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' The Epiſt'e Dedicatory, 


JE STS——__—_—_—— 


To the moſt Reverend Father in God, 


Lord Archbiſhop of | 


DOD UB L 4 MM 


IRELAND. 


May it pleale your GRACE, 


Jy H E following Diſcourſes are ambitious of 
RN FE appearing inthe Vl orld , under your Graces 
T2 WR Name, becauſe they would make publick ac- 
nowledgment of your kindneſs for the memory 
of the Authour , and Zeal for the Cauſe they defend ; ra- 


ther than crave any Fatronage , from the Eminence of 


your Graces Station borh in C burch and State, which if 


they needed, they would not doubt of. 

But they bave formerly out-rid ſo many ftorms, that they 
cannot reaſonably apprebend greater danger , than they 
have already eſcaped: and therefore are not affraid to 
venture out again, th3 there be appearance enough of very 
Foul weather, | 

Tour Grace ſeems , in the great enconiragement you 
have been pleaſed to afford this [mpreſſion , to imitate the 
condut# of Secular Princes, who, when their Territories 
are tbreatned either with Forreign invaſson or Dome- 


flick rebellion, tho they may levy many new Troops for 


their defence, do yet moſt confide in their old experenic d 
Captains and veterane Legrons, ; 
Our 
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Our late excellent Primate had in bis L ife-time given 
ſuch eminent proofs of bis integrity and courage , in bis | 
Sufferings andW ritings for His Majeſty and the Church, 
tbat, tho dead, bis Name 3s thought able 10 put to flight 
| Armies of the Aliens 
: And therefore the Froteflant Church is exceedingly 
obliged to your Graces care and prudence, in cauſeng 
theſe bis learned Labours to be Re-primed , whereby be 
ſo firenuouſly , in her greateſt diſtreſs , contended for the © 
| Þ aith once delivered to her. 
T be time was, when the Shepherd was ſmitten, and 
the Sheep were ſcattered abroad, and ſome began to l1- 
ften to the voice of Strangers; when the Roman Church 
opened ber arms and doubted not , with lips that drop 
like an honey-comb, and a mouth ſmoother than oyl, 
to bave allured His Sacred Majeſty and the R oyal Fa- 
mily into ber emb#aces; vainly hoping by ber meretricious 
faſcinations to tempt bim to deſert that Faith, into which 
His Royal and Bleſſed Father bad been doubly baptized, 
both by water an1by bloud. But againſs all theſe Incanta- 
| tions, the Biſhop of Derry s Arguments were effeftu- 
| al Amulets. He demonſtrated the Koyal Intereſt was not 
| to be drawn in by thoſe means which the Roman Proje- 
| Gors propoſed, and was confident to promiſe His Maje- 
Y ſties Reſtauration , by bis firm adberence to the Prote- 
ftant Religion; and even, as it were prophetically , to in- 
| dicate the wonderful manner of it : which after gave a- 
+ | ftoniſhment to all the Enemies of Sion , who wondered to 
1 ſee ſuch things. However, there was a great fluFuation : 
many were driven about with divers DoFrines,and ſome 
i found their death on that rock, that promiſed ſhelter. Bui 
| | the Biſhops Writmgs were like the Ark in the Deluge ; 
| as many as fled toit, were afe: And becauſe it is poſſible 
z others may in ſome Ape or other , be ſet in the ſame cir- 
cum- 
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cumſtznces Your Grace has provided for them the ſame 
Aſylum. | 

[here are (God be thanked for it ) at this time ſeveral 
other Writers , who bave highly merited of the Church 
by defending ber both againſs Rome and Geneva, with 
uch ſober and ſolid Arguments, that the Non-conformity 
of this preſent Age, is the moſt abſurd of any, and a plain 
demonſtration, that the Wor ld is not govern, ſo much as 
is pretended, by Religion and reaſon , but that Intereſt , 
and Luſt, and F ation have too great an influence over 
moſt men. F or notwithſtanding all that bas been preach- 
ed and primed, for the undeceiving a poor infatuated peo- 
ple , the Gates of theſe Cities are ſaid ſtill to prevail a- 
gainſt us; each unwillingly , but viſibly , comributing to 
the Conqueſts of the other. And if it be the Will of God 
to make bis C burch again the Scene of bis Fudgments , 
ſhe knows bow to give her back to the Smiters, andher 
checks to the Pinchers. God knows bow to bring her out 

f tribulation: and , while they are not onely threſhing , 
' but grinding ber between them, as if they boped to cat 
her up, as they eat bread, ro make ber come forth more 
pure and refined, and to leave not only ber chaff, but her 
brann behind ber. 

I pray God to open rhe eyes of a well-meaning ; but 
miſerably miſled ſort of men among 11s , that they may ſee 
and avoid their danger, who by boggling at a ſhadow of 
Popery which has place in their own imaginations only, 
bave open'd a door to let in the ſubſtance. Nothing is 
more viſeble to the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver , than that 4 
licentious life has chiefly prepared rhe way for a looſe Re- 
ligion , and that nothing bas more occaſion d the almoſs 
veneral debauchery , not onely of mens manners , but of 
their moral and praGick principles 100, than the decaie of 


Eccleſraftical Diſcipline; and of that decaie , and almoſt 
b 
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ruine , it is as plain, thoſe men are principally tbe Au- 
thours, who cry out loudeſt of the ſad effefs of it, 1 wiſh 
2t were conſider'd , if it be not 100 late , what advantage 
Diviſion it ſelf gives to our vigitant and potent Adver- 
ſaries. A divid:d Houle is near its ruine, Tacitus ob- 


ſerv, that nothing facilitated the Conqueſt of the Old 


Britains by the Romans , ſo much as therr civil Fafti- 
ons: and certainly the Schiſms and elt; ious diſſentions 
do as much expoſe the modern. But beſides this , it ts too 
well known bow direftly our Diſſenters ſerve 1he intereſt 


_ ofthe Roman 'ourt, in propagating the ſame dofrines 


about Civil Government and the duty of Subje(ts tothetr 
Princes, how loofly they tye the T oke of Obedience on the 
necks of the people , and exempt the Clergie in many ca- 
ſes from the autboritie of the Magiſtrate , and take on 
them to cenſure not bus attions onely, but bis decrees, and 
his Pcrſon,and make him as accountable tot1be Afs oftheir 
Aſſemblies, as the Pope to bis Bulls, and Breve's, 
Indirefly and by accident , they do infinitely advance 
their Cauſe, either by railing agamſt 1he moſt famous Op- 
poſers of the R omiſh Errours, as againſt this Renown- 
ed Champion of the Proteflant C burch : which che Pa- 
piſty know bow to turn to very good accompt, making the 
people abroad , believe that the Hierachs of England 
are a pack of the werieſt Villains in tbe World , and for 
proof, produce the ſcurrilous pamphiets , and the as mali- 
cious as falſe Libells, that are printed among our ſelves. 
Or elſe , by inveigbing againſt the innocent ceremonies 
and uſages of the Church, as Fopiſh trumperie, and rags 
of tbe Whore, or what elſe the lewdneſs of their fancie 
can ſuggeſt. Are not men,who ſee no ſuperſtition in an ba- 
bit or a geſture tempted, when they hear them exclaimed 
againſt as Popiſh and Idolatrows, to have kinder thoughts 
of Popery, and to think it is no ſuch Bug-bear; andſo, to 
ſwallow 
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ſwallow the whole Keligion, when they find no ill taſt in 
thoſe harmleſs mſtitutions? by one of theſe praftiſes our E. 
nemies are hardened and confirmed abroad, and by the 0- 
ther we are weakened at bome. But the greateſt miſchief 
is yet behind,and 1bat rs by their peeviſh and unſatisfyable 
bumors, aud ſeditions pr aftices gbey often force the 1agi- 
fixat to uſe Religion for a game of flate Policy , and to 
ſhine upon ſome Perſons, for whoſe faith and worſhip they 
have no kindnes, that ſo they may balance Intereſts and 
make one poiſon an antidot to another; out of which indul- 
gence, it is bard, if the Jeluit ſuck no advantage. Some 
times they make them weary of Government, as King 
James,tbey jay, was once enclined by the unrulines of the 
fattrons m Scotland, to have retired into a private life at 
Venice: and ſome times it may ſo bappen, Princes for the 
ſake of ſome Proteſtants may grow weary of Proteltancy 
it ſelf, ejpecially if the dorine of Pareus;and ſome other e- 
minent Proteſtants beyund ſeas, had once leaven'd the 
minds of the multitude, Governors in juch caſes are apt to 
judge it as ſafe and more bonourable )to truckle under the 
Pope &+ the Conclave , as under a Moderator and the 
Prel(byters : but happy is be ,that has to do with neither. 
Whatever influence ſuch diviſtons and Fealous affettati- 
ons may have on the ſpirits of Princes , it.is certain tbey 
bave a malignant aſpef# on the people, who are now grow- 
ing as wearie of thoſe ſuperfetations in Religion, as they 
were of our late civil confuſuons , both which are owing 
to their own levitie and wantoneſs. And as in thoſe ſhuf- 
fles of the State , a new card being turnd up every Tear, 
and at laft almoſt every Week they were ſo miſerably ba- 
raſſed, and broken with the fear of the next game , that 
nothing did more viſibly contribute to the great bleſſing 
of His Majeſties Return ( for many that bad neuber 
kindneſs for His Perſon or His Government , began F 
c wiſh 
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why, if they being called Proteſtants, live and beheveas 


wiſh for both, as that, in which they might bope for ſome 
breathing time at leaſt ) So now, it 1s to be feared, 1bere 
are many, who would be contents with Poperie tho it were 
worſe than it is, (which truly needs not ) not only be- 
cauſe it ould be a new Religion , which would be a 
temptation to ſome, but becauſe the Emiſſaries of it, boaſt 
of an infaliible charm to ſilence the clamour of all theſe 
Alterations. T bus reſembling cauſes may produc every 
contrarie effets;tbe greateſt bleſſing theſe Kingdoms ever 


. bad, ſince they received Cbriſtianitie , and he greateſt 


Evil. T here are really(tho not intentionally T dare ſay _) 
the conſequences of theſe F ations in Religion among us. 
And it is obſervabie , tbat ſome of tbe more diſcerning 
men of them, ſeem ſenſuble of the miſchief, and deſirous to 
belp to build, what they bave almoſt deſtroyed ; but that 


ſome ſecret Seeds of carnalitie, that often lie , iu part un- 


mortified, in verie good men, will not give them leave to 

exerciſe the grace of Self-denial , in parting with that 

reputation , which their Youthful Zeal , and long La- 
bours bave purchaſed for them among their Brethren , 

which they concerve they muſt wholely loos by tbeir Con- 
ormit1e. 

Nor is it leſs worth a remarque that many begin now 
to lean 10 1he Church of England to ſupport them againſt 
Poperie, and to challenge thoſe Laws for the extirpation 
of it, by which ſhe is eftabliſh?d ; and to make uſe of ber 
Name to exorcize the Roman Spirit : as if they would 
adjure it by the Reformation which ſhe preaches to depart 
the Kingdom. But me thinks they might be affraid tore- 
cerve ſuch an Anſwer as the Jewiſh Exorciſts did. A 
Reformation we know , and a Church of England we 
know, But who are ye? and | wiſh the conſequents of 
the paſſage, 1 refer to0,may not prove t00 applicable. Far 


do 


: ____ Vrdicatoy, © 
' © Tothe Fanatigks,world they compel the Papilts toliue 
believe as dothe Proteſtants? Would they baye them ua, 
whatthemſelves\cannos with a ſafe conſcience. How: 
ever,it i ſome joy 10 ſee them. lay, bold but of the chirt of 
the Churches mantle , ha, would moſt gladiy cover and 
rote them,and admit them. not onely,znto her boſom, but 
ber heart, through the\ wounds, which they have made. 
An11 will bope ſome healing vertue may go ont of ber to 
the ſtopping of the iſſue. of blood ; I mean, that they may 
learn from the Loyalty of ber principles to diſown thoſe 
ſanguinary dofirines, which ſome bave taught. This 
wonld certainly more effeually ſecure theſe Kingdoms 
from Popery, than thoſe. idire. ways they bave taken 
under that pretence.to undermine the Church of England, 
which is not only their own ſtrength and. ſupport, but the 
flabliſhment and the Honour of the whole Keformation: 
which 1t were eaſie to demoſirate,if it were expedient. But 
1 bave already 1 know not bow much exceeded the bounds 
I bad aefrgned, and therefore ſball only ſay, that as long as 
any, heligion ſhall be in faſhion among us. , methinks, 
the Church of t ngland, ſhould be ſet ſt1l; on tbe top of the 
bill, and pref-rrable-to all others, not only for the ſempli- 
city of her faith, and charity of ber Articles, and antiqui- 
ty of ber Government, and mercifulneſs of ber diſcipline, 
and cbaſtity and decency of ber worſhip, but for her uſe- 
ulnes tothe Crvill Migiſtrate ; ſance no Communion or 
Church does either more ſancerely and Evangeiically 
preach the doftrine of Obedience, or 1s more famous for a 
greater cloud of witneſſes, ſo Iluſtrious for their C op- 
feſſions of Lovalty, among whom there ſits on few beads : 
on that acrompt a brighter Glory ghan.on that of our late 
learned and Kk everend Primate Bramhall. | 
What I bave done inthe matter of bis life, is what I 


was able to da ,n5t what I would or what was fitting. 
c Your 


— 
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the Honout' to know bir Grace, 'till be bad almoſt fini 


fome perſonall and undeſerved favours be was pleard to 


I bad of my inabilites to do him juſtice,made me wiſh ſome 
other bad been employed. But I was not without fome 
encouragement to bope' from ſome one hand a rough 


draught at leaſt, of the moſt memorable paſſages of bis life, 


as a Copy not altogether unlike him: but inſtead of that 
I found it an hard matter to obtain from ſeveral hands 
ſuch particular memoires , as they bad treaſured up ; 
as if they were eitber envious that the world have a 
complete figure of bim, or fond of ſuch Reliques as they 
had preſerved. If therefore this Repreſentation fall 
ſhort of that raiſed Idea,your Gr ace and all men concetve 
of ſo great a perſon, I am not without excuſe; nor even 
now without my wiſhes, that 1be pencil bad been put into 
ſome more *Filfull band, whoſe bappier ſtrokes bad done 
more right tothe Anthour. 1 bere are many yet liveing 
that knew him before,and in,and ſince the floud of Kebel- 
lion, that could witneſs to all and more "than | can ſay of 
bis Learning, and Courage, and Triumpbs over all oppo- 
fition,of his brave bearing up bimſelf with a Grateful 
Ewvenneſs , becoming bis ſtation, in all the Viciſſitudes , 
both of bis private and publick , Eccleſsaſtical and C1- 
vil Aﬀfaires , quarum pars magna fuir: and I cannot 
excuſe their Negligence from bemg very culpable. But 
I hope even their own guilt will induce them to be mer- 
ciful to my Errours , ſence they are imputable onely to 
want of information, as bemg in the defef, and not in the 
exceſs : for I bave Amthority of good value , for whate- 


Ver 


Four Grace was pleard to impoſe this tack on me, for © 
which many others bad been more ſuffi erent. I had not | 


jſ6- | 


ed bis Conrſe, and "was at his Cupio diſlolvi. And tho © 


which 1 thought I might fill up © preſent to your Grace, | 


7 


do'me might enclintme to undertake it, yet the conſcience + 
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wer 1 bave offered. I bave no where made bold with the 
Readers Faith, by improving any thing upon him ,of 
rbich | have not good aſſurance. 

[ ſhall not doubt of Tour Graces Favour , wherein I 
ſpall need it , hoping T our Grace wil! like the Prophet, 
ipread Y our {clt upon this dead Image , and cover the 
mmperfettions , and give it that Life and beauty which 
may render it a juſt, though uot immortal C harafter of the 
Author, yet that T ou are pleaſed to recerve it as a living 
Monument of the obedience that is due , and ſhall on all 
occaſzons be ever pard to Tour Graces Commands , by 


May it Pleale Your GRACE, 
Your GRACES moſt obedient Sor, 


And moſt obliged humble Servent, 


Jo: LYMERIC. 


nd a 


Do  —————_—_ 
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Of the moſt Reverend Father in God , 


J O H N; 


Lord Archbiſhop of ARDMAGH, Primate and Metro: 
politane of al] IRELAND. 


== Have hcard that Dr. VViliam Fuller , my worthy and almoſt im« 
mediate Predeceſſour ( tranſlated hence to the Sea of Lincols Jhad 
once deſigned to have written the Life of the Lord Primate Bram- 
ball, whercin as in every thing he did,he had certainly excellently 
| acquitted himſelf, as much to the inſtruction of the Living,as ho- 

= nour of the Dead : And I am therefore very ſorry any thing diver- 
ted him, from doing the World fo acceptable a ſervice. 

But the providence of God having cloſed up his much deſired life , has depris 
ved us, of what he could have faid of the Primate ; and the Province is now fal- 
len upon me , not ſo much by right and obligation of Law, to raiſe up ſeed to 
my deceaſed Brother , as by the command of others , and my own delire, to do 
juſtice to the memory of that Excellent and moſt Learned , as well as moſt Reve- 
rend Father of this Church. 

bn Bramball late Lord Primate of Ireland, was born about that time, where- 
in that faQtion, under which the Myſtery of Iniquity has been long working, 

ave the greateſt diſturbance to the wiſe and teddy Goverment, of Queen Eliza- 
F-th Every Countrey (they ſay) has Antidotes of its own groweth, for its own 
diſeaſes 3 nor is there any period of time, wherein theProvidence of Almighty God 
affords not ſome token of his care of his Church, by raiſing up,and eminently qua- 
lifying ſome perſons with extraordinary parts, to oppoſe the popular and 
growing Errours of the Age. 

The Church and ftate of England had ſcarce time to acknowledg their won- 
derful deliverance from the Invincible Armada, when they were alarum'd from 
within of the dangerous principles and treaſonable praftiſes of ſome , that would 
ſcem moſt oppoſite to the intereſt and deſign of that Invaſion. And indeed it is 
cormmonly thus, if one party fires the houſe, the other hopes for ſome booty in the 
hurry and combuſtion; neither of them can ſow ſeed , but the other buyes a fickle, 
and expeds a ſhare in the Harveſt, I do not beleive that theſe parties did then 
a& by concert, tho of late ( if reports be true |) ſome overtures have been made 
whereby the different Intereſts of Herod and Pilat, might be fo farr accommodated 
by a mutual Indulgence,that the Church of Eyglaud might expett in a ſhort time to 
have been crucified between them, But this I conceive is but anafter-game, ſome 
perſons of each fide may be willingtoplay , each hoping to compaſs that point by 
a ſide-wind & many traverſes , which they could not, by a dire and even courſe. 
As fone as that Excellent princeſs was delivered of her fear from abroad , the bes 
gan torequire an account of the Enemiesof her owne houſe, who not willing that 
{he ſhould Reign over them, had made uſe of the late buſy time to traduce her 

f perſon 
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perſon and her Government, Abuur CI345 CLLILLC Hackett recaved the reward ot kis 5 | 
Blaſpemy and Trieaſon, and a litcle atter Vdall was condemn'd , but Arch-Biſhop * 


Whitgiſis undeſerved mercy and Interctt wich the Queen, obtained a reprieve, which 
was t41tamont tO a pardon, Barrow and Greeawoed (having been before impriſon'd, 
and relcalcd in hepes of amcrdment) wee again apprehended, trycd and condem- 
ned for new crimes, aud aticr ſome truitles expectation of Repentance cxccutcd, 
and in the ſame year Perry; 

How Gentle and mcrcita! has the Reign of his preſent Majeſly been , if we 
conſider that Adminitiration, which the men who ſucceed theſe mzletaCtors in their 


principles are ſo apt to magnify , I doubt, more malicioully, than affectionately. 


By thTſcalonable excrcile of this Diſcipline, Cartwright and Travers became more 
ſober at home,and B24 more moderate and reſpecttul abroad; to which quellionleſs 
the ſweet temper ct the Arc!y Biſhop and his learned correption of Beza, the excel- 
lent labours of Saravia, Swicliff and Bilſon did much contribute, nor were thele all 
the buckets brought out of the Church to quench the fire; for beſides Bancrefts 


Survey and Conſins Apology&c. At this time allo the learned, the Meek, and the | 


Judicious Hookgr opcncd that fountain of Reaſon that ſhall ſerve as an incxhaullible 
{pring, for this uſe, whoſe onely fault is,that his Reſerches are ſo deep, that thoſe with 
whom he deals, having nothing to draw are not {o much inſtructed as they might 
be by more (light diſcourſes becauſe more ſuited to their mcdels and capacities, 
In this Criſts about the yeate 1593. did our Primat 6 his great but unfortunate 
Patron the Noble Strafford appear in the world, like Caſtor and Pollux, when the 
ftorme of the ſchiſm began to abateztwo Eminent Aﬀſertors of the Diſcipline and do» 
Crinc of the Church & great Labourcrs tor the Splendor & beauty of it. But tho they 
were born in a quiet Parentheſis,or intervall,it was but ſhort,the ſtorm again took 
breath, & raged wors than before, and ſpent agreat part of irsfury upon theſe very 
perſons, who are reſerved for a time of bloody contradiction 3 for the torrent of dile 
content did but for a whilchide its head,it ran murmuring under ground,until at laſt 
it broke out into a gencral Inundation, Pontfrad in Jorkghire was the Place of his 
_ Nativity. His family was Antient and gentile,delcended from the Bramballs of Bram- 
Hall-Hall in Cheſhire, by intermarriage related to the Kereſfords of Kereſford in Yorks 
Shire, a houſe that has flourſhed(they ſay) in a dire line trom the timeof our Henry 
the Second that is 50o years or moresz{o that whereas many may Glory after the fleſh 
he might *Glory alſo: but if he received Honor from his Family, he added more to 
it. hisown Atchievements did not only cnoble himſelf, but Reflected a luſtre on 
thoſe from whom he derived , The place of his Birth was that alſo of his juvenile 
education , there he learned» the rudiments and Elements of kgowledg, every thing 
thriving ſo wonderfully, that his Inſtructors planted in him , that when his years 
were green, he was ripe and fit to be removed to the Univerſity , as a more Rich 
and kindly foile. His Soul was indeed of too ſtrong and manly a make, to 
feed long on the puerile entertaiments of a Grammar-Schoole, being ſo ſhapcd for 
Rational Learning, that he ſeemed to rejoyce as in his own Elcment, when he came 
to Cambridge; He became there Malter of the Arts and Sciences before he had the 
Degree , all his Acts and Exerciſes b:ing ſtill performed whith that eafineſs and 
ſmoothneſs, that arguesa clcan ſtrength and ſufficiency. He ſtayd not much longer 
thcre, than till he had the Honor df the Univerſity, and was admittcd Inceptor 
in the Arts , with general conſent that he was only to9 young,” a fault he could no 
help ) for a higher Degree. 
Thus Qualiticd he took the firſt opportunity of coming abroad upon the ftage 
of an aQtive and laborious life ,for the ſervice ot the Church 3 to which he was in a 
ſhort time invited in Tork-ſpire., That was the Tl:icatre, and Tork itſelf the ſcene 
of his firſt appearance, where he obtained that tavour of God, which few Prophets 
do, to be highly honourcd in his own Country. About this time a Clcrgy man of 
that Dioccſs- dying , left his Widow not only young, and fignally adorncd with 
ſuch matron-like graccs, as Modeſty,mccknes, and quictres of ſpirit, as rcrdred her 
an a greable companion foran other of the ſamc Order , but alſo.Cwhich not many 
of them do,) very well poſſeſſed on Utheraccounts,For the Church-mcn are reproa« 
ched 
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Tied by ſome to have all the wealth in the Kingdom , and tobe the mot covetous 
of any habit or ſort of men , yet Experience ſhews that none generally leave their 
Families greater objees of Charity. 

This Gentlewoman (being of the Hallys ) Mr. Bramball obtained for his Wife , 
and among other advantages by her, he confider d that (as not the leaſt) of a good 
Library , left by her former Husband 3 by which he was ſo wedded to his udies 
that all the tentations of a new-married life , could not divorce him from them . 
y intermillion to his duty of conſtant preaching, To this Service he very 
diligently attended , firlt in the City , and after at his Countrey-parſonage of El» 
vington or Eterington , 2 good Living , to which he was preſented by Mr. VVan- 
desford, ( after Mr. of the Rolls here, and ſometimes alſo Lord Deputy of this King- 
dom). Here he ſo tugg'd and laid himſeit to the Oar, that by his aſſiduity, aud pru- 
dence, and gravity in that Office, he became as eminent in the Church, as before 
in the Univerlity, and very greatly beloved by all degrees of men. Butit pleaſed 
God to give him an opportunity of ſhewing his abilities in School-learning, and en- 
dearing himſelf yet more , not onely to the moſt Reverend and Famous Prelate, 
Toby Matthews, then Archbiſhop of Tork,, bur to all the Proteſtant Gentry and 


Or give an 


Clergy of that large and populous County, by a great victory and triumph he had Foug/teor7 & 


over a Secular Prieſt , and a Jeſuite , in two publick Diſputations at North=Aler- 
2019, Theſe men had made publick defiance to all the Proteſtant Clergy in that 
Countrey , in the year 1623. a time in which ſuch perſons were more than uſually 
confident , as hoping for ſome advantage to their Cauſe from the Prince's being in 
Spain , and a Match between him and the Infanta then treated of, and when none 
cook up the Gantlet , Mr. Bramball not enduring to fee his Brethren ſo diſpirited, 
while theſe Goliab's were blaſpheming the Armies of the Living God, as inſpired 
with a great zeal and indignation , undertook the Combat. 

He was then but a Stripling in the School of Controverſie , in which they had 
ſpent as many years pollibly , as he had in the World, being but thirty yeares of 
age , yet he managed both the ſhield and the ſword with that dexterity , that his 
Antagoniſts and the whole party that ſtood with them , had reaſon to repent of the 
inſolence of their adventure. One of the Subjects of the Diſputation., ( as I have 
heard) was the Article of Tranſubſtantiation , from whence they eafily fliding in- 
to that other of the Half-communion, he ſhamefully baMed their DoQrine of Cons 
comitancy, and drove the Diſputant up to ſo narrow a corner, that he affirmed 
that Eating was Drinking, and Drinking was Eating in a material or bodily ſenſe, 
Mr. Bramball look't on this as ſo elegant a Soleciſm, that he needed no greater 
Trophee , if he could get under his hand , what he had declared with his tongue, 
which being deſired , was by the other , in his heat and ſhame to ſeem to retreat , 
as readily granted. But upon cooler thoughts, finding perhaps after the heat of 
the conteit was over, that he could not quench his thirſt with a peice of bread, 
he reflected fo fadly on the diſhonor he had ſuffered, that not being able to digeſt 
it,in ten dayes he died : by which as by a fignall from heaven (like Moſes his Smiting 
the —_— Brethren might have underſiod,by whoſe hand, God would de- 
liver them, but they underſtood not, upon the occaſion of this diſpute, Arch» 
Biſhop Matthews, ( who taught with what authority , that Campian the Jeſuite 
was wont to ſay, he did Dominari in Concionibus ) heaxing of this triumph ſent 
for him, and atfirſt, in ſtead of thanks, gave him a Rebuke for his hardines, in 
undertaking a diſputation ſo publickly, without allowance. It is not to be de- 
nicd,but he had committed a fault:but the zeale that prompted him,8& his Ignorance 
in the Canons with which ( then bending bis ſtudies another way) it is reaſonable 
to believe he was not then ſo well acquainted, ( tho afterward he became very 
expert in that Faculty ) together with the Repuration he acquired, were great 
inducements to that good Arch-Biſhop to abſolve him which he not only did, but 
25 2 mark of his Eſtcem made himhis Chaplain to whoſe family he was ever after a 
kind and grateful friend, While he ſtood in this relation to that Primate,he grew 
ſo uſefull and neceſſary to him , that he employed him in as much of his Afﬀairs, 
as the largenes of his juriſdiction, and the weaknes of his body, now grown 
weary with very old age and continual labour, would not allow him to expedite in 
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his owne. perſon. In this trutt and honor he continued till the death of the Arch. 
Biſhop , which was in the year 1627. And by a diligent application of himſelf 
to this province, he arrived to a very ready faculty in Ecclefialtical admniſiration, 
which rendred him afterward a great bleſling to this Church, at what time, it 
greatly necded ſuch a Moderatar. 

During the life of the Arch-Biſhop , he was made Prebendary of York, and after 
of KippoR after whoſe death,he went & reſided there,and conducted moi of the con- 
cernments of that Church in the quality of ſub-dean.here he alſo met with the con- 
venience of a goodLibrary beſtowed on the Church by one Dean Hyggines, which he 
employed(having more liberty tince the death of his Patron)to very good purpoſe, 
till his comming overinto Ireland. At Rippon he preached conſtantly tor ſeven years 
and became fo famous for his Pulpit abilitics, that in the Judg- 
ment of all he inherited -the CharaGter formerly {aid to be given to his Patron, 
at whoſe fect hehad not fate four years for nothing, 2nd who ſeemed to have left 
him his mantle, when he was taken from his head. here he ſhewed his exceeding 
great loveto his flcck which they were very ſenſible of , in ſtaying among them in 


a time of amoſt contagious and deſiruftive Peſtil:nce. He could not be perſuaded 


to deſert themnor his duty , but would viſit them , in their greateſt neceflity and 
danger, going into their infected Houſes to baptiſc their children, and do other 
offices of his Miniſtry; concluding that God who promiſes mercy to the mercitull , 
would deliver him trom the notfome peſiilence, and preſerve that wasbodily lite, 
that was fo expoſed, to aduance the ſpirituall lite of his ſervants , or it God ſhould 
call for him , in thata@ of higheſt Charity, then bleſſed 7s that ſervant , whom, when 
his Mafter cometh , he ſhall find ſo doing. 

None can doubt but that forare and generous an inſtance procured him a great 
love and veneration from his peoples but that was encreaſed alſo on account of the 
great ſervices he did them in their civil and temporal affaires. He was a moſt in- 
defatigable labourer for peace and love among them and others of his neigh- 
bourhood. 

He was not onely agreat iuſticer , by his knowledg in thelaws,( the common & 
ſtatute Laws, as well as civill and Canon }) but in the application of them. He had 
naturally a great ſenſe of and love for juſtice and juſt Perſons,and would travail farr 
to take up a controverſy,before the Litigants had waticd theirpurſcs and their chari- 
ty at the Barr: and he was therefore as frequently appcal*d to, as Cato or Ariftides, 
none declining a Reference, where he was named,or repining , where he deter» 
mined. Thus by well doing he obtained fo much honour and glory , that there 
was ſcarce any thing of public tranſaQion, over which he had not a conſiderable 
Infiuence,even into the Eleions of members for the Parliament ſuch as he ramed 
at Rippon& other corporations carrying the vote,& favor of the people, ſo much did 
not only particular men,but even ſocieties depend on his wiſdom and integrity, 
tho he were then bur in a private Character. 

Sometime before his comming into Trel:d he was made one of his Majeſtics High 
Commiſhoners, and was obſerved to be very curious inthe diſquiſition of all cauſes, 
making very minute and firi& enquiries,to the great terrour of theDelinquent; 
but in the conlufion mercy commonly rejoiced againſt judgment,fo that he rarely 
made uſe ofthe extremity of Law,unleſs the cffetice were very high, and the ſcandall 
very great,& the offender very obſtinate, by this proceduce he obliged many to his 
perlon,& gain'd ſometo the Cauſe he ſtood for,& a great Reputation to the govern- 
ment,by letting all ſee, how eaſy and gentle a hand his Majeſty held over them,even 
where were the law allowed and deligned a ſharper Proceſs, whoſe litle finger would 
be found heavier than the loines of the King, if not moderated by his Gracious Cle- 
mency , as the Earle of Strafford once ſaid; but the words being inverted became 
part of his accuſation and Ruine. | 

I amnot ignorant that the Perſon of whom I write ſtands accuſed of the contrary 
extreme 3 but I know tooit is by a delicate ſort of men that cry out of ſeverity, if 
they be but chidden, and tyranny , if they be whipped, when their faults deſerve 
a harſher caſtigation. But they are perſecuted , tho they are ſpared, and thoſe arc 
mercileſs and cruel,that will not allow them opportunities and inſtruments to cut 
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cheir Mothers throat firlt,and one another*s afterward, It is well knowne this pcr- 


ſon was never anapprover of- any barbarous uſage to modeſt and peaceable difſen- 
cers 3 his demeancur being the direct contradictory to what the Pſalmiſt ſays of the 
paraſite, viz. his words are ſmoother than oyle ,and yet be they very ſwords : on the 
contrary, however rough his ſpeech might ſometimes be, his hands were generally 
ſmooth and gentle, 

As ſoon as he was qualified, by his ſtanding,tor the Degree of DoQor in Divinity, 
he went to Cambridge to petforme his Acts, in order to itz and in them hemade 
it appeare ,he had not loſt his time in the . Countrey, nor evaporated all in Pulpit 
diſcourſes; but that he had furniſhed himſelf with very ſubſtantial learning. He 
made choice of a Theſis purpoſely to expreſs his thoughts of the Controverſies in 
Religion. vize Pontifex Romanus eſt cauſavel procreans vel conſervans, omnium vel 
{altem precipuarum controverſiarum in orbe Chriftiano. Which he ſo defended, that he 
was admired and thanked by that moſt learned Aſſembly. This 1 had with ſeveral 
other particulars from my Reverend Unckle Doftor George Wajker,an Intimate ofthe 
Primates and very uſeful to his Grace in many offices. On an argument of this 
kind he had preackt alſo formerly before the Arch-Biſhop arid a Synod in York: Shire, 
viz- againſt the Biſhop of Rome's unlawful uſurpation of Juridition over the 
Britannick Churches. Theſe were the Efſayes wherewith he ſet- out, and the Rule 
by which he ſquared all or the molt of his diſcourſes afterward againſt the Church 
of Rome. He was fo far from thinking the Pope,eſpecially as he is now dreft up, with 
the ſpoilesof all the other Patriarcks,& Biſhops, &Councills,to be an infallible Pilot, 
in the ſeas of Controverlſy,that he looked on him as either the Mother or the Nurſe, 
that gives life or nouriſhmentto all or moſt of thoſe dodrines, that have fo long 
diſquieted the Chriſtian world,and by pretending to give light and ſafe conduct to 
uncertain travaillers, has engaged them among Rocks and Quick-Sands, and occa- 
lioned the Shipwrack of many Souls; {o that as long as this challenge of infallibility 
is ſo pertinaciouſly inſiſted on, (tho yet no where infallibly placed ) and of ſupre- 
macy over Princes, and all Eccleſiaſtical Tribunals and Perſons, there can be no 
peace with Rome. But if this Ground and Pillar of the Schiſme were removed, if 
this Partition wall were rent, we might have ſome hopes of - having a clearer pro» 
tpe& into the Unity and Peace of Chriſtendomez But while they pronounce them» 
{elves infallible ( for my part I wiſh they could prove it too) he mult needs be a very 
ſanguine man, thatcan everhope to ſee the bleſſed and Glorious day which there is 
no hope for us to ſee, but by putting out both our eycs, tor uponſuch hard termes on- 
ly may we enter into their Kingdom. This I acknowledge isan infallible Receipt, for 
blind men will never quarrel about colours,nor deat men about ſounds,nor menthat 
have renounced all reaſon about Religion, which is the moſt delightful and nobleſt 
entertainment of that Divine faculty , as thoſe other qualities are the proper objeas 
of thoſe ſenſes. Were the ſupremacy of power reduced to a primacy of Order, and 
the Patriarchof Rome content tobe in the Univerſal Church , what the Primate of 
Ireland( for inſtance )is in this National one; were there ſo much modeſty , as to own 
themſelves to be but men, and conſequently tallible , that the voice of God in Scrip- 
ture and Catholick Tradition, and Reaſon ( applying both ) might be heard ,,the 
Author was of opinion,Chriſtians might in ſome time ſay their prayers together, and 
different opinions in ſmaller matters would rather tend to the beauty and harmony of 
the Church by exerciſing our charity and mutual toleration,than become matters of 
Schiſme and ſeparation. But,alas! Infallibility and Supremacy are the Pallattium they 
contend for, the jewells they would fain havc'out of the” Crown of Chriſtand of 
Princes, without whichall others are of no price, Grant them theſe and we may 
Omnia de iis nobis polliceri: as one of them wrot to Q1ecehe Elizabeth, we ſhould be 
goodCatbolicks in all other points:but deny them theſe privileges,& we are Hereticks, 
tho we ſhould ſubmit to all their other determinations, So that unleſs alt the world 
would degrade themſelves,and become leſs than men,by denying their Reaſon and 
their ſenfes,to make one man more, by exalting him above all that is called God, it 
isa vain and an idle thing to expe any good termes'from them . For after an 
enumeration of many particular dogmes impoſed by that ' Church on them of her' 
Communion, as Articles of Faith ,and neceſſary to (alvation, neceſſitate medii, _ 
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Proteſtants cannot ſnbſcribe-as truths (tho for peace ſake they might acquieſce in 
ſome of them , and give no publick contradiqion) much leſs can they owne as Ar- 
ticles of Faith, we may fay to themas Abreham to the Rich man, beſides all theſe 
there is x«Cps #%zs 2 great gulph fixed , an uncircumſcribed Ocean of unlimited 
Power and Infallibility, ſo that they, who . would paſs , cannot. 

But I needed not have been ſolarge in giving the ſenſe of this learned Perſon in 
this matter, nor in any thing, in which he has delivered himſelfe, he having the ad- 
vantage of ſo clear an exprethon, that no man'sſenſe is more cafily diſcern'd through 
his words, His Books are of age,and are able, and have anſwered for themſelves. 

The fame of his Abilities was ſo far ſpread in the Countrey where he lived, that 
it were a wonder if ſuch Talents ſo employed for his Maſters aud the Churches uſe 
ſhould have been hid from the vigilant eye of the Lord Viſcount Wentworth, be- 
ing then deſigned for the Government of this Kingdom. This great Man had been 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury gained to his Majeſty, from whoſe Intcreſt he had' 
ſome time been alien'd, And he became as true and zealous a convert to the King's 
and the Churches cauſc, as he was an able ſervant to both; and browght forth fruits 
mect for a penitent, that is more than others, who had not offended, He thought the 
ſame meaſure of Zeale that was ſufficient in other Loyall Fatriots, had been but luke- 
warmneſs in himſelf. But if he ttrain'd the bow too farr, and overſhott the mark, 
let no man obje& that to his reproach, ſince he payd fo dearly for his errour, that the 
Conſciences of his very Enemies : go that the ſon's teeth ſhould not be ſett on edge 
with the ſowre grapes the father had eaten, but none did or could bewaile his misfor- 
cane with greater elegance and compalſlion, than his Royall Maſter, who never bore 
any touch of Conſcience with greater regret, than for that at of finfull complyance 
C as that Pious, and Penitent,and Beſt Prince is pleas'd to call it ) whereby he gave 
up his wiſe and faithfull ſervant to the will of his Enemies, who being dead yet ſpeaker, 
and delivers this obſervation, that Delinquents when Penitent may hope for that Par- 
don from the generoſity and mercy of a Prince, which they may deſpaire of when 
they fall into the diſpleaſure of the People. That novle Perſon knowing how faire 
a flower the Fus Ecclefiafticum wasin the Royall'wreath, (and that withoutit as King 
Fames faid of Ireland, they are but half Kings, the hearts of the People acknow- 
ledging another man for their Monarch) thought he could not ſerve his Prince, nor 
indeed the Reformed Church better, than by aſſerting the right of the Crown in fo- 
ro Ecclefiaftico againſt the Fanaticks and Recuſants on both hands: for the ſupream 
Power, wherever it is veſied, whether in one or many is very weak and imperfe& 
and deſerves not its attribute, if a Prohibition lye againſt it from any other Court, 
that ſhall challenge perſons and cauſes,that are not merely ſpiritual), to its Juriditions 
But the wiſedomnf a man is not ſo much ſeen in his end, as in the choice of means 
to accompliſh it, and the new Lord Deputy was a great Maſter in this part ofthe 
' Politicks; and asnone coulddiſcerne a fit inſtrument better, ſo he diſcerned none fit- 
ter forhis purpoſe than Door Brambalh; It is obſerved that ſome of his Miniſters did 
juſt fill the placesin which he ſet them , and were of no great ſignification in any 
other, But Door Bramball was fitted for every ſervice, not only of the Church, but 
the Law, and Crown,and fiate,in all which he diſcharged himſelf with ſuch facility, 
that tho he was often employed in, he was not entangled with ſecular bufineſs, but, 
thereby rendred himſelf both more conſtderablc, and able to ſerve his proper Pro= 
vince. It was not without much difficulty, that he was drawne over into this Kings 
dome, We have heard of one called from the Plough to be Captain of the 
. Roman Army, and of Eliſha, from the ſame Employment to be the Prophet 
of Tfrael, Doctor Bramball had ſet bis band to the plough alſo, and his friend Maſter 
Wandesford ( to whom the Lord Deputy had writ trom London about him found 
him at it, labouring in the word and Dodrin. And vcry unwilling to be divertcd, he 
told him when he had delivered his meſſage, that no Country affords greater choice 
of Learned men than England, wherehe might ſee many great Lights in private pa» 
riſhes content with little oyle, that more needed preferment , and it was true; But 
as Hannibal anſwered his brothera little before the battel at Canne, tho the Romans 
be very ſtrong, and have many valiant Captains, yet they have not many Mag»'s, ſo 
tho that famous Church was ef old, and was then, and is now , ik ever , the fupor 
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F + 13 undi, yet ſhe had not many Bramballs, Maſter Wandesford knew. that being carly- 


imployed in Government, he had acquired a great dexterity in it, and that he was: 
then in hisſirength and Zenith,being about fourty years of age,and that therefore like 
GoliaÞs ſword , there would be none like him eſpecially in the hand of fuch a cham= 
pion as the Lord Deputy Wentworth, and therefore he (till preſſ'd forward with the 
}arge promiſes he had Commiſſion to make himz but he found that all ſuch Conſi= 
derations were, but like meate offered to a man that is not hungry. He was not to 
be mov*d by any argument but the neceſſities . which this Church groan'd under 
which when he underſtood he yielded and diſputed no more, | , 
* There wanted not men of honour and Intereſt on the other tide, who urged his 
continuance in his owne Country, from the generall love all men had for him, from 
a plentiful eſtate both temporall and ſpirituall, both, which he might expe to im= 
proue, being in as goodeſteeme with the Archbiſhop Nezl, then lately in the begin- 
ing of 1632 removed from Winton to Tork,, as he had been with all his Predeceſ- 
ſors Mathews, Mountaine and Harſnett, beſides he was offered by ſome Noble men 
to be made his Majeltics Chaplaine in ordinary, whence by caſy ſteps he might have 
riſen to the higher Honours of the Church. In all which he acknowledged there 
was great force, but ſaid, they might thence ſee, that he conſulted nzt with fleſh and 
blood. and ſolemnly proteſted in the preſence of God,that nothing but an unmingled 
zeal to ſerve God and the King in recovering the Rights of an oppreſſed Church ; 
which he underſtood the Lord Deputy had ſeriouſly laid to heart could, byaſs 
him againſt the inclinations he had to gratify ſo many dear and Noble freinds; upon 
which declaration they all defiſted fromany further attempt, as giving him up to 
the will of God, which they diſcerned overruled him in this matter. 

In the year 1633. having reſigned all his Church preferments in England, he came 
over into this Kingdom. The Lord Deputy then and ſoon after invited many 
other Clergy men*of good merit, but by reafon of their Colmicallrifing, they were 
for ſome time leſs conſpicuous, being ſo much in the beames of this great Light, out 
of which, as ſoon as they had got, = of them appeared of the firſt magnitude, Dr. 
Brambhall, ſoone gave evidence of his ſufficiencies for the work the Lord Deputy had 
for him, and he ſoone found wayes to expreſſe his value for Dr. Bramball. He had 
been but alitle while here, when he was made Arch-Deacon of Meath, a Dignity of 
Good value, I thinke the beſt of that title in this Church. 

The firſt publick ſervice he was employed in was a Regal! viſitation, in which he 
was either one of his Majeſties Commiſhoners with Baron Hilton, Judge of the Pre- 
rogative, or ſuch a Coadjutor that all was governed by his directions. He there dif- 
covered thoſe things,. of which he made that uſcafter, that ſome of every oracrin the 

Lignified or diſtinguiſhed have reaſon to blefle God for 
him. 

He had heard much of the lamentable Condition of this Church, and he:found it 
worſe than report ſpake it. The Revenues miſerably waſted, the diſcipline ſcanda- 
louſly Aeſpiſed, and the Miniſters but meanly conſidered, The Biſhopricks he found 
wretchedly dilapidated, by fee farms, and long leaſes at ſmall Rents; granted partly 
by the Popiſh Biſhops, who reſclved to carry as much with them as they could, like 
the wiſe, but unjuſt ſteward, gratifying their freinds, that they might receive ther 
into their habitations, and partly by their Proteflant Succeſſors who might feare an- 
other turn, and were,having their example, diſpoſed enough to make uſe ct the 
ſame Arts « by ſuch meanes on the one ſide and the other,it is certain, many Biſhop» 
ricks were made as {mall as facrilege could make them. In ſo much that had not ſome 
ſiop been given , ſome forced torefund, and ſome new Endowments made, the 
Church had been {0 empoveriſhed in a ſhort time, that there had been no Roome for 
a Reformation : for if all the Biſhoprickshad been made as poore as ſome were, I am 
of opinion Epiſcopacy had not been ſo AntiChritian a thing as of late years it was ac» 
counted by ſome, ſome account of this we havein theBiſhop of Derry?s letter toPri- 
mate Uſher, which I ſhall inſert in its due place, Cloyne, was reduced to five marks 
perannum, hence the Biſhop was called Epiſcopns quinque marcarum 3 Agbadoe to 01. 
O1. 08.and Ardfert to aboutfixty pounds. two Biſbopricks in Kery, and fo they ſtand, 
Ri, Lymerick had above five parts of fix made away by fee farms,or encroached on by 
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the-undertakers, tome pittance, whezeot was .reltored by the Act of Explanation, as 
an\ Augmentation'to the See;but neither that,nor 1ithink,any other,have the full benefit 
ofhis Majeſtics Piety. * | 
-1| Caſhel Emly Waterford, Liſmore, and Killale,all make the ſame complaint. - Cork, 
and. Roſs, I think /farcd the bett of any, a very good man Biſhops Lyons being, by 
Gods providence' placed early there in the Retormation, who was ſucceeded by 
tao of the family of the Boyles, the firſt brother to the late Earl of Cork ( the won» 
der 'of his time for the fair acquilition of ſo great an Eſtate and ſo many Honours 
to his Family )the ſecond his near” kinſman( and Father to his Grace thepreſent 
Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin and Chancellor of this Kingdom ) tranſlated after from 
Cork to the Archbiſhoprick of Tuam,none of all which ſuffered any diminution that 
Ican hear of, to be made in the Revenues of thoſe Churches 3 what was done in 
Cloyne, was before their time But otherwiſe there is not one in this Province of 
Caſhel, That has not the print of the facrilegious paw uponit, and on ſome of them 
this inſcription too,Veſtigia nulla retrorſum; thoſe that now enjoy ſuch things, eſteem- 
ing, themſelves innocent, becauſe they were not the firſt violators, not conſidering 
that-they are ſtill male fidei Poſſeſſores, and asour ſaviour ſaid the Children of thoſe 
that Killed the Prophets. Non minus eft vitium, quam querere, parta tweri, If 1 liſtened 
tothe Complaints abroad I know I might heareſad ſtories, and heavy groanings 
from the Gholis of moſt of the Biſhopricks in the Kingdom, tho ſome of them were 
appeaſed before the time I now write of, by the Piety and bounty of King Famer, 
in the Eſcheated Counties, at the Sollicitation of the then Lord Primat Hampton, and 
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Biſhop Mont-Gomery whoſe Praiſes ſhall ever be in the Church, for the brave op- 


poſition they gave to the wicked deſignes of the moſi Potent men at that time inthe 
Kingdomez God favouring their prudent and pious Endeavours by giving them 
Grace in the Eyes of that learned Prince, But I muſt attend the Viſitation , and the 
odſervations of Dr. Bramball, made of things as they at that timg Rood 3 who dif 
covered another evill as black as the former . For the ſacra fames, having torne 
off the fleſh , was in many places found gnawing the very bones of the Church 
(thovery often ſuch ſtomacks as are urged withthat kind of&vMwis like Pharaobs leane 
kine, neither are the fatter nor the fairer for their foule feeding )Beſides downe right 
tacrilegc, that bold and barefaced _—_— that deſtroyes at noone day, he ſaw an- 
other Abaddon, that had more of the Subtilty of the Serpent,a Peſtilence that walketh in 
darkneſſe,l mean Simony: ſo that the poore pittance that was left,could hardly be ob- 
tained, unlefs the Patrons had ſome feeling of the gratitude of ſuch as they preſen- 
ted or at leaſt, unleſs there were in the language of the Canoniſts, what is next to 
Simony, a Confidentia, that the Clerk would be a Gentleman. This is ſuch a canker 
as cats imperceptibly into the very bowells and vitall;ot Religion : For if buying 
ohOffices in Common-wealths be a grievance,the buying of benefices in the Church 
is a miſchief and a Ruinc whereby thieves breake through and Steale, Ignorant and 
vicious, ſordid and hereticall Paſtors creep into the folds; and poiſon the fountains 
out of which the flock ſhould drink, and ſo thoſe who ſhould be the falt of the 
Eaith to purge and to cleanſe, do but corrupt the ſpringsof Chriſtian Councell and 
Inſtruction. The Church therefore has(not without great reaſon)called this wiaked- 
nefſe by a very ill name, and provided againſt it by very ſevere Sanctions. The fin 
of Simon, was to think that the gift of God might be purchaſed with mony, it was 
; an undervaluing of the holy Ghoſt,and the Apoſtle St. Peter intimates the greatnes 
of the ſin, not only in his warm return, tby money periſh with thee, but in that cau- 
tious exprethon, Repent,pray, if perbaps the thought: of thine heart may be forgiven thee. 
No man dos imagine that what the Church now calls Simony, is properly the fin of 
Simon Magus, nor dos he that by any ſordid or nefarious practice obtains a Church 
Living purchaſe the Holy Ghoſt(for how cau the clerk buy him of the Patron, who 
has him not to (ell ) yet it is not improperly ſo called becauſe it has ſome reſem- 
 blance of itgit is a buying of that which in fome ſence, is the gift of God, and becauſe 
when diſcovered it is puniſhable,as that fin is: So we know many crimes are called 
felonics and treaſonsin the Law which are not ſignified by -thoſe words in their 
firſt ſence and defigne,but becauſe,the ſame puniſhment is provided for them as for 
felons and traitours, Now as no man better ated the miſchief, that grew 
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apon this ttock, fo-aone could _ with more zeal, cer Off ſuch wnnaturell branches 
with Eccleſiafticall cenſure,nor whip the buyers and ſillers ont of the Temple,nat onely 
the Gebazithat would take, but the Simon that would give or truck for ſpiritual com 
modigies. Spme are of opinion that if the Law againli Simony were mitigated and the 
gath agajult ic not required, fo that the Clerk were under no feare ot deprivation 
9r.9waing him(ctfa perjured Perſon, and the Patron onely were to loſe his Right 
of Preſentation, it would more effectually prevent the practice of itz whereas now 
the fears that both parties arc in, are mutuall obligations whereby eachis cured a- 
gainlt the:other in bonds ofthe greateſt ſecrecy, which each keepiug in the deep of his 
heaxt, there.is greag encouragement in an evill matter: for neither of them dare bite 
the others tinger, becauſe his owne lip is betweenit and his teeth. Whether ſuch men 
think wiſcly, 1 leave to wiſer heads co examine. The way which this great «aa. 4yO- 
rooke, was the regular one of puniſhing both parties, whom he never ſpared. Ot this 
ſort of Traffickers he found too many in this Regall vifitation,tho often ſo cunningly 
diſguiſed, that ic was hard tolay the Law to many of their caſes, in many places 
ke tound the Patrons (Generally) where Livings were Preſentative, & where they 
were no&Glome powerfall man(ſome has ricas Simon was accompted )in the Pariſh or 
vicinage had made contracts with the poore Miniſters during Incumbency (in ſore 
places-for a term of years) tor yery {mall Rents,which they were commonly glad 
to accept, not daring to refuſe when Offered: for ifany man were pervers and would 
not pay his tithes, the Church juriſdiction was ſunk ſo low that there was no 
Way for the Miniſter to keep above water unleſs ſome powerfull man held him by 
the chin, for which if he were not rewarded with a benificiall Leaſe, he himſelte 
would dowſe him in, and leave him to emerge as he could,in fuch caſes ( and there 
were many ſuch ) not coming directly under Simony, tho of high Oppreſlion, he 
would take great pains to per{wade to juſtice and mercy; But where this would 
not doe, he had one effeQual way which was to remove the Incumbent to other 
Livings, and ſo reſcue him out of the Gripes of the oppreſſor.. Oneor two Inftan- 
ces in a dioceſs was enough to let the reſt ſee he was in good earneſt, 

Buthe ſpent not his time in this peregrination only. ſurveying of Glebes and va- 


| ling of tithcs to make theclergy richer,and to advance the temporal Intereſt of the 


Church, he was more troubled to diſcern ſom opinions of generall credit amo 
them that he judged very prejudiciall to a good life, which yet were reverenced al: 
moſt like Articles of faith: And he was very defirous to abate of their value and to 
reduce them to what they ought onely to paſſe for, ſchoole opinions: that ſo men 
might have the liberty of their privat reaſons ſalvs fide, and ſalvs charitaze. He could 
notendure to ſce ſome men enſlave their Iudgement to a Perion or a party, that 
cry upnothing more than Chriſtian Liberty. He thought that liberty was much 
confined, by being Chained to any mans Chair, as if all he uttered, were ex Tripode.and 
to be made the ſtanderd and teft of Orthodoxy, That the Chriſtian Faith and 
Liberty, are themmoſt in danger when ſo many things are crowded into Confeſlt- 
ons, that what ſhould be practical, becomes purely a ſcience, ofa Rule of life a 
uſcleſſe ſpeculation, of a thing eaſy to be underſtood a thing hard to be remembred. 
That jt was the Intereſt of the Proteſtant Church, to widen her bottom and make 
her Articles as charitable and comprehenſive as ſhe could, that thoſe nicer accuracies 
that divide the greateſt witsin the World might not be made the Charadterifticks,of 
Reformation, and give occafion to one party to excomunicate and cenſure another: 
Thus he (aw the Church of England conltituted, both Calviniſts, and Arminians ( as 
we have learn'd to abuſe and nick-name one another ) ſubſcribe the fame Propoſi- 
ons, and walk to the houſe of God as friends;and he from that time beganto medi- 
tate how to have the ſame confeſſion here, which he after brought to paſs, as ſhall 
be ſeen in due place. 

Upon hisreturnto Dublin he adviſed the Lord Deputy of alt he had obſerved 
and done, and humbly defired him to invigorate the Church diſcipline with the ſe» 
cular Arme, without which the other ( to ſuch a heighr of - ptofanefs was that 
age grown, and yet tulit nos nequiores) would be of no conſideration. For - men 
have Sence,that have not Faith, and know there is a priſon tho they will not beleive 


there isan -Hell; and therefors it has been Scoffingly ſaid, they would not _ ow 
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Divell of Excommunication, but for his horn, meaning the writt that follows 9x 
ſhould follow. The Efficacy of the mere ſpiritual cenſure is reckoned with the 
white powder among the vulgar Errours by thoſe of no Religion, or thoſe of an- 
other Religion: but when it is fortifyed with the Civill Power , it makes ſome 
noiſe and dos ſome Execution. And therefore in the eaſe this Church then was 
and now is, if we would deſervethe name we arecalled by , of Chriſtian and Re- 
formed , if we would beat down Vice and Profaneneſfs, if we: would root out 
Schi/me and Sacrilege the ſtaineand diſhonour of the'Reformation, as well as ſuper- 
ſition and Idolatry, thereis no way, but by giving the Church , thefree exerciſe 
of that ſpiritual Power,ſhe derives from Chriſt 5nly,and making it ſignificant by civil 
puniſhment , among ſuch who Weighing every thing by a carnal ballance, feare 
nothing they cannot fee or feele, A word was ſufficient to the Lord Deputy , who 
as readily received as the other | rt was no {mall encouragement to him. 
This was indeed a great part of his Errand into this Kingdom. The Policy of that 
Age was to make the Monarchy ſtrong and redoubtable to its Neighbours, and the 
Proteſtant Religion healthy and long-liv'd by an entire union of all his Majeſties 
SubjeRs in the ſameConfeſtion & worſhip,& he knew all men are not to be Preach't 
and diſputed but to be governed into vertue & piety,peace & unity;& but that thoſe 
endeavours were unhappily miſunderſtood we ſhould not have had reaſon to com- 
plain of that valet#dinary fiate,the Church now labours under, 

The Lord Deputy had ſo juſt a ſenſe of this firft ſeruice of his Chaplaine, that he 
made it knowne by repreſenting him ſo advantageouſly to the King, that the 
Church then mourning for herloſs inthe death of the Grave and Learned Downbam 
Biſhop of Derry , was ſoon comforted by the Promotion of DoRor Bramhall to that 
See, as by the birth ofa new ſon. He was now advanced to a convenient height, 
to take alarger and freer proſpe&t , and by this accellion of Honour and Power 
and the perſonal favours of the Lord Deputy —_—_ him,in a greater capacity to 
perform the good he aym'd at. - He knew within {hort time, a Parliament was to 
be called, againſt which he was buſy in framing the Idea 'and mode! of ſeveral ne- 
ceſſary things hee had projeQed, and which in that ſeaſon he happily com» 

afſed. ; 
; In the interim he took an opportunity to viſit his new Flock,in his journey when 
he underſtood he was come within the Verge of his Diocels, he immediately deſcens 
ded from his horſe and with much humility and devotion,implor*'d the affiftance 
of the Divine Grace in the difcharge of the Duty he was called to, and which God 
and man expected from him in that place. In the rode afterward he defired 
of Dot or Walker an account of his Dioceſs, anJ admired much at the poverty of 
the Churchlivings, which he had heard were the beſt in the North, and conſequent- 
lyI reland ; but when he underſtood the Reaſon to be the ſame there, which he had 
found elſewhere,viz. farming during Incumbency,or elſe the Landlords countenan- 
cing the tenants againſt the Miniſter,by which means theyſett their own Lands dea- 
rer , and keptup a continual ſtrife between Prieſt and People; he adviſed him not 
to beafraid of any man,But in a faire way toinſiſt upon his right,8 if it weredenied 
he would let thoſe men ſee , they were not greater than Laws, which the Lord De- 
puty was reſolved vigorouſly to executeagainſt all oppreſhon,eſpecially if it had the 
leaſt tinRure of Sacrilege- And they ſoon underſtood , he ſpake with good ad- 
vice, The poor Clergy began to lift up their heads, and found their ' eſtates had as 
firme foundation as any others in the Law, and their cauſe and Perſons as much 
countenance from the ſtate. His firſt Sermon as I haveheard was on the 1. Cor. 
4,21, What will ye, ſhall T come unto you with a Rod, or in love and the Spirits of 
Meekneſs? He was no very ſevere ExaGor among them in leſſer matters, eſpecially 
for a time, being deſirous to ſweeten and rec ommend the diſcipline of the Church,as 


' an eaſy yoke to them, of which I have heard one inſtance, which tho in a trivi- 


al matter, ſpoke his mind. Walking with his Chancellour and DoQtor Walker on 
the City Walls the Chancellour obſerving ſeveral people at work in their Meadows 
on the Feſtival of St. Peter, ſhewed them to the Biſhop and defir'd to know, 
what courſe ſhould be taken with them, whoonely anſwered pleaſantly, ler 
them make hay white the ſun ſhines : concluding it they could be gain'd in the 
More 


—more necellary things, ' cicher rhe reſt would follow 


ple had not their Pater Noſter. He had a very tender regard for his 
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follow alter , or ic were not Sapch 
mace cr, if they did not. & 1s 1H 9.Þ Co 
He found his Dioceſs carcd for by able Preachers,generally zefiding on their Cares: 
only the Biſhop of Ardagh held the Arch-Deaconry and Ardfrs, two great livings 
by Commendam 3 but finding his title infirme,he ſoon made way for two able men 
ro ſucceed himy By which he taught others ,that.he looked for a diligent atten- 
dance on their Duty, and that they muſt not expect their perey where the peo- 
Clergy, tho 
gpinioned otherwiſe than himſeltwas, if he found them otherwiſe deſerving; mires- 
ring the elder as Fathers, and the younger as bretbren , vouchlatingto call-ſume 
Father, that ask*t him bleſhing as the old venerable Mr, Falker. And ifhe found 
them learned , he made them more ſo, byhis learned diſcourſes from the Pulpir, 
by his privat arguings 2nd inſtrufQions, adviſing them in the Method and matter of 
their Studics: whereby he gently reduced ſeveral to more ſober & charitable thoughts 
of ſome dodtines, againſt which the prejudice of their Education,and the efteeme 
they had for their _ Biſhop, made them Zealous, Some few he removed. as 
branches that brought forth no fruit, and brought in their xoom pious and worthy 
perſons,as Mr. Sing the preſent Lord Biſhop of Cork, Stanbop, Winter &c« nor was his 
labour wanting among, the Lay Gentry, reducing ſome that had ſtrayed, and con- 
firming ſome that ſtaggerd, their blood being apt to take infetion from the neigh» 
bour Kingdome, as the Laird of Lacquey and others brought to his Lordſhip by Dr. 
Walker, to whom he gave full ſatistaQion in their ſcruples. 

The Revenues of his Church hevery much improved, in the recovery of Lands 
detained from his Predecefſors,as Termin, Colaby , &c-. befides the advancements he 
made in the Rents. finding Deſart Martin to be a menſall, he retriev'd it to that 
uſe,and made a Parke there,and fo left it to his ſucceſſors who proſume Rillhold it as 
ſuch, without leaſing of it out to Tenants, longerthantheir owne title holds in hisEn- 
deavours of this kind he was fo ſucceſiful,that hee is affirm'd ta,have doubled the 
Rent of that Biſhoprick,before he was forced from it by the common Calamity; 

But he was not defign'd for the good ofhis ſucceſſour only : his Light ſeemed 
ſtill x1der @ buſhell, when confined within the compaſs of any Private Afﬀair, and 
therefore he was ſooncalled upto Dublin to be ſet o# s Candleſtick, and placed on 
the ſummit ofall Eccleſiaſtical Adminiſtrationin the Kingdom in fuch things as were 
not ordinable by the reſpeQive privat Governours of the Church. The Talents of 
the then Lord Primate Vſher C not more famous for his learning than his piety) 
were more properly employed , becauſe more agreeably to his quiet and gentle 
ſpirit in Preaching and in writing : to which lafter Employment the Biſhop of 
DerFhad not yet leaſure to attend , tho he frequently excelled in the former. In 
their ſeveral Miniſteries they did both great ſervice to the Churth, according to the 
gracegiven them,the one waiting on exhortation,$& the othef ruling wich diligence, 
VJher "like St. Peter was Primat of the College, but on Brambell like St. Paxl, lay the 
Care of all the Churches. | 

In the tenth year of King Chorles the firſt. Anno Domoni 1634. Fuly 14.A Parliament 
was called in this Kingdom, and whith it a Convocation of the Clergy z Which 
the Biſhop of Derry conſider'd as a wide door and effeQual to introduce what he 
had purpoſed for the good of this Church: and though there were many adverſaries, 
yet he accompliſhed ut leaſt the part of what he had fo contrived; ,- 

The things he chiefly intended, were the improvement of the temporal Eſtate of 
the Church and the union of it with that of England, inthe ſame of Articles, of Re- 
ligion, and the ſame Canon of Diſcipline and worlhip. 

In order to the firſt, ſeveral Acts were paſſed in behalf of the Church, as it is a 
Corporation endowed with temporal advantages,never ſo many in one Parliament, 
in all which the Lord Deputy made ſuch uſe y the Biſhop of Derry,that he- was the 
firſt 8& the laſt to projet and model! them, I would not be thought to detra& from 
the honour in theſe mattersdue toother worthy Inſtruments, as Sr. George Rad= 


' cliffe Mr. Wandesford and others, perſons of great meri, che former being a Gentle- 


manof great: learning, andas great( tho tly miſtaken ) integrity and zeale 
for the Proteſtant Church , much leſs go drog from the Great —_— 
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hinfelfe:: but it iswell known how much he was affiſted and eaf'd by the Biſhſop of 
Derry's Counſells, and that he ſo much confided in his Wiſdom, that it is no reflex- 
jon-upon-him-to affirm that all Eccleſiaſtical matters eſpecially were concluded by 
the other: for, for:this end he was brought hither * 

The worke indeed was great,& there wasneed of many heads, & many handsfor there 
wanted -not Sanballats & Tobiahs who with the people of the land endeavoured t0 weak- 
eu them and binder the Building : of which becauſe I am to give an acount itis needful 
to. deferibe the'lines & the toundations that were laid in the Statutes of that Parlia- 
ment which may be ſeen in Sr. Richard Bohor”t, Edition of the ſtatutes of Freland. The 
fix(t; whereof was, Arſtatute for the maintenanceand execution of pious uſes obliging 
all ArchBiſhops and Biſhops to perforfy/ every ſuch truſt, according to the true in- 
tent of the deeds, in that behalfermade or tobe made. Seſs, 3. caps 1. fol, 50. The - 
next was a ftatute for Confirmation of Leaſes made by the Lord Primat, and other 
Biſhops of Vier, of fuch Endowments as had been made by King Fames, to the Arch- 
Biſhoprick of Armagh, the Biſhopricks of Derry, Clogher, Raphoe, and and Killmore , 
giving them power any time within five years, to make Leaſes for ſixty years of 
tuch Lands. Sefs; 3 cap. 5. fol. 56. Some good effect which his Lordſhip had found 
by this fiatate, mate hime zealous for paſſing of onein like forme for all the Bi- 
ſhopricks in the Kingdom: of which more afterward . But the Great Baſtion, for 
the defence of the Church was that which paſſed Seſs. 4 cap. 3. fol. 78, Entituled, 
An Act for the Preſervation of the Inheritance Rights and Proffits of Lands belonging 10 
the Church and Perſons Eccleſiafticall, This limited them to time and Rent, preſcrib- 
ed what they might ſett, and for what aud how long, and is the ſecurity of (ucceſh- 
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ON. 
Before the'laſi of theſe ſtatutes was paſt,I am ſo far from wondering that the church 
loſt {o much, that T wonder ſhe had any thing left to looſe. By the fatute of Mort- 
maine care was taken the ſhould not grow too fat and purſey, provifion was made 
againſt diſcaſcs arigng from Plethory, but none againſt impoverithing and utter con- 
ſumption,tho they fay thoſe that ariſe from evacuation, are the hardeſt to be cured. 
The fore dd6ore was ſhut faſt, that nothing without licence ſhould come in, but the 
other doore was ſett open, at which defiructive Iſſues were made. Where fortner- 
ly the Eſtate of the church ebbed by the ſiniſter Arts of her Truſtees { for their 'lefs 
band knew what their right hand. did) it flowed as faſt againe, and the Circulation 
was maintained by new Endowments not a litle helped by che gainfull dodtrin of 
Merits, of Indulgences, Purgatory, and tbe like, which the fa&tors of the Roman Church 
knew how to improve, and apply in ſucha Crif:s , when amzn would give the whole 
World in exchange for bis ſoule.- But fince thoſe mercenary doctrins are exploded in 
the Reformation,it had been juſtice and Picty timely to have prevented the churches 
utter Ruin as well as policy to prevent her over matching the Laity, and becoming 
monſtrous by fill growing after ſhe had arrived to ajuſt ſtature- Now at laſt,but 
very late, the Poſtern was ſhut too, and ſome hopes given in this ſtatute of regaining 
in time what had been unjuſily made away by fee farm. The Church is thereby 
enabled on - ſurrendry of ſuch Titles and ſome Emprovement of Rent(the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Conncill conſenting ) to Make leaſes f6r lixty years, by which meanes ſhe 
was in many places bettered ſome what at preſent , and had a hopefull proſpect of 
recovering het full right at laſt, and the Eſtates and conſciences of the Tenants were 
ſecured, in more juſt and legal tenures than formerly they had held by. But the 
- Biſhops ( and ſome few Deaneries perhaps)endowed with Lands )were cheifly bene- 
fitted by theſe Acts. Care was alſo had of the Inferior Clergy in another. Seſs. 4. 
cap. 2. fol 75. which inableth reſtitution ot Impropriations, and * Tubes an& other 
Rights Eccleſiaſticall,to the clergy with a reſtraint of aliening theſame and directions 
for the preſentations to Churches. By thisthe Clogg ofa licence, which lay like a 
Lyon in the way, was removed, quoad hec; the Rights of patrons ſecured, and power 
given for the uniting and conſolidating Rectories and Vicarages, to the great Joy of 
many a poore labourer in the Harveft, who thence forth conceived hopes, h aving long 

Sowne in tears, at laſt to Reap in jo and bring their Sheaves with them. | 
By theſe ſeverall ſtatutes did the Piety of that Gracious Prince ſhine upon a poor 


diſtreſſed Church,which was as chearfully __ and acknowledged in an other 
Act. 


OY 
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Act, wherein the Clergy gave his Majeſtic 8 ciitire ſublidics, aan Exemplary eeſii- 
1nony of their Loyall affection, rather than as thing worthy his' favorable ac- 
ceptance. Confetfing to his.immartall-honour before God and the Chriſtian world, 
that as no Chuch under Heaven didever fiand in- more need, fonone dig ever find 
more Royal and munificent ,Patrons'and Protectors, his. Majeſtic not only having 
made Reſtitution of that which the 1niquity of former times had bereft them of, but 
as if he intended to expiate cheir faults,egriching them with new and Princely'-en- 
dowments, fol. 58. + Thus did the church being new enliven'd and beginning to 
lift up her head out of obſcurity celebrate the merits of that Religious King, re- 
ckoning, among other infinite obligations his Majelties inclitmable Goodnes,in ſend-- 
ing them a Governour ſo jult,carctul, 'provident and propitious to the Church. I 
know this may be cenſuredas apiece offervileandfacerdotal fatterie but it is by ſuch 
as know not what it isto be Grateful, whomight as well allow it, to be but a jul 
and humble Recognition, not only in Reſpect ofhis Majeſtic but his Deputy, if they 
conſidered ArchBiſhop Laud*s concern for him, as he paſſed under his window to 
Execution, and begg'd his prayers and blefling: the good Gentle man, ſaid he, had 
been more ſerviceable to the Church, than either himſelfe or any Church men had 
ever been. | : 

The foundation bcing laid in thele Acts , the Biſhop of Derry immediately ap- 
plicd himſelfe to building, which truly he carryed up, conſidering what materialls 
he had, whith incredible Expedition the teefarms and Impropriations tuck like 
Ivy to the old walls, and it was hard to ſeparate them. And inall the numerous 
Controverſies on that Account, his Lordſhip was the moderator to ſtate the Rents 
and compromize the whole difference,generally by conſent of Parties,and ſometimes 
by orderfrom the Council Table, which then much influenced many affairs, eſpecial- 
ly where the forms and niceties of the Law. had rendered it incempetent for that end. 
But that ſo rough and diſtaſiful a matter might be carry*d on with Effect I 
his great care was to recommend ſtout $& prudent Perſonsto the Lord Deputy for 
the higher preferments of the Church, which were accordingly filld with ſuch men 
as they became voyde. Dean Sing being made Biſhop of Clone, of which he ſoon, 
at his owne great Expence gave a good account, making of every Mark an huns 
dred pound, and Dean Leſſly, Biſhop of Downe, and Connor : both men of parts at 
booke and at buſineG: with ſeveral other I forbeare to name, __ 

It would be an endleſslabour to be particular in all the ſervices he did this Church 
of this kind,I will only give one inſtance, by which we may make ſome conjeRures 
of the reſt, and that is of the Primacy,which I find my Lord Primat Vsſher acknow- 
ledging in his Letters to him, bearing date Febr. 25.1635. which by the way was 
not a year after the fiatute had paſsed, which I obſerve as an argument of his great 

diligence and diſpatch even in ſuch matters,as move commonly very heavily. The 
Letter for ſo much as concerns this buſineſs, is as follows. I havereceived the Cas 
zalogue of CompoſitioWs whereby I find that the Augmentation of the Rents of this ſee a- 
mounteth to ſeven Hundred Thirty five Pound foure. Shillings and foure pence Per. annum, 
end that you have now paſſed the greater halfe of your journey, the reſt T hope you will fi- 
niſh in Good time; which being brought to a Good Iſſue not onely my ſelfe buz all my ſucceſſ- 
ours likewiſe ſhall bave cauſe to hanour the memory as well of my Lord Deputy as of your 
ſelfe, whom God bas uſed as an Inftrument to bring this work to ſuch perfeftion.. In the 
mean time with my moſt bearty thanks fqgr your extraordinary pains takenin the Churches 
Cauſe and mine, 1 recommend you t0 Gods Bleſſing and Reſt, | 
Your Lordſhips moſt aſſured loving friend and Brother 
: Ja. Armach 
I forbear troubling the Reader with the many high expreſhons ofhis care and vi- 
gilance in the concerns of the Church, which that Primate in ſeverall Letters uſes 
tohim. But if ſo great an Improvement was made in.that one ArchBiſhopnick, by - 
ſurrendries of fee farmes and Compoſitions for the Rents, and that this was only 
the halfe of his journey, what may we gueſs was done in his travail throughout the 
Kingdom. : ; 

Nor was he leſs iuduſtrious or ſucceſsful in behalfe of the Lower Clergy, whoſe 
caſe he would often lament with much compalhon, and whoſe Cauſe he ſingly ſuf- 

tain'd. 
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ay-P 's:.and they claime a ſhare in the Rule 
| Proffits and double hong, ; ofthe Church: but both are: mere 
forces put upon her.” The one we know was but an after-game Calvin was forced 

that be mighr ſecure himſclfe, and his own 


to play at Geneva tor wheedle 
4 emationhe intended.of which 1 doubtnot 
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wiledom ; had given afairer draught, but for the neceffitics 


zur his and his learnij 
he lay under of humouring them very much ; And bane poputies fecir, is an excuſe 


at any time for an ill piece of painting, But in England the Perſons to be uſed in 
the Reformation were above the Elderſhip of a Parochiall conſiſtory, they did 'not 
ſo much thirſt after thoſe petty honowss as gape for the Riches of the Chugch: 
And the was faine to wink at the Rapacious appetites of ſome Great Reformers, whoſe 
firong ſtomacks muſt paſs for Zeale:who unleſs they had been bribed with a part in 
che ettate of the Church, which needed no Reformation, would never have contri- 
buted their intereſt to the Reformation of the doctrin and Worſhip, where it was 
hugely wanting. And therefurethe Church conſidering theſe as the ſoule of Reli- 
gion, and that the life was more than meat, and the body than rayment was content to 
| part not only with her coat but with her bread, ſo wholeſom food might be miniſired 
to the people: but truly it is pitty ſhe ſhould fill be ſo great a ſufferer by her charity. 
But bleſſed be God there are ſome that have that ſenſe of her ſufferings, that they 
could wiſh ſome publick way contrived whereby ſhe mig ht be reſtored adintegrum. 
Certainly his Maicſtic and a Parliament would rejoice to hear fuch a propoſal, from 
ſome noble and active ſpirit that hadgyiſdom and Intereſt to manage ſo bravea de» 
figne. And methinks if cither Piety &f a noble Zeal by wetldoing to purchaſe Im+ 
mortality, and to embalm a Name to future Ages, and lay a foundation for building 
up of a family had any influence on the Genzs of this Age, we might hope to ſee 
the corner-ftone at leaſt lay'd,and heare all the people cry,Grace,grace, of ſuch a great 
and generous undertaking. | ie | 

The Excellent Perſon of whom I write, was a brave example, and lookes down 
from the height of that fame he acquired, inviting our endeavours;&upbraiding us for 
not being inſpired with the encouragement his ſucceſs affords : what that was. Inecd 
not tell, it is ſo well known, and I cannor, it was ſo great and vniverſal: but how he 
was encouraged and affiſted, and by what means he performed thoſe eminent ſervi- 
ces, I ſhall give ſomebrief account. 

Some few MR he obtain'd by power of Reaſon and perſwaſion, more 
by law but moſt of all by purchaſe, A L00g 

For the two firſt, his Majeſtics Royall Example wasan argument of great force, 
of which he made greatuſe with others. The return of ſuch Tithes as Remain'd Rill 
was eaſily obtain'd, when a gracious Prince fate in the Throne, herein piouſly im- 
itated by his preſent Majeſtic whom God long preſerve and rewardfor bis Royall bounty 
20 this Church. the King had by his Letters reſtored all impropriate tithes, as 
faſt as the leaſes ſhould expire, his Majeſties, now has done thelike and more, having 
given all forfeited impropriations alſo,tho ſome have matle a ſhift to defraud(tho they 
cannot the King of the Reward of his Piety ) the Church of the benefit: of it, by 
fiepping between and paſſing Patents of Reverſion, how valuable in Law I know not, 
having not aſkt advice of councell « The Lord Deputy in purſuance reſtored ſeverall 
Livings kept by his Predeceſſours for their Proviſions ,reſerving ſomething to be an- 
nually paid out of them, for. that end.' We are told alſo from a late Hiſtorian,that 
this Nobſe precedent had its conſequence upon ſome of the Nobility and Gentry as 
the Earl of Cork and others, who not only gave up ſome [mpropriations but began 
to build Churches fayes Dr : Heylin. ; 

We may readily beleive the Biſhop of Digrry was not backward in improving 
theſe Atguments by pointing at and applauding the Princely andNoble benefactors . 
He ſaid it wasa reproach not to follow ſo brave leaders,that it was unjuſt to exclaime 
ſo much againſt Popery in the point oftheir monaſtick Orders,for empoveriſhing the 
Church, and Fleecing the flock, which they never feed, when the Impropriators were 
beredes ex ofſe and quaffed in conſecrated boules, and fed their dogs with the childrens 
bread 


_ -the poore Vicar's champiors |}: 
bay Eldecs, ut we have a fort of Lay 
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bread, and ſpent the patrimony of the church fo rioutouſly and ſcandalouſly, many 
* of them, that if the Monks exceeded them, ifis an Argument they much needed a 
Reformation , but as was ſaid before , it concluded as ſtrongly in the ſame point 
againſt theſe, He wondered much at the complaint againſt non-Reſidents, to whom 
no man wasa more declared Enemy, when the tithes were poſleſſed in many places 
by Lay-men who could not be otherwiſe , tho they lived not only in the Pariſh, but 
ſome of them even in Churches & places conſecrate, taking to themſelves the bouſes of 
Godin poſſeſſion. It was a ſtrange thing to him that the word Parſon ſhould be growne 
into ſuch contempt when the Nobleſt men in the Kingdom were not only Parſons, 
but Vicars and pariſh Clerks. In the mean time poor people were famiſhed for want 
of food,crying like priſoners from their grates for bread for the Lords ſake. To con- 
clude, from ſecverall _— of Conſcience,of ſhame to keep, of fear to looſe, of hopes 
to winn the Deputies favonr &c.He perſwaded ſome into a full reſtitution,others into 
a competent endowment of the vicarage, or a fitt ſalary ( at lealt )) for the Curate, 
But it isnot to be imaginedall were ſo ingenuous, ſome were reſolved to hold tothe 
Concluſion in ſpight of the Premiſſes, let the fan of facrilege be never fo great, the 
tith corne makes very good Bread : in ſuch caſes he was forced to make uſe of 
theRod of the law,inſtced of the ſpirit of meeknes which proved ſometimes to theadvan- 
tage of the Church, for being provoked to ſhake the bough, not only the apple he 
aym'd at, but many others would often fall into his lap, Whena particular living 
was only deſigned, the whole Abbey has been found in the King, and conſequently 
given to the Church, None could more readily diſcover a flaw in tithes and hav- 
ing found it, none drive the wedg further. In Connaxght he took very much pains 
in behalf of the poore Vicars, and in other places, as in Kerry, where he generally 
obtained half of the tiths to be ſettled on them where notwithſtanding to my 
owne certain Knowledg ten vicarages make not above fixty or ſeventy pounds Per 
annum. 

A third way is yet behind by which he recovered more than by the other two, 
Where neither Reaſon nor Religion could open the heart, nor the force of Law un- 
claſp the hand, he dealt in a fair way of purchas; and truely his indefatigable travails 
in this way are never enough to be admired: but while God and the King and his 
owr.e Conſcience faid unto.him, well done Good and faithfull ſervant he enterd into 
great joy in the height of all his labour, It will be aſkt, unde babzit ? and indeed 
it is hardly to be anſwered, the ſtock was not great, but God infinitely bleſt and 
multiplyed it like the loaves. His owne was liberally imployed, but what was 
that to feed ſo many? however with that he began in his owne Dioceſs where 
there was but litle matter to work upon3 but his ſucceſs was like that of ſome Ge- 
nerals, who are ſometimes drawne into a Victory when they thought only of a 
ſcarmouch or beating up only of the out guards,the thing gave ſo much leſs oppoſiti- 
on than he expected, that he was invited to ſtretch his line beyond his owne Jurif- 
dition. The ArchBiſhop of Canterbury immediately upon the firft fignification 
countenanc*d the work, and lent him his hand and his head,and his purſe too, hav- 
ing defign'd fourty thouſand pounds for it. He did not more oppole it in o_—_ 
becauſe he liked not the fatours, nor the deſigne, than he incouraged it and op- 
plauded it here. His Majeſtic had given ſome money to pious uſes, which his Grace, 
finding the Biſhop of Derry both a faithfull and wiſe fieward, procured to be com- 
mitted to hismanagement . Beſides what hehad out of England, he borrowed of 
ſeverall Rich men greate ſummes of moncy, and ſecured them out of the Ifsues 
of the Impropriations which he bought, putting them into thehands .of ſuch Cres 
ditors for acertain term of years, which being expired, they where to revert to 
the Church. He got ſome mony alſo by voluntary ſubſcriptions from many, whom 
he alwayes repreſented with ſuch advantage to the Lord Deputy, that they repent- 
ed not of their Charity. For this uſe alſo he ſo order*d matters in the ſurrendry ot 
fee farms, that the ſurpluſage of Rent; which he gained for ſeverall Biſhops ſhould 
be for ſome years thus imployed. The gouds alſo of Perſons dying inteſtate, being 
partly diſpoſable by the Court Chriſtian tor pious uſes, he procured to be directed 
this way. Lhave not heard that the Commutations for penances were made 
any uſe of, but if that Age were like this, and the Church diſcipline any thing warm 
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L doubt it had been a richer fund than any Thave yet named. From the Clergy ſuch 
as were rich,he had great afliſtance : for as matters had been ordered for want 
of good Tithes or faculties or ſome way or other, theywhere ſo lyable to him, or 
their dependance and expeRations were ſuch , that he had no ſmall power over 
cheix purſes, which he never made uſe of otherwiſe thanto borrow, being ever 
very juſt in repaying , as abhorring to offer Robbery for a ſacrifice. 

By theſe and other ways ( not com to my knowledge )heregair®d to the Church 
in the ſpace of four years time;Thirty,ſome ſay,Fourty Thouſand pounds per annum, 
whereof he gave account at his going int England to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, ſo that many a poor vicar now cats of the trees, the —_ of Derry planted, and 
when he cats his mcale, has reaſon to thanke God for his BenefaQor , and many 
ſhall hercafterhave their grounds refreſhed by his care and labour, that know not 
the head and ſpring of the River that makes them fruitful. It is not to be doubted 
but he had recovered much more, but for the Rebellion of Ireland, after which he 
became as famous for thoſe other gitts God had beſtowed on him,as Eminently be- 
nefitting this Church, in > gore, en doQrine againſt the Papiſts, as he had atready 
her diſcipline and property againſt the malecontents among our ſelves. But of this 
more afterwards. In the meane time let us waitcon him from the houſe of Parlia- 
ment and the Council Chamber, and the High Commitſhon and other Courts, 
where headvocated the Churches cauſe in right of her Eſtate and Dowry, to the 
Convocation, and ſee how he mengaed the ſecond point he propoſed , which was 
the union of this Church with that of England in the ſame Confellion, &c. 

Our charity to the Papiſts and our uncharitableneſs among our ſelves are their 
two Stabbing arguments againſt us. But there is no ſenſe in either 3 with the firſt I 
have nothing here to do, nor much with the ſecond. But in ſhort we have not 
ſo. much charity for them , let them flatter themſelves as they pleaſe, nor (o little 
charity for thoſe diſſenters among our ſelves, as they imagine, But however the 
diviſions of the Proteſtant Churches, 'the want of harmony in their Confeſhons,even 
under the ſame Prince are very popular objetions. The Archbiſhop of Canterbzry 
thought it reaſonable to filence the clamour, in which indeed rhere was more nioiſe 
than reaſon, and injuſticethan either, and propoſed it to the Lord Deputy, who by 
the Biſhopof Derry happily accompliſhed it. I ſaid there was great injuſtice in the 
objection , and I think I ſaid true. We do not underſtand how every different 
opinion makes a diviſion between Churches , unlcſs every opinion muſt paſs for an 
Article of faith, and the whole Syfteme of Chriſtianity were in danger of being dif- 
ſolved , if there were not an entire agreement in thoſe ſpeculations, in which there 
will never be an accord, till all men have the ſame complexions, Tutors, and pre- 
judices, The like objeQion was made of o1d,and ever may be made againſt Chriſti- 
anity in General . Julian may argue thus againſt the Chriſtians ofhis time becauſe 
of the difference of the Orthodox and Arria» Confellions, there was no truth in 
cither, and the whole Religion but a bundle of Controverſies, and ſuperſtitions and 
uncertainties, The Mafti might argue thus againſt the Pope : there is no truth 
or certainty in Chriſtian Religion, becauſe the Eaſtern and Weſterne, the Proteſtant 
and the Roman Doctors differ ( and in matters of hizher moment, than the Prote- 
ſtants do) Nay the Proteſtant may thus Argueagainſt the Papiſt,there is no certainty 
among you,for ye arenot,& we believe,ye never will be all agreed; And therefore the 
objection as it is unjuſt in it ſelf,fo it is unjuſtly managed bythePapiſts againſt us,for 
they cither believe it neceſſary that allChriſtians have the ſame opinions & be of the 
ſame ſide in eyery queſtion,or they do not?if not? whyzis that an objeRion againſt usz 
that is not one againſt them? if they doZhow then coms it to paſs, that having that ſhield 
of Infallibility to ſtrike all errors dead, that they ſuffer ſuch diſputes maintain'd with 
zeale & bitternes enough between the diſciples of their great Maſters of defence, being 
ready ju rare in verba magiſtri , to be depoſed for the truth of their propoſitions ? why 
do they not hold it up,S$ declare as by a judgement of Vrim ouwhich ſide the truth is? I 
need not inſtancein the Article of the Immaculat conception, or the uſe of Images or 
Tranſub(tantiation it ſelf variouſly propounded & taught in their Schools (as this Au- 
thor makes appeare among other things ) of Purgatory or Infallibility and ſuprema- 
cy over Princes, but in thoſe opinions only , ſometimes too hotly agitated among 
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the Proteſtants : tor there are as very Calviniſts and Armmians among thote as theſe 
In which points this Chnrch had been more definitive, than either prudence or 
charity would allow,or the Exampleof the Church of England commend. Ard this 
indeed was the danger:it is not this Churches opining this way & another that 
way materid kcviori,thatdevides the unity, but making cither neceſlary.at leaſt tor 
any other ends than peace order,as it they were not only Articles ot peace but Ar- 
ticles offaith , as this Author often diſtinguiſhes. So in the external forms of 
worſhip, there is no ſuch great inconcinnity in the varicty of them in ſev-121 

Churches, provided neither condemnthe other by preaching up the one as neccſſ>ry 
on any other account than obedience,&the other as unlawful-for hoth may be neceL. 

fary & unneceſſary, lawful & unlawtul according as they are commanded or forbid. 

den ſo that it is not the variety of the modes of worſhip that dos ſo much miſchicf 
as the fondnels or prejudicethat the worſhippers may have for or agaiuſt them, And 

here indeed I cannot but accuſe our ſeparatiſts of much folly& ſuperſiition and in« 
juſtice to our chriſtian liberty, which has left every Church toits indiffirency to 
chooſe for her ſelf and to chaſtiſe ſuch as refuſe to ackno wledge her 
authority in theſe matters. And at the ſame time I cannot but com=- 
mend the prudence of our Great Adverſary the church of Rome, whothinks fitt to 
give her Childernliberty to diſpute eagerly enough , and will not determin in f@- 
vour of cither party while both acknowledge her power , as thinking it better to 
have ſome running ſores than no health, and that to cloſe up ſuch iſſues might di- 
vert thehumor to ſome noble part, and perhaps queſtion the ſeat of Infallibility it 
ſelf, which ſits ſafe yet among them, tho no body knowes where. $o that tho there 
be diverſity of opinions among them, there is no Schiſme, for they all ſabmitt to 
the ſame diſcipline, agree in the ſame Ritzal of worſhip, and fay Amen to the ſame 
Prayers, which ſome underſtand and moſt do not; whereas Proteltants draw their 
ſwords and fight about that which ſhould unite them, and their very devotions and 
prayers are turu'd into contention 3 ſo that I may ſay their Kingdom is divided in it 
ſelf, but ours is divided againſt it ſelf. And at this Gap our Ruine enters, if we may 
not hope for that union from the common danger which no other argument could 
perſwade us to. 

The two Churches of England and Ireland had much of the ſame aire and ſpi- 
rit, the Reformation here being, much direed by that there : but the waters here 
were ſo troubled by the Romiſh fiſhers, that we did but impertedly receive the image 
they ſhed upon us, the mouth was a litle diſtorted,& the eyes had akind of {quint, & 
the Complexion was a litle ſowre and Calviniſtical, of which I can give no better 
reaſon,than that ſome good men have ſometimes more zeal,than Judgement, & like 
burnt children ſo much dread the fire, that they think they can never be farr enough 
from their fear. And therfore as much of the Jewiſh Religion was in oppoſition 20 
the inbabizants of the Land , ſoc here fome proceeded mu ch by the ſame meaſures x 
and hence became very dogmaticallin ſome Propofitions (molt oppoſite as they con- 
ceivedtothe Church of Rome ) left undetermin*d by the Church of England, wherein 
{hee declared great wiſdom and great mercy. 

The Biſhop of Derry laboured in the Convocation to have the correſpondence 
more entire and accurate: and difcourfed with great moderation and fobriety of the 
convenience of having the Articles of peace and Communion inevery National , 
Church worded in that latitude,that diflenting perſons in thoſe things that concern'd 
not the Chriſtian faith might ſubſcribe , and the Church not looſe the benefite of 
their labours , for an opinion, which it may be they could not help; that it wereto 
be wiſh'd that ſuch Articles might be contrived forthe whole Chriſtian world, but 
eſpecially that the Proteſtant Churches under his Majeltic*'s dominion might all 
ſpeake the ſame language and Particularly that thoſe of England and Ireland being Re- 
formed by the ſame principle and Rule of Scripture expounded by univerſal tradi- 
tion , councils , Fathers and other wayes of conveyance, might confeſs their 
faith in the ſame forme: for if they were of the ſame opinion, why did they 
not expreſs themſelves in the fame words ? But he was anſwer'd that 
becauſe their ſenſe was the ſame , it was not material if the expreſſions dit- 


ferd 3 and therefore it was fitter to confirm and (trengthen the Articles of this 
Church 
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Church paſſed in convocation and confirmed by King ITames, Anno 1615, by the Aus 
thority of this preſent ſynod. To this the Biſhop of Derry replyed, that tho the 
ſenſe might be the ſame, yet that our Adverſaries clamour'd much, that they were 
diſſonant confeſſions, and it was reaſonable to take away the offence, when it might 

be doneſo cafily: but for the confirmation of the Articles of 1615, he knew not 
what they meant by it, and wiſhed the Propounder to conſider, whether ſuch an 
Ac w ould not inſtead of ratifying what was dcfired, rather tend to the diminution 
of that Authority by which they were EnaQted,and ſeem to queſtion the value of that 
ſynod , and conſequently of this :for that this had no more power than that, and 
therefore could add no moments to it, but by ſodoing might help to incrvate both, 
By this prudent dreſling of this objetion, he avoyded the blow he moſt feared N 
and therefore againe carneſtily preſſed the Receiving of the Engliſh Articles, which 
were at [alt admitted: whereupon immediately drawing upa Canon and propoſing 
it, it paſſed accordingly. The Canon is the firſt of thoſe that was made in that 
Convocation: viz. of the Agreement of the Church of England and treland in the 
profeſlion of the ſame Chriſtian Religion and is, as follows. 
For the manifeſtation of our Agreement with the Church of England in the Confeſſion of 
the ſame Chriſtian Faith , and the Dofirine of the Sacraments, Ie do receive and a 
prove the book of Articles of Religion , agreed upon by the Arch-Bifhops and Biſhops and 
the whole Clergy in the Convocation holden at London in the yeare of our Lord 1562, 
for the avoiding of diverſities ef opinions,and for the eſtabliſhing of conſent touching true 
Religion e And therefore if any hereaft er ſhall affirme that any of thoſe Articles are in any 
part ſuperſtitious or erroneous,or ſuch as he may not with a good conſcience ſubſcribe unto, 
let bim be excommunicated, and not abſolved before he make a publick revocation of bis 
ETYOor, 
By the paſling of this Canon, the Articles of the Church of England were ſuper- 
induced, and conſequently thoſe of Treland formerly in force , wese now virtually re- 
pealed. Had this been in time conſider'd , it had prevented the Biſhop of Derry*s 
deſign ; but it wasnow too late to recall ſo folemn an AF. Yet ſome whohad a - 
greater kindnes for their private opinions than the union of two Churches, + 
being aſhamed -to be thus ſurprized , if not plainly outwitted , thought to 
preſerve the Reputation of their Articles, and their own , by averring, that 
the Articles of England were only received in the ſenſe of, and as they might 
be expounded by thoſe of Ireland, And accordingly fome few Biſhops requi- 
red ſubſcription for ſome time to both confeſſions, but it was but for ſome 
time , thoſe of Ireland in the judgement of All, and in faire interpretation, 
being plainly Antiquated 3 as the ſecond title voides the firſt Act, and the marrying, 
of the ſecond husband, ſuppoſes the firſt tobe dead, unleſs the woman paſs and ſuffer 
as an Adultereſs, Thoſe Articles were therefore immediately conſidered as dead, 
tho kept a little while above ground. For as the Primitive Chriſtians obſerved for 
ſome time both the Sabbath and the Lords day, till the weake came up to a maturity 
of Judgment, and ſaw therrſelves diſentangled of the legall worſhip, ſo the Church 
here wascontent thoſe Articles might lie for a time in ſtate,that they might have the 
more decent burial,& that the might with Icfs noiſe ſlide into the defired conformity 
with her Elder fiſter. There was in deed a kind of conclamation., ſome attempts 
tocall them to life again, but the Lord Deputy wag ſe diſpleas'd with it, that 
an exprellion is ſaid to fall from him on that occaſion which became part of that 
accumulation under which and the popular fury he after fellas a ſacrifice to the party. 
But now they are not only dead and buryed, but forgotten alſo,thoſe of the Church 
of England being the only ftandard of our communion, and the Rule to try the ſpi- 
rits of the Prophets, and the Principles of ſuch as are admitted into the Orders and 
preferments of the Church. The ſubſtance of this Account , and that which fol- 
lows about the Canons,I had from one who was a party in it, the Lord Archbiſhop 
of Caſhel , my moſt Reverend Metropolitan, then Archdeacon of Kilmore, and con- 
ſequently one of the lower houſe of convocation, 

The Biſhop of Derrythought he had but yet done half his work, and therefore 
againe moved, that asthey had reccived the Articles, ſo they would the Canons cf 
the Church of England, that there might be the ſame Rule of Goverment as wel} 
a5 
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of beleif. To thisthe Primate oppoſed himſelf with great carneſineſs, and ſome 
think he had reaſon of his ſide : for it lookt like betraying the privileges of a na- 
tionall Church , which his Grace was by his place to detend: For tho we give 
the right band of f:Ulowſhip 2nd all due honour yet we muſt not make relignatiou of 
our Right to be diſpoſed of by that Excellent Church: - Andit this which was pro- 
propoſed , were allowed, we might tear in time to have a Canon obtained in the 
Church , like Pomnings Ac (as it iscalled )in the ſtate , giving the Church of Enge 
land (ach a ſuperintendence over us , that nothing ſhould be made Law here that 
were not firſt allowed there , and afterward , that we mult refuſe nothing here 
that there had obtained a Confirmation, that, it was convenient ſcme diſcrepancy 
ſhould appear, if it were but to declare our «»7%i« and to expreſs our ſenſe of 
Rites and ceremonies , that there is no neceſſity of the ſame ini all Churches that are 
independent, as theſe are , one of another: that Rome and Millzin might have dif- 
ferent Canons and modes and yet the ſame faith , and charity and Communion, 
And that therefore tho the faith once delivered ought to admit of no variation, but 
we muſt contend forit , and keep faſt the forme of ſound words, and it would be 
decorous , that there might be an agreement in the prime Theologicall veritics alſo, 
&inferences from thoſe fundamental propoſitions which they had already aſſented to, 
yet there was no neceſlity tor the ſame Canon in every circumſtance of Government 
and worſhip, but that by ſome differencethe minds of men would be beſt preſerved 
from any ſuperſtitious conceipts of the abſolute neceſlity or unlawfulnes of peculiar 
formes and modes. The Biſhop of Derry not eafily moved from what he had un- 
dertaken, ſaid , they would no more reſigne their privileges and Authority inre- 
ceiving, of their canons, than their faith in the Articles. But this was but an ill 
argument to them who had fo repented their having done fo much , that they re- 
ſolved not to cure themſelves by a ſecond wound, This diſcourſe is faid tohave 
cauſed ſome heate,butthe lower houſe having debated the ſame ſubje& and deſiring 
to be admitted to a conference gave ſome time of reflexion and conſideration. When 
they were admitted , the Primate deſired them to divide as they food affected, and 
the paucity of thoſe that appear'd for the Engliſh Canons, giving his Grace ſome 
inward contentment, which he could not chooſe but expreſs by a ſmile,the Biſhopof 
Derry perceiving, him plea('d with the diſproportion, ſaid, on eftimandi ſunt numero 
ſed pondere. And upon the Argument it was found indeed , that they had that 
weight on their ſide, that prevail*d fo farr with the good Primate,that all the diſpute 
was reſolved into this amic1b'e concluſion,vis. that ſuch Canons as were fitt to be 
tranſplanted and agrecable to the ſoyle,ſhould be removed hither, and others framed 
de nowo , and added to them 3 that ſo we might have a compleate Rule peculiarly 
calculated for the Meridian of this Church. This being voted , the buſineſs was 
cheifly committed to the Biſhop of Derry, to be drawn up in forme, his hand being 
generally imployed in drawing up every thing, wherein any knot or difficulty gave 
oppolition- Thus the book of Canons was at laſt compiled, and paſſed in convo- 
cation, and received its finall complement and force in his Majcfties Royal con- 
firmation « And thus the Church after ſome ſharp labour, having but juſt ftirength 
to bring forth , was at laſt delivercd, and there was joy as when a man child is born, 
and a nation brought forth at once,but the Dragon ſtood hefore ber to devour ber child 
( a ſivage and cruell Rebellion) but God rookcare of the Child, and prepared a place for 
ber mn the Wilderneſs. . 

Theſe things were no ſooner made publick , but the word was given, Popery 
and Arminianiſm and I know not what ugly things were creeping into the Church. 
The Clergy had brought in ſtrange Innovations; ſo old things, when fora time 
diſuſed , are called, and fo the Proteſtant doCtines are branded among the Papiſts. 
BiſhopBramball was undoubtedly aPapiſtzand all that the LordDeputy had brought 
over with him , that he was the bramble that the trees called to rule over them, and 
that fire would come out of him to devour the Cedars. So ſeemingly witty does malice and 
deſpight make (ome perſons; and fo very unable are ſome men that pretend co mor- 
tification , to denie themſelves the fatisfation of theſe ſuppoſed pretty and ſmart 
allufions,as if their Genij were to be feaſted with ſuchcholerick nidours & belchings 
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= BurtheBithop was not ota fpirit to be {carcd trom his duty withnoiſe & ill words, 
he hoped to confute their folly by experience,and to ſettle the Proteſtant Religion on 
ſach a baſis, that thoſe very men that molt exclaim*d againſt bim, would moſt thank 
him for his pains. And doubtleſs had a convenient time been allowed for the con- 
firmation of the great fabrick, he built, he had rendered this Churcha great ſecurity to 
that of England, and both together afanctuaryforall the Reformed Churches abroad 
which any prudent man would think they would rather reverence for their primitive 
ſimplicity and beauty and crave ProteQtion frum their firength and Authority,than 
malign and vilify them,contrary to both their Intereſt and duty, He expected that be- 
ing thus lifted up, and ſupported they would have lookt to them as to the Brazen 
Serpent, when they were Stung, with thoſe Serpents among them,rather than to have 
called them Nehwſhtan. 

It is no new thing cum bene ſeceris male audire,to mect with aſperſion & detraQtion 
for thanks and deſerved praiſe. Whatever malice and envy might mutter againſt 
him, Pcrſons of the higheſt ſence and Honour highly valued his ſervices. Among 
others the ArchBiſhop of Canterbury ,often writ to him, and encouraged him, and 
in one of his Letters tels him? your Lordſhip dos very well to neglet envy and malice 
which muſt and will accompany all men who live in any place of eminence, and do their du- 
ty either to God or the King, and if you do not ſo, you ſhall neither do your duty, nor give 
your ſelfe any content 8c. His Grace had drunk deep of this cup himſelf, and could 
well give advice in ſuch caſe, and the biſhop of Derry received it thank- 
fully, and follow*d it cheerefully. Never fear when the cauſe is jult, was one of his uſu- 
alt ſayings. And therefore tho the Perſon that ltood in his way were never fo greatin 
power or reputation, he would cither remove or at lealt,go by him,and follow his point3 
I will give onely one inſtance or two ofhis reſolution in this kind. Primate Vſher 
having one day lent him the key of his ſtudy to peruſe ſome books, he found a me- 
morandum in one of them which pleas'd him better than the notion he was en» 

quiring, that a perſon eminent in the Law being a lay man held the Archdeaconry 
of Glandelough, but neither his powernor his Equity could preſerve his title long 
after the diſcovery. At another time ſomething had ſlip't from another of the ſages 
of one of the Benches in a ſpeech in the high Commitlion Court in St. Patrick's 
Church, that might ſeem to diminiſh the {tate and eſtate of the Clergy as if their 
holding inFranc Almoine, were but adisparaging and begyarly kind of tenure, and 
their Office precarious, and their title depending upon charity. But the Biſhop of 
Derry let him and the whole Audience underſiand, that he was not unacquainted 
with the ſeverall tenures in the Law, and that the Churches was at leaſt as well 
fixed, as any other, and as litle ſubje& to alienation, and that the Clergy were 
as uſefull ro the Ends of Government and the ſecurity of Princes and States, and of 
more generall influence upon, and ſervice to the ſubjeR: ſince all men have con- 
ſciences to be informed and conducted, but many men either have no need of, or no 
mony for aCounſellour z and tho the particular Endowments of the Church are ac- 
knowledgeable to the Piety of particular Perſons,yet ſhe challengesher maintenance 
in generall froma Divine Right. Whereupon he brought his Lordſhip to a better 
underſtanding, and - obliged him to a declaration more juſt and acceptable. Itis as 
commonly ſaid thatLawyers arc no friends toRcligion,as that Phyſicians areAtheiſts 
and I believe both alike,that is neither. 1 cannotice how a good Anatomiſt can be 
an Atheiſt, Galen's diſcovery of the uſctulneſs of parts inſpired him to fing an hym# 
to the Creator 'as well as David's obſervation ot his being ſo fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. Nor can I ſee how any goodLawyer can be an Enemy to theChurch or 
why he ſhould, fince ſhee fo ſincerely Preaches up the Reverence of the Laws, and 
the ſacredneſſe andMajeſty of Lawgivers, and the authority of Judges and inferiour 
Magiſtrates, And has her ſelf ſuch a foundation andEſtabliſhment in theGovernment 
that a change of the Prieſthood with us,muſt ofnccellity inferr a change of the Law 
alſo; of which there was lately ſuch an experiment,that I believe no good man 
deſires to ſee the like again. But there are Mountebanks in one calling and Iynor- 
amwss in the other, as great Enemies to Religion, as ſcandalls to the noble Profeſli- 
onsthey are of. I would not be thought for their ſakes to criminate any learned 
Gentleman of that Robe with either ignorance in the Laws, or want of Afﬀection 
to the Church,much leſs the perſon 1 write of whoſe candid and ingenious expo- 
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| ſition declared he intended not the ſenſe to which his words might have beeninter- 


preted: but the Biſhop of Derry was ſuch a man as would not ſuffer any double ex- 
prelſions from ſuch eſpecially as were eſteemed Oracles : but being a great Lover 
both of plain dealing and #nd plain ſpeaking, would alwayes in ſuch caſcs either 
inake them recant, or in his owne phraſe congh out 

It were no difficulty to give many ſuch proofs of his Courage in the cauſe of 
the Church, but I will give one of his humility, which was a great argument of his 
Zeale for her ſervice. It was much wonder'd at that being in all points ſo well 
qualifyed, ſo dear allo to the Lord Deputy, and fo univerſally imployed not only 
in church concernmeats but many ofthe Crown,and ſome of a civil naturehe was not 
of the Kings Councill, tor our Cato had this Honour,to have the queſtion frequent- 
ly made, why his ſtatue was not ſet up, and 1 am able to give the Reaſon of it, it 
was his great ſelf denyall, which made him lefs than what he might have been, and 
others of his Order were, that he might make the Church what ſhe ought to be: 
For ſo his Lordſhip anſwered one that moved this to him. I ſhould in being a 
Privy Councellour become a Judge, and could not be an Advocat for the Clergy , 
in which character he thought, he could moſt materially ſerve them,& therefore in- 
duſtrioufly declined the Envy of that title, when without it, he had the power. 

Having now for a conliderable time laboured for the good of others and: ſer the 
wheelcin ſuch a motion,that an ordinary hand might continue it, he thought it 
time tomake ſome proviſion for his owne family, and in order to it made a journey 
into England, in the year 1637. to diſpoſe of his eſtate there, and to bring it over 
the ſeasz none can doubt but his Lordſhip was well recommended by the Lord De- 
puty to ſuch whoſe favour might inany fort be of uſe to him . A copy of one of his 
Letters ſigned by his owne hand and entred into his book of Duplicates was ſent 
me, which I have here added, that the Reader may not take all gratis I have faid 
of his Excellencys regard for him. 

Sir, 

My Lord Biſhop of Derry being to go into England, and after to ſee London, before bis 
return back, I can do no leſſe than to recommend him to your favour, as a Perſon not only 
of very great merit in the ſervice of the Church, but alſo of tbe Crowne, in both which I 
aſrure you, he daily expreſſeth, both great Good affefions and abilities, ſo as be is a perſon 
worthy of your reſpeft, and to have the honour to be known to bis Majeſtie. And it would 
inmy poore Indgement be very good, bis Majeſtie were pleaſed to let bim know, that be 
underſtands the Good Endeavours that be ſhews to the bettering of this Kingdom & People, 
T do aſſure you T do not conceive him to be fellowed in thoſe Reſpets by any we have of that 
Profeſſion on this ſide, and therefore to encourage bim in ſo Good a way will do very wel 
&c. Your moſi faithtull humble Servant. 

Naas 12th of ſeptember 1637. Wentworth 

For Mr, ſecretary Coke, 

I am able to give an Acouut of many circumſtances in that Journey ( having aſ- 
ſurance from one that travailed with his Lordſhip) how he was received and enter- 
tained by Perſons of the greateſt Quality in all places he came to, with very much 
ReſpeQ: but at Rippon tis ſcarce imaginable what expreſlions of Joy were made by 
all ſorts of people, every one careſling him in a way proper to their condition, and 
all rejoycing to fee their faithfull Pattor ad vanced to the honour of a Biſhop ( in 
which honour they thought themſelves to have a ſhare) The good deeds he had 
donthem, were {till recenton their memories and their acknowledgements were 
ſuitable & honourable, At York afterwards not onely the ArchBiſhop Nethand the Do» 
ors there as Wickbam, Stanhop, Hodgings &c. treated him , but the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen and chief of the Citizens ſeen!'d ambitious to do him honour, feaſting, 
him ſumptuouſly at their houſes. But the Entertainments among the Clergy were 
ſeaſon'd with excellent diſcourſes and variety of Learning. Among other Dodtor 
Cofins ( afterward his fellow Traveller in the wilderneſs and fince that, the Learned 
and Reverend LordBiſhop of Dureſme ) was at that time there , between his Lotd- 
ſhip and whom,there paſſed a long argument about Conformity to the orders of the 
Church, the meaſure of exacting it,.and the molt probable way of obtaining it, and 
making the King, the Church, and the people happy by it» The Doctor was _ 
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Riff rein and a ſevere diſcipline,to hold them in with Bit and Bridle, leaſt they fallup- 


- on us.But hisLordſhip was for ſome allay &a more gentle moderamen;But hewould 


not be there by underſtood to ſignitythe laying of the reins upon the neck of theBeaſt, 
but that Art of even and ſteddy Government that neither makes it frett by too ſtrict 
nor permitts toſtumble or run away by too remiſs a hand, The Conſtitution 
of the Church of England, is eminently ſweet and mercifull ( much reſembling the 
temper of the Civill Goverment )) having neither the fierceneſſe of the Roman Ty- 
ranny,nor the licentioaſnes of ſome democraticall and Popular Reformations; the Bi- 
ſhop of Derry's Judgement and praQtice were of the ſame complexion with the 
Church, he had a great deale of tire in his body, but it was not in the power of his 
paſlion to debaueh his reaſon, which remained ſtill clear notwithſtanding any ſmoak 
that might ariſe from his' temper. 

From Torke, having ſpent ſome time at Pontfra# among his kindred and friends,he 
went to London,where almoſt the firſt thing he met with, was the news of an infor. 
mation put in againſt him in the (tarr chamber , It was ſtrange news we may ima- 
gin The charge was, thathe was preſent at Rippoy, when one Mr. Palmes had 
made ſome refleing diſcourſe upon his Majeſtie and that his Lord-ſhip had taken 
no notice of it, either to reprovehim or informe againſt him. The words were of 
no mighty miſchief, and merited no very capital animadverfions if they had been 
true , being no more , but that he teared a Scottiſh miſt was come over their town , 
becauſe the King had altcred his Lodgings from Rippon where he had deſigned them, 
to one Sir Richard Grabam*s houſe , not far from that place : but he threw , like St, 
Paul the viper intothe fire without harme to himſelf &eaſily purged the whole company. 
This however was an admonition to hisLord-ſhip that great obſervation was made 
ofhis carriage, and his Majeltie could-not but take noticeof the great malice of his 
enemies, and his as great Innocence, when they could find nothing to aſperſchim 
in, but the matter of his Loyalty,concerning which the Biſhop of Derry (if any man) 
might uſe that bold expreſſion of Biſhop Latimer, viz, that as to his Loyalty he was 
ſo innocent, he needed not a ſaviour. I cannot but take notice that this ſpirit of ca- 
lumny is almoſt inſeparable from a malignant party, of traducingand accuſing pers 
ſons of the cleareſt integrity in that point , wherein the world knows the Acorsto 
be molt guilty ? whoſe very conſciences might allow them to be their compurgatours. 
If any member of the church of England chance to ſpeak unadviſedly with his lippss 
he mult be preſently made an Offenderfor a word, when others take it ill,if they be 
not eſteemed the moſt faithful ſubjeas , when their {words are drawn, and their 
ſcabbards thrown away to him that gave them their Commiſion. This was the firſt, 
but it was not the onely time,the Biſhop of Derry was attaqued on this fide,tho with 
the lame modeſty they might accuſe Athanaſius of Arrianiſm or St. Auguſtine 'of 
being a Manichee or a Pelagian. 

At this time he became familiar with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to whoin he 
gave that account of bis Steward-fpip here in Ireland,that he underſtood tobe very ac- 
ceptable by the great expreſſions of kindneſs he received from his Grace , and the 
character he was pleas'd to give of him and that ſervice, when he preſented him to' 
his Majeſtic, | 

Having reccived much Honourfrom that Gracious Prince he returned to his charge 
in Ireland,where with fix thouſand pounds for which he fold his Eſtate in England 
(bur brought over at ſeveral times) he purchaſed another of good value, and began 
a plantation at Omagh in the county of Tyrone,to which he attended ſometimes, when 
he had a mind to flacken the bow, and divert himſelt with countrey recreations. 
But the ill humors that had beenlong fermenting, broke out in fo few years, that he 
could ncither bring that,nor his more publick deſigns tothe perfeRion he intended: 
however while he had time, he did good to all men , but eſpecially to the houſhould 
of Faith,cvery year gaining ground from the inundations of facrilege, and making 
banks and defences againſt the overflowings of ungodlineſs. 

It is not to bedoubted but by this means he made ( as many friends, fo ) many 
E.nemies to his perſon. Envy is the {ſhadow of Greatneſs was one ofthe Lord De. 
puties Aphoriſms, which as his Majeſtic applyed in a noble flowing period , to that 
Great Miniſter of fiate , ſo it might be to this as Active Miniſter of the Church, 
| And 
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And as in the ſhade venomous andcroakinginſects are bred and nouriſhed ſo it fared 
with thoſe brave Perſons who became by ſo. mugh the Objects of popular En 
and detraction, as they food between ſome Pexſons.and the.'ſhine of their: adored 
Intereſt... If they by Law reſcuc;a Lamb out of the teeth of @ wolf, it is Rapine «and 
opprellion,, if they: endeavour . thc good of the Common-wealth, by ſtndying to 
advance the joynt Intereſt of Priv.c2 and People (hetween whom. there is 'as mach 
h mpathy, 45. Hyppocrates*s t w ins that laughand, weep together,) it is Tyranny and 
J dterary Government: it avy: xcc ive the, {malleti puniſhment-tho for theihigheft 
contempt, it is-perſecution & cruc!ty, if they - endeavour £0; bring. that unitbrinicy 
& decency inthe external worthip-which had been greatly wanting, it is ſupetfiition 
& Popery. . They are reſulvcd io, have ſome exception or: vtheragainſt the: whole 
management ot Aﬀaires. But wc are told by this Author ; another ſtory(page $9. ) 
that they did their work by more Noble and, more ſuccesfull., meanes, than: penall 
Lawes, which what they were, may be there ſeen, during the; fpace: of thoſe! clpht 
years,in which as he informs us page.188.the Earl of Sirafford-commirted to his hands 
the Politicall Regimen of this Church. But when men are in a:ftaver, and:the'fer< 
mentation ishigh and the brain: ditiemperd, they often exelaimie againft'the Door 
and the Phyſick, when the diſcale is in themſelves, . As Lacian makes the Phyſician 
argue in his owne defence, that his Stepmothers phreoſy was incurable; becauſe: ſhe 
could not endure the tight of the Door , but upon his bare appearande before her, 
Raved wildly and fell into the higheſt Paroxyſmyg, This was then too nluch the Cog- 
diticn of theſe Kingdom 5s, Fremuerunt Gentes,nay®the. people do flill imagine a vaine 
thing , if any thing grieves them, they are preſently at their Delirant Rees, as iF 'the 
fault were onely in the Governours and Government. N 13%; 1c; bad 
- "The firſt Symptomes of the diſtemper ſhewed themſelves in Scotland, in 'ari” itch-of 
Innovation. But as the cloud that at firſt was xo bigger than a mans hand ſoon'covered 
the whole heavens, (o this Itch ſpread preſently like leprofy. over three Kingdoitns. 
The merciful! King had long endeavour'd to.cure; them of: that' almoſt Nationall 
Evill by ftroakzrg , but at lalt was forced to try (they are his: own words whether 
ſeverity might procure that which had been denyed to that undeferved moderation 
wherewith he had hitherto proceeded againſt fo great Offenders, and' that by the 
advice and Counſell of his Biſhops, who however defamed, had\been Counſcllours 
of Peaccz as his Majeltie informs us in his Proclamation of febr.20, 1638. The King 
being again perſwaded to ſheath his Sword, ſoon found his Grace-turned into wantoieſs, 
The diſcontents. of that Kingdom ill boyled higher, and ſome'a like principled'in 
England gathered Thorns and putt under the pott. The Lord deputy began then'to 
mb enquiries here, and ſoon found by the pulſe of the Scots that there was an ins 
telligence between them and their brethren, and as an early remedy he obliged fuch 
as he tound in the plot to abjure the Covenant,and to ſweare they would not abett the 
Covenanters, nor proteſt againli his Majeltics Edicts, He proceeded alſo to fine and 
impriſon ſuch as retuſed to give this ſecurity of their behaviour- judging it neces 
fary to uſe ſome extraordinary courle to prevent the Rebellion he ſaw juti ready to 
brexke out,& better that ſome houſes be pulled downe than the whole City conſumed 
by fire. This made a great cry of Tyranny and oppreifion . It is unlawfull for the 
King to impoſe an Oath tor the ſecurity of the peace: But it is lawfull for ſabjects 
to aſsociate and impoſe one, without Authority,and againſt it,and to Excommunicate 
and Baniſh ſuch as ſhould refuſe it, His Majeltic had now reſolved to be baffled 
no longer, and therefore ſends for his Deputy out of Jreland, makes him Lord Lieu 
tenant of this Kingdom, creates him Earl of Strafford, anf{ gives him Commillion to 
be Lr.Generall of his army againt the Scots, the Earle of Northumberland being Gene 
ral, It is (aid, had his Majeſtic taken the advice then given him,hehad not only fa- 
ved the lite of ſo confiderablea Minilter,but of thouſands that after bled in that uns 
natural quarrell, and his owne too, which was of more value than many thouſands, tor 
which three Kingdoms yet weep and mult yet weep. more. But God had reſolved 
to chaſtiſe us for our ſins with the ſharpeſt diſcipline; even with a! ſcourge made of 
our own bowels, drawn out in a mercileſs Civil warr, | 1 
Scotland became ſuddenly ſo enflamed, that it was too hot for many ofthe ortho- 
dox and Loyal Clergy, who were forced tofleceinto England.and hither for proteRi: 
| on 
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61 whiere they were: received with all-Brotherly Compaſſion, and provided for in ſuch 
a degyee, that wehave the Archbiſhop'of St. Andrew: Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 
the ArchBiſhop-of Glagew, the Biſhop of Roſe and others, largely acknowledging 
the Biſhop of Dery?r charity in ſeveral Letters;praying God to reward the ArchBiſhop 
of Conterbary,aud bis Lordſhip for the Relief they gave their diſtreſſed and perſecuted Bre- 
threw.; . of whom their owne Countrey was not worthy, not doubting but ſucceeding Ages 
would Remember it to their Honour, &c. Among others one Corbett, was forced in» 
to this Kingdom, and being found a Perſon of Good learning, was much valued by 
the Biſhop of Derry, and employed. He was the author of Lyſimachus Nicanor, to 
which the Biſhop gave him good-atfiance: © The ungirding of the Scotiſh Armour 
if I-miſtake not,came from the ſame hand, for fo I have heard. HisLordſhip hearing 
of «living in the Dioce(s of Killalls, fallen voyd, recommended him to the Biſhop 
of Adare, being of Corbers owne Country: but a mans Enemies are often they of his 
exnc. Hoxſe,the poore man inſtead ' of bread,or a Fiſh, or any Relief, met with aftone, 
and a'Scerpiok, the: Biſhop revil'd him bitterly, wounding him to the very heart, by 
juſtifying the hard 'mcaſure he had received in his owne Countrey:and as if he loved 
to ſpcake all/words that might doe hurt,told him he was a Corby,alluding tohis name 
(. that word) ſignifying a Crow or Raven, in their Language ) that had fledowt of the 
#rk;and that he ſhould not heve' where to ſet his foot in his Dioceſs, with many 
ether expreſſions of virulence againſt ſuch men, as reſuſed to Covenant with their 
Brethzen. ' This being ſignifyed to the Biſhop of Derry, he was brought into. the 
High Commiltion'Court, cenfurtd and deprived, but was afterward made Biſhop 

And now the ſcene of this Perſons ſufferings & Glories,begins to open. The Tri 
were not all this while idle, when the Scots were thus employed, but finding the 
Kings hands full of them, and that they had obtain*d their detires by ſhewing theme 
ſelves in Arms, they reſolve to try their fortune the ſame way. And as a preparative 
to the Rebellion; they firſt ſer up the cry of grievances inthe Parliament then fitting 
and held by the Lord Deputy Wandeſford in the abſence of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
immediately fly at the Chict Miniſters of State and Judges in the Kingdom. ' Some 
diſfaffe&ed of the Enghſhjoyne with them, and a Cummittee of Lords and Commons 
is ſent into England, to complaine of the Earle of Strafford*s illegall aQtings in the 

Government, who. by this time was jmpeached there, juſt ashis Lordſhip was about 
to impeach thoſe very Perſons that appeared againſt him.Sr. Richard Bolton the Lord 
Chancellour of this Kingdom, the Lord Biſhop of Derry, and Sir Garret Lowther, 
another of the cheif judges were inlike manneraccuſed. The Biſhop was then wateh» 
ing over bis Flock,in London Derry, when he received the intelligence of this ſnare laid 
for his life by Sir Bryan O Neil March 6. 1640. His friends all wrotto him to decline 
the tryall, but he thought it diſhonourable that ſuch a man as he ſhould flee. He 
knew the Malice of his Enemies could not be greater than his Innocence, and that 
made his confidence as great as either; and thercforc he poſts preſently upto Dublin, 
and being mett in the way by his freinds, they found him juſtum aq tenacem Pro 
poſiti virum,the ſame undaunted Perſon he had ever been, whom no argument from 
the Confederacy form'd againſt him,or the Condition of his Patron could affrighten 
into the leaſt ſhew of diſtruſt in Gods Providenceand his own Integrity:ſo that with 
St. Paul, be was not only ready 19 go to,But even 10 dy at Feruſalem. The next day after 
his coming to Towne,heſhewed him ſelfe in the Parliament-Houſe, where his 
Encmies ftood gaping and ſtaring upon him for a while, and then made him a cloſe 
Priſoner. But when all Perſons were encouraged to contribute to his Ruin, they 
found little to obieR, but his Endeavours to retrive the Antient Patrimony of the' 
Churchgas if they had a mind not only to ſtone him for, but with his good workes, 
and to bury him under the heape as the faireſt monument could be erected to his 
memory. Tho they examined all his Actions with deſpight, they could not find 
the leaſt tincture of privat advantage lying on him: his hands were fo farr from 
ſmelling of filthy Lacre, thatit was his frequent Challenge to declare, where he had 
got ſo much as a paire of gloves, by all that he acted in thoſe matters, Nor indeed 
were any of his Relations, Family, or Friends onefarthing the Richer for ary thing 
he had recovered to the Church, but only as it mightbe a motive ro Gods good Pro- 
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vidence (0 bleſs and encreafe his private fortune by taire and Jatt ways, tor his to 


zealousand honeR- labours for that ofthe publick, TI 
Atlaſt when they had barked themſelves weary ,& found that he fill ſhined as brighe 
as ever, an{wering all the petitions with his own hand, the uſe of his tongue 
denyed in his vindication, they doubted not to have worryed him, with the dccu- 
Nation of undeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental Laws. They would make him 
guilty;and bee muſt dye,for the fin they were ready to aCt:and fo by crying loudly 4- 
gainlt another, they thought ro turn away the eyes of ſuſpicion from themmſtlves. 
This was the ſnare they underſtood was laid in England tor the Earle of Strafford, and 
they hoped to catch the Biſhop of Derry in the ſame Noos as an Accomplice with him. 
In this condition he writes to the Lord Primate Uſher then in England, which letter 
becauſe it contains much of hischarge and defence I here ſubjoyn. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
It would bave beena great comfort and contentment 10 me to have received a few lines of 
counſel or comfort in this my great afflidion which bas befallen me for my zeal to the ſervice 
of bis Majeſtie and the good of this Church,in being a poor inſtrument to reſtore"the uſurped 
Advowzons and Appropriations 10 the Crown, and toencreaſe the Revenue of the Church, 
ina fair juſt way alwaies with the conſent of parties which did ever uſe to take away 
Errors : but now it 1s ſaid to be obtained by threatning and force. What force did I ever 
uſe to any, what one man ever ſuffered for not conſenting ? my force was only force of rea- 
ſon and Law , the ſcale muſt needs yield when weight is put into it and your Gratt 
kyows to what paſs , many Biſhopricks were brought , ſome to 100, perannum , ſome 
50. 4 Waterford, Kilfenoragh, and ſome others 3 ſome Yo five mark as Cloyn and Kil> 
macduagh. How in ſome Dieceſſes as in Ferns and Leighlin, there was ſcarce a living 
left, that was not farm'd out to the Patron, or to ſome for bis uſe, at two, three, fox, or five 
pounds per annum , for # long time , three lives , or a hundred yeares. How the 
Chantries of Ardee,Dondalk &c. were employed to maintaine Priefts and Fryers, which 
are now the chief maintenance of the Incumbents.In all this my part was only labour aid 
expence,but I find that loſſes make a deeper impreſſion than benefits, | cannot flop mens 
mouths but I challenge the world for one farthing 1 ever got either by References or Church 
preferments;1 fly to your Grace as an Anchor at this time,when my friends tunnot help me. 
God knows how | bave exulted at night,that dayl bad gained any conſiderable Revenze to 
the Church, little dreaming that in future times that a& ſhould be queſtioned as treaſonable. 
I never took the Oath of judge or Counſelour , yet do | not know wherein 1 ever in all thoſe 
paſſages deviated fromthe Rule of Fuſtice. My truſt is in God, that as my intentions were 
ſincere, ſo be will deliver me, 1 know not how [ came to be aſſiſtant to the Biſhop of 
Down: except it were that at the ſame time I had References from my Lord ,and compoſed 
all the differences between that See and my Lords of Ardes, Claneboy , Conway, ond 0- 
thers. Iſend your Grace the copy of a Petition encloſed as was ſent me. The Solicitor 
who getts the hands is one Gray cenſured in the Starr-Chamber in one Stewards eaſe, 
I hear be has got 3ool by it, and that the moſt of the ſubſcribers did not know what they 
ſubſcribed , but in general that it was for the purity of Relegion , and the Honour -of their 
Nation. They ſay he has gathered a rabble of 1500 aw , all obſcure perſons , not one 
that T know, but Patrick Derry of the Newry, a Rceuſant , not one Engliſhman, Tt 
were no difficult taſk, , if that were thought the way, toget half of thoſe hands to a contra- 
ry petition and 5300 more of a better rank, ſince 1 was Biſhop, | never diſplaced 
any man in my Dioceſs , but Mr Noble for profeſſed Popery , Mr. Hugh for confeſſed 
Simony, and Mr Dunkine an illiterate Curate for refuſing to pray for bis Majeſtie, 
Almighty God bleſs yourGrace , even as the Church ſtands in need of you , atthis time, 
which is the hearty and faitbfull prayer of. 
Apr. 26. 1641, Your Graces 
Obcdient ſexvant and ſuffragan Jo? Derenſis. 
To which letter thePrimate anſwers very compathionately among other things ſaying. 
I aſſure you my care never ſlacken'din ſolliciting your cauſe at Court, with as great 
vigilancy, as if it did touch mine own proper perſon. 1 never intermitted any occaſion of 
mediating with his Majeſtie in your behalf who ſtill pittyed your caſe, acknwledged the 
faithfullneſy of your ſervices both tothe Church and to him, avowed that y-u were no more 
guilty of Ireaſon than bimſelf,and aſſured me that be woulddo for you all that lay in his power 
&C« 
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""%&,. - My Lord Scrafford the night before bis ſuffering ( which mas moſt Chriſtian and 
' magnanimous ad ſtuporcm uſq, ) ſent me to the King,i giving me in charge among other 
. partitulars ,, #0 put him 41min of. yout , and of the other two Lords that are under the 
ſame Preſſure. &c.. ER 
©, Fheigood Primat had the ill fate to be miſrepreſented to the world in my Lord 
S$troffords caſecbut it was but a ipicce of Their art that hoped to palliate their wicked- 
neſs, by giving out that ſo pious and learned a Prelate adviſed the King to conſent 
cohis Death, which no man would think his Grace would have done, had he not 
deſerved it, I cannot but take notice of the Gallantry ot that perſon, who had be- 
fore made interceltion to the King againſt himſelf,to remove that unfortunate thing 
C meaning his lite out ot the way of a bleſſed agreement, and yet in the eve of 
his ſuffering, was ſo carctull of histrjends: and certainly ſuchan addreſs came with 
very prevailing circumltances, as the laſt Requeſ} of fo Noble a Soul. And the King 
was juſt to himin it, and reſolved that {ince the los had falles upon the . Earlc he 
would providethat the Biſhop ſhould eſcape , and theretore before he had dryed 
his cycs for the one, he ſent over his letter, to prevent the like occation of ſorrow for 
the other : but tho there was the word of a King, there was hardly ſo much power 
to-procure vbedience;however at length he was rcttored to liberty, bur without any 
publick aſſoilment, the charge lying {till dormant againſt him,to be awakened when 
they pleaſed. But alaſle theſe were flaſhes that cauſed more fear than hurr, the «fiery 
matter at la(t burſt out into ſuch Thunderclaps,that the foundation of the whole 
Kingdom reeled,& the Biſhopof Derry was hardly gott down, before the tirſt crack 
to that City , where he was of great uſe as long, as he ſtayed, The place is one of 
the ſtrongeſt in the Kingdom, but the people ſlept n0t more ſecurely on account of their 
walls,than of their watch-man ; as Alexander when his friend had the Guard. 

Sir, 'Phelin O Neil had an eye upon his Lord-ſhip and the place, but he had litle 
hopes of getting the one , without deſtroying the other, and therefore he reſolved 
to take'up where Sr. Bryan had left, and contrived to bring him to a more diſhon- 
ourable death, To which end hedireRtsa letter to his Lord-ſhip and deſired that 
according to their Articles ſucha Gate ſhould be delivered to him, cxpeRing that 
the Scots would upon the diſcovery become his executioners. But God that delivered 

him from the Lyon delivered bim from the bear , and covered his head when he knew 
not of that danger that hung over it, ſo ordering the matter that the perſon who 
was to manage it, cither with horror of the treachery, or feare lealt he might fall 
mto the Pitt, digged forthe Biſhop, ran clear away with the Letter, the plott never 
coming -to light, till Sre Phelim himſelf diſcovered it. IT wiſh ſome perſons that 
pretend toa great Sagacity in diſcovering Popiſh deſigns would conſider, whether 
thoſe jealouſics t':ey foment among us , are not the very train to thoſe mines the 
Papiſts hope to ſpring , and by them, to blow both them and us up. This Politick 
' Arrow of Sr. Phelim*s was drawn out of an Eccleſiaſtical Quiver, and was but a 
particular inſtance of the great Arcanzum and myſtery of their T:4qxity, By creating 
fearsand diſtrutts among us they make their breaches, and doubt not at laſt to 
enter; and it is lirange to ſee, how fooliſhly ſome men are till takey, when the ſtale 
has been ſo often diſcovered, how greedily they entertain any whiſpers of this kind, 

as if they deſired the Church of Englandſhould be, what they pretend tobe afraid 

ſkee is , of intelligence with the Church of Rome, 

But tho this deſign took no place, the Biſhop found no ſafty there: The town 
dayly filled with diſcontented perſons out of Scotland, and he began to grow afraid 
that themen of Keilah would deliver him up. One night they turned a piece of 
ordinance againſt his houſe, to affront him, andhe then was perſwaded by his 
friends to look on it as a warning piece. He took the advice,and ſoon after ſhip- 
ped away privately for England: Having eſcaped with his life, be zooke joyfully 
the ſpoiling of bis guts and was abundantly rewarded for all his Ioffes ina- gracious 
Reception from his Royal Malter, who by this time had but too great need of the 
ſervices of ſuch perſons. The Biſhop of Derry , that his might be the more ligni- 
ficant, repaired into his owne Country , where by his brave Example, by his fre- 
quent Exhortations from the Pulpit, by his inceſſant labours with the \Gentry, and 
his prudent advices to the Marqueſs of New-Caſtle.he putt greatlife into his Majeſties 
affaires 
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affaires, The Marqueſs much reſpected whatever he faid, having by ſucceſs in 
ſome notable inſtances good experience of the wiſedome that conducted his Coun- 
ſells; and in conſideration of his ſufferings offered him 5ool out of the publick rock, 
which he as generouſly refuſed, and fo taught all his Majeſties SubjeQtsa noble Leſſon, 
ſaying that to take any thing from the King in his exigences was a Robbing ofthe 
Publick, and that he had ever abhorred that, next to facrilege, In lieu of this, he 
was willing to ſpend , and to be ſpent , to bleed to the laſt drop for the Royal cauſe, 
{ending a conſiderable preſent of Plate to his Majeſtic to Nottingham; which was afo 
cr coyned for his uſe at Scarborcugh. 
Ar this time alſo his pen was emp'oycd in defending by argument what was proper 
for others to doe by ſword and pike. The treatiſe called the ſerpent ſalve, or remedy 
for the biting of an aſpe, was the effect of his retirements from the noiſe of Drumm 
and Trumpet :but alas ! the deaf adder was not to be charmed,charm he never ſo wiſely, 
If 2 man will ſtop his Ears, he is proofagainſt the moſt mutical Incantation, I will 
not take on me toſignify how well he diſcharged himſelf in this Argument, becauſe 
I have the Teſtimony of Primat Uſher to produce,ina letter to his Lordſhip from Ox- 
ford 1644. Which ſaythz I have at length received your book, together with your ſermon, 
Preacht before the begining of this ' great northern expedition, on the good ſucceſs 
whereof the ſettlement of the whole Kingdom now dependeth,T cannot ſufficiently Commend 
your dexterity inclearing thoſe points, which have not been ſo ſatiſfallorily bandled by thoſe 
who have rakgn pains in the ſame argument before you, and T profeſs 1 have profited more 
thereby, than by any of the books 1 have read before, touching that ſubje 8&c, 

Thave heard alſo of another diſcourſe publiſhed by him about that time called 
the biftory of Hull, which I find not among theſe now printed, but of the ſubie& 
there is ſomething ſaid at the later end of the foregoing treatiſe 

Thus aRive he continued all the time of his being in England, which was till the 
battell of Marſton Moore, about which time it is ſaid that if ſome advice his Lord- 
ſhip gave (perſwading to a Cunctation had been followed, his Majeſties Intereſt had 
been longer liv'd in the North, which fo ſunk in the fortune of that day, that the 
Marques of NewCaftle, and his Lordſhip, wllith ſeveral of great Quality ( York ſur- 
rendring within a forthnight) ſhipd themſelves for torrcign parts. 

The next news we have of him is at Bruxells, where he continued for moſt part 
till the year 1648 with Sir Henry devic the Kings Relient: preaching conſtantly eves 
ry Lords day, frequently adminiſtring the Sacrament ang confirming ſuch as deſi- 
red it, among others the Gentleman of whom I had this account, Walter Cooper 
Eſq. The Engliſh Merchants of Antwerp, ten leagues thence uſed to be monthly of his 
Audience and Communion, and were his beſt benefaQors. The Zeal of ſome of thoſe 
Gentlemen had engaged them ina diſputation with ſome of the Feſuits about Tran- 
ſubſtantiationgbut tinding themſelves overmatche,they fled to the Biſhopof Derryto 
anſwer for them, who when he had chidden them for their hardinefſe in venturing out 
of their depth, when they could not {.-vimm,ſet them againe one firm ground. He 
wrote ſomething there on that occaſion, which he delivered to theme, which alſo 
has eſcaped this Impretſion. At firſt he had allowance of the Jeſuits Library, for ha- 
ving, none of his own, he was forced to whet his Sword among the Philiftines with 
whom he was to fight; but the ſecond time he went thither, they all with drew, to 
one man, who with much civility acquainted him, he was the laſt man, and prayed 
him not totake it ill, that he muſt attend his occaſions abroad . Being once more 
ſerv'd fo, he applyed himſelf to that of the Dominicans, where he had admillion, till 
he finiſhed, what he intended, of which Lam forry Icangive nofurther account. In the 
year1648, he returned into Ireland, whereI can ſpeak of nothing but of his ſafferings, all 
his ſtages being but from one danger & miſery to another. Tho he had not like Paph- 
nutius Or Potamon or other of the old Cogfeſſours, the marks of his Confeſſion, in 
hiseyes or his forchead;yet he was not wlthout beata vulnera,in his fortunes, almoſt 
running through all St.Pauls perils and labors, 2 Cor. 11. 26. 27.28, With whom 
be might glory in bis infirmities,that is hisafflictions & temtations,tho he had alſo thoſe 
endowments whereinif any man might be bold,he might be bold alſo, All the while he 
was here, he had his life continually in his hand, bcing in perils by Iriſh,in perils by 
bis owne Conntrey men, and in perils by falſe brethren, At Lymerickthe Earl of Roſs 
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comon got ſuch a fall. coming downe a paire ot ttairs, that he J}ived onely ſo long 
to declatehis faith ( at the Biſhop of Derry's inſtance) as it is profeſſed in the Church 


of England: which gave ſuch offence to the Romaniſts there, who would have re- | 


ported he dyed a Papili, if he had not ſpoke at all, that they threatned the Biſhops 
death, if he did not ſuddenly depart the town. At Portumnagh, afterwards he and 
ſuch as went with him enjoycd more freedom under the Marques of Clan Rickards 
protection, and an allowance of the Church ſervice, At the Revolt of Cork,he had 
a very narrow deliverance, which Cromwell was ſv troubled at, that he declared, he 
would have giver a good ſumm of money for that Triſh Canterbury. But God that 
delivered bim from the Lyon aid the Bear delivered bim from the Philiſtine alſo, and gave 
him this argument of being a good man, that he was ſo hated of thoſe that were 
not; as it was faid of Chriltianity it muſt needs bea good Religion, becauſe Nero per= 
ſecuted it. But of all his Eſcapes that our of Ireland, was the moſt wonderfull, 
the little bark he was in, was cloſely hunted by two of the Parliament frigats, many 
of them being then on this coaſt,and when they were come ſo near, that all hopes of 
being ſaved were taken away, he, whom the windes and the Seas obey, was pleaſed 
miraculouſly to preſerve him, and ſnatch kim out of their teeth: for on a ſudden, 
juſt as they were ready to ſeize the prey,the wind flackened on the two Shipps 
intoa perfed calm, and as it were flew upon her wings into the failes of the little 
veſſell and carryed her away in view. And God was in the wind, and God was in the 
calm: when he plcaſcs neither fire ſhall berne, nor Lyons devour, nor winds blow,nor 
any inſtrument,or ſecond cauſe. do their office,that the help that is don,he may be known 
zo do it himſelf This was fo ſignal a Providence that it is-hardly to be parallePd in 
ſtory. That indeed of St. Athanaſius was very remarkable, who being purſued on the 
water,turned about in the face of his Encmies,and being asked amongſt otheres if they 
had ſeen Athanaſius, he himſelf anſwer*d,he went lately that way, and (o avoided 
them. This had very much of witt and Art, and argued an unbroken and preſent 
mind, but the Biſhop of Derry's was all miraclc.Such deliverances as thele as they are 
great obligations to a thanktull and holy life,ſo are they uſually indications :oothers 
that God has ſome great work to do by that Perſon whom he is fo carefull to pre- 
ſerve. But that he might not think,he was delivered from the Sea to periſh inthe 
wilderneſs, he found that the goodneſs of God had prevented him, for he had no 
ſooner ſung the Lords ſong ina ſtrange Landtor ſo wondertull a deliverance, but he ſaw 
a table ſpread,and ſet out,and furniſhed with food nnexpectedly droptfrom Heaven. 
The ſumme of 700 l.had been ſo long due to him tor ſome ſalmon he had taken in the 
River Bany, and fent beyond Seas, ( a River very famous tor the plenty of that fiſh) 
that it had been long, ſince conſidered as defperat:but all is not loſt that*s hidden : 
God had onely laid it up for him till he wantcd it, and now in his greatcſt nccellity 
let it fall into his lap. This was a very ſeaſonable relict both to his Lordſhip, and 
to many Royal Confcſſors to whom even of his penury he dittributed fo liberallygthat 
the bleſſing of ſuch as were ready to periſh fell on bim; as may be ſcen in ſeverall oftheir 
Letters. . 

It was not upon every head ſo goldena ſhower did deſcend,nor could this ſtock 
laſt long, eſpecially when his Lordſhips heart was as large as the occaſion of his cha= 
rity:But it becomes not a Prophet ot all men to be a niggard of his bread, when God 
makes Ravens to Miniſter to their wants 3 ſome indeed wereſo offended at the perſe- 
cution, that at this time befell the Church that they went over to Rome to till their 
bellyes. Hunger is a pinching argument anda great temptation,cſpecially ifthe head 
be as empty as the ſtomach: but God be thanked, the number of the Apoſtates was 
not very great. There were few that did not confider, that profetling to believe in 
a crucityed Methas,out ward ſplendour could be no infallible mark of the truc Church, 
ſhe is never more Glorious in his eycs who ſees not as man ſees, than when ſhe ſeems 
nothing but darknes and obſcurity in thoſe of the world, bcing then in conjuni- 
on with her High Prieſt who was conſecrated by his ſufferings, The dilpenſa« 
tion indeed was very gloomy and uncomfortable for the preſent, butGod was plea- 
ſed even then, togild one fide of the cloud in which ſhee was wrappt, and make it 
@ pillar of light to the true Ifraclites, tho ſome ſaw nothing but adarke fide,and by 
an odd fort of Logick concluded her (as Job's friends judged of him ) wicked and 
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knew into what he was baptized, and look*t on the Crofſe that ſhe then bore as 
the enligne of that truth, under which he doubted not ſhe would prove triumphant: 
and thereforewith Cato he was faithfull to the conquer'd fide, and with Moſes 
choſe affliftion with the people of God rather than the pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon :; 
Athome he had been maligned as a Papilt, abroad he 1s perſecuted becauſe he isa 
Proteſtant . this is a very hard C:ſc, and they appcar unreaſonable and perversmen' 
that ſeckfter ſuch ſigns,& will be {atisiycd of our fincerity tothe Proteſtant Religion 
with no cheaper a demonſtration than a perſecution : but ſome brave Heroes have 
ttruggled all their lives wich the 1izc ii] fate, who could never purchaſe the reputa- 
tion of valiant men, till they dycd in Arms. The world I hope is bythis time 
happily undeceivec, and yet there want not ſome Demagogues, who with a prodigi- 
ous contidence hope fill to impoſe upon the people with the old pretences,tho one 
would think it were too ſoon to tempt them with the ſame bait. They now eaſily ſee 
through the cobweb covering,and well remember how theirCivill &( which is dearer 
to them than their eyes )) their Religions Intereſt was undermined and ſhaken at the 
foundation, under a colour of liberty: how under a pretext of ſaving their fleeces, 
their ſhepheards were raviſh*d from them by ſuch as ſpared not the flock, but tore even 
their fleſh and ſuck*d their blood, and who in the mean time, only bawled for the 
Proteltant Religion , while the others wrote and ſuffred for it. I might inſtance 
in many who attended his Majcttie abroad, and many who waited on his cauſe at 
home, that are ſince fallen aſleep,and ſome who are yet living, whoſe names 1 for- 
bear, becauſe ſaints are not canonized before they dye. But it has been very well ob- 
ſerved, that none were more ſuſpected of Popery, than the Biſhop of Derry and Dr. 
Coſens, and none more convinced their enemies of the injuſtice of ſuch a calumny by 
their writings, It might be expeRted,I ſhould give ſome particulax Accompt of 
the many diſputations this perſon had about Religion with theLearned of all nations, 
ſome times by appointment and formal challenge , and ſometimes by occaſion and 
rencounter , for he ſcarce came into any place,but he was aſſaulted,and he never de- 
nycd the combate , and as fcldom let the field, but he gave his Adverfary ſome 
mark of his skil and courage, But I muſt beg the Readers pardon it I be moſt fi- 
lent, where he moſt defires I ſhould ſpeak.I was encouraged whenT firſt was perſwa- 
ded to write his life , to believe I ſhould have been able to have ſaid ſomething on 
thoſe many perſonal engagemants he had fer the Church : but am now told that 
ſuch as could have furniſhed me beſt,are dead,nor can I berelieved from his own me- 
moir2s, which withan hundred ſermons he intended to Print were all ſo torneby the 
ratts before his death , that it is not to be hoped to build any thing out of ſuch 
Ruines, which only ſpeak how great a man he was.But among ſuch remains as there 
arc, there want not prooffs enough not only of his learning and his diligence for the 
Church,but of his skill and travell alſo in the Politicks, in behalf of his ſacred Ma- 
jeſty, He gave good alliſtance to the Glorious Montroſs in his addreſſes to ſuch per- 
ſons, whoſe aid he praycd, as may be ſeen in ſeveral Letters writt to his Lord-ſhip 
by that Noble Gentleman, who was both the Honour and reproach of his country 3 
between whom and the Biſhop of Derry, there was a very great friendſhip, and ſuch 
acorreſpondence ſetled, that neither was a ſtranger to what the other did in his 
Majcſtics ſervice. he would often recommend his Cauſe to the favour and juſtice of 
forreign Princes from various headsand topicks, ſctt off with variety of Learning 
from hiſtory and ſtate obſervations, eſpecially in this Caſe, wherein the perſon of 
the King was not onely to be conſider'd, but ſoveraignty it ſelf, and the Rights of 
Monarchs: (weetning his arguments ſtill ſeaſonably and ſuitably to the perſons to 
whom he addreſſed. And at the ſame time he let all men fee, that his Majeſties 
Interelt lay in his Conftancy to that Faith which his bleſſed Father recommended 
with his dying breath, to his care and protection, not only as the ſureſt way of fal- 
vation, but the beſt Policy. | 
But we may well imagine the Remaniſts were not all this while aſleep : They were 
endeavoring to per{ſwade his Majeſtie to hope his Rettauration,by embracing, their 
Religion; The deſign indeed was worth their labouring for, but being of ſo greata 
weight,itis wondred they ſet notaman of better ſhou!dcrs A __— 
nothing, 
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nothing, appears ſo conſiderable as his contidence, That indeed wanted a Rebuke, 
but his arguments needed not an anſwer. So finewleſs, jointleſs, and fapleſs a dif 
courſe rarely falls from men employed in deſigns of ſuch moment, Yet his preſump- 
tions were very high, and his head fo heated with the phancy of being canonized 
for this ſervice,that he pronouncesas boldly as if he were fitting in the infallible-chair 
with the triple Crown upon his head? but the Biſhop of Derry made it ſoone ap- 
pear, that the good man had taken very wrong meaſures, and that his deſign was 
moremalicious than Charitable,and that he hoped to make the pcople ſuſpeR the 
K ings being a Papilt,rather than at all tomake him ſo. The Biſhop was too vigilant 
inthe King's and theChurches cauſe not to ſee the danger of publiſhing ſuch a deſigne 
however weakly lay*d, and managed; and therefore in time prevented the miſchief 
it might do in that excclient anſwer which appears firft of theſe diſcourſes. His 
Majellie alſo was obliged to the vanity of this Attempt, fince it gave him an op- 
portunity of declaring himſelf(that for which his People ſhall ever love him) a reſcl- 
ved Proteſtant. his Royal Father , of whom the world was not worthy had not thank'd 
Godin vain, that he had a ſon , who he had reaſon to believe , would love the 
Church as well ashe did, and greater love than thir, had no man. His Majeſtic thought 
it as great Picty to juſtify the confidence of ſuch a Father, as unreaſonable to turn 
Papilt , becauſe ſome men that call themſelves Proteſtants had cutt off his head with 
a Sword conſecrated at Rome, and ſhed his, and his SubjeQts blood, by vertue of ſuch 
principles as no where receive more countenance, than in that Church, If his Ma- 
1cſtic muſt leave the Church of England becauſe of this practice , which her doQtrine 


loudly diſclaimes , yet modeſty would not invite him to Rome, where the Principle 


is allowed & juſtifyed,and never was condemned. we have heard of a Holy Ligue in 
Franceas wellas a ſolemn League and eovenant in Scotland, h 
His Majeſtic was therefore reſolved to tarry the Lords leiſure, and by no indire& 
means toobtain the Bleſſing he had in ftore for him. But thothe King flood 
invincible as a Rock, ſome of the court had their foundation in the ſand, and began 
to totter when they ſaw him attempted with ſuch confidence 3 tho his conſtitution 
reſiſted the infeQion, it met with a ſympathy in the blood of ſome others. But the 
Biſhop of Derryſtood like Aaron between tbe living and the dead, and flayed the 
Plague, by this ſeaſonable and learned diſcourſe, for the ſucceſs whereof then, and 
the value of it at all times, he merits the thanks of all the Reformed Churches, which 
ſome of them were ſo ingenuous' as to pay him, He had now dipped his pen, but 
could not be allowed to dryit. Every day almoſt produced a freſh challenge, and 
almoſt as oftena new Adverſary,or an old one with a new ſword : but atlaG find= 
ding how litle they gained by particular queſtions, wherein ſome hunted contre to 
the other, and by theirdiſcordant notesgave occaſion to the Proteſtants toupbraid 
them with the want of that harmony,of which they uſed toboaſt, they thought fit to 
joyn their throats,in one common cry,and to drownall his anſwers to their objeQions 
in the clamour of Schiſme. This indeed he acknowledges asa great crime(a fin that 
is not only contrary to that Law of charity, that is the bond of peace and perfefines, but 
has a Legion in its belly, and is accountable tor al! the Evils that are conſequent to 
the want of diſcipline, without which no ſociety, without a miracle of Providence, 
can long ſubſiſt ) ſo the moit plauſible and popular 'objection,they can make againſt 
us:but txrpe eft Dofforem &c. The Biſhop ſoon blew away the duſt, which they threw 
in weakeyes,& helpt them to ſee not only the innocence of theChurch of England, but 
the guilt of the Church of Rome, in that point. And this is ſo demonſtrated to him 
that reads without prejudice, and examines his arguments and Authorities, that 
he will have no need of the wiſdome of Solomon to diſcern who is the mother of 
the brat. Were the queſtion to be fiated between Rome, and ſome other Commu- 
rions ( whom the Errours and the Cruelty of that Church may have forced to a ne- 
ceſlity of ſeparation in ſome things, in which they might have maintained theix 
unity without fin ) perhaps the child ought to have been divided, but as the caſe 
fiands between us and them, he has made it hers, who bluſhed not to cry Whore firſt. 
If the book wherein he has done this ſervice wanted it, I could produce many 
Atteſtations of its worthzbut take one for all.from Dr.Morky the preſent Lord Biſhop 
of Winton, who ina letter to the Biſhop of Derry ſays. T never ſaw any thing writ- 
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| CRes himſelf therefore of all ſuch —_—__ might intricate the queſtion 


and h 


nothing butſcience and demonſtration ; but the greateſt proof he made of any thing 
was of an inſolent, bitter, and unchriſtian ſpirit. p 

"The Qyeſtion of ſchiſm _ diſpatched, a new objeQion is ſtarted, againſt owr 
- Ordert, and a pretty tale forged of a Nags bead finely dref(*d,and ſet off like a fight | 
to draw in and cheat poor people of their money. The ſtory paſſed as currently 
among themas any Legend in the Lives of.their Saints, being aſſerted confidently 
by ſome of their DoRors,and affirmed to be owned in the houſe of Lords by ſome 
of our Biſhops, who they ſaid,offered to engage to juſtify it, What is it they will not 
attempt or ſay, that will thus abuſe the credulity of thoſe ſimple fouls who depend 
ſo cntixely upon ſuch Moakgrs and teachers of Lyes? why. do they not tell them that 
the Engliſh have all horns & hoofs, & long tailes, that they cat Children at their 
Sacraments, or worſhip an Aſſes Head ? may, with as much truth and jultice: 
But I ſuppoſe the Biſhop of Derry*s diſcourſe on this fubjet with the Authorities 
for the matter of fa& now Printed,has put an eternal Glence to that flander, fo that 
theNagg's bead will never hereafter be heard to ſpeakeunle(s it be with Boalam'sAſſe, 
t5 reprove the madneſs of the Prophet. I (hall ſay no more of his writings againſt 
the Papiſts,but conclude with what was faid of them by one, than whom no man 
could fpeake better , the late excellent Biſhop of Down, Dr. Taylor in his Funeral 
Sermon. When ever there is a man will deſire to be fatiſfyed in thoſe great Queſtions 
c _ between Rome and us ) the Biſhop of Derry's book thall be their 

acle. 

And yet they have not given that ſatisfaQion to all men, for ſome have been {> nice, 
that they - fancied they ſmelt not only, the Biſhop's ; bur the Popes foot- in all his 
writings againſt him:but theſe are they that thinkwe muſt run fromRowme and our 
witts together, whoſe temper is farr. removed from the generous Chriſtan ſpirit, 
which can digeſt for Peace ſake {maller in-expediences, and places - not the 
efſence of Religion either in mere Schoole opinions, or any foxmes of 
worſhip, but in faith and charity and holyncſs towards Gtd, and obedience to Go- 
vernours, Let theſe be ſecured,and he was ready for peace with one fideor other : 
but it is to no purpoſe to makg abatements 12 either, while the one eannot gfve a ſtedfaſt 
Rule, and the other claimes ſuch a power 8s ſhall make it bend. in every Age, as the Intereſt 
of the Romane Court requires. town 6X > Condi 

St, Auftine had as wall the Manichees 6n one hand fo conteſt with, as the Pelogians 
on the other: the Biſhop of Derry had in. like manoer had to deal with perfons of 
ſo very like Perſwaſions, that itis not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them, and among them of 

n the 
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the former ſort, with Mr. Hobb*s a very natural Philoſopher, whoſedotines have had ſo 
preat a ſhare in the debauchery of this Generation, that a good Chriſtian can hardly 
hear his name without ſaying of his prayers , unleſs perhaps he may forbeare out of 
ſome compaſſion to the man, and unwillingnes to aiſe the evil ſpirit , which was 
ſo moved at the Biſhop of Derry*s God bleſf us, as if he' were in torment and feare 
where no feate was, at the name of that Imaginary Power, Other philoſophers made 
it their buſines to reform men , his was to corrupt philoſophy it ſelf, and inſtead 
ofcorreRing the obliquity of mens manners, to make the Rule crooked: and there- 
fore it is not greatly to be wondred, if many of that Age eſpecially, that are not fitt 
hearers of other Ethicks, had his in great admiration, fince his Neceſſity gives them 
the greateſi Liberty. I know none that envyes him the honour of his Lear- 
ning, but none without indignation can think of it being ſo baſely proſtitated to 
'to be apandor to beſtiality,& to ſerve only as a ſtrong vehicle to convey the poyſon 
infuſed in it,more ſpeedily,& make it work more powerfull even upen many ofthe 
n»bler parts of theſe Kingdomes. But good Judges have thought he has not lick'd him- 
ſe}f well of thoſe wounds the Biſhop of Derry gavehim. And as Selden found hiſto» 
rians, and Philologers in the Order he fo haughtily deſpiſed, ſo did Mr. Hobbs phi- 
loſophers,that had obſerved other principles than matter and motions and fatall ne- 
ceſfity in the world. And tho this great Leviathan takes pleaſure in that del 
of Atheiſm he has ſpued out of his mouth, and roules with great wantonneſs in the 
deep, attended with a numerous ſhoal of his own ſpawning, yet the books: ftill in bis 
#6ſe. And T do not doubt but thoſe his brutiſh doGrines will appear as unſfavoury 
traſh, when the Grace of God has humbled theſe Kingdoms by ſome diſcipline 
which they greatly want, and brought them back to that charity and ſobriety, from 
which they have as greatly departed, tho they are now a gratefull bankett t9 the Com- 
anions ; bt till then the hope of bim is in vain. We are told by the Noble Dm. 
leſis,that it is the conceipt of the later Fews, that the Leviathan is a dainty diſh, 
ſeaſor'd and reſerved by God for the entertainment of the Meffias and his friends ; 
but ſure this can be none of it, for the foul beaſt has ſuch an haut-gouft, that Chrie 
ſtians have no ſtomach to it here,and I ſuppoſe their appetites will not be more car- 
ml in the ReſureQion. FE 
But let us leave Mr. Hobbs and his Leviathan, who methinks reſemble Lucian & 
his great fiſh which contains ſo manykingdoms and ſo many falſhoods, & wait 
further on the Biſhop , paying the ſupercilions Dogmatift this acknowledgement 
for afarewel, that the words uſed by Ged of that Creature, & borrowed by him as 
a Motto for the Hieroglyphick of his Commonwealth,are as applicable tohimſelf. viz. 
pon Earth there is not bis like;tho I cannot add what follows, whois made without feare. 
There are two diſcourſes yetunſpoken of, at which I doubt ſome offence will be 
taken. viz. Fairwarning 8&c. And that of the Sabbath. But in the firſt of theſe his 
Lord-ſhip has ſo manifeſted the inconſiſtency of the admired diſcipline with the 
Rights of the Civill Magiſtrate, the Privileges of Parliament,and the liberty and pro» . 
perty of the SubjeR and all orders and degrees of men, that no man can reaſonably 
be diſtaſted, that would not run into the fire for fear of being burned, or that 
loved not bondage rather than liberty. But Scr#pulous perſons out of a fear of 
ſuperſtition often run into it. | 
The doarine of the Sabbath is a kind of Noli me tangere, it was difficult for him 
to handle-it without burning of his fingers, ſome men having as great a veneration 
for that preciſe time, as an abomination forall other dayes w! | circumſtances of 


worſhip, which: yet are as capable of that Relative holynes, that ariſes only from 
their deſtination to ſacred offices; whiles others levell it with the other feſtivals, and 
ſome profane ones (wholly diſparking the encloſure ) make it common with the or- 
dinary dayes of the week. 


Of his diſcourſe in this cauſe( if we 33 take the word of one well able to judge) 


the Biſhop of Downe( before mentioned )has ſometimes ſaid, he had ſcen nothing 
better, and thathe had ſhewed a clear and ſcholaſtick head, anda mind free from 
ſuperſtition and profaneſs. His Lord-ſhip was no enemy to the dutics of the day, nos 
the ſevereſt obſervation of it,provided they proceeded not from falſe and miſtaken 
conceipts, as it we were obliged preciſely by the Law of the fourth a 
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Which it is vihble we do not conceive WE are, furcher than in the generall, and 
by way of accommodation and reductionz or as it the minuts of one day were more 
holy than of another, or that ſuch minuts did ſanctity the duties performed in them. 
Theſe are fond imaginations, & ſuppoſe us ſtil under the gþligation of the bandwrit= 
ing of ordinances. But there is a Natural Equity,that-is the ground of the fourth Cum- 
mandment ,8& is of eternal force in this matter,& there is a formal moral obligation 
on us from the fifth; & there. is a Reſpect due to the practice of the Chrittian Church 
which either appointed & obſerved this day,becaule ſhe was commanded,or becauſe 
ſhe had power without it; and there is a great value in the Argumentot the Day, 
the Reſurre&ion of our Lord; and an honour done to his Perſon in the deſignations 
and from the Religious obſzrvation of it ſuch a viſible influence on the lives of men, 
who are thereby made more ſober and more holy (I do not ſay from the tune, but 
the ſacred Offices of it ) that we are not without Arguments and encouragements 
to a firicter account of our manner of ſpending it, than is too generally practiſed . 
And therefore tho there are Mathematical and other arguments ( which truly I 
could wiſh were well anſwered ) againtt the morality, there can be none againlt the 
Offices, the piety, and Charity of the Lords day; and thele certainly render our per- 
ſons more acceptable tho perform'd on ſuperſtitious grounds, than the omillion of 
them can do,eſpecially if the duty be ſhut oat by any ſecular employment or Recre- 
ation, unleſs Mercy bring the diſpenſation forthe want of Sacrifice. WY 
Among his other labours he had deſigned ſomthing about Liturgy,of which he pro» 
miſes ſomthing,page 511+ Fairwarning cap 12.6 tor that end(ashe told the Paſsage 
himſelfto Dr. Walker deſigned a journey into Spain, where what advantages he ex- 
pected in that ſtudy I know not : But he met with an unexpected diverſion in his 


- firſt days journey into that Kingdom for he no ſooner came inte the houſe where 


he intended to refreſh himſelf, but he was known and called by his-name by the 
Hoſteſs: And his Lordſhip admiring at his being diſcovered, ſhe ſoon revealed the 
ſecret and ſhewed him his owne picture, and aſſured him there were ſeveral of them 
in the road that being known by them he might be ſciz'd and carryed to the Inquifi 
tion, and that her huſband among others had po wexto that purpoſe, which he would 
certainly make uſe of, it he found him, The Biſhop ſaw evidently he was a condem- 
ned man being already hanged in Effigie, and therefore made uſe ofthe advertiſe» 
mentand eſcaped out ofthe power of that Court. This is the beſt way ſome men 
have of anſwering arguments, and ſo St.Stephen was {toned to death, becauſe the 
Fews could not refiſt the wiſdom by which he ſpake. 

Thus 1 have given a Relation, ſuch as my Information would allow me of the 
hazard this Renowned: Champion of the Church,of England ran through at home 
& abroad,8 now the day which the Lord bad made beginsto dawn, wherein it pleaſed 
God to looke downe and viſit bis Vine & the place of his Vineyard, & to lay his band up- 
on the man of bis Right hand to makg him ſtrong for himſelf. He had before tvld Mili- 
tier, that God had nobler wayes of reſtoring his Majellie than by battles and 
bloodſhed, by changing the hearts of his Creaturesat his pleaſure,and turning Eſax's 
vowed revenge into love and kindnes,of which change there was then fo little ap» 
pearance, that we may conclude ifthe intimation of it proceeded not from NW 
illuminated with Prophecy, yet it was an argument of a great judgement {7 
gaciouſnes in the affairs and mindsof men. He was neither a boaſter of Revelations 
nor an obſerver of dreames,and yet he would often before the Rebellion of Ireland, 
ſpeak of one, that then much troubled him, which was, that being in a very faire 
Cathedrall Churchhe thought it ſuddenly fell upon him, ſo that he was almoſt bu- 
ry'din the Rubbiſh but having with much difhculty got out and [Inohing vpon it 
ſometime, he ſaw it riſe up without any noiſe; of every part whereot he lived to ſee 
the verification. That wonderful Providence that had covered the bead of his Anointed, in 
the day of battle, & carryed him in a cloud like our Saviour from the mid(t of his Enc- 
mies, when they were ſecking of his Life5had now twrr'd the bearts of the diſobediemt 
to the wiſdom of the Fuſt;8; thereby opened a way to ſet bis King wpon the boly bill 
of Sion in ſo ſilent "and ſtrange a manner, as no hiſtory affords a greater proof, that 
God has not abandon'd the Empire of the world to chance, but till mantains his do» 


minion over the Spirits of men,no lefſe an hand could carry ona buſineſs of ſo great: 2. 
weight 
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Kruments in the Reſtauration of the Son, but even that helps to makeup the OE bh 


ration. The Royal! Cauſe had long ſuffered between two Malefatiors, but one of 
themat laſt became a Pexitert, and his Majeſtic has remembred him ſo Ger fince be 
eame into. bis Kingdom, that I bope he will never return 10'bis-  fince not only 
his Religion and Loyalty, but his Gratitude lyes in the way to hinderany ſuch de- 
feRion. , His Majeſtic from the firſt day of hishappy Reſtauration deſigned the ad- 
vancement of the Biſhop of Derry, but it was not readily knowne, upon what Hill 
the way $0 be placed. Tt was rumour'd yu bs. in _— becauſe they 
mightily hoped it, that he ſhould have been their Ar 1g. jos towik 
. to that. Countrey was ſome occaſion of the Report, tor they ec the Viſit fo 


kindcly, that they became fond of his eantinaance among them, all being defirous 


£0 renew their old acquaintance, or contrat a new one with a mes fo univerſal 
famous . - The moſt learned of the were defirous of the honour to 
before him, the younger to be ordained by him, 
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f {o | ſome dimmeſs from the vexation. But theſe things tho they might make him leſs ac- 
nake tive, they made him more judicious. Thofe qualities that rendered him a fit ſolli= 
| not 3 _ the Church, as he would call himſelf, had now left him, and in their Room 
t in- F. that wiſdom from experience in ſuffering as well as acting ſucceeded,which became 
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him when he was made her judge and Patron , | And the ſenſe that he had of his 
crazy and infirm ſtate made him more Induftrious, than it would wellallow, and 
God made him ſuccesfull in a great work, 
It was one of his Majeſtics firlt cares to give wto God the things that are Gods, 
and accordingly he reſtored unto thz Church all her Temporalties in as full manner 
25 ſhe ſtood poſſeſſed in the year 1641, on all which the Powers before in being had 
extended their uſurpation. 
In Right allo of his Power of Inveſtiture, he proceeded by his Letters Patents to 
appoint the Biſhops in the ſeverall vacant ſees, and iſſued his Royal mandate to the 
ArchBiſhop of Armagh for their Conſecration, by vertue whereof his Grace in one 
day with the alliftance of thoſe tew that had outlived the Perſecution, laid his hands 
on two ArchBiſhops viz. on Dean Margerſon then made ArchBiſhop of Dublin, and 
Dr. Pullen of Tuam: and on ten Biſhops, viz. Dean Boyle Lord Biſhop of Cork,, Dean 
Parker of Elfin, Dr. Taylor of Down, Syng of Lymerick,,Price of Leighlin, Baker of Was 
rerford, Wild of Derry,Leſſly of Drommore, Worth of Killalow, and Hall of Killala. 
Thus were ſeveral Paſtors fet over the flocks: Kildare onely was yet without a 
ſhepherd, asaffording little wooll or milk tohim that ſhould feed it. But it was 
not long ſo, Dr. Thomas Price found the loſt ſheep, and took care of it; and becauſe he 
was contented and Faithful in @ very little he was afterwards tranſlated to the Arch- 
Biſhoprick of Caſhel, and ſo made Ruler of many Cities, This ſo ſolemn and rare 
an Action ( Conſidering their number ) was perform'd in the Cathedrall Church of 
St. Patricks Dublin, the Sermon _ preached by the pious, Eloquent, and 
learned Biſhop of Down, the Lords Fuftices and Comncil attending the Ceremony, all 
parts whereof were fo gravely and ritely performed that it gave much pleaſure to 
that Great and Noble audience. Thus having like the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem receiv» 
ed Power from on bigh immediatly before their diſperſion to the ſeverall locks over 
which the Holy Ghoſt had made them overſeers,the then Biſhop of Lymerick, and now of A 
Cork entertained the ſtate and them in Chriſt-Church in Dublin, with a moſt ſeaſon- 
able and pious diſcourſe on thoſe words of the Apoſtle 2. The. 3. 1. 2. than which 
none could be found more appoſite to the occaſion, and which of themſelves had 
theeffe& of a Sermon, ſtriking the fancy and raiſing the devotion of the Congre- 
gation. Finally brethren Pray forus , that the word of the Lord may have free courſe 
and be Glorified, even as it is, with you: and that we may be delivered from unreaſonable 
and wicked men , for all men have not faith. 
Preſently after this, cach betaking himſelf co his Proper Charge,the Primate went 
downe into the Country to viſit his Dioceſs, where we cannot ſuppoſe, but he 
found great diſorder among the ſervants, ſome ſmiting their Fellows, in the 
ſo long abſence of the Lord, many imbibing very lirong prejudices from 
their education in an evil time both againlt his Perfon,and the dbctrin and diſcipline 
of the Church; but by lenity and reproot,by argument and perſwaſion, by long luff- 
ering and Dodtrin, he gaincd upon them even beyond his own hopes, He uſed to ſay 
men malt have fome timeto return to their witts,that had been ſo long out of them, 
knowing(as he obſerved in one af his ſpeeches in Parliament of Civil Government ) 
that res facile redeunt in priſtinum ſtatum, I (hall give but one inſtance ( but it is a 
memorable one) of his Graces Prudence in turning the edge of the moſt Popular 
objeRion of that time againſt Conformity : When the Benetices were called at the 
viſitation, ſeveral appeared and exhibited only ſuch Titles as they had received from 
the late Powers,He told them,they were no legall Titles,but in regard he heard well 
of them, he was willing to make ſuch to them, by Inltitution and Induction, which 
they humbly acknowledged and intreated his Lordſhip fo to do: but defiring to ſee 
their Letters of orders, fome had no other,but their Certifcats of crdination, by ſome 
Pcesbyterian Claſſes, which he told them did not qualify them for any Preferment 
inthe Church, Whereupon the Quettion immediately aroſe, are we not Miniſters of 
the Goſpell, to which his Grac? anſwered, that thar wasnot the Queſtion,at leaſt he 
9 delired 
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detired tor Peace fake of which he hopes, they were Minitters too, that that might 
not be the Queſtion for that time. 1 diſpute not ſaid he the value of your Ordina- 
tion, northoſe Acts you have exerciſed by vertue of it , what you are, or might do 
here when there was no Law, orin other Churches abroade ; but we are now to 
conſider our ſelves as a National Church limited by Law, which among other things 
takes chicfe care to preſcribe about Ordination: and I do not know how you could 
recover the means of the Church,ifany ſhould refuſe to pay you yourTithes,if you are 
not ordained as the Law of this Church requireth, and I am deſirous that ſhee may 
have your labours,and you ſuch portions of her Revenue , asſhall be allotted you, in 
a legal and aſſured way. By this means he gained ſuch as were learned and ſober, 
and for the reſt it was not much matter, Old Governours do not much care for 
diſputing , nor Old Generalls for fighting; the lc{s blood is ſhed, the more Glori 
ous is the conqueſt: when the warr is civill, the leſs the Enſigns are ftained and 
torne,the nobler is the victory, In ſuch caſes an Ovation is more Glorious than a 
Triumph. Juſt as I was about tocloſe up this particular I received full aſſurance of 
all I offered in it , which for the Readers ſake I thought fitt to add being the very 
words which his Grace cauſed to be inſerted into the Letters of one Mr, 
Edward Parkinſon, whom he ordained at that time,and from whom had them by my 
Reverend Brother & Neighbour the Lord Biſhop of Killalow.Non annibilantes priores 
Ordines (fi quos babuit ) necvaliditatem aut invaliditatem eorundem determinantes, 
multo minus omnes Ordines ſacros Ecclefiarum Forinſecarum condemnantes; quos proprio 
Fudici relinquimns, ſed ſolummodo ſupplentes, quicquid prius defuit per Canones Eccleſie , 
Anglicane requifitum, et Providentes Paci Ecclefie nt ſchiſmatis tollatur oceaſio , & 
conſcientjis Fidelium ſatisfiat, nec ullo modo dubitent de ejus Ordinatione, aut Actus ſuos 
Preſbyteriales tanquam invalidos averſentur : in cujus rei teſtimonium. 

By this Prudence and moderation he greatly ſoftned the ſpirit of oppoſition, and 
got effeQually doubled the point he aimed at. And indeed upon ſuch terms, whe- 
ther Epiſcopacy be a diſtin& Order, or an higher degree in the ſame Order of prieſt- 
ſhood , whether it be of Divine, or Apeftolical , or of but carly Eccleſiaſtical Inftitu- 
tion,thoſe men have but ſmal regard to the Peace and Unity of the Church,that will 
ſtand off, and ſo keep the wound ſtill raw and bleeding, In the time of the Law the 
charaRer of Priſthood we know was convey*d as it were ex traduce, and by propa- 
gation in a natural Line, God fo appointing. Yet in a time of perſecution, in the 
Babyloniſh captiuity, ſome had crept into the office,that derived not trom Aaron 
who not being found Regeſtred in the Genealogy were removed aspolluted, and 
not allowed to. cat of the holy things,till a Prieſt ſtood up with Urim & Thummim. 
Nehem. 7463.64, 65.Yet none of their former Ads were queſtioned while they paſſed 
under the eſteem of Prieſts, The caſe is in ſome reſpects like Ours,Our Prieſthood 
indeed is not after the Law of a carnall Commandment, but yet the Ecclefialtical manu- 
traduction thereof in a way of Civill Generation anſwers to their natural. - He that 
was not then of the Line of Aaron, never could be taken into the Prieſthood 
of that Order, but now men arc taken into this Miniſtry , but no man 
takesthe Honour to himſelf ; & ifany do ſo, or ſiand not viſibly in the Ordinary ſeries, 
he is to be conſidered as one that has broke thz Order, & removed as one that 
cannot find his Regilter, without queſtioning the validity of his former Acts. For the 
value of ſuch Ads, as to the Effects of them, perhaps,depends not ſo much among 

honeſt and fimple Chriltians,or the qualities or qualifications of the Diſpenſers,as the 
faith & integrity of thoſe to whom they are diſpenſedz & he is effetually baptized 
that has a moral aſſurance of his being ſo, and would bc, ifhe had not; and ſo of the 
other Sacrament. And therefore a continuance in the office is not 3 to be pleaded 
from the value of ſuch Acts, as ariſe rather from the Mercy of God , accepting ofthe 
good meaning 6 pardoning, the ignorance of honeſt minded, but abuſed people, than 
from the habit orcharaRter of the Adminiſtratour, But ſpecially ſince the door was open 
for their Regular entrance,ifthey would not come in,why ſhould not the Tirſhaths put 

away ſuch Prieſts, till one ſhould ſtand up with Vrim, that is, till ſuch an Autority in 

which wee ought toacquielce, cithera free General Council, or one atleaſtofthe Prote- 
ſtaut Churches, ſhould determine the Caſe ? cill ſuch time , as theChurch of England 
ſtand now reformed according to the Pattern of Primitive Antiquity, wee may fay, 
webave an Altar, of which they have no right to eat who thus Miniſter to a Schiſme, The 
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Cne great, that 1s, the {piritaal Concernments of this Church his Grace mauaged 
in perſon; the les, that is the temporal by Proxy; deputing, Sr. George Atchinſon , 
Dr. Wajker, and Capt, Thamas Chambers. by Commilyon to ſettle his Eſtate, who 
did all things in that matter to his ſatisfaction, 

The Government of the Kingdom was then adminiſtred by Sr. Maxrice Euſtace 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Earics of Orrery and Montrath as Lords Juſtices, and 
a Parliament ſummon:d and convencd together with a Convocation,May 8.1661. 
Of this the Primate was Preſident by his Place, and of the Lords Houſle,in the other 
made Spesker by his merit, That Office and the character which the Lord Chan- 
ccllor then bore being, inconſittent,the LordsJaftices thought none fitterforit thanhis 
Grace, tho ſome cndeavours were uſed tar another whoſe only- unhappineſs it was 
to be overmatcht in his Competitions» It is not eaſy to ſay, which of the two 
places he filled beſt, whether the Stateſman or Divine ſhined with greater brightneſs, 
He had a judgment fo cl:ar,and a ſpeech lo plain and perſwalive, that he could rea- 
dily unravell any intricacy, and divide all the parts of the Controverſy into their 
proper ſides, ſo that the heavier ſcale would calily ſhew it ſelf. In ſhort he ſo mo- 
dzrated and fiated all queſtions that aroſe, that believe tew Aſſemblies can boaſt 
ofſo great an Intereſt being diſputed with ſo little noiſ{({ tho there wanted not 
ſome) in thoſe kind of Arguments wherein men are not uſually the moſt filent. The 
value which theParliament had tor hisGrace appeared very carly in appointingComs 
mittees of both Houſes to examine what was upon Record in cither of their books 
againlt him, or the Earle of Strafford; and they found the Aﬀronts and Injuſtice ſo 
great , that nothing could be greater but the Honour which they did them, in or- 
dering all the ſcandalous Charges to which the preceding Parliament had given but 
too much countenance,to be torne out of their bookes, which was done accordingly, 
The Convocation had ſuch a ſenſe of the meritorious ſervices, he did the Church, 
and for which he had been ſo much troubled, that they acknowledge them, in an 
Inttrument of Recognition which was deſigned to be made publick, but was un- 
happily miſlayed or loſt. | 

The Army that had ſerved Jxlian, as ſoon as they had an opportunity, not only 
choſe Þvianus a Chrittian for their general, but declaring themſelves fo, ſhew'd it 
was tyranny and feare that made them deny with their mouths, what they believ*d 
in their hearts. I cannot commend the Cowardiſe, but I do the Repentance, and 
I hope none will maliciouſly tiretch the compariſon beyond what is intended,it I 
fay many of the Houſe of Commons ſhewed in two great inftances,that they had been 
alſo under a force in denying their Allegiance to their Prince,or their obedience to the 
Church, For an evidence of this laſt they deſired to rereive the Bleſſed Sacrament 
from the Primats hands, which his Grace accordingly adminiſtred to them, having 
beforc fed them with a Sermon of Repentance, as with bitter berbs at the Paſs-over; 
whereir his Grace infiſted much on the miſtakes of that Duty, urging that it was 
not completed by Confellion and forrow without forſaking, and amendment, and I 
doubt not, but they confirmed and bound upon themſclves by holy & ſevere vows , 
the doctrine of the one at their ſo ſolemn reception of the other. | 

The other inſtance was of their Loyalty in recognizing his Majeſties Title, and de- 
claring their joy for his Reſtauration , to which molt of them had feverally contri- 
butcd:Nor ftayd they here,but proceeded biiskly to a joyntcenſure with theLords,of 
that which had driven him from them.,cven outrunning the Convocation in their zeal 
to condemn the ſolemne League and Covenant to the fire, as that which had en» 
flamed three Kingdoms; which tho it was potent enough to muxder the Father in 
ſpight of Duty & Allegiance, was feeble in Reſtoring the Son, whef1 it was to fight a- 
gainſt the Ergagement.And as if this had been too litle,they after declare in the Act of 
Uniformity, for they oblige others to do fo, that it hasno obligation , and was in 
it fef an unlawfull Oath,and impoſed contrary to the known Laws and Liberties of 
the Kingdom. It is not my bufines to wade further into this matter. And I expe it 
may be objected, that this was but an ill argument of Loyalty ſince the defence of 
the Kings perſon was one branch of the Covenant it (elf,1 ſhall fay nothing, to this , 
but what Cromwell faid to ſome Presbyterians in Scotlind, when they charged him 


and the Rump with the breach of their oath in putting the King to death. He 
told 
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told them , it was done in purſuance and by vertue of the Covenant which did 
but conditionally oblige them to defend the King in the maintenance of the true Relj. 
gion , which he was the greateſt opppugner of, but it abſolutely engag'd them to 
® bring all malignants to condign puniſhment, and that conſequently the King bein 
the Head of them, their right hand was a right band of miquity,that oppos'd the cutting 
of it off - By which an{wer they ſaw themſelves intangled in their own ſnare, and 
impartia] men bya fair conſtruction of the words of the Covenant are ready todohim 
this juſtice that be conguer'd that nation as well by his argument as bis ſword, 

But I muſt return to the Primate whom yet I have not forgott in this account, un- 
Iſs we can imagin o active a perſon in ſuch a place was aſleep when a thing of 
this moment was in agitation. Iknow ſome will be ready enough to excuſe me 
of having any way digreſsed,as allowing him to have had the greateſt ſhare in it, 
and Lamnot willing to contradict them, tho we have ſcverall ends in our agrees 
ment in this particular. ; 

During the Sellion of this Parliament ſeverall advantages were obtained, more 
were deſigned for the Church,in which his Grace was very induſtrious. Several 
of the Biſhops muſt acknowledg their Augmentations to his interceſſion, as likewiſe 
the Inferiour Clergy the forfeited Impropriate Tiths,and the whole Church, all the 
advantageous Clauſes in the Acts of Setlement & explanation,tho of many of them ſhe 
reaps {mall benefit; as of the two Acres out of the hundred for Glebes in the fiſt, 
which were after reduced to ten in every pariſh in the Laſt A, but out of this 
Pious Proviſion,not ſo much as one Acre was fetled on any one Church. But this is 
owing to ſome mal-adminiſtration, when the Piety of the King and the Bounty of the 
Parliament intended better things, : 

There were two Bills for the paſſing whereof his Grace took very preat pains, 
but was defeated in both. And ſome were of opinion, that truly it was better for the 
Church that neither ſhould paſs than that both ſhould , 

The firſt was for making the tithing table of Vfer, the rule for the whole King- 
dom, there being the ſame reaſon now for its being received in the other Provinces, 
that was at firſt for its admiſſion into that. The Lands of theſe countreys being 
formerly employed in tillage are now ſo much converted to Paſturage as the caſicli 
& moſt profitable kind of husbandry, that whole Baronies are overſpred with 
Cattle out of which very litle profit ariſes to the Miniſter, out of the greater ſort 
nothing, as if Ged tooke 110 care for Oxen, and therefore deſcrved no acknowledgment 
for his Providencezin ſo much as he who Miniſters to the people Spirituall things 
reaps ſo litle of their Carnal, thatI know a Prebend in the Dioceſs of Lymerick (for- 
merly of good value ) that has been Setfor ſome years of late by this means for 
four pence aycar. Yet in this his Grace could find no Relief. 

The other Bill was for enabling the Biſhops tro make Leaſes for ſixty years, in 
which he had no better ſucceſs . For moſt of byth Houſes that wiſhed wel to the 
Church & had ſuffered in her Cauſe,oppoſcd it.Some ot the Biſhops appearing openly 
againſt it, notwithſtanding the great re {pc they had for his graces judgement : as the 
then LordBiſhopof Cork now Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin,& others. This was indeed a 
great trouble to his Grace, and made him ſay,ſurcly I have liv'd long enough, I be- 
gin to doubt I have loſt my Reaſon, for my integrity I will never loſe; I that have 
ſuffered ſo much for the Patrimony of the Church formerly, cannot betray it in my 
old Age. And indeed the conſideration of his Integrity and of his wiſdom toge- 
gether with the experience he vouched of ſome good cffeRs of a like ſtatute formerly 
mentioned, in reſpe& of ſome Northern Biſhopricks, prevailed ſo far, that nothing, 
was wanting at laſtbit the Royall Aſsent; but before that paſsed, an Erour was dil(- 
covered in the Bill which was very fatal to it:for before it could return amended out 
of England the Earl of Orrery by the Duke of Ormonds aſſuming that Government 
wasat liberty to ſpeake his ſenſe inthe Caſe. His Lordſhip hada great regard forthe 
perſons of the preſent biſhops & for their ſufferings, but he had a greater for (i uceeſhon,in 
favour whereof,& for the ſupport of their erdcr, he conceiv'd the Church was endowed, 
ang not for the ſake ofthe men of any one Agc however meritorious.In ſhort the inju- 
tice of one Biſhop ſweeping away the halt ct the eſtate of the church for ſo Icng atime 
as11xty years leaving onely the bare ſtatute Rent for his ſvcccflors the OFportunitics 
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Tch Leaſes would give the Tenants to alter and contound the bounds ot the 
Church Lands with ſuch of their owne as are contiguous (of which there want not 
already ſome precedents and there will be many moreinſtances of this kind for- 
the want of inquilitions poſt Mortem) with many other not only inconveniences 
but miſchicfs which he preſaged tothe Churc':,as the conlequences of ſuch a Power, 
were ſo demonſtrated by that force of Reaſon, of wit and Eloquence that al wayes 
attends that Noble Orator,that the Bill was thrown out of the Houſe of Lords, where 
it had received the firlt encouragement:ſome of thoſe who were moſt concerned for 
it, returning his Lordſhip thanks for the illumination he.had given them in thac 
int. 

"w the Primate came tobe,'as many of his owne order judged) of the wrong 
fide of the queſtion in this matter I know not. But I know this,it was noadvantage 
he propoſed to himſelf that blinded his eyes,remembring to have heard him (ay,that 
moſt of his Lands were ſet out by his predeceſſor for a long time yetunexpired, 
& that hc would fill them up to ſixty years, without requiring any fine;that the 
Tcnants might be encouraged to improve them, 

The foregoing paſſage has brought into my mind another Expedient as a more 

equal contrivance ( inthe opinion of ſome-) between all parties concerned viz: 
the preſent Biſhop, his ſucceſſors and the Tenants, which I will venture to ſet downe 
and ſubmit to better judgments . Firſt that a terrier of all the Biſhops Landsbe made 
and returned into the Remembrancer's Office, there to be made matter of Record, 
ſo that every Biſhop at his entrance into his Sce,may Cif he'pleaſe ) take a copy of 
ie , with his Conſtat,in order to his giving bonds for his firſt fruits. 2, That no Ec- 
cleſiaſticall Corporation ſhall renew any Leaſe of any part of the Eſtate belonging 
thereunto, without firſt adiviſing the Lord Lieutenant and Council thereof,& that a 
Commitlion upon ſuch ſignification ſhould ifſue to enquire ſeverally into the true 
value of the ſaid Eſtate, and upon return thereof, the Biſhops or other Church Cor 
poration,ſhould be licenſed to ſet at the fiatute Rent, viz. not under halt the value, 
for twenty one years,compounding with the Tenant, as he can, for the finc,in con» 
ſideration of the abatement of the complement of the full improved rent; and that at 
every ſeven years end,or withinfſix months after at farthelt, the Tenant ſhall be ob- 
liged under a penalty to tender a years Rent to the Biſhopſa year's rent as theLands 
are then ſet)and the Biſhop obliged to receive it,8 in conſideration thereot to make 
ap his Leaſe for as many years asatfirſt were covenanted for. Werea ſtatute provided 
to this purpoſe, it is conceived it would ſecure the Churches title altogether as well, 
ifnot better,than enquiries poſt mortem, which are now rarely made, It would ſecure 
the Tenant his Emprovements, and conſequently encourage him to make them, it 
would ſecure the Rent, and make it in time the cafieſt in the Kingdom, and more 
equally divide the fines,than now they are, when one Biſhop foreſtalls ſuccethon for 
T wenty, if the other Bill had paſſed, for threeſcore years, 

The Primate : was about this time alarum'd with a great fit of ſickneſs, It was 
the ſecond fit of a palſey which was ſo violent, that all thought it would not have 
ſtaycd for a third. But it pleaſed God to add ſome months yet unto his life, in 
which he deſigncd great things, knowing that when ſach diſtempers knock at a 
mans doore, the ſound of the Maſters feet is not farr behind them. before his Death 
he was very intent upon a Regall viſitatiort in order to the corre&tion of ſome diss 
orders he had obſerved,and the ſetlement of Miniſters upon their Cures with more 
convenience and comfort to themſelves and their reſpefive Charges. Nonrefidence 
was a thing he frequently declaimed againſt as the ruin of the Church with great 
zcale,and therefore he greatly defired to have the At for uniting and dividing of 
Pariſhes put in execution. I have ſeen a mapp of the Diocels of Armagh which his 
Grace had drawn purpoſely tor this end, intending to diſtribute it parochially and 
appoint places for the building of Churches, with more advantage to the Miniker 
and People: Plantations being moveable things and not nailed to a place, bur float- 
ing from one to another eſpecially after a long and deſtrnQive Civill war. So that 
we may fay of them what the Poet does of words ' 
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Multa renaſcentur que jom cecidere, cadentq; 
Due nunc ſunt in hoxore &c, 


In his Graces Dioceſs and province, this care had been poſſibly ſaceſfully ime 
ployed, but in others where Benchices are generally very ſmall,and interwoven with 
Impropriations, I doubt that Ad will be tound in the operation very imperfeR, if 
not in ſomeplaces wholy impracticable. And indeed ſome are fearefull ſucha 
laudable defigne without which I never expe to fee the Church well ſettled, will 
hardly ever be brought to any good effect, till the Impropriations be bought ( for 
otherwiſe 1 have no hopes ) and the Endowments ot the Cathedrals be layed in 
Common with the ordinary Cures pro tempore,and the Biſhops empowred to make 

new ere@ions tor the ſeverall Dignitiesand Canonrics in thoſe foundations more 
commodiouſly, than they cither are at preſent or can be by vertue of that A. 

Some ſay his Grace had an other end, in this viſitation; viz. to bring the Church 
under a new Tax. A new Tax we may underſtand three wayes, either a new rate 
to be ſet on all Livings whatever, as well thoſe that arc already rated, as thoſe that 
are not 3 ora Taxation of thole that are not yet brought into any Account 3 or 
thirdly after theunion and diviſion of pariſhes, a proportionable adjuſtment-(to ſuch 
an union and diviſion) of all Charges, not onely the firlt fruits and twentieth parts, 
but others to which thoſe Livings were ſubjeR in their former bounds and circum- 
ſcriptions. 

I, Whoever thinks the Primate underſtood the firſt of theſe, miſtook the man and 

does much undervaluehis JudgmenteHis Grace was too wel acquainted with the laws, 

ever to think of any ſuch thing: The Crown Rents out of the Church, ſuch as firſt 

fruits which arc caſuall, and the twentieth part which is a ſtanding and conſtant 

Revenue, being once fixed by a ſtatute, and a Commithon, and Authority purſuant 
thereunto.,are not ſurely any more ſubje to be raiſed, than any other branch of the 
Royall Revenue, Something of this was propoſed to King Fames, but he would not 

hear of it 3 and of late ſuch a proje& was fett on foot, and ſome perſons were not 
diſpleaſed to ſee the ſtone falling upon the Church, which ſhee had afterward the 

fatiſfa&ion to ſee ground to powder,the deſign being daſhed in pieces by the ableſt 
in the law, But why ſhould any be fo pleaſed with the Churches groaning under an 

Arbitrary Power of raiſing Mony without an Ad of Parliament ,at the ſhadow wheres 

of they themſelves figh.as if the mountain were ready to fall upon them,though it be 
as farr of as the Pyrene , Let us but alittle while turn the tables , and ſuppoſe that 

a ſtatute upon conſider ation of the Difference of Lands in peint of value and good- 
nels directed the Lord Chancellor from time to time to conſtitute Commilhoners 

under the Great Seal to enquire into the reſpeCive value of the ſaid Lands, and accor- 

dingly to fix the Crown or Quit-rent in ſeverall Counties or Baronics; let us ſup- 

poſe alſo that ſuch Commithons have been iſſued outand ſped, and the Authority 

fully executed; ſo that black Acre ſhould pay but a'penny,and white Acre ſix pence 
in the judgment ofthe Commiſhoners 3 and that this return has been received and 

made Record, and for an hundred years or more the ſtandard and rule of ſuch pay- 

ments;becauſe black Acre in proceſs of time comes to be as good as white Acre, ſhall 

itbe again valued, and made to pay as much? will not the proprietor, ſay, my Rent 

is aſcertained,and cannot be enhanſed without a new (tatute, and if this be allowed 
there will be no necd of Parliaments,for every year new Commilhons may iſſue from 
zime to time to enquire and raiſe our Rents ? Now it this be good Law for a Lay 

wan why is it not for Clergy men? arc they leſs tree-born Satgects, or have they not 
as great aſhare in MagnaCharts as others,furcly we are deceived or our ſtakes are as 

well ſecured there as any Eſtate in the Kingdom; cither all or none are lyable to this 

Impofition. But I think there are few that are not ſatiſtyed in the point, ſince the 

late Lord Chiete Juſtice Sanrry( a man generally learned and in his own Profeſhon 

ſecond to none, and of an Integrity and Loyalty cquall tohis ſkill) delivered his 
Judgment on that Argument in an elaborate and prolix Diſcourſe at the Councill 
Table . I ſhall only obſerve one thing which I ain ſure the Primate was no franger 
to.,and that is a Clauſe in the Ad for cight entirc ſubſidies by the Clergy Anno deci- 
mo Car, Primi fol, 69. where the ſubſidies are limited co four ſhillings in the pound 
* dCe 
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according to the valuation or eſtimation then of Record in the Exchequer, or that 

hereafter ſhould remain in the ſaid Court where no former valuation was there of Re 

cord already, for the payment of the twentieth part to Henry the eight in the 28th, of bis 

Reigne 3 Whereby ( there being at that timea diſcourſe of a new Taxation ) there 

is a manifeſt exception of ſuch Livingsas were already valued,trom any new burden; 

So that, I muſt needs ay, they reckon without adviling with his Grace, who think 

he intended any ſuch thing in the Regal viſitation he deſigned, 

But beſides the illegality his Grace could not but conſider many inconveniences that 
muſt necds attend ſuch a Taxation; It it could be done it were not fitt cither on the 
Account of .Policy or Religion: 1n reſpect of the firſt, we know itis now as well the 
Intereſt as the duty of the Church to preach ( and topractice as ſhee preaches) Loy- 
all principles to the people, but oppreſſion will make even wiſe men mad when the 
ly under the neceſſities of hunger and cold, and cannot get @ piece of Bread by being 
in the Prieſts Office, but are famiſh'd atthe Alter at which they ſerve, Iwill not lay but 
fleſh and blood which enters not znto the Kingdom of God may tempt ſome to enter into 
the Conventicles of ſedition . T confeſs I do not know any that I think would, but 
I leave itto be confider?d whether ſome might notdo (>, ſince others have, that were 
never under ſo great a temptation,as this project might in time bring over them by 
making the comfortable Endowments of our Pious Anceſtors inſignificant by large 
and grievous impoſitions. This may ſeem an idle conſideration with Reference to the 
Church-men of this Age, in whoſe Loyalty his Majeſtie cannot have a greater aſſu- 
rance, than they have in his Majeſties Gracious and Good nature( of whichno man 
ever was 2 greater inſtance ) a full ſecurity from all fears of any ſuch ſeverity. Itds 
for Pharaobs that do not know Foſeph toexpect bricks above the allowance of firaw. 

The ſecond thing on whoſe account ſuch a Tax would be inconvenient, isthat of 
Religion. An ignorant and vicious Clergy muſt viſibly be the conſequent ofit , 
and weknow of what that would be the Antecedent,ci\ther Popery, or( that towhich 
we are neare ) down right Atheiſme, for ignorance is the mother of that, and folly 
of this, What encouragement would there be to ſtudy ,and whathuman argument 
to reſtrainthe Clergy from vice, when deprivation would be a preferment, unleſsthe 
zeale of Religion ſhould warme ſome few noble ſoules that could of their owne 
maintain their Children in the office ofthe Miniſtry,after they had bred them toitz none 
would be at theexpenceofmony% of time that ſuchan education requires;men would 
rather bind their Children to mean Artizans, who often arrive at greater fortunes, and 
are generally morc reſpeQed than tobreed themup to be poor Prizjts, who having ſerv« 
ed,je may be three Apprenticeſhips in ſchooles and Univerſitics,are at laſt grudged their 
ſmall morſell, & maligned as time-ſervers and hirelings becauſe they preach obedience 
to the King for the Lords ſake,and have but a penny for their labour in the Vineyard, 
It is too muchas the Caſe is now, to bedeſpiſed, and puſhed at,and gorcd by the 
inferior p2ople , it would be worſe to be farmed and fleeced and pol'd by publick 
Exadors.His grace underſtood the Law,the King and Religion better than to intend 
ſuch a valuation of the Church Preferments, which is ſo much ag1inlt the Intereſt of 
all : hree.2, Pollibly his Grace might have intended the ſecond fort ofTaxation, viz. 
of ſuch Livings as were not already taxed,butI doubt that would not have ſignifyed 
much in his Myjefties Exchequer,I ſuppoſe thelate Commitlioners of theTreaſury did 
not find the advantage anſwerable to their great expeQations, that they have not yet 
that I'can hear of returned thoſe valuations ( lately made ) into the Exchequer, 

3. And therefore I am humbly of opinion, thatif his Grace intended any, it was 
chiefly a Tax purſuant to ſuch an Union and Diviſion of Pariſhes, as before is mens» 
tioned. Where Pariſhes ſhould bedivided. to divide the Charges ſuitably; where 
united to joyn themzand where any ſmall Living not formerly rated was joined to 
another, to ad ſome allowance for it : And fo with the Schedule of the unionsto have 
return'd one for the firit fruits to the Councill, which in convenient time might have 
had theconfirmation of an A of Parliament,and being Lodg?'d in the Exchequer 
together with the bounds of the pariſhes ſo united be made the ſtan ling meaſure 
of the Charch Revenue tor ever.Such a Tax as this would then indeed have been ab- 
ſOlutely n-ceffary,unleG the King would have been pleaſed to hav: remitted all,8 left 
the Children as free,as they were before the Biſhops of Rome uſurped , not only on 
the 
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the JuriſdiQtions but the proffits and Eccleſiaſtical preferments that came through 
their hands, At firſt ſomething was given themas a Gratuity,and then it was ex- 
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pedtcd , & at laſt challenged as a debt.But by a ſtatute of the 26,of Henry 8.in Engla ud, | 


and 28, of the ſame King in Ireland, thoſe Payments were veſted in the Crown, 
And the Clergy are ſo far from repining at this Honorary acknowledgement to his 
Majeſtie for his Gracious Defence of the Faith, and ProteRion of their Perſons and 


Eſtates, that I am well aſſured ( I ſpeake for one and for many ) they wiſhthe Re- ! 
venue twice as great as it is, rather than it ſhould be any way diminiſhed, and up- : 


on the termes before layed down , it would viſibly riſe to that value without any i 


ſenſible trouble or burden to them, : 

Whatſoever that Primate meditated in this Matter, we know he brought nothing 
to perfetion. The ſhadows of the evening began now to ſtretch themſelves upon him,and 
to admonith him that his Sabbath and Refreſhment was notfarr off, whercin he 
ſhould ref# from his Labours. He had run indeed a very large Arch , ſometimes 
inand ſometimes out of a cloud,through evill andthrough Good Report, but it pleaſed 
God to let him ſett in a fair and clear Heaven. A little before his death he took care 
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10 ſett his houſe in order,to viſit his Dioces , and provide for the repairing of his Ca- | 
thedral, & other works proper for his paſtoral care: on his return at Dundalk he | 


enquired for the place where one of his Predeceſſors the famous Richardus Armachan= 

45 was buried; and ſpake with great kindnes and veneration of him , and reſol- 

ved to have built a monument to his memory : Such a cognation there is between 

the ſouls of Great perſons whatever diſtance there is between the times they have 

converſed here below» The Age that learned man lived in,and thoſe after did not 
think fitt to honour him with any memorial, but the brand of Hereſy in their books, 
for after ſuch a way it ſeems did that Pious Prelate worſhip the God of bis Fathers, but had 
not our Primate beenſo ſuddenly gathered z-nto his,he would have ſhew'd that though 
his body were ſo negleGed, and his Reputation Rtigmatized by thoſe of the Roman 
Church,yetProteſtants have hope of him in the ReſurreQion, where he will have more 
juſtice and mercy than he found at their Tribunal, About the middle of May 1663. 
his Grace returned to Dublin; at his viſrtation he had been plea('d to beſtow, up* 
on my rcſignation,his Arch Deaconry{ which he had before given me ) on my 
neareſt Relation,at the Requeſi of my moſt Noble and moſt obliging Lord the Earle 
of Orrery; ſaying he was well aſſured, his Lord-ſhip and. the then Biſhop of Cork's 
care and kindnes would provide better for me,in which his grace was not miſtaken, 
and when I took my final leave of, him at Dublin , he was pleaſ('d to add, that he 
could not refuſe what my Lord had defircd of him , and he knew it would befor 
my good, But however as long as he lived and had powerin the Church, I might 
be confident, I had a friend there. Such was the courtely and humility of this 
Excellent perſon. But within a ſhort timecafter, the diſconſolate news followed 
me of his Death. He had then a Tryal for ſome part of his temporal Eſtate at Omagh 
with Sr. Audley Mervyn depending in the Court of Claimes,and there,at the time of 
hearing, being as I Remember the latter end of Funczthe third titt of the palſey ſo 
ſmote him,that he ſunk in the Court, was carrycd out ſenſeleſs, andcontinued fo, till 
death finiſhed his work. Had the cauſe been unjult,or adjudged againſt him,ſome 
cenſorious ſpirits would not have ſpared tohavemade left-hand judgments fromthe 
circumſiances of his death, but his Right ſoappear'd on the Argument that he was 
a Conquerour, in his death and victory and honour waited on him to the grave: 
His death was quick indeed, but it was not ſudden, it was a greater ſurprize to us 
than to him. The arrow was ſhot bome but he ſaw the drawing of it.He found himſelf 

ſhaken at the Root.at the laſt afſault,and knew he could not withſtand the next,and 
therefore prepared tor it, & diſpoſed wiſely 6 piouſly of all his Afﬀaires.His Eſtate 

he ſetled upon his ſon Sr.Thomas Brambal! Baronett,recommending, the care of him 6: 

ſome truſt in it to theDuke of Ormond, & theEarle of Orreryby whoſe conſent he mar- 

ry*d the daughter of worthySr.PaulDavysKt.Clerk of the ceaancil,but dying, without 

Ifſue the cltate deſcended to his threc danghters by diſpoſition. The eldeſt of them 

only was marry'd before hisGraces death toSr. Jame:Graham ſen to theEarle Monteith, 

a noble and which is more a very Leyal Family of Scotland, the other two fince, one 

to Alderman Toxteath of Droghezab,& the other to Standiſh Hartftong Eſquire,To con- 
' clude 
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The LIFE of Primat BRAMHOALL, 


e dy*d,as he had lived, a Generous Benefattor to the Church 
he left 500 0+ for a legacy,as a Matter of Picty andBounty towards the repair of the 
Cathedrall of Armagh, and St. Peters at Droghedab. | 

: Thus livcd and dyed the moti Reverend and learned Primate Bramball, whoſe life 
2rdaQtions as they WELe expoſed to various cenſures, (o perhaps may this Relation 
of them, However tho mary may COnVInCe It of imperfeAion, none can of fal- 
ſhood. 1 have been very carclull not to {werve from the Truth(tho I have fallen ſhorr 
of ic ) and have kept cloſe to t he ſubſtance of ſuch Accounts asI have reaſonto believe 
Anthentick, eſtceming my {elt 25 much obliged by the Rule De mortuis nil wifi ve« 
rum, as, nil niſi bonum. If 1 have ſeemed any wayes indecently to refle& on ſome 
forts of men pretending, much to Religion and thereby indirectly to woundReligion 
it (elf, I mult © farr commend my ſelt, to ſay it is not much in my temper or 
judgment to do either , and that 1 only defign'd to melt the ſword that does the 
milchict, without cflendingthe painted Scabbard. SamneFs mantle js venerable 
hut who can love the Devil under it, tho he ſtrive to hide his Cloven foot with a 
broad Phyladery? 

But tho L have ſaid much , it will not be amiſs to add a little more particularly ) 
ofhis Character. His perſon was of the middle ſtature,and active, but his mine and 
preſence not altogether {o great as his endowments of minde. His complexion high« 
ly avguine, pretty deeply tinctured with choler,which in his declining yeares became 
predominant & would ſometimes overflow not without ſome tartneſs of expreſſion, 
but it proceeded no further. It was faid of Arch-Biſhop Crarmer , do him an il} 
office, he will do you a good one.lt has been obſerv'd of Primate Bramball if he do 
you an injury in {peaking, he will make you reparation in doing, it you would have 
him kind , make him angry but oppoſe him not, For ſo the ſtorm often endes ina 
ſhower of goodnefle, I am not ignorant how much he hath ſuffered on this & other 
accounts with ſome that love peeviſhly to Rick upon a ſore place and to frett and 
gall it more, under a pretence of hiding it 3 ſurcly their charity will be far from 
covering a multitude of faults, that cannot conceal one infirmity , but delight in be- 
holding and expoſing their Fathers nakedneſſe : His converſation was free and fa- 
miliar,patient of any thing in diſcourſe but opiniaſtrete3his ſpeech ready & intelligible, 
ſmooth and ſtrong, free from affectation of phraſe or phancy, ſaying it wasa boyiſh 
{port to hunt for words, and argued a penury of matter , which would alwayes find 
exprellion for it felf, His intellectuals were very pregnant, and they were greatly 
improved by labour and ſtudy. 

It you conſider him as a ſcholar, his Excellency was in the Rationall and Argu- 
mentative part of Learning, and therefore as a Divine , he fatein the higheſt ſeat of 
polemick Theology. He was alſo far travelled inthe Ecclleſiaſticall and other Hiſto- 
rics, and in the Pulpit an excellerit pefwaſive Ofator, So that he was among the 
Bithops here like St: Pau} among the Apoſtles. All ſpake by the ſame ſpirit, but nor 
alike logically. All ſpake and wrote truth, but St, Paul diſputed and reaſoned and 
proved his Propoſitions: like Aquinas among the Scholemen,others might be more 
nice, but none more methodical and ſubſtantial; and like Athanaſius among the 
Prelates, tenatious of the Catholick Tradition, bold in the defence of it, and patient 


clude, to thew that h 


In ſuffering for it. 


Yet he was very farr from any thing like Bigotry. He had a great allows 
ance & Chority for men of different perſwafions , looking upon thoſe Churches as 
in a tottcring condition that ſtood upon nice opinions, as it the Temple were re- 
ver{'d, and the weight ofit to reſi upon the pinnacles. And accordingly he is 
much celebrated: for that diſtinction between Articles neceffary tor Peace and Or- 
der, & thoſe that are neceſſary to Salvation , for the whollome & healing vertue 
that is in it, towards the cure of Schiſme.. And he hath often declared that the 
Church was not to be healed but by General propoſitions» It he be conſidered as a 
Biſhop & Ruler, he had in an eminent degree all the vertzes and belps of Government. 
So that it is not very caſy to determine where his Talent lay, in the Chair, or the 


Pulpit, at the Councill Table, or Confiſtory, He was ( contrary to the Common 
q obſcr- 
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obſervation ) in ownibus Aliquis, in ſingulis Maximus. 

It was by God®s Providence fo ordained, that he ſhould ſucceed very eminent 
perſons in the two Churches of Derry and Armagh, and it was his Honour that he 
came behind them in time onely. Primate Uſher his immediate predeceſſor was 
very famous in his generarion 3 and Primate Bramball no Iefſe. The memory of 
both theſe worthy Prelats will never dy 3 Their learning indeed was not altoge- 
ther in eodem genere z but both very extraordinary in their way. And we have 
great reaſon to bleſſe God for them both. Nor can any one Church in our dayes 
boaſt of the immediate ſuccelhon of one ſo famous a Prelate to another. T ſhall cons 
clude the life ofthis Eminent Primate with my prayers for the King and the Royal 
Family, the Chwrch and the Hierachy;that the one may never want a councellor as 
wile and faithfull, and the other a Biſhop as learned and induſtrious, as juſt and mer- 
cifull, as zealous and judicious, as couragious and vigilant 3 which if God be pleaſed 
to grant, then ſhould England both in its Religious and civil ſtate be again the 
Envy of all her Egemies abroad, and all would fay of us; Happy Prince , Happy 
Church , Happy People. 


C 
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HYPOMNE MONEUMA. 


Poſito quod habebat mortale, 
. Dierum ac Fame Satur 
Aoum agit in Gloria, 
JOANNESBRAMHALLUS, 
In Theologia Profeſſor ſimul & Primas, 
| Qui STR AFFOR DIO debuit 
' __ . Qudd Lerrenſss Sedis faQus fitornamentum, 
CAROLO, qudd Armachane Decus, 
Ar S1BI quod utramque dignitatem & meruit & 
 Verx Religionis in Hibernvia ( auxits 
. Erat & Sacerdos, & Sacrificium, ſed 8& Statcr. 
Sab ejus aulpiciis tam fxliciter militavit Eccleſia, 
Ut vel hic Triumphantem facile dixeris 
_  Civiles inter Diſcordias, 
Proſpero Regni Principilque ſtata , 
Deique cultu una collapſis, 
Ipſe ctiam cecidit : 
( Neque enim alter potuit perire ) 
Cum iis reſurrexit, cam iiſdem viFurys, (ftites: 
Quam diu vel Monarchia vel Pietas futurx fint fuper- 
Poenas a febellibus ſrbizs, fed invidia dignas: 
R Honore pleFebatur, Oſtracilmo inſgnitws, 
Dum in illo Eccleſia Anglicana vel exularet vel pere- 


(grinarerur- 
At non tam vicus quam in poſterum providens 


Fortune potius quam boſti ceſſit; / 


More plane Parthico, fugiens jaculabatur, 
Niſi 
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obſervation ) in omnibus Aliquys, in ſingulis Maximus, Wh * 

It was by God*®s Providence fo ordained, that he ſhould ſucceed very eminent 
perſons in the two Churches of Derry and Armagh, and it was his Honour that he 
came behind them in time onely. Primate Vſher his immediate predeceſſor was 
very famous in his generarion 3 and Primatc Bramball no Iefſe. The memory of 
both theſe worthy Prelats will never dy 3 Their learning indeed was not altoge- 
ther in eodem genere z but both very extraordinary in their way, And we have 
great reaſon to bleſſe God for them both. Nor can any one Church in our dayes 
boaſt of the immediate ſucceſhon of one ſo famous a Prelate to another. T ſhall cons 
clude the life ofthis Eminent Primate with my prayers for the King and the Royal 
Family, the Church and the Hierachyzthat the one may never want a councellor as 
wile and faithfull, and the other a Biſhop as learned ard induſtrious.as juſt and mer- 
cifull, as zealous and judicious, as couragious and vigilant 3 which if God be pleaſed 
to grant, then ſhould Exgland both in its Religious and civil fiate be again the 


Envy of all her Egemies abroad, and all would fay of us; Happy Prince , Happy 
Church , Happy People. 
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Poſito quod habebat mortale, 
. Dierum ac Fame Satur 
Avun agit in Gloria, 
JOANNESBRAMHALLUS, 
| In Theologia Profeſſor ſimul & Primas, 
 , Qui STRAFFOR DIO debuit 
'  __ Qudd Derrenſis Sedis faQus fitornamentum, 
| CAROTO, qudd Armachane Decus, 
At $181 quod utramque dignitatem & meruit & 
 Verz Religionis in Hibernia ( auxite« 
; Frat & Sacerdos, & Sacrificium, ſed & Statcr. 
Sub ejus aulpiciis tam fxliciter militavit Eccleſsa, 
Ur vel hic Triumpbantem facile dixeriss 
_  Civiles inter Diſcordias, 
Proſpero Regni Principiſque ſtata , 
Deique cultu una collapſi 5, 
[ te etiam cecidit : 
( Neque enim aliter potuit perire ) 
Cum iis reſurrexit, cam iiſdem vifurys, (fites; 
Quam diu vel Monarchia vel Pietas futurx fint fuper- 
Poenas a febellibus fubire, fed invidia dignas: 
Honore pleFebatur, Oltraciſmo inſgnitws, 
Dum in illo Eccleſ#2 Angiicana vel exularet vel pere- 


(grinarerur- 
At non tam viqus quam in poſterum providens 


Fortune potius quam boſti ceſſit; 
More plane Parthico, fugiens jaculabatur, 
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Niſt 


| Ni quod eidem fagitti, 
Et vulnera, & Medelam med:tatus fit. 
Papiftice Calviniſticeq; Superſtitions , 
Simul & Atbeiſmi maliens : F 
Romam & Genevam labegit, 
 Quody; magis Herculeumelt, (fiorem 
HOBBESIUM quovis, vel ſao, Leviathane monſtro- 
Perdomuir ; (uit. 
Infulamg; tot intertextam laureis xternitati conſecra- 
Viator ne BRAMHALLUM quarites 
Inter faxa & rudera,peritura temporis trophza, 
Tein licerarum monumentis ſua Gbi ftruxit marmora, 
Longzviora Eg ypriacis,& ſupra Pyramidas miranda* 
Setbum noltrum non alix decent Columne, 
{Juamquz ſcientiam &yeritateme Diluvio vindicent, 
Hz C briftianum decent Alcidem ; 
Has cum demum ſtatuiſlet, 
Religioſas lites longum juſlit faceſcere, 
Ec militia probe funQus ceſfit quieti, 
Nobis & ſeris Nepotibus 
Merito inſcribamus licet Literariis hisColumnis 
NON ULTRA 
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In the Order, as they are now Printed- 
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TOME I. Containeth the Diſcourſes againſt the Romaniſts, 


I. HE Anſwer to Militiere, with Militiere*s Letter prefixed Page 1+ 

2. A juſt Vindication of the Church of Exgland, from the unjuſt 
Aſperſion of Criminal Schiſm. 765 2 þ. 51s 

3. A Replication to the Biſhop of Chalcedon's Survey of the Vindication 
cf the Church of England from Criminous Schiſm - /65 6 p. 140» 

2, A Reply to $. 1s Refutation. of the Biſhop of Derry's jutt Vindication 
o+ the Chnrch of England þ- 260. 
s, Sena gyard ed, and beaten back upon the right Owners P. 291» 

6. Ti2 Confecration of Proteliant Biſhops vindicated,and the Fable of the 
N2zshead Ordination refuted þ. 427» 


TOME II. Againſt the Engliſh Sefaries. 


1. A Fair Warning to take hced of the Scorch Diſcipline Þ. 4.92. 
2. The Serpent Salvez or, The Obſervators grounds diſcufſcd + 525» 

3. His Vindication of Himſelf, and thc Epiſcopal Clergy, from the charge of 
Popery againſt Mr. Baxter þ. 607+ 


TOMETIII. Againft Mr. Hobs. 


1. A Defence of true Liberty from Antecedent and Extrinſccal Neceflity p.647- 
2, Caſtigations of Mr. Hobs his Animadverſions, &c, Þ+ 733» 
3. The catching of the Leviathan þ. 869. 


TOME 


TOMEIV. On Miſcellanee Subjefir. 

1, A Treatiſe concerning the Sabbath, and the Lords Day. Never before $ 
publiſh*c fp» 907, 

2, A Sermon on 2 Sam, 19. 12. Before the Marqueſs of Newcaftle , being £ 
ready to meet the Scotch Army, Fan. 28.1643. Þ+ 939.3 

3. A Sermon on Pſah,126.7.April 23. 1661. being the Day of His Majeſties 2 


Coronation. With Two Speeches in the Houſe of Peers P-953. © 
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4. A Sermon on Prov, 28. 13. before the Honourable Houſe of Commons , 
at their ſolemn receiving the Sacrament, in St. Patricks, Dublin, Fan. 
16. 1661, 

s. Of perſons dying without Baptiſm 

6. An Anſwer to two Papers, of Proteſtants Ordination, &c. 

7 An Anſwer to 8. N*s, ObjeQions againſt Proteſtants Ordination 
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a The VICTORY of TRUTH; 
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| MF. de Ia Militiere , 
Counſellor in Ordinary to the King of FRANCE, 

To the KinG of GREAT BRITAIN, 


EX to invite His Majtes Ty to embrace the 
C atholick Faith, 


SIR, 


— b- - - E TI Aug _ _—_ is far 
OO OA V1114 above the pradence of men, who are al- 
W WIE; $25 14 J together Ley of the knowledge of bis 

// Grace. One ſort , who know neitber God, 

nor his Providence , look, upon all the events 
of humane life, as if they happened by 
chance. They imagine that that which we 
call good Inch, or ill luck, bath no other 
cauſe than hazard, and. that which every 
mans prudence or imprudence brings to the 
condudt of bis life. Others, who ackyow- 
ledge a Divine Propidence, but onely after 
the manner that God” hath manifeſted is to 
the world by the inftrufiions and judgments 
of bis Law , think that all the goods ; 
which heap profperities upon them, are the 
| effetts and teſtimonies of the f:v0ur where- 
with God cheriſheth thoſe that are his, And that the Ills, that oppreſi ms life with 

miſeries , ate arguments of the anger and hatred of God upon thoſe he ban4'er after 1/1; 

manner. Bit Chriſtians, to whom God hath revealed by the Goſpel the' conſe! ») © 7 
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The Victory of Truth; Or, _ L. 


mercy in Feſus Chriſt , ktzow , That in his Crofl, on which for ſatisfying the Fuſtice of 
the Law , he hath born the pain of our fins, he hath changed, for thoſe be calls to his 
Communion ., the uſe of Affliftions. And that he imployes them firſt to humble them, and 
ro make them ackyowledpe their ſin, that they may deſire deliverance, to the end they may 
come by this way to the Faith of his Grace, which doth deliver them. And when they are en- 
tred into Communion with him by Faith, and that the exerciſe of the ſame affliftions ac- 
compliſheth in them the Work, of his Grace, in giving them , by his conſolation in their 
patience, the hope of the glorious happineſs which he hath promis'd them , and which 
carries over all their affefions to the loving of him. Thoſe therefore that bave this Faith 
ad this Hope , are of a judgment far differing from the opinion of men of the world, up- 
0 the event of Goods and Evils which accompany mans life. 
w- Conſidering , Sir, the preſent fortune of your Serene Majeſty, far removed from the 
lajeftick, Condition of your Birth, T humble my ſelf with you in the ſight of the pow- 
Sf hand of God, who is the onely Fudge , and onely Maſter, of Monarchs, to aſcend 
by the fleps , whereto the Goſpel addreſſes us, even into the counſel of his infinite mercy. 
And T find there, that the diſaſter of this great Calamity , which environs you, is # 
IWork, of the wiſcdom of the King of Kings, who will ſhew in you, whom be hath ho- 
a "ured with his UnGion, and his Image, an admirable effeti of his Grace and of bis 
Power, T ſzy., Sir , That under the Cloak of ſo many ſad adventures, which try you 
by revolutions ſo flrange , that all the Univerſe doth tremble; the King of Heaven , 
and of the Earth, who bath humbled himfelf for you, infinitely .more low than you 
are , draweth himſelf near unto you. He comes to takg you by the hand, not onely to 
re-eltabliſh you in your Throne, but to make you to ſit in his, that you may reign with 
bim eternally , after you have imployed the Scepter, which he ſhall put again into your 
hand , to re-eſtabliſh bis Kingdom among your people, It is very eaſie for me, Sir , to 


' give you a reaſon of this judgment T make of that of God wpom your ſacred Perſon, and 


10 explicate unto you , not oneiy the cauſes and effetis of the Ill which 1s come upon you , 
but alſo the way , the uſe , and the ſucceſs of the remedie , which the band cf God will 
give you , t0 accompliſh in you this work, of bis mercie, If we ſeek, the Cauſe for 
which we behold that the hand of God hath made it ſelf ſo grievouſly heavie upon the 
ſacred Head of the King your Father , and which purſues yet after him, your Royal 
Perſon with ſo many ſiniſter accidents , which hath cauſed this great deſolation to come 
pon all your Kingdoms, this confuſion , and this ſubverſion of their peace and former 
preſperitie , this change into which they are ſo blindly precipitated , to part with the form 
of Government that God hath eſtabliſhed amongeſt them , under which they had lived ſs 
happily for' ſo many Ages paſt , to become ſlaves of the Toke , which the armed band of 
a Tyrant hath put upon their bead under the falſe name of Libertie, it will be very eafie 
for us to find the Cauſe , and to acknowledge it by the Effelts. 

Tou are not ignorant , Sir , and all the world knows it with you , that the ſubjel 
for which this Parricidal Parliament hath ſo cruelly perſecuted the King your Father , hath 
been the Eccleſiaſtical Government , of which they deſired to change the Form , by aboliſh- 
ing Epiſcopacie , and ſuppreſſing the Liturgie , and the Ceremonies , by which the Pro- 
teſtants of your Kingdom bad yet retained ſome Image of the Catholick, Church. Thoſe , 
which they call Puritans and Presbyterians, who would live under the Form of the Genes 
vian Diſcipline , could not endure the Form of that Ancient Order , which the Royal 
Authoritte had retained as inſtituted by Divine Authoritie , and for this very thing neceſ- 
ſary for its Conformitie, to preſerve in Chriſtian Eſtates the Form of a Monarchical Go- 
verament, From thence it is come , that the Puritan and Presbyterian Fattion hath con- 
ceiv'd , and alwayes kept in its breaſt,az implacable hatred againſt Monarchical Govern- 
ment , by reaſon of their averſion from the Epiſcopal. That , which the prudence of 
King James , your Majeſties Graudfatber , Sir , having judiciouſly taken notice of , did 
& wiſely inform bis Poſteritie , by az expreſs Book, to takg heed of it. And this Kin 
knowing Church , as well as State-matters , foreſceing the inconvenience that might ariſe 
expreſſing from bis mouth that which touched him at the heart , bad +his familiar ſpeech , 


' No Bithop, -no King which is become a lamentable Propheſie under his ' Succeſſour. 


But , O Good God! what Succeſſour ? Such an one certainly , that had neither cauſe nor 
pretext capable to ſtar up the hatred of Subjects againſt a King ſo merciful , ſo juſt , and 
fo loyal, fo amiable to his People , ſo venerable to his Neighbours , that upon this onely 
preju- 


Tons I. An Epiſtle of MF. de la Milztiere, &c.. 


prejudication, wherein the Puritan Fatiion bad inſtrutied them , in making them be- 
lieve , that under that Form of Government , and ancient Service, the King and the 
Biſhops had an intention to re-eſtabliſh in the Realm the Catholick Religion. This is the 
poyſon , which the Puritan Faction hath blown into the hearts of the People , to fill them 
with batred againſt a King ſo love-worthy. 

And this Republican Parkhament , endeavouring to erect it ſelf in a Sovereign Au- 
thoritie , by annihilating that of the King , hath n«t thought any occaſion more favou- 
rable to their deſign, than to aft the Puritan , that they might come to the execution of 
their deſires , which they have done at laſt by the Sacrilegious Parricide of their Arch= 
biſhop and of their King. This was, Sir, the grand work, of mans malice, and the 
Devils ftratagem , which cauſeth the Tlls which are fallen upon your Crown and Perſon , 
by the pitiful fate of that ſucceſſion which ought to bave befallen you. But the Fuſtice and 
Wiſedom of God in this conjundiure , bath other ends. Every one knows that this 
Archbiſhop, nouriſhed in the Schiſm from the Catholick, Church, had no cther thought, 
nor inclination, than to re-rnite in one Bodie the People divided into Sefts among them- 
ſelves, as well as from the Church, and to makg himſelf Chief Head of this Schiſma= 
tical Bodie. 

And we ſee God hath permitted , that bis own People, aivided againſt it ſelf , bath 
cauſed his Head to be cut off. 

The King otherwiſe accompliſhed in all Royal and moral Virtues, did uſe in the 
$chiſm , by the Law of his Predeceſſours , the Authority which God had given him in 
temporal matters , for governing of ſpiritual, and called himſelf th? Had. T: is for 
that reaſon , that God chaſtizing in his Perſon the fault of bis Predeceſſours , would let us 
know by the Tragical SpeCtacle of an unbeard-of Death , in a King no leſs innocent than * 
lawful , that ſo ſtrange an effect of hi anger hath had no other cauſe, than to inſtru all 
other Princes that are in Schiſm, with what ſeveritie God will revenge bis glory, for their 
injuring the Unitte and Authoritie of bis Church. 

But if ſuch is the Effet of Divine Fuſtice and Wiſedom in the cauſe of your migsfor- 
tune , Sir, his mercie goes far before it > and this is the effef that concerns you, For 
God makes it here plainly appear unto your Majeſtie, that the Reformation , which the 
Authours of the Schiſm in this later Age have pretended to make , hath been ( under 
the pretext of ſo good an outſide ) no other thing in effeft than the entire ruine as well of 
the Faith, and Form of the Church , as of the Order it ſelf inſtituted by God for the Go- 
verning of men. This is the Leſſon which God ſets before your eyes , in the Hiſtorie of 
this ſad Revolution, which hath given you a wound, the feeling whereof is to be your 
inftruftion. ou ſhall ſee , Sir , through all the circumſtances* of theſe Tragical effetts 
which have produced the trouble , and changed the form of your Eſtates , and which bave 
raviſhed from you the Crown : That the New Religion which your Predeceſſours embra- 

ced after the Schiſm , is the onely efficient cauſe , by the very Maxims and Foundations of 
the deſion , which its Authours have called the Reformation of the Church. 

Their New Opinions did very eaſily ſlide themſelves under this apparent colour, through 
the.clefts of the Schiſm into the ſpirit of the Biſhops , who made themſelves culpable. But 
neither they themſelves that received this Noveltie , nor the Kings that authorized them , 
did think they ſhould charge themſelves with Uriah's Packet , which would aboliſh both the 
Authoritie of the Biſhops, and the Sovereigntie of Kings. For men are alwayes blind in 
the Works of Darkzefl, which they do by the inftind of the Devil, who goes diſquizing 
bimſelf into an Angel if Light , that be may induce them ſor to commit them. And 
their paſſions which do blind them , do inſenſibly draw them into precipices of miſhaps , 
whereof neither the extraordinary fteepneſi nor depth 'is by them diſcerned. 

Certainly , whoſoever ſhould have demanded of Peter Martyr bimſelf , and Martin 
Bucer , who carried Calvin's Reformation into England , if they went to bring in the 
Browniſis Opinions, who, by Maxims receiv'd from their hands , did a little after think, 
pon 4 more exatt puritie , by the motions which they ſuppoſe the Hvly Ghoſt ſuggeſts un- 
zo them , from whence it is that they eſteem themſelves more Reformed Puritans ? Whoſo- 
ever likewiſe ſhould bave enquired of them , If they came to tell them they might be o f 
what Religion they pleas d , and for the extinftion of all Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline , of a 
Rule and Form of a common Faith , according to the Opinion of the Independents ? Whe- 
foever ſhould at laſt have as;d them, Whether the Sword of the Word they _ in 
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their mouths , was #0 cut off their King's and Biſhop's heads, that they might give a 
Form altogether new , as well to the Kingdom as to the Church ; what would they have 
anſwered 7 They would have ſworn without doubt with their hands upon the new Goſpel 
they carried about them , that their intentions were farther diſtant from theſe —_— 
than the Earth is from Hell, And nevertheleſi this thing is no wayes to be doubted of , 
and altogeth:r apparent at preſent , that Calvin, Martyr, Bucer, and the Biſhops 
which admitted their Reformation , and the King which authorized it , have brought in 
by the maxims of their Foundations not onely Proteſtants , but alſo Browniſts and Tnde- 
pendents. The Biſhops that receiv this Reformation , ſaw not that of it would be bred 
the Sel of the Presbyterians , Enemies to the Hierarchie of the Church , and all the Or- 
der of its Inſtitutions, as well for the Service as for the Government , and would .ruine 
their Authoritie , that they might abolyſh Royaltie it ſelf. But neither did Calvin, 
Martyr, #or Bucer k:ow , that from the maxims of their Reformation would ſpring up 
the Browniſts and Tadependents , who would ruine their Reformation by introducing an 
indifference concerning all Opinion in Religion. 

This is that , Sir , which the Hiſtorie of things hapned in the progreſi of this Refor- 
mation ( the kuswledge whereof your Majeſtie at this preſent carries engraven in your 
heart by too bitter feelings ) repreſents unto your eyes , t9 the end all the world may ſee 
the nature and Genius by the effefts of its maxims. TI will repreſent them , Sir , to the 
eyes of your Majeſtie, and by a demonſtration ſo lively and evident , that no reaſon can 
contradift it, Tou ſhall ſee , that the pain you ſuffer, and under which your Eſtate 
groans, is the true effet , as the very puniſhment, of the ſins your Fathers committed , 
and tranſmitted unto you , then , when under the pretext of this blind Reformation , 
they abandoned the Faith of the Church , and her Communion. For it is after this 
manner the juſt vengeance of God puniſheth ſin by it ſelf , and that its own proper work, 
becomes the puniſhment it deſerves. This Religion , for which the Biſhops, the Kings, 
and the People have forſook, the Church , hath deſtroyed the Biſhops, and the Kings , 
and reduced the People to live without Biſhops , without Kings , without a Form of Go- 
zernment, and without Diſcipline in Religion , under the Tyrannie of a Monſter , who 
without being either King or Biſhop , attributes to bimſelf all Authoritie both in State 
and in Religion. This which T declare unto your Majeſtie, Sir, is, to make you 
underſtand , that this terrible work, of the Hand of God , which affidis you after this 
manner , is nevertheleſi a judgment of his mercie for you : For you may ſee he ſends 
you not this trouble, but that you may perceive the ſin, whereof it is the off-ſpring , 
that you may draw your ſelf from the one and from the other, by the knowledge which he 

ves you of the horrour you ſhould have for the Cauſe , by the grief you reſent by its 
Fed. ou ſhall ſee it , Sir , clearly enough by the conſequents of the maxims upon 
which the Authours, of the Reformation which your Fathers embraced, have laid their 
Foundations, 

The Foundations of the Reformation of Calvin are laid upon theſe two Maxims , which 
he, and all thoſe which have forſook, the Church , as himſelf bath delivered as indubi- 
table to the People which have followed him : The Firſt is, That the Church was fal- 
len into ruine and deſolation, by Errour in its Faith, by Idolatry in its Service , 
and by Tyranny in its Government. The Second, That to reform and re-cſtabliſh 
it in its Original Purity, the Faith of its Doctrine, of its Service, and of its Go- 
vernment, was to be reduced to the onely precepts of the Scripture , of the ſenſe 
whereof every Believer ought to be Judge, for his own proper Salvation, by the 
light of the Holy Ghoit which conducts him. They ſaw that if they did not ſuppoſe 
theſe Maxims for the cauſes of their Reformation , they could not pretend any which 
might oblige them to forſakg the Church, which they had a mind 16 leave, that they might 
frame a Contrary Partie, and makg war againft her. For they could not deny the Church 
from which they ſeparated, the Title of the True Church , but in accuſing of it , as they 
have done, of Errour , Idolatrie, and of Tyrannis. And if we ſuppoſe this accuſation 
for true , they could not bring in the neceſſitie of a Separation , to make their Reformati- 
on , but itt excluding the Authoritie of Tradition , and the Tudgment of the Church, and 
2 —_ the rule of the Reformation to the Scripture it ſelf, interpreted by every mans 

udpment. 

Tour Majeſtie , Sir , ſhall now ſee , that of thoſe Maxims which the Biſhops of your 
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Realm ( already become Schiſmatickg ) receiv'd for the cauſes of the Reformation which 
they admitted , there was firſt of all Formed the Set of Puritan-Presbyterians againſt 
the Proteſtant-Epiſcopalians , who could not ſubſiſt againſt them , pou the Foundation of 
theſe Maxims. And that at the length the Browniſts , the more Reformed Puritans, did 
raiſe themſelves upon the ſame Foundations, who bave ſince begot the Tedependents for 
the ruine of the Presbyterians , by the ſame reaſons by which the others had ruined the 
Proteſtants and Epiſcopacie , and with Epiſcopacie Royaltie it ſelf : T+ ſuch ſort , that 
all this dreadful diſorder , which makes your Kingdoms to be a Chaos of lamentable \dif- 
order, in which your Authoritie finds it ſelf put out , comes from theſe Principles of 
Reformation , which are the natural ſource thereof. 

That this is ſo , your Majeſtie , Sir , may clearly perceive it, When the Biſhops con- 
ſented to thefe Principles of Reformation, they abandoned by them the Faith of the Ca- 
tholick, Church concerning the Sacrifice of the Maſi , concerning Tranſubſtantiation in the 
Holy Encharift , concerning the number and vertue of the ſeven Sacraments, concerning 
Fuſtification real and inherent in the Faithful, and of their Merits, and the Invocation 
of Saints; concerning Prayer for the Dead, and of Purgatorie ; concerning the Antho- 
ritie of the Pope, and of the adhering of all the Faithful to the See of St. Peter at 
Rome, But they retain, nevertheleſi, the Epiſcopal Dignitie and Authoritie , with a 
part of the Liturgie,, and Ceremonies of the Catholick, Church. 

But the Puritan-Presbyterians haue caſt aw1y all Form of Hierarchie , and communitie 
of the Liturgie and Ceremonies which the Church of Rome , as pernicious remainders of 
tbe Papal Tyrannie and Idolatrie , as they call them. That they might oppoſe both Pav- 
ties , according to the firſt Maxim of their Reformation , they brought in a Form of Go- 
vernment altogether novel , and compoſed a Form of Service altogether new. Upon which 
they bave had ſo much advantage-againſt the Proteſtants in combating them with the rea- 
ſons of their common Principles , and in ſtirring up the People heated with the zeal of 
Reformation , that it was impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt , if the Puritans could but once be 
ſupported , by the Authoritie of Parliament , againſt - the Authoritie of the King , who 
onely did ſupport the Proteſtant Cauſe , not by arguing , but by command. For Contro- 
verſie , by their Principles , was all for the Puritans againſt the Proteſtants. 

Could they , without Tradition , and by the Holy Scripture alone , o_—_— by the 
Judgment of every one, find Epiſcopal Dignitie , and its Authoritie , with diſtinfion , 
and ſuperioritie of power above the other Paſtors and Miniſters ? They could certainly , 
without doubt , by the Authoritie of the Holy Scripture , aſſiſted by Tradition , which 
declares the lawful ſenſe. But in doing this , the Vittorie which it gives them , obligeth 
them to conſent likewiſe to the Authoritie , and Primacie of the Pope , for the Government 
of the Univerſal Church , as founded in the Primacie St. Peter receiv'd in the Colledge of 
the Apoſtles, as well for the Form of the Government of the Univerſal Church , as of eve- 
ry particular Church , from whence every Biſhop derives his Authoritie, Then thus it 
muſt be, either that the Proteſtants abandon Epiſcopacie as a ſeed of Tyrannie, and be- 
come Presbyterians,, or, in retaining it , to enter again into the Communion of the Pope , 
and Biſhops who adhere to him. Though there be no need to ſpeak, here , that their ſole 
Diviſion makgs it impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt , by the reaſon which the great Biſhop and 
Martyr , St. Cyprian , repreſents t9 all Biſhops , in declaring the obligation they bave 
ſtrongly to retain the Unitie of the Church , by the not-to-be-divided Unitie of .Epiſcopacy, 
whereof every one doth ſolidly poſſeſi his ſhare. Upon which he admoniſheth them , that 
if any one goes to ſeparate himſelf , it ſhall happen unto him , as to a Beam drawn from 
the bodie of the Sun, which ſhall have no more part , through its diviſion, in the unitie 
of the light which continues in the bodie : As to a Bough brcken from the Tree , which 
ſhall firing no more , having no more ſhare in the ſap which remains in the bodie and in 
the root of the Tree : Even like a Rivulet, cut off from the Fountain , which will dry 
#f , baving no more 10 do with the courſe of the water which runs from the Spring. 
This is that alſo , Sir , which your 'Biſhops cannot avoid. It muſt be , that being ſepa- 
rated from the Mother-Church , they ſhould be extinguiſhed , and ſhould vaniſh away, as 
its come to paſ. It muſt be , that their very pain was the proper work, of the cauſe of 
their errour, That their Reformation made them loſe their Form. 

But if the Puritans have had this advantage upon the Proteſtants , by the Common 
Principles of their Reformation , that which the ſame Principles have given the Brown- 
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ifts , to withdraw themſelves from the Puritans of the Genevian Diſcipline , in the more 
exat puritte , which their ſpirit , Interpreter of the Scripture, ſuggeſts unto them, is 

et more great. Behold how they combat the one partie againſt the other , and the vittory 
of the laſt, The Puritans of the Genevian Diſcipline have determined of Articles of 
Faith, and have form'd their Conſeſſion , to which they oblige all thoſe that receive theiv 
Communion. But this Law, which preſcribes by Anuthoritie a common Belief among all 
the Communicants , cannot agree with the judgement that.every Believer can and ought to 
make of the ſenſe of the Scriptures , by the aſfiſtare of the Holy Ghoſt , pratins to 
the ſecond common Maxim of their Reformation. For if one ſuppoſes it true , no other 
Authoritie can bear rule over the Conſcience , nor preſcribe it any thing beyond the ſenſe 
that the Spirit ſuggeſts to it in the interpreting of the Scripture. Upon which the Brow- 
aiſts alſo ſet. upon the Presbyterians by all the ſame Authorities , upon which they have 
founded theirs , to ſeparate themſelves from the Church , and abandon its determinations- 
They maintain , That to oblige the Faith of faithful men to a formular confeſſion , which 
can have no other than an humane Authoritie , is to bring them forthwith under the Pa- 
pal Tyrannie, from which the Holy Ghoſt hath freed them. Againſt this the Calviniſts 
bave no reply , which doth not wound themſelves with their own hands , and which is not 
their condemnation pronounced by themſelves. For they can anſwer nothing pertinently , 
if they do not borrow the reaſons the Church hath againſt them. $o God, perpetual Pro- 
teftor of his Church, cauſes her Enemies to pronounce her Viftorie with thetr own mouths : 
whilſt that they iſſued from the teeth and the mouth of the Serpent , to make war with 
her , do wage it among themſelves, and kill one another. 

From theſe Browniſts , as your Majeſtie , Sir , knows much better , are come the T- 
dependents , which are net riſen , but ſince the advantage the Puritan-Presbyterians bad 
upon the Proteſtants , by the Authoritie of the Parliamemticrs. It is thoſe that have pro- 
duced this falſe Prophet of blood and ſlaughter , to end this laſt A of Infernal Refor- 
mation, that be himſelf preaches to bs Muſulmans , with his Sword in his hand, afier 
he bath broke the Crofſl , and changed the Epiſcopal Croſfier into a Murderer's 
AXE. 

By this ſame ſpirit of the-Brownifts , in which he hath been originaly inſtrufted , by 
uſing Diſputes be deduces Fundamental Maxims of the common Reformation among them, 
he wars againſt the Presbyterians with much more advantage than be did againſt the Prote- 
ftants. From whence he promiſes himſelf to make them it ſubmit to his opinion, which is 
an indifference of all opinion of Religion. 

J//bich ſhall ſall out without doubt according to his own mind , if they will folbw the 
Conſequences of their own Maxims : For the reaſon of which , be gives libertte to every 
man to believe and propheſie that which they think, the Spirit ſuggeſts to them, But he 
thinks in making theſe People , ſeparated from the Church , tafte the Labertie of Conſci- 
ence , be ſhall eat all their different Sefts into one Bodie , to ſet them againſt the Bode of 
the Catholick, Church , to the end he may deſtroy the Pope , and the Biſhops that conduti 
ber, and may exterminate the Kings that defend ber. He calls that the great Work, of 
God. He aſinres the ſucceſſ to all them that follow him , by the revelation which be makes 
them believe be bad at bis Faſts, bis Prayers , and his reading the Holy Scriptures. But 
it is no marvel be can aſſemble ſuch a number of Followers by the arguing of their Ma- 
xims: For ſince they bad already produced theſe different bodies of reform'd Battalions , 
and reforming , even to. infinitie, Proteſtants , Presbyterians, and Browniſts , who in a 
perpetual war cannot agree among themſelves: He comes farther , as more fit to ſerve 
himſelf of theis Maxims , to put them to the Ho there , by the indifference , and by abo- 
diſhing all Laws that rule upon the Conſcience, and leaving every mans thoughts free, and 
the liberty to propheſie and interpret the Scriptures, according to the ſenſe his ſpirit diftates 
to bim, For, as to the remainder , be troubles not himſelf 10 ſee by this ſpirit, the pro- 
digious number of Sets and Inſetis to ſwarm about , who daily vomit forth more mon- 
ftrows opinions than can come from the bottomleſi pit. For let there be what difference 


' there will among them , they all agree in bis indifferencie. 


By this Cataſtrophe of the Reformation , undertaken by thoſe that have divided the 
Church in theſe later Ages, you ſee, Sir, what bath been both the deſign and Genius. 
This is not I that repreſent the truth of it to you, God bath ſet it before your eyes , or T 
may rather ſay, in your heart, written in Charatters which ſhall never be blotted out; 
And 
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And to write them with bis own hand * he himſelf xs deſcended from Heaven R environed 
with the fire and thunder of bis anger , which appears enlightened upon you. But 
from the middle thereof you bear the voice of his mercie , recalling you to him, and de- 
claring to you , that all this he hath done , to let you ktow the fins of your Fathers, 
by drawing you ont of them . that be may call you back, into bis Church , where all bene- 
diftion ſhall be given you. For true Pietie and Religion , whereof ſhe hath been made 
the Guardian, finds there ( as the Apoſtle Peaks ) the promiſes of preſent life, and of 
that which is to come, And your Faith , which God will work, in you by the vertue of 
the Croſs , in the preſent afflition wherein you are , ſubmitting all your deſires to the 
Wiſedom of bis Counſel , and power of bis ſtrength , ſhall meet there the comfort of your 
patience , comformable to the bope you ſhall put in bim. Tow will ſay then , Sir, when 
you conſider your ſelf, and the work, that God ſhall have wrought in you, That the Wiſe- 
dom of the Tudgements of God are without bottome ! That the knowledge thereof is 
very difficult! That it is impoſſible to find it out, if he himſelf doth not manifeſt it ! 
He will maniſeſt it to you , Sir , and you may ſee it , if you conſider the great abyſt that 
was between you and God , how far you were drawn from him , before he came to you 
aſter this manner , and drew himſelf near to you, that he might draw you to 
him. 

When the King your Father had the Crown upon bs Head , and was fitting upon his 
Throne in the middle of bis flouriſhing Kingdoms , in the abundance of all proſperitie and 
glorie And that you , Heir to this Majeſtie and Royal Pomp , bred up your ſpirit, among 
theſe mundane delights , of the deſire and hope of adding to the Iuftre of your Grandfa- 
thers , the ſplendour of your brave Aftions, wherewith your politick, and militarie vir- 
tes ſhould adorn your life, and the Hiſtorie of your Reign What's this then , when 
all the reaſons of State, as well as thoſe wherewith your Conſcience had been onely inſtru- 
fed, would bave kept you engaged in this new Religion , the errour whereof you have 
ſucks in with the milk, of your Infancie , your eyes and your ears ſhould bave been capa- 
ble of ſeeing and hearing the Truths which now makg known to you the Fault, and the 
condemnation , which God by the wiſedom and power of his Tudgements bath drawn 
from it ſelf, and his proper works , that you may feel the effeits ? How ſhould you have 
been able to have diſcovered, under this fair ſhew of Reformation , whereof ſhe bath ta- 
ken Title , under this ſplendid luſtre which ſhe hath put upon ber face , of Knowledge 
and Eloquence , the gifts whereof ſhine in her Doftours and Miniſters ;, of the reading , 
and particular regard ſhe commands them to have towards the Holy Scriptures ; of p& 
Familiar Texts , which adorn their Paſtours Diſcourſes and Preachings z of the popular 
exerciſes of her Pſalmes and Canticles ; of the Prayers and Oriſons which are extratt- 
ed and interwoven with the Underſtanding , which gives conſolation : Should you have 
been able to have diſcovered , T ſay, that under this appearance of Pietie ſhe had diſ- 
avow'd her 'trength , if God had not at preſent let you ſee it in the workg of horrour 
and confuſion, deadly to Chriſtian pietie and charitie, deſtrufive to all Form of Religion, 
Enemies to all Order of God, which ſhe hath produced by the conſequences of her Funda- 
mental Maxims ? Sir , Had your Majeſtie taken notice of the impoſture and deceit which 
the Father of lyes hath hidden under theſe Baits, that they themſelves, whom he made 
the firſt Inſtruments and Authours of the diviſion of the Church , did not perceive, for 
they would have abhorred it bad they known it would have been ſuch? This is then truly 
the great work, of God, whereof this falſe Prophet underſtands not the reaſon , when he 
ſpeaks thus : God hath certainly done this work, And God hath raiſed up himſelf , to put 
this confuſion among them which have forſaken the Unitie of the Church, in dividing 
themſelves into a thouſand Sefts , of which they acknowledge at preſent , that no one 
can call himſelf the Church. For the Seft of the Proteſtants cannot pretend to it, ſince 
ſhe ber ſelf ſubſiſts no more : but that every one ſees her juſtly periſhed , by the ſame Ma- 
xims that ſeparated ber from the Church, and that the Presbyterians , which ſeduced 
them , have now deſtroyed them. For the Sef of the Presbyterians , which is under the 
yoke of the Independents , who cut their throats with the ſame Swords wherewith they 
warred againſt the Church : For they brought them , by their own Maxims, to renounce 
dll Diſcipline , all Governmens, all Law, and all Rule of Unitie, aud by conſequence 
all Form of the Church, This curſed Cham hath then diſcovered bis Father's filthineſl, 


that is to ſay , of the firſt Anthour of this pretended Reformation , who bein 
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drunk, with the wine of his errour, did not bimſelf know it. 

But if God pleaſes , the impudence of this brazen face , who bath loſt all ſhamefac'd- 
neſs , being not afraid to diſeqver , by his Independence, the Foundations of this prepyſte- 
rous Reformation , ſhall now touch bis brethren with compunGion and ſhame , that they 
way return to their common Father. 

He will cauſe the Presbyterians and Proteſtants to underſtand , that it was the ſprrit of 
ſenſleſneſs and errour , which made Luther conceive and undertake the deſign of dividing 
the Church , under pretext ef a falſe Reformation. From whence they will perceive ( if 
they can but come to themſelves ) that one ought not to deſire , neither that any one can 
do any thing true or lawful , but in the union ,_ and by the conſent of the Church, and 
the rule of Tradition , which ſhe hath receiv*d from the Apoſtles , and conſerved by a 
continued ſucceſſion. 

As God , Sir , draws light out of darkyeſs, ſo your Majeſtie ſees, that be makes your 
ſalvation to come ont of your calamitie. But this is not - for you alone. That which he 
will do in your Perſon , be will bring to paſſ in all your Kin * by your Perſon. And 
at onely in all your Kingdoms , but in all the places , dts all thoſe which are ſepara- 
ed from the Church, as your Kingdoms are, 

That which you have ſingular in! this caiiſe , is , by being the greateſt King of the party 
divided from the Chnrth, and that your Kingdoms are the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing 
Eftate that hath receizd this noveltie of Religion , where ſhe bath found the moſt power- 
ful Santtuarie, and where ſhe bath planted her Seat the moſt eminent , and moſt aſſured 
This is likewiſe a reaſon why God bath put ber into this confuſion , in deſtroying her by the 
different Sets which ſhe ber ſelf bath ingendred , that all the world may know the Spirit 
of errour , from whence ſhe bath taken her Original. 

For all the world at preſent ſees what this Spirit is, and its nature 3 if it is the Spirit 
of Chriſt , it is the ſpirit of peace and truth, if it be the Spirit of Satan, it is the 
ſpirit of trouble and errour , which bath raiſed the trouble and errour which rules at pre- 
ſent in your Kingdoms. 

Since ſuch is the Spirit of this new Reformation , and its Maxims , ſuch are its workg, 
that are at this day diſcovered , and made evident : who is that man that can defend it ? 

that can preſerve it in his Conſcience # that can have repoſe or comfort in his ſoul , by ad- 
bering to it ? There's no more need of Diſputes, or Arguments to convince it: She is 
convinc'd by her ſelf, according to the charadter the Spirit of God bath ſtamp'd upon the 
Heretical man , by the pen of the Apoſtle St. Paul , rho commands us to depart for theſe 
reaſons: There is, ſaith be, a pervertcd ſpirit , that is condemned by it ſelf, This 
is the image that all the world doth ſee at preſent in this Reformation, and its Ge- 
mins. 

But there reſts now one thing to do, which is , to apply this remedie of Salvation to the 
Conſcience of the people ſeduced by the errour. There is no more to do than to anoint the 
wound the Scorpion bath made with the oyl where it hath heen bruiſed. For the way to 
beal them is now very eaſie, by reaſon their Reformation hath receir?d ſuch a miſerable 
ſucceſi, There'is nothing more eafie, than to make the people kyow thereupon by the convi- 
Ciion of their Paſtours , upon the very Foundations and Maxims of their Reformation, that 
they bave neither Church nor Faith : But then when they ſuppoſed ( contrary to the pro- 
miſe of Feſus Chriſt ) the Church was fallen into ruine , for pretext of reforming it , 
they bave not been able to form ancther , which bath the conditions of the true Church, 
but an infinitie of different and contrary Sefis among them , none of which can be the 
Church \ but in rejefting the Authoritie of Tradition for interpreting the Scripture , and 
the Tudgement of the Church for the declaration of her Faith , They have abandoned the 
Unitie of the Faith , that every one might abound in his own ſenſe , by the different opi- 
nions they have conceived. That which of neceſſitie muſt caſt them, as it is come 
8 paſs, into the Independence of all rule , and the indifference of all opinion- in Re- 

igion, 

Sond as modeſtie to accuſe the Church of Errour in all the Ages , bath been the begin- 

wing to make tbe Authours of this Reformation agree, that the Church remained pure 

in Faith during the time of the Four Pe general Councils , they bave afforded us a way 
by this to difabuſe the people , they do abuſe , when they accuſe the Church at this day 
of Errour in the Heads of ber Faith , which they have rejefied, For they can no longer 
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Fathers in points of Faith , which are in controverſie between ug. They cannot brand the 
Church at this day for having a different Opinion in Faith from the Ancient Church , 
widbout cutting their throats with their own proper contradiftions, upon the opinion they at= 
tribute to the Fathers. 

So that there is nothing more to do for the informing the People , ſeparated from the 
Church of the Truth , and obliging them to enter again into her , than to make them un- 
derftand the cheat wherewith they . Jon been ſurprized under the name of Reformation ; 
by convincing , in their preſence , their Miniſters, of an evident contradittion of them- 
ſelves , by the conſequences of the Fundamental Maxims of their Reformation, From 
whence reſults the indubitable Demonſtration , which proceeds from the ſpirit of lying and 
errour. 

If it pleaſe your Majeſtie , Sir, to imploy this way _— inſtrudion , and the ſa- 
tisfattion of your Conſcience , that your Converſion and RetMn to the Church may both 
open the hearts , and the way for all the reſt to follow your example. Ton cannot do it 
more ſolemnly , or commodiouſly , than in the place wherein you are at the preſent. IWe 
bave in this place Five Miniſters of the Communion ſeparated from the Catholick, 
Church , who have gotten themſelves as much credit and anthoritie, through the 
eſteem of their ſufficiency , and reputation of their zeal , as any that are in their whole 
bodie. 

Tour Majeſtie , Sir , may eafily obtain of the King your good Brother and Friend , 
that they be called , by bis Authoritie, tocome ( with all thoſe of their Communion where- 
with they would be aſſiſted ) and appear in preſence of Monſieur the Archbiſhop of Paris , 
and Monſieur his Coadjutor , and the Catholick, Dofiors, which be ſhall plegſe to brin 
with him. And there, Sir , your Majeſtie being preſent, they ſhall ſteak, and anſwer with af 
ſecuritie and libertie , that which their ſpirits and conſcience doth ſuggeſt to them , upon 
the evident contradiftions of the principles and conſequences of their Reformation , that , 
in all their different Sets which have forſaken the Church under this pretext, there is 
neither Church nor Faith. And that , upon the Points of Faith , where they have ac- 
cuſed the Church of Errour , and have taken the opportunitie to ſeparate themſelves from 
her , they are likewiſe ſeparated from the Communion of the Church of all Ages. $9 
that they cannot any wayes accuſe us of diverſitie of opinion with the Ancient Church , 
but that they again fall into an evident contradifiion of themſelves , as well as of the An- 
cient Fathers , and of us. 

Theſe Miniſters , Sir , will deny neither the deſire of your Majeftie , nor the Command- 
ment of the King your good Brother , to render the dutie both to their charge and to their 
conſeijence , unleſi by their tergiverſation they will betray the weakneſs of 
a cauſe , and the condemnation which they themſelves pronounce in their 

earts., 

But they'll love rather ( as T think) ingenuouſly to preſent themſelves, to yield to the 
truth , which they cannot contradift, than to incur the blame of being ackyowledged for- 
mal enemies of the peace and re-union of the Church , through the perverſneſi of an ob- 
Rtinate Faith. T know not what to think,, that they ſhould rather love to fling themſelves 
headlong , with their people , into the confuſion and diſorder of Independencie , and in- 
difference of all opinion in Religion , than to avouch the errour and blindneſs of thoſe who 
were the firſt Egreſſors from k 4 Church by theſe Maxims , which have caſt, by their 
conſequences , their Followers into this abyſi of Irreligion, whereinto we ſee them at this 
preſent fallen. 

And when the Miniſters would let themſelves be carried away to ſo unlucky a thought, 
T do no wayes believe that in France the People would folow them , and adhere to their 
OPINIONS, . 

This is wherefore, Sir , T dare hope that the Miniſters which are in Paris , being cbli- 
ged by the deſire of your Majeſtie , and the .will of their Sovereign , to ſubmit to this 
Law , which their own Conſcience impoſes on them for the ſatisfatiion of their own Peo- 
ple ( for the People will bave no leſi affeftion , and will be no leſs deſirous to ſee the ſuc- 
ceſt of the appearance of their Miniſters , and*the anſwer they ſhall make ) will yield t9 it, 
and will rather chuſe to walk, in the way of bonour, and a good conſcience , than baſely to 
appear deſertors , at one and the ſame time , both of their Canſe, and good Faith, 
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Whatſoever comes to paſi, Sir , and whatſoever they do , whether they follow the mo- 
tion of the Spirit of Peace and Truth, or whether the Spirit of Pride ſuggeſts unto 
them to avoid and fly both the one and the other , your Majeſtie ſtill ſhall alwayes have all 
full ſatisfation for departing from the errour , which you ſhall ſee forſaken or condemn- 
ed by its own Miniſters , and entring into the Church , which is the Pillar of Truth , 
and Rock, of Agis , againſt which you ſee- all the ſail of different Sefts , running as 
every wind of Doftrine , through the deceit of them that conduit them , to break and 
ſhipwrack, themſelves. And when your Majeſtie ſhall be entred into the Church after this 
manner , and when all the world ſhall ſee , that the deſire to glorifie God, by the ſearch- 
ing for the Truth, the repoſe of your Conſcience, and for the love of your Salvation , 
ſhall have been your whole motive > Tou need not doubt, Sir , but your example 
' will make the like impreſſion in all the ſouls that are touched with the fear of 
God. 
Tou need not doubt ,” Sir hy ſo much as God hath elevated your Majeſtie in Birth 
and eminent Dignitie above the reſt that are in the Communion wherein you have lived, 
They all ſeeing theſe circumſtances of your change, and entrance into the Santtuarie of 
the Church upon the wings of the Viflorie of Truth , which carries you thither alone , 
will be ſtirred up to give glorie to God for the *ſame cauſes ſor which you ſhall be rendred 
to bim. 

It concerns you then , Sir , to makg your entrance by this means, and vhat you ſerve 
your ſelf of this way to addrefi your ſelf thither , to the end your Converſion and Re- 
turn to the Church , bring to her, with you , by the ſolemn convidtion of the errouv 
which hath diſmembred her , not onely thoſe which the diviſion of your Fathers hath torn 
from ber , but alſo all the reſt which the ſame cauſe hath ſeparated. For by the power 
which Truth hath upon the Conſcience of men , when it is apparent , there is no doubt 
but it will come to paſi after this manner. | 

IV hen the People ſhall ſee that the Miniſters called in the preſence of your Majeſtie, ei- 
ther by their avowing of the Truth , or refuſal to appear , ſhall have been themſelves 
the Miniſters of your Converſion , every one will enter upon the examination of the cau- 

ſes and reaſons of the Truth , which ſhall have moved you thither, which ſhall have no 
left vertue to make the like impreſſion in #beir ſouls , by the ſame means. 

For whether the Miniſters do fincerely yield to the Trath, which they will not know 
how to contradift, or whether they condemn themſelves by their refuſal of an ingenuous 
| qproceeding , the event of their Convocation ſhall be alikg and univerſal in all places , 
where x ſame way to call back, the People to the Church ſhall be praiſed. 

There are no Miniſters in France will kyow what to anſwer , when thoſe of Paris 
ſhall be made dumb. No others will by any manner of means diſpute them concerning 
their ſufficiencie. But if they are wanting to the dutie of a good Conſcience, you may 
eaſily meet many more ingenuous , who will no wayes refuſe to acknowledge the Truth. 
By this way the People, who ſeek, nothing but their Salvation , and who have no inter- 
Fi more precious , will be raviſhed to ſee themſelves at laſt, by a plain, ſolid and (#- 
cere inſtruttion, upon the true underſtanding of matters of the Catholick, Faith , drawn 
from this Labyrinth of Diſputes , which are given them for matter of Reformation, no 
leſs Enemies to Pietie than Chriſtian Charitie. 

For this effeft , Sir , deſiring to be aſſiſting to the deſign of makjng the People ſee, by 
#be convittion of their Miniſters, that being ſeparated from the Church under this pre- 
text of Reformation, they are left by that means without Faith , and without the 
Church, And then when one perſwades them , that in the ©weſtions controverted in 
Faith , the Church teaches contrary to what the Ancient Church hath believed; thoſe that ' 
accuſe them cannot do it but by a formal contradifting both the Holy Fathers and them- 
ſelves , which is a neceſſary argument of lying and errour: T bere put forth into the lighs 
a little Treatiſe , wherein theſe two Truths are rendred evident. 

They have formed no Controverfie more important, according to their own opinion, than 
that of Tranſubſtantiation in the Holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt. They accuſe us for ha- 
ving introduced , by the truth of this ehange , the neceſſitie of adoring Jeſus Chriſt in this 
Sacrament , or the Sacrament it ſelf , which we maintain 1 be TFeſus Chriſt bimſelf. 

impute unto ws , thas in this we have altered the Faith of the Ancient Church , to 
which they ſay , both this change , and the adoration of the Sacrament, bath been un- 


known, 
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known. They make this the principal cauſe, forſooth , of their ſole neceſſitie of ſeparating 
themſelves from us. 

And being not able to deny , that the whole Ancient Church did ſolemnly offer the $a- 
crifice of the Bodie and Blood of Feſus Chriſt to God bis Father , according to bis inftite- 
tion, in the Holy Euchariſt , they alſo cloak, their difference in this ſubje®, from the 
Ancient Church , and from ws, with this, That the Ancient Church did not believe C: 
they preſume ) Tranſubſtantiation with ws, nor by conſequence the Sacrifice , as we do, 
ſaying , That to this purpoſe, as they rejef in our Belief Tranſubſtantiation , ſo they have 
for the ſame reaſon likewiſe aboliſhed the Sacrifice, which the Church celebrates at this 
preſent. Thave made it evident, Sir , that the Faith of the Church at this day is con- 
formable to the Ancient upon this change , in a Book, which T have publiſhed againſt 
the defences brought by Miniſter Aubertin wpon th# Paſſages of the Holy Fathers , in his 
Book, of the Encharift, » 

T have reduced the Demonſtration of the Truth to this point, viz. That all the Holy F a- 

thers have believed , that by the change , which interpoſes it ſelf in this Sacrament , 
there is rendred,, the ſame Fleſh , and the ſame Blood of Feſus Chriſt , received by the 
mouths of Believers , whereof Feſas Chriſt fpeaks in St. John , where h? commands us 
to eat and drink them , that we may have eternal life. The Miniſter hath not been 
able to contradiff this trath , but in formally contradifting the ſenſe , which the Aux 
thours of hia opinion , before him , have attributed to the Fathers , as conformable to 
them , and in making the ſenſe of the Fathers formally contrarie to that of Feſus Chriſt, 
and that which he attributes to them firmally contrary to the true ſenſe which they 
have and do declare in clear and expreſi words. T have convinced him by the proof of an 
evident Demonſtration in this little Treatiſe. And if be be called to anſwer upon this 
Convittion , the Truth will be found to be viftorious , either by bis good or bis evil Faith. 
And as their Conſciences tell them , and bite them for having introduced , by their Re- 
formation , all Opinions equally contrarie to the Faith of the Church of all Ages, when they 
ſee themſelves reduced to this extremitie ; they caſt themſelves into the retrenchment of their 
Fundamental Maxims , which is to admit of no Rule of Faith, but that of the Scri- 
pure , interpreted by every mans reaſon. Upon that T have convinced them by a Demon- 
firation without Reply , that by the deſign of their Reformation , founded upon the uſe of 
this Rule , they have loft both the Church and Faith. Which they muſt avouch if they 
be called to anſwer there , or the Truth ſhall conſerve its advantage by the refuſal they 
ſhall make. 

T moſt humbly intreat your Majeftie , Sir , that you will be pleaſed to bet this little 
work have the glory to appear to the World under your Royal Name , for a prop which 
will be able to ſerve your Faith , as an Inflrument of the Truth , the Viflorie whereof 
ought happily to gain you to the Church : And by gaining you , to bring with you ber 
Peace , and re-union of all the Parties that are divided from ber. For aſſuredly 
mn grace of Heaven is not far from us, if we our ſelves do not draw our ſelves 

ack. 

And T am certain , that if it pleaſe the prudence of the Biſhops , which the Holy 
Ghoſt hath eſtabliſhed for the condutt of the Church ( as T hope they will be pleaſed) to 
ſerve themſelves towards the People that have abandoned their Crolicr , of the way that I 
propoſe and preſent to your Majeftie ; they ſhall ſee , without much pain , and in a lit- 
#le time, the ſtrayed Sheep returning to them , by the very band of thoſe which keep 
them withdrawn from their Sheepfolds. For in effe, when the evidence of this demons 
ſtrated Truth ſhall once have takgn its place ( by the fweetneſi of the amiable conferences, 
where ſhe ought 10 be treated with all finceritie and libertie ) in the ſpirit of all our ſepa- 
rated Brethren , as well Miniſters as people , they will conſent with joy to re-enter into 
the Catbolick, Church. So much the more willingly , that by the reaſons of the truth of 
ber Faith, acknowledged conformable to the Tradition of all Ages, they ſhall ſo acktow- 
ledge her,in all ber parts , to be the True Seed from which the Holy Spirit hath cauſed Pi- 
etie and Charitie to ſpring , flouriſh, and fiublifie in Believers. 

From whence it follows by the ſame reaſon , that the true and lawful Reformation , 
all good men of the Church deſire in the Church , doth depend no otherwiſe than upon the 
underftanding and pratlice of theſe ſame Truths , by the dutie to which they addreſs all 
Believers , in the different Vocations whereto God calls them. In ll which the end, 
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which is propoſed them , is no other than to live united among them , and with Feſus 

Chriſt, by the grace of the Holy Ghoſt , to ſerve God under the obedience of the Govern- 

ment which he Bah t into the hands of the Biſhops , which feed the Flock, with an una" 
aimous conſent , under the Authoritie "of the eſpecial Chair of $t. Peter , eſtabliſhed at 

Rome by two Principals of the Apoſtles , St. Peter , and $t. Paul , from which whoſo- 

ever ſeparates himſelf , is a Schiſmatick,, and out of the Communion of the Church. 

Upon this , Sir, T am imboldened to ſpeak, for this laſt time to your Majeſtie , that as 
you may if you will, by the way which/T propoſe to you, lay the Foundation of this work, 
by your Converſion and entrance into” the Catholick, Church : Tou will find alſo, that 
the ſucceſi ſhall be , in the hand of God, the indubitable way of re-eſtabliſhing you in 
your Throne. Certainly all will agree with me, that this work, is upon ſuch conditions , 
that if it had receiv'd its accompliſhment in Paris , with the Miniſters, and People ſepa- 
rated from the Church , there's no place in all France whereig they would refuſe to do 
the like. | ; 

And if once the love of the Peace , and the re-union of the Church , had thus gained 


the beart of our, ſeparated Brethren which are in this Kingdom , ackyowledging in this 


manner , that the onely ſafe and neceſſarie Reformation ought to be this , which, by the 
truth of the Definitions of the Faith of the Church , in ber Doftrine , in ber Service , 
and in ber Govgrnment , ſpall re-eſtabliſh a Chriſtian life among Chriſtians : the other Peo- 
ple and Paſtours ( and the Paſtours for the-love , and by the ery motion of the People ) 
which are in the ſame Communion in other parts of Europe , will without doubt do the 
ſame thing. 

Think, you , Sir , that if your Subjefts of Scotland , and thoſe which are in England 
and Ircland , faithful and affeftionate to your Crown and Perſon , ſeeing the ſucceſi of 
this projedt hapned in France, to which your Converſion ſhall have given the beginning 
and motion , they will reſiſt the call of the ſame grace , and that they can be able to find 
in their bearts , in their mouths, and in their hands , either reaſon, or means , for to 
binder themſelves to follow that which all thoſe 'of their Communion ſhall have done here? 
And after this will you doubt , that the Bleſſing of God, who, is never wanting to bis 
promiſes , will not accompliſh in you fully that which he hath promiſed to thoſe that be- 
lieve in bim , by the mouth of his own Son , when he tel's them , Scarch the Kingdom 
of God , and his righteouſneſs , and all things ſhall be added unto you'? Ill you 
doubt , that in thus ſearching of bis Kingdom , you ſhall not find alſo your own ? And 
that Heaven will not likgwiſe render unto you , pon the Earth , this temporal recompence, 
for a token of that you ſhall bave ſought, and which you ſhall receive in Heaven for 
eternitie ? 

Tes , Sir, the Word of God deceives no man 5 it is more firm and immovable than 
the Heaven and the Earth ; for the one and the other ſhall vaniſh away, but one ſole Tora 
of the Word uttered from the mouth of the Son of God, ſhall not paſi away. When I 
tell you theſe things , founded upon the Truth which be bath fpoken unto us , believe that 
this is he himſelf that addreſſes them to you by my mouth. Tt is be himſelf that calls 
you. Tt is be himſelf that ftretcheth forth his Hand towards you. It is he himſelf, 
that by bis Hand hath condutied you , for this end, to the place where you are, Recol- 
le again your ſelf upon all the thoughts of your heart, ſince the time your Majeſtie 
peaks, from hence , .to the time your Majeſtie returned back, 

Think, upon all that you have been willing to do , and upon all that which it bath plea- 
ſed God to do with you : For be hath done all the things , both what you ſee, and what 
you ſuffer , upon your Perſon , and upon your Eſtate. 

He hath put you into the Eftate you are , to make you underſtand bis voice , and for 
to oblige you to ſay to him , Lord , what wilt thou that 1 do ? 

Tow have thought to be able to re-aſcend upon your Throne , by the means of thoſe of 
your Subjetis , who appear'd to retain for you , and for your Crown, that fidelitie to 
which a more ancient Bond beld them chliged more (traightly than all others. God would not 
have ſo. They had a deſign to bind your Conſcience to the Laws of their Reformation, 
by 7 oath to obſerve the nt of their Covenans , and by abjuring your opinions , 
that drew more near the Catholick, Religion, 

They hoped by #his means , that in conſerving upon your Head ſome Form , at leaſt ap- 
parent , of the Royal Government , under which they bad ſo bappily obeyed your Fathers 


for 
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for ſo many Ages , they ſhould avoid the falling under the ſlavage of the Tyranny which 
i« called Cromwell's Commonwealth. | | 

And that they ſhould defend by this way the fattiouſneſt of their Religion from giving 
place to bis oo » What is it come .#0? God bath deſtroyed all their Counſels. 

He hath routed all their Armies by the Arm of this Falſe Prophet , by whoſe mouth be 
convinces , and confonnds in the face of their Miniſters , by mouth and by writing, the 
Rules of their Covenant , by the proper Maxims of their Reformation. God hath delive< 
red them into bis hands , and impoſed upon them the yoke of bis abſolute domination, They 
muſt now ſubmit to the Laws of bis Independencie , and of bis Commonwealth , the name 
whereof ſerves for a Maſque to his Tyrannie. 

But God hath delivered you , Sir , and by a conduft of bis Providence , full of trem- 
bling and admiration , be hath withdrawn your Sacred Perſon from a thouſand gers , 
which threatned it from the furie and crueltie of this Monſter , who fpared neither the 
force of Iron, nor the value of Gold , tn find the means of violently taking away , your 
life. Ton have ſeen , Sir , the anger of God to deſcend upon your Head , who according to 
the terms of the Scripture , bath looſned the Belts of Kings, and bound their Reins with 
Cords. 

Toue have ſeen bis Arm, armed with his rage, to defeat your Armies. Combating at 
their head you have done bravely , with your band, and with your courage, all that the 
generoſitie of a valiant and magnanimous Prince conld do , to aſſociate Viforie to the juſtice 
of your Arms. Tou have there ſhed your Bloud , and ſeen that of your faithful Subjetts to 
ftream through the fields covered with their bodies. 

Tour valour, and their unfearful hears , had for a time gotten the advantage of the 
great number of your Enemies , who ſaw themſelves readie to turn their backs : But the 
chance of Arms turning in an inſtant for them, this ill bap, fatal to your Crown, raviſyd 
from you in this laſt Conflift, according to humane appearance, both the way , and hope 
of recovering it, But God hath wayes unknown to men , and his wayes are not our wayes; 
It is not in our weakneff that he magnifies his ſtrength , and in our lowlineſl that he makes 
bis heighth to be ſeen. 

Then when you were thus deprived of your Forces, and all bumane means of fafetie 1a- 
hen from you , he came to you under another viſage , and armed you with a ſenſe of bar- 
_ and reſolution , which was above the ſpirit of @ man , for the Partie which you 
made choice of for your ſecuritie, Tou reſoly'd with your ſelf to ſeek it, by expoſing 
your ſole Perſon in the ſolitarineſi of wayes, and in the deſert of Forreſts, to the bazar 
of a thouſand ſad Accidents, = you bad hidden all the Marky of that Majeftie, which is 

orn with you , under a Form borrowed from the moft baſe condition , that the eyes of the 
People , which owe you after God the ſecond homage, might not ; a what you truly 
were, Ton have paſſed after this manner , without aftoniſhment, and without fear , acrofl 
a thouſand objetts , which the imagination at every ſtep preſented to you. It is there, 
where you acknowledge God hath encampgd bis Angels about you , for your guard , and 
for your defence. It is there , where be made a ſimple Peaſant , and an infirm Woman , 
the very Angels of* bis aſſiſtance , for to be your guide : giving to the Lan of the one, 
and to the frailtie of the other , prudence and reſoltetion Coclie to conduit you , with as 
much judgement as ſincere loyaltie , and to bring you, as a ſtranger and unkyown fs f 
both the objett of every mans fcorn and disdain , into the Capital Citie of your Anceſtors 
Inheritance. It is there , whert before fearing ( by reaſon of - the Orders ſet forth againſt 
your life , and for diſcovering you ) the meeting ſo many Faces that would regard yours, 
the Hand of God bath withdrawn the eyes of all thoſe who had a heart to hurt you. And 
be hath opened them to him alone , for to acknowledge you, who without being prevented, 
either by a Fore-ſight, or expefation of you, became the Angel of your condutt, for your 
croſſing the Seas , deſcending upon our Banks , and moreover, rendring you to the eyes of 
the Dueen your dear Mother , to whom your Preſence bath cauſed a greater ceſſation of 
grief , and rendred 2 greater joy, than you did at your Birth. 

God hath then after this manner, Sir , made you to return hither into the Boſome, 
wherein your Majeſtie hath begun to live, to the end he may give you a new one , by your 
being born again into the Spiritual Boſome of your Eternal Mother- Tou may ſee the con- 
dutt and Counſel of God, who calls you to bim by a Call ſo marvellous, having heard the 
Prayers and Vowes, the Sighs and Teart of this Catholick, Princeſi,, to give her the joy to 
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ſee you rendred a partakgr of the greateſt Graces ſhe hath received from God, and which 
ſhe bath implored for you ever fince your Birth, without ceaſing. . 

Since ſhe is tht Daughter of Henry the Great , #þe Glorie of moſt Chriſtian Kings, ſhe 
implores of God for you the inheritance of that Grace he received from bis hand, who ſet 
him at one and the ſame time both in the Church , and upon the Throne, Her faith im- 
plores it , her patience bopes it, and her pietie ſhall obtain it. This is the conſolation ſhe 
Gobs after , for reſtoring her from ſo many bitter afflAionr, which ſhe bath ſucks in at lei- 
Bo , and that the hand of God bath poured upon ber , in bis Sons Chalice , by which be 
proves the conſtancie of thoſe who love him. 

To the tears of this deſolate Princeſi , T add, Sir , the Tunocent "Blood ſhed before God by 
the King your Father, whom T think, T may be able without fear to ſtile happy. For if we 
look, upon the cauſe of his Death, he hath been perſecuted and cruelly ſlain, being able to avoid 
the one and the other from the hands, of his Enemies , if he would bave ſubmitted bis Con- 
ſcience to their Covenant, and conſented to the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacie. 

But be hath loved rather to glorifie God by the Confeſſion of a good Conſcience, and for 
ſupporting a Dignitie which he hath believed to have been inſtituted by God, according to 
the Opinion of the Catholick, Faith. Certainly we ought t» believe, that it is to this Faith, 
which he hath preferred before the greateſt things in the world, to which we muſt aſcribe, and 
acknowledge for the fruits thereof,the Pietie, Humilitie, Patience, Conſtancie, Reſignation to the 
Will of God , Submiſſion even to that of men, for the love of God, which we have ſeen in 
bim, and which his Perſecution, Suffering, Priſon , unworthy Intreatings , criminal Procee- 
ding, Degradation, Condemnation, the horrour and crueltie of bis Puniſhment , likg to which 
the Sun did never yes ſee an example on the Earth , have rendred bim more illuſtrious and 
more bright-ſhining than the light of the Sun it ſelf. We may ſay, that that firmneſi of 
this Faith bath been in bis heart a ſecret work of God , for re-uniting him, in this Tryal 
of the laſt moments of his life, to his Catholick, Church , in the number of his Faithful 
Ele&, many of which ( ſaith St. Auſtin ) anviſibly belong to the Church , though they are 
not rendred members viſibly. And we ought to believe , *s this Crown , which. he hath 
gained by the conſtancie of his Faith, hath been woven for him by the hands of Jeſus 
Chriſt , the King of Kings, hearing the Prayer and Interceſſion of the moſt happy ©ueen his 
Grandmother , who bath in the ſame manner ſhed her blood, = wen up ber ſoul into the 
bands of God, by one and the ſame puniſhment, with a Faith and Conſtancie not to be imi- 
tated, for the Catholick, Faith, which was the very cauſe of the hatred and perſecution ſhe 
received from her People , and moſt near Kinſwoman , from whom the Succeſſion of the 
Crown belonged to ber. For the Prayers of the moſt happy Martyrs in Heaven tend to ob- 
tain continually of God, by Feſus Chrift , the accompliſhment of the ſame Grace they bave 
received here below , imploring it for thoſe that have need, to the end that their Faith may 
be alſo conſummated by a perfett Charitie. This is the Grace, Sir, you ſhall mak tryal of, 
when your Majeſtie ſhall attain this Faith by your re-union with the Church, Toy ſhallfeel 
likewiſe the fel of the Prayers and Interceſſion this glorious Princeſi makgs to God for you 
by Feſus Chriſt; to the end , that when you ſhall W# reſtored to his Church , the Throne un- 
juſty taken away both from her, and from you , ſhall berendred to you iMhe middle of your 
Subjefs, thereto eſtabliſh, by the ſame Grace the Kingdom of Feſus Chriſt. 

To theſe Prayers , which alltbe Angels and Saints which are in the Church in Heaven , 
and in Earth, makg to God for your Majeſtie , Tjom: , Sir , my Vows and Supplications , 
with this Teſtimonie of my Devotion to your moſt bumble ſervice, in a Subjea which Thave 
eſteemed the molt important , and moſt worthy to gain me the honour of the good Favour of your 
Mhjeftie, andthat to ſtile my ſelf 


| SIR, 
Of your Majeftie the moſt Humble, moſt Faithful, 
and moſt Obedient Servant , 
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gaityd the Victory. 
than this , Here lies the Authour of this ſentence , Prurigo diſÞutandi ſcabies Eccleſie, 
the itch of diſputing is the ſcab of the Church. 


O U might long have diſputed your Queſtion of Tranſubſtan- 


M tiation with your learned Adverſary , and proclaimed your 
jj own Triumph on a ſilver Trumpet to the World, before any 
| Member of the Church of England had interpoſed in this pre- 
EM (cnt exigence of our Afﬀairs. I know no neceflity that Chri- 


ſtians mult be like Cocks , that when one crows , all the reſt muſt 
crow for company. 

Mouſicur Ambertine will not want a ſurviving Friend , to 
teach you what it is to ſound a Triumph before you have 
He was no Fool that delired no other Epitaph on his Tomb 


Having viewed all your ſtrength with a ſingle eye , I find not one of your Argu- 


ments that come home to Tranſubſtantiation , but onely to a true Rea! Preſente , 
which no genuine Son of the Church of England did ever deny , no nor your Ad- 
verſary himſelf, Chriſt ſaid , This is my Body 3 what he faid , we do ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieve, he ſaid not after this or that manner , #eque con, neque ſub , neque trans, And 
place it among the Opinions of the Schools , not among the Articles 


The holy Euchariſt , which is the Sacrament of Peace and Unity , ought not to 
be 
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No difference 


be made the matter of ſtrife and Contention. There wanted not abuſes in the Ad- 


in the Church miniſtration of this Sacrament, in the moſt pure and primitive times : as Propha- 


dire&ly about neſs and Uncharitableneſs among the Corinthians. 
the Sacrament 


for the firſt 
800 years» 

1 Cor. 11. 
Theod. ex Igo 
natio. 


Leo Ser. 4. de 
Suad. Epiph. 
her. 30.6 46. 
Aug L de He- 


reſ. 64. 
Bel. |. 1. de 


Sac, Euch.c.y+ 


Bel. ibid. Syn. 
Nice «2 At.6. 
Diſp. 179. C-I. 


Yet different 
Obſeryarions, 


And different] 


Expreſſions, 


The Simonians , and Menandri- 
ans , and ſome other ſuch Imps off Sathgn , nnworthy the name of Chriſtians, did 
wholly forbear the uſe of the Euchariſt , but it was 'not for any differegce about 
the Sacrament it ſelf, but about the Natural Body of Chriſt ; They held , That bis 
Fleſh, aud Blood , and Paſſion, were uot true aud real , but imagiuary and pbantaſticel 
things. | 

The Manichees did forbear the Cup , but it was not for any difference about the 
Sacrament it ſelf; They made T'wo Gods, a good God, whom they called ve 
or Light 3 and an eyil God , whom they tearmed evi»&- or Darkneſs, which evil 
God, they ſaid, did make ſome Creatures of the Dreg, or more feculent parts of 
the Matter , which were evil and impurez and among theſe Evil Creatures they 
eſteemed Wine , which they called the Gaul of the Dragon : For this cauſe, not 
upon any other ſcruple , they wholly abſtained from the Cup, or uſed water jn 
the place of wine 3 which Epiphanius recordeth among the Erxors of the . Ebiavites 
and Tatians , and St, Augyſtine of the Aquarians. Still we do not find any claſh- 
ing cither in word or writing direQtly about this Sacrament , in the univerſal 
Church pf Chriſt, much leſs about the preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament. Ne- 

ue ullius vererum difputat contra hunc errorem primis ſexcentis Annis. 

The firſt that are ſuppoſed by Belarmixe to have broached any Error in the 
Church about the Real preſence , were the Tconomachi, after 700 years. Primi qui 
veritatem corporis Domini im Enchariſtia in queſtionem vocarunt, ' fuerunt Iconomachi 
poſt Annym Domini Joo. onely becauſe they called the Bread and Wine the Image of 
Chriſt's Body. This is as great a miſtake as the former. Their difference was 
meerly about Images , pot at all about the Euchariſt; ſo much Vaſques confeſſeth , 
that , In his judgement , they were not to be numbred with thoſe who deny the preſence 
of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, 

We may well hd different obſervations in thoſe dayes, as one Church conſe- 
crating leavened Bread, another unleavencd 3 One Church making uſe of pure 
wine, another of wine mixed with water z One Church admitting Infants to the 
Communion, another not admitting them but without Controverſies, or Cen- 
ſures, or Animoſity one againſt the other : We find no Debates or Diſputes concer- 
ning the preſence of Chriſt's Body in the Sacrament , and much leſs concerning the 
manner of his preſence, for the firſt 800 years . | | 

Yet all the time we find as different exprelſions among thoſe Primitive Fathers, 
as among, our Modern Writers at this day , ſome calling the Sacrament the fign of 
Chriſt's Bodie, the figure of bis Bodie , the Symbol of bis Bodie , the myſterie of his Bo- 
die ,, . the exemplar type and repreſentation of his Bodie, ſaying , that the Elements do 
not recede from their Nature z Others naming, it #he true Bodie and Blood of Chrift, 
changed , not in ſhape, but in nature yea , doubting not to ſay , that in this Sacra- 
ment we ſee Chriſt , we touch Chriſt, we eat Chriſt , that we faſten our teeth in his 
very Fleſh , and make onr tongues red in bis Blood, Yet notwithſtanding there were 
no Queſtions, no Quarrels, no Contentions amongſt them 3 there needed no 
Councils to order them, no Conferences to reconcile them, becauſe they content= 
cd themſelves to believe what Chriſt had ſaid , this is my Bodie , without preſuming 
on their own heads, to detennine the manner how it 1s his Body 3 neither weigh- 
ing all their own words ſo exattly before any Controverſie was raiſed , nor cx- 
ponnehg the Gyings of other men contrary to the Analogy of Faith. 


The firft diff The firſt doubt about the preſence of Chriſt's Body in the Sacrament, ſeems to 


rence abour 
the preſence © 
Chriſt in the 

- Sacrament. 


have.been moved not long before the year 900. in the dayes of Bertram and Pa- 
ſehgſius , but the Controyerſic was not well formed, nor this new Article of Tran» 
Cbſtantiation ſufficiently concoed in the dayes of Berengarims, after the year 
1050, as appeareth by the gyuos miſtaking , and miſtating ot the Queſtion on both 
ſides. Firſt Berengariws, if we may truſt his Adverſaries , knew no mean between 
a naked Figure, or empty ſign of Chriſt's preſence, and a Corporeal or Local pre» 
ſence, and afterwards fell into another extreme of impanationz on the other fide, 
the Pope and the Council made no diffeFnce between Conſubſtantiation 4 
Tranſu 
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Tranſubſtantiation, they underſtood nothing of the Spiritual or indiviſible being 
of the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt in the Sacrament , as appeareth by that ignorant 
and Capermaitical Retra&tation and Abjuration , which they impoſe upon Berenga- 
ris, Penned by Umbertus a Cardinal , approved by Pope Nicholas, and a Council, 
Ego Berengarius, Oc. ; | 

T Berengarius do conſent to +be Holy Roman Apoſtolick, See , and profeſi with my 
Mouth and my Heart, to held the ſame Faith of the Sacrament of the Lords Supper , 
with Pope Nicholas and this holy $ yn0d , Oc. And what the Faith of Pope Nicho- 
is and this Synod was, follows in the next words; That the . Bread and Wine , 
which are ſet upon the Altar after Conſecration , are not onely the Sacrament , but the 
zery Bodie and Blood of Chrift. This ſeems to favour Conſubſtantiation, rather 


than Tranſubſtantiation. If the Bread and Wine be the Body and Blood of 


Chriſt , -then they remain Bread and Wine till ; If the Bread be not onely the $a- 
crament , but alſo the thing of the Sacrament , if it be both the ſign and the thing 
ſignified , how is it now to be made nothing ? It follows in the Retradation 
That the Bodie and Blood of Chriſt is ſenſibly , not onely iy the Sacrament , but in truth 
handled and brokgn by the hand of the Prieſt, and bruiſed by the teeth of the Faithful. 
If it be even ſo,, there needs no more but feel and be ſatisfied. To this they made 
Berengarius ſwear by the Conſubſtantiate Trinitie, and the Holy Goſpels , and accurſe 
and Anathematize all thoſe who held the contrary; yet theſe words did ſo much 
ſcandalize and offend the Gloſſer upon Gratian , that he could not forbear to admo- 
niſh the Reader , that wnleſi he underſtood thoſe words in a ſound ſenſe, he would fall 
into a greater Hereſie than that of Berengarius. Not without reaſon, for the moſt 
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favourable of the School-men do confeſs , that theſe words are not properly and 4 Ego 


literally true , but figuratively and Metonymically, underſtanding the thing con- 
taining by the thing contained, as to ſay the Body of Chriſt is broken or bruiſed , 
becauſe the quantity or Species of Bread are broken and bruiſed, They might as well 
ſay, That the Bodie and Blood of Chriſt becomes fuſty and ſower , as often as the 
Species of Bread and Wine before their corruption become fuſty and ſower. But 
the RetraQtation of Berengarius can admit no ſuch figurative ſenſe , that the Bodie 
and Blood of Chriſt in the Sacrament are divided and bruiſed ſenſibly , not onely in the 
| Sacrament ( that is the Species ) but alſo in truth, A moſt ignorant Capernaitical 
Aſſrtion ; For the Body of Chriſt being not in the Sacrament modo quantitative , 
according to their own Tenet, but indiviſibly , after a ſpiritual manner , without 
extrinſical extenſion of Parts, caunot in it ſelf, or in truth , be either divided or 
bruiſed. | 

Therefore others of the Schaol-men go more roundly and ingenuouſly to work , 


and confeſs, That it is an abuſive and exceſſive ap_ not to be beld or defended, Alex. Gas; 


and that it happened to Berengarius, ( they ſhould 
Cardinal Umbertus ) as it doth with thoſe who out of a deteſtation of one errour encline to 
another. | 

Neither will it avail them any thing at all, that the Fathers have ſometimes uſed 
ſuch expreſſions of ſeeing Chriſt in the Sacrament, of fuſtening our teeth in bis Fleſh , 
and makjng our tongues red in his Blood, There is a great difrence between a Secr- 
mon to the People, and a ſolemn RetraQation before a Judge. The Fathers do not 
ſay , that ſuch expreſſions are true, not onely Sacramentally or figuratively , ( as 
they made Berengarius both ſay and accurſe all others that held otherwiſe ) but alſo 
properly , and in the things themſelves. The Fathers never meant by theſe Forms 
of ſpeech to determine the manner of the Preſence , ( which was not dreamt of in 
their daycs ) but to raiſe the Devotion of their Hearers and Readers 3 to advertiſc 
the people of God , that they ſhould not reſt in the external ſymbols, or ſigns, 
but | rincipally be intent upon _ the inviſible Grace, which was both lawful and 
commendable for them to ; Leave us their Primitive liberty, and we will not 
refrain from the like expreſſions. 

[ urge this to ſhew, that the new Dodtrine of Tranſubſtantiation is io fit 
from _ an old Article of Faith, that it was not well digeſted , nor rightly 
underſtood, in any tolerable meaſure, by the greateſt Clerks , and moſt concerned, 


above a thouſand years after Chriſt, 
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ave ſaid to Pope Nicholas, and Bonav,& c, 
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The firſt dennition or determination of this manner of the Preſence was yet la- 
ter, in the Council of Lateran , in the dayes of Tynocent the Third , after the 


g. year 1200. Ante Lateranenſe Concilium Tranſubftantiatio nou fuit dogma fidei. And 


what the fruit of it was, let Vaſques bear witneſs : Audito nomine Tranſubſtantiati- 
The very name of Tranſubſtantiation being but heard, ſo great a Controver- 
fie did avife among the later School-men concerning the Nature thereof , that the more 
the more they wrapped themſelves in greater 
whereby the Myſterie of Faith became more difficult, both to be explained, 
and to be mnderſtood , and more a_ to the Cavils of its Adverſaries. He adds , 
that the name of Converſion and Tranſubſtantiation gave occaſion to theſe Contro- 
verſies. 

' No fooner was this Bell rung out, no ſooner was this fatal Sentence given, but 
as if Pandora's Box had been newly ſet wide open , whole Swarms of noyſom 
Queſtions and Debates did fill the Schools. Then it began to be diſputed by what 
means this Change comes : whether by the Benedition of the Elements, or by 
the repetition of theſe words of Chriſt , This is my Bodie ? The common current 
of your Schools is for the later : But your judicious Archbiſhop of Ceſares, ſince 
the Council of Trent , in a Book dedicated to Sixtus the Fifth , produceth great 
reaſon to the contrary. | 

Then was the Queſtion ſtarted , what the demonſtrative Pronoun Hoc ſignifies in 
theſe words, This is my Bodie * whether this Thing, or this Subſtance , or this 
Bread , or this Bodie, or this Meat , or theſe Accidents , or that which is con- 
tained under theſe Species, or this Individuum Vagum, or Laſtly ( which ſeems ſtran- 
ger than al the reft ) this Nothing? 

Then'it began to be argued , whether the Elements were annihilated? whether 
the matter 'and form of them being deftroyed , their Efſence did yet remain ? or 
the Eſfence being 'converted, the Exiftence remained ? whether the Sacramental Ex- 
iſtence of the Body and Blood of Chritt do depend upon its natural Exiſtence ? 
whether the whole Hoſt were Tranſubſtantiated , or onely ſome parts of it , that 
is, ſuch-parts as ſhould be diſtributed to worthy Communicants ? or whether in 
thoſe parts of the Hoſt which were diftributed unto unworthy Communicants , the 
matter of Bread and Wine did not return? Whether the Dgity did aſſume the 
Bread , or the Species thereof, by a new Hypoſtatical Union , called Impanation , 
either abſolutely, or reſpe&ively,Medzante Corpore? Whether the Body and Blood 
of Chriſt might be preſent in the Sacrament without Tranſubſtantiation , with the 
Bread or without the Bread ? Whether a Body may be Tranſubſtantiated into a 
Spirit ? and ( whichvis moft ſtrange ) whether a Creature might be Tranſubſtantia- 
ted into the Deity? 

Then the School-men began to wrangle what manner of change this was, whe- 
ther a material change, or a formal change , or a change of the whole ſubſtance, 
both matter and form ? and if it were a Converſion of the whole ſubſtance, then 
whether it was by way of Production, or -by Adduction, or by Conſervation ? 
each of which greater Squadrons are ſubdivided into ſeveral lefſer Parties, ſpeaking 
as different language as : w Builders of Babel, peſtering and perplexing one ano- 
ther with inextricable difficulries. 

It cannot be a new Production ( faith one ) becauſe the Body of Chriſt , where- 
into the Elements are ſuppoſed to be converted , did pre-exift before the change ; 
neither can that Body which is made of Bread, be the ſame Body with that which 
was born of a Virgin. 

If it be not by Produdtion ( fay others ) but onely by Addudction , then it is not 
a Tranſubſtantiation , but a Tranſubiation , not a change of Natures , but a local 
ſuccefhon. Then the Pricft is not the maker of his Maker , ( as they uſe to brag ) 
but onely puts him into a new pofiture or preſence , under the Species of Bread and 
Wine. 

Howbeit this way by Addudtion be the more common , and the fafer way ( if 
we may truſt Bellarmine ) yet of all Converſions or Changes, it hath leaſt affinity 
with Tranſubftantiation. Suppoſe the Water had not been turned into Wine at 
Cana of Galilee by our Saviour , but poured out , or utterly deſtroyed , and Wine 
new 
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new creatgd , or adduced by Miracle into the eng » In ſuch'a manner, that 
the introduction of the Wine , ſhould be the expultion of the Water , not onely 
concomitanter but cauſaliter , in fuch caſe it had been no Tranſubftantiation. Moſes his 
Rod was truly changed into a Serpent, but it was by ProduQtion, if his Rod had 
been conveyed away inviſibly , by Legerdemain, and a Serpent had been adduced 
into the place of it , what Tranſubftantiation had this been > None at all ; no ; 
though the adduQion of the Serpent had been the means of the expulſion and de- 
firucion of the Rod. It is fo far from Tranſubſtantiation, that it is no Conver- 
fion at all. The fubſtance of the Elements is not converted, for that is fuppoſed to 
be deſtroyed 3 The Accidents are not converted, but remain the ſame = were. 
It isno Addudtion at all, when the Body of Chritt ( which is the thing fuppoſed to 
be adduced ) remains ſtill in Heaven, where it was before: 

It cannot be a Conſervative Converfion , fay others; for the ſame individual 
thing cannot be Conſerved by two total diſtin Conſervations : but if this were a 
Conlervative converſion, the Body of Chriſt ſhould be Conſerved by two total di- 
ſtint Conſervations, the one in Heaven, the other in Earth; Yea, by ten thou- 
and diſtin total Conſervations upon Earth, even as many as there are conſecrated 
Hoſts 3 Which feems to be ridiculous, and without any neceſſitie - adminiſters great occaſion 
#0 the Adverſaries of Chrif/izn Religion , of jeaſting and deriding the Myſteries of our 
Faith. 

$9 here we have a Tranſubftantiation without Tranfibſantiation ; A produdQi- 
on of a Modus or manner of being, , for a production of a Subſtaricez An Annihila- 
tion ſuppoſed, yet no Annihilation confeſſed ; An AdduQtion , without any Addu- 
ion 3 A terminus ad quem, without a terminus 4 quo. Who ſhall reconcile us to our 
ſelves? But the End is noe yet, . 

Then grew up the Queftion , what is the proper Adequate Body which is con- 
tained under the fecies or Accidents ? whether a material Body, or a ſubſtantial 
Body , or a living Body , or an organical Body, or an Humane Body ? whether 
it have weight or not , and why it is not perceived ? whether it can be ſeen hy the 
eye of mortal man ? whether it can a& or ſuffer any thing ? whether it be movable 
or inmovable ? whether by it (elf, or by Accident , or by both ? whether it can 
move in one place, and reſt in another, or be moved with two contrary moti- 
ons, as upwards and downwards, Southwards and Northwards, at the ſame 
time ? 

Add to theſe , whether the Soul of Chriſt, and the Deity , and the whole Tri- 
nity , do follow the 'Body and Blood of Chriſt under either fecies , by Concomi- 
tance ? whether the Sacramental Body muſt have fuffered the ſame things with the 
Natural Body ? As ſuppoſing that an Hoſt conſecrated at Chriſt's laſt Supper , had 
been reſerved until after his Patton z whether Chritt muſt have died, and his Blood 
have becn acually ſhed in the Sacrament? Yea, whether thoſe wounds that were 
imprinted by the Whips in his Natural Body , might and ſhould have been found in 
his Sacramental Body without flagellation ? | 

Likewiſe, what Blood of Chriſt is in the Sacrament ? whether that Blood onely 
which was ſhed , or that blood onely which remained in the Body, or both the 
one and the other ? And whether that Blood which was ſhed was affumed again 
by the Humanity in the Reſurre&ion ? 

Then began thoſe Paradoxical Queſtions to be firſt agitated in the Schools: whe- 
ther the ſame Individual Body, without diviſion or diſcontinuation from it felf , 
can be locally in ten thouſand places, yea, in Heaven and in Earth at the fame 
time ? or if not locally, yet whether it can be ſpiritually and indiviſibly ? And 
whether it be not the fame as to this purpoſe, whether a Body be locally or ſpiri- 
tually preſent in more places than one ? Bellarmine ſeems to encline to the afhrma- 


tive. Though to be any where Sacramentally doth not imply the takjng up of @ place, 
yet it implies a true and real Preſence, and if it be in more Hoſts or Altars than one ., fine 
it ſeems no leſt oppoſite unto Indivifibility , than the filling up of many places. Nay, he 
is paſt ſeeming poſitive, that without doubt if a Body cannot be in Two places locally , 
it cannot be Sacramentally in Two places, 
Compare this of Bellarmine with that of Aquinas, That it is impoſſible ſor wi 
Bo 
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Body to be in more places than one locally, no, not by Miracle , becauſe it implies a 
Contradifion, And conſider upon what tottering Foundations you build Articles 
of Faith. It is impoſſible, and implies a Contradiction , for the Body of Chriſt 
to be locally in more Hoſts than one at the ſame time ( faith Aquinas. ) But it is as 
impollible , and implies a Contradiction as much , for the Body ot Chriſt to be 
Sacramentally in more Hoſts than one at the ſame time as to be locally ( faith Bel- 
larmine. ) The Inference is plain and obvious. ; 

And many ſuch ſtrange Queſtions are moved, as whether it be poſhble the thing 
contained ſhould be a thouſand times greater than the thing containing ? whether 
a definitive being in a place ,. do not imply a not-being out of that place ? whether 
more Bodies than one can be in one and the ſame place ? whether there can be a 
penetration of Dimenſions ? whether a Body can ſubfiſt after a ſpiritual manner, ſo 
as to take up no place at all , but to be wholly in the whole , and wholly in every 
part ? Moreover whether the whole Body and Blood of Chriſt be in every particle 
of the Bread ,, and of the Cup? and if it be, then whether onely after the diviſion 
of the Bread and Wine, or before diviſion alſo ? And in how many parts, and in 
which parts , is the whole Body and Blood of Chriſt ? whether in the leaſt parts ? 
and if in the leaſt parts, then whether in the leaſt in kind , or the leaſt in quantity, 
that is, ſo long as the Species may retain the name cf Bread and Wine? or fo long 
as the mattcr is diviſible ? and whether the Body and Blood of Chriſt be alſo in the 
indiviſible parts, as points, and lines , and ſuperficies? 

Laſtly, whether Accidents can ſubſiſt without their SubjeAs, that is , whether 
they can be both Accidents , and no Accidents ? whether all the Accidents of the 
Elements do remain , and particularly whether the quantity doth remain ? whether 
the other Accidents do inhere in the quantity as their ſubject ? that is, whether an 
Accident can have an Accident ? whether the Quantity of Chriſt's Body be there? 
and whether it be there after a quantitative manner , with extenſion of Parts, ci- 
ther extrinſecal or intrinſecal ? and whether the quantity of the Body of Chriſt be 
diſtin and figured , or indiſtin& and unfigured ? whether the Accidents can nou- 
riſh or make drunken or corrupt , and a new Body be generated of them ? And 
what ſupplies the place of the matter in ſuch generation ? whether the quantity , 
or the Body of Chriſt , or the old matter of the Bread and Wine reſtored by Mira + 
cle, or new matter created by God ? And how long in ſuch corruption doth the 
Body of Chriſt continue ? | 

. Whoſoever is but moderately verſed in your great Doctors, muſt needs know 
that theſe Queſtions are not the private doubts or debates of ſingle School-men, but 
the common Garboils and general engagements of your whole Schools. 

Wherefore it had been a meer vanity to cite every particular Authour for 
cach Queſtion , and would have made the - Margin ſwell Ten times greater than 
the Text. 

From this bold Determination of the manner of the Preſence how , have flowed 
Two other differences: Firſt, The detention of the Cup from the Laity , meerly 
upon preſumption of Concomitance , firſt decreed in the Council of Conftance, at- 
ter the year 1400. Let what will become of Concomitance, whileſt we keep our 
ſelves to the Inſtitution of Chriſt and the univerſal PraQtice of the Primitive 
Church. It was not for nothing that our Saviour did diſtinguiſh his Body from 
his Blood , not onely in the Conſecration , but alſo in the ' Diſtribution of the Sa- 
crament. By the way give me leave to repreſent a Contradiction in Bellarmine , 
which I am not able to reconcile. In one place he faith , The Providence of God 
is marvellous in Holy Scripture; for, St. Luke bath put theſe words | do you this ] 
after the Sacrament given under the Form of Bread, but he repeated it not after the 
giving of the yg , that we might underſtand , that the Lord commanded that the $a- 
crament ſhould be diſtributed unto all under the Form of Bread, but not under the 
Form of Wine. And yet in the next Chapter, but one, of the ſame Book , he doth 
poſitively determine the contrary , upon the ground of Concomitance , that the 
Bread may be takgn away if the Cup be given , but both cannot be takgn away together. 
Can that be taken away which Chriſt hath cxpreſly commanded to be given 


to all ? 
A Se- 
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A Second difference flowing from Tranſubſtantiation , is about the Adoration of 
the Sacrament 3 One of thoſe impediments which hinder our Communication with 
you in the Celebration of Divine Offices . We deny not a Venerable reſpe&t unto 

- the Conſecrate Elements , not onely as Jove-tokens ſent us by our belt Friend , 
but as the Inſtruments ordained by our Saviamr , to convey to us the Merits of his 
Paſſion : But for the Perſon of Chriſt , God forbid that we ſhould deny him Di- 
vine Worſhip at any time, and eſpecially in the uſe of this Holy Sacrament z We 
believe with St. Auſtine , that No man eats of that Fleſh , but: firſt be Adores, But 
that which offends us is this , That you teach and require all men to Adore the very 
Sacrament with Divine Honour. To this end you hold it out to the People. To 
this end Corpus Chriſti Day was inſtituted about 3oo years fince. Yet we know that 
even upon your own grounds you cannot , without a particular Revelation, have 
any infallible aſſurance that any Hoſt is Conſecrated ; And conſequently you have no 
aſſurance that you do not commit material Idolatry. 

But that which weighs moſt with us is this, That we dare not give Divine Wor- 
ſhip unto any Creature, no not to the very Humanity of Chriſt in the Abſtract 
( much le(s to the Hoſt ) but to the whole Perſon of Chriſt, God and Man, by 
reaſon of the Hypoſtatical Union between the Child of the bleſſed Virgin Mary , 
and the Eternal So , who is God over all bleſſed for ever. Shew us ſach an Union 
betwixt the Deity and the Elements , or Accidents, and you ſay ſomething. But 


Conc. Viet, 


you pretend no ſuch things 3 The highelt that you dare go is this. As they that ad- gog. a. de © 4 


ored Chrift when be was 


on Farth, did | after a certain kind of manner | adore bis char. c. 29. 


Garments, Is this all ? This is after @ certain kind of manner indeed. We have enough, q#odam med. 


There is no more Adoration due to the Sacrament than to the Garments which 
Chriſt did wear upon Earth. Exact no more. | 

Thus the ſeamleſs Coat of Chriſt is torn in pieces 3 Thus Faith is minced into 
ſhreds, and ſpun upnto nicities , more ſubtil than the Webs of Spiders , 


Fidem minutis diſſecant ambagibus , 
Ut quiſque et lingua nequior, 


Becauſe curious wits cannot content themſelves to touch hot Coals with Tongs , 
but they muſt take them up with their naked Fingers , nor to apprehend Myſteries of 
Religion by Faith , without deſcanting upon them , and determining them by Rea- 
_ , Whilſt themſelves confeſs that they are incomprehenſible by humane Reaſon, 

im 
weither 
ſumption to Anatomize Myſteries, and to determine ſupernatural , not revealed, 
Truths upon their own heads, which if they were revealed, were not poſhble to 
be comprehended by mortal man 3 As vain an attempt , as if a Child ſhould think 


eptible by Mans imagination z How Chriſt is preſent in the Sacrament , can Aq-p. 32:56. 
perceived by ſenſe , nor by imagination. The more incxcuſlable is their pre- 4? -7- 


fo lade out all the water out of the Sea with a Cockle-ſhell. Secret things belong to peut. 29. 29.) 


#be Lord our God, but things revealed unto us , and our Children for ever. 

This is the reaſon why-we reſt in the words of Chriſt , This is my Body, leaving 
the manner to him that made the Sacrament z we know it is Sacramental , and 
therefore efficacious , becauſe God was never wanting to his own Ordin2n- 
ces , where man did not ſet a Bar againſt himſelf, But whether it be cor- 
poreally or ſpiritually, ( I mean not onely after the manner of a Spirit, but in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe) whether it be in the Soul onely, or in the Hoſt alſo, whether by 
Conſubſtantiation or Tranſubſtantiation z whether by Production , or Addudtion , 
or Conſervation, or Aſſumption, or by whatſoever other way bold and blind men 
dare conjecture, we determine not. 


Motum ſentimus , modum neſcimus, preſentiom credimus. 


This was the Belief of the Primitive Church, this was the Faith of the ancient 
athers, who were never acquainted with theſe modern Queſtions de modo, which 
edifice not , but expoſe Chriſtian Religion to contempt. We know what to think; 
and what to ſay with probability , modeſty , and ſubmiſſion in the Schools3z But 
we 
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we dare neither ſcrue up the Queſtion to ſuch a heighth, nor dictate our Opinions 
to othcrs ſo Magilterially as Articles of Faith. . 


Neſcire velle que Magiſter maximus 
Docere non vhs , erudits eſt inſcitis, 


' O! how happy had the Chriſtian World been , if Scholars could have fate down 
Againſt _—_ contented with a latitude of general , ſufficient , ſaving Truth , ( which when all 
_—_ © is done muſt be the Olive-branch of Peace, to ſhew that the deluge” of Eccleſiaſti- 
Controverſies. cal diviſion is abated ) without wading too far into particular fubtilties , or doting 

about Queſtions and Logomachies , pope cometh envy, ſtrife , railings, evil ſurmi- 
fings , perverſe diſfutings. , Old controverſies evermore raiſe up new Controverſies , 
and yet more Controverſies, as Circles in the water do produce other Circles. 

Now eſpecially theſe Echolaſtical Cuarrels ſeem to be unſeaſonable , when Zeno's 
School is-newly opened in the World , who ſometimes wanted Opinions , but ne- 
ver wanted Arguments; Now when Atheiſm and Sacriledge are become the Mode 
of the Times 3 Now when all the Fundamentals of Theology , Morality, and Po- 
licy , are undermined and ready to be blown up; Now when the unhappy conten- 
tions of great Princes , or their Miniſters , have hazarded the very being of Mo- 
narchy and Chriſtianity z Now when Belloxs ſhakes her bloody whip over this King- 
dome, it becometh well all good Chriſtians and SubjeRs, to leave their litigious 
Queſtions, and to, bring water to quench the fire of civil Difſention already kind- 
lcd , rather than to blow the coals of Diſcord , and to:render themſelves cenſura- 
ble by all diſcreet perſons , like that half-witted fellow perſonated in the Oratour, 

ui cm capiti mederi debuiſiet, reduviam curavit, When his head was extremely di- 
tempered , he buſicd himſelf about a ſmall puſh on his fingers end, 

But that which createth this trouble to you and me at this time , is your Preface, 

The occaſion 4114 Epiſtle Dedicatory 3 wherein to adorn your vainly-imagined Victory in an un- 


hq ſcaſonable Controverſie , you reſt not contented that your Adverſary ” your Tri- 
umph, unleſs the King of Great Britain, and all his Subje&s, yea and all Proteſtants 


beſides, attend your Chariot, Neither do you onely deſire this, but augurate it , or 

rather you relate it as a thing already as good as done : for you tell him, that his eyes 
P. 7s and his ears do hear and ſee thoſe Truths, which makg bim to ktow the Faults of that New 
Religion which he bad ſuckt in with bis milk, you ſet forth the cauſes of his Converſi- 
on, The tears of his Mother , and the Blood of his Father, whom you ſuppoſe ( againſt 
evident truth) to have died an inviſible Member of your Roman Catholick Church, 
And you preſcribe the means to perfe& his Converſion, which muſt be a Conference of 
your Theologians with the Minifters of Charenton. 

It your Charity be not to be blamed, to wiſh no worſe to another than you do to 
your ſelf, yet prudent men defire more diſcretion in you, than to have preſented ſuch 
a Treatiſe to. the view of the World, under his Majetfties ProteQion, without his Li- 
cence, and againſt his Conſcience : Had you not heard that ſuch groundleſs infinua- 
tions as theſe, and other private whiſperings concerning his Fathers Apoſtatiſing to 
the Roman Religion, did loſe him the hearts of many Subjects? If you did , why 
would you infift in the ſame ſteps, to deprive the Son of all poſſibility of recovering 
them? . 

If your intention be onely to invite his Majeſty toembrace the Catholick Faith, you 
—_ puſ- mighthave ſparcd both your oyl and labour. The Catholick Faith flouriſhed 1200. 

he King is at. Years in the World, before Tranſubſtantiation was defined among your ſelves. Perſons 
ready a better better acquainted with the Primitive times than your (elf (unleſs you wrong, one ans 
Catholick than other) do acknowledge, that the Fathers did not touch either the Word or the Matter of 
eo | mos Tranſubſtontiation. Mark it well, neither Name nor thing, His Majeſty doth firmly 
deflus Feſuita- Þ£lieve all ſupernatural Truth revealed in ſacred Writ. He embraceth, cheartully 
rump 13- Whatſoever the holy Apoſtles, or the Nicene Fathers, or bleſſed Athanaſins,tn their re- 
Watſons Qzod- ſpetive Creeds or Summaries of Catholick Faith did ſet down as neceſſary to be be- 
th. 2. Alt-4+ leved. He is ready to receive whatſoever the Catholick Church of this Age doth 
unanimouſly believe to be a Particle of ſaving Truth, 


The Authour's 
indiſcretion, 


But 
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But if you ſeck to obtrude upon him the Roman Church , with its adherents, for 
the Catholick Charch , excluding Three parts of Four of the Chriſtian World from 
the Communion of Chriſt ; or the Opinions thereof, for Articles and Fundamen- 
tals of Catholick Faith , neither his Reaſon, nor his Religion, nor his Charity, will 
ſaffer him to liſten unto you. The Truths received by our Church, are ſufficient in 
point of Faith to make him a good Catholick. More than this , your Roman Bi- 
ſhops , your Roman Church , your Tridentine Council , may not , cannot, obtrude 
upon him. Liſten to the Third general Council, that of Epheſus , which de- ©ar- 2 44.6, 
creed, that it ſhould be lawful for nv man to publiſh or compoſe another Faith or Creed © 7* 
than that which was defined by the Nicene Council , And that whoſoever ſhould dare to Not lawful to 
compoſe or offer any ſuch to any perſons willing to be converted from Paganiſm, Fudaiſm, add to the old 
or Herefie, if they were Biſhops or Clerkg, ſhould be depoſed , if Lay-men, anathema- Greed. 
tiſed. 
oY us to enjoy the ſame Creed the Primitive Fathers did , which none will ſay to 
have been inſufficient , except they be mad , as was alledged by the Greek in the Coun- Concil. Flo. 
cil of Florence. You have violated this Canon, you have obtruded a New Creed _ Prof. 
upon Chriſtendom : New I ay, notin words onely, but in ſenſe alſo, Ye _— 

Some things are Ae Symbolo , ſome things are contra Symbolum , and ſome things What are Ad- 
are onely preter Symbolum. Some things are contained in the Creed, cither Expre- ditions to the 
ſly or Virtually, either in the Letter or in the Senſe, and may be deduced by evident Conndy nu 
conſequence from the Creed, as the Deity of Chriſt , his Two Natures, the Proceſ- Exvlicazions. 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt. The Addition of theſe was properly no Addition, but an Ex- 
plication 3 yet ſuch an Explication, no perſon, no Aſſembly under an Oeccumeni- 
cal Council, can impoſe upon the Catholick Church. And ſuch an one your Tridex- Aq- 2.2.9.1, 
tine Synod was not, ' Art. 10, 

Secondly, ſome things are contra Symbolum, contrary to the Symbolical Faith , 
and either Expreſly or Virtually overthrow ſome Article of it. Theſe Additions are 
not onely unlawtul , but Heretical alſo in themſelves, and after conviction render 
a man a Formal Heretick, whether ſome of your Additions be not of this nature, I 
will not now diſpute, 

Thirdly, ſome things are neither of the Faith , nor againſt the Faith , but onely 
beſides the Faith; That is, opinions or truths of an inferiour nature , which are 
not ſo neceſſary to be actually known : for though all revealed truths be alike ne- 
ceſſary to be believed when they are known , yet all revealed truths are not alike 
neceſſary tobe known, It is not denied, but that General or Provincial Councils 
may make Conſtitations concerning theſe for Unity and Uniformity , and oblige all 
ſuch as are ſubject focheir Juriſdiction to receive them, either A@ively , or Paſſive- 
ly , without contumacy or oppoſition. But to make theſe, or any of theſe , a part 
of the Creed, and to oblige all Chriſtians under pain of damnation to know and 
believe them, is really to add to the Creed , and to change the Symbolical , Apo- 
ſtolical Faith, to which none can add, from which none can take away, an 
comes within the compaſs of St. PauPs curſe : If we, or an Angel from Heaven , Gal.1.8. 
ſhall Preach unto you any other Goſpel ( or Faith ) than that 'which we have Preached,, 
let him be accurſed. Such are, your Univerſality of the Roman Church, by the in- 
ſtitution of Chriſt ( to make her the Mother of her Grandmother the Church of 
Feruſalem , and the Miſtreſs of her many elder Siſters ) your Do&rine of Purga- 
tory and Indulgences , and the Worſhip of Images , and all other Novelties deti- 
ned in the Council of Trent, all which are comprehended in your New Roman 
Creed, and obtruded by you upon all the World to be believed upon pain of Da- 
mnation. He that canextrad all theſe out of the Old Apoſtolick Creed , muſt 
needs be an excellent Chymiſt, and may Gfely undertake to draw water out 
a Pumice. 

That AMiftions come not by chance 3 that Proſperity is no evidence of God's ,, 
favour, or Adverſity of his hatred; that Croſſes impoſed by God upon his ſer- crofles are not 
vants , look more forwards towards their amendment, than backwards to their alwayes pu- 
demerits, and proceed not from a Judge revenging , but from a Father corre&ing, Piſhmens, bur 
or ( which you have omitted) from a Lord Paramount , proving and magnifying —_— 4 "x 
before the World his own Graces in his Servants , for his Glory and their Advan- eryals. 


tage, 
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5 tage, are undeniable Truths which we readily admit. As likewiſe that the dim 
eye of man cannot penetrate into the ſecret diſpenſations of God's temporal judg- 
ments and mercies in this life , ſo as to ſay this man is puniſhed , that other chaſti- 
ſd , this third is onely proved. 

Whichthe Av. But you forget all this ſoon after , when you take upon you to ſearch into, yea 
_ —_ more, to determine the grounds and reaſons, why the band of God, as well as the 
Po Parliament , bath been ſo beavie upon the Head of bis late Majeſtie , and bis Royal Son. 
Namely on Gods part , becauſe be called bimſelf the Head of the Church , God 
P. 3. by bis puniſhment , t0 teach all cther Princes that are in the Scbiſm , with what ſeveritie 
he can vindicate his glorie, in the injurie done unto the Unitie and Authoritie of bis 
* £0 Church. And on the Parliaments part , becauſe he would not conſent to the Abolition of 
Re Epiſcopacie , and ſuppreſſion of the Liturgie , and Ceremonies eſtabliſhed it the Church of 
England. 
Firſt , What warrant have you to enquire into the Actions of that Blefſed Saint 
and Martyr, which of them ſhould be the cauſes of his ſufferings ? not xemembring 
Joh 9. 2. that the Diſciples received a check from their Maſter _ the like preſumption : 
Who finned ? this man, or bis Parents , that he was born blind ? Feſus anſwered , nei- 
ther bath this man ſinned , nor his Parents, but that the workg of God ſhould be made 
manifeſt in him. * 
ra 7 The Heroical Virtues, the flaming Charitie , the admirable Patience , the rare 
dd _ Humility , the exemplary Chaſtitie , the conſtant and frequent Devotions, and 
thoſe ofthe the invincible Courage of that happy Prince , not daunted with the ugly face of a 
Authour. moſt horrid Death , have rendred him the Glory of his Country , the Honour of 
that Church whereof he was the chiefeſt Member , the admiration of Chriſtendom, 
and a Pattern for all Princes, of what Communion ſoever , to imitate unto the 
end of the World. His Sufferings were Palms , his Priſon a Paradiſe, and his 
Death-day the Birth-day of his happineſs 3; whom his Enemies advantaged more by 
their crueltie , than they could have done by their courteſie. They deprived him 
of a corruptible Crown , and inveſted him with a Crown of Glory 3 They ſnatch- 
ed him from the ſweet ſociety of his deareſt Spouſe, and from moſt hopeful Olive 
Branches , to place him in the boſome of the holy Angels. This alone is ground 
enough for his Sufferings, to manifeſt unto the World thoſe tranſcendent and unpa- 
ralleVd Graces , wherewith God had.cnriched him , to which. his Sufferings gave 
| the greateſt luſtre , as the Stars ſhine brighteſt in a dark Night. 
The Authour's e like liberty you aſſume towards the other moſt glorious Martyr , the late 
raſh cenſure Archbiſhop of Canterbxary, a man of profound Learning , and exemplary Life , 


 Plal,128. 3. 


_— of clean hands , of a moſt ſincere heart, a Patron of all good Learning , a Profe(- 
—— Lia 7 oro Ancient Truth, a great Friend indeed , an earneſt Purſuer, of Order, Unis 


ty, and Uniformity in Religion , but moſt free from all tiniſter ends, either ava+- 
ritious or ambitious , wherewith you do uncharitably charge him, as if he ſought 
onely bis own Grandeur , to make himſelt the Head of ,a Schiſmatical Body. In 
bricf, you therefore cenſure him , becauſe you did not know him. I wiſh all your 

t Eccleſiaſticks had his Innocency , and fervent zeal for God's Church , and the 
peace thereof, to plead for them at the Day of Judgment. 

By applying theſe particular AMictions according to your own ungrounded Fan- 
cy , What a wide gap have you opened to the liberty and boldne6 of other men ? 
who if they ſhould aſſume to themſelves the ſame freedom that you have done , 
might ſay as mich, with as much xeafon , concerning the preſſures of other great 
Princes abroad , that God aflits them , becauſe they will not become Proteſtants , 
as you can fay that God afflited our late King, becauſe he would not turn 
Papilt. 

But if you will not allow his Majeſties Sufferings to be meerly -probatory 3 And 
if ( for your ſatisfaction ) there .muſt be a weight of fin found out to move the 
; Wheel of God's Juftice , why do you not rather fix upon the body of his Subjects , 
Sorercigns \ ©X atleaſt 2.diſloyal part of them ? We confeſs that the beſt of us did not deſerve 
pon or the ſuch 2 Jewel, that God might juſtly ſnatch him from us in his wrath for our ingra- 
fins of their titude. Reaſon, Religion , and Experience do all teach us , that it is ufua} with 
Subjes, Almighty God , to look upon a body Politick , or Ecclefiaſtick , as one man, and 


to 
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to deprive a perverſe people of a good and gracious Governour 3 as an expert Phy- , 
ſian, by rn —_ in one member , cures the diſtempers of ariother. For Pro. a8. 2. 
the tranſgreſſions of a Land , many are the Princes thereof. _— | 
It may be that Two or Three of our Princes at the moſt ( the greater part Notaborermo 
whereof were Roman Catholicks ) did ſtile themſelves, or give others leave to ſtile aber = cn 
them , the Heads of the Church , within their Dominions. But no man can be ſo called Heads, 
ſimple , as to conceive that they intended a ſpiritual Headſhip , to infuſe the life and ofthe Church, 
motion of Grace into the hearts of the Faithful , ſuch an Head is Chriſt alonez No 
nor yet an Eccleſiaſtical Headſhip z We did never believe, that our Kings in theit 
own Perſons could exerciſe any a& , pertaining either to the power of Order or Ju- 
rifdidtion : Nothing can give that to another, which it hath not it ſel£ They CRRDEET: 
meant onely a Civil or Political Head , as Saul is called the Head of the Tribes of x Sam: 14. 15% 
Ifael;, to ſee that publick Peace be preſerved ; to ſee that all Subjects, as well Ec- 
clefiaſticks as others , do their Duties , in their ſeveral places 3 to ſee that all things 
be managed for that great and ArchiteRonical end , that .is, the weal and benefit 
of the whole body politick , both for ſoul and body. It you will not truſt me ; | 
' Hear our Church it ſelf: When we attribute the —_— Government of the Church to Alt 37+ 
defi , we do not give him any power to adminifter the Word or Sacramenss , but 
inely that Prerogative which God in Holy Scripture bath alwayes allowed to Godly Princes, 
to ſee that all States and Orders of their Subjetis, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, d» their 
Duties , and to puniſh thoſe who are delin with the Civil Sword. Herxe is no Expo.Paroph, 
Power aſcribed , no Puniſhment inflicted , but meerly Political, and this is appro- Art.Conſ. Aug. 
ved and juſtified by St. Clare , both by reaſon , and by the examples of the Parlia- 4t- 37- 
ment of Paris, Yet by vertue of this Political Power, he is the Keeper of both 
Tables, the Preſerver of true Piety towards God , as well as right Juſtice towards 
men And is obliged to take care of the ſouls, as well as the skins and carcaſes, of 
his Subjects. | .”_” 
This Power , though not this Name, the Chriſtian wn —_— of 61d, aſſumed The Chriſtian 
unto themſelves, to convocate Synods , to preſide in Synods , to confirm Synods , wa 
to eſtabliſh Eccleſiaſtical Lawes, to receive AppeaJs, to nominate Biſhops, to yl, 
eje&t Biſhops , to ſuppreſs Herefies, to compoſe Eccleſiaſtical differences, in Coun- 
6ils, out of Councils, by themſelves, by their Delegates; all which is as cleat in 
the Hiſtory of the Church, as if it were writteri with a beam of. the Sun. 
This Power, though not this Name , the Ancient Kings of England ever exer- The old Kings 
ciſed , not onely before the Reformation, but before the Norman Conqueſt , as ap- - [Tagions 4s, 
pears by the Acts of their great Councils, by their Statutes; and Atticles of the 
Clergy, by ſo many Lawes of proviſion againſt the Biſhop of Romes conferring 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices upon Forreigners,, by ſo many ſharp oppoſiti- 
ons againſt the ' exaQions and uſurpations of the Church- of Rome, by ſo many 
Lawes concerning” the Patronage of Biſhopricks , and Inveſtitures of Biſhops, by 
ſo many examples of Church-men puniſhed by the Civil Magiſtrate. Ofall which 
Jewels the Roman Court had undoubtedly robbed the Crown, if the Peers and 
Prelates of the Kingdom had not come in to the reſcue. . 
- By the Ancient Laws of England it is Death , or at leaſt a Forfeiture of all his 
Goods, for any man to publiſh the Pope's Bull without the King's Licence. The . . | 
Popes Legate without the King's leave could not enter into the Realm. If an Or- See Authort- 
dinary did refuſe to accept a reſignation , the King might ſipply his defet; If any —_—_ FE 
Eccleſiaſtical Court did exceed the bounds of its juſt Power, either in the nature drie's Caſes in 
of the cauſe , or manner of proceeding , the King's Prohibition had Plate. So in Judge C4R's 
effeQ the Kings of England were alwayes the Political Heads of the Church within Reports. 
their own Dominions. So the Kings of France are at this day. 5 
But who told you that eve? King Charles did call himſelf the Head of the m_ __ 
Chutch ? thereby to merit ſuch an heavy Judgement. He did not, nor yet King: x. Famgs, nab 
ames his Father, nor Queen Elizabeth before them both , who took Order iti h&r Q. Elizabeth, 
irſt Parliament, to have it left out of her Title, They thought that narhe did filed Heads of 
found ill, -and thar it intrenched too far upon the Kight of thei Saviour. - Theres ***C 
fore they declined it, and were called onely Supreme Governors, in all Canſes , over 
all perſons Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; which is a Title de = inſeparable from the wore 
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of all Sovereign Princes 3 Where it is wanting de fad ( it any place be (o unhappy 
to want it ) *s King is bat half a King , and the Commonwealth a Serpent with 
Two Heads. | 
Thus you ſee, you are doubly, and both wayes, miſerably miſtaken. Firſt, 
King Charles did never ſtile himſelf Head of the Church, nor could with patience 
endure to hear that Title. Secondly , a Political Headſhip is not injurious to the 
Unity, or Authority, of the Church. The Kings of Jrael and Fudahb , the Chriſtian 
Emperours, the Engliſh Kings befag© the Reformation , yea, even before the ' Con- 
quelt, and other Sovercign Princes of the Roman Communion have owned it fig- 
nally. 
But it ſeems you have been told , or have read this , in the virulent Writings of 
Sanders , or Parſons , or have heard of a ludicrous ſcoffing propoſition of a Marri- 
age between the Two Heads of the Two Churches , Sixtus Quintw, and Queen 
The Authours FEj;> beth , for the re-uniting forſooth of Chriſtendome. All the fatisfaGtion I 
A ſhould enjoyn you, is to perſwade the Biſhop of Rome, ( if Gregory the Great 
Pope to leave Were living , you could not fail of ſpeeding ) to imitate the piety and humility of 
that yain Title. our Princes that is , to content himſelf with his Patnarchical dignity , and prima- 
cy of Order , & Principium Unitatis , and to quit that much more preſumptuous , 
and ( if a Pope's word may pals for current ) Antichriſtian, term of the Head'of the 
Catholick, Church, It the Pope be the Head of the Catholick Church , then the Ca- 
tholick Church is the ' Pope's Body , which would be but an harſh expreſlion to 
Chriſtian ears : then the Catholick Church ſhould have no Head , when there is no 
Pop2 3 Two or Three Heads, when there are Two or Three Popes 3 an unſound 
Head , when there is an Heretical Pope 3 a broken Head , when the Pope is cenſu- 
red or depoſed 3 and no Head , when the Sce is vacant. If the Church muſt have 
one Univerſal, Viſible , Eccleſiaſtical Head , a general Council may beſt pretend to 
that Title. 


_ ” {"*., of both Houſes : Their firſt Proteſtation was ſolemnly made to God , both for King 


-3...: 1, and Church, as they were by Law eſtabliſhed. 


Thettas raw ſome feigned jealouſies and fears, ( which the firſt Broachers themſelves knew well 


lemn Religious Order of Divine Service in his own Chappel, and Cathedral _ 
ches ) 
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ches ) than ſome unſeaſonable Diſputes about an Altar, or a Table, and the per- 
mitlion of the Pope's Agent to make a ſhort ſtay in England , more for reaſon of 
State than of Religion. And ſome ſenſlefs fictions of ſome Iriſh Rebels, who has. 
ving a Patent under the Great Seal of Ireland for their Lands , to colour their bar- 
barous murthers , ſhewed it to the poor ſimple people as a Commiſſion from the 
King to leavy Forces. And Laſtly, ſome impious pious frauds of {ome of your own 
party, whoſe private whiſpers, and printed infinuatioris, did give hopes that the 


Church of England was coming about to (ſhake hands with the Roman in the points ' 


controverted z Which was meerly deviſed to gull ſome filly Creatures, whom they 
found apt to be catched with chaff 3 for which they had no more pretext of truth 
than you have for your groundleſs intimations in this unwelcome Dedica- 


tion. 
Theſe ſuſpicions being compounded with'Covetouſneſs , Ambition , Envy, Emu- 

lation , deſire of Revenge , and Diſcontent , were the ſourſe of all our Calamitics; 

Thus much you your ſelf confeſs in effe& 3 that, this ſuppoſition , that the King and 


Biſhops had an intention to re-eſtabliſh the Roman-Catholick, Religion , was the venome P. 3. 


which the Puritan Fattion infuſed into the hearts of the people, to fill them with hatred 
againſt a King worthy of love And the Parliament bo ed it a favourable occaſion for 
their deſign , to advance themſelves to Sovereign Authority. Be Judge your ſelf how 
much they are acceſſary to our ſufferings, who either were , or are, the Authours ot 
Fomenters of theſe damnable flanders. | 

There was yet one cauſe more of this cruel perſecution, which I catinot conceal 
from you, becauſe it concerns ſome of your old acquaintance. There wasa Biſhop 
in the World ( loſers may have leave to talk ) whoſe privy Purſe, and ſubtil Coun- 
ſels, did help to kindle that unnatural war in his Majeſties Three Kingdoms. Our 
Cardinal Wolſey complained before his death , That be had ſerved bis King better than 


* bis God. But certainly this practice in your friend , was neither good ſervice to his 


God, to be the Authour of the effuſion of ſo much innocent blood 3 nor yet to his 
King, to let the World ſee ſuch a dangerous precedent. Ir is high time for a man to 
look to himſelf , when his next neighbours houſe is all on a flame, 

As hitherto I have followed your ſteps, though not altogether in your own me- 
thod ,. or rather your own confuſion 3 $0 I ſhall obſerve the ſame courſe for the fir- 
ture. | Your diſcourſe is fo full.of Meanders and windings, turnings and return- 
ings, you —_—_—_ Heterggeneows matter , and ſegregate that which is —_—_—_ 
ous , as if you had made your Dedication by ſtarts , and ſnatches 3 and never dige- 
ſed your whole diſcourſe. On the contrary , whete I meet with any thing, it ſhall 
be my deſire to diſpatch it out of my hands , with whatſoever pertains unto it, 
once for all. I hope you expe not that I ſhould amuſe my elf at your Rhetorical 
flowers, and elegant expreſſions 3 they agree well enough with the work you were 
about. The Pipe playes ſweetly, whilſt the Fowler ,is catching his prey. Trap- 
pings are not to be condemned , if the things themſelves are good and uſeful 3 but 
I prefer one Pomegranate Tree loaden with good fruit , before a whole row of Cy- 
preſſes that ſerve onely for ſhew. Be ſure of this, that where any thing in your 
Epiſtle reflects upon the Church of England , I ſhall not miſs it firſt or 
laſt T _ it be but a looſe unjoynted piece, and fo perhaps hitherto uns 
touched. 


Amongſt other things which you lay to our charge, you glance , at the- leaſt yye are onely 
Twelve times , at our Tuppoſed Schiſm: But from firſt to laſt , never attempt to accuſed of 
prove it, as if you took it for granted. I have ſhaped a Coat for a Schiſmiatick , Schiſin. 


and had preſented it to you inthis Anſwer; but conſidering that the matter is of 
moment , and merits as much to be ſeriouſly and ſolidly weighed, as your naked 
Crimination without all pretext of proof deſerves to be lighted , leſt it might 
ſeem here, as an impertinent digreflion, to take up too much place in this ſhort Di- 
ſcourſe, I have added it at the Concluſion of this Anſwer , in a ſhort Tra by it 


felf, that you may peruſe it if you pleaſe. Presbyterians 
You fall heavily , in this Diſcourſe, upon the Prebyterians , Browniſts, and In- _ . <—— 


dependents. If they intend to return you any Anſwer , they may ſend it by a me[- yg beſt 
ſcnger of theix own. As for my part, I am not their ProRtor, I have teceived no friends. 
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Fee from them. But it I ſhould undertake to plead their Cauſe upon my own 
head , by our old Engliſh Law , you might call me to an account for unlawful 
maintenance. Onely give me leave as a by-ſtander to wonder why you are fo cho- 
lerick againſt them , for certainly they have done you more ſervice in England than 
ever you could have done for your ſelves, 

And I wonder no leſs why you call our Reformation , « Calviniſtical Reformati- 
on , brought into England by Bucer , and Peter Martyr 3 a blind Reformation, yea , 


* the intire ruine of the Faith , of the very Form of the Church , and of the civil Govern- 
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ment of the Commonwealth inſtituted by God, Though you confeſs again in our fa- 
vour , That if our firſt Reformers bad been interrogated , whether they meant any ſuch 
thing , they would have purged themſelves, and avouched therr Innocence with their 
bod upon the new Goſpel, The gitts of Enemies are no gifts. If ſuch as theſe are 
all your courteſies, you may, be pleaſed to take them again z Our firſt Reformers 
might ſafely ſwear upon the Goſpel , old or new , that they -meant no ſuch thing; 
And we may as ſccurely ſwear upon all the Books of God , old or new, that there 
is no ſuch thing, But why our Goſpel ſhould be younger or newer than Sixtus 
ape ag Goſpel , or Clemens Ofiavus his Goſpel , paſſeth my underſtanding, and 
ours alſo. | HG 
c Compariſons are odious , therefore I will not ſay, that the _ Engliſh Protes« 
ſtant Kandjng to his own grounds , is the beſt ſubject in the world : But 1 do ſay, 
that he is as good a ſubject as any in . the World , and our Principles as innocent , 
and as auxiliary to civil Government, as the maxims of any Church under Hea- 
ven; And more than yours , where the claſhing of Two Supreme Anthorities, and 
the exemption of your numerous Clergy from the Coercive power of the Prince , 
and ſome other Novelties, which I forbear to mention , do alway threaten a 
ſtorm, ' 

Tell me, Sir , if youcan , what Church in Exrope hath declared more fully, or 
more favourably for Monarchy than the poor Church of England , That the moſt 
High and Sacred Order of Kings is of Divine Right, being the Ordinance of God 
himſelf , founded in the prime Lawes of Nature , and clearly eftabliſhed by expreſi Texts , 
both of the Old and New Teftament. Moreover, that this power is extended 6ver all 
their Subjefis , Eccleſiaſtical and Givil ; That to ſet up any Independent coafiive power 
above them , either Papal or popular , either direfily or ingirely , is t0 undermine their 

eat Royal Nffice , and cunningly to overthrow that moſt Sgered Ordinance % which God 
# elf bath eftabliſhed. That for their SubjeAs to bear Arms againſt them , offenſive or 
defenſwve, upon any pretence whatſotver , is to reſiſt the powers which are ordained 

God. 

y And why do you call our Reformation Calviniftical ? contrary to your own Con- 
ſcience , cMtrary to your own Confeſhon , That in oxr Reformation we retained the 
ancient Order of Epiſcopacy , as Inftituted by Divine Amtbority , and a Liturgy, and Ce- 
remonies, whereby we preſerved the Face, or Image of the Catholick Church, And 
that for this very cauſe the Diſciplinarians of: Geneva, and the Prerbyterians, did con- 
ceive au implacable hatred againſt the King for the Churches ſake , and ont of their aver- 
fion to it. Did they hate their own Reformation ſo implacably? If theſe things be 
to be reconciled , reddat mihi minam Diogenes. He that looks more in Diſputation 
to the Advantage of his party , than to the Truth of his grounds, had need of a 
ſtrong memory. We retained not onely Epiſcopacy , Liturgy, and Ceremonies, but 
all things elſe that were conformabl#to the Diſcipline , and publick Service of the 
Primitive Church rightly underſtood. | 

No, Sir , we cannot- pin our Faith u the fleefe of any particular man: as 
one uſed to fay , We love no Niſms 3 neither Calviniſm, nor Latberaniſm , nor Fan- 
ſertianiſm , but onely one , that we derive from Antioch , that is Chriftianiſm. We 
honour Learning and Piety in our Kllow-ſervants , but we deſire to wear no other 
badge or cognizance than that we received from our own Maſter at our Baptiſm. 
Bucer was as fit to be Calvin's Maſter , as his Scholar, So long as Calvin continued 
with him in , he was for Epiſcopary , Litzrgy , and Ceremonies ( and for 
aſſurance thereof ſubſcribed the Augwftane Confeſſion ) and his late Learned Succeſ- 
ſor, and Aﬀertor in Geneva , Monſrewr Deodate, with ſandry others of that Com- 


munion , 
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mnnion, Were not averſe from them. Or why do you call Reformation blind ? 
It was not blindnes, but too much affectation of knowledge, and too much 

ing into controverted and new-fangled Queſtions that hath endamaged our Re- 
ligion. It is you that teach the Colkers Creed, not we. 

Howſoever you pretend to prove, that our Reformation was the ruine of the 
Church , and Common-wealth ; we expe you ſhould endeavour to prove it. You 
cannot ſo far miſtake your {elfas to conceive your Authority to bethe lame with us , 
that Pythagoras had among, his Scholars , to have his DiQates received for Oracles 
without proof. What did I fay , that you pretend to. prove.it? That's too low an , 
expreſſion , you promiſe us a Demonſtration of it , ſo lively and evident, that no reaſon P. 4: 
. ſhall be able to contradid it. a you not atfraid,, that too much expectation ſhould 
\ prejudice your Diſcourſe by diminiſhing our applauſe ? 


@nid tanto dignum feret bic promiſſor biaty 2 


Do you think of nothing now but Triumphs? Lively and evident demonſtration, 
#0t to be contradifted by reaſon , is like the Phenix, much talked of , but ſeldome 
ſcen. Moſt men , when they ſee a man ſtrip up his ſleeves, and make too largt 
promiſes of fair dealing, do ſuſpect juggling. No man proclaimeth in the Market 
that he hath rotten Waxes to {ell } And theretore we muſt be careful, notwithſtand- 
ing your great promiſes , to keep well Epicharmus his Jewel , Remember to diftyuſt, 
By your permilſion » Your gliſtering Demonſtration is a very counterfeit , 
not {> valuable as a Briftol Diamond , when it comes to be examined by the 
Wheeh. ._ ; | | 
Sometimes tiothing is more neceſſary than Reformation. Never was Houſe ſo 
well builded, that now and then needed not reparation. Never Garden ſo well pre 
planted , but muſt ſometimes be weeded. Never any Order fo well inſtituted, but neceſſary. 
in long tra of Time there will be a bending and declining from its Primitive per- 
feion, and a necellity of reducing it toits firſt principles. Are your Houſes of 
Religion which are Reformed , therefore the leſs Religious ? Why then did all the 
Princes and Commonwealths in Exrope , yea , the Fathers themſelves in the, Council 
of Trent, cry out fo often, ſo earneſtly . for a Reformation ? yet were forced to 
ccntent themſelves with a vain ſhadow for the ſubſtance, as Ixion embraced a cloud 
for Juno , or Children are often ſtilled with an empty bottle. | 
But Reformation is not agreeable toall perſons. Fudgs loyed not an Audit , be- gogmanior 
cauſe he kept the Bag, Dull Lethargick people had rather ſleep to death , than to nog agreeable 
be awaked , and mad phrenetick Bigots are apt to beat the Chirurgeon that would toll yerſovs, 
bind uptheir wounds; but none are fo averſe from Reformation as the Court of ©\pecially the 
Rome , where the very name is more formidable than Hannibal at the Gates; yea, joey 
than all the five terrible things; No marvail they are*affraid to. have their Oranges : 
ſqueezed to their hands if they were infallible as they pretend , there was no need 
of a Reformation; we with they were, but we ſee they are not. | s 
On the other ſide, it cannot be denied that Reformation, when it is unſeaſonable, There is dan- 
or inordinate , or excelfive, may do more hurt than good; when Reformers want 8" Refor- 
juſt Aathority, or due information , or have ſiniſter ends, or where the remedy m_Y 
may be of worſe conſequence than the abuſe , or where ' men run out of one_ ex- 
treme into another; therefore it is a rule in prudence, Not to remove an ill cuſtome, 
when it is well ſettled, unleſs it bring great prejudices, and then it is better to give 
one account why we have taken it away, than to be alwayes making Excuſes why 
we do it not. Needleſs alteration doth diminiſh the venerable eſteem of Religion, 
and leſſen the credit of ancient Truths, Break ice in one place, and it will crack in _ 
more. Crooked ſticks,by bending ftreight, are ſometimes broken into Two. The right ruſe 
There is a right mean between theſe extremes, if men could light on it, that is, of Reformati- 
neither to deſtroy the Body out of hatred to. the ſores and: ulcers, nor yet to che- Our Reforma- 
riſh the ſores and ulcers out of a doating affection to the body z that is, neither to tion nor he .. 
deſtroy ancient Inſtitutions , out of a zealous hatred to ſome new abuſes, nor yet to Tvine of Faith, 
doat ſo upon ancient Inſtitutions, as for their ſakes to cheriſh new abufes. moos: a 
Our Reformation is juſt as much the cauſe-of the ruine of our Church and Com- =" 
E 3 monwealth, 
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mon-wealth, as the building of Tendeyden Steeple was the cauſe of Goodwin's Sands , 
or the ruine of the Countrey thereabouts, becauſe they happened both much about 
the ſame time. I . 


«=o Careat ſucceſſibus opto, 


May he ever want ſucceſs, who judgeth of Actions by the Event. Our Reforma- 
tion hath ruined the Faith, juſt as the plucking up of weeds in a Garden , ruins the 
good Herbs. It hath ruined the Church, juſt as a Body full of ſuperflous and vicious 
humours is ruined by an healthful purgation. It hath ruined the Common-wealth, juſt 
as pruning of the Vine ruins the Elm. No, no, Sir, our ſufferings for the Faith, for 
the Church, for the Monarchy, do proclaim us Innocent to all the World, of the ru- 
inc either of Faith, or Church, or Monarchy. And in this capacity we chuſe rather to 
ſterve as Innocents, than to fwim in plenty as Nocents. 

But this is but one of your doubles to keep us from the right Form. It is your 
new Roman Creed that hath ruined the Faith. It js your Papal Court that hath rui- 
ned the Church. It is your new DoQtines of the Pope's Omnipotence over Tempo- 
ral perſons in order unto Spiritual ends, of abſolving Subje&s from their Oaths of Al- 
legiance, of exempting the Clergy from ſecular Juriſdiction, of the lawfulneſs of mur- 
thering Tyrants and excommunicated Princes, of Equivocation and the like, that firſt 
infected the World to the danger of Civil Government. Yet far be it from me to 
make theſe the univerſal Tenets of your Church, at any time , much leſs at this time, 
when they are much falPn from their former credit; neither can 1 deny, that ſundry 
dangerous poſitions, deſtructive to all civil Socictics , have been tranſplanted by our 
Secaries, and-taken too deep root in our quarters, but never by our fault, If God 
ſhould grant us the bencht of an Oecumenical or Occidental Council, it would be- 
come both you and us in the firſt phace to pluck up ſuch ſeditious opinions , root 
and branch. 

You ſay our Calviniſtical Reformation ( (© you are pleaſed to call it as you would 
have it, for the moderate and orderly Reformation of England was the terrour and 
eye-ſore of Rome ) is founded pon Two Maxims, The one, that the Church was falPn 
fo ruine and deſolation, and become guilty of Idolatry and Tyranny. 

This is neither our Foundation, nor our Superſtrution, neither our Maxim, nor 
our Opinion. It is ſo far from it, that we hold and teach the dire contrary. Firſt, 
that the Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt the Univerſal Church, that though the rain 
deſcend, and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon it, yet it ſhall never fall ro 
ruine or deſolation; becauſe it is builded wpon a Rock Secondly , we believe that the 
Catholick Church is the faithful Spouſe of Chriſt , and cannot be guilty of Idolatry, 
which-is ſpiritual Adultery. Thirdly, we never ſaid, we never thought , that the 
Occumetyeal Church of Chriſt was guilty of Tyranny. It is principled to ſuffer 
wrong, to do none, and by ſuffering to Conquer, as a flock of unarmed Sheep, in 
the midſt of a company of ravenous Wolves, A new and unheard-of kind of warfare , 
a if one ſhould 1hrow an bandful of dry flax into the midft of a flaming fire to extin- 

it, . X 
ie I preſitme this is one of the Idiotifms of your Language , in which by the 
Church you alwayes underſtand the Roman Church , making Roman and Catholick 
to be Convertibles. As if Chriſt could not have a Church, nor that Church any pri- 
viledges, unleſs the Court of Rome might have the Monopoly of them. There is 
4 valt difference between the Catholick Church and a Patriarchal Church. The Ca- 
tholick Church can never fail any Patriarchal Church may Apoſtate and fail. We 
have a promiſe that the Candle ſhall not be put out , we have no promiſe that the 


' Candleſtick ſhall not be removed. 


But ſuppoſing that (which we can never grant) the Catholick Church and Roma# 
Church were Convertibles, yet ſtill you do us —_— Firſt , we do not maintain , 
that the Rowan Church it felf is falPn to ruine and deſolation > we grant to it a true 


| Metaphyſical being, though not atrue Moral being z we hope their errours are ra « 


ther in SuperſtraQtares, than in Fundamentals; we do not fay that the Plants of fa- 
ving Truth (which are common to you and us) are plucked np by the roots = the 
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Roman Church, but we ſay that they are over-grown with weeds, and in danger to 
be choaked. | 4 

Next for Idolatry, whether, and why, and how far we may accuſe your Church 
of it, deſerves farther Conſideration. Firlt you agree with us, That God alone is 
the Object of Religion, and conſequently, that all Religious Worſhip is due termina- 
tively onely to him 3 that God alone is to be invocated abſolutely or ultimately, that 
is, ſo as to grant our requeſts, and fulfill our defires by himſelf, and that theVaints 
are not the Objefs of our prayers , but joynt-P ctitioners with us, and Interceſſors for 
us tothe Throne of Grace. 

Secondly, we profeſs as well as you, that there is a proportionable degree of Ho- 
nour and reſpe& due to every creature in Heaven and Earth, according to the digni- 
ty of it, and therefore more honour duc to a glorified Spirit than to a mortal man: 
But withall we add, that this honour, is not Servitutis but Charitatis, not of Service 
as to our Lords and Maſters, but of Love and Charity as to our Friends and Fel- 
low-ſervants, of the ſame kind and nature with that honour which we give to 
holy men on Earth. And herein we are confiderit that we ſhall have your con- 
ſent. | | 

Thirdly, we agree in this alſo, that abundant love and duty doth extend an ho- 
nourable reſpe& trom the perſon of a dear friend, or noble benetaQtor, to his poſte- 
rity, to his memory, to his Monument, to his Image, to his Reliques, to every thing 
that he loved, or that pertained to him, even to the Earth which he did tread upon, 
for his ſake. Put a Liefhebber, or Virtuoſo, amOng a company of rare pictures, and he 
will pick out the beſt pieces for their proper value. But a friend or child will more 
eſteem the Picture of a BenefaGor, or Anceſtor, for its relation, The reſpe& of the 
one is terminated in the Picture, that of the other is radicated in the Exemplar. Yet 
ſtill an Image is but an Image, and the kinds of reſpet muſt not be confounded. 
The reſpe& given to an Image, mult be _ proper for an e, not Courtſhip, 
not Worſhip , not Adoration. More reſpect is due to the of the meaneſ 
begger than to all the Images of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and a thouſand Primitive 
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Saints or Progenitors. Hitherto there is either no difference or peril cither of Ido» * 


latry or Superſtition. | 

Wherein then did conſiſt this -y - _—_ ——_— yt the Roman Church ? 
I am willing for the preſent to pals by private particular perſons, 
which ow bs me no otherwiſe chargeable upon the whole Church, than for Conni- 
vance: * As the making Images to counterfeit tears, and words , and geſtures, and 
complements, for advantage, to induce filly po to believe that there was forme- 
thing of Divinity in them 3 and the multitude of kitious Reliques , and fuppoſititi- 
ous Saints, which credulity firſt induced , and fince covetouſneſs hath nouriſhed. I 
take no notice now of thoſe remote ſuſpicions or ſuppolitions of the poſkbility of 
want of intention, either in the Prieſt that conſecrates the Sacrament, or in him that 
Baptized, or in the Biſhop that ordained him , or in any one through the whole 
line of Succeſſion; in all which caſes (according to, your own pinciples) you give 
Divine Worſhip to corporeal Elements, which is at leaſt material Idolatry, 

I will not ſtand now to examine the truth of your diftin&ions, of zewie and Sire, 
yet you know well that #«xks is no religious Worlkip, and vwwginxice is coin 
lately minted, that will not paſs for curragt in the Catholick Church. ' Whilſt your 
common people underſtand not theſe diftintions of degrees of honour, what holds 
them from falling downright into Idolatry ? * by . 

Neither do I urge how you have diſtributed the mage of particular Coun- 
tries, the Cure of ſeveral Dilſcaſcs, the proteQion of all diftint Profefiions of men, 
and all kinds of Creatures, among the Saints , juſt as the Heathen did among, their 
Tutelary Gods 3 nor how little warrant you have for this practice from experience 
nor Laſtly, how you build more Churches , exe& more Altars , offer more 
pour out more prayers, make more vows , more offices to the Mother than 
to the Son. Yet though we ſhould hold our peace , methinks you ſhould ponder 


' theſe things Griouſly, and cither for your own ſatisfation, or ours , take away fuch 


unneceſſary occafions of ſcandal aud difunion. 
But I cannot omit, that the Council of Trent is not contented to enjoyn the Ado- 
ration 
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ration of Chriſt in the Sacrament, ( which we never deny ) but of the Sacrament 
it ſelf ( that is, according to the common current of your School-men, the Acci- 
dents or Species of Bread and Wine , becauſe it contains Chriſt ) Why do they not 
add upon the ſame grounds, that the pix is to be adored with Divine Worſhip , be- 
cauſe it contains the Sacrament? Divine honour is not due to the very Humanity of 
Chriſt, as it is abſtracted from the Deity, but to the whole perſon, Deity and Huma- 
nity, hypoſtatically united. Neither the Grace of Union, nor the Grace of Unction 
can cOnter more upon the — than the Humanity is capable of. There is 
no ſuch Union between the Deity and the Sacrament , neither immediately , nor yet 
mediately , mediante corpore, 

Neither do you ordinarily aſcribe Meiz« or Divine Worſhipto a Crucifix, or to the 
Image of Chriſt, indeed not Terminatively, but Tranſeuntly , fo as not to reſt in the 
Image or Crucifix, but to paſs to the Exemplar, or Perſon crucified ? But why a 
piece of Wood ſhould be made partaker of Divine honours even #1 Trayſitx , or in 
the paſſage, paſſeth my underſtanding. The Heathens wanted not the ſame pretext 
for all their groſs Idolatry. Let them plead for themſelves; Non ego, &c. I do not rbor- 
ſhip that ſtone which T ſee, bat T ſerve him whom T do not ſee. 

Laſtly, whilſt you are pleaſed to uſe them, I may not forget thoſe ſtrange inſolent 
forms of Prayer, contained in your Books, even ultimate Prayers, if we take the 
words as they ſound , directed to the Creatures , that they would prote& you at the 
hour of death, and deliver you from the Devil, and confer ſpiritual graces upon you, and 
admit you into Heaven, precibus meritiſque, by their prayers and merits. ( You know 
what Merit ſignifies in your language, a Condignity, or at leaſt a Congruity of deſert ) 
The Expoſition of your DoQors is, that they ſhould do all this for you by their 
prayers, as improper a form of ſpeech, as if a Suppliant intending onely to move an 
ordinary Courtier to mediate for - him unto the King , ſhould fall down . upon his 
knees before the Courtier, and beſeech him to make him an Ear], or a Knight, or to 
beſtow ſuch an Office, or ſuch a Pardon upon him , or to do ſome other Grace for 
him, properly belonging to the Prerogative Royal. How agrees this with the words, 
precibus meritiſque ? A begger doth not deſerve an Alms by asking it. This is a ſhare 


* to ignorant perſons, who take the words to ſignifie as they found. And (it is to be 
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feared) do commit downright Idolatry by their Paſtors faults, who preſcribe ſuch 
improper forms unto them. 

Concerning, Tyranny , which makes up the arrear of the firſt-ſuppoſed Maxims : 
We do not accuſe the Roman Church of Tyranny, but the Roman Court. If either 
the unjuſt uſurpation of Sovereign power, or the extending, thereof to the deftructi- 
on of the Laws and Canons of the Church, yea, even to give a Non obſtante, either to 
the Inſtitution of Chriſt, or at leaſt to the uniform praftice of the Primitive Ages, or 
to them both 3 If the ſwallowing up of all Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction , and the arro- 
gating of a ſupercivil power. paramount 3 If the cauſing of poor people to trot to 
Rome , from all the Quarters of _ , to waſte their Livelyhoods there 3 If the 
trampling upon Emperours and the diſciplining of Monarchs be Tyrannical 3 either 
the _ of Rome hath been .Tyrannical., or there never was Tyranny in the 
World. 

I doubt not but ſome great Perſons when they have had bloody Tragedies to at 
for their own particular ends, have ſometimes made the Roman Church a ſtalking- 
horſe, and the pretence of Catholick Religion a blind to keep their Policies undiſcer- 
ned: But if we conſider ſeriouſly , what cruelties have been really ated throughout 


- Exrope, either by the Inquiſitor's General , or by perſons ſpecially Ng, for that 


purpoſe , againſt the Waldenſes of old, and againſt the Proteſtants ot later dayes, 
againſt poor ignorant perſons, againſt women and children, againſt mad-men, againſt 
dead carcaſes, as Bcer, &c. upon pretence of Religion , not onely by ordinary forms 
of puniſhment , and of death , but by tire and faggots, by ſtrange new-deviſed tor- 
tures, we ſhall quickly find that the Court of. Rome hath died it ſelf red in Chriſtian 
blood, and equalled the moſt Tyrannical perſecutions of the Heathen Empe- 

rours. 
| The other Maxim whereupon you ſay that our Reformation was grounded , was 
this, That the onely way to reform the Faith, and Liturgy, and Government of the Church, 
was 
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was to conform them to the diAates of holy Scripture , of the ſenſe whereof every private P- 4+ 
Chriſtian ought to be the Fudge, by the light gf the Spirit, excluding Tradition , and the 
pablick Judgement of the Church. You ada, That we cannot prove Epiſcopacy by Scri- P. $, 
ture, without the Help of Tradition, And if we do admit of Tradition , we mult ackyow- 

ledge the Papacy for the Government of the Catholick, Church, as founded in the Primacy of 
$t. Peter. | 

Your Second ſuppoſed ground is no truer than the former 3 we are as far from Muchmiſts- 
Anarchy as from Tyranny. As we would ngt have humane Authority, like Medyſa's | 
head , to transform reaſonable men into ſenſleſs ſtones; So we do not put the reins 
of Government into the hands of each, or any private perſon , to reform according 
co their phancaſies. And that we rmay not deal like blunderers, or deceitful perſons, 
to wrap up or involve our ſelves on purpoſe in confuſed Generalities, I will ſet down 
our ſenſe Jifinty. When you underſtand it, I hope you will repent your raſh cen- 
ſuring of us, of whom you had o little knowledge. 

Three things offer themſelves to be conſidered : Firſt, concerning the Rule of Scri- The Scripture 
pturez Secondly, the proper Expounding thereof; and Thirdly, the manner of Expo- the rule of Sus 
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Concerning Scripture we believe, That it was impoſhble for humane reaſon , 
without the help of divine Revelation, to find out thoſe ſupernatural Truths which 
Fe neceſſary to Salvation, Secondly , that to ſupply this defeQ of natural reaſon , 
God out of his abundant goodneſs hath *given us the holy Scriptures, which have 
not their authority from the Writing which is humane , but from the Revelation 
which is divine, from the Holy Ghoſt. Thirdly, that this being the purpoſe of the 
Holy Ghoſt, it is blaſphemy to ſay he would not , or could not attain unto it; and 
that thetefore the Holy Scriptures do comprehend all neccſfary ſupernatural Truths. 
So much is confeſſed by Bellarmine, that all things which are neceſſary to be believed, and 
#0 be done by all Chriftians , were preRthed to all by the Apoſtles , and were all written. 
Fourthly , that the Scripture is more properly to be called a Rule of ſupernatural 
Truths than a Judge 3 or if it be ſometimes called a Judge, it is no otherwiſe than 
the Law is called a Judge of Civil Controverſies between man and man , that is, the 
Rule of judging what is right, and what is wrong. That which ſheweth what is 
ſtraight, ſheweth likewiſe what is crooked, | | 

Secondly, concerning the proper Expounders of Scripture, we do believe that the Who are the 
Goſpel doth not conſiſt in the words, but in the ſenſe; #on in ſuperficie, ſed in medyll4 , Proper ex- 
Hl ec that, though this Infallible Rule be given for the common benefit of {cripiare, and 
all, yer, every one is not an able or fit Artiſt to make application of this Rule , in all howfar. 
particular caſes. To preſerve the common right, and yet prevent particular abuſes : 
we diſtinguiſh*Judgement into Three kinds: 
© -.. of Diſcretion , Judgement of DireQion 3 and Judgement of Juriſ- 

iction. 

As in the formet Inſtance of the Law, ( the ignorance whereof excuſeth no man) 
every Subject hath Judgement of Diſcretion , to apply it particularly to the preſerva- 
tion of himſelf, his. eſtate and intereſt ; The Advocates, and thoſe who are $kilful it 
the Law, have moreover a Judgement of Direction , to adviſe others of leſs know- 
ledge and experience; But thoſe who are Conſtituted by the Sovereign power, to 
determine a difficulcies, and differences, and to diftribute and adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice to the whole Body of a Province or Kingdome, have moreover a Judgement of 
Jurifdiftion, which is not onely Diſcretionaty, or DireRive, but Authoritative, to 
impoſe an Obligation of obedience unto thoſe who-are under their charge. If theſe laſt 
ſhall tranſgrefs the Rule of the Law, they are not accountable to their Inferiours, 
but to him or them that have the Sovereign power of Legiſfative Judicature 3 Ejus 
eſt legem interpretari, cujus et condere. 

To apply this to the caſe in queſtion concerning the Expoſition of the Holy Scri- 

e, Every Chriſtian keeping himſclf within the bounds of due obedience and 
ubmiſſion to his lawful Superiours, hath a Judgement of Diſcretion 3 Prove all things, 1 Thefl 5, 21. 
bold faſt that which is good. He may apply the Rule of Holy Scripture for his own pri- 
vate inſtrufion, comfort , edification and direQion , and for the framing of his life 
and belief accordingly. The Paſtors ot the Church ( who are placed ovet God's 


people 


L. 4. de Verbs 
Dei, caps» it, 
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people as watchmen and guides ) have more than+this , a Judgment of Direfion, to 
expound and interpret the Holy Scriptures to others , and out of them to inftrut 
the ignorant, to reduce them who wanderBVut of the right way, to confute errours , 
to forerell dangers, and to draw fitmers to repentance. The chiet Paſtors , tv whoſe 
care the Regiment of the Church is committed in a more ſpecial manner, have yet an 
higher degree of Judgment, a Judgment of Furiſdi&ion , to preſcribe, to enjoyn, 
to conſtitute, to reform, to cenſure, to condemn , to bind , to looſe, Judicially , Au- 
thoritatively, in their reſpective charges. It their Key ſhall err , either their Key of 
Knowledge, or their Key of Juriſdiction, they are accountable to their reſpeive Su- 
periours, and in the laſt place to a General Council, which under Chriſt upon Earth, 
15 the higheſt Judge of Controverſies. Thus we have ſeen what is the Rule of Faith, 
and by whom, and how far reſpectively, this Rule is to be applycd. 

Thirdly, for the manner of expounding Holy Scriptures, ( for there may be a pri- 
vacy in this alſo, and more dangerous than the privacy of the Perſon ) many 
things are neceſſary to the right interpretation of the Law , to underſtand the rea- 
ſon of it, the precedents, the terms, the forms, the reports, and ability to 
compare Law with Law. He that wants all theſe Qualifications altogether , is no 
interpreter of Law. He that wants but ſome of them, or wants the perfection of 
them , by how much the greatgr is his defe& , by ſo much the leſs valuable is his 


expoſitionz And if he ſhall put of private fancy or blind preſumption , arrogate ' 


to himſelf, without theſe requiſite means, or above his capacity and proportion of 
Knowledge , a power of expounding Law, he is a mad-man. 

So many things are required to render a man capable to expound the holy Scri- 
ptures , ſome more neceſſarily, ſome leſs 3 ſome abſolutely , ſome reſpeQively : As 


* Firſt, to know the right Analogy of Faith, to which all Interpretations of Scri- 
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ture muſt be of necetlity conformed. Secondly, to know the praftice and tradi- 
tion of the Church , and the received Expoions of former Interpreters in the 
ſucceſſive Ages , which gives a great light to the finding out of > 2 right enſe. 
Thirdly, to be able to compare Texts with Texts , Antecedents with Conſe- 
quents , without which one can hardly attain to the drift and ſcope of the Holy 
Ghoſt in the obſcurer paſſages. And Laſtly , it is ſomething to know the Idiotiſms 
of that Language wherein the Scriptures were written, He that wants all theſe 
requiſites , and yet takes upon him out of a Phanatique preſumption of private II- 
lumination to interpret Scripture , is a doting *Enthufiaſt , fitter to be refuted with 
Scorn than with Arguments. He that preſumes above that degree and proportion 
which he hath in theſe means, and above the talent which God hath given him, (as 
he that hath a little Language , yet wants Logick, or having both Language and 
Logick, knows not, or regards not, either the Judgement of former Expoſitors, or 
the practice and tradition of the pureſt Primitive Ages, or the Symbolical Faith of 
the Catholick Church ) is not a likely workman to build a Temple to the Lord, but ruine 
and deftruftion to bimſelf , and bis ſeduced followers. A new Phyſician ( we fay ) re- 
uires a new Church-yard ; But ſuch bold ignorant Empericks in Theology , are 
en times more dangerous to the Soul, than an ungrounded unexperienced Quack- 
falver to the Body. £ | 
This hath alwayes been the Do&rine, and the praftice of our Engliſh Church ; 
Firſt, it is {o far from admitting Lay-men to be DircRtive Interpreters of holy Scri- 
ture, that it allows not this Liberty to Clergy-men ſo much as to gloſf upon the 
"ary until they be Licenſed to become Preachers. Secondly , for Judgement of 
Diſcretion onely , it gives it not to private perſons above their Talents , or beyond 
thejr laſt, It difallows all Phantaſtical , and Enthuſiaſtical preſumption of incom- 
petent and unqualified Expoſitors. It admits no man into Holy Orders, that is, 
to be capable of being made a DireQive Interpreter of Scripture, howſoever other- 
wiſe qualified , unleſs he be able to give a good account of his Faith in the Latin 
Tongue, ſo as to be able to frame all his Expoſitions according to the Analogy 


| thereof It forbids the Licenſed Preachers to teach the people any Doftrine as neceſſary 


10 be religiouſly beld and believed , which the Catholick, Fathers , and old Biſhops of the 
Primitive Church , have not collefted out of the Scriptures. It aſcribes a Judgement of 
Juriſdiction over Preachers to Biſhops, in all manner of Ecclelialtical Duties , as 
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appears by the whole Body of our Canons. And eſpecially where any difference 
or publick Oppoſition hath been between Preachers , about any point or doQrine 
deduced out of Scripture. It gives a power of determining all emergent Contro- 


Can-153t. 
Can. 53- 


Art. 20. 


verſics of Faith above Biſhops to the Church, as to the witneſi and kgeper of the Sacred Can. 1603; 
Can. 139. 


Oracles ;, and to a lawful Synod, as the repreſentative Church, 

Now, Sir, be your own Judge, how infinitely you have wronged us, and your 
ſelf more, ſuggeſting that temerariouſly, and without the ſphere of your knowledge, 
to his Majeſty, for the principal ground of our Reformation, which our ſouls abhor. 
Is there.no mean between ſtupidity and madneſs? Muſt either all things be lawful for 
private perſons, or nothing ? Becauſe we would not have them like David's Horſe 
and Mule, without underſtanding , do we therefore put both Swords in their hands, 
to reform and cut off, to plant and to pluck up, to alter and aboliſh at their pleaſure? 
We allow them Chriſtian liberty , but would not have them Libertines. Admit 
ſome have abuſed this juſt liberty , may we therefore take it away from others? So 
we ſhall leave neither a Sun in Heaven nor any excellent Creature upon Earth, for 
all have been abuſed by ſome perſons, in ſome kinds, at ſome times. 


—— 


We receive not your upſtart-ſuppoſititious traditions, nor unwritten Fundamen- The Engliſh 


tals: But we admit Genuine, Univerſal, Apoſtolical Traditions; As the Apoliles Creed, 
the perpetual Virginity of the Mother of God , the Anniverſary Feſtivals of the 


Church an e- 


nemy to up» 


ſrarr, not to 


Church, the Lenten Faſt. Yet we know that both the duration of it, and the man- Apoſiolical; 
ner of obſerving it , was very different in the Primitive times. We believe Epiſco- traditions. 


pacy, to an ingenuous perſon, may be proved out of Scripture without the help of 
Tradition 3 but to ſach as ace froward, the perpetual Practice and Tradition of the 
Church, renders the interpretation ofthe Text more authentick, and the proof more 
convincing. What is this to us who admit the Pratice and Tradition of the 
Church, as an excellent help of Expoſition ? Uſe is the beſt interpreter of Laws, 
and we are ſo far from believing , that We cannot admit Tradition without allowing 
the Papacy , that one of the principal motives why we rejected the Papacy , as it is 
now eſtabliſhed with Univerſality of JuriſdiQion , by the Inſtitution of Chriſt, and 
ſuperioffty above Occumenical Councils, and Infallibility of Judgement , was the 
conſtant Tradition of the Primitive Church. 

So, Sir, you ſee your Demonſtration ſhaken into pieces. You who take upon 
you to remove whole Churches at your pleaſure, have not ſo much ground left you 
asto ſet your Inſtrament upon. Your Two main ground-works being vaniſhed , 
Al your Presbyterian and Independent ſuperſtrutions do remain like ſo many Bub- 
bles, or Caſtles in the Air. It were folly to lay cloſe ſiege to them , which the next 
puff of wind will diſperſe; raunt ſubdui teta Columnis. 

Howſoever, though you have tmiſtaken the grounds of our Reformation', and of 


your diſcourſe 3 yet you charge us, that we bave renounced the Sacrifice of the Maff, 2.4 


Tranſubſtantiation, the Seven Sacraments , Futification by inherent righteouſneſſ , Merits, 
Invocation of Saints, Prayer for the Dead, with Purgatory, and the Authority of the Pope; 
Are theſe all the neceſſary Articles of the new Roman Creed , that we have renoun- 
ced? Surely no, you deal too favourably with us. We have in like manner renoun- 
ced your Image-worſhip, your half Communion, your Prayers'in a tongue un- 
known, &c. It ſeems you were loth to mentiontheſe things. 


Firſt , you ſay we have renounced your Sacrifice of the Maſs: If the Sacrifice of ofthe Sacri« 
the Maſs be the ſame with the Sacrince of the Croſs, we attribute more-unto it fice of the 


than your ſelves we place our whole hope of Salvation in it. If you underſtand 
another Propitiatory Sacrifice , diſtin& from that ( as this of the Maſs ſeems to be, 
for confefſedly the Prieſt is not the ſame , the Altar is not the ſame , the Temple is 
not the ſame ) If you think of any new meritorious ſatisfaction to God for the fins 
of the world, or of any new ſupplement to the merits of Chriſt's Paſfion, you 
muſt give us leave to renounce your Sacrifice indeed, and to adhere to the 


Apoltle 3 By one Offering he bath perſefied for (ever them that are ſandlified. Heb. 10.14; 


Surely you cannot think that Chriſt did aually facrifice himſelf at his laſt Sup- 
per ( for then he had redeemed the World at his laſt Supper, then his ſubſequent 
Sacrifice upon the Croſs had been ſuperfluous ) nor that the Prieſt now doth more 
than Chriſt did then, We do readily acknowledge an Eucharifſticat Gcrifice of 
Prayers 


3s 
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Tn the Colle&ts Prayers and Praiſes; we profeſs a commemoration of the Sacrifice of the Croſs; and 
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in the Language of Holy Church, things commemorated are related as if they were 
then ated 3 As, _ ty God, who haſt given us thy Son | as this day to be born 
of a pure Virgin. And , whoſe praiſe the younger Innocents bave | this day | ſet forth. 
And between rhe Aſcenſion and Pentecoſt , which haſt exalted thy Son Jeſus Chriſt 
with great Triumph into Heaven , we beſeech thee leave us not comfortleſi, but ſend unto 
w thy holy Spirit. We acknowledge a Repreſentation of that Sacrifice to God the 
Father, we acknowledge an Impetration of the benefit of it, we maintain an Ap- 
plication of its vertue : So here is a Commemorative, Impetrative, Applicative 
Sacrifice, Speak dittinaly, and I cannot underſtand what you can defire more. 
To make it a Suppletory Sacrifice, to ſupply the defeats of the onely true Sacrifice 
of the Croſs, I hope both you and I abhor. 

The next crime objected by you to us is , that we have renounced Tranſubſtan- 
tiation. It is true, we have, rejeted it deſervedly from being an Article of our 
Creed 3 you need net wonder at that. But if we had rejected it 4oo. years ſoon- 
er, that had been a Miracle. It was not ſo ſoon hatched. To find but the 
word Tranſubſtantiation in any old Authour , were ſufficient to prove him a coun- 
terfeit; | 
| Your next Article of the ſeptenary number of the Sacraments is not much older; 
Never ſo much as mentioned in any Scripture, or Council , or Creed , or Father, 
or ancient Authour 3 firſt deviſed by Peter. Lombard; firſt decreed by Exgenius the 
Fourth; firſt confirmed in the Provincial Council of Sexes , and after in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, Either the word Sacrament is taken largely , and then the waſhing of 
the Diſciples feet is called a Sacrament , then the onely ſprinkling of Aſhes on a 
Chriſtians head is called a Sacrament, then there are God knows how many Sacra- 
ments more than Seven; Or elſe it is taken firifly for a viſible ſign , inſtituted by 
Chriſt, to convey or confirm . Grace to all ſuch partakers thereof, as do not ſet a 
bar againſt themſelves , according to the Analogy between the Sign and the thing 
fignified. And in this ſenſe the proper and certain Sacraments of the Chriſtian 
Church , common to all, or ( in the words of our Church ) generally neceſſary to 
Salvation , are but Two, Baptiſm and the Supper of our Lord. ' More than theſe 


St. Ambroſe writes not of in his Book de Sacramentis, becauſe he did not know them. 


Theſe we admit for genuine, and general Sacraments. Their Sacramental vertue we 
acknowledge. 

The reſt we retain more purely than your (elves, though not under the Notion of 
ſuch proper and general Sacraments. As Confirmation , Ordination, Matrimony , 
Penitence ( though we neither approve of your prepoſterous manuer of Abſbluti- 


, On before ſatisfation , nor of your ordinary Penitentiary tax ) and ws the Vi- 


fitation of, and Prayer for, the ſick , which onely is of perpetual neceſſity. The 
UnGdion preſcribed by St. Fames , being appropriable to the miraculous gift of heal- 
ing, or recovering, men out of ficknefſes, then in uſe z Whereas your cuſtome is 
clean cgntrary , neuer , or rarely to anoyl any man ,-until he be paſt all hope of 
Recovery. The Ordinary and moſt received cuſtome of preparing ſick perſons for 
another world in the Primitive Church , was Prayer and Abſolution , or the bene=- 
fit of the Keys, and the Viaticum of the Body and Blood of Chriſt , which we 
retain, 


. Concerning Juſtification , we believe that all good Chriſtians have true inherent 
Juſtice , though not perfe&t , according to a ion of degrees, as Gold is true 
Gold, though it be mixed with ſome droſs. We believe that this inherent Juſtice 


and Sandity doth make them truly juit and holy. But if the word Fuſtification 
be taken in ſenſu forenſi , for the acquittal of a man from former guilt , to make an 
offender juſt in the eye of the Law, as it is oppoſed to Condemnation , I: is God 
that juſtifieth , who is be that condenmeth ? Then it is not our inherent righteouſneſs 
that juſtifieth us in this ſenſe, but the free Grace of God for the merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, | : . 

Next for Merits , we never doubted of the neceſſity of good Works , without 
which Faith is but a fiction. We are not ſo ſtupid to imagine that-Chriſt did waſh 


us from our fins, that we might wallow more ſecurely in fin , but that we = 
erve 
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2rve bim in bolineſs and righteouſneſs all the dayes of our life. We never doubted of the 
once of good ——_— > Come ye bleſſed of my Father, &vc, For I was hungry , and ye 
fed me. Nor whether this reward be due to them in Juſtice, Henceforth is laid wp for 
me a Crown of righteouſneſi » which the Lor 4 the Juſt *Fudge ſhall give me in that 
day. Faithful promiſc makes due debt. This was all that the Ancient Church did 


1 Tim; 4. 8. 


ever underſtand by the name of Merits. Let Petavius bear witneſs ; Antiqui Patres p;qem. Becleſ. 
omnes, & pre ceteris Auguſtinus , cumque 21s conſentiens Romana & Catholica pietas ag- lib. 3+ c. 4+ 


t merita eo ſenſu , nimirum ut neque Dei gratiam ulla antecedant merita , & bec iſa 
_ ex gratid, = ex gratuita Dei pollicitatione tota pendeant, All the Ancient F _ 
eſpecially St. Auſtin ," and the Roman and Catholique Faith conſenting with them, do ac- 
knowledge Merits in this ſenſe, that no Merits go before the grace of God, and that theſe 
very Merits do depend wholly on grace, and on the free promiſe of God. Hold you to 
this, and we ſhall have no more difference about Merits. Do you exat more 
of us, than all the Fathers, or the Roman and Catholique piety doth acknow- 
ledge ? 

ff is an eaſie thing for a wrangling Sophiſter to diſpute of Merits in the Schools , 
or for a vain Oratour to declaim of Merits out of the Pulpit: but when we come 
to Iye upon our Death-beds , and preſent our ſelves at the laſt hour before the Tri- 
bunal of Chriſt; it is high time both for you and us to renounce our own merits , 
and to caſt our ſelves naked into the Arms of our Saviour. That any Works of 
ours ( who are the beſt of us but unprofitable ſervants , which properly-are not ours, 
but God's own gifts ; and if they were ours, are a juſt debt due unto him, ſetting 
aſide God's free promiſe , and gracious acceptation) thould condignly by their own 
intrinſecal value deſerve the joys of Heaven , to which they have no more propor- 
tion than they have to ſatisfie for the eternal torments of Hell, This is that which 
we have renounced , and which we never ought to admit. 


If your Invocation of Saints were not ſuch as it is, to requeſt of them Patronage Of Invocation 
and ProteQion , ſpiritual graces, and celeſtial joys, by their prayers , and by their of Saints. , 


merits (alas the wiſeſt Virgins have oyl in their Lamps little enough for themſelves ) 
Yet it is not neceſſary for Two Reaſons; Firſt, no Saint doth love us ſo well as 
Chriſt. No Saint hath given us ſuch aſſurance of his love, or done ſo much for us 
as Chriſt. No Saintis ſo willing , or able to help us as Chriſt. And Secondly, we 
have no command from God to invocate them. 


So much your own Authours do confeſs , and give | on _ for * - - = Clara, Prob. 
awn back, again to the worſhip of 37. ex Horans 


the Creature. But we have another command , Call wpon me in the day of trouble , tis 


Gentiles being converted, ſhould believe that they were 


and T will hear thee. We have no promiſe to be heard , when we do invocate them 
But we have another promiſe, Whatſoever ye ſhall ack, the Father in my name , ye ſhall 
receive it, We have no example in holy Scripture of any that did invocate them , 


but rather the contrary z See thox do it not 3 T am thy fellow-ſervant , worſhip God. We ney. 13. g. 


have no certainty that they do hear our particular prayers, eſpecially mental pray- 
ers, yea, a thouſand prayers poured out at one inſtant in ſeveral parts of the world. 
We know what your men ſay of the glaſs of the. Trinity , ml of extraordinary 
Revelations : But theſe are bold bl_n without any certainty , and inconſiſtent 
the one 'with the other. | ; | 

We do ſometimes meet in Ancient Autfours , With the Interceſhon of Saints in 
General , which we alſo acknowledge 3 Or an oblique Invocation of them (as you 
term it) that is, a prayer directed to God, that he will hear the interceſſion of 
the Saints for us, which we do not condemn; Ora wiſh, or a Rhetorical Apo- 
_ » or perhaps ſomething more in ſome ſingle Ancient Authour : But for an 
Ordinary Invocation in particular neceſſities , and much more for publick Invocati- 
on in the Liturgies of *s Church, we meet not with it for the firſt ſix hundred 
years , or thereabouts 3 All which time, and afterwards alſo , the common princi- 
ples and tradition of the Church were againſt it, So far were they from obtruding 
it as a neceſſary fundamental Article of Chriſtian Religion. 

It is a common fault of your Writers , alwayes to couple Prayer for the Dead 


Of Prayer for 
» Dead 


and Purgatory together, as if the one did neceſſarily ſuppoſe , or imply the other with Purgato- 
In whoſe ſteps you tread. Prayer for the Dead hath often proceeded upon miſtaken ry. 
F | grounds, 
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grounds , often from true grounds , both inconſiſtent with your Purgatory. Many 
have held an Opinion, that, though the ſouls were not extinguiſhed at the time of 
their ſeparation from the body, yet, they did lye in ſecret receptacles , in a profound 
or deep fleep, until the ReſurreCtion, doing nothing , ſuffering nothing in the 
mean time , but onely the delay of their glory, Others held , that all muſt paſs 
through the fre of Conflagration at the Day of Judgement. Theſe opinions were 
inconliſtent with your Purgatory, yet all theſe , upon theſe very grouuds uſed pray- 
er for the Dead. © Others, called the merciful Doors, held , that the very pains 
of Hell might be leſſened by the prayer of the living. Such a prayer is that which 
we meet with in your own Miſſal : O King of Glory, deliver the ſouls of all the faith- 
ful deceaſed , from the pains of Hell, from = Lake, from the month of the Lion 
( thatis, the Devil ) that the bottomleſi pit of Hell do not ſwallow them #p. A man 
may lawfully pray for that which is certain , if it be to come, but one cannot law- 
fully pray for that which is paſt. The ſouls which are in Purgatory ( by your lear- 
ning, ) axe paſt the fear of Hell. Nor can this Petition be any wayes ſo wreſted, as 
to become appliable to the hour of Death. This prayer is not for the man, but 
for the ſoul ſeparated 3 not for the ſoul of a tick man, or of dying man , but for 
the ſouls of men aQually deceaſed. Certainly this prayer muſt have reference, ei- 
ther to the ſleeping of the ſouls, or to the pains of Hell; To deliverance out of 
Purgatory it can have no relation. Neither are you able to produce any one prayer 
publick or private , neither any one indulgence to that purpoſe , for the delivery of 
any one {bul out of Purgatory, in all the Primitive times, or out of your own 
ancient Miſfals or Records. Such are the Innovations which you would impoſe up- 
on us, as Articles of Faith , which the greateſt part of the Catholick Church never 
received until this day. Moreover , though the ſins of the Faithful be privately and 
rticularly remitted at the day of Death , yet the publick promulgation of their 
rdon at the Day of Judgement is to come. Though their ſouls be alwayes in an 
eſtate of Bleſſedneſs , yet they want the conſummation of this Bleſſedneſs , exten- 
ſively at leaſt , uutil the body be re-united unto the foul, ( andas it is piouſly and 
probably believed ) intenſively alſo, that the ſoul hath not yet fo full and clear a 
viſion of God , as it ſhall have hereafter. Then what forbids Chriſtians to pray for 
this pablick Acquittal , for this Conſummation of Bleſſedneſs ? So we do pray, as 
often as we ſay, Thy Kingdom come ,, Or , Come Lord eſus z come quickly. Our 
Church is yet plainer , That we with this owr Brother , and all other departed in the 
faith of thy Holy Name , may have our perfet Conſummation of Bleſſedneſt in thy everlaſt= 
ing Kingdom. This is far enough from your more gainful prayers for the Dead , to 
deliver them out of Purgatory. 
Authority of the Pope , It is he himſelf that hath re- 
nounced his lawful Patriarchal Authority. And if we ſhould offer it him at this 
day, he would diſdain it. We have onely freed our ſelves from his Tyrannical 
Uſurped Authority. But upon what terms, _ what grounds, how far, and 
with what intention , we have ſeparated our fclves, or rather have ſuffered our 
ſelves to be ſeparated from the Church of Rome , you may find if you pleaſe in the 
Treatiſe of Schiſm. | 
I cannot chuſe but wonder to ſee you cite St. Cyprian againſt us in this.caſe, who 
ſeparated himſelf from you, as well as we, in the dayes of a much better Biſhop 
than we , and upon much weaker grounds than we, and publiſhed his diſſent to 
the World in Two African Councils z He liked not the ſwelling Title of Biſhop of 
Biſhops , nor that one Biſhop ſhould Tyrannically terrifie another into obedience 3 
No more do we. He gave a Primacy, or Principality of Order to the Chair of 
St. Peter , as Principium mnitatis > fo do we : But he believed that every Biſhop had 
an equal ſhare of Epiſcopal Power 3 ſo do we. He provided apart, as he thought 
fit in a Provincial Council for his own ſafety , and the ſafety of his Flock 3 fo did 
we. He writ to your great Biſhop as to his Brother and Colleague , and dared to 
reprehend him for receiving but a Letter from ſuch as had been cenſured by the 
African Biſhops. In St. Cyprians ſenſe, you are the Beam that have ſeparated your 
ſelves from the body of the Sun 3 you are the Bough that is lopped from the Tree; 
you are the ſtream which is divided - from the Fountain : Ir is you, —_—_— 
y 
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that have divided the Unity of the Church, | | ie 
ly ® *olle&t as a Corollary from our ſuppoſed Priixiple of the right and ſufficiency ag ng 
of private judgement, eplightned by the Spirit, that no humane Authority can bind bind the Con- 
the Conſcience of another , or preſcribe any thing unto it. I have formerly ſhewed ſcience. 
you your groſs miſtake in the Premiſes. Now, it you pleaſe, hear our ſenſe of the 
Concluſion. Humane Laws cannot be properly faid to bind the Conſcience, by the 
ſole Authority of the Law-giver 3 But partly by the equity of the Law, every one 
being obliged to advance. that which conduceth to a publick good , thox ſnals love 
thy neighbour as thy ſelf > And eſpecially by Divine Authority , which commands eve- 
ry ſoul to be ſubjef to the bigher powers, for Conſcience ſakez not prudentially onely, 
The Queſtion is ſoon decided , juſt Laws of lawful Superiours, cither Civil, or Ec- 
cleſiaſtical ; have Authority to bind the Conſcience in themſelves, but not from 

ſelves: : | 

_—_ ſhall we believe that it js not you, but God, that repreſents theſe things to bis ps, a. 
Majeſtie , that addreſſeth them to him by your month , that caleth him , that ſtretcheth out The Author a 
bis band to bim , that bath ſet tbeſe things before bis eyes , in Charafiers not to be de- \ittle Enthuſi- 
faced ? What ? That his. Majeſty ſhould turn Romarn-Catholick ? Are they like  Bel- cal, 
ſhazar's Characters ? and are you the onely Danie! that can read them? We do not 
ſe 2 Cloven Tongue upon your head, nor, a Dove ſeeming to whiſper in your ear. 
Be not too confident , [eſt ſome take it to be a little taint of Anabaptiſin 3 perhaps 
you have had as ſtrange phantaſies as this heretofore, whilſt you were of a contrary 


rtV. Ne | Tr 
" Be it what it will be, you cannot offer it to his Majeſty with more confidence, or 
pretend more intimacy with God ; or to be more familiarly acquainted with his 
Cabinet-Counſel, than a Scotch Presbyter z And yet your ſelf. would not value all 
his confidence at a Button, Wiſe men are not eaſily gained by empty ſhews or 
pretences , that ſignifie nothing but the Pretenders vanity, nor by Enthuſfiaſtical in- 
cerpretation of Occurrences. It is onely; the weight of reaſon that repreſſeth the 
ſcale of their judgement , and maketh them to yield and ſubmit unto it. h 

Howſoever it be God,or you, that repreſent theſe things to his Majeſty ; you tell 
us, that the end is to reduce him from thoſe errours - which be ſuckgd in with bis milk, 
which in the dayes of Peace , and abundance , it had been difficult for him to diſcover : 
But now his eyes and his ears do ſee and hear thoſe Truths , which make it evident to him, 
that God hath condemned them to reduce him to the Communion of the Church; wherein 
you promiſe him all manner of Bleſſings. Who told you of his Majeſties new il- 
lumination? or what have you ſeen to believe. any ſuch _ ? When you dare 
avouch ſuch groſs untruths of himſelf, to himſelf, how ſhould he credit your pri- 
vate Preſumptions, which you tell him as a new Mercary dropped down from * 
Heaven. | | | 

You tell us that it is neceſſary for every one to adhere to the true Church , which is The Romaniſts 
the Keeper of Saving Truth. That is true , but nothing to his Majeſty, who hath Tequire _ 
more right already in the Catholick Church than your ſelf. You tell us moreover we $17 
that this Church is the Roman Church. That is not true; +but ſuppoſe it were moſt ceflary to Sal- 
true , as it is moſt falſe, what ſhould a man be better or nearer to the knowledge of vation. 
the Truth, and conſequently to his Salvation, for his ſabmitftion to the Roman 
Church 3 As long as you cannot agree among your ſelves , either what this Roman Yet cannot 
Church is, or what this infallible Judge is? One faith it is the Pope alone; Ano- J8Tec10208 
ther ſaith no, but the Pope with his Conclave of Cardinals; A Thirdwill go no lefs whar this Ro- 
than the Pope and a Provincial Council ; A Fourth will not be contented without man Church 
the Pope and a General Council 3 A Fifth is, for a General Council alone, either '* 
with or without the Pope; A Sixth Party ( and they are of no ſmall eſteem amongſt 
you here at this preſent ) is for the Efſential Church , that is, the Company of all 
faithful People, Whoſe reception ( fay they ) makes the true ratification of the Ads 
of its repreſentative Body. It were as good to have no infallible Judge, as not to 
know or agree who it is. Be not ſo cenſoriousin condemning others, for not ſub- | 
mitting to your Roman Church or infallible Judge, nor fo politive to make this ſub- 
milhon ſo abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation, until you agree better what this Judge 
or Church js. It is five to one againſt you , that you your ſelf miſs the right Judge. 

.E 2 What- 
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Whatſoever become of your Church, you fay, Onrs is periſhed by the proper Axioms 
of our own Reformation, and bath ns more any ſubſiſtence in the World , nor pretence to 
the Priviledge of a Church. This is hard. He periſheth Twice that periſheth by his 
own weapons, Even fo Hoſeph's Brethren told Foſeph himſelf, with Conſcience 
guilty enough, One is ot. This is that which the Court of Rome would be con- 
tent to purchaſe at any rate. This hath been the end-of all their Negotiations and 
Inſtrufions, by all means to ſupport the Presbyterian FaQion in England againſt 
an; z Not that they loved them more than us, but that they feared us more 
than them. | 

There was an Ifraclitiſh Church , when Eljas did not ſee itz but he muſt be as 
blind as Bartimews, that cannot ſee the Exgliſh Church. Whereſoever there is a 
lawful Engliſh Paſtor, and an Exghſh Flock, and a Subordination of this Flock to 
that Paſtor , there is a Branch of the true Exgliſh Proteſtant Church. Do you make 
no difference between a Church perſecuted, and a Church extinguiſhed? Have pa- 
tience and expe& the Cataftrophe. Ir may be all this while the C *s Son is 
making a Coffin for Fulian. If it pleaſe God , we may yet fee the Church of Eng- 
land, which is now frying in the fire , come out like Gold out of the Furnace, more 
pure, and more full of luſter. If not, his Will be done. Fuft art tho, O Lord, 
#nd righteow are all thy judgements, The Primitive Church was as glorious in the 
ſight of God , when they ſerved him in Holes and Corners, in Cryptis, Sacellis , 
Conventieulis , Ecclefiolis , as when his Worſhip was more fplendidly per- 
formed in Baſilicis and Cyriacis , in goodly Churches and magnificent Cathe - 
drals, 

Your Deſign ſtops not at - 4 King of Great Bpitain , but extends it ſelf to all his 
Subjets, yea, to all Proteſtarts whatſoever, I wonder why you ſtay there, and 
would not add all the Eaſtern Churches, and the Great Turk himſelf , ſince you 
might have done it with another Pentul of Ink, and with as much pretence of Rea- 
fon , to ſecure himſelf from the joync-Forces of Chriſtendom thus united by your 
means. A ſtrong Phantaſie will diſcover Armies and Navies in the Clouds, men 
and horſes, and chariots in the fire, and hear Articulate Dictates from the Bells. 
This is. not to write waking but dreaming, 

Yet you make it an cafie work 3 to effett which, there needs no Diſputation , bus 
onely to behold the Heretical Genius of our Reformation , which is ſufficiently condemned 
by it ſelf, if men will onely take the pains to compare the Fundamental Principles thereof 
with the Conſequences. Great Houſes and Forts are builded at an eafie charge in Pa- 
per. + When you have conſulted with your Architeas, and Engineers, you will 

tind it to be a work of more difhculty. And your Adverfaries Reſolution may 
* teach you, to your coſt , what it is to promiſe to your ſelf ſuch an eafie Conqueſt 
before the Fight; and let you ſee that thoſe golden Mountains, which you have phan- 
tafied, have no ſubſiſtence but in your Brain, and {end you home to ſeek that (elf 
ConviRion there, which you ſought to faften upon others. When you are able to 
prove your Univerſal Monarchy , your new Canon of Faith, your new Treaſury 
of the Church , your new Roman Purgatory , whereof the Pope keeps the Keyes, 
your Image-Worſhip, your Common-Prayers in a Tongue unknown, your detai- 
ning of the Cup from the Laity in the publick Adminiſtration of the Sacrament , 
and the reſt of your new Creed , out of the Four firſt General Councils, or the 
Univerſal Tradition of the Church in thoſe dayes , either as Principles or Funda- 
mental Truths, ( which you affirm ) or ſo much as ordinary points of Faith , 
( which we deny ) we will yield our ſelves to be guilty both of Contradiionand 
| Schifſm. Until you are able to make.theſe Innovations good , it were beſt for you 
' to beſilent, ut leave your vaporing. Deſperate undertakings do eaſily forfeit a 
mans Reputation. 

Now are we come tothe moſt ſpecious Piece of your whole Epiſtle, that is , 
The Motion or Propoſition of a Conference, by Authority of the King of France , at the 
inſtance of the King of Great Britain , before the Archbiſhop of Paris , and his Coadju- 
tor , between ſome of your Roman Catholick Dofours , and the Miniſters of the Re- 
formed Church at Paris , whom you do deſervedly commend for their ſafficiency 
and zeal, You farther ſuppoſe, that the Minifters of the Reformed Church will accept 
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* ſuch a Diſtutation , or by their Tergiverſation betray the weakneſi of their Cauſes 
FR you er confidently beyond ſuppoſition , That they will be confuted and 
convilted , and that their converſion or convidtion will afford ſufficient gronnd to the King 
of Great Britain, to embrace the Communion of the Roman Catholick, Church; And 
that bis converſion will reduce all conſcientious Proteſtants to Unity and due Obe- 

fo 

—_— contract your larger Palm to a Fiſt. It the King of Great Britain delire 4 
ſolemn Conference the King of France will enjoyn it 3 It he enjoyn it , the Mini- 
ſters will accept it "If they do acceptit , they are ſure to be convicted; It they be 
convicted , the King of Great Britain will change his Religion 3 If he change his 
Religion , all conſciencious Proteſtants will be reduced 3 And all this to be done , 
not by the old way of Diſputing, No , take heed of that , the burnt Child dreads 
the fire 3 But by a proper new way of refuting old Proteſtant Principles by new Iu 
dependent Pradtiſes. Why was this Remedy found out no ſooner ? This might 
have caſed the Cardinals in their Conſultations about propagating the Faith 3 This 
might have ſaved Cardinal Allen all his Machiavilian Inftrutions to his Engliſh 
Emiſſaries 3 This may in a ſhort time turn the Inquiſitors out of their employment 
for want of an Obje& , and not leave ſuch a thing as Heretical pravity in the 
World. How muſt men praiſe your Fortune, and applaud your Invention? But 
ſtay , the ſecond thoughts are wiſer; What if this Chain ſuppoſed to be of Ada- 
mant , ſhould prove a rop® of Sand? And (© it is: I have ſeen a Sorites diſgraced, 
and hiſſed out of the Schools , for drawing but one lame leg after it 3 this is foun- 
dred of all Four , from the beginning, to the later end there is nothing in it but 
future Contingents , which are known onely to God , not one Grain of negeſſary 
Truth. 


radicated him deeper in his Religion. And chiefly that which you make the chi 
eſt motive to his Apoſtating, the Martyrdom of his Royal Father, and an heredi- 
tary love to that Church which he hath juſtifhed with his Blood, 


Secondly, it his Maieſty ſhould incline to ſuch a Conference , do you think he 1fhe ſhould, 
would deſert the Engliſh Clergy , who have forſaken their Country, their Friends , he ha neither 


their Eſtates , out of their Conſcience, out of their Duty to God and their Sove- 
raign 3 who underſtand the conſtitution of the Engljſ Church much better than 


your ſelf , or any Foreigners how ſuthcient ſoever , and caſt himſelf wholly upon Clergy. 


Strangers , whoſe Reformation ( you ſay ) is different from that of England, in 
the Points of Epiſcopacy , Liturgy, and the Ceremonies of the Chlirch ? Say, 
What was the Reaſon of this groſs Omithon ? Were you affraid of that Image of the 
Church ( as you call it in a lighting manner) which they retained ? Or did you 
not think atiy of the Exgliſh Nation worthy to bear your Books at a Conference ? 
It hath been otherwiſe heretofore , and you will tind it otherwiſe now, when you 
come to prove it. I know not whether England hath been more fortunate or un- 
fortunate ſince the Reformation , in breeding as many able Polemique Writers of 
both ſides, as any Nation in Exrope 3 Stapleton , Harding , Parſons, Sanders, 
Reynolds, Biſhop , &c. for the Roman Church : Fewell, Andrews , Abbot , 'Laud.;, 
White , Field, Montague , Reynolds , Whitaker , 6c. for the Engliſh Church; (T 
forbear to name thoſe that are living ) and many more who come not ſhort of theſe, 
if they had pleaſed to communicate their Talents to the World. This is ſuch 
4 com that reflects upon the Nation , and you muſt be contented to be told 
ot it, 


Thirdly, how are you ſure that the King of France and his Council would give Such a Confſe- 
way to ſuch a Publick Conference ? Private Inſinuations uſe to prevail much. when rence nor fir 
a man may Lavere & Tack, to and again to compaſs his Ends. Authority or the to be granted 


Sword may put an end to-Controverlies : But Publick Conferences for the moſt 
part do but ſtart new Queſtions , and revive old forgotten Animoſities..” What 
were the Donatiſts the better for the Collation 'at Carthage * The Mind of a man is 
generous, and where it looks for Oppoſition , it. fortifes it (If againſt it. Urbay 
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Firſt, Sir, be not angry if a man take away the ſabje& of your whole Dif- The Kiog of © 
courſe 3 It is but your officiouſneſs, - the King deſires no ſuch Conference, Let England de- 


them deſire Conference-who waver in their Faith. All theſe bluſtering ſtorms have fires no ſuch 
of Conference. 
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the Eighth was the wiſeſt Pope you have had of late, who by his Moderation and 
Courteſie cooled -much of that Heat, which the violence of his Predecefſors had 
raiſed againſt the Court of Rome. The mild beams of the Sun were more prevalent 
than the bluſtring Blaſts of the North-wind. Multiplying of Words more commonly 
engenders ſtrite , than peace. , 

Fourthly, upon what Grounds are you ſo confident , that the Miniſters of the 
Reformed Church would admit of ſuch a Publick Diſputation upen thoſe terms 
which you.propoſe , That is , to accept of the Archbiſhop of Paris and his Coad- 
jutor, Two Perſons intereſſed, for competent Judges. 1 am as confident of the 
contrary , that they would rather chuſe to ſuffer , than wrong their Cauſe ſo muchz 
Fruſtra fit per plura , quod Ruger per pauciora, It were a readier way for them, 
and but the ſame in effect, to ſubſcribe to a blank Paper , and to ſubmit without Di- 
ſputation. 

: Fifthly , ſuppoſe ( all this notwithſtanding ) ſuch a Conference ſhould hold , 
-what reaſon have you to promiſe to your ſelf ſuch ſucceſs as to obtain fo cafie a 
Victory? You have had Conferences and Conterences again at Poiſy, and other Pla- 
ces, and gained by them juſt as much as you might put in your eye and ſee never 
the worſe. When Conferences are onely-made uſe of as Pageants, to grace the In- 
troduQion of ſome new Proſelyte, and to preſerve his Reputation from the aſperſi- 
on of Deſultorious Levity, they ſeem much more efficacious than they are, As 
they know well enough who are privy to what is acted in the withdrawing-Room. 
The time was when you have been as conhdent in a contrary Opinion, that ſuch 
a Free Conference would have ſcaled the Walls of Rome, and levelled the Popes 
Triple Crown. 

Sixthly , whether the Miniſters ſhould accept of ſuch a partial unequal Confe- 
rence or not , or whatſoever ſhould be the ſucceſs thereof ; you treſpaſs too boldly 
upon his Majeſties patience , to diQtate to him ſo Pragmatically , ſo Magjtterially , 
what he ſhould do, or would do, inſuch a caſe , which is never like to be. Doth 
his Fathers conſtancy encourage you to believe , that he is a Reed ſhaken with the 
Wind? Dui panca confiderat, facile pronunciat. He that weighs no more Circumſtan- 
ces ot Occurrences than ſerve for the advancement of his Deſign, pronounceth ſen- 
tence eaſily , but temerariouſly, and for the moſt part unſoundly. When ſuch a 
thing as you dream of ſhould happen, it were good manners in you to kave his 
Majeſty to his Chriſtian Liberty. But to trouble your ſelf and others about the 
Moon's ſhining in the water, ſo unſeaſonably, ſo impertinently , or with what will 
come to.paſs when the Sky falls, is unbeſeeming the Counſeller of a King, 

Laſtly , -confider how your Pen doth over-run your Reaſon, and over-reach al 
grounds of Probability, to aſcribe unto his Majeſties change ſuch an infallible Influ- 
ence upon all Proteſtants, as to reduce them to the Roman Communion , not onel 
his own-Subjecs, but Foreigners. His bleſſed Father's Example had not ſo muc 
influence upon the Scots his Native Subjects. He was no Changeling indeed, nei- 
ther:to:the right hand, nor to the left. Henry the Fourth , his Grandfather , did 
turn indeed to:the Roman Church. Had his m_ any ſuch influence upon the 
Proteſtant Party:in France ? I know no followers ſuch a change would gain him 
but'L:foreſce cleatly how many Hearts it would looſe him. Certainly , Sir, if you 
would do a meritorious Piece-of ſervice to his greateſt Adverſaries , you could not 
fix upon any thing that would content them more highly , than to fee you ſaccef- 
fiil-in [this Undertaking. I have done with your Propofition. He that compares it 
and your Determination-together , will eaſily judge them to be twins, at the firſt 

—— 
_ a Motive to his Majeſties Converſion , you preſent him with a Treatiſe of 
Tratiſubſtantiation , and deſire, that it may appear unto the World under bis Royal 


Name. 

'I meddle not-with = Treatiſe , ſome of your learned Adverfaries Friends will 
give you your hands:full enough. But how can his Majelty prote& or-patronize a 
Treatiſe againſt his.judgement, againſt his Conſcience, contrary to the DoErine of 
the Church of England , not-onely ſince the Reformation, but before ? About the 
year 700. The Rody of Chrift wherein be ſuffered , and his Body Confſecrated in the ba 

mer 
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differ much. The Body wherein be, ſuffere# was born of the Virgin , conſiſting of fleſh 
ond bones , and humane members 3 his Spiritual Body , which we call #he Hoſt , confifts 
of mauy Grains , without bloal , bones , or humane members ,, wherefore nothing is 
to be underſtood there Corporally , but all Spiritually, Tranſubſtantiation was neither 
held for an Article of Faith, n10r a Point of Faith, in thoſe dayes, 

You charge the Proteſtants in divers places , That they bave neither Church nor 
Faith , but baue loſt both, Ard at the later end of your Treatiſe you undertake to 
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demonſtrate it: But your Demonſtration is a meer Paralogiſm. You multiply F: 22 


your Terms, you con ound yaur' Terms , you change and alter your Terms, con- 
trary £0 the Rules of right arguing , and vainly beat the air , concluding nothing, 
which you ought to prove , nothing which your Adverſary will deny; You would 

rove that Proteſtants have no Chuxch. That you never attempt 3 But you do at- 
tempt to prove (how pitifully God knows) that they are not the onely Church, 
that is , the one, Holy Catbolick:Chwurch. This they did never affirm, they did ne- 
ver think. It ſufficeth thena to be a part of that Univerſal Church 3 more pure, 
more Orthodox , more Catholick, than the Roman , alwayes profeliing Chriſt viſi- 
bly , never lurking inviſibly in another Communion, which is another of your mi- 
takes. T ſhould adviſe you to promiſe us no more evident Demonſtrations either 
your $kil] , or your luck, is ſo extreamly bad. 

In the ſecond place you affirm, that Faith is founded upon Divine Amthority, and 
Revelation , and depoſited with the Church. All that is truez But that which you 
add , that is 2s founded in the Authority of Chriſt peaking by the month of his Church: 
By this Charch underſtanding the Church of this Age , and ( which is yet worle ) 
the Church of one place, and ( which is worft of all ) the Biſhop of that one 
Church , is moſt falle. 

And ſo is that which you add, that the Faith of Proteſtants is founded upon their 
own reaſonings , which makgs ſo many differences among them. Reaſon mutt be ſubſer- 
vient in the application of the Rnle of Faith 3 Tt cannot be the Foundation of Faith, 
Bad reaſoning may bring forth differences and errors about Faith , both with you 
and us, but the abuſe of Reaſon doth not take away the uſe of Reaſon. We have 
this Advantage of you, that if any one of us do build an erroneous Opinion upon 
the Holy Scripture, yet becauſe our adherence to the Scripture is firmer and nearer 


than our adherence to our particular error, that full, and free , and univerſal, aſſent” 


which we give to Holy Scripture , and to all things therein contained , is an im- 
plicite Condemnation and Retractation of our particular error , which we hold un- 
wittingly , and uowillingly, againſt Scripture. But your foundation of Faith being 
compoſed of uncertainties, whether this man be Pope or not, whether this Pope be 
e or not , whether this Judge be infallible or not, and if infallible , wherein , 
and how far 3 the faith which is builded thereupon cannot but be fallible and uncer- 
tain, The firifter the adherence is to a falſe , uncertain , or fallible rule, the more 
as is the erxor. $0 our right Foundation purgeth away our error in Super- 
ftruction3 and your wrong Foundation leſſens the value of your truths , and doubles 
the guilt of your errors. 
will { by your leave ”— 2 your Demonſtration, and turn the meuths of your 
own Canans uu your (e « 

That Church which hath changed the Apoſtolical Creed , the Apoſtolical Succeſ- 
fion, the Apoſtolical Regiment , and the Apoſtolical Communion, is no Apoſtoli- 
cal, Orthodox , or Catholick, Church. | 

But the Chuxch of Rome hath changed the Apoſtolical Creed , the Apo- 
ſoligal Succeſſion , the Apoſtolical Regiment , and the Apoftolical Commu- 


DION. 

i aa the Church of Rowe is no- Apoſtolical, Orthodox, or Catholick, 

They have changed the Apoſtolical Creed , by making a new Creed , wherein 
are wany things inſerted, that hold no Analogy with the old Apoſtles Creed 3 The 
Apoſtelical Succeſſion , by ingroffing the whole Succeffion ro Rome , and making all 
other Biſhops to be but Popes Vicars , and Subſtitutes , as to their -Juriſdiftion 3 
The Apoſtolical Regiment by ereRing a viſible and Univerſal Monarchy in the 
Churchz 
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Church; And Laſtly , the Apoſtolical Communion, by excommunicating Three 
parts of the Holy Catholick Apoſtolick Church. 

Again , That Church which reſolves its Falth, not, into Divine Revelation and 
Authority, but, into Humane Infallibility, or the Infallibility of the preſent Church, 
without knowing , or according, what that gps Church is, whether the Virtual, 
or the Repreſentative, or the eſſential Church, or a body compounded of ſome of 
theſe, hath no true Faith. 

But the Church of Rome reſolves its Faith , not into Divine Revelation and Au- 
thority, but into the Infallibility of the preſent Church , not knowing , or not ac- 
cording , what that preſent Church is , whether the Virtual Church ( that is the 
Pope, ) or the Repreſentative Church ( that is a General) Council ) or the Eſſen- 
tial Church , ( that is the Church of Believers diffuſed over the world , ) or a body 
compounded of ſome of theſe, ( that is the Pope, and a General or Provincial 
Council. ) | 

Therefore the Church of Rome hath not true Faith. . The great number of your 
Writers is for the Pope , that this Infallibility is fixed to his Chair. But of all other 
Judgments , that is moſt fallible and uncertain 3 for if Simony make a Nullity in a 
Papal Election , we have great reaſon to doubt , that that Chair hath not been fil- 
led by a right Pope theſe laſt hundred years. Theſe are no other but your own Me- 
diums ;, ſuch luck you have with your Irrefragable Demonſtrations. | 

In caſe his Majeſty will turn Roman-Catholick, you promiſe bim reſtitution to bis 
Kingdoms. 

Great undertakers are ſeldom good performers 3 when you are making your Pro- 
ſelytes, you promiſe them golden Mountains , but when the work is done, you 
deal with them, as he did with his Saint, who promiſed a Candle as big as his Maſt, 
and offered one no bigger than his finger. Do you however think it reaſon, that any 
man ſhould change his Religion for temporal reſpedts , though it were for a King- 
dom ? Feroboam did ſo, you may remember what was the ſucceſs of it. 

You propole this as the readieſt means to reſtore him. Others who penetrate deeper 


.. into the true ſtate of his atfairs , look upon it as the readieſt way to ruine his hopes, 
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by the alienation of his friends, by the confirmation of his foes , apd in ſome ſort 
the juſtification of their former feigned tears. Do you think all Roman-Catholick 
Princes deſire this change as carneſtly as your felt? Give them leave firſt to conſult 
with their particular Intereſts, A common Intereſt prevails more with Confede- 
rates than a common Faith. The Sword diftinguiſheth not between Proteſtants and 
Papiſts. 

Bur what is the ground of this your great Confidence ? No leſs than Scripture, 
Seek, ye firſt the Kingdom of God , and the righteouſneſi of it , and all other things ſhall be 
added anto you, You ſay the Word of God deceives no man. True, but you may 
deceive your {elf out of the Word of God. The Concluſion alwayes follows the 
weaker.part , ſuch as this, are commonly your miſtaken grounds, when they come 
to be examined. The Text faith , Seek, the Kingdom of God; You would have his 
Majeſty deſert the Kingdom of God : The Promiſe is of all things neceſſary or 
convenient 3 You will be your own Carver, and oblige God Almighty to King- 
dotns and particular Conditions : The Promiſe is made ( as all temporal promjlſes 
are, ) with an implicite exception of the Croſs , unleſs God ſee it to be otherwiſe 
more expedient for usz He that denies us gold, and gives us patience and other 
| ary more precious than Gold , that denies a temporal Kingdom to give an eternal, 


_doth not wrong us. This was out of your head. 


That the. Scots had an ancjenter Obligation to fidelity towards his Majeſty, and 
that Royal Family, than the Exgliſ, is a Truth not to be doubted or diſputed of, I 
I think I may ſafely add , than any Nation in Exrope, or in the known World to 
their Prince , his Majeſty being the Hundred and tenth Monarch of that Line , that 
hath ſwayed the Scepter of that Kingdom: ſucceſſively. The more the pity that a 
few treacherous Sheba's , and a pack of bawling ſeditious Orators , under the vi- 
zar and ſhadow of pure Religion , to the extreme ſcandal. of all honeſt profeſſors, 
ſhould be able to overturn ſuch an ancient Fabrick, and radicated ſacceffion of 
Kingly Government. 
+ But 


A. 


Discourss I, the Epiſtle of M-. de la Militiere, &c. 


But take heed , Sir , how you believe that any ingagement of the Presbyterian 
Fadion in Scotland , proceeded either from conſcience » Or gratitude, or fidelity, or. 
aimed at the re-ſetling of his Majeſty upon his Throne. No, no, their hearts were 
double, their Treaties on their parts were mere treacheries from the beginning, I 
mean not any of thoſe many loyal Patriots, that never bowed their knees to Baal- 
berith, the God of the Covenant , in that Nation 3 Nor yet any of thoſe ſerious Con- 
verts, that no ſooner diſcovered the leger de main of a company of canting Impoſtors, 
but they ſought to ſtop the ſtream of Schiſm and Sedition , with the hazard of their 
own lives and eftates 3 Nor even thoſe whoſe eyes were longer held with the ſpirit 
of flumber , by ſome ſtronger ſpells of Diſciplinarian Charmers, but did yet later 
open their eyes, and come in to do their Duties , at the Sixth or Ninth hour. All 
theſe are expunged by me out of this black Roll. Let their Poſterities enjoy the 
fruit of their r ive Loyalties 3 And let their memories be daily more and more 
bleſſed. But 1 mean the obſtinate Ring-leaders , and Standard-bearers of the Pres- 
byterian Covenant of both Robes , and the Setters up of that miſhapen 1dol. It is 
from theſe, I ſay , that no help or hope could in reaſon be expeted. They who 
ſold the Father, and ſich a Father , were not likely to prove loyal to the Son; 
They who hanged up one of the moſt ancient Gentlemen in Emrope , the gallant 
Marqueſs of Montroſe, being then their lawful Vice-Roy, like a dog in ſuch baſe and 
barbarous manner, together with his Majeſties Commiſſion, to the publick diſhonour 
of their King , in the chief City of that Kingdom , in a time of Treaty 3 They 
who purged the Army , over and over, as loth on their parts willingly to leave one 
dram of honeſty, or loyalty init , who would not admit their Fellow-ſubjeQs of 
much more merit and courage than themſelves to alfiſt them; They who would not 
permit his Majeſty to continue among the Souldiery , leſt he ſhould grow too popu- 
lar 3 They who after they had proclaimed to the World his Title and Right to the 
Crown , yet ſought to have him excluded from the benefit of it , and from the exe- 
cution of his Kingly-Office, until he ſhould abjure his Religion, caſt dirt upon his Pa- 
rents , alienate bis loyal Subjes, and ratifie the uſurpations of bis Rebels ; Theſe, 
( theſe I ay ) were moſt unlikely perſons to be his reſtorers. Was it ever heard be- 
fore, that Subjects acknowledged a Sovereign, and yet endeavoured to exclude 
him from his Rights , until he had granted whatſoever ſeemed good in their eyes ? 
Others may be more ſevere in their judgments , but I for my part could be well con- 
tented , that God would give them the honour to be the Repairers of the breach, 
who have been the Makers of the breach 3 to be the Reſtorers of Monarchy , who 
have been the Ruiners of Monarchy to be the re-eſtabliſhers of peace, who have 
been the chiefeſt Catalines and promoters of War. But that can never be whilſt 
they juſttfie their former rebellious practices, and after they have eaten and devou- 
red , wipe their mouths, and ſay , What have we done ? until they acknowledge 
their former errors. Repentance onely is able to knit the broken bone 3 why ſhould 
they be more affraid to confeſs their faults, and ſhame the Devil, than to commit 
them ? 
Yet I cannot fay with you , that this bath rbbeP bis Majeſty of all hopes and means 
of recovery, We may not limit God at any time, who commonly with-holds his 
help until the Bricks be doubled , until the edge of the razor doth touch the very 
throats of his Servants, that the glory of the Work may wholly redound to him- 
ſelf. We may not limit God to thoſe means which ſeem moſt probable in our eyes. 
So long as Fiſeph truſted to his Friend in Court , God did forget him 3 when Pha- 
raob's Butler had quite _—_—_ Foſeph , then God remembred him. God hath no- 
bler wayes of reſtitution than by Battails, and bloud-ſhed, that is, by changing 
the hearts of his creatures at his pleaſure, and turning Eſax's vowed revenge into 
love and kindneſs. | 
I confeſs, bis Majefties reſolution was great , ſo was his prudence , that neither 

ar ( which »ſeth to betray the ſoul, ) nor any indiſcreet Action , or word , or ge- 

are, in {o long a time ſhould either diſcover him, or render him ſuſpe&ed. When 
I confider that the Heir of a Crown , in the midſt of that Kingdom where he had 
his breeding, whom all mens eyes had uſed to Court as the riling Sun,; of no com- 
mon features or phyliognomy , at ſuch time when he was not onely believed , but 
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known to be among them , when every Corner of the Kingdom was full of Spies 

to ſearch him , and every Port and Inn full of Officers to apprehend him ; I fay 

that he ſhould travail at ſuch a time ; ſo long, fo far , fo freely , in the fight of the 

Sun, expoſed to the view of all perſons , without either diſcovery, or ſuſpicion, 

ſeems little leſs than a miracle; That God had ſmitten the eyes of thoſe who met 

And ſeems to him with blindneſs, as the eyes of the Sodomites , that they could not find Let's 
" preſage that door , or the Syrian Souldiers , that were ſent to apprehend Eliſha 3 This ſtrange 
God harh ſome eſcape , and that former out of Scotland , where his condition was not much better, 
_—_— do or his Perſon much ſafer, do ſeem ſtrangely to preſage , that God hath yet ſome 

" great Work to be done by him in his own due time, 

P.14 You attribute this rare deliverance, and the hopes of his Converſion, in part to 
Pr _—_ and ;þe» prayers and tears of bis Mother ; prayers and tears were the onely proper Arms of 
_ arm?” or the old Primitive Chriſtians 3 more particularly they are the beſt and moſt agreea- 
Women 3 ble defence of that ſex 3 but eſpecially the prayers and tears of a Mother , tor the 
Eſpecially of Sox of her deſires, are moſt powerful. As it was ſaid of the prayers and tears of Mv- 
Mothe nica , for St. Auſtine her Son, fieri non potuit ut filius iſtarum lacrymarum periret.; It 
could not be that a Son ſhould periſh for whom ſo many tears were ſhed. God ſees 

her tears , and hears her prayers, and will grant her requeſt, if not according to her 

Yer notſs' Will and deſire, ( we often ask thoſe things , which being granted , would prove 
owerfull as prejudicial to our ſelves and our friends ) yet ad wtilitatem, to his Majeſties greater 
is Fathers in- advantage , which is much better : She wiſheth him a good Catholick , and God 
= nt me will preſerve him a good Catholick as he is. We do not doubt but the prayers of 
P. 14 ÞHis Father ( who now follows the Lamb jn bis whites ) for his perſeverance , will be 

, more effectual with God , than the prayers of his Mother for his change. 

The Authors Your inſtance of his Majeſties Grandfather , your grand King Henry the Fourth is 
inſtance of qo {© appoſite , or fit for your purpoſe. He gained his Crown by turning himſelf 
Henry the wards his people 3 you would perſwade his Majeſty to turn from his people , and 


reat not per- , _ _—_ . 
GR  tocal away his polhbilities of reſtitution , that is , #0 cut off a natural leg , and takg 


Plutarch. one of waod. 
- P. 124. T9 the tears of his Mother you add the bloud of his Father , whom you juſtly tile 
The juſe com- happy, and fay moſt truly of him, that be preferred the Catholick, Faith before bis 
mendation of Crown , bis liberty, his life, and whatſoever was moſt dear unto him. This faith was 
K. Charles. formerly rooted in his heart by God, not ſecretly and inviſibly in the laſt inoments of 
his life to unite him to the Roman-Catholick, Church , but, openly during his whole 
Reign , all which time he lived in the boſom of the true Catholick Church. Yet 
Iris groſs im- YOu are {o extremely partial to your felt, that you affirm that he died inviſibly a 
pudence to Member of your Roman-Catholick Church, as it is by you contra-diſtinguiſhed to 
feign that he the reſt of the Chriſtian World. An old pious fraud, or artifice of yours, learned 
= C_—_ from Machiavel, to gain credit to your Religion by all means, either true or falſez 
but contrary to his own profeſſion at his death , contrary to the expreſs knowledge 
of all that were preſent at his murther. Upon a vain preſumption , that , Talem, 
niſi veſtra Eccleſia, nulla pareret filiagn. And becauſe you-are not able to produce one 
living witneſs , you cite St. Aufitn to no purpoſe, to prove that the Ele before they 
are converted , ds belong inviſibly to the Church, Yea, and before they were born alſo. 
But St. Auſtine neither ſaid nor thought, that after they are converted they make no 
viſible profellion , or profeſs the contrary to that which they believe. Seck not thus 
to adorn your particular Church, not with borrowed but with flollex Saints, whom 
all the World know to have been none of yours. What Faith he profeſſed living, 
he confirmed dying. In the Communion of the Church of England he lived, and 
4 in that Communion at his death he commended his ſoul into the hands of God his 


== Saviour, That which you have confeſſed here concerning King Charles, will 


fures his de- ſpoil your former demonſtration, that the Proteſtants have neither Church nor 
monſtration , 


ms . But you confeſs no more in particular here, than I have heard ſome of your fa- 


mous Roman DoQors in this City acknowledge to be true in general; And no mott 
than that which the Biſhop of Chalcedon ( a man that cannot be ſuſpeted of par- 
tiality on our fide, ) hath affirmed and publiſhed in Two of his Books te the world 


'in Print 3 That Proteſtantibas credentibus , &c. perſous living in the Communion of 1he 
Prote« 
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ureb , # endeavour to learn the truth , and are not able to attain unto it, 
Ho__ eh wt eparation of their minds , and are ready to receive it when 
God ſhall be pleaſed to reveal it ( which all good Proteſtants and all good Chriſtians 
are ) they neither want Church , nor Faith , nor Satvation. Mark theſe words well. 
They have neither Church , nor Faith , lay you 3 It they be thus qualified ( as they 
all are ) they neither want Church , nor F aith » nor Salvation , faith he. 

Laflly , Sir, to let us ſee, that your intelligence is as good in Heaven as it is 
upon Earth , and that you know both who are there , and what they do, you tell 
us , That the Crown and Conqueſt , which his late Majcliy gained by his ſufferings, 
was procured by the interceſſion of his Grandmother Queen Mary. We ſhould be 
the apter to believe this , if you were able to make it appear , that all the Saints in 
Heaven do know all the particular necelhties of all their poſterity upon Earth. 
St. Anſtine makes the matter much more doubtful than you, that's the leaſt of his 
Aſſertion , or rather to be plainly falſe 3 Fatendum eſt neſcire quidem mortuos quid bic 
agatur, But with preſumptions you did begin your Dedication , and with preſum- 
ptions you end it. In the mean time, till you can make that appear z we obſerve , 
chat neither Queen Mary's conſtancy in the Roman-Catholick Faith , nor Henry the 
Fourth's change to the Roman-Catholick Faith , could ſave them from a bloudy end. 
Then by what warrant do you impute King Charles his ſufferings to his error in Re- 
ligion ? Be your own Judge. 

Hew quanta de fþe decidimns ! Alas ! from what hopes are we faln ! Pardon our 
error , that we have miſtaken you ſo long. You have heretofore pretended your 
ſelf to be a moderate perſon , and one that ſeriouſly endeavoured the re-uniting of 
Chriſtendom by a fair Accommodation. The wideſt wounds are cloſed up in time, 
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and ſtrange Plants by Inoculation are incorporated together and made one 3 And is union of Chri- 


there no way to cloſe up the wounds of the Church, and to unite the diſagreeing 
members of the ſame myſtical body ? Why were Caleb and Foſhua onely —_—_— 
into the Land of promiſe , whilſt the carcaſes of the reſt periſhed in the Wildex- 
neſs, but onely becauſe they had been Peace-makers in a time of Schiſm >? well 
fare our Learned and Ingenuous Country-man St. Clara, who is altogether as per- 
ſpicacious as your ſelf, but much more charitable. You tell us to our grief , that 
there is no accommodation to be expetted ; that Cardinal Richelicu was too good a Chri- 
ftian , and too good a Catholick,, to have any ſuch thought ; that the one Religion is true, 
the other falſe , and that there is no ſociety between light and darkyefl. This is plain 
dealing, to tell us what we muſt truſt to. No Peace is to be expe&ted from you , 
unleſs we will come unto you upon our knees, with the words of the Prodigal 
Child in our mouths, Father forgive ws , we have ſinned againſt Heaven , and againſt 
thee. Is not this rare Courteſie ? If we will ſubmit to your will in all things, you 
will have no longer difference with us. So we might come to ſhake a worſe Church 
by the hand , than that which we were ſeparated from. 

If you could be contented to wave your laſt Four hundred years determinati- 
ons , or it you liked them for your ſelves, yet not to obtrude them upon other 
Churches; If you could relt fatisfied with your old Patriarchal power , and your 
Principium unitatis , Or Primacy of Order , much good might be expected from free 
Councils, and Conferences, from moderate perſons 3 And we might yet live in hope 
to ſee an Union, if not in all Opinions, yet in Charity , and all neceſſary points of 
faving Truth , between all Chriſtians; to ſee the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches joyn 
hand in hand, and ſing , Ecce quam bonum & quam jucundum eft babitare fratres in 
wnm , Behold how good and pleaſant a thing it is for Brethren to dwell together in uni- 
;y- But whilſt you impoſe upon us daily new Articles of Faith , and urge rigidly, 
what you have unadviſedly determined 3 we dare not ſacrifice Truth to Peace, nor 
be ſeparated from the Goſpel , t®be joyned to the Roman-Church. Yet in the 
point of our ſeparation , and in all things which concern either Do&rine or Diſci- 
pline , we profes all due obedience and ſubmiſſion to the Judgment and Definiti- 
ons of the truly Catholick Church 3 Lamenting with all our hearts the preſent con« 
dition of Chriſtendom, which renders an Oecumenical Council, if not impoſfible 
( mens judgements may be had , where their perſons cannot ) yet very dithcult , 
wiſhing one, as general as might be , and ( until God (end ſuch an Opportunity ) 
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endeavouring to conform our ſelves in all things, both in Credendis, & Agendis 


to whatſoever is uniform in the belief or practice, in the Dodtrine or Diſcipline, of 
the Univerſal Church 3 And Laſtly , holding an Actual Communion with all the 


. divided parts of the Chriſtian world, in moſt things , & in voto, according to 
our deſires, in all things, 
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Wherein 


The Nature of Criminal $ C HI SM, the divers forts of 8chiſwaticks, 
the Liberties and Priviledges of National Churches, the Rights of Sovereign Ma» 
giſtrates, the Tyranny , Extortion, and Schiſm of the Roman Court, with the 
Grievances, Complaints, and Oppoſition of all Princes and States of the Roman 
Communion of Old, and at this very Day, are manifeſted to the View of the 


World. 


on — — — - 


By the Right Reverend Father in God, Fobn Bramball , 
Dr. in Divinity, and Lord Biſhop of Derry. 
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Pacian. in Epiſt. ad Sempron. My Name is Chriſtian , my Sirname is Catholick. By 
the one I am known from Jvfidels, by the other from Hereticks and Schiſ 
matickg. | 
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CHAP. IL. 
The Scope and Summe of this Treatiſe. 


MY the Church of England , which, to ſtrangers unacquainted 
| with the ſtate of our Afﬀairs, or to ſuch of our Natives as 


ol have withdrawn our obedience from the Vicar of Chriſt , 
&! or, at leaſt, from our lawful Patriarch, and ſeparated our 
9g ſ{clves from the Communion, of the Catholick Church. A 
grievous accuſation I confeſs, if it were true: for we ac» 


knowledge that there is no Salvation to be expected ordinarily without the pale of 


the Church. 


= Othing hath been hitherto , or can hereafter be objected to 


| have onely looked upon the caſe ſuperficially , hath more 4 


| 


g 


(| colour of Truth, at firſt ſight, than that of Schiſm : that we Angions chan 


But when all things are judiciouſly weighed in the Ballance of right reaſon , Bur nothi 
when it ſhall appear that we never had any ſuch forreign Patriarch for the firſt Six more unjuſtly. 


hundred years and upwards 3 And that it was a groſs Violation of the Canons of 
the Catholick Church , to attempt after that time to obtrude any forrei - gt 
tion upon us 3 That before the Biſhops of Rome ever exerciſed any Juriſdiction in 
Britain , they had quitted their lawful Patriarchate wherewith they were inveſted by 
the Authority of the Church, for an unlawful Monarchy pretended to belong un- 
to them by the Inſtitution of Chriſt ; That whatſoever the Popes of Rome gained 
upon us in after-Ages, without our own free conſent, was meer tyranny and uſur- 
pation 3 That our Kings with their Synods and Parliaments had power to receive , 
retract, and abrogate, whatſoever they found by experience to become burthenſom 
and inſupportable to their Subje&ts 3 That they did uſe in all Ages, with the con- 
ſent of the Church and Kingdom of England, to limit and reitrain the Exerciſe of 
Papal power, and to provide remedies againſt the daily incroachment of the Ro- 
m2n Court, fo as Henry the Eighth, at the Reformation of the Engliſ Church, did 
but tread in the ſteps of his moſt renowned Anceſtors, who flouriſhed whilſt Po- 
pery was in its Zenith , and purſued but that way which they had chalked out un- 
to him, a way warranted by the practice of the moſt Chriſtian Emperors of old 
G 3 an 


— 
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The method 
obſerved in 
this Diſcourſe. 


— aal.l 


and frequented at this day by the greatcſt, or rather by all the Princes of the Romay 
Communion, ſo often as they find occaſion 3 When it ſhall be made evident , that 
the Bihops of Rome meyer ipjoyed <quict or (ttled poſſelbog of.that power 
which was after deſervedly caſt out #7 Englang, ſo gs to beget a Jawfyl preſcripti- 


gn 3 And Laſtly, that we have not at all ſeparated our ſelves from the Communion 


of the Catholick Church , nor of any part thereof, Roman or other , qua tales , as 
they are ſuch , but onely in their Innovations, wherein they have ſeparated them- 
ſelves firſt from their Common Mother, and from the fellowſhip of their own Si- 
ſters 3 I ſay, when all this ſhall be cleared , and the Schiſm is brought home and 
laid at the right door 3 then we may ſafely conclude, that by how much we ſhould 
turn More Roman tharwe are ( whilſt things coptinue ig the ſame-condition ) by 
fo much we ſhould xender our ſelyes lefs Catholick , and plupge our felves deeper 
into Schifm , whil& we ſeek to ayoid it. 
For the clearer | and fuller diſcuſſion and demonſtration whereof, I ſhall ob- 

ſerve this method in the Enſuing Diſcourſe. ” 

Firſt , to ſtate the queſtion, and ſhew what js Schiſm in the Abſtract? who are 
Schiſmaticks in the Concrete ? and what we underſtand by the Church of England 
in this Queſtion ? | ? | 

Secondly, I will ky down Six Grounds or Prppoſitions , every one of which 
ſingly is fuſicient to wipe away the ſtain and guilt of Schiſm from the Church of 
England; how much more when they are all joyned together ? My Six Grounds or 


Propoſitions are theſe : Firſt , that Proteſtants were not the Authors of the late 


great Separation from Rome , but Roman-Catholicks themſelves , ſuch as in all other 
points were chief Advocates and Pillars of the Roman Church , and ſo many , that 
the names of all the known Diſſenters'might he written in a little ring. Secondly, 
that in abandoning the Court of Rome , they did not make any new Law, but one- 
ly declare and reſtore the old Law of the Land to its former Vigor 3 and vindicate 
that Liberty left them s an inheritance by their Anceſtors, from the incroachments 
and uſurpations of the Court of Rome. - Thirdly , that the ancient Britiſh and Sco- 
tiſþ , or Iriſh, Churches were ever exempted from the Patriarchal Juriſdiction of the 
Roman Biſhops , until Rome, thirſting after an univerſal unlawful Monarchy , quit- 
ted their lawful Eccleſiaſtical power 3 And ſo ought to continue free and exempted 
from all forreign Juriſdiction of any pretended Patriarch for evermore , according 
to the famous Canon of the General Council of Epheſis , which Gregory the Great 
reverenced as one of the Four Goſpels. Fourthly , that though the Authors of that 
Sepaxation had not themſelves been Rowan-Catholicksz and though the Acts or Sta- 
tutes made for that end had not been meerly declarative , but alſo operative z and 


akbongh Britain had not been from the beginning, both de jure , and de fatfo , ex- 


empted,from Roman Juriſdiction , yet the King and Church of Exgland had both 
ſufficient Authoriry , and ſufficient grounds , to withdraw their obedience as they 
did, Fifthly , that all the Sovereign Princes and Republicks in-Exrope of the Ro- 
man Communion , whenſoever they have occaſion to reduce the Pope to reaſon, do 
cither praQtſe or plead for the ſame right, or both. - Sixthly , that the Papacy it ſelf 
C 9n2 xalis )) as it is now maintained by many , with univerſality of Juriſdition , 
or rather ſole Juriſdiction , Fare divixo , with ſuperiority aboye General Councils, 
with infallibility of Judgment , and temporal power over Princes, is become by its 
rigid cenſures , and new Creeds, and exorbitant Decrees, in a great part aQually, 
and altogether cauſally , guilty both of this and all the great Schiſms in Chriften- 
dom. 

Laſily, I will give a fatisfacory anſwer to thoſe objeRions, which thoſe of 
the Roman Communion do bring againſt us to prove us Schilmaticks, 
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CHAP IL 


The fluting of the Queſtion , what 1s Schiſm ? who are Schi- 
ſmaticks ? and what is ſignified by the Church of England in 
this Queſtion ? 


Very ſudden paſſionate heat, or miſunderſtanding , or ſhaking of charity 
amongtt Chriſtians , though it were even between the principal Paftors of the 
Church , is not preſently Schiſmz As that between St, Paul and Barnabas in 
the Ads of the Apoſtles, who dare fay that cither of them were Schiſmaticks ? or 
that between St. Hierom and Ruffinus , who charged one another mutually with He- 
xelie : Or that between St. Chryſoftome and Epiphanius , who retuſed to joyn in Pray- 
ers3 St. Chryſoſtome wiſhing that Epiphanius might never return home alive; And 
Epiphanius wiſhing that St. Chryſoſtome might not dye a Biſhop: both which things 
by the juſt diſpoſition of Almighty G6d, fell out according: to the paſſionate and 
uncharitable deſires of theſe holy perſons , who had Chriſtian Charity till radicated 
in their hearts, though the violent torrent of ſudden paſſion did for the time bear 
down all other reſpe&s before it. Theſe were but perſonal heats, which refleQed 
not upon the publick Body of the Church, to which they wete alt ever ready to 
ſubmit, and in which none of them did ever attempt to make a party , by gather- 
ing Diſciples to himſelf. Such a paſhonate heat is aptly tiled by the Holy Ghoſt . 
waggtvepd;, a paroxyſme , Or a ſharp fit of a feaverifh diſtemper, which a little time , 
without any other application, will infallibly remedy. 


Every paſſio. 
nare oe hot 
Schiſm, 


Ads 15. 39: 


Secondly , every premeditated claſhing of Biſhops or Churches about points of Kccleſiaſtical 


Dodrine or Diſcipline long and reſolutely maintained, is not preſently criminous 
Schiſm; long as they forbear to cenſure and condemn one another, and to- ex- 
pel one another from their Communion, and are ready to ſubmit to the Determina- 
tions of a Genera) Counci); Such were the contentibns of the Roman and- African 
Biſhops about Rebaptization and Appeals. It were hard-to ſay , that thoſe Two 
bleſſed Saints , Cyprian and Amuftine, and all thoſe pious Prelates who joyned with 
them , lived and dyed Schiſmaticks. With this genetal truth agrees 'that of Doctor 
Holden fully , that when there is a mutual diviſion # Two parts or members of the myſti- 
cal body of the Church , one from the other , yet both retain Communion with the Univer- 
ſal Charch , which for the moſt part ſprings from ſome donbiful opinion , or leſs ntceſſary 
part of Divine Worſhip ; @uamcunque —_ amplexus fueris, Schiſmaticus non audies 
quippe quod Univerſa Eccleſia neutram damnirit 5 whatſoever part one takg, he is no $chiſ- 
matick,, becauſe the Univerſal Church hath condemned neitber part. Whether he hold 
himſelf to this principle, or deſert it , it is not my purpoſe here to diſcuſs. 

But this is much ſounder Do&trine than that of Mr. Knott, that the parts of the 
Church cannot be divided one from another , except they be divided from the whole ,- be- 
cauſe theſe things which are united to* one Third , are united alſo between themſelves. 
Which errorhe would ſeem to have ſucked from DoGor Potter , whom he cither 
would not , or at leaſt did not, vnderſtand; That whoſoever profeſſeth himſelf to for- 
Sake the Communion of any one member of the Body of Chriſt , muſt confeſt bimſelf conſe- 
quently to forſake the whole, Of which he makes this uſe , That Proteſtarits forſake 
the Communion of the Church of Rome :: And yet do confeſs it to be a member of 
the Body of Chriſt ; therefore they forſake the Communion of 'the whole Church. 
The Anſwer is eafie , that whoſoever doth ſeparate' himſelf from any part of the 
Catholick Church , as itis a part of the Catholick Church, doth ſeparate himſelf 
from every part of the Catholick Church , and conſequently from the Univerſal 
Church, which hath no exiſtence, but inits parts, 

But if one part of the Univerſal Church do ſeparate it ſelf from another part , not 
Abſolutely, or in Eſſentials, bur ReſpeRtively, in Abuſes and Innovations 3 not as it 
15 2 part of the Univerſal Church , but onely {o far as it is corrupted and degene- 
rated z It doth Rill retain a Communion , not onely with the Catholick Church , 
and 


quarrels of 
long contjnu- 
ance not al- 
ways Schiſm. 


Hen. Holden 
Append. de 
Schiſm. Art.t. 
pag- 484+ 


Infidelity un- 
masked, Se. 
176, pag. $914 


Idem Pag.$16. 
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| and with all Orthodox Members of the Catholick Church , but even with that cor- 
' rupted Church from which it is ſeparated, except onely in corruptions. We may 
well inlarge the former ground , that if Two particular Churches ſhall ſeparate 
themſelves one from another 3 And the one retain a communion with the Univerſal 
Church, and be ready to ſubmit to the Determination thereof; and the other 're- 
nounce the Communion of the Univerſal Church, and contumaciouſly deſpiſe the 
PI_ and the Decrees thereof; the former continues Catholick , and the later 
-comes Schiſmatical. To ſhew that this is our preſent condition with the Church 
of Rome, is in part the Scope of this Treatiſe, - They have ſubje&ed Oecumenical 
Councils, which are the Sovereign Tribunals of the Church , to the Juriſdiction of 
the Papal Court. And we are moſt ready in all our Differences to ſtand to the 
judgment of the truly Catholick Church, and its lawful Repreſentative , a free Ge- 
neral Council, 
But we are not willing to have their virtual Church, that is, the Court of Rome, 
obtruded upon us for the Catholick Church , nor a partial Synod of Halians for a 
free General Council, 
The Separs- Thirdly , there may be an aCtual and criminous ſeparation of Churches which 
ters may be formerly did joyn in one and the ſame Communion; and yet the Separaters be in- 
free from nocent, and the perſons from whom the ſeparation is made be nocent and guilty of 
Schiſm, avd S-hifn, becauſe | a gave jult cauſe of ſeparation from them. It is not the ſepara- 
— PI” tion, but the cauſe, that makes the Schiſm. St. Pal himſelf made ſuch a ſepa- 
AR 19.9 ration among his qo And Timothy is expreſly commanded, that if any max 
1 Tim.6.5- did teach otherwiſe , and conſented not to wholeſom words , even to the words of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt , and t0 the Dofirine which is according to Godlineſi , «vicun em ry mir , 
., .- Withdraw thy ſelf, ſtand aloof, or ſeparate thy (elf, from ſuch perſons. It is true, 
that they who firſt deſert and forſake the Communion of their Chriſtian Brethren , 
be (F. are Schiſmaticks z but there is a moral defeQion as well as local : It is no Schiſm to 
vr forſake them.,, who have firſt themſelves forſaken the common Faith 3 wherein we 
In&4. unmaik- Þave the confellion of our Adverſaries, They who firſt ſeparated themſelves from the 
ed. Ch,9.Sc&. primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in Faith , Praftice , Liturgy , and uſe 
112. paB+ $34 of Sacraments , may tryly be ſaid to bave been Hereticky , by departing from the pure 
Faith 3 and Schiſmaticks , by pay or Lag from the external Communion of the 
rue uncorrupted Church. It is no Schiſm to ſeparate from Hereticks and Schiſma- 
ticks jn their Hereſie and Schiſm. - This is all the crime which they can objed to us. 
1 ++; The Court of Rome would have obtruded upon us new articles of Faith , we have 
'* .” rejected them3. They introduced unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the Church, 
> ” * anduſe of the Sacraments, 'we have reformed them for our {clves 3 They, went 
nl about to violate the Juſt Liberties and Priviledges of our Church , we have vindica- 
ted them. And for ſo doing, they have by their Cenſures and Bulls ſeparated us , 
and chaſed us from their Communion, Where lies the Schiſm ? 
To withiraw Fourthly., to withdraw obedience from a particular Church, or from a lawful 
obedience Syverior, is not alwayes criminous Schiſm. Particular Churches may ſometimes 
—_— err , and ſometimes claſh with the Univerſal Churgh. Patriarchs and other ſubor- 
| .. - dinate Saperiors may err , and ſometimes abuſe their Authority , ſometimes forfeit 
| their Authority, ſometimes diſclaim their Authority , or uſurp moze Authority than 
1dem pag-48t. js due unto them by the Canons. ; They would perſwade us , that obedience is to be 
yielded to a Church determining errors in points not fundamental. But they confound 
obedience of acquieſcence with obedience of conformity. They forget willingly 
that we acknowledge not that, they ever had any lawful Authority over usz par #n 
parem not habet ont, Equals have no Juriſdiction over their equals. The one- 
ly difficulty is , ,that this feems to make Inferiors Judges of their Superiors, the 
fock of their Paſtor , the-Clergy of their Biſhop , the - Biſhop of his Metropoli- 
tan , the Metropolitan of his Patriarch z whereas in truth it onely gives them a 
Judgment of diſcretion , and makes them not to be Judges of their Superiors , but 
onely to be their own Judges, ſalvo moderamine inculpate tutele , to preſerve them- 
ſelves from Sin or Hereſie obtruded upon them under the ſpecious pretences of Obe- 
dicnce and Charity, This is not deficere , but profpicere; not to renounce due obe- 
dience'to their lawful Superiors, but to provide for their own ſafety. 
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Some things are ſo evident , that the Judgment of the Church or a Superior is 
not needful. Some things have been already judged and defined by the Church, and 


need no new determination. | 
If a Superior preſume to determine contrary to the determination of the Chutch , 


it is not Rebcllion, but Loyalty,to diſobey him. 

When Exnomius the Arrian was made Biſhop , not one of his Flock, rich or poor, Theod. 1, 4-6, 
young or old, man or woman , would communicate with him in the publick Sex- 14: | 
vice of God , but left him to Officiate alone, When Neſtorizs did firſt publiſh his 
Hereſic in the Church in theſe words, If any man call the Virgin Mary the Mother of a 
God , let bim be accurſed ; the people made a noiſe, ran out of the Church, and == 1s " 
refuſed ever after to communicate with him. Valentiniaz the Emperor ſhunned the : 
communion of Sixtws the Third. Many of the Roman Clergy withdrew themſelyes Tom: 2+ P. r; 
from the communion of Anaſtafixs their Biſhop, becauſe he had communicated Foy 
with the Acacians. Rufticus and Sebaſtianus , Two of the Pope's chiefeſt Deacons, A aft 
did not onely themſelves forbear the communion of Vigilis , but drew with them a Libel. ad 

good part of the Church of Rome, and other Occidental Churches. Mairit aÞud 
It cannot be denicd , but that among many examples of this kind , ſome are re- - _ 6:08 
rehenſible , not becauſe they did arrogate to themſelves a Liberty which they PR 
had not , but becauſe they abuſed that Liberty which they had, cither by 
miſtaking the matter of Fact, or by preſuming too much upon their own judge- 
ments. . 
To prevent which inconveniences , the Eighth Synod decreed , not by way of 
cenſure , but of caution , as a preſervative from ſach abuſes for the future , that no 
Clerk, before diligent examination and $ ynodical ſentence , ſhould Separate bimſelf from the 8. Syn. c. 10, 
communion of his proper Biſhop , no Biſhop of his Metropolitan , no Metropolitan of bis 
Patriarch. 
Then what is Schiſm ? Schiſm ſignifies a criminous ſcifſure, rent, or diviſicn in ; 
the Church , an Eccleſiaſtical Sedition , like to a mutiny in an Army, or a faction —_— ſingle 
in a State. Therefore ſuck ruptures are called by the Apoſtle indifterently xiwom 1 Cor. 1. 10, 
or #:za5«iee Schiſms,or ſeditious ſegregations of an aggregate body into Two oppo- 1 Cor. 3+ 3+ 
lite parties. And there ſcems tome to be the ſame difference between Herefie pro- 
perly ſo called , and Schiſm , which is between an inward ſickneſs, and an out- 
ward wound or ulcer» Hereſie loweth from the corruption of Faith within 
Schiſm is an exteriour breach , or a ſolution of continuity in the body Ecclefiaſtick, 
Conſider then by what Nerves and Ligaments the Body of the Church is united 
and knit together , and by ſo many manner of ruptures it may be Schiſmatically rent 
or divided aſunder. 

The Communion of the Chriſtian Catholick Church is partly Internal, partly Ex- wherein Tn- 
ternal. The Internal Communion conſiſts principally in theſe things :. To believe ternal Com- 
the ſame intire ſubſtance of ſaving neceſſary Truth revealed by the Apoſiles , and to Munion doth 
be ready implicitely in the preparation of the mind to embrace all other ſupernatu- 
ral verities when they ſhall be ſufficiently propoſed to them; To judge charitably 
one of another; To exclude none from the Catholick Communion and hope of 
Salvation , cither Eaſtern , or Weſtern, or Southern, or Noxthern Chriſtians , 
which profeſs the Ancient Faith of the Apoſtles and Primitive Fathers, eſtabliſhed in 
the firſt General Councils, and comprehended in the Apoftolick, Nicene and Atha- 
aafian Creeds 3 To rejoyce at their gta, , To ſorrow for their fins , To con- 
dole with them in their ſufferings, To pray tor their conſtant perſeverance in the 
true Chriſtian Faith , For their reduction from all their reſpeQive errors, and their 
re-union to the Church in caſe they be divided from it, that we may be all one 
ſheep-fold under that One Great Shepherd and Biſhop of our Souls ; And Laſtly , 
to hold an atual External Communion with them x Votis , in our deſires, and to 

endeavour it by all thoſe means which are in our power. This Internal Communi- 

on is of abſolute neceſſity among all Catholicks. : 
External Communion conſiſts fart in the fame Creeds , or Symbols, or Confeſſi- Cn 

ons of Faith , which are the ancient badges or cognizances of Chriſtianity, Se- nion ver png 

condly, in the participation of the fame Sacraments. Thirdly , in the fame ex- fiſt. 

ternal Worſhip and frequent uſe of the ſame Divine Offices , or Liturgies , or Forms 

of 
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of ſerving God. Fourthly , in the ule ot the ſame publick Ritcs and Ceremones, 
Fifthly, in giving-communicatory Letters from one Church , or one, perſon to ang- 
ther. And Laſtly, in admithon of the fame Diſcipline, and ſubjetion to the ſame 
Supream Eccleſiaſtical Authority , that is , Epiſcopacy , or a General Council : for 
as ſingle Biſhops are the Heads of particular Churches 3 ſo Epiſcopacy, that is, a 
General Council, or Occumenical Aſſembly of Biſhops , is the Head of the Unji- 
| verſal Church. 

Internal communion is due alwayes from all Chriſtians to all Chriſtians, even to 
PxternalCome 20ſt with whom we cannot communicate externally jn many things, whether cre- 
munion max denda, Or agenda , Opinions, or Pratices. But external actual communion may 
be ſuſpended, ſometimes be ſuſpended more or leſs by the juſt cenſures of the Church , clave nor 
errante, As in the primitive times ſome were excluded & caty participantium , onely 
from the uſe of the Sacraments z others moreover , 4 cetx procumbentium, both 
from Sacraments and Prayers 3 others alſo, a cetx audientium , from Sacraments, 
Prayers, and Sermons and Laſtly, ſome, 4 cetx fidelium, from the ſociety of 
| ——— Chriſtians. And as external Communion may be ſuſpended , fo likewiſe it may 
VO" ſometimes be waved or withdrawn by particular Churches or perſons from their 
neighbour-Churches or Chriſtians in their innovations and errors. Eſpecially when 
they gu about to obtrude new fancies upon others for fundamental Truths and old 
Articles of Faith. Chriſtian Charity is not blind, ſo as not to diſtinguiſh the integral 
and eſſential parts of the Body from ſuperfluous wens and excreſcences. The Ca- 
nons domnot oblige Chriſtlans to the arbitrary Dictates of a Patriarch, or to ſuck in 
There is not gall his errors , like thoſe ſervile flatterers of Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant , who lick- 

———_ ed up his very ſpettle , and proteſted it was more ſweet than NeCtar, 
alening inal} Neither is there the like degree of obligation to an exa&t Communion in all Ex- 
Externals, ternals, There is not ſo great conformity to be expected in Ceremonies, as in the 
Eſſentials of Sacraments, ( the Queens Daughter was arrayed in a garment wrought 
about with divers colours ) nor in all Sacraments improperly nec largely ſo called 

by ſome perſons at ſome times , as in Baptiſm and Ki 
the conſent of all parties are more general, more neceſſary , more principal Sacra- 
ments. - Neither is ſo exact an harmony and agreement neceſſary in all the explica- 
tions of Articles of Faith , as in the Articles themſelves 3 nor in Superftrudtions, 
as in Fundamentals 3 nor in Scholaſtical Opinions , as in Catechetical grounds. Nor 
ſo ſtrict and perpetual an adherence required: to a Particular Church , as to the Uni- 
verſal Church 3 nor to an Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution , as to a Divine Ordinance, or 
Apoftolical Tradition. Humane priviledges may be loſt by diſuſe , or by abuſe. 
And that which was adviſedly eſtabliſhed by Humane Authority , may by the ſame 
Authority upon ſufficient grounds and mature deliberation be more adviſedly abro- 
gated. As the limits and diſtinctions of Provinces and Patriarchates were at firſt 
introduced to comply with the civil Government, according to the diſtribution of 
the Provinces of the Roman Empire , tor the preſervation of trace and Unity , and 
for the eaſe and benefit of Chriſtians, ſo they have been often , and may now be, 
changed by Sovereign and Synodical Authority , according to the change of the 
EA Empire, for the peace and benefit of Chriſtendom. 

Chriſtian Neither the Rules of prudence, nor the Laws of Piety , do oblige particular 
= ung Churches or Chriſtians to communicate in all opinions and practices with thoſe 
nity in all Opi. particular Churches or Chriſtians with whom they hold Catholick Communion. 
nions, The Roman and African Churches held good communion one with another, whilelt 
they differed both in judgment and practice about rebaptization. Cannot one 
hold communion with the Fathers that were Chyliaſts, except he turn Mille- 


n 


> 
"The Britiſh Churches were never judged Schiſmatical , becauſe they differed from 
the reſt of the Weſt about the obſervation of Eaſter. We ſee that all the famous 
and principal Churches of the Chriſtian World, Grecian , Roman , Proteſtant , Ar- 
menian , Abiſſene , have their peculiar differences one with another, and each of 
them among themſelves. And though Iam far from believing , that when Logo- 
machies are taken away , their real diſſentions arc half ſo numerous , or their errors 
half fo foul, as they are painted out by their Adverſaries ; ( mulation was never 
equal 


e Holy Euchariſt , which by | 
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equal Judge ,.) And though I hope Chriſt will ſay, Come ye bleſſed, to many, 
whom fiery Zealots are ready to turn away With Go ye curſed, yet to hold communi- 
on with thern all in all things , is neither lawtul, nor pollible, 

Yea, if any particular Patriarch , Prelate, Church , or Churches, how eminent 
ſoever, ſhall endeavour to obtcude their own ſingularities upon others for Catho- 
lick verities, or ſhall enjoyn ſinful Duties to their Subjects, or ſhall violate the un- 
doubted priviledges of their Inferiors, contrary to the. Canons of the Fathers ; It is 
very lawtul for their own Subjects to diſobey thein » and 'tbr ſtrangers to ſeparate 
from them. And if either the one or the other have been drawn to partake of their 
errors, upon pretence of Obedience, or of Catholick communion , they may with- 
out the guilt of Schiſm , nay they ought,to reform themſeIves, fo as it be done by 
lawful Anthotity , upon good grounds, with duc moderation, without exceſs, 
or the violation of Charity : And ſo as the ſeparation from them be not total , but 
onely in their errors and innovations 3- nor perpetual , but onely during their di- 
ſtempers. ' As a tan might leave his Fathers , or his Brothers Houle being infected 
with the Plague , with a purpoſe to return thither again ſo ſoon as it was cleanſed. 
This is no more than what Gerſon hath taught us in ſindry places : It is lawful by 
the Lat» of Natwre to reſiſt the injury and violence of a Pope. And , If any one ſhould 
convert bis Papal Dignity to be an inſtrument of wickgdneſi to the deftrudtion of any part of 
the Church in Temporalities , or Spiritualities z And if there appears no other remedy but 


Reg. mor. Titi 
prece Decal. 
Lib. de Aufer. 


by withdrawing ones ſelf from the obedience of ſuch a raging =_ until the Church or @ P ap. Conſ. 14. 
rther , 


Council ſhall provide otherwiſe > it is lawful. He . adds fa 
ſlight his ſentences , yea to tear them in preces , and throw them at his bead. 


That it is lawful t0 ne amir. Bcd, 
Conf. 10, 


Bellarmine in effe& faith as much 3 As it is lawfal to reſiſt the. Pope, if be ſhould in- Lib: 2.de Roms 
vade our bodies So is it lawful to refit him invading of ſouls, or troubling tha Com- Pont. c. 39+ 


monwealth : And much more if be ſhould endeavonr to deſtroy the Church \, I ſay it is law- 
ful to reſiſt him by not doing that which he commands , and by bindering bim putting 
bis will in execution, We ask no more. Fhe Pope invaded our fouls by exacting 
new Oaths, and obtruding new Articles of Faith. He troubled the Common- 
wealth with his extortions and uſurpations : He deſtroyed the Church by his Provi- 
ſions, Reſervations, exemptions, &ec. we did not judge him , or puniſh him , or 
depoſe him , or Exerciſe any juriſdiction over him; but onely defended our ſelves , 
by guarding his blows, and repelling his injuries. : Fi 

I may not here forget St. Iynatius the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , whiom Pope 
Fobn the Eighth excommunicated for detaining the Jurisdiction of Bulgaria from 
the Sce of Rome : But hc diſobeyed the Popes cenſures, as did alſo his Succeſſors, 
and yet was reputed a Saint after his death z whom Baronias exculeth in this man- 


ner , Neque eſt ut quis ob litem bane, 6c. Let no man think, that for this controverſie Ig,- Bar. Yom. id. 
natius was either diſaffeted to the Roman See, or ingrateful, ſeeing be did bat defend the an. 378. n. 42+ 


Rights of his own Church , to which he was bound by Oath under pain of eternal damna- 
tion, IF it be not onely lawful but neceſſary ( in the Judgment of Baronias ) yea 
neceſſary under the pain of damnation, for every Biſhop to defend the rights of his 
particular See, againſt the incroachments and uſurpations of the Roman Biſhop , 
ad to contemn his cenſures in that caſe as invalid z How much more is it lawful , 
yea neceſſary, for all the Biſhops in the world to maintain the right of their whole 
Order , and of Epiſcopacy it ſelf, againſt the opprefſions of the Court of Rome z 
which would ſwallow up, or rather hath ſwallowed up, all original Juriſdiction , 


and the whole power of the Keys, Frotn this DoQtrine Dr. Holden doth not diſſent, Append. de 


Non tamen is ergo ſum, &c. Tet I am not be who dare affirm, that diſeaſes and bad Scb 
manners and humonrs may uot ſometimes be mingled in any Society or Body whatſoever z, Art 


yea T confeſi that ſuch kinds of faults are ſometimes to be plucked up by the roots , and the 
over-Inxuriou branches to be pruned away with the hook, It is true, he would not 
have this Reformation in Eſſential Articles , ( we offered not to touch them ) nor 
without the conſent of lawful Superiors: we had the free and deliberate conſent of 
all our Superiors both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. A little after .he adds, I confeſf alſo, 
that particular and as it were private abuſes , which have onely infeded ſome certain per- 
ſons or Church,” whether Epiſcopal or Archiepiſcopal , or National , may be takgn 
away by the care and diligence of that particular Congregation : we attempted no more. 

x we 
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The forts of 
Schiſn. 


. We ſee then what meer Schiſm is : a culpable rupture or breach of the Catholick 
communion , A loofing/of the. band of peace, a violation of Chriſtian charity, a 
diſſolving of the Unity and Continuity of the Church 3 And how this crime may 
be committed inwardly, by temerarious and uncharitable judgment 3 when a man 
thinks thus with: himſelf ,. Stand from me , for T am hbolier than thou : By lack of a 
true Chriſttan Sympathy or tellow-feeling of the wants and ſufferings of our Chri- 
ftian Brethren: By not wiſhing and deſiring the peace of Chriſtendom, and the re- 
union of the Catholick Church :; By not contributing our prayers and endeavours 
for the ſpeedy. knitting together and conſolidating ot that broken bone ; And out- 
wardly, by rejeCting the true badges and cogniſances of Chriſtians, that is, the anci- 
ent Creeds : By ſeparating a mans ſelf without ſufficient ground from other Chriſti- 
ans in the participation of the ſame Sacraments, or in the uſe of the ſame Divine 
Offices, and Liturgies of the Church, and publick Worſhip and Service of Al- 
mighty God, or of the ſame common Rights and Ceremonies: By refuſing to give 
communicatory Letters to Catholick Orthodox Chriſtians: By not admitting the 
fame Diſcipline , and by denying and withdrawing our obedience unlawfully from 
lawful Superiors , whether it be the Church Univerſal , or particular , eſſential or 
repreſentative, or any fingle Superior , either of Divine or Humane inſtitution z 


- By ſeparating of themſelves from the communion of the Catholick Church , as the 
1. Novatians or by reſtraining the Catholick Church unto.themſelves , as the Donatifts 


What the Ca-- 
tholick- * - 
Church ſigni- - 
fics, | 


Collat. Carth. 
Col. FO x. 100, 


Each member ' 
of the Catho- 
lick Church is 
Catholick in+ 
cluſively. 


of old, and the Romaniſts. at this day. ' /' . 
. What.the Catholick Church fignihes , was ſufficiently 'debated between the Ca- 


; tholick Biſhops , and'the Schiſmatical Donatiſts at the Colloquy of Carthage, Nei- 


ther the'.Churehy of' Rome in Evrope, nor the Church of Cartenna in Afﬀrick, with 


- the ſeveral Churches of their reſpe&tive communions, but the whole Church of 


Chriſt ſpread abroad throughout the whole World. Afrorwm Chriſtianorum Catholi- 
corum hec vox eſt , '&c, This is the voice of the Aﬀerican Catholick:Chriſtians , we are 
joyned in communion with the whole Chriſtian World ; This is the Church which we bave 
choſen to be maintained, 6c. | : 

Now the Catholick Church being t9tum homogeneum , every particular Church, 
and every particular perſon , of this Catholick communion doth participate of the 
ſame name inclufively ,- ſo as to be juſtly called Catholick Churches, and Catholick 
Chriſtians But not excluſively, to the prejudice or ſhutting out of other Church- 
cs, or other perſons. As the King of Spain [tiles himſelf, and is ſtiled by others 
the Catholick King, not as if he were an Univerſal Monarch , or that there were 
no other Sovereign Princes in the World but himſelf. So the Church of Rome is 
called a Catholick Church 3 and the Biſhop of Rome, a Catholick Biſhop: And yct 
other Churches and other Biſhops may be as Catholick,and moreCatholick than they, 


| 1 like the name of Catholick well,but the additionof Roman is in truth a diminution. 


Schiſm is 
ehangcable. 


And for the | 
moſt part 
complicated | 
with Hetetical 
pravity. 


Schiſm for the moſt part is changeable, and varies its Symptoms as the Chame- 
leon colors. As it was faid of the Schiſm of the Donatiſts , that the paſſion of a dif- 
ordered woman brought it forth , ambition nouriſhed it, and covetouſneſi confirmed it. And 
therefore it is as hard a task to ſhape a Coat for Schiſmaticks, as for the Moon , 
which changeth its ſhape every day. Thereaſon is, becauſe having once deſerted 


the Catholick communion, they find no beaten path to walk in , but are like men 


running down a ſteep hill that cannot ſtay themſelves, or like ſick perſons that toſs 
and turn themſelves continually from one ſide of their bed to the other, ſearching 
for that repoſe which they do not find. Hence it comes to paſs, that Schiſm is ve- 


| ry rarely found for any long ſpace of time without ſome mixture of Heretical pra- 


vity, it being the uſe of Schilmaticks to broach ſome new Doctrine for the better 


| Juſtification of their ſeparation from the Church. Heretical errors in point of Faith 


do eaſily produce a Schiſm and Separation of Chriſtians one from another in the Uſe 
of the Sacraments, and in the publick Service of God; As the Arian Hereſie pro- 
duced a different Doxology in the Church 3 The Orthodox Chriſtian ſaying , Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt: And the Hercetical Arian, 
Glory be to the Father, by the Son ,, in the Spirit, So of later times, the opinions of 
the lawfulneſs of detaining the cup from the Laity, and of the neceſſity of adoring 
the Sacrament , have by conſequence excluded the Proteſtants from the participa- 

N tion 
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tion of the Euchariſt in the Roman Church. Thus Herefie doth naturally de- 
ſtroy Unity and Uniformity : That is one Symptome . of Schiſin. 

But it deftroyes Order alſo , and the due ſubordination of a flock to their lawful 
Paſtor , nothing being more common with Hereticks , than to contemn their old 
Guides, and to choole to themſelves new Teachers of their own faQions, and ſo 
ere an altar againſt an altar in the Church : That is another principal branch of 
Schiſm. So a different faith commonly produceth a different diſcipline , and diffe- 
rent forms of worſhip. : 

A man may render himſelf guilty of Heretical pravity Four wayes. Firſt, by 
disbelieving any fundamental Article of Faith, or neceſſary part of ſaving Truth 
in that ſenſe in which it was evermore received and believed : by the Univerſal 
Church. Secondly , by believing any ſuperſtitious errors or additions which do 
virtually by neceſſary and evident conſequence ſubvert the Faith, and overthrow a 
fundamental Truth. Thirdly , by maintaining leſſer errors obſtinately , after ſufi- 
cient conviction. But becauſe that conſequence which ſeems clear and neceſſary to 
one man , may ſeem weak and obſcure to another; And becauſe we cannot pene+ 


| trate into the hearts of men, to judge whether they be obſtinate, or do implicitely, 


and in the preparation of their minds, believe the Truth 3 it is good to be ſparing 
and reſerved in cenſuring Hereticks for obſtinacy. Fourthly, by maintaining leſſer 
errors with frowardneſs and oppoſition to lawful determinations. Though it be 
not in the power of any Council, or of all the Councils in the World , to make 
that Truth fundamental which was not fundamental; or to make that propoſition 
Heretical in it ſelf, which was not Heretical ever from the dayes of the Apoſtles 3 or 
to increaſe the neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, either in number or ſub- 
ſtance z yet when inferior Queſtions not fundamental are once defined by a lawful 
General Council, All Chriſtians,though they cannot aſſent in their judgments, are obli- 
ged to pallive obedience,to poſſeſs their ſouls in patience, And they-who ſhall oppoſe 
the Authority, & diſturb the peace of the Church,deſerve to be puniſhed as Hereticks. 

To ſum up all that hath been ſaid z Whoſoever doth preſerve his obedience intire 
to the Univerſal Church , and its repreſentative a General Council, and to all his 
Superiors in their due order , fo faras by Law he is obliged 3 who holds an internal 
communion with all Chriſtians , and an external communion fo far as he can with 
a good conſcience 3 who approves no Reformation but that which is made by law- 
ful Authority , upon ſufficient grounds , with due moderation 3 who derives his 
Chriſtianity by the uninterrupted Line of Apoſtolical Succethion; who contents him- 
IF with his proper place in the Eccleſiaſtical Body 3 who disbelieves nothing con- 
tained in Holy Scripture , and if he hold any errors unwittingly and unwillingly , 
doth irmplicitely renounce them by his fuller and more firm adherence to that infalli 
ble Rule 3 who believeth and praGiſeth all thoſe crederda and agenda, which the Uni- 
verſa] Church ſpread over the face of the Earth doth unanimouſly believe and pra- 
iſe as neceſſary to Salvation, without condemning or cenſuring others of diffe- 
rent Judgment from himſelf in inferior Queſtions , without obtruding his own opi- 
nions upon others as Articles of Faith z who is implicitely prepared to believe and 
do all other ſpcculative and practical Truths, when they ſhall be revealed to him: 
And in ſum , qui ſententiam diverſe opinionis vinculo non preponit unitatis , that pre- 
fers not a ſubtlety or an imaginary truth before the bond of peace ; He may ſecurely 
ſay , My name us Chriſtian , my ſirname is Catholick, 

From hence it appeareth plainly, by the rule of contraries, who are Schiſma- 
ticks z whoſoever doth uncharitably make ruptures in the myſtical Body of Chrifty 
or ſts up altar againſt altar in his Church, or withdraws his obedience from the 
Catholick Church, or its repreſentative a General Council , or from any lawful 
Superiors , without juſt grounds; whoſoever doth limit the Catholick Church unto 
his own Sect, excluding all the reſt of the. Chriſtian World , by new Dodtrines, 
or erroneous cenſures , or tyrannical impoſiticns z whoſoever holds not internal 
communion with all Chriſtians, and external alſo, ſo far as they continue in a Ca- 
tholick conſtitution z whoſoever not contenting himſelf with his due place in the 
Church, doth attempt to uſurp an- higher place , to the diſorder and diſturbance 
of the whole bodyz whoſoever takes upon him to reform without juſt Authotity , 
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and good grounds 3 And Laſtly , whoſoever doth wilfully break the Line of Apo- 


' ſolical Succetlion , which is the very nerves and ſfinews of Eccleſiaſtical unity and 


communion, both with the preſent Church , and with the Catholick Symbolical 


' Church of all ſuccetlive Ages 3 He is a Schiſmatick ( qu# talis, ) whether he be 
. guilty of Heretical pravity, or not, 


what is un- 
derſtood by 
the Church of 
Englabd. 


Now having ſeen who are Schiſmaticks , for clearing the ſtate of the Queſtion , 
Whether the Church of Ergland be: Schiſmatical or not, it remairicth to ſhew in a 
word, what we underſtand by the Church of England. | 

Firſt, we underſtand not the Exghiſh Nation alone , but the Engliſh Dominion , 
including the Britiſþ , and Scotiſh, or Iriſh Chriſtians 3 for Ireland was the right 
Scotia major : and that which is now called Scotland , was then inhabited by Britif 
and Irif , under the names of Pits and Scots, 

Secondly, though I make not the leaſt doubt in the world , but that the Church 


of England before the Reformation , and the Church of England after the Reforma- 


tion , are as much the ſame Church; as a Garden before it is weeded , and after it 
is weeded , is the ſame Garden 3 ora Vine, before it be pruned, and after it be 
pruned and freed from the Luxuriant Branches , is one and the ſame Vine : yet be- 
cauſe the Roman-Catholicks do not object Schiſm to the Popiſh Church of Exgland, 
but to the Reformed Churchz Therefore in this Queſtion ,, by the Church of Eng- 
land , we underſtand that Church'which was derived by lincal ſucceſſion from t 
Britiſh , Engliſh, and Scotiſh Biſhops, by mixt ordination , as it was legally efta- 
bliſhed in the dayes of King Edward the Sixth , and flouriſhed in the Reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth , King Fames , and King Charles of bleſſed memory , and now 
groans under the heavy yoke of perſecution 3 whether this Church be Schiſmartical 
by reaſon of its ſecethon and ſeparation from the Church of Rome, and the ſuppo= 
ſed withdrawing of its obedience from the Patriarchal Juriſdiction of the Roman 
Biſhop ? As for other aſperſions of Schiſm , of lefſer moment , we ſhall meet with 
them in our Anſwers to their Objections. 


es 


C HAP. I IT: 


That the ſeparation from Rome was not made by Proteſtants , 
but by Roman-Catholicks themſelves. 


HIS: being the ſtate of the Queſtion, I proceed to examine the firſt 
ground or Propoſition : That the Engliſh Proteftants were not the firſt Au- 
thors of the Separation , but principal Roman-Catbolicks , great Advocates in 
their dayes , and Pillars of the Roman-Church, Whether the A or Statute of Sepa- 
ration were operative or declarative, creating new right , or manifeſting, or reſto- 
zing old right ; Whether the power of the Romen-Court in England was juſt or uſur- 
ped, abſolute and immutable, or conditional and changeable z Whether the poſ- 
{ethon thereof was certain and ſetled, or controverted and unquiet, ( though no 
man throughly verſed in our Laws and Hiſtories can reaſonably doubt of theſe 
things, ) This is undeniably true, that the ſeceſhon and ſubſjraction of obedience 
was not made by our Reformers, or by any of their friends or favourers , but, by 
their capital Enemies and Perſecutors, by Zealots of the Roman Religion, 
And this was not done ſecretly in a corner ,- but openly in the ſight of the Sun, 


diſputed publickly , and determined beforc-hand, in both our Univerfities , which 


after long deliberation , and much diſputation, done with all diligence , zeal, and 
conſcience , made this final reſolution and profeſſion: Tandem in hanc ſententiam 
unanimiter corvenimus , ac concordes fuimus , videlices Romanum Epiſcopum majorem 
aliquam Furiſdiftionem non babere fibi 2 Deo collatam in ſacra Scriptara in hoc Regno An< 
gliz , qudm alinm quemvis externum Epiſcopum: That the Roman Biſhop. bad no great- 
er Furiſdittion within the Kingdom of England conferred upon him by God in boly Scri- 
pture, than any other forreign Biſhop. After this the ſame was voted and decreed in 
our 
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our National Synods : And Laftly , after all this , received and eſtabliſhed in full Sac. Syn. an. 


iament, by the free conſent of all the Orders of the Kingdom, with the con- 
— hor or of Four and twenty Biſhops , and Nine and twenty Ab- 
bats, then and there preſent. To paſs many other Statutes, take the very words 
of one of the main Ads it ef: That England is ax Empire , and that the King as 
Head of the body politick,, conſiſting of the Spirituality and Temporality » bath plenary 
power to render final Tuftice for all matters, &c, Firſt, England is, that is, origi- 
nally , not ſhall be by vertue of this Act. What is it ? an Empire. if it be an Em- 
pixe, then the Sovereigns thereof have the fame Priviledges and Prerogatives with- 
in their own Dominions , which the old Emperors had in theirs. It the King be 
Head of the body politich, confiſting of the Spirituality and Temporality, then in Eng- 
land the King is the political Head of the Clergy, as well as of the Laity. So he 
ought to be, and not he onely, but all-the Soveraign Princes throughout the 
world , by the very Law of Nature, 
What becomes now of that grand _— againſt Proteſtants, for making their 
King the Head or Sovereign Governor (for theſe Two are convertible terms ) of 
the Engliſh Church or Clergy? A Title firſt introduced by Roman-Catholicks , and 


* fince waved and laid aſide ol Proteſtants, not ſo much for any malignity that was 


in it, as for the il! ſounds fake; becauſe it ſeemed to intrench too much upon the 
juſt right of our Saviour, and being ſubject to' be miſunderſtood , gave offence to 
many well-affeQed Chriſtians, And what doth this Law- ſay-more than a great 
Cardinal ſaid not long after ? One that was as near the Papacy as any that ever mit 
it, and was thought to merit the Papacy as well as any that had it in his dayes. I 
mean Cardinal Pool in his Book de Concilio: Hoe munus Imperatortbus Chriſti fidem 
profeſſis Dews ipſe Pater affignavit , ut Chrifti Filn Dei Vicarias partes gerant ;, God the 
Father bath aſſigned this to Chriſtian Emperors , that they | ſhould aft the part of 
Chriſt the Son of God , ( in General Councils.) And yet more fully in his Anſwer to 
the next Queſtion , Pontifex Romanus wt caput ſacerdotale Viearias Chriſti veri capitis 
partes gerit,, at Ceſar ut caput regale , &c, The Pope as s Prieftly Head doth execute 
the Office of Chrift the true Head , but we may alſo truly ſay , that the Emperor doth gx- 
ecxte the Office of Chrift as @ Kingly Head. And fo he concludeth : Chriſt faid- of 
himſelf, Af! power is given me both in hegven and earth : Tn utrique ergo poteſtate, ec, 
Therefore we cannot doubt but Chrift bath bis Depmties for both theſs powers, the Pope 
in the Church , the Emperor in the Commorr wealth. © Thus writes the Popes own 
Legate to his Brother Legates in the Tridentine Council ,, when he deſired to fa- 
your his Maſter as much as he could, | 

But 1 proceed to our Statute; The King of England hath , that is , already in 


preentby the fundamenta) conftitution of the Monarchy; not ſhall have fromhence« 


rth , plenary power , without the Licence, or help, or concurrence''of arty i for= 
to receive the laſt ap te 
Rome , or at Rome, for all matters Ecclefiaftical and Temporal; Eccleſiaſtical by his 
Biſhops,. Temporal by _ udges. There is __ difference between'a Kings ad- 
miniftring Juſtice in Ecclefraftical cauſes by himfelf, and by his Biſhops..- Liften to 
the Canon of the Milevitan Council : It bath pleaſed the Synod, that whas Biſhop ſoe- 
yer ſhall requeſt of the Emperor the cogniſance of, publick, judgmend ( in forme caſes ) be 
be deprived of bis hanowr, Bug if be petition 10 the Emperor for Epiſcopal- j . 
( that is, to make Biſhops his Deputies or Commiſſioners to hear it) it ſoonld nos 
prejudice him. They forbid a Biſhop of his own accord, in theſe dayes ; and in 
ſome caſts,to make his firſt addreſs for Juftice to a ſecular Magiſtrate : Bue they do 
not forbid him to appear before a ſeeular Magiftrate being cited 3 And they allow 
him jn-all caſes though of pure Eccteiaftical cogniſince , to ek to'a Soverei 

+=ay for an equal indifferent Hearing by Biſhops delegated and authoriſed 


The Teſtimony of this Statute is fo clear and authentick in it felf,” that it need 
not be corroborated with any other Ads of the ſame kind. Yet Three- things are 
urged againſt it, Firſt , that Henry the Eighth at this time was 2 fivourer of the 
Proteſtants, Secondly , that he cared not for Religion , but looked onelyto the fa- 
H 2 tisfaGion 
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tisfaction of his own humours and luſts. Thirdly , that to withhold due obedi- 
DEE ence is as Schiſmatical, as to withdraw it 3 And that the Reformed Church of 
* England may be innocent of the one, and yet guilty and neceſſary to the 
other. - 
Mew, the 8th 5 the firſt Exception I-reply , That Henry the Eighth was ſo far both then and 
the Proteſtants long aftcr, from being a friend or favourer af the Proteſtants , that he was a moſt 
| bittcr perſccutor of them. After this the Pope himſelf, ( though he was not well 
pleaſed to loſe ſo ſweet a morſe] as England was ) fo well approved of Henry the 
Eighth's rigorous proceedings againſt the Proteſtants , that he propoſed him to the 
wy I Emperor as a pattern for his imitation, Inſomuch , as ſome ſtrangers in thoſe 
98. Ed, "658 dayes coming into England, have admired to ſee one ſuffer for denying the Pope's 
Supremacy, and another for being a Proteſtant at the ſame time. So though they 
looked divers waycs , yet like Sampſon's Foxes , each had his firebrand at his 
rail. 
But to clear this point home, ' there needs no more bnt to view the Order of the 
Statutes made concerning Religion and Ecclehiaſtical Juriſdiction in the Reign of 
that King, . 
23. H.8. The AR for no perſon to be cited out of his own Dioceſs, except in certain ca- 
24. H.8. fes, The Ad probibiting all Appeals out of England to ths Court of Rome. The 
25. H.3. Ad forthe ſubmillion of the Clergy -to the King. The AQ for payment of Firſt 
26, H.8. fruits to the Crown. An Ac for Exoncration from all exaQions of the Court of 
Rome, The Ac declaring the King to be Supream Head of the Church of Eng- 
28. H, 8- land, Ay A againſt Popiſh Bulls , Faculties, and Diſpenſations: And the A 
for utterly extinguiſhing the Uſurped Authority of the Roman Biſhop were all, or 
the moſt of them, enated before the Eight and. twentieth year of Henry the 
Eighth. And if my Notes fail me not 3»(for we arc chaſed from our books) they 
were all reccived and eſtabliſhed in Ireland the very ſame year , the Lord Gray being 
then Lord Deputy of Ireland; All this while there were no thoughts of any Re- 


' formation; All this while the Proteſtants foynd little grace from King Henry ; nor 


indeed throughout his whole Reign , ordinarily. 

A As for the ſuppreſſion of Monaſteries in his time , I ſhall deal clearly , and de- 
_— _ clare what I conceive to. be the judgment of moderate Engliſh Proteſtants concern- 
naſterics. ing that Ad... Firſt , we fear that covetouſneſs had a great oar in the boat, and 

that ſundry of the principal Actors had a greater aim at the Goods of the Church, 
than at the Good of the Church : Or otherwiſe , why did they not ( as they pre- 
tended and gave out ) preſerve the ſpoils of the cloiſters for publick and charitable 
 . Uſes; as'the foundation of Hoſpitals, and freeing the Commonwealth from a pare 
x _ of its neceſſary charges ?- Why did they not reſtore the appropriated, ( or as we call 
c '_ them truly jmpropriated tythes.)» to the Incumbents and lawful Owners, who had 
aQual cure .of.fouls, fram whom they had been unuſily withheld ? eſpecially con- 
ſidering that; in- ſome Pariſhes the, poor Vicar's ſtipend was not ſufficient to maintain 
| a good 'Plowman, ' The Monks pretended that they had able members to diſcharge 
the cure of-ſouls, ahd- what difference whether the Incumbent were a ſingle perſon, 
| ” an aggregated body? But what meer Lay-men could 'pretend is beyond my un- 
+ >» derſtanding;. : TR, Wy; 

'.,,. Secondly, we examine not whether the abuſes which were then brought to 
light were true or feigned - þut this we believe, that Foundations which were good 
; knthcir original inſtitution, ought not to be deſtroyed for acceſſory abuſes z or for 
; the'faylts of, particular perſons, So we ſhould neither leave a Sun in Heaven, for 
that hath-hecs adored by Pagans; nor a ſpark of fire, or any eminent creature , 
how benehcial ſoever uponcearth, for they have all been abuſed. Therefore Lycur- 
gs is juſtly;condemned ,_ becauſe out of :an hatred to drunkenneſs he-ciit down all 
the Vines, in. Sparta 3 whereas he ſhould : have brought the Fountajns 'of water 

ncarer, 
* Thirdly;; when the Clergy in a Kingdom are. really,. (and: not upon. the feigned 
pretences'of-£Sacrilegious perſons.) grown to. that excellive Grandeur, that they 
guite overballance the- Laity , and leave the Commonwealth neither ſufficient men , 
nor-{uſkgjent mcans , to- maintain it (elf; .it is lawful by prudent Laws to m——_— 
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their farther growth , as our Anceſtors and all the Nations of Europe have done by 
prohibiting new F oundations of Religious Houſes , and the alienation of Lands to 
the Church, without ſpecial Licence as we ſhall ſee hereafter, And if the exceſs 
be { exorbitant , that it is abſolutely and evidently deſtructive to the conſtitution of 
the Commonwealth, it is lawful ( upon ſome conditions and cautions not neceſl: ary 
to be here inſerted) to pou the ſuperfluous branches, and to reduce them to a 
right temper and equilibrium , for the preſervation and well-being of' the whole bo- 
dy Politick, It hath been alwayes held lawful in ſome caſes to alicnate ſome things, 
that had formerly bcen given to the Church, as for the redemption of Chriſtian Ca- 
| ptives, for the ſuſtenance of poor Chriſtians , who are living Temples, in the dayes 
_ of Famine, and for preſervation of the Church it felf from demolition 3 But era- 
dication , to pluck up good inſtitutions root and branch, is not reformation, which 
we profeſs, but deitruction. 

To conclude this digreition. So as Monaſteries were moderated in their number, 
and in their revenues3 So as the Monks were reſtrained from medling, between the 

Paſtor and his flock, that is the Bark and the Tree, as it was of old , Monachws in 
oppido , Piſcis in arid» , a Monk in a great Town was thought like a ittle fiſh upon 

ry land 3 So as the abler fort, who are not taken up with higher ſtudies or weigh- 
tier imployments, were inured to beſtow their ſpare hours from their devotions in 
ſome prohtable labour for the publick good , that idleneſs might be iripped of the 
cloak of contemplative devotionz So as the vow of perpetual ccolibate were redu- 
ccd to the form of our Exgliſh Univerſities, ſo long a fellow , ſo long unmarried , 
or of the Canoneſſes and Biggins, on the other fide the Seas, which are no longer 
reſtrained from wedlock than they retain their places or habitsz So as their blind 
obedience were more enlightened , and ſecured by ſome certain rules and borinds 3 
So as their mock-poverty ( for what is it clſe to profeſs want, and ſwim in abun- 
dance,) were changed into a competent maintenance z And Laſtly, So as all opini- 
on of ſatisfaction and ſupererogation were removed 3 I do not ſee why Monaſteries 
might not agree well enough with reformed devotion. 

So then , Henry the Eighth at the time of his ſecelſion from Rome, and long af- _ = 8h 
ter , even ſo long as he lived , was neither friend nor favourer of the enſuing retor- ones Ag 
mation , nor ordinarily of Proteſtants in their perſons. As may yet more manifeſt- 31 Hen. g, 
ly appear by that cruel Statute of the Six Articles z which he made after all this, in 
the One and Thirtieth year of his Reign, as a Trap to catch the Lives of the poor 
Proteſtants. A Law both writ in blood, and executed in blood, 

But ſuppoſe that Henry the Eighth had been a friend to Proteſtants, what ſhall Much leg 
we ſay to all the Orders of the Kingdom ? What ſhall we fay to the Synods, to the thoſe who 
Univerſities, to the Four and twenty Biſhops, and Nine and twenty Abbats , who Fned we 
conſented to this Act ? were all theſe Schiſmaticks? Were Heath , Boner , Tonſtall, paration from 
Gardiner , Stokgſley , Thurleby, &c. all Schiſmaticks ? If they were , then Schiſma- Rome, 
ticks were the greateſt oppoſers of the Reformation , the greateſt enemies of the 
Proteſtants, and the greateſt pillars and upholders of the Roman Religion. Theſe 48. & Mon. 
were they that granted the Supremacy to King Henry the Eighth 3 Archbiſhop War- rs 
ham told him it was his right to have it before the Pope. Theſe were they that Re wes, 
preached up the Supremacy of the King at St. Pauls Croſs , and defended his Supre- g Longlandsi 
macy in Printed Books. Theſe conſented to the Acts of Parliament for his Supre- Þ+ 391- 
macy , and the extinguiſhing of the power of the Roman Biſhop in England. . Theſe 
were they who helped to make the Oath of Supremacy , and took 1t themſelves , 
and all others of any Note throughout England , except onely Fiſher Biſhop of Ro- Hift. el 
cheſter , and Sir Thomas Moor , —_— were in Priſon before it was Enacted , for op- #474 eart.an; 
poſing the King's Marriage, and the ſucceſſion of his Children to the Crown , at- pal.fs þ.7"" 
ter it was Ordained in Parliament. And wiſe men have thought that the former z,, jap. Adche 
had taken it, if he had not been retarded by the expeQation of a Cardinals Hat , p. 325+ 

- which was come afar as Calice, 

Or rather what ſhall we ſay to the whole Body of the Kingdom , if we may be- 
lieve the Teſtimony of Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter , a Learned Perſon of —_—_ m— 
very near relation to King Henry, and in all other things a great Zealot of the Ro- Ring out the 
man Catholick party , in his Book of true Obedience, publiſhed with a Preface to it Pope. 
3 Þ made 
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made by Biſhop Bonner. Thus he, No forreign Biſhop + bath authority among us All 
de vera Obed. . ſorts of People are agreed with us upon this _ with moſt ftedfaſt conſent, that no manner 
of perſon bred or brought up in England, bath ought to do in Rome. A full confeliion - 
of an able Adverlary, to which I ſee not what can be excepted, unleſs it be ſaid of 
him, as it was of Aeneas Sylvins, Stephanus probavit, Wintonienſis negavit, Door 
, Gardiner approved it, but the Biſhop of Wincheſter retradted it. Admit it were ſo, 
as it was indeed, what is that to the ſtedfaſt unanimous conſent of the whole. King- 
Cired by Kin dom ? which appears not onely from hence, but from ToyftaPs Epiſile to Cardinal 
Fames in his Pool, and Bekenſhaw's Commentary of the Soveraign and Abſolute power of Kings ; 
Triplici nodo As likewile of the difference between Kingly and Ecclefraſtical power, And Laſtly and 
— plex pa % » principally, by a book ſet forth by the Engliſh Convocation, called, The Iyſtitution of 
- mo pe '2s, 4 Chriſtian man. And to ſhew yet further, that Ireland was unanimous hereia with 
and Ireland. England, we find in the Three and thirtieth year of Hexry the cighth, which was be- 
fore all thoughts of Reformation, not the Iriſh oncly, as the O Neals, O Relies, 0 
Councel bock. Birns, O Carols, &c. But alſo the Engliſh Families, as the Deſmonds, Barries, Roches, 
of porn y 32- Bourks, whoſe poſterities do ſtill continue Zealous Romaniſts, did make their ſub- 
A miſſhons by ins Sir Anthony Sellenger, then chief Governour of that King- 
dom, wherein they acknowledged King Henry to be their Soveraign Lord, and confeſſed 
the Kings Sirpremacy in all cauſes, and utterly renounced the Furiſdiftion of the Pope, So 
the Bithop of Wincheſter might well fay, that there was an Univerſal and ficdfaſt 
conſent in the ſeparation from Rome. 
The pretend» The Sccond Exccption weighs {© little, that it ſcarce deſerveth an Anſwer. Ad- 
— of _ mitting, but not granting,that any,or all,the Calumniesof that party againſt Henry 
ble tothe the Eighth were true, whereof divers by their impollibility, and by the contradidti- 
Reformation, on of their Authours, do carry their own condemnation written in their fore-heads; 
And although Henry the Eighth had been our Reformer, as he was not 3 yet all this 
would tignifte nothing as to this preſent queſtion. God doth often good Works by 
ill Agents. Jehu'*s heart was not upright towards the Lord, yet God uſed him as an In- 
ſtrument to reform his Church, and to puniſh the Worſhippers of Baal. We have 
heard of late of an aggregative Treaſon, not known bcforein the World 3 But ne- 
- . ver untill now of an aggregative Schiſm, The additionof twenty fins of another 
nature cannot make that to be Schiſm which is not Schiſm in it (elf. We are ſorry 
for his fins,under a' condition, that is, in caſe they were true, which for part of them 
we have no great Reaſon to believe 3 But we are abſolutely without condition glad 
of our own libertic, The truth is, God Almighty did ſerve himſelf of a moſt un- 
- lawfil diſpenſation granted by the Pope to King Henry the Eighth, to Marry his 
Helinſs in Brothers Wife, as an occaſion of this great work. I ſay unlawful, becauſe it was af- 
Hen. &. þ-923- ter judged unlawful by the Univerſities of England, France, Ttaly, after mature delibe- 
CRE _ H. ration, and ſome of them upon Oath, and by above an hundred forreign DoQors of 
; principal Reputation for Learning. The coals of the Kings ſuſpicion were kindled 
in Spain, France, and Flanders, no enemies to the Pope, and blown by Cardinal Wolſey 
for ſiniſter ends; But it was Cranmer that ſtruck the nail home, And God diſpoſed 
all things to his own glory, | 
To their Third Exception, That to withhold obedience is Schiſmatical as well as 
to withdrawit z 1 anſwer firſt, that they cannot accuſe us as acceſſaries to Schiſm, 
until they havefirſt condemned their own great Patrons, Champions and Conteſſors 
for the principal Schiſmaticks, Did Roman-Catholicks themſelves find right and 
(uthcientreaſon to turn the Pope out of England at the fore-door, in fair day-light, 
as an Intruder and Uurper ? And do they expedt that Proteſtants, who never had a- 
ny relation tohim, ſhould let him in again by ſtealth at the back-door ? 


Turpiis ejicitur, quam 101 admittitur, hoſþes. 


It is true, Queen Mary afterwards gave him houſe-room again in Exglandfor a 
ſhort timc. But heraged fo extreamly, and made ſuch bonefires of poor innocent 
Chriſtians in every corner of the Kingdom, that it is no marvail if they deſired his 
room rather than his company. 

T haveoften wondred how any rational man could ſatisfic himſelf fo as to "—_ 
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the ſeverity of our Lawes, or the rigour of our Princes fince the Reformation, a 
motive to his revolt from our Church. Surely the Inquiſition was quite out of his 
mind; but 1 mcddle not with forreign affairs. He might have conſidered, that more 
Proteſtants ſuffercd death in the ſhort Raign of Queen Mary, Mcn, Women, and 
Children, than Roman-Catholicks in all the longer Rage ot all our Princes fincc 
theReformation put together,” The former by fire and faggot, a cruel lingring tor- 
ment, wt ſentirent ſe mori, that they might tee] themſelves to dy by degrees : The 
other by the gibbct, with ſome opprobrious circumſtances, to render their (uiſerings 
more exemplary to others. The former meerly and immediately for Religion, be- 
cauſe they would not be Roman-Catholicks, without any the leaſt 'prxtext of the 
violation of any political Law : The latter not mcerly and immediately for Religi- 
on, becauſe they were Roman-Catholicks, for many known Roman-Catholicks in 
England have livedand dycd in greater plenty, and power, and Reputation 'in every 
Princes Raign, ſince the Retormation, than an Exgliſh-Proteltant could Jive among the 


Triſþ-Roman-Catholicks, fance their Inſurrection. If a ſubject was taken at Maſs it: 


(elf in England, which was very rare, it was but a pecuniary mul. No ſtranger 
was everqueſtioned about his Religion. I may not here omit King Fames his athr- 
mation, That no man in his Raign, or in the Raign of his Predeceſſor Qucen Eliza» 
beth, did ſuffer death for Conſcience ſake or Religion. 

But they ſuffered for the violation of civil Laws, as either for not acknowledging 
the political Supremacyof the King in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes over Eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſons, which is all that we aſſert 3 which the Roman-Catholicks themſelves in Henry 
theEighth's dayes did maintain as much, or perhaps more than we. /We want not 
the conſent of their own Schools, or the concurrent practiſe of Kings and Parlia- 
ments of their own Communion, As San@a Clara doth corte(s, Valde multi doftores, 
&c. Very many Dodors do hold. that for the publick benefit of the Commonwealth, Princes 
have Furiſdiftion in many cauſes, ' otherwiſe being of Eccleſiaſtical cogyiſance, by poſitive 
Divine Law, and by the Law of Nature. And though himſelt ſcem rather to adhere 
to others who aſcribe unto them meerly a Civil power 3 yet he acknowledgeth, with 
the ſtream of Schoolmen, that by their Soveraign Office by accident, 'and indirectly, 
for the defence of the Commonwealth, and the preſcrvation of publick Juſtice. and 
peace, they have great power over Ecclcſiaſtical perſons in Eccicliaſtical cauſes, in ma- 
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ny caſes; As they may command Biſhops to diſpoſe their ſpiritual affairs to|the peace of the » 


Commonwealth, They may remove the froward from their offices, They may defend the op- 
preſſed Clerg y from the unjuſt oppreſſions of Eccleſiaſtical Fudges, &c. which he contcſ- 
ſeth to beas much asour Article ſctteth forth. What the practiſe of other Kings and 
Princes is Herein, we ſhall ſce more fully whenT come to handle my fifth Propokiti on; 
Or elſe for returning, into this Kingdom ſo qualiicd with forbidden orders, as the 


Lawes of the Land do not allow) The State of Venice doth not, the Kingdom of 


France hath not abhorred from the like Laws) Or Laſtly, for attempting to ſeduce 
ſome of the Kings Subjects from the Religion Eſtabliſhed in the Land, In all theſe 
caſes beſides Religion, there is ſomething of EleCtion 3 He that loves Danger doth often 
periſh in it, The truth is this, An hard knot muſt havean heavy Mall z Dangerous 
and bloudy poſitions and practiſes produce ſevere Lawes. No Kingdom is deſtitute 
of neceſſary remedies for its own Conſervation. If all were of my mind, as I bc- 
lieve many are, I could wiſh thatall Seditious Opinions, and over rigorous Statutes, 
with the memory of them, were buricd together in perpetual oblivion. I hold him 
ſcarce a good Chriſtian that would not caſt on one{pade full of earth! towards their 
interment. Pardon this digrefſton, if it be one z Cruelty is a Symptome of Schiſm. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that, though the Romaniſts could be contented to brand their 
own friends tor the principal Schiſmaticks : yet, they ſhallnever be able to prove us 
acceſſarics, or faſten the fame Crime upon us, who found the ſeparation made to our 
handsz who never had any thingto do with Rome; who never ought them any Ser- 
vice but the reciprocal duty of love; who never did any a&-to oblige us to them 3 
or todiſoblige us from them. Indeed it were ſomething, , if they could produce a 
Patent from Heavenof the Popes Vicariate General under Chriſt over all Chriſtians 3 
( But that we know theycannever do )Orbut ſo muchas an old Canon of a general 
Council that did ſubje&t us to their Juriſdiction 3; Soas the fame were! neither lawful- 
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ly revoked, nor their power forfeited by abuſe, nor quitted by themſelves. Until then 
they may withdraw their charge of Schiſm. 

Nay, yet more, though they could juſtifie their pretended title}, yet we ading no- 
thing, but preſerving, all things in the ſame condition we found them, are not cenſu- 
rable as formal Schilmaticks, whileſt we err invincibly, or but probably, arid are im- 
plicitely prepared in our minds, to obey all our juſt Superiors , ſo far as by Law we 
are bound, whenſoever we ſhall be able to underſtand their right. 

There have been many Schiſms in the Roman Church it ſelf. Sometimes Two 
Popes, ſometimes Three Popes at a time. One Kingdom ſubmitted to one , this 
to another, that to a Third , every one believing him to whom he ſubmitted to be 
the right Pope , and every one ready to have ſubmitted to'the right Pope, if they 
had known who he was. Tell me, were all thoſe that ſubmitted to Antipopes 
preſently Schiſmaticks ? That were too hard a cenſure, The Antipopes themſelves 
were the Schiſmaticks, and the Cardinals that elected them, and all theſe who ſup- 
ported them for avaritious, or ambitious, or uncharitable , ends. 

We may apply to this purpoſe that which St. Auftize aid concerning Hereticks , 
Dui ſententiam ſuam, quamviz falſam atque perverſam, nulla —_— animoſnate defendit, 

preſertim quam nou audacia preſumptionis ſue pepererit , ſed a ſedutis & in errorem la- 
ſis parentibus accepit > querit autem cauta ſolicitudine veritatem, corrigi paratus cum in- 
wvenerit , nequaquam eft inter Hereticos deputandus. He that defends not his falſe m 
with pertinacious animoſity, baving not invented it bimſelf , but learned it from his er- 
ring parents; If be inquire carefall after the truth, and be ready to embrace it, and to 
corrett bis errors when be finds them, be is not to be reputed an Heretick, | 

Ff this be true in the caſe of Herclie , it holds much more ſtrongly in the caſe of 
Schiſm , and eſpecially that Schiſm which is grounded onely upon Humane conſtitu- 
tions. He that diſobeys a Lawtful Superior through invincible ignorance, whom 
he deſerted not himſelf, but found him caſt off by his Parents, if he be careful to 
underſtand his duty , and ready to ſubmit ſo far as in juſtice he is bound, he js not 
to be reputed a Schiſmatick, It men might not be ſaved by a general and implicite 
Repentance, they were in a woful condition; for who can tell how oft he offendeth ? 
Cleanſe thou me from my yu faults, And if by general and implicite repentance, 

[ implicite faith? why not by general and implicite obcdi- 
ence? So as they do their uttermoſt endeavours to learn their duties, and are ready 
to conform themſelves when they know them. God looks upon his creatures with 
all their prejudices, and expects no more of them than according to the talents 
which he hath given them. If I had Books for that prays , I might have cited 
many Laws and many Authours to pun , that the final ſeparation from Rome was 
made long before the reformation of the Church of Exgland. But it is a Truth ſo 
evident and ſo undeniable by all theſe who underſtand our affairs, that I ſeem to my 
ſelt to have done overmuch in it already. | 

I do expe that it ſhould be urged by ſome , that there was a double ſeparation 
of the Church of England from Rome : The former from the Court of Rome 3 the 
ſecond from the Church of Rome: The former in point of Diſcipline the later in 
point of DoGtrine : The former made in the dayes of Henry the Eighth 3 the other 
in the dayes of Edward the Sixth; That if the Proteſtants were not guilty of the 
former , yet certainly they were guilty of the later. | 

To this I give Two Anſwers : Firſt , that the ſecond ſeparation in point of Do- 
cine doth not concern this Queſtion, Whether the Church of England be Schiſmatt- 
cal, but another, Whether the Church of England be Heretical , or at leaſt Heterodox , 
( for every error doth not preſently make an Hzrefie ) which cannot be determined 
without diſcuſling the particular differences between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of Ergland. It is an undeniable primciple to which both parties do yield 
firm aſſent , that they who mad: the firſt ſeparation from the Primitive pure Church , and 
brought in corruptions in Faith , Liturgy , or uſe of the Sacraments, are the guilty par- 
ty. Yea though the ſeparation were not local, but onely moral , by introducing er- 
rors and innovations , and making no other ſeceſſion : This is the iſſue of our con- 
troverſie, If they have innovated firſt , then we are innocent, and haye done no 


-more than our duties. It is not the ſeparation , but the cauſe, that makes a Schi(- 


matick, Secondly 


D1scoursR IL of the Church of England. 


Secondly, I anſwer, that as Roman-Catholicks ( not Proteſtants ) were the Au- 

thors of the $eparation of England from the Court of Rome z ſo the Court of Rome 

it {elf ( not Proteſtants ) made the Separation of England from the communion of 

the Church of Rome, by their unjuſt and tyrannical cenſures, excommunications , 

and interdi&tions, which they thundred out againſt the Realm,for denying their ſpi- 

ritual Sovercignty by Divine Right , before any reformation made by Proteſtants. It 

was not Proteſtants that left the communion of the Church of Rome, but the Court 

of Kome that thruſt all the Engliſh Nation both Proteſtants and Roman-Catholicks 
together out of their doors , and chaſed them away from them, when P6pe Paul 

| the Third excommunicated and interdicted England, in the dayes of Henry the Balla P auli 
Eighth , before ever any reformation was attempted by the Proteſtants. In that con- 3- 4P#d_ Sam 
dition the Proteſtants found the Church and Kingdom of Englznd in the dayes of = wm _—_ 
Edward the Sixth. So there was no need of any new Separation from the commu- *** on 
nion of the Church of Rome, the Court of Rome had done that to their hands. So 
to conclude my Firſt Propoſition, Whatſoever ſome not knowing, or not weighing, 
the ſtate of our Afﬀairs , and the Acts and Records of thoſe times have raſhly or ig- 
norantly pronounced to the contrary} it is evident that the Proteſtants had no hand 
either in the Separation of the Engliſh Church from the Court of Rome, or in 
their ſeparation from the Church of Rome : . The former being made by profeſſed 
Roman-Catholicks, the later by the Court of Rome it ſelf; both before the Refor- 
mation following in the dayes of Edward the Sixth , both at a time when the poor 
Proteſtants ſuffered death daily for their conſcience upon rhe Six bloody Articles. 


CHAP. IV. 


That the King and Kingdom of England, in the Separation 
' from Rome, did make no new Law , but wvindicate their 
ancient Liberties. | 


T*HE Second Concluſion upon examination will prove as evident as the for- 
mer , That Henry the Eighth, and thoſe Roman-Catholicks with him, who made 
| the great Separation from the Court of Rome , did no new thing , but what 
their —_— in all ages bad done before them , treading in the ſteps of their Chriſtian 
Anceſtors. | 
And Firſt , it cannot be deny'd, but that any Perſog or Society that hath afi Eminent pers 
eminent reputation of learning, or prudence , or piety , or authority , or power, ſons have grear 


hath ever had, and ever will have, a great influence upon his or their neighbours, fluence wich 
without any legal Juriſdition over them, or ſubjection due from them. didion, a; 


Secondly, it is confeſſed , that in the primitive times great was the dignity and The dignity of 
authority of the Apoſtolical Churches, as Rome, Antioch, Epbeſus , Hieruſalem, ** = —wa 
Alexandria, which were founded by the Apoſtles themſelves 3 And that thoſe anci- A 
ent Chriſtians in all their differences did look upon the Biſhops of thoſe Sees as ho- 
nourable Arbitrators , and faithful Depoſitaries of the genuine Apoſiplical Traditi- 
ons, eſpecially wherein they accorded one with another. Hence is that of Tertwul- 1, de Pre- 
lian , Conſtat omnem doftrinam. que cum ills Ecclefiis Apoſtolicis , matticibus , O& origina- ſcr. adver|. 
libus , conftirat, &c. war rw doftrine agrees with thoſe Hy rhed, original, motber- Hareſ. 
Churches, is to be reputed true. And in this ſenſe and no other, St. Cyprian, 

a great admirer and imitater both of the matter and words of Tertzllan , 

whom he honoured with the Title of his Maſter, doth - call the Church of L. 4, Epift. 9s 
Rome a Matrix, and a root. But if the Tradition varied, as about the obſer- © 
vation of Eafter, between Viftor Biſhop of Rome, and Palycrates Biſhop of Epbeſus, the 
one  - yr op S.Peter and S.Parxl, the other from S. Fohn : the reſpetiveChur- 
ches did conform themſelves to their Superiours z or if they were free, ( as 
the 
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' the Brizanuique Churches were ) to their own judgrnnt 3 orto the example of their 


- Neighbour Churches 3 or kept them to the Tradition delivered unto them by their 


firlt converters. As in this very controverhie about Exgfter, and ſome baptiſmal Rites, 


the Britiſh and Scotiſh Biſhops alwayes adhered to the Eaſtern Church. A ſtxong 
preſumption that thence they received the Faith, and were not ſubordinate to the 
Patriarchal See of Rowe. But yet all this honouzable reſpe@ proceeded from a free 
prudential compliance, without apy perpetual or neceſſary ſubjeGion. Afﬀter wards 
ſome Churches loſt, ſome gained, the place and dignity of Apoſtolical Churches, ci- 
Fovel.131. e. hcrby cuſtom, ſo Epheſus loſt it 3 orby the Canong of the Fathers, (o Conſtantinople 
3- et4 Aid getit5 or Laſtly, by Imperial priviledges, ſo 7uftinians and Carthage obtained 
it, 
K is no mar- Thirdly, Itis not to be doubted of, but that after the year ſix hundred, after that 
n thar = Pope Boniface had quitted his Patriarchal dignity, by aſſuming a moxe lofty title of 
hinGlf _— univerſal Biſhop, The ſucceeding Popes by the connivence, leave, or conſent, of our 
England by Kings, did ſometimes moxe, ſometimes leſs, upon won of their ww Jurif- 
degrees. dition, by degrees thrutt in their fickle into the Eccleſiaſtical affajrsof England, 
Whoſovever ſhall ponder duly with what a depth of prudence the Roman-Court hath 
meſnaged all occaſions and occurrences to the advantage and adyancement of that 
See, and conſequently to the improvementof theix own authority 3 whoſoever ſhall 
weigh (criouſly with what art and cunning the Papacy ( as it now is) was tacked 
intothe Church contrary to wind and weather, and how their beginning of Unit 
was ſcrued up toanOmyipotence, and Nniyerſality of power 3 whoſpever ſhall duly 
conſider what advantage they made to that See, and therein to themſelves, by the 
onely countenancing of Phocas his baſe and bloudy Murther, or of Charles Martel his 
more glorious and ſucceſsful revolt, will not wonder to obſerve, how they did watch 
their times when we had Princes of weak judgments, or neceflitous, or ſuperſtitious, 
or of unjuſt or Litigious Titles, to wind themſelves into Britain. Nay, rather he 
will admire that they did not radicate themſelves more deeply and more firmly 
therein > which without doubt they had effected, but for their exorbitant rapines, 
whileſt they thought that like Foxes they might prey moſt boldly fartheſt from their 
own Kennel ; Anglia vere hortus noſter deliciarum , puteus inexbauſtus eft, ubi nyulta 
abundant, multa de multis extorqueri Peſan 3 That England indeed wy bis garden of dee 
79. And wheremany things did abound, out of 
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much, much might be-extorted. 

But firſt this intruſion was manifeſt Uſurpation and Tyranny 3 This was the Gans 
grene of the Church, which no ſubſequent poſſeſlion or ſubmiſſion could warrant, 
no Trad of time or Preſcription ſufficiently confirm, QNod.ab initio frit invalidum 
tratu temporis non convaleſcit, That which is not onely unjuſt, but invalid in its be- 
ginning, can never be made valid by the empty preten(e of a following cuſtom or 

No Saxon, Preſcription. Neither do I findin truth that any of the petite Saxon Kings, or their 
Britiſh Ki Subjects, though ſome of themindebted to St. Gregory for their firſt Converſion, and 
ever A— i all of them much weakned by their Sevenfold diviſion, ( for at firſt of Seven Kings 
obliging ſub- there was but onely one who was a Chriſtian, namely the King of Kent 3 Neither 
wiſſion to the yy2s it any of his Progeny(who did afterwards unite the Heptarchy into 3 Monarchy) 
much le that any of the ſucceeding Kings of Ezgland, or of Great Brittain united, 
did ever make any Solemn, formaFor obliging acknowledgment of their ſubmiſſion 
; to the Biſhop of Rome. | 
Bed.L.tic.26, But on the contrary, when Auſtin firſt arrived in England, he ſtaied in the+ INe of 
--*  * Thanet, until he knew the Kings pleaſure, and offered not to Preach in Kezs, until he 
had the Kings Licenſe forhim and his followers to Preach throughout his Domini 
Bed. 1.1. c.29+ ns. So not onely their Juriſdiction , but eventhe exerciſe of thei al fun&i« 
on within thatRealm, was by the Kings leave and Authority. The donation or re» 
ſignation of King Fobn, whereby he went about to makea free Kingdom ſervile and 
feudatary to the Pope, did concern the Crown maxe than the Miter, and was ſoon 
hifſed out of the World to the perpetual ſhame and infamy of ſuch mercenary Pas 
ftors;z yet to obtain this Ludibrious a& the power of the Keyes was abuſed, and 
the Kingdom of England fiood interdied by the (pace of fix years and three 
Moneths. 
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| The Popes 1n later times had ſome power in England, of courteſie, not of Duty, 
but never that Omnipotence which they gaped after. Sometimes they ſent their 


Meth 


he Popes 


power in 


Nuncio's or Legates into Englend. So they did of old into other Patriarchates. England was 
Sometimes they admitted-Appeals from England to Rome, So they did of old from of courteſie, 


Africk Sometimes they Excommunicated the Engliſh Subje&ts. So did Pope Vitor 
long ſince excommunicate all the Afiatickg, But neither Afis nor Africh, for all that 
did acknowledge the Popes Juriſdiction, On the other ſide , fometimes their Legates 
werenot permitted to enterinto the Realm, or after their arrival thruſt out of the 
Realm; unleſs they would give caution by Oath for their good demeſnour. Some- 
times their Bullsand Excommunicarions were flighted or damned, and they who 
procured them ſoundly puniſhed for their labours. Sometimes all Appeals to Rome 
were prohibited under moſt ſevere penalties, and their decrees rezeted. All this 
while our Kings and Biſhops called Councils, the one under civil puniſhments, the 
other under Eccleſiaſtical, made Eccleſtaſtical Laws and Conftitutions in their Synods 
and Parliaments, yea expreſs Conſtitutions againſt the Court of Rome it (elf, with as 
much tartneſs and vehemency as King Henry the Eighth. And with this onely 
difference, that they endeavoured to draw the people out of the Popes clawes at 
home, and he thought it more —_—_— to throw the Pope over the Britiſh Sea 
once for altogether. The old and lawful Patriarchal power of the' Roman Biſhops 
within their own deſtri&s, had been renounced long before by themſelves. ' Their, 
new univerſal Monatchy, ete&ed by themſelves, was not capable of preſcriptions 3 
or if it had; yet ſuch a dubious ws get emer as the Popes did hold'in England at 
the mercy and diſcretion of the right owners, was not ſufficient to make a legal pre- 
ſcription, orto juſtifie their pretended Title, or to render them bone fide poſſeſſorer, 
lawful and conſcionable poſſefſors. This is that which I am now to demonſtrate in 
this ſecond ground. | 

The moſt famous ( T had almoſtfaid the onely ) appellant from England to Rome 
that we read of before the Conquelt was F7lIfride Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who not- 
withſtanding that he gained ſentence upon ſentence at Rome in his favour 3 And not- 
withſtanding that the Pope did ſend expreſs Nuncio's into England, on purpoſe to ſee 
his ſentence exccuted 3 yet he could not obtain his reſtitution or the Ferefi of his 
ſentence for ſix years, daring the Raigns of Kin _ and Alfrede his Son. Yea 
King Alfrede told the Popes Nuncio's expreſfly, That he honoured them as bis Parents 
for thei grave lives and honourable afpefts, but be could not give any affent tq their Legati- 
01; Becauſe it was againſt reaſon, that a perſon twice condemned by the whole Council of 
the Engliſh, ſhould be reſtored upon the Popes Letter. If they had believed the Popeto 
be their competent Judge, either as univerſal Monarch, or ſo much as Patriarch of 
Brittain, or any more than an honourable Arbitrator, ( which all the Patriarchs were 
even without the bounds of their proper Juriſdictions ) how comes it to paſs that 
two Kings ſucceilively, and the great Councils of the Kingdom, and the other Arch- 
Biſhop Theodore with all the prime Ecclefiaſticks, and the lower of the Enghſh 
Clergy, did fo long and foreſolutely oppoſe ſo many ſentences and Meſſages | A 
Rome, and condemn him twice, whom the Pope had abſolved ? Confider that Wilfride 
was an Arch-Biſhop, notan inferiour Clerk 3 And if an appeal from England to Rome 
had been proper or lawfvl in any caſe, it had beenfo in his caſe, But it was other 
wiſe determined by thoſe who were moſt concerned, 

Malmesbury ſappoſeth, either by Inſpiration, or upon his own head, that the King, 
and the Arch-Biſhop Theodore were ſmitten with remorſe before their deaths, for the 
injury done to Wilfride and the lighting of the Popes Sentence, Letter and Legates. 
But the contrary is moſt apparently true 3 for firſt, it was not King Alfrede alone, 
but the main body of the Clergy, that oppoſed the Popes Letter, and the reſtitution 
of W:lfride, in that manner as it was decreed at Rome. 

Secondly, after Alfrede and Theodore were both dead, we find the Popes ſentence 
and WW/iIfides reſtitution till oppoſed by the ſarviving Biſhops, in the Raign of Alfes 
des Son. To clear the matter paſt contradiQion, let usconſider the ground of this 
long and bitter contention 3 Wilfride the Arch-Biſhop was become a peat plaraliſt, 


and had ingroſſed into hishands too many Eccleſiaſtical Dignities. The King and 
the Church of Ergland thought fit to deprive himof ſome of ther, and: to confer 
mem 


Wilfride the 
firſt great Ap- 


pellant. 
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them upon others. Wilfride appealed from their ſentence unto Kome. The Pope gave 
ſentence after ſentence in favour of Wilfride, But tor all his ſentences he was not, he 
could not be reſtored, until hthad quitted two of his Monaſteries, which were in que- 
ſtion, Hengeſthill dean, & Ripon,which of all others he loved moſt dearly, and where he 
was afterwards interred. This was not a conqueſt,but a plain waving of his ſentences 
from Rome, and a yielding of the queſtion; for thoſe had been the chief cauſes of the 
controverſie, So-the King and the Church after Alfredes death ſtill made good his 
concluſion, That it wasagainſt reaſon, that a perſon twice condemned by the whole 
Council of the Engliſh , ſhould be reſtored upon the Popes Bull. And as hedid not, 
ſo neither did they, giveany aſſent to the Popes Legation, 

So unfortunate were appeals to Rome in thoſe dayes : And as unfrequent as un- 
fortunate 3 for from that time until Anſelmes dayes after the Norman Conqueſt in the 
Raign of the firſt, we do hardly meet with another appeal. Then Pope 
Paſchalis the ſecond had deviſed anew Oath for Arch-Biſhops, when they received 
theirPall 3 An Oath much wondered at in all places, asa firange innovation, Signifi- 
caſti reges & Regnimajores admiratione permotos, Exc. Tou ſignified unto me that Kings and 
Nobles were moved with admiration, that the Pall was —_ you by our Miniſters, 
xpon condition that you ſhouldtakg an Oath which they brought you written from us, &c. 

This Oath was that which animated Anſelme to conteſt ſo hotly with ,the King, 
The main controverſie was about this very queſtion of Appeals to Rome. The 
King pleaded the fiindamental Laws and Cuſtoms of the Land, Conſnetudo Regni 
mei eft 2 Patre meo inſtituta, ut nul preter licentiam Regis appelletur Papa. Not conſu- 
etudines regni tolit, poteſtatem quoque & coronam Regis violat, &c. Tt is a cuftom of my 
Kingdom inſtituted by my Fatber, that no Pope may be appealed unto without the Kings Lis 
cenſe, Hethat taketh away the Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, doth violence to the power and 


. Crown of the King. It istobe noted, that the Laws Eſtabliſhed by his Father ( that 
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was IWiliam the Conquerour ) wereno other than the Lawes of Edward the Confe(- 
for, that is toſay, the old Saxon Laws. So he might juſtly ſay, both that it was an 
ancient immemorial Cxſtom of the Kingdom, andalſo that it was inſtituted or efta- 
bliſhed by his Father. So Hoveden tells us, that as laſt be yielded to the requeſt of bis 
Barons, &c, That was by his authority to confirm the Laws of King Edward. 
But the beſt was, that though Anſelme the Arch-Biſhop was obliged by Oath to the 
Pope, yet the Biſhops were notſo ſoon brought into the ſame bondage, And there- 
fore the former Authour tells us, that In bis exequendis onnes Epiſcopi Anglie Primati 
ſuo ſuſfragium negarunt, In the execution of theſe things, all the Biſhops of England did 
denytheir ſuffrage to their Primate. So unanimous were they in this point. 

Which unanimity.of the whole Realm both Clergy and Laity doth appear yet 
more evidently by the Statute of Clarendon, made in the Raign of the prandechild of 
this King, when all the Prelates-and Peers of the Realmdid confirm the former an- 
cient Britiſh Engliſh cuſtom, not onely by their conſents, but by their Oaths, whereof 
weſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, And uponthiscuſtom was that Law 
grounded, which our Hiſtories do make mention of, $i quis inventus fuerit literas vel 
mandatum ferens Domini Pape, &c.capiatur, et de eo ficut de Regis traditore &* regni, ſine 
dilatione fiat juſtitia. Tf any one be found bringing in the Popes Letter or Mandate, let him 
be apprebended, and let juſtice paſi upon him without delay as a Traitor tothe King and 
Kingdom. And generally every man is interdifled, or forbidden, to appeal to the Pope, 
And the Legations from Rome were almoſt as rare as Appeals to Rome, during, the 
Raignsof all the Britiſh and Saxon Kings, until the Norman conqueſt, As Gregory 
Biſhop of Oftiumthe Popes own Legate did confeſs, That he was the firſt Roman 
Prieſt that was ſent into thoſe parts of Brittain, from the time of St. Auſtin, And thoſe 
Legates were no others than ordinary Meſſengers or Embaſſadors, ſent from one 
Neighbour to another. Such a _ as a Legantine Court, or a Nuncio's Court, was 
not known in the Britiſþ Worldin thoſe Ages, and long after. It is not enough to 
ſhew that one Roman Biſhop did onceſend over one or two Doors to help to pro- 
pagate or confirmthe Faith, or to lend their helping handsto Religion fainting, 

This may well ſet forth their Devotion, and our obligation, But further as to the 
preſent queſtion it ſignihes juſt way. 

Favours ceaſe to be favours, when they aredone onpurpoſe to deprivemen of their 
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ancient liberties. The Britiſh Biſhops, and E»gliſh alſo, have done as much for other 

Nations, over whom they did never challenge any Juriſdiction. The French Church 

ſent over German and Lwpus to help and root up the relics of Pelagianiſm in Bri- 

tain , yet did never pretend thereby to any Authority over the Britains, 7 

Add to this, that during all the time from St. Gregory to the Conqueſt , it was Saxon Kings 

uſual for the Britiſh , Saxon, and Daniſh Kings , with their Clergy or great Coun- br—wer'] ym 

cil, to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws, and to regulate the external Diſcipline of the 

Church within their Dominions : Witneſs the Laws of Excombert , Tva, Withred , 

Alfrede , Edward , Athelftan, Edmond, Edgar, Athelred, Canutus, and Edward the 

Confeſlor , = whoſe Laws one makes it the Office of a King to govern the Church Cap. 15. 

4 the Vicar of God. Another implyes a power in the King and his Judges, to take Caps 5+ 
cogniſance of wrong done in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, Tt was t9 this holy King Edward ; 

the Confeſſor , that Pope Nicholas the Second by his Bull for him and his Succeſ- 

fors , granted theſe enſuing Priviledges to the Kings of England for ever ; Namely, 

the Advocation and protedion of all the Churches of England , and power in bis ſtead wad 
20 make juſt Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions , with the advice of their Biſhops and Abbats. m_ __ 
This Grant is as full or fuller , than that which Urban the Second made to STE 
Earl of Sicily, from whence the Kings of Spaiz at this day do not onely challenge, 

but enjoy, in a manner all Eccleſiaſtical power in Sicily. If the Pope had ever had 

any ſuch right as he pretends , this onely Bull were ſufficient to ;uſtific our Kings. 

But they enjoyed this very power from the beginning , as an eſſential flower of 

their Crowns, without any thanks to the Pope. To make juft Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitu- 

tions in the Pope's ſtead, faith the Bull, To govern the Church as the Vicar of God, (aith 

the Law of the Land. | | FR 

The Biſhops of Rome have ever been very kind , in granting thoſe things which gre ofthe 2 o« 

were none of their own , and in making deputations and delegatiohs to them who man Biſhops. 
ſtood in need of their help, being lawtully inveſted in that power and dignity , 

which the Popes pretended out of their goodneſs to confer upon them, but in truth 

did it onely for the reputation of their See, and for maintaining the Opinion of 

their own Grandeur. Whether the Deputation were accepted or not, they did not 
much trouble themſelves. So they dealt with Hoſiws , Preſident in the Conncil of 
Nice; So they dealt with the Patriarch of Fxſtinianz prima So they ſerved good 
King Edward, and many others. Norman Kings 

This Legiſlative power in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes over Eccleſiaſtical perſons, the Nor- enjoyed the 

man Kings after the Conqueſt did alſo exerciſe trom timg to time, with the advice an 
and conſent of their Lords Spiritual and Temporal. Hence all thoſe Statutes con- 
cerning, Benefices, Tyths, Advowſons, Lands given in Mortmain , Prohibitions , 
Conſultations, Premunires, Quare impedits , Priviledge of Clergy , Extortions of 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts or Officers, and regulating their due Fees, Wages of Prieſts, 
Mortuaries , Sanctuaries, Appropriations, and in ſumme, all things which did \ 
belong to the external ſubſiſtence, regiment, and regulating of the Church , 
and this in the Reigns of our beſt Kings, long and long before the Reforma- 


tion. Cap es 
Othobone the Popes Legate, under Urban the Fifth , would have endowed Vi- —_— 


cars upon appropriated Rectories , but could not. But our Kings by Two Sta- 77 ,* "12, 
tutes or Acts of Parliament, did eaſily effe& it. With us the Pope could not make 


a Spiritual Corporation, but the King. The Pope could not exempt from the Ju- 2 X. 4-c. 3+ 


riſdiction of the Ordinary; but the King , who by his Charter could convert Secu-' 2 H 4+& 4» 
lars into Regulars. The Pope could not grant the Priviledge of the Ciſtercians and 

other Orders, to be free from the payment of Tyths 3, but the King. The Pope 

could not appropriate Churches , but the King : We find Eight Churches appropri- 

ated to the Abby of Crowland by the Saxon Kings, Three Churches appropriated 

to the Abby of Battell by the Conquerour , and Twenty by Henry the Firſt to the 

Church of Sarisbury. The King in bis great Council could make void the Certifi- 

cates of Ordinaries in caſes of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance , and command them to ab- 

ſolve thoſe perſons who were judged by his Authority to be unjuſtly excommunica- 9. 6.6.11; 
ted. The Pope could nor Tranſlate an Arch-Biſhoprick, or a Biſhoprick , but the Coop Reporr: 
King. The diſpoſition of Eccleſiaſtical prefermgnts upori lapſe , accrued not to the Camdries caſes 
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no more force ' 


Pope,but to the King, a plain evidence that he was the Lord Paramount, And the 


King onely could incur no lapſe, Nulkem tempus occurrit Regi, becauſe the Law ſup- - 


poled that he was buſied about the weighty Afﬀairs of the Kingdom, The reve- 
nues of a Buyhoprick in the vacancy, ' belonged not unto the Pope, but to the 
King 3 which he cauſed to be reltorcd , ſometimes from the time of the Firſt Va- 
cancy , ſometimes from the time of the filling of the Church with a new Incum- 
bent, according to his good pleaſure. | 

The Canons of the Pope could nct change the Eccleſiaſtical Laws of England , 
but the King , whoſe Laws they were, He had power in his great Council to re- 
ceive the Canons , if they were judged convenient , or to reject them, and abro- 
gat2 them, if they were judged inconvenient. When ſome Biſhops propoſed in 
Parliament the reception of the Eccletiaftical Canon , for the Legitimations of Chil- 
dren born before Marriage ( without ſuch a reception the Canon was of no force 
in England ) All the Peers of the Realm ſtood up and cryed out with one voice , 
Nolumw leges Angliz mutari,, We wall not bave the Laws of England to be changed. 
The King and Parliament made a Legillative Expoſition of the Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Lyons concerning Brgamy, which they would not have done , unleſs they had 
conceived themelves to have power, according to the Fundamental Conſtitutions 
of the Kingdom, cither to receive it , or reject it. Ejus eft legem interpretari cujus 
eſt condere , He that hath authority to expound a Law Legiſlatively, hath power to 
make it. The King and Parliament declared Pope Urban to be the right Pope in 
a time of Schifm , that is, in relation to Exgland , their own Kingdom , not b 
determining the Titles of the Popes , but by applying the matter to the one, ya | 
ſubſtraQing it from the other. All theſe are ſo many evidences, that when Pope- 
ry was at the highelt , the Biſhops of Rowe had no ſuch abſolute Eccleſiaſtical Sove- 
rcignty in the Church and Realm of Exgland z and that what power they exerciſed 
at any time more than this, was by connivance, or permilhon, or violent uſurpa+ 
tion 3 and that our Primates had no forreign Superivur. Legally eſtabliſhed over them, 
but onely the King, as he was the Supream Head cf the whole body politick, to 
ſee that every one did his duty , and enjoyed his due right , who would not ſuffer 
one ofs his Barons to be excommunicated trom Rome , without his privity and con- 
ſent. . . 

No Legate de latere was allowed by the Law in England, but the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. And if any was admitted of courteſie , he was to take his Oath , to 
do nothing derogatory to the King and his Crown. If any man did denounce the 
Pope's Excommunication without the afſent of the King, by the Law , he forfeited 
all his Goods. Neither might any man appeal to Rome without the King's Licence. 
In the year 1420. the Pope tranſlated the Biſhop of Lincoln» to Vork, But the Dean 
and Chapter abſolutely refuſed to admit him, and juſtihed their refuſal by the Laws 
of the Land , and by the favour of the Country carried the cauſe z fo as the. Pope 
was forced to recall him to Lincoln. 

Having mentioned the Statutes of Mortmain, I cannot but do my Native Coun- 
try , and the Church of Englard that right , to clear it from an heavy accuſation, 
framed againſt it upon miſtaken grounds, That the Engliſh Proteſtants had made a 
Law $0 maintain and patronize Sacriledge, that no man ( how penitent ſoever ) could re- 
ftore any thing to the Church , which had been formerly taken from it. God forbid. Fialt, 
the Statutes of Mortmain were not made by Proteſtants , but in the dayes of Henry 
the Third , Edward the Firſt, and Richard the Second, between the laſt of which , 
and Hewry the Eighth , there reigned Six Kings ſuccethively. That is one great mis 
ttake. Secondly , the Statutes of Morimain did not at all concern the reſtitution of 
any thing that had been taken away. There was no uſe for that in thoſe dayes. The 
onely ſcope of thoſe Laws, was to reſtrain the Firſt Donation of Lands to the 
Church without Royal Aﬀent, That is another miſtake. Thirdly , theſe very 
Laws of Mortmain are not fo incredible, nor ſo hard to be believed, nor ſo altoge- 
ther deſtitute of pretidents and examples , as that Authour doth imagine , ſo as po- 
fterity ſhould ſearcely believe that ever any ſuch Law had been made. 

He might have remembred the Proclamation of Moſes, when the people had al- 
ready oftercd abundantly , for the adorning of the SanQuaryz Let neither man nor 

| woman 


nes | ne” the Church of England. Z 


woman make any more work, for the offering of the Santiuary. So the people were reſtram- 
ed from bringing. He might have called to mind a like Law of Theodoſius a godly Em- 
perour, and propitious to the Church, to moderate the peoples bounty, and the Cler- 
gies covetoulnels. Which Law St. Ambroſe and St. Hierome do ſo much complain of, 
not againſt the Emperour who made the Law, but againſt the Clergy, who deſerved 
to have ſuch a Law made againſt them. He might have found the like Law made 
by Nicephorus Phoeas , and attexwards revived by Emanuel Comnenus.” He might have 
remembred, that the troubles between the Pope amd the Venetians, did fpring partly 
from ſuch a Law. 

Briefly , with a little ſearch he might have found like Laws in Germany , Poland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Sicily, And if he will truſt Padre Paolo, in the Papacy it ſelf. The 
Prince cannot wrong his Subjett that is an Owner and Poſſcſſor of Lands or Heredi- 
taments in a well ordered State, Then why ſhould it be in the power of a Subje&kt 
that is an Owner, to wrong his Prince and his Country ? But by ſuch alienations of 
Lands to the Church in an excel[live and unproportionable meaſure, the Prince loſeth 
his Right, that is, both his Tribute, and his Military Service, and Fines upon change 
of Tenants. The Commonwealth loſeth its ſupportation and due- proteQion. 
Therefore they were called the Laws of Mortmain, becauſe the Lands fo alienated to 
the Church were put into a dead hand, from whence they never returned: And ſo in 
time the whole Signiory ſhould be the Churches , as it is elegantly expreſſed by the 
Venetian Orator to Paxl the Fifth , NF fortunis omnibus gxuantur, ne quicquid ſub Calo 
Veneto homines arant, ſerunt, edificant, omnia veluti quodam Oceano Eccleſie abſorbeantur, 
nibilque fibi reliqui fiat unde Rempublicam, patriam, teCia, templa, aras, focos, ſepulcra .ma- 
Jjorum defendere poſſint, Leſt the Citizens ſhould be turned out of their eſtates, leſt all which 
men plow, ſow, build under the Venetian Heaven ſhould be ſwallowed up into the Ocean of 
the Church, and nothing be left wherewith to defend the Commonwealth , their Country , 
their Houſes, their Temples , their Altars , their Fires, and the ſepulcbers of their Ance- 
ors. 

4 To prevent this great inconvenience, the Laws of Mortmain weze deviſed prudent- 
ly, to ballance the Spirituality and the Temporalty, that the one do not {wallow up 
the other, to which all wiſe Legiſlators have ever had, and ought to have, a ſpecial 
regard, 

Fraxce no man can build a new Church without the King's Licence verified in 
Parliament. A new Monaſtery builded in Genoa, without Licence, is to be confiſca- 
ted. In Spain without Licence Royal, no new Religions can enter into the Kingdom, 
The Fathers of St. Francis de Paulz began to build a Church in Madrid, upon their own 
heads, but they were topped. So equitable, ſo neceſſary, hath this Law of Mortmain 
been thought to all Nations. 

But to leave this digreffion , and come up cloſer to the dire point without any 
conſequences. In the Reign of King Henry the Second , ſome controverſies being 
likely to ariſe between the Crown, and Thomas Beekgt Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
The King called a General Afembly of his Archbiſhops , Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, 
and Peers of the Realm , at Clarendon, where there was made an acknowledgment 
or memorial , Cujuſdam partis conſuetudinum & libertatum Anteceſlorum ſuorum , Regis 
videlicet Henrici avi ſui , & aliorum, que obſervari debebant in Regno, & ab omnibus 
zeneri , Of a certain part of the Cuſtoms and Liberties of bis Predeceſſors , that is to ſay , 
bis Grandfather Henry the Firſt, Son of the Conqueronr , and other Kings. ( A parte ) 
but ex ungue, Leonem 3 from the view of this part, we may conclude of what na- 
ture the reſt were. ( of the Cuſtoms ) The Cuſtoms of England are the Common 
Laws of the Land. ( Ky bis —_—_— }) that is to ſay, the Saxon, Daniſh, and 
Og , Kings ſucceſſively. And therefore no marvel if they ought to be obſerved 
of all, | 

This part of their ancient Cuſtoms or Liberties they reduced into Sixteen Chas 
pters or Articles , to which all the Archbiſhops , Biſhops , and other Ecclefiaſticks, 
with all the Peers and Nobles of the Realm , did not onely give their acknowledg+ 
ment, and conſent , but alſo their Oaths, for the due obſervation of them. Tr 
would be-tedious and impertinent to relate them all, I will onely cull out ſome of 


them. One was, that all Appeals in England muſt proceed regularly from the Arch- 
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Deacon to the Biſhop , from the Biſhop to the Archbiſhop \, and if the Arch-biſhop failed to do 
juſtice, the laſt complaint muſt be to the King , to give order for redreſi, that is, by fit 
Delegates. But there might be no farther or other Appeals without the conſent of 
the King: whercby the Nanciatures, and Legantine Court, and the Court of 
Rome it {elf are all at the King's mercy; Wherein did the Pope's great ſtrength lie 
in thoſe dayes? when his hands were fait tied both at home and abroad , 

Another Cuſtom was , that #0 Eccleſiaſtical perſon might depart out of the Kingdom 
without the King's Licence ( no n&@though they were ſummoned by the Biſhop of 
Rome, ) And it the King permitted them to £0 , yet if be required it , they muſt give 
caution or ſecurity to att nothing burtful or prejudicial to the King or Kingdom, in their 
going thither , abiding there, and returning home. You ſee our Anceſtors were jealous 
of Rome in thoſe dayes.” Whether it was their providence or their experience that 
taught them this Leſſon, certainly their prudence to prevent dangers was very com- 
mcndable. . 

A Third Cuſtom was , that the revennes of all Eccleſiaſtical me belonging to 
the King's demeiſne , during the vacancy, were to be received by the King, as tree- 
ly as the rents of his own demeiſnes. Tell me, who was then the Patron and Politick 
Head of the Church ? 

A Fourth Cuſtom was , that when an Archbiſhoprick,, Biſhoprick, Abbacy or Priory 
did fall void , the eleftion was to be made by ſuch of the Principal Dignitaries or Members 
of that reſpefiive Church which, was to be filled, as the King ſhould call together for that 
purpoſe , with the King's conſent , in the King's own Chappel. And there the Perſon ele- 
Gied was to do his homage and fealty to the King , as to bis Liege Lord. Thclater form 
of, Dei & Apoſtolice ſedis gratia , had taken no root in England in thoſe 
dayecs. 

The ret are of the ſame nature, as that Controverſies concerning Advowſons 
ought to be determined in the King's Courtz Benehices belonging to the King's Pa» 
tronage could not be appropriated without his Grant. 

When a Clergy-man was accuſcd of any Delinquency, the King's Court ought 
to determine what part of his accuſation was of Civil, and what part of Eccleſia- 
Kical cogniſance. And the King's Jultice might ſend to the Eccleſiaſtical Court to 
ſec it ordered accordingly. None of the King's Servants or Tenants that held of him 
in capite might be excommunicated,nor their Lands interdifted, before the King was 
made acquainted, 

When it was queſtioned whether a Tencment were of Eccleſiaſtick or Lays-fee , 
the King's Juſtice was to determine it by the Oaths of Twelve men. All Eccleſia- 
ſtical perſons who held any poſſeſhons from the King in capite , were to do ſuit and 
ſervice for the ſame as other Barons did , and to joyn with the King's Barons in the 
King's Judgments , until it came to ſentence of death , or diminution of Mem- 

rs. 

'To this memorial all the Nobility and Clergy of the Engliſh Nation did ſwear 
frmly , in the word of Truth , to keep all the Cuſtoms therein contained, and ob- 
ſerve them faithfully to the King and his Heirs for cver. Among the reft, Thomas 
Becket the Archbiſhop of Canterbury himſelf, was carried along with the crowd to 
take his Oath; though ſhortly after he fell from it, and admitted the Pope's abſolu- 
ti0n. 

By the Statute of Carlile , made in the dayes of Edward the Firſt , it was decla- 
red ; That the boly Church of England was founded in the eſtate of Prelacy , within the 
Realm of England , by the Kings and Peers thereof , And that the ſcvcral incroach- 
ments of the Biſhop of Rome ſpecificd in that At, did tend to the annullation of the 


fate of the Church, the diſinberiting of the King and the Peers, and the deſtrutiion of 


the Laws and Rights of the Realm ( contra formam collationis ) contrary to the diſpoſition 
and will of the firſt Founders, Obſerve | in the ſtate of Prelacy |} not of Papacy; | with- 
in the Realm ] not without itz [| By the Kings ] not by the Popes 3 of whoſe exor- 
bitant and deliruftive uſurpations as our Ancelitors were moſt ſenſible, ſo they want- 
ed ncither will nor power to remedy them. 

' To corroborate this Law by former preſidents , and thereby to ſhew that our 
Kings were ever accountgd the right Patrons of the Engliſh Church, King = 
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walk made Wilfride Biſhop of the South Saxons , now Chicheſter. King Alfrede | i 
po Aﬀertie 4 of Sherburn, and Oenewulphus Biſhop of Wincheſter, © Edward yp nies 
the Confeſſor made Robert Archbiſhop, whom before from a Monk he had made 257- 
Biſhop of London. Thus the Saxon Kings in all Ages beſtowed Biſhopricks with- Id, l.2.þ £5. 
out any contradition. The Norman Kings followed their example, No ſooner yeh 204. 
was Stigand dead, but Wiſham the Conquerour elected Larfrank, Abbat of St. Ste- 

phens it Caen to be Archbiſhop. Wiliam Rufus upon his Death-bed eleted A4nſelme 

tobe Archbiſhop of Canterbury. And until the dayes of Henry the Firſt, the Popes 

never pretended any right, nor laid any claim,to the Patronage of the Engliſh Chur- 

ches. : 

The Articles of the Clergy do preſcribe, that eleTions be free, ſo as the King's conge ArticuliClert. 
Þ eflire , or Licence to elett be firft obtained, and afterwards vbe eleftion be made good by 
the Royal aflent and confirmation. And the Statute of Proviſors, Or Sovereign Lord 
the King and his Heirs , ſhall have and enjoy fir the ime , the collations to the Archbbiſh- 
opricks and other Dignities eleWive which be of bis Advowry, ſuch as bis Progenitors had 

ore free eleftion was granted. Sith the firjt eleftions were granted by the King's P, 0- 
renitors upon 4 certain form and condition, as namely, to demand Licence of the King to 
thuſe , and after choice made, to have his Royal afient. Which condition being kepr, the 
thing ought by reaſon 10 return to its firſt Nature. 

Further, by the ſame Statute of Proviſors it is declaratively EnaQted, That it 5s 
the Right of the Crown of England , and the Law of the Realm , that upon ſuch miſ- 
chiefs and damages happening to the Realm , (by the incroachments and opprellions 
of the Court of Rome , mentioned in the Body of that Law ) The King ought , and 
is, bound by bis Oath , with the accord of bis people in Parhament, to makg remedy and 
Law for the removing of ſuch miſchiefr. We find at leait Seven or Eight ſuch Sta- 
tutes made in the Reigns of ſeveral Kings againſt Papal Proviſions, Reſervations, 
and Collations , and the miſchiets that lowed from thence. 

Let us liſten to another Law , The Crown of England bath been ſo free at all times, 
that it hath been in no earthly ſubjeftion , but immediately ſubjefied to God in all things * 
touching its regality , and to n9 other , and ought not to be ſubmitted to the Pope. Oh- 16 R.2.C.5. 
ſerve theſe exprethions, free at all times, free in all things, -in no earthly ſabje&i- 
on, immediately ſubje&ed-to God , not to be ſubmitted to the Pope. And all this 
in Eccleſiaſtical affairs , for of that nature were all the grievances complained of in 
that Law, as appears by the view of the Statute it (elf. Then it the Kings of 
England and. the repreſentative Body of the Engliſ» Church do retorm themſelves ac- 
cording to the Word of God , and the pureſt Patterns of the primitive times, they 
Owe no account to any , as'of duty , but to God alone. | 

By the ſame Statute it is EnaQted , That they who ſhall procure or proſecute any P- 
piſs Bulls and Excommunications ( in certain caſes ) ſhall incur the forfeiture of their 
Eftates, or be banifhed , or put out of the King's proteftion. By other Statutes it -is | 
Enacted , That whoſoever ſhonld draw any of the King's Subjefts out of the Realm, (to 27 E.3. C.n 
Rome ) in plea about any cauſe , whereof the cogniſance belongeth to the King's Court, or 
ſhould ſue in ary Forreign Court to d:feat any Tudgment given in the King's Court , 
( that is; by appealing to Rome ) they ſhould ineur the ſame Penakties. body of 
the Kingdom would nor ſuffer Edward the Firſt to be cited before the Pope. - Henry 
the Sixth , by the Counſel of: Hwmphry Duke of Glocefter , the ProteQtor, proteſted 
againſt Pope Marris and his -Legate , That they would not admit him con- 
ary iy e Laws and Liberties of che Realm 3 and diſſented from whatſoever 

E Cd, . | 

So we fee plainly, that the King and Church of Exglaud ever enjoyed as great 
or greater Liberties than the Gallican King, and Church. And that King Henry the 
Eighth did no-more in cffe& , than his Progenitors from time to time had done be- 
fore him. Onely they laboured to dam ap the ſtream, and he thought it more ex- 
pedient to ſtop ap the Fountain, of Papal Tyranny not by limiting the habitual 


25E 3, 


AZ. and Mn. 


Juriſdiction of the Roman Biſhop , which was not in his power to do, but by ſub- 
ſtraQing the matter, and reftraining the a&ual exerciſe of it, within his own Do- 
Minions. - And it is obſervable, that in the greateſt heat of theſe contentions , the 
Prelates of the Realm being preſent in Parfiament , difavowed the Pope's incroach- 

| I 3 ments, 
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ments, and offered the King to ſtand with him, i# theſe and all other caſes touching 
his Crown and Regality, as they were bound by their Allegiance, That is, according 
to the Law of Feuds, according to their homage done, and according to the Oath 
which they had taken at their Inveſtitures and other Biſhopricks, 

Indeed , of later dayes during thoſe bloody wars between the Houſes of Tork 
and Lazcaſter , the Popes ſometimes invaded this undoubted Right of our Kings de 
fatio , not de jure , as was eafic for them to do, and tendered.to the Biſhops at their 
Inveſtitures another Oath of their own making, at firſt modeſt and innocent enough, 

Pontif, vern- that they ſhould obſerve regulas Sanftorum Patrum,, the rules of the Holy Fathers; But 

Poniif.novum* fo: they altered the Oath, and falſified their Pontifical as well as their Faith, chan- 
ging regulas Sanforum Patrum , into Regalia Sandi Petri, that they ſhould maintain 
the Royalties of St. Peter. A'ſhameleſs forgery, and admitting them to be interpre- 
ters of their own Forms, opening a gap to rob Kings of their faireſt Jewels of their 
Crowns, and Biſhops not onely of their Juriſditions , but alſo of their loyalty 
and allegiance'to their lawful — , unleſs they take the Oath with a Prote- 

Ex Regiſt, ftation , as our Archbiſhop Cranmer did, That be would not bind himſelf to any thin 

Crapm. P.4- contrary to the Laws of God or the Realm, or the benefit thereof 5 Nor yet limit himſelf 

GE Herb. ;,, the Reformation or Government of the Church. Before which time; Two oppoſite 

m—_— and repugnant Oaths were adminiſtred to the Biſhops , as Henry the Eighth made it 
appear plainly in Parliament. 

Many thivgs in prudence might be done but for fear of ſuch like alterations and 
incroachments. Our Kings gave-Peterpence to Rome as an Alms 3 But in proceſs 
of time it was exaQted as a Tribute. The Emperours for more ſolemnity choſe to 
be ſworn by the Pope at Rome, as the Kings of France at Rhemes, and the Kings of 
England at Weſtminſter. And this was miſinterpreted as a doing homage to the 


Pope, 


Rex vent ante fores jurans prius urbis honores , 
Poſt homo. fit Pape , ſumit quo dante coronam. 


The King doth come before the gate, 

Firſt {wearing to the Cities ſtate, - 

The Pope's man then he doth become, 
1 And of his gitt doth take the Crown. 


Poets might be bold by Authority: But it reſted not there. Good Authours af- 
Dceh. part. 2, firm the challenge in good earneſt.” And Clement the Fifth in one of his Canons or 


C. 22+ Decrees doth conclude it , Declaramw pRo_—_ predifia fidelitatis exiftere & cenſeri 


De ſent. & re debere We declare that the aforeſaid Oaths are and ought to be efteemed Oaths of wy = 
s, 


 -——_— IR ance, Lay theſe particulars together, Our Kings from time to time called Cou 


reignty ofour made Eccleſiaſtical Laws, puniſhed Eccleſiaſtical perſons , and ſee that they did 
Kings in Ec- their duties in their callings, prohibited Eccleſiaſtical Judges to proceed , received 
clefiaſtical appeals from Eccleſiaſtical Courts, rejected the Laws of the Pope at their pleaſure, 


— _ with a zolumw , we will not have the Laws of England to be changed , or gave le- 


perſons. 


giſlative interpretations of them as they thought good, made Eccleſiaſtical corpo- 
rations , appropriated Benchices , tranſlated Epiſcopal Sees, forbid appeals to Rome, 
reje&ed the Pope's Bulls , proteſted againſt his Legates , queſtioned both the Le- 
gates themſelves, and all thoſe who acknowledged them in the Kings Bench; I may 
add, and made them pay at once an hundred and eighteen thouſand pounds, as a 
compoſition for their eſtates, condemned the excommunications and other ſentences 
of the Roman Court, would not permit a Peer, or Baron of the Realm tobe excom- 
municated without their conſents, enjoyed the Patronage of Biſhopricks, and the 
inveſtitures of Biſhopricks, inlarged or reſtrained the Priviledge of Clergy, preſcri- 
bed the indowment of Vicars, ſet down the wages of Prieſts, and made Adts to re- 

medy the oppreſſions of the Court of Rome. | 
What did King Henry the Eighth in effe& more than this ? He forbad all ſvits to 
the Court of Rome- by Proclamation, which Sanders calls the beginning of the 
Schiſm 3 divers Statutes did the fame, He excluded the Pope's Legates; fo did the 
Law 
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Law of the Land , without the King's ſpecial Licence. He forbad appeals to Rome, 
/.» did his Predecefſors many ages before him. . He took away the Pope's diſpenſati- 
-ns; what did he in that but reſtore the Eughſs Biſhops to their ancient Right, and 
> Laws of the Country with the Canons of the Fathers to their vigour? He chal- 
fenscd and afſſiimed 4 political Supremacy over Eccleſiaſtical perſons in Eccleſiaſtical 
zauſes3 So did Edward the Confeſſor govern the Church as the Vicar of God in bis own 
Kinodoni, So did his Predeceſſors hold their Crowns as. immediately ſubjefted to 
God: not ſubjetied to the Pope. On the other fide , the Pope. by our Engliſh Laws 
could neither reward freely , nor puniſh freely , neither whom, nor where, nor 
when, he thought fit , but by the conſent or connivance of the State.. He could 
neither do juſtice in England by the Legates without controllment , nor call Eng- 
liſh men to Rome without the King's Licence, Here is ſmall appearance of a good 
Icgal preſcription 3 nor any pregnant ſigns. of any Sovereign Power and a" iti- 
on, by u oubted right, and ſo evident uncontroverted a Title as is pretended. 

I might conclude this my ſecond Propolition with the Teſtimonies of the greateſt 
Lawyers and Judges of our Land, Artiſts ought to be credited in their own Art. 
That the Laws made by King Henry on this behalf, were not operative,but declara- 
tivez not made to create any new Law , but onely to vindicate and reſtore the an- 
cient Law of England, and its ancient Juriſdiction to the Crown. There had 
needed no reſtitution , if there had not been ſome uſurpation. And who can won- 
der that the Court of Rome (o potent-, ſo prudent, {© vigilant and'intent to their 
own advantage , ſhould have made ſome progreſs in their long deſtined projet, 
during the Reigns of Six or Seven Kings immediately ſucceeding one another, who 
were all either of doubtful Title , or meer Uſurpers withoyg, any Title, ſuch as ca- 
red not much for the flowers of the Crown, ſo they might but hold the Diademit 
{elf from their competitors ? | 

Thetefore our Eccleſiaſtical Law was called the King's Law, becauſe the edge and 
validity of it did proceed from Authority Royal , our Eccleſiaſtical Courts were ſti- 
led the King's Courts, by his Judges. | 

It is true, the habitual Juriſdiftion of Biſhops flows from their Ordination : But 
the actual exerciſe thereof, in publick Courts, after a -coercive manner, is from 
the gracious conceſſions of Sovereign Princes. In a word , the Law being meerly 
intended as a remedy againſt uſurpation, it cannot be a new Law, but onelya Le- 
giſlative Declaration of the Old Common Law of England. * 

I will conclude this Chapter with the words ,of Biſhop Bilſon : Ar for bis Patri- 
archate by God's Law he hath none ;, in this Realm, for Six hundred years after Chrift he 
had none; for the laſt Six bundred years looking after greater matters,he would have none; 
above, or againſt, the Prince's Sword , be n_ none; to the Subverſion of the Faith , 
or =_ his Brethren be ought to have none, you muſt ſeek, farther for SubjeGion to 
bis Tribunal , This Land dic none. | 


CHAP. Vv. 


That the Britannick Churches were ever exempted from Forreign 
Turiſdidion for the firſt Six hundred years, and ſo ought 
t0 continue; 


Hirdly , ſuppoſing that the Reformed Church of England had ſeparated it 

' (elf from Rome , and ſuppoſing that the Municipal Laws of the Realm then 
in force, had not warranted "Ch a ſeparation, yet the Briziſþ Churches , 

that is , the Churches of the Britiſh Iſlands ,. England, Scotland, and Hbreland, ec. 
by the conſtitution of the Apoſtles , and by the | Le ſentence of the Catholick 
Church , are exempted from all forreign Juriſdiction ,. and cannot be Schi- 
ſinatical in the lawful Vindication of a juſt Priviledge ſo well —— 
or 
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for the clearer manifeſtation whereof let us confider : 

Firſt , That all the Twelve Apoſtles were equal in mithion, equal in commillion, 
equal in power, equal in honour, equal in all things, except priority of order , with. 
out which no Society can well ſubſift. 

S:3 much Bellarmine confeſſeth , that by theſe words, Ar my Father ſent me , fo 
ſend T you , onr Saviour endowed them with all the fulnefs of power that mortal 
men were capable of, And therefore no ſingle Apotile had Juriſdiction over the 
reſt , par in parem non habet poteflatem , but the whole Colledge of Apoſiles, to 
which the ſupreme Meſnagery of Eccleſiaſtical affairs did belong in common: whc- 
ther a new Apoſtle was to be ordained 3 or the Office of -Deaconſhip was to be exe- 
d&cd; or fit perſons were to be delegated for the ordering of the Church, as Peter 
and Fobn, Fudas and Sylas; cr informations of — moment were to be heard , 
as againſt Peter himfelfz ( though Peter out of modeſty might condeſcend, and ſub- 
mit to that to wh'ch he was not obliged in duty 3 yet it had not become the other 
Apoſtles to fit as Judges upon their Superiour, placed over them by Chriſt ) or 
whether the weightier Queſtions , of the calling of the Gentiles , and circumciſion, 
and the law of Moſes , were to be determined ; till we find Supremacy in the Col- * 
ledge. 

Secondly » That drouke dream, that the plenitude of Ecclefiaſticall power and 
Juriſdiftion was given by Chriſt to St, Peter as to an ordinary Paſtour , to be deri- 
ved from him to his Succeſfours, but to the reft of the Apoſtles as delegates for 
rcarm of life, to dy with themſelves , as it is lately and boldly aſſerted, without 
rcaſon ,, without Authority , cither divine. -or humane ſo it is moſt repugnant to 
the Doctrine of the Fathggs, who make all Biſhops to be the Vicars and Embaſſa- 
dors of Chrift , ( not of the Pope) and Succeſſours of the Apoſtles , indifferently, 
vicaria ordinatione, who make but one Epiſcopacy in the world , whereof every 
Piſhop hath an equal ſhare. St. Peter was a Paſtour , and the Paſtoral Office is of 
perpetual necethty in the Church. Traez . but ſo- were all the reſt of the Apoſtles 
Paſtours as well as he. And if we examine the matter more narrowly.,cxi bono ? for 
whoſe advantage this diftinion - was deviſed ? it was not for St. Peter's own ad- 
vantage, who fetting afrde his principality of order; is -confefled to have had but 
an equal ſhare of power with his Fellow Apoftles , but for the Pope's advantage , 
and the Roman Courts, whom they deſire to inveſt ſolely with the Key of all origi- 
nal JuriſdMian, | 

And if we trace on this Argument a little farther , to ſearch out how the Biſhop 
of Rome comes to be St. Peter's Heir, ex afſe, to the exclufion of his Elder Brother 
the Biſhop of Amrioch, they uce no authority, that I have ſeen, but a blind 
ill-grounded Legend , out of a counterfeit Hegeſippus , of St. Peter's beingabout to 
leave Rome , and Chriſt's meeting him upon = way, and — im tO re- 
turn to Rome , where he muſt be crucihed for his Name which reaſon halts on 
both fides; The foundation is Apocryphal , and the ſuperſtruction is weak and un- 
jointed without any neceſſary conne&ion.* 

Thirdly, It appeareth not to us, that the Apoſtles in thejr days did cither ſet up 
any univerſal Monarchy in the Chutch,' ox ſo much dilate the borders or bounds of 
any one man's ſingle Juriſdiction, as to ſubje& ſo great a part of the Chriſtian 
World , as the. Weſtern Patriarchate, to his obedience. The higheſt that they 
went, if any of thoſe Canons which bear their natnes be genuine, was to Natio- 
nal of Provinctal Primates or Patriarchsz for a Protarch ot Primate and a Patri- 
arch , in the language of the ancient Church fignified one and the ſame thing, in 
whoſe preheminence there was more of order and care, than of ſingle Juriſdiction 
and power, , Read their Three and thirtieth Canon. Ir behoves the Biſhops of every 
diſtin} Nation to know him who-is their firft , ( or Primate ) and to efteem bin as-their 
Head. Aid to do nothing that is of difficulty, or great moment , contrary to bis opittion. 
But neither let him do any thing withowt the opinion of all them. This National Prima- 
cy, or Protarchate, or Patriarchate, under which the Britannick Churches flouriſhed 
for many ages, is the very ſame which we contend for, | | 

Fourthly, ft is worthy of our inquiry, how in procdls of time ſore Primates 
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v>rnment of the Church than others. And of this their adventitious Grandeur, we 


find three principal fountains: F irſt ancient cuſtomes; Secondly, the Canons of the'jpeed inthe 
Fathers; And Thirdly, the editsof Chriltian Princes, . ——_ than 


Firlt, ancient cuſtomes. Upon this ground the firſt general Council of Nice ſettled gjher by cu- 
the authority and priviledges of the three Patriarchal Sees of Rome, Alexandri4, and ftom. ; 
Antioch, Let ancient cuſtoms prevail. And theſe cuſtoms commonly 0 Con. Nic. c. 6, 
from the memory of the Apoſtles, who had founded ſuch Churches, from whence 
as from Apoſtolical fountains their neighbours did fetch ſound doctrine, and reci- 
procally paid to them duc reſpe&t. So Hyſis propoſed in the Occidental Council 
of Sardis, in favourof the Sec of Rome , Doth it pleaſe you that we ſhould honour the O; from the 

memory of St. Peter ? Or from the more powerful principality of the City, with is Grandeur of 
alledged by the Council of Chalcedon as a reaſon of the greatneſs both of the Sces of the oe 4 
Rome and Conſtantinople, becauſe they were the ſeats of the Emperours. oY , 

Secondly, the Canons of the Fathers, either without cuſtome, or againſt cuſtome. as ,3 games 
Fhus the Biſhop of Hiernſalem, an Apoſtolical See, was raiſed above the Biſhop of «», &xc. 
Ceſarea, an Imperial City,notwithſtanding the contrary cultome. Thus Conſtantino- Or by —_— 

le, becauſe it was newly made the ſcat of the Empire, wasequalled to an Apoſtolical * Rong 
See, that is Rome, and preferred before all the reſt, by the general Councils of Con- 
ftantinople and Chalcedon, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Biſhop of Rome by 

his Legats, who grieved the more to ſee Thracia, which he concaggd to belong to his 
own Juriſdiction, to be annexed to a rival Sce, | 

Laſtly, the Edidtsof Soveraign Princes, who out of favour, cither to the place of Or by Edigs 
their Birth, or of their reſidence, or of their own foundation , or for the Weal-pub- ® Princes, 
lick, and better accommodation of their Subjects 3 have enlatged or reſtrained Patri- 
archates within their own Territories, and raiſed up new Primats or Patriarchs as 
they thought fit. But of this more in my next Concluſion, 

Fifthly, notwithſtanding the preheminence of the five great Patriarchs of Rome, ygany Primats 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Hieruſalem, and their great Power and Au- ſubje&s to 
thority in the Church, eſpecially in general Councils; yet there were many other hone of the 
Protarchs or Patriarchs, who had no dependance upon them at all out of Council, ___ Pa- 
nor ought them any obedience, but onely a precedence and honourable reſpec, A 

Ruffinus a Prieſt of the Roman Church who lived not long after the Council of Ruff. hift: 
Nice; and one who underſiogd the ancient proper bounds of the Roman Patriar- Ecct+ 4. 1. c.6, 
chate as well as any man, doth limit it to the Suburbicary Churches, that is a part of 
Htaly, and three Iſlands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. Africk, had a Primate of their 
own at Carthage ; the reſt of Haly at Millain ; France at Arles or Lions , Germany at 
Vienna; Britain was removed farenough out of thisaccount. 

But this appears moſt clearlyin the caſe between the Patriarch of Antioch and the The caſe be- 
Cyprian Bithops, ſentenced in the general Council of Epheſus. The Patriarchof tween the Pz- * 
Antioch challenged the ordination of the Cyprian Biſhops, and conſequently a Patriay- riarch of An- 
chal JuriſdiQion over them ; for all other Rights do follow the right” of ordination. = s — £ 
They denied both his right of ordination and juriſdiction. The difference was heard. 2:45 
The witneſſes were examined for matter of fat, Anda ſentence was given, not oge- 
ly in favour of the Cyprian Biſhops, but of all others which were in the ſame condi- 
tion. Among which number were our Brittannique Churches, as ſhall evidently ap- 
pear in this enſuing diſcourſe, | | 

But firſt let us liſten-to the words of the Council 3 Since common diſeaſes do need Conc. Epheſ. 
greater remedies, becauſe they bring greater damage, If it be not 'the ancient cuſtom that © 411:2AtT- 
the Biſhopof Antioch ordain in Cyprus, as the Council is ſufficiently ſatisfied ; The Cy- 
prian Prelates ſhall bold their rights untouched and unviolated, according to the Canons of 
the boly Fathers, and the ancient cuſtom, ordaining their own Biſhops. And let the ſame 
be obſerved in other Dioceſſes, and in all Provinces, That no Biſhop occupy another Province, 
which formerly and from the beginning was not under the power of him, or his predeceſ- 
ſors. If any do occupy another Province, or ſubjet it by force, let him reſtore it, that the 
Canons of the Fathers be not ſlighted, nor pride creep into the Church under the pretext of 
worldly power , leſt by little and little that liberty be loft which Chrift purchaſed for us 
with bis blood, Therefore it hath pleaſed the Holy Synod, that. every Province injoy its 
rights and cuſtoms unviolated, which it had from the beginning. Theſe words from the 
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beginning # «xx <1 , arc twice repeated, It is no marvel. if ſome, addited 
to the intereſt of Rome, have gone about by Slight of hand, but very unſucceſtul- - 
ly , to ſhuffle this Canon out of the Acts of the Council. If the Fathers in that 
Holy and Occumenical Council, were ſo tender and ſenſible of pride creeping into the 
Church in thoſe dayes, and of the danger to loſe their Chriſtian liberty in the caſe of 
the Biſhop of Antioch , who neither pretended Divine Right , nor Univerſal Juriſ- 
diction, nor Superiority above Councils z what would they not have ſaid or done 
in this preſeut caſe of the Biſhop of Rome, who challengeth not onely the right of 
Ordaining , but the grace of Ordination , and Sovercign Juriſdiction 3 not over 
Cypras onely , but over the whole Chriſtian world 3 not trom Cuſtom, or Canons, 
or Wis, but from the inſtitution of Chriſt z who makes all the validity of the 
Decrees of thoſe Oecumenical Councils which his Predeceſſors received and reve- 
renced as the Goſpel, todepend upon his own confirmation? 

To apply this home to the Quelition. The General Council of Epheſus declared, 
That no Biſhop ſhould 6ccupy any Province, which before that Council, and frogs 
the beginning , had not been under the Juriſdiction of him or his Predeceſſours 3 
And that it any Patriarch uſurped any Juriſdiction over a free Province , be ſhould 
quit it, for ſo it pleaſed , not the Pope , but the Holy Synod, that every Province 
thould exjoy i15 ancient Rights pure and inviolate, Now it it ſhall evidently appear , 
that the Biſhops of qpome never exerciſed any manner of Juriſdition over the Bri- 
zannick, Churches from the beginning 3 no nor yet before the general Council of 
Epheſis 3 nor for Six hundred years atter Chriſtz that is , until they themſelves had 
diſowned-thcir Patriarchal right 3 when Pope Boniface the Third , who centred into 
the Roman Sce about Three years after the death of Gregory the Great , obtained 
trom Phoegs an uſurping Emperor to be univerſal Biſhop, that is to ſay , an uſurping 
Monarch over the Church 3 which fell out ſo ſoon after the arrival of Awftize in 
.. England , that there wanted time to have ſettled the Roman Patriarchate in Britain, 
though the Brizans had been as willing to receive it, as they were averſe fromit 
and if no true general Council ſince that time hath eyer ſubjeed Britain under the 
Roman Court 3 Then the caſe is clear, that Rome can pretend no right over Britain, 
without their own conſent, nor any tarther , nor for any longer time than they are 
pleaſed to oblige themſelvesz Then the ſubſequent and violent uſurpations of the 
Romgn Biſhops, cannot render them Boxe fidei poſſeſlores , lawful owners , but that 
they axe alwayes bound to quit their incroachments , and the Britannick, Churches , 
and thoſe who derive by ſucceſſion from them, are alwayes free to vindicate and re- 
aſſume their ancient rights and priviledges. 

In this controverſie by Law, the burthen of the proof ought to reſt upon them, 
who affirm a Right , and challenge a Juriſdiction 3 not upon us who deny it. Men 
are not put to prove Negatives. Let them produce their Regiſters, and ſhew for 
the firft Six hundred years what Eccleſiaſtical Courts the Roman Biſhops or their Le- 
gates have held in Britain, what cauſes they have removed from thence to Rome, up- 
on appeals , what ſentences given in Britain they have repealed there, what Britiſh 
ſubjed&s they have excommunicated , or ſummoned to appear at Reme 3 let them 
ſhew what Biſhopricks they have conferred in Britain in thoſe dayes , what Britiſ 
Biſhops did then intitle themſelves to their Biſhopricks , by the Grace of God , and of 
the Apoſtolick,See 3, let them declare to the world how many of our Britiſh Primates 
or Patriarchs of Turk, London, or Caerleon, have conſtantly, or at all, repaired to 
Rowe , to be ordained:, or have received Licences, or- Diſpenſations thence for 
their Ordination at home , or elſewhere; for Ordinationis jus cetera jura ſequuntur , 
He who is neceſſarily by Law obliged to have recourſe to a forreign Prelate for his 
Ordination , is thereby implyed to be inferiour or ſubje& to his Ordainer. If they 
can ſay nothing toany of theſe points , they may diſclaim their Patriarchal right in 
Britain, and hold their peace for wa 

The reaſons why I ſet Tork, before Loxdon in the order of our Britiſh Patriarchs , 
or Primates, are theſe z Firſt, becauſe I find their names ſubſcribed in that order in 
the Council of Arles , held in the year 314. conſiſting as ſome ſay of 200. as others 
fay of 600. Biſhops, convocated by Conſtantine the Great, before the firſt Council of 
Nice , to hear and determine the appeal of the Donatifts, from the ſentence. of the 
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Imperial Delegates , whereof the Biſhop of Rome was one. Tt were a ſtrange ſight 
in theſe dayes , to ſee a Pope turn Legate to the Emperors, in a cauſe of Ecclcha- 
ſtical cognifance. Secondly, for the ſame reaſon that Rome and Conſtantinople in 
thoſe daycs of the Roman puifſance , were dignited above all other Churches, be- 
caule they were then the Seats ot the Emperors, Tork, was then an Imperial City, 
the Metropolis of the chict Britannick, Province , callcd at that time maxima Ceſari- 
enſis , where Severis the Emperor dicd, and had his funeral pile upon Severs Hill, 
a place adjoyning to that City , where Conſtantine the Great was born , in domo Re- 

ali vocata Pertcnna, in the Royal Palace , whereot lome poor remainders are yet to 
be ſen, then called Pertena, now a {mall part of it callcd vulgarly Bederna, a very 
caſic miſtake , if we conſider that the Britiſh pronounce P tor B, and T like D, ſituate 
near Chriſt-Church in Curia Kegis, or in the King's Court, on the one hand, and 


extending it ſelf near to St. Helen's Church upon the Walls, now demoliſhcd, on the - 


other hand. | 
' Although their ſilence alone to my former derhand, ( at laſt of ſo many whom I 


have ſeen that have written upon this ſubject ) be a ſufficient convidtiondf them, 
and a ſufficient vindication of as; yet tor farther manifeſtation of the Truth, let us 
conſider Firſt, that it we compare the ages and originals of the Roman and Britan= 
wick, Churches, we {hall find, that the Britannick, is the more ancient and elder Siſter 
to the Roman it ſelf z The Britannick, Church being planted by Frſeph of Arimathea, 
in the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar , whereas it is confeſſed that St. Peter came not to 
Rome, ts lay the foundation of that Church, until the Second year of Claudias , ſe- 
undo Claudij anno in Italiam venit, So it we look to the beginning, according to 
the dircttion of the Council of Epheſus, the Britannick, Church in its firſt original was 
trce from the Juriſdiction of the Bilkop and Court of Rome , where there was nci- 
ther Biſhop, nor Court, nor Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, at that day. 

Secondly , that it continued free in cnſuing ages appears cvidently , by that op- 
polition which the Church of Britain maintained againſt the Church of Rome , 1i- 
ding with the Eaſter: Churches about the Qucſtion of thoſe times , concerning the 
Obſervation of Eaſter , and Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, wherein Axſtine about the 
Six hundredth year laboured to conform them , but im vain. 1s it credible that the 
whole Britiſh and Scotiſþ Church ſhould ſo unanimoully have diſſented trom Rome, 
tor many hundred years together , if they had been ſubject to the Juriſdiction of the 


Roman Biſhop , as of their lawtul Patriarch, or that the Biſhop of Rome in all that 


time ſhould never ſo much as queſtion thern for it, if they had becn his Subjcds ? 
Even then when Pope Vq4aor darn attempt to -deny or withdraw his communion 
trom all the Afiztick Churches, about the ſame buſineſs. Neither were the Britifh 
Churchdts at laſt conformed to Rome by any Patriarchal power , but by many confe- 
renccs , by the neccllity of thcir civil affairs , and by long tract of time , ſome ſoon« 
cr, {ome later. Along traCt of time indeed , when ſome in the moſt Septentrio« 
nal parts of theſe Provinces were not reduced until a little betore the late Reforma- 
tion. ns 

Thirdly , among the principal priviledges of Patriarchal power, is the right of 
Ordination. That all Metropolitans at lcalt ſhould cither be ordained by the Patri- 
arch, or by Licence from the Patriarch. 

This appears clearly in the Diſpute between the Patriarch of Antioch , and the 
Cyprian Biſhops. But where the Biſhops were «»mxipanu » and dries indepen- 
dent upon , not ſubject unto, any forreign Prelate , there , they ordaincd at their 
own pleaſines , necded no Licence. Such were our Britiſh Primates, not ordaincd 
alwaycs, or ordinarily at Rome, but according to the Cyprian priviledges, creating 
new Biſhopricks , ordaining new Biſhops at their own pleaſures, without giving 
any account to Rome. So we read of St. Telaws , who had been driven out of his 
own Country by an Epidemical fickneſs for a long time , that at his return he conſe« 
crated and ordained Biſhops as be thought fit. That be made one Hiſmael Biſhop of S. Da- 
vids , and in likg manner advanced many other men of the ſame order to the ſame degree , 
ſending them throughout the Country , and dividing the Pariſhes for the beſt accommodati- . 
on of the Clergy, and of the People. And if there were no other proof of our cx- 
cemption , but onely the ſmall number of the Biſhops that were ordained by all the 
(ixc» 
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ſucceeding Popes for about the firſt Three hundred years , until the death of Mar- 
cellinus : Ir were ſufficient to ſhew, that the Biſhops of Rome in thoſe dayes had lit- 
tle or nothing to do out of their own Province, and that their Juriſdiftion extend- 
cd nothing near ſo far as Britain. 

Saint Peter Ordained but Three in his ſuppoſed Five and twenty years, that is Li- 


#w and Cletus ( ut ſacerdotale Minifterium Romano populo & advenis bene ſentientibus 


exhiberent ) and Clement , to whom he bequeathed his Epiſcopal Chair. Lings but 
Eleven , Clement but Fifteen , Anacletus but Six , Exariſtus but Five , Alexander but 
Five, Sixtws but Four, &c. Theſe were few enough for their own Province, and 
none to ſpare for Britain. In the whole term of Three hundred years, there were 
few above Two hundred Biſhops Ordained at Rome. Ttaly alone may brag well 
near of as many Biſhops at one time, as many ſucceeding Popes did ordain in all 
their ages. Let them not tell us of the ſcarcity of Chriſtians in thoſe dayes. The 
Writings of Tertulzan , and St. Cyprian, and the Councils held within the time li- 
mited , do evince the contrary. No, the firſt badge of their Patriarchal Authority 
in Britain, was ſending of the Pall , as the onely badge during the timcs of the Bri- 
tains and Saxons 3 And the firſt Pall that came into Britain, was aftcr Six hundred 
cats. 

| But this doth yet appear much more clearly from the Anſwer of Dionothus the 
Reverend and Learncd Abbot of Bangor , which according to the manner of thoſe 
times, was an Univerſity or Seminary of Learning and piety among the Britons , 
and he the well-deſerving Rector of it , made in his own name, and in the name 
of the Britons , when they preſſed him to ſubmit to the Roman Biſhop as his Patri- 
arch,this Profefhon,that he kyew no obedience due to bim whom they called the Pope,but the 
obedience of love, and that under God they were to be governed by the Biſhop of Caerleon, 

Obſerve firſt, what ſtrangers the Britains were to the Papacy , That man whom you 
call the Pope. Sccondly , that they acknowledged no ſubjetion or ſubordination , 
no obedience whatſoever, due from them to Rome, but onely reciprocal duty of love, 
that was juſt the ſame that Rome did 'owe to them. Thirdly , that under God , that 
is, immediately without any Forreign Prelate or Patriarch intervening, they were to 
be governed by the Biſhop of Caerlfon, as their onely Primate and Patriarch, Which 
priviledge continued to the ſucceeding Biſhops of that See for many Ages after- 
wards, ſaving that the Archiepiſcopal Chair was removed from Caerleon to St. Da- 
vids, in the Reign of King Arthur. And Laſtly, obſerve the time when this An- 
ſwer was made, after the hrit Six hundred years were expired. So it is a full de- 
montftrative convincing, proof for the whole term prefixed. 

But leaft-any man ſhould cavil and ſay , that Dionothus *was but one man, and 
that the Body of the Britiſh Clergy might be of another mind 3 that which,follows 
ſirikes the Queſtion dead : That Awftine, St. Gregorie's Legate, propoſing Three 


things to the Britans : Firſt, that they ſhould ſubmit to the Roman Biſhop; Second- 


ly, that they ſfould conform to the Cuſtoms of the Roman Province about the ob- 
ſervation of Eaſter, and the Adminiſtratiog of Baptiſm-z and Laſily , that they 
ſhould joyn with him in Preaching to the Saxons : all the Britiſh Clergy aſſembled 
themſelves together , Biſhops and Prieſts .in Two ſeveral Synods , one after ano- 
ther , to deliberate hereupon, and after mature conſideration, they rejected all his 
propoſitions Synodically , and refuſed flatly and unanimouſly to have any thing to 
do with him upon thoſe terms. Inſomuch as St. Auſftize was necefhtated to return 
over the Scas , to obtain his own conſecration, and after his return, to .conſecrate 
the Saxon Biſhops alone, without the aſſiſtance of any other Biſhops. They refuſed 
indced to their own coſt; Twelve hundred innocent Monky of Bangor , ſhortly after 
loſt their lives for it. Rome was ever builded in blood. Howſoever theſe words 
[ quamuis Auguſtino prius mortuo ] have fince been forged and inſerted into Venera- 
ble Bede , to palliate the matter, which are wanting in the Saxoz Copy. The con- 
curring Teſtimonies of all our Hiſtoriographers witnefling the abſolute and unani- 
mous refuſal of the Britons to ſubmit to Rome , and the matter of Fad it ſelf, do 
confirm thjs for an undoubted truth beyond all exception. So clear a truth it is , 
that the Britjþ Churches for the firſt Three hundred years, neither ought nor paid 
apy ſubje&tion to Rome. Whence might well proceed that Anſwer of Elentberius to 
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King Lucius ( if that Epiſtle be not counterfeit ) when he defired him to ſend over 
a Copy of the Roman Laws, That be ſhould chuſe a Law | Eccleſiaſtical ] ont of 
Holy Writ by the Conncil of bis Kingdom , that is, principally. of his Biſhopsz for 


E faith he) you are the Vicar of Chrift in your Kingdom, The (ame in cffe&t 


: h is contained in the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor. Hence it is that both Melm- Prot. 
—_— and our Laws do ſtile our Archbiſhops Primates, which in the Lan- - long te off 
uage of the Primitive tins , ſignifies as much as Patriarchs. And ſometimes call Ghf. juris C* 
them expreſly by the very name of Patriarchs it ſelf; Hence Urban the Second en- Cleros dift. 21; 
tertained and welcomed Anſelm , our Archbiſhop of Canterbury , into the Council 
of Barre ,, tanquem alterins orbis Papam , as the Pope of another world; Or as others 


relate the paſſage , as the Apoſtle of another world , and a Patriarch worthy to be re- 
verenced. 
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That the King and Church of England had both ſufficient Au- 
thority , and ſufficient Grounds, to withdraw their Obedience 
from Rome , and did 1t with due Moderation. 


O from the perſons who made the Separation , from the Laws and Statutes 

of” our Realm which warranted the Separation , and from the ancient Liber- 

ties and Priviledges of the Britatmick, Churches, * I proceed to my Fgurth Sovereign 

round drawn from the Imperial Prerogatives of our Sovereign Princes; That Princes have 
though we ſhould wave all the other advantages, yet they had power to alter in the exter- Pee 0. cher 
nal Diſcipline and Regiment of the Church, whatſoever was of humane inſtitution, for the of homane in- 
benefit and advantage of the body politick, ſhcution in 
Doctor Holden propoſeth the caſe right by way of Obje&ion, But peradventure ro mag 

the Proteſtants will ſay , That the King or Supreme Senate of every Kingdom or Common- Diſcipline. 


d, d 
wealth, bave power to make Laws and Statutes, by which , either direfily, or at leaſt Shin: Art.4h 


——indirelly , as well the Clergy as the Laity of that Kingdom or Commonwealth, are bound Þþ+ $16. 


#0 rejett all forreign Furididtion , Superiority, aud Dependance , And that this —_ 
tive power is eſſentially annexed to every Kingdom and Commonwealth, ſeeing that ot 
wiſe they cannot prevent thoſe dangers which may ſpring and iſſue from that fountain, to 
their deftruftion and rune. | 
The Proteſtants do fay ſo indeed without all peradventure , upon that very 
ground which is alledged inthe objeCtion. Neither do the Proteſtants want the &g,,.. 1 2. de 
ſuffrage of Roman-Catholicks therein. Becauſe humane nature ( ſaith one ) cannot be ori ſummi 
deftitute of neceſſary remedies to its own preſervation. And another, To whom a Kingdom P ontificis cap» 
is granted, of neceſſity all things are eſteemed to be granted without which a Kingdom can- "* "*"; 4: " 
not be governed, And a Kingdom cannot be governed, unleſi the King enjoy this power even = = y- =_ 
over Clerks, &c. Neceſſary remedies are no remedies, unleſs they be juſt, but worſe Lita a Sance 
than the diſeaſe. And being juſt, the Subject is obliged to ative obedience. Clara in Arts 
But let us ſee what the Doctor pleads in anſwer to his own objection. Firſt he 3?* a 
paſſeth by the native power of civil Soveraign Empire, which ought not to have po cap 
been omitted 3 for therein conſiſts the main bee of the argument, But as to the 
Ecclefraſtical part, he faith he could demonſtrate clearly, if it were peedful, that the 
dependence of Biſhops, and other Orthodox Chriſtians upon the Pope, being rightly conceived 
a it is, and as it is really neceſſary, according to the certain and true principles of Catho- 
lick, Religion, doth not bring any the leaft ſhadow of danger to the Commonwealth, though in 
boſtility with the Pope, or of a different communion from the Pope. 1f we lived in Plato's 
Commonwealth, where every one did his duty, this reafon were of more force, _ Fax 
be it from us to imagine, that the right exerciſe of any lawful power, grounded up» 
on the certain aud trne principles of Catholick Religion, ſhould þe dangerous to 
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any Society. But this i5 not our caſe. Whatif the Biſhops and Court of Rome 
have ſwerved from thoſe certain and true principles of Catholick Religion ? or have 
abuſed that power which was committed to their truſt by Chriſt, or by his Charch 2 
or have Uſurped more Authority than did belong unto them ? or have Engrofſed 
all Epiſcopal Juriſdiction to themſelves, leaving the Biſhops of the Land but Cy. 
phers in their own Dioceſes? or have hazarded the utter ruine and deſtruction of 
the Church by their Simony, Extortions, Proviſions, Reſgrvations, and Exemptions? 
or have obtruded new unwarrantable Oaths upon the Subjects, inconſiſtent with 
their allegiance ? or have drained the Kingdom of its Treaſure by pecuniary ava- 
ricious arts ? or havechallenged to themſelves a negative voice againſt the right heir 
of the Crown 3 or authgrity to depoſe a crowned King , and abſolve his Subjects 
from their oaths and allegiance to their Soveraigns ? And have ſhewed themſelves 
incorrigiblein all theſe things. This is our caſe, In any one cf theſe caſes, much 
more in them all conjoyned, it is not onely lawful, but very acceſſary for Chriſtian 
Princes to reform ſuch groſſe abuſcs, and to free themſelves and their Subjects from 
ſach a tyrannical yoke, if they can by the dirction of a general Council, if not of 
a Provincial. And it is not Schiſm but Loyalty in their Subjects to yield obcdi- 
Cnce. | 
The ſame Author procceds, That no civil power, how Soveraign ſoever, can corre the 
Fundamental Articles of Chriſtian fatth, nor pervert the order of ſacred rites received by uni- 
zerſal tradition as inſtituted by Chriſt, nor juſtifie any thing by their Edifts which is againſt 
Chriſtian Charity, To all this we do readily aſſent, and never did preſume to arro- 
gate to our ſelves, orto exerciſe any ſuch power. But ſtill this is wide from our 
caſe. What if the Biſhop of . Rome have preſumed to coyn and attempted to obtrude 
upon us new Articles of Faith, as he hath in his new Creed, and to pervert the ſacred 
rites inſtituted by Chriſt, as in his with-holding the Cup from the Laity ? Then 
without doubt not we, but he,is guilty of the Schiſm. Then it is lawful to ſepa- 
rate from him inhis innovations, without incurring the crime of Schiſm. This is 
laid down by the Author himſelf asan evident concluſion, and we thank him for it ; 
That it is neceſſary for every Chriſtian to acknorvledge no authority under Heaven, either 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, that hath power to abrogate thoſe things that are revealed and in- 
ftituted by Chriſt, or to determine thoſe things which are oppoſite unto them, quod Schiſ- 
matis origo forct, which ſhould be the original of Schiſm. But where that Author in- 
fers as a Corollary from the former Propoſition , That #o Edit of a Sovereign 
Prince can Fuſtifie Schiſm , becauſe all Schiſm is deſtru&ive to Chriſtian Charity ; 1 muſt 
crave leave with all due reſpect to his perſon, to his learning, to his moderation, and 
to his Charity, to reQihe that miſtake, If by Schiſm he underſtand criminal Schiſm, 
that which he ſaith is moſt true; That were not onely to juſtihe the wicked, which 
is an abomination to the Lord, but to juſtifie wickedneſs it ſelf. But every ſeparation or 
Schiſm taken in a large ſenſe is not criminal, nor at all deſtructive to Chriſtian Cha- 
rity. Sometimes it isa neceſſary, Chriſtian, charitable, duty. In all the caſes that I 
have ſuppoſed above, and ſhall prove hereafter, they that make the Separation conti- 
nue Catholicks, and they that give thecauſe become the Schiſmaticks. 

But it may be.urged, That this procceds fromthe merit of the cauſe, not from the 
authority of the Soveraign Prince. , . 

I anſwer, it procceds from both. / Three things are neceſſary to make a publicle 
Reformationlawful : juſt grounds, duc moderation, and ſufficient authority, There 
may be juſt grounds without ſufficient authority, and ſufficient authority without 
Juſt grounds 3 and both ſufficient authority and juſt grounds without due moderati- 
on. But where thele three things concur, it juſtihes the Reformation before God 
and man, and renders that ſeparation lawful, which otherwiſe were Schiſmatical, 

Laſtly, itis alltedged, That the power of the Soveraign Magiſtrate is not ſo abſolute thas 
he can command any thing at his pleaſure, ſo as to oblige his Subjetis obedience, in things re- 
pugnant to the Law of nature, or the poſutive Law of God. No Orthodox Chriſtizn 
can doubt of this truth. The authority of the Inferiour ceaſeth, where the Superi- 
our declareth his pleaſure to 'the contrary. . Da veniam TImperator, tu carcerem, ille 
gebennam minatur ; Pardon me O Emperour, thou threatneſt me with impriſonment, but 
God Almighty with Hel-fire. But this is nothing to our caſe, neither the Law of 
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Nature, nor the Law of God doth injoyn Briziſh Chriſtians to buy pardons, and in- 
dulgences, and diſpenſations, and Bulls, and Palls, and priviledges at Rome, contrary 
to the fundamental Laws'of the Realm. Boniface the eighth by his Bull exempted FA 
the Univerſity of Oxford from the Juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, = ——_ 
whereupon did grow 4a controverſies between Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop, and the aenſir citat au- 
Univerſity 3 And the ſaid Bull was decreed to be void by two ſucceeding Kings, thor Antiquit- 


* Richord theſecond, and Henry the fourth in Parliament, as being obtained in prejudi- Acad: Cattabe 


cium Corone ſue, & Legum & conſuetudinum Regni ſui enervationem, to the prejudice of 
bis Imperial Crown, ang to the weakzting of the Lawes and Cuftomes of bis Realm. 
But this diſobedience to the decrees of Soveraign Princes muſt be joyncd with Tn caſes doubr- 
{five obedience, it mult be onely when and where their commands are evidently ful we may nor 
unjuſt, ſuch as Pharaohs commanding the Hebrew Midwives to kill all the Male gn—p_ 
Children, or Sax['s inioyning his guard to ſlay the Prieſts of the Lord, or like Lo Exod. 
Nebuchadnezzer's Idolatrous edict, charging all men to fall down and worſhip his 1417. 1. Sam. 
golden Image. For otherwiſe if the caſebe doubtful, it is a rule in caſe-Divinity, 2% 17+ 
$ubdite tenentur in favorem Legit judicare, SubjeQs are bound to judge in favour of 
the Law 3 Otherwiſe they run intoa certain crime of diſobedience, for fear of an 
uncertain. A War may be unjuſt in the Prince, and yet the Souldier be guiltleſ(s 
Nor is the Subject obliged to fitt the grounds of his Soveraign commands too nar- 
rowly. It happens often, that rewm facit Principems iniquitas imperandi, innocentem Augeft. —_ 
ſubditum ordo ſerviendi, The Prince may be unjuſt in his commands, and yet the- Sub- may de jullly 
je& innocent in his obedience, Take the caſe at the worſt, it muſt be doubtful at obeyed. 
thelcaſt, the Pope's Soveraignty and the Juriſdiction of the Roman Court being re- 
jeQed by three parts of the Chriſtian world, and ſo unanimouſly ſhaken off by three 
Kingdoms. Andin ſuch a cafe, who is fitteſt to be judge? the Pope , the People, or 
the King ? Not the Pope, he is the perſon accuſed 3 and fruftra expetiatur cxjuſliber 
autboritas contra ſeipſum, It is iu vain to expect that one ſhould imploy his authority againſt 
bimſeff. Not the people 3 would a Judge take it well, that a Gaoler ſhould detain 
the Priſoner from Execution, untill he were ſatisfied of the juſtice of his ſentence ? 
or a Pilot that he may not move his Rudder according $& the alterable face of the 
Heavens, but at the diſcretion of the ordinary Mariners? No, whenſoever any Que+ 
ſion hath been moved between any Kingdom or Republick of what Communion 
ſoever and the Court of Rome, concerning the liberticsand priviledges of the one, or 
the extortions and incroachments of the other, they have evermore aſſumed the laſt 
Judicature to themſelves, as of right it doth belong tntothem. Princes are 
The Romanifts themſelves da acknowledge, that Sovereign Princes , by the Law —_—_— 
of God and Nature, not onely may, but are in Jaſtice obliged to oppoſe. the Ty- UbjeRs from 
ranny of Eccleſiaſtical Judges, and to protect and free their SubjeRts from their vi- the Tyranny 
olence and opprethion. Parſoxs himſelf wondreth , that any man ſhould deny this *f n 
power to Kings in their own Kingdoms. But we are fully ſatisfied and afſured , OnTS 
that that univerſal power which the Pope claims by Divine right over all Chriſti» gc. Citati 4 
ans, and particularly over the Britaznick Churches, without their conſents; and San#a Clara 
much more that Juriſdition which de fatta he did, or at leaſt would have exerciſed '" 4'f+ 37+ Þ 
there, ( and leſs than which he would not go) to the deſtrudtion of their natural TED 
and Chriſtian Liberties and Priviledges, was , and is, a tyrannical and oppreflive 
yoak. And thus far all Roman-Catholicks not intereſſed , nor prepoſſeſſed with 
prejudice , do accord fully with us , that by whomſoever Papal power was given, 
(whether by Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, or the Fathers of the Church in ſucceeding 
ages) it was given for edification , not for deſtruQion. And that the Roman Court 
in later dayes hath ſought to impoſe grievous opprellive and intolerable burthens up- 
on their Subjes , which it is lawful for them to ſhake off, without regarding their 
cenſure, as we ſhall ſee in the next Propoſition. But becauſe all are not fo well (a- 
tishied about the jutt extent of Papal authority and power, we muſt ſearch a little 


Secondly , we do both agree, that Sovereign Princes may be enabled , and au- $:nfle Cle 
thorized , either by conceſſion, or by preſcription for time immemorial , ( perhaps __— " 
# were more properly faid by vertue of their Sovereign Authority over the whole 417: 
body politick , whereof the Clergy are a part ) to exerciſe all external Ads of Ec- 
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| ders and Upſtarts, . by the Old Canons of the Primitive Fathers, is contrary to the 


c!eſiaftical coercive Juriſdiction , by themſelves , or at leaſt by fit Delegates , preci- 
iendo ſuis ſubditis $acerdoiibus , ut excommunicent rebelles & contumaces, And this is 
:erted in the caſe of Abbeſſes, which being women are leſs capable of any ſpiritu- 
al Juriſdiction. The truth is , that all Eccleſiaſtical Covrts, and all Ecclefiaſtical 
coercive Juriſdiction did flow at firſt , either from the bounty and goodneſs of So- 
vercign Princes to the Church , or from their connivance , or from the voluntary 


conſent and free ſabmithion of Chriſtians 3 Volenti non fit injuria , conſent takes * 


away errour, ( I except alwaycs that Juriſdiction which is purely ſpiritual, and 
an cſſential part of the power of the Keyes, whereof Emperors and Kings are not 
capable. ) -So whenſoever the Weal-publick and the common fafety of their people 
doth require it, for advancement of publick peace and tranquillity , and for the 
greater caſe and convenience of the ſubje& in general , according to the Vicillitude 
aud converſion of humane affairs, and the change of Monarchies, they may,upon 
well-grounded experience in a National Synod or Council , more adviſedly retract 
what their predeceſſors had adviſedly granted or permitted 3 and alter the face 
and rules of the cxtcrnal Diſcipline of the Church , in all ſach things as are but of 
humane right, when they become hurtful or impeditive of a greater good : in which 
caſcs their ſubjeAs may with good conſcience, and are bound in duty to conform 
themſelves to their Laws. Otherwiſe Kingdoms and Socicties ſhould want neceſſa- 
ry remedies for their own preſervation, which is grantcd by both partics to be an ab- 
{urdity. 

Weigh all the parts of Ecclcſiaſtical Diſcipline , and conſider what one there is 
which Chriſtian Emperors of old did not cither exerciſe by themſelves , or by their 
Delegates , or did not regulate by their Laws, or both , concerning the priviledges 
and revenues of Holy Church, the calling of Councils, the preſiding in Councils, 
the diſſolving of Councils, the confirming of Councils, concerning Holy Orders , 
concerning the patronage of , and nomination to, Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Dig- 
nities; concerning the Juriſdiction , the ſuſpenſion, depoſition, and ordering -of 
Biſhops , and Prieſts , and Monks, and generally all Perſons in Holy Orders, con- 
cerning Appeals, concerning Religion and the Rites and Ceremonies thereof, con- 
cerning the Creeds or common Symbols of Faith, concerning Hereſfie, Schiſm, Ju- 
daiſm , the ſuppreſſion of Sects, againſt Swearing, Curſing, Blaſpheming , Pro- 
phaneſs, and Idolatry, concerning Sacraments, SanQuaries , Simony ,- Marriages; 
Divorces, and generally all things which are of Eccleſiaſtical cogniſance , wherein 
he that defires ſatisfaction , and particularly to ſee how the coercive power of Ec- 
clcſiaſtical Courts and Judges did low from the gracious conceſſions of Chriſtian 
Princes , may ( if he be not too much poſſeſſed with prejudice ) reſolve himſelf, by 
reading the firſt Book of the Code , the Authenticks or Novels of Fuſtinian the Empe- 
ror, and the Capitulars of Charles the Great , and his Succeſſors Kings of France. 
We have been requeſted , faid Fyſtinian, by Menna the Archbiſhop of this City, belo- 
ved of God, and univerſal Patriarch , 0 grant this priviledge to- the moſt reverend 
Clerks, &c. in pecuniary cauſes referring them firſt to the Biſhop ,-and , if he could 


- not compoſe or determine the difference, then to the ſecular Judge: And, in cri- 


minal cauſes , if the crime were civil, to the civil Magiſtrate 3 if Ecclefiaſtical , to 
the Biſhop. By the Comncil of our Biſhops and Nobles ( ſaid Charles the Great ) we 
have Ordained Biſhops throughout the Cities , (that is, we have commanded and au- 
thorizcd it to be done ) and do decree t0 aſſemble a Synod every year , that in our pre « 
ſerc: the Canonical Decrees , 'and Laps of the Church may be reſtored. I beſeech 
you , what did our King Henry and the Church of England more at the Reforma- 
tion? 

It is true , Sovercign Princes are not faid properly to make Canons, becauſe they 
do not preſcribe them under pain of Excommunication , or ſuſpenſion, or degra- 
dation, or any ſpiritual puniſhment. But to affirm that they cannot make Eccleſi- 
aſtical Conſtitutions , under a civil pain, ar that they cannot ( eſpecially with the 
advice and concurrence of their Clergy aſſembled in a National Synod ) reform er- 
rours and abuſes, and remedy incroachments , and uſurpations, and innovations , 
cither ini Faith or Diſcipline, and regulate the New Canons, or Cuſtoms of Intru- 
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(:nſe and practice of all antiquity. King Solomon depoſed Abiathar from the High\_ 
Frieſthood , and put Sadec in his place. Nor want we Preſidents of Popes them- Po $ convert. 
lves who have been convented before Emperors, as Sixtus the Third before Valen- ted, impriſo- 
rinian , though Platina mince the matter a little-too much , ( damuatur Baſſus calum- mak, Ge 
: yr" - y Emperots. 
niator iniquus aunuente Valentiniano , Oc. )» Leo the Third before Charles the Great : 
That have been baniſhed by Emperors, as Liberias unjuſtly baniſhed by Conftantins 
and more unjuſtly reſtored 3 Sylverixs juſtly baniſhed by Fuſtinian : That have been 
impriſoned by Soveraign Princes , 2s Pope fobn the Firlt by Theodoric: That have 
been depoſed by them, as Fobn the T'weltth by Otho the Great , and Gregory the 
Sixth by Henry the Second , Henricus Secundns in Italiam exm magno exercitu venz- 
ens, babita Synodo, cam Benedictum nonum , Sylveltrum Tertizxm, Gregorium Sex- Platin. in 
tum , tanquam tria teterrima monſtra abdicare ſe magiſtratu corgiſe , &c. Henry the *'*6 6, 
Second coming into Italy with a great Army , having convocated a Synod, when be bad 
elled Benedict the Ninth , Sylveſter the Third, and Gregory the Sixth , as Three 
moſt filthy Monſters to quit their Government , be created Syndeger Biſhop of Bamberge , 
afterwards Clement the Second, Pope. Of old when any Schiſm did infeſt the Ro- 
man Church, ( as I think no See in the World hath been oftner rent aſunder by 
pretenders to the —_— ) the Emperors , when they pleaſed, did aſſume unto 
themſelves the cognilance thereof, and determine the ſucceffion either by themſelves, 
or by their Exarch , or Delegates: as Honorius between Boniface the Firſt and Exla- 
liu, Theodoric the King between Symmachus and Layrentixs 3 the Exarch of Raven- Plat. in Bon, 
na between Sergius the Firſt and Paſchalis, Otho the Third between Fobn the Seven- s Plat. in 
teenth and Gregory the Fifth. But when theſe Imperial acts are done in Synods , © 
they are more authentick, and more conform to Antiquity, 
Thirdly , our learned and ingenuous Country-man Daveyport, under the name of 
Franciſeus 4 Santi Clara, ( far be it from me to cenſurg Chriſtian charity and mode- 
ration for luke-warmneſs, or Atheiſtical neutrality, like thoſe whoſe chief Religi- 
on conliſts in crying up a Faction, I rather wiſh he had been more univerſally ac- 
quainted with our Engliſh Doctrine ) in his Paraphraſtical Expoſition of our Engliſh 
Articles , to this Queſtion , How and whether it be lawful in points of Faith tO appeal P. 4254 
from the Pope , and decline bis Fudgment? cites the reſolution of Gerſon in theſe words 
following , Hoc etiam prafticatum eſt per quoſcunque Reges &* Principes , &c. This alſo 
bath been prafiiſed by all Kings and Princes , who have withdrawn themſelves from the 
obedience 'of thoſe , whom ſuch or ſuch did judge to be Popes, which ſubſtraitions neverthe= 
leſt were approved by the ſacred Council of Conſtance , ſome expreſly , ſome implicitely. ——_ —_— 
The moſt Chriſtian King Lewis the Twelfth , convocated a National Council of the . of 7,wers al- 
French Church at Towers, wherein ſandry Articles were propoſed , deliberated of , lows to with» 
and concluded , touching theſe affairs: The Third Article was, that if the Pope 4raw obedi- 
ſhould invade another Prince in an hoſtile manner , and excite other Princes to in- —_— — 
vade his Territories, whether that Prince might not lawfully withdraw himſelf. tain cauſes, 
frorfi the obedience of ſuch a Pope ? (where obſerve, that though this caſe alone be 
ſpecified , as being fitted. to that preſent Controverſie between the King of France 
and the Pope, yet all other caſes of the ſame nature or conſequence are included) 
And concluſum eft per Concilium;Principem poſſe ab obedientia Pape ſe ſubducere ac ſub- Conc. Turmn- 
trahere , non tamen in totum , & indiſtindte , ſed pro tuitione tantim ac defenſione Juri- Reſp. ad Art» 
um ſuorum temporalium z, Tt was concluded by the Council , that the Prince might with= 3: 
draw himſelf from the obedience of the Pope 3 yet not totally, nor indiſftiniily , but onely for 
the defence of bis temporal Rights, The Fourth Propoſition was, when ſuch a ſub- 
ſtration was lawfully made , what the Prince and his ſubjects , more particularly * 
Prelates and other Eccleſiaſticks, ought to do in ſuch things, for which they had 
formerly no recourſe to the Apoſtolick See? And concluſum eft per concilium ſervan= 
dum efie jus commune , antiquum , & pragmaticam Sanftionem regni , ex decretis Sacro- Reſpad Art.4 
Jani concilii Baſileenſis deſumptam , It was concluded by the Council , that the ancient 
common right was to be preſerved ,» and tM pragmatical Sandion of the Kingdom , taken 
out of the Decrees of the Sacred Council of Baſil, The Eighth Propoſition was, if the 
Pope proceeding unjuſtly, and by force, ſhould pronounce any cenſures againſt ſuch 
a Prince, whether they ought to be obeyed ? And concluſum eft ananimiter per Conci= | 
liam, talem ſententiam nullam eſſe, nec de jure , vel alio quocunque modo , ligare; It was Reſp. ad Art, 
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 tenti Deo minime concordat, Ecce per ſuggeſtions mee paginam 


concluded unanimouſly by the Council, that ſuch a Sentence nwas of no force, not binding in 
Law, or any other way; which opinion or reſolution of theirs the above-mentioned 
Author ſaith, he ought not to condemn whileſt the Church doth tolerate it, 


Behold a principal cauſe of the ſeparation of the Engliſh Church from the Pope, 


the aſurpation and incroachments ot the Roman Court upon the Political rights of 
the Crown, which they would not let go,untill they were quiteſhaken off. 

Antonius de Roſelis a zealous aſſertourof rhe Papal authority concludes., that the 
Pope being an heretick,, or an Apoſtate, though but in ſecret, it is lawful ( without any ſen- 
texce or declaration preceding ) for any of bis Subjefts that know it, Eſpecialy for Kings 
and Prinees, to depart from bim, aud withdraw themſelves from under bis power by that 
natural right which they have to defend themſelves. | 

This may well be doubted of in the caſe of private perſons, before ſentence, by 
lieve him to be conſtituted by Chriſt the Sovereign Monarch of the 
Univerſal Church 3 Butin the caſe of Sovereign Princes with Provincial Coufcils, 
when General Councils cannot be had, and much more when General Councils have 

iven their ſentence formerly in the cafe( as the Councils of Conftance and Baſil have 
, _ concerning the Papacy, ) and with us who are ſufficiently reſolved that St. 
Peter had no preheminence above his fellowes, but onely principality of order and the 
beginning of Unity 3 and that whatſoever power the Biſhop of Rome hath more 
than any other Biſhop, it is meecrly fromrche cuſtomes of the Catholick Church, or 
from the Canons of the Fathers, or from the Edidts of Princes, and may be taken a- 
way, upon ſufficient grounds, by equal authority to that by which it was acquired 
I ſay in this our caſe there can be no doubt at all. And yet it can much leſs be 
doubted whether a Sovereign Prince with a National Synod may remedy the in- 
croachments and uſurpations of the Roman Court, within his own dominions, or 
exclude new Creeds and new &rticles of faith, lately deviſed and obtruded, contrary 
to the determination of the General Council of Epbeſus, of which let us hear what 
is Doctor Holdens opinion, Notumeſt inter Catholicos ones tanquam axioma certiſſimum, 
&c. Þt is known that all Catholicks do bold this as a moſt certain axiome, that nothing ought 
or may be maintained for a Chriftian revealed truth, but thit which was received by our 
Anceſtors, and delivered from one generation to another by continued ſucceſſion from the times 
the Apoſtles. This is all that we have done, and done it with due ſubmiſfion to 
the higheſt Judge of Ecclefiaſtical controverſies upon Earth, that is a general Council. 
If the Court of Rome will be humorous, like little Children, who becauſe they can- 
not have ſome toy that they have a mind to, do caſt away all that their Parents have 
given them, we cannot oe it. X 

Over and above all the former grounds, which the Romaniſts themſelves do in 
ſomieſortacknowledge , I propole this further, that Patriarchal power in external 
things is ſabje and ſubordinate to Imperial. ' When Mawritias the Emperour had 
made a Law that no-Souldier ſhould turn Monk, untill his warfare were accom- 
pliſhed, St. Gregory Biſhop of Rome diſliked the Law, and repreſented his ſenfe of 
it tothe Emperour, but withall according to his duty publiſhed it : Ego quidem miſi- 
oni ſubjetiu eandem legem per diverſas terrarum partes tranſmitto, & quia lex ipſa omnipo- 
ns nunciavi  utrobique 
ergo que debui exolvi, qui & Imperatori obedientiam prebui, & pro Deo quid ſenſi minime 
tacui, T being ſubjeA ts your command bave tranſmitted your Law to be publiſhed through 
diverſe parts of the World, And becauſe the Law it ſelf is not pleaſing to Almighty God , 
T have repreſented my opinion thereof to my Lords ; wherefore T bave performed my duty on 
both ſides , in yielding obedience to the Emperour, #0t concealing what I rough for 
God. Amoſtrare and Chriſtian preſident of that great Patriarch, and fit « for our 
obſervation and imitation in theſe dayes 3 He acknowledged the Emperour to be his 
Lord, and himfelf to beſubje& tohis commands. And though no humane invention 
can warrant an aQthat is morally evill in it ſelf; yet, if it be onely impeditive of a 
greater good, as that bleſſed Saint did take this Law-to be, the command of a Sove- 


. reign doth weigh down the fcale, and obligeth a Patriarch to obedience in a matter 


that concerns Religion. How much more doth the command of the. Engliſh Mo- 
narch and the Engliſh Church diſoblige an Engliſh ſubject from a forreign Patriarch, 


whoſe Original right is but humane at the moſt, and in the caſe in queſtion between 


Rome and England,none at alls But 
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' But to come up yet cloſer to the Queſtion. The general Councils of Conſtautinu- Emperors 


ple and Chalcedon, with the preſence, concurrence,and confirmation, of Theodeſius the 
great and Martian the Emperours, not withſtanding the oppoſition of the Roman Bi- 
ſhop by his Legntes, did advance the Biſhup of Copftantinople from being a poor 
Suftragan under the Metropolitan of Heraclea, to be the ſecond Patriarch, and equal 


in dignity, power,and all manner of priviledges,to the firſt, and afligned unto him © 


for his Patriarchate Poxtus, and Aſia the lef6, and Thracia, and ſome other Countries, 
part of which Territories they ſubſtrafted from the obedience of the Roman Biſhop, 
at leaſt over which the Roman Biſhopschallenged JuriſdiQion , and part from other 
Patriarchs. And the reaſon of this alteration was the ſame for which Ceſares of 
old wasa long time preferred before Hieruſalem , and Alexandria before Antiveb, and 
Rome before all others, toconform the Ecclefiaſtical Regiment to the Political, becauſe 
Conſtantinople was made of a mean City the (eat of the Eaftern Empire, and had as 
many Dioceſes and Provinces ſubj& unto it as old Rome it ſelf. 

- But leſt it may be conceived, that this was not done at all by Imperial power, but 
by the authority of the Oecumenical Synods, we may obſerve further, that Fuſtinian 
the Emperour by his ſole Sovereign Legiſlative power did new-found the Patriar- 
chate of Fuſtinians prima, and allign a province unto it, and indow it with moſt 
ample priviledges, freeing it from all appeals, and all acknowledgment of ſuperiori- 
ty, giving the Biſhop thereof equal power with that which the Biſhop of Rome had 
in his Patriarchate, The fame priviledges and prerogatives were given by the ſame 
Emperour, by the ſame hs 7H authority, :to the Biſhop of Carthage, notwith- 

Rome did alwayes pretend that Carthage was under their 
Juriſdiction. Ideny not that Vigilius and Gregory ſucceeding Popes did make depu- 
tations to the Biſhop of Fuſtiniaxa, to fupply their places. But this was but an old 
Roman fineneſs. The Biſhops of Fuſtixians needed none cf their Commillions. 

Fuſtinian the Father and founder of the Imperial Law knew well enough how far 
his Legiſlative power did extend. And thoughthe ACt was notorious to the whole 
world, and inſerted into the body of the Law, yet the Fathers of that age did not 
complairi of any Innovation, or Uſurpation, or breach of their priviledges, or viola- 
tion of their rights. 

King Herry the Eighth had the ſame Imperial power, and was as much a Sove- 
reign in his own Kingdoms, as Faſtinzan the Emperour in his larger Dominions, ( as 
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William Ruſws, Son and ſucceſſor of the Conquerour (aid moſt truly, that the Kings of as the Empe- 


England have all thoſe liberties in their own Kingdoms, which" the Emperours bad in the 
Empire ) and hadas mueh authority to exempt his own ſubjects trom the Juriſdici- 
on of one Patriarch, and transter them to another 3 eſpecially with the adviſe, conſent 
and concurrence of a National Synod. So King Arthur his predeceſſor removed the 
Primacy from Caerleox toSt. Dawids, and another of them to Canterbury, tor the ad- 
vantage of their ſubjects according to the exigence of the times. 

It the Pope had been the King of England's Subjet, as former Popes were the 
Emperors , he might have ſerved him as they did ſome of his predeceſſors ,- called a 
Council, regulated him , and reduced him to order and reaſon z or, if he proved 
incorrigible , have depoſed him. But the Pope being a ſtranger, all that he could 
juſtly do was what he did, rather than to ſee his Royal prerogative daily trampled 
upon , his Laws deſtroyed , his Subjes oppreſſed 3 rather than to have new Arti- 
cles of Faith daily obtruded upon the Engliſh Church 3 rather than to incur the pe- 
ril of wilful Idolatry , againſt Conſcience , and therefore formal ; to caſhier the Ro- 
man Court , with all their pardons and indulgences, and other Alchymiſtical devi- 
ces , out of his Kingdoms : until time ſhould teach them to content themſelves 
with moderate thipgs, which endure long; or until either a free Oecumenical 
Council, or an Exwyopean Synod, ſhould ſettle Controverſies, and tune the jarring 
ſtrings of the Chriſtian world. In the mean time we pitty their errours, pray for their 
amendment, and long for a re-union. 
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Now the juſt grounds of ſuch ſubduQion or ſeparation are of Two ſorts, either Two forts of 
the perſonal fau]ts of the Popes, or their Miniſters, as in the caſe of Simony and rounds for 
Schiſm , which ought in juſtice to refle& upon none but the perſons who are guilty; ſubſtraion of 


Or elſe they are faulty principles and rules , as well in point of Dodrine as of Diſ- 
Cipline » 
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cipline, ſach as the obtruding of new Creeds, the prefling of unlawful Oaths, 
and the palpable uſurpation of the undoubted rights of others. And theſe do juſti- 
fie and warrant a more permanent ſeparation, that is, until they be reformed, 
Wherefore having taken a view of the ſufficiency of the Authority of our Princes to 
reforms In the next place it is worthy of our ſerious conſideration what were the 
true/grounds of the ſeparation of the Kingdom and Church of England from the 
Court of Rome : And Secondly , whether in the ſubduction or ſubſtraction of their 
obedience or Communion they obſerved due moderation. 

The grounds of their ſeparation were many : Firſt , the intolerable extortions 
and exceſlive Rapine of the Court-of Rome, committed in that Realm, by their Le- 
gates and Nuncio's, and Cammiſhoners, and Colledors , and other inferiour Of- 
fcers and Harpies, enough to impoveriſh the Kingdom, and to drain out of it all 
the Treaſure that was in it, and leave it as bare as a Graſhopper in Winter, by their 
indulgences and pardons for all kind of fin at a certain rate, Regiſtred in their Pe- 
nitentiary Tax. Yea as Ticelius , the Pope's pardoner made his brag in Germany , 
though a man had raviſhed the Mother of » yet ſo ſoon as the Money did but 
chink in the bottom of the Baſon, preſently the foul flew out of Purgatory. To 
theſe we may add their Diſpenſations of all ſorts, and Commutations, «nd Abſolu- 
tions, and Contributions , and Reſervations , and Tenths, and Firſi-fruits , and 
Appeals, and Palls , and a thouſand other Artifices to get Money : as Proviſions, 
Collations, Exemptions,. Canonizations, Divolutions, Revocations, Unions , 
Commendams , Tolerations ; Pilgrimages , Jubilees. Nzlla bic arcana revelo, faith 


Mantuan , , 


=== Venalia nobis 
Templa , Sacerdotes , altaria, Sacra, corone 
Ionis , thura , preces, calum eſt vanale , Deiiſque. 


Temples, Pricſts, Altars , Miters , Holy Orders, Prayers , Maſſes , Heaven , 
and-God himſelf are falable at Rome. It is no marvel , they that buy muſt (ell; 
And whileſt I am writing theſe things , comes treſh intelligence of a Book lately ſet 
forth , de Simonia preſents Pontificis , ( they ſay ) not penned, but dictated; by ſuch 
as know right well the moſt ſecret Cabals, and Intrigues of the Conclave z Nam 
propius fama eſt hos tangere Divosz which I can eaſily impute more to the fault of the 
place , than of the man. The oblation of the Body and Blood of Chriſt is ſold, 
faſtings and penitentiary works are ſold , qui yon poteſt jejunare per ſe , poteſt jejunare 
per alium , vel poteft dare nummum pro jejunio. The merits of the Saints being alive 
are ſold, their relics being dead are fold , Scapulars and Monaſtick Garments are 
fold. The Fewes with their Oxen , Sheep, and Doves, were but petty Merchants 
in compariſon of theſe great Bankers. Did any man deſire a Pall > The Law it (elf 
did dire&t them what to do, Pallinm non datur niſi fortiter poſtulanti > The Pall would 
not be given but to thoſe that knocked hard with a filver hammer. Was any man a 
Suppliant to the Court of Rome ? Matthew Paris puts him into a right way , Twnc 
ſedes clementiſſima que nulli deefle conſuevit, dummodo albi aliquid vel rubei intercedat , 
preſcriptos Pontifices & Abbates ad priſtinas dignitates miſericorditer revocavit, Then the 
moſt pittiful See, which is not accuſtomed to be wanting to any Suppliants , ſo they brin 
' white or yellow Advocates along with them, did mercifully reftore the ſaid Biſhops jo 
* Abbats to their former dignities. It is almoſt incredible , what a maſs of Treaſure 
they colleed out of England in a ſhort time, onely from inveſtitures , and ſome 
other exations from Bithops, in Four years, no leſs than an hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling , as was found by Inquiſition. Archbiſhop Cranmer paid 
for his Bulls that concerned his Conſecration and Pall Nine hundred Ducats, to ſuch 
an highth were the extortions of the Roman Court mounted. Ex wngue leonem. 
Judge by this what the Pope's yearly income or revenue out of England might be, 

y all theſe arts which we have formerly mentioned , and many more : Sometimes 
under pretenſe of recovering the Holy Land : Sometimes to relieve the poverty of 
the Roman Court: Sometimes in palfries : Sometimes in forged Bills of Exchange : 
Sometimes in extorted ſubſidies : Sometimes to a certain» ſumume : Sometimes to the 
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6fth 1 part of their goods : Sometimes to the third part of Reſidents 3 and the half of 
non-Reſidents : Sometimes in yearly revenues 3 as two Prebends of every Biſhop, 
and the value of the maintenance of two Monks from every Abbat : Sometimes out 
of the goods of rich Clergy-men who died inteſtate : Sometimes a years wages for 
payment of Souldiers 3 ſome Five, ſome Ten, ſome Fiftcen according to their Eſtates: 
Sometimes in Jewels, of all which he that defires to be more fully informed, needs 
but to read Matthew Paris, who deſcribes the abuſes and extortions of the Roman 
Biſhops Graphically throughout his Hiſtory. And in one place he bemoans the con- 
dition of England in theſe words: Erat igitur videre dolorem precordialem genas ſanfto- Math. Parif. 
rum irrigare, querelas erumpere, ſuſpiria multiplicare, dicentibus multis cum ſingultu cruen- An. 1237+ 
zato, melius eft nobis mori quam videre mala gentis noſtre & Sanforum. Ve. Anglie que 
quondam princeps frovinciarum, domina gentium, ſpeculum Eccleſie, Religionis exemplum, 
nunc falta eſt ſub tributo. Conculcaverunt eam ignobiles, & fatia eſt in predam degeneribus, 
8c. Therefore a man might ſee ſorrow of heart water the eyelids of holy men, complaints 
break out, and grones multiplyed, many ſaying with bloody ſighs, Tt is better for us to dy 
than to ſee the miſery of our Nation, and of holy perſons, Wo be to England which once 
was the Princeſi of Provinces, the Lady of Nations, the glaſi of the Church, a pattern of 
Religion, but now is become tributary. Ignoble fellowes bave troden ber under foot, and ſhe is 
made a prey to baſe perſons. 

Neither was this thecomplaint of the vulgar onely : All conſcientious men were 
of the ſame mind, Who hathnot heard of the bitter complaints and free declama- 
tions of Groſthead the Learned and Religious Biſhop of Lincoln, againſt the Tyranny 
and Rapine of the Roman Courts, both in the time of his health, and upon his 
death-bed; for which he was ftiled Romanorum malleus, The hammer of the Romans ? Math. Par. in 
whereby he ſo much irritated the Pope, that he would have depoſed him, and ac- #3 4n1253- 
curſed him in his life time, if he had not been diſſwaded by his Cardinals in reſpe& 
bf the learning, and holineſs, and deſerved reputation, of the Biſhop 3 and after his 
death would have had his Corps diſinterred and buried in a dunghill, but that the 
Biſhop appeared to himthe night before, and = him, orſeemed to give him, ſuch a © 
ſhrewd remembrance, partly with words, and partly with his croſier-ſtaff, that the 1258. 
Pope was much terrified and half dead, fo that he could neither eat nor drink the 
day following, | 

The Pope excommunicated Sewalus the Archbiſhop of York with Bell Book and 
Candle. But non curavit voluntati Papali relifio Furis rigore muliebriter obedire. Dua- _ Anno 
propter quanto magis precipiente Papa maledicebatur,tanto plus a populo benedicebatur,taci- on 
te tamen, propter metum Romanorum. He cared not to ſubmit womaniſhly to the Popes will, 
leaving the ftreight rule of the Law. Wherefore the more he was accurſed by. the Popes 
command, the more he was bleſſed of the People, but ſecretly for fear of the Romans. In his 14em Anno 
laſt ſickneſs he ſummoned the Pope before the Tribunal of the high and incorrupti- 1258. 
ble Judge, and called Heaven and Earth to be his witneſſes how unjuſtly the Pope 
had opprefſed him: Dixit Dominus Petro, &c, The Lord ſaid unto St. Peter, feed my 
ſheep, not clip them, not ſteal them, not unbowell them, not devour them. They who deſire 
toknow what opinion the Engliſh had of the greedine(s and extortion of the Court Plowmans 
of Rome, may find them drawn out to the life by Chawcerin ſundry places. - md 
Such thriving Alchymiſts were never heard of in our dayes, nor in the dayes of 
our fore-Fathers, that with ſuch eaſe and dextcrity could change an ounce of lead 
intoa pound of gold. So they had great reaſon to ſay of England that it was a 
Well that could not be drawn dry. And England had as much reaſon to whip theſe 
Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple. This complaintis neither new nor particu- 
lar as we ſhall fee further in due place. 

The ſecond ground of our Anceſtors ſeparationof themſelves from the Court of Our ſecond 
Rome, weretheir moſt unjuſt uſurpations, and daily incroachments and: intrench- 
ments, and extream violations of all ſorts of rights, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, Sacred 
and Prophane. They indeavoured to rob the King of the faireſt flowers of his 
Crown: as of his right toconvocaty Synods, and to confirm Synods within his own 
Dominions, of his Legiſlative. and Judiciary power in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, of his 
Political Juriſdiction over Eccleſiaſtical perſons, of his Eccleſiaſtical Feuds and Inve- 
Kityres of Biſhops, of his juſt Patronages of Churches founded by his Anceſtors, and 
oa 
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of the lait appeals of his ſubjects, And, as if all this had beentoo little, taking ad- 
vantage of King Fobn's troubles, they attempted to make the Royal Scepter of Eng- 
land Feudatary and Tributary to the Crofier-ſtaff of Rome at the annual rent of 2 
Thouſand- marks. Neither is this the caſe of England alone, ſeeing they make the 
kke pretenſions in matter of fa&t almoſt to all Ewrope. To ſay nothing now of that 
Dominion which ſome of them have challenged _ others direCtly over S$o- 
vereign Princes: Nos imperia, regna, principatus, & quicquid babere mortales poſtunt, au+ 
ferre & dare poſſe. We bave power to take away and to-give Empires, Kingdoms, Prin- 
cipalities, and whatſoever mortal men can have z becauſe I confeſs that it is not gene- 
rally received by the Roman Church, 

Mr. Blackwell made Archpricit of England by Clement the Eighth, cites Cardinal 
Allen, with much honour to his memory, but much ſcandalized at his Dodtrine, that 
none can be admitted King of England without the Pope's leave : His words are 
theſe, Without the approbation of the See Apoſtolique, none can be lawful King or @ueen 
of England by _ of the ancient accord made between Alexander the Third the Year 
1171. a#d Henry the ſecond then King, when he was abſolved for the death of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, That no man might lawſully take that Crown, nor be accounted as King, 
till he were confirmed by the Sovereign Paſtor of our ſouls which for the time ſhould be. 
This accord afterwards being renewed about the year 1210. by King John, who confirmed 
tbe ſame by Oath toPandulphus the Pope*s Legate, at the ſpecial requeſt and procurement of 
the Lords and Commons, as a thing moſt neceſſary for preſervation of the Realm | pu unjuſt 
uſurpation of Tyrants, aud avoiding other\jnconveniences which they bad proved, and might 
eafily fall again into,by the diſorder of wicked King.To which he adds with the like 
diſapprobation a like Teſtimony of Staniſlaw Chriſtanovic, a Polonian Author, who 
infers upon the former ground that\the Pope may depole the King of England, as 
being but a Tributary King, his words are theſe : Td impie Legiſlatores per jurjuran- 
dum extorquent a Catholicis, 8c, Thegkaw-makgrs do impiouſly by an Oath extort this fr 
Catholicks, to deny that the King may be depoſed by the Pope, and bis Kingdoms and Conn- 
tries by bim diſpoſed of. For if by an honourable and pious grant the Kingdom bave be- 


come Tributary #0 the Pope why may he not aifpoſe of it ? Why may be not depoſe the 


Prince being refrafory an diſobedient ? Thus a bold ſtranger altogether ignorant of 
our Hiſtories and of our Lawes ſhoots his bolt atall adventures upon the credit of a 
ſhameful fiction. But from whom did they learn this leſſon ? Even from the Pope 


himſelf. -Biſhop Groftbead had been a little bold with thePope for his extorting cours 
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ſes, calling him Antichriſt, and mwrtherer of Souls, and comparing the Court of Rome 
to Behemoth, that putteth bis moutþ 0 the River Jordan thinkgug to drinkit wp, and tiling 
the oppreſſion of the Engliſh Narion an Ag yptian Bondage. He had good reaſon, 
for the Court of Rome in thoſe dayes was grown paſt ſhame, ( rubore drofiee ) and 
conſequently paſt grace. The Pope irritated with this uſage breaks out into this 
paſſionate expreſhon, Nonne Rex Anglorum neſter eſt Vaſalles, &, ut plus ditam, manci- 
pinm ? Ts nos the King of England our Vaſſal, or rather our Slave ? Or rather are theſe 
fit gueſts to be entertained in a Kingdom that make no more of our Sovereign 
Princes than their Vaſſals and Slaves, who can neither be admitted to the Crown 
without their leave, nor hold it but by their grace ? 

'This relation of Cardinal Allen brings to my remembrance the queſtion of Neo- 
ptolemus to Viyſſes, when he ſhould have taught him the Art of lying,how it was poſe 
Fble for one 101ell a lye without bluſbing ? The Arch-Pricſt is much more ingenuous, 
2ffirming that the aſſertions towcbivg both the ſaid a 4 for matter of fat were untrue; 
That Henry the ſecond never made any ſuch accord with Alexander the #bird, for ought 
that be could ever readin any Chronicle of credit 3 Then that the Oath which Henry the ſe- 
cond did take for bimſelf,Cnot for his heirs, )was this, that he would zot depart from ' him 
or bis ſwceeſſors.,ſo long as they ſhould intreat bim as a Catholick, King, That the fali of King 
John 5s of more probability, but of 8s little truth, which he confirms by the Teſtimony 
of Sir Thomas Moor a Lord Chancellor of England, aman of Extraordinary learning, 
of great parts, of ſo good affetions to the Roman See, that he is ſuppoſed to have 
dyed for the Pope's Supremacy, and is commended by Cardinal Bellarmine to Mr. 
Blackwell2s a Martyr, anda guide of many others to Martyrdom, cum ingenti Anglice 
nationis gloria, certainly one who had as much meansto know the truth, both by we 
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of Records, and otherwiſe, as any man living: Thus writeth he, Jf he ( the Au- 
thour of the Beggars Supplication ) ſay 4 indeed ſome Writers ſay , that King John 
made England and Ireland tributary to the "_ and the See Apoſtolick,, by the grant of a 
Thouſand Marky 3 we dare ſurely ſay again , that it is untrue, and that all Rome nei- 
ther can ſhew ſuch a Grant, nor ever could » And if they could , it were nothing worth. 
For never cold any King of England give away the Realm to the Pope, or maks the Land 
tributary, though be would. 

As to that of Herry the Second , without doubt the Archprieſt had all the reaſon 
in the world for him. Cardinal Alex did not write by inſpiration, and could ex- 

& no more credit than he brought authority. There is a vaſt difference between 
theſe Two , that ne man ſhall be accounted King of England , until be be confirmed by 
the Pope: And this other, that the King in bis own perſon would not deſert the Pope , ſo 
long as he intreated bim hike a Catholick, King, The tormer is moſt diſhonourable to 
the Nation, and Diametrally oppoſite to the fundamental Laws of the Land. The 
later we might take our ſelves without offence to God or our cwn Conſciences. But 
to make our Kings their vaſſals and their flaves, to impoveriſh their Realm, and 
to commit all thoſe exorbitant miſdemeanors againit them, which we have related 
in part, and ſhall yet deſcribe more fully, was neither to intreat them like Catholick 
Kings, nor like Chriſtian Kings, nor yet like political Kings, 

And for his St. Thomas of Canterbary , we do not believe that the Pope's Canoni- 
zation , or to have his Name inſerted into the Calendar in red letters, makes a Saint. 
We do abominate that murther as lawleſs and barbarous, to fprinkle not onely the 
pavements of the Church , but the very Altar with the blood of a Prelate 3 and we 
condemn all thoſe who had an hand in it , But we do not believe that the cauſe of 
his ſuffering, was ſufhcient to make him a Martyr ; namely , to help Forreigners to 
pull the faireſt lowers from his Prince's Diadem by violence, and to perjure him- 
{{f, and violate his Oath given tor the obſervation of the Articles of Clarendon. 
All his own Suffragan Biſhops were againſt him in the cauſe, and juſtified the 
King's proccedings , as appeareth by Two of their Letters, one to himſelf, the 
other to Pope Alexander the Third, The: Barons of the Kingdom reputed him as 
a Traytor : Quo progrederis Proditor ? Expedia , & andi judicium tuum ; Whither go- 
eſt thou , Traytor ? ſtay , and hear thy judgment. This is certain, the firſt time that 
ever any Pope did challenge the right of Inveſtitures in England, was in the dayes 
of Henry the Firſt 3 and Paſchal the Second was the firſt Pope, that ever exacted an 
Oath from any Forreign Biſhop, above Eleven hundred years after Chriſt. Before 
that time they evermore (worg Fealty to their Prince , de Homzgiis, ds Fendis, de 
Sacramentis Epiſcoporum , Laicis antea exhibitis There was great conſultation about the 
Homage , and Fealty, and Oaths of Biſhops in former ages ſworn to Lay-men. Theſe new 
articles of Faith are too young to make Martyrs. 

Concerning the Second inſtance of King Fohn, though I attribute much to the 
Authority of Sir Thomas Moor in that caſe, who would never have been ſo confident, 
unleſs he had ſuppoſed that he had ſearched the matter to the bottom 3 yet his zeal 
to the _agney , and his unwillingneſs to ſee ſuch an unworthy a& proceed from that 
See, mig t perhaps miſlead him : for 1 confeſs ſundry Authours do relate the caſe 
otherwiſe. That there was a Propheſie or Prediftion made by one Peter an Hermite, 
that the next day to Aſcenſion Sunday there ſhould be no King in England 3 That 
Pope Innocent the Third being angry with King Fobx , excommunicated him, inter- 
dicted the Kingdom, deprived him of his Crown , abſolved his Subjects from their 
Allegiance, animated his Barons and Biſhops againft him , gave away his Realm to 
Philip King of France, ſent Pandulphus as his Legate into. England to ſee all this exe- 
cuted, The King of France provides an Army accordingly# But the crafty Pope 
underhand gives his Legate ſecret inſtruQtions, to ſpeak privately with King Fobn, 
and if he could make a better bargain for him , and draw him to ſubmit to the ſen- 
tence of the Pope, he ſhould ac nothing againſt him, but in his favour. They do 
meet, King Fobn ſ\ubmits, the Pope orders him to refign his Crown and Kingdoms 
to the See of Rome. So ( they ay ) he did, and received them the next day of the 
Pope's Grace as a feudatary at the yearly Rent of a Thouſand Marks , for the King» 
doms of England and Ireland, and did Homage. and ſiyear Fealty to Pope Inno- 
cent, Bat 
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But whereas the Cardinal adds upon his own head , that this was done at the (pe- 
cial requeſt and procurement of the Lords and Commons , it is an egregious forge- 
ry , and well deſerves a whetſtone 3 for all the Three Orders of the Kingdom , Bi 

Haryl. ad je- ſhops, Barons, and Commons , did proteſt againſt it in Parliament, notwith- 

= oo ſftandin ny private Contra& that might be made by King Fob; and that they 

mM "would Jefend themſelves by Arms from the Temporal Juriſdiction of the Pope. But 
the other Anſwer of Sir Thomas Moore is moſt certain , and beyond all exception, 
that if either Hexry the Second , or-King Fobn had done any ſuch thing , it was 
not worth a ruſh , nor ſignihed any thing , but the greedineſs and prophaneneſs of 
theſe pretended Vicars of Chriſt , | who proſtituted and abuſed their Office, and the 
power of the Keys, to ſerve their baſe and avaritious ends , and lets the world ſte 
how well they deſerved to be thruſt out of doors, What ? That #o man might be 
erowned,, or accounted King of England, wntil be were confirmed by 'the Pope ? By the 
Law of England, Rex non moriter , the King never dyes 3 and doth all acts of So- 
vereignty before his Coronation as well as after. 

They robbed the Nobility of their Patronages, thoſe Churches which their An- 
ceſtors had founded and endowed, being by proviſions from Rome frequently con- 
ferred upon Strangers , which could not ſpeak one word of Engliſh, nor did ever 

Mat. Paril, tread upon Engliſh ground y Infomuch , that at one time there were ſo many Tralians 
H 2. An. benched in England, that they received more Money yearly out of it , thanall the 
1245. Ep.Vni- Revenucs of the Crown, to the high diſſervice of Almighty God, the great ſcan- 
on. Angl. ad" da] of Religion , the decay of Hoſpitality , and the utter ruine of the Engliſh 
Innocent, Chifrch. / 

But the leaſi ſhare of their opprefiions did not light upon the Biſhops, who by 
their Diſpenſations, and Reſervations of caſes, and of Penſions , and Exemptions, 
and Inhibitions, and Viſitations, and Tenths, and Firſt-fruits, and Proviſions, and 
ſubſidiary Helps , were impoveriſhed and diſabled to do the Duties of their Fundi- 
on. They take their aim much amiſs who look upon Epiſcopacy as a branch of 
Popery, or adevice of the Biſhop of Rome to advance his own greatneſs. Whereas 
the contrary is moſt certain, that the Pope is the greateſt Impugner of Biſhops, and 

- + the Papacy itſelf ſprung from the unjuſt uſurpation of their juſt rights. Let it 
be once admitted, that Biſhops are by divine right, and initantly all his diſpenſations, 
and reſervations, and exemptions, and Indulgences, and his Conclave of Cardinals, 
and the whole Court of Rome, ſhrink to nothing. This was clearly perceived by 
both parties in the ventilation of that famous queſtion in the Council of Trent, con- 
cerning the divineright of Biſhops, propoſed by the 4lmains, Polonians and Hunga- 
rians, ſeconded bravely by the RR proſecuted home by the French, owned by 
the Archbiſhop of Paris as the dodtrine of Sorboxe, and onely croſſed by the Tralian 
tacion, to preſerve the glory of their own Country, and the advantages which that 
nation doth reap from the Papacy. By whoſe frowardneſs and prevarication ( in all 
probability ) the re-union of the Church, and the univerſal peace of this part of 
Chriſtendom in necefſary Truths, was hindred at that time. 

I preſume the caſe was not ſo very ill in forreign parts, but yet ill enough. Or 
otherwiſe St. Bernard would not have made ſo bold with Exgenius, adding that, if the 
dayes were not evil, he would ſpeak many more things, Why do you thruſt your fickle 

Bern. 1. 3. de into other mens barveft? &c. He complains of the contution of appeals, how they were 

Cogfiderats aqmittedcontrary to Law and Right, beſides Cuſtom and Order, without any di- 
"| ſtin&ion, of place, or manner, or time, or cauſe, or perſon. Hecomplains further of 
the exemption of Abbats from their Biſhops, Biſhops from their Archbiſhops, Arch- 
biſhops from their Primates. And this he ſtiles Marmur & communem querimoniam 
Eectſiarum, The murikuring and common complaint of the Chxrches. 

Laſtly, they cheated and impoveriſhed the people by their diſpenſations and com- 
mutations, and pardons, and indulgences, and expeditions to recover the holy Land, 
and [ubiles, and pilgrimages, and De#'s, and a thouſand pecuniary Artifices. 
So as no fort of men eſcaped their hngers. 

The Third The third ground of their I from Rome was, becauſe they found by ex- 

ground. perience that {uch forreign Juriſdiction ſo exercifed was deſtruQtiveto the right ends 
of Ecckhiaſtica} diſcipline, which is in part to preſerve publick peace and tranquilli- 
oy, 
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ty, to retein ſubjeds in due obedience, and to oblige people to do their duties more 
conſcientiouſly. Far be it from any Chriſtian to imagine that policy is the Spring- 
head of Religion. There never was yet anyone Nation ſd unpolitick and brutiſhly 
barbarous, but they had ſome Religionor other, They who obeyed no Governours 
but their Parents, paid religious duties to ſome God 3 they who wanted Clothes to 
their backs, wanted not their facred Ceremonies 3 they who were without municipal 
Lawes, were ſubje& of themlelves to the Law of Conſcience. oy where Religion 
hath loſt its influence and vigour by contempt, and much more where the influence 
of Religion is malignant'3 where Policy and Religion do not fapport one another, 
but interfere one with another 3 Societies are like Caſtles builded in the air, without 
any firm foundation, and cannot long endare, like as that fingle Meteor Caſtor ap- 

aring, without Pollx portends an unfortunate voyage. Let ws flatter onr ſelves as 
much as we pleaſe ( ſaid Twlly to the Romans ) we have not overcome the Spaniards in 
Number. nor the Galls in. Force, nor the Carthaginiansm Craft, nor the Grecians in Art, - 
aor the Italians in VUnderftanding, but the advantage which we have gained over them was 
by Religious piety. So great aninfluence hath Religion upon the body Politick. 

Wherefore our Ancetftors havihg ſcen by long and coftly experience, that the Ty- 
rannical Juriſdiftion of the Roman Court, inſtead of peace and tranquillity did pro- 
duce di-union in the Realm, fations and animoſities between the Crown and the 
Miter, inteſtme diſcord between the King and his Barons, bad intelligence with 
Neighbour-Princes, and forreign Warsz Having feen a ftranger ſolicited by the 
Pope, cither to deſtroy them by War, or to ſubdue them to the obedience of the 
Roman Court 3 Having ſeen their native Country given away as a prey to a forreign 
Prince, Philipot France, and the Pope well near featedin the Royal Chair of Eſtate, 
for himand his ſucceſſors tbr ever, to the endlc(s diſhonour of the Engliſh name and 
Nation, by the cheating tricks of Pandulphas his Legate 3 Having ſeen Engliſh Rebels 
cagonized at Rome, and made Saints 3 it was no marvel it they thought it high 
time to free themſclves fromſuch a chargeable and dangerous gueſt. 

Fourthly, beſides the former bad influence of forreign Juriſdition upon the body The lr 
Politick, they found ſundry other inconveniences that incited them to ſeparare from 
Rome : They muſt have been daily ſubject to have had new Creeds and new Articles 
of faith obtruded upon them: They muſt have been daily expoſed to manifold and 
manifeſt peril of Idolatry, and finning againſt God' and their own Conſciences: They 
muſt have forſaken the Communion of three parts of Chriſtendom, which are not 
Roman, to joyn- with: the fourth : They muſt have approved' the Pope's apparent 
Rebellion againſt the ſupream Eccleſiaſtical power, that is, a general Council-: And' 
their Biſhops muſt have ſwornto maintain him in theſe his Rebellious Uſurpations, * 
Whether they ſhould' prefer their native and Chriſtian liberty, or give therrup for 
nothing z whether they ſhould preſerve their Communion with the Catholick 
Church, or with the Court of Rome; whether they ſhould deſert the Pope, or in- 
=_ themſelves in Rebellion, Schiſm, Sacriledge, and Perjury, the choice was ſoon' 
made. 

Laſtly, they (ce that the Popes had' diſclaimed all that juſt power which they had' 
by humane right, and challenged to themſelves a ſpiritual Monarchy or Sovereignty 
by divine right, whereby their ſufftrings, which in themſelves were unſupportable , 
were made alſo irremediabte, from thence. Wherefore they ſought out a fit expe- 
dicnt for themſelves, being neither ignorant of the old Britamick, exemption and' 
liberties-of the Engliſs Church, nor yet of the weakneſs: of the Roman pretences. 
Our progenitors knew well enough that their Authority extended\not'to take away 
any tlic leaſtparticle of divine right, iF there had been any ſuch. Nor conld they 
jultly be accuſed of violating that humane riglt, which had' been quitred long. be- 
fore; nor be blamed rightly for denying; obedience to- hin from whoſe Juriſdiction 
they were exemptedby. the Cancn of an-Occumenical Council, and' who had Himſelf 
implicitely renounced that Eccleſiaſtical right which he held from the Church. 

Perhaps ſome may. conceive a-defe&t in- the manner of proceeding of the Rin 
and Church of England, that they did not firſt make a Remonſtrance of their grit 
vances,and ſcek redreſs of thePope himſelf; So the- Council! of Towers thought it 
fit. . Viſuns eſttamens Concilio, ante onnia mittendos Legator ad D. Papany Julium, Oe. 
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It ſeemeth good to the Council , that in the firjt place Meſſengers be ſent from the French 
Church to the Pope, who may admoniſh him with brotherly love , and according to the 
Evangelical form of correGiion , t0 deſiſt from his attempts , and to embrace peace and con- 
cord with the Princes. But if be will not hear the Meſſengers, let bim be demanded to 
convocate @ free Council , according to the Decres of the Holy Council of Balile. And 
this being done , and bis Anſwer received, farther proviſion ſhall be made according to 
right. 

ro this 1 AnſweP, Firſt , That it had been reaſonable and juſt indeed, that we 
had made our Firſt addreſs to the Pope , if we acknowledge the Roman Biſhop to 
be our lawful Patriarch : but the ſame reſpect is'not due to an Uſurper. Secondly , 
we have ſeen by frequent experience , how vain and fruitleſs ſuch addreſſes have 
proved from time to time, According to the former advice of the Council of 
Towers , the King of France ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome 3 but the Pope refuſed to 
hear them, or to convocate any Council , and before his death anathematized Ma- 
ximilian King, of the Romans , the Kings of France and of Navarre, and divers other 
Princes , Cardinals , and Biſhops 3 deprived the Kings and Princcs of their reſpe- 
&ive Realms and Principalitics , the Biſhops of their* Dignities and Benetices 3 and 
gave their Kingdoms aud Principalitics to the firſt that could take themz from which 
{cntence they appealcd to a future Council. 

The moſt ancient arbitrary impoſition of the Popes upon the Britijh Churches, 
was the Pall, an konourable , and at firſt innocent, Enſign of an Archbiſhop, other- 
wiſe of no great momcnt; firſt introduced in the Reigns of the Saxon Kings after 
the Six hundredth year of Chriſt, But in proceſs of time it became vendible, and 
a great ſumme was exacted for it , whereot Canutus long fince complained at Rome, 
and had remedie promiſed , as he well deſerved of that Fe 3 but how well it was 
obſerved , the experience of after-ages doth manifeſt, when both the price was 
augmented, and withall an Oath of Allegiance to the Pope impoſed : Eleds in Ar- 
chiepiſcopum ſedes Apsſtolica Pallium non tradet , niſi prixs preſtet fidelitatis & obedientie 
juramentum The See Apoſtolick will not deliver the Pall to an Ele& Archbiſhop, unleſs 
he firſt ſwear fidelity and obedience to the Pope. What was become of their old Oath 
of Allegiance to their King ? 

In the year 1245. the King, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal , and the whole 
Common-wealth of Exgland, joyned together unanimouſly in a complaint ," and 
exhibited their | mit to Rome , That the Pope extorted more than bis Peter-pence 
out of the Kingdom , contrary to Law , that the Patrons of Churches were defrauded of 
their rights , Strangers preferred , ſouls endangered , their bullion exported , the King- 
dom impoveriſhed , proviſuns made, penſions exatted : That the Engliſh were drawn 
out of the Realm by the Authority of the Pope , contrary to the Cuſtoms of the Kingdom. 
They patho ads of the coming among them of the Pope*s infamous*Meſlenger , ( non ob- 
ſtante ) by which Oaths , Cuſtoms, Writings, Grants , Statutes, Rights, Priviledges, 
were #0t onely weakned, but exinanited. They complained of Colledions , without the 
King's leave , that boſhitality was not kept , the poor not ſuſtained, the Word not preached, 
Churches not adorned, the cure of ſouls neglefied , Divine Offices not performed , and 
Churches ruined by the abuſes of the Papal Court, IT cannot omit one clauſe in the Let- 
ter of the Lords to the Pope, Nift de graveminibus Domino Regi & regno ilatis Rex & 
regnum ctiis liberentur , oportebit nos ponere murnm pro Domo Domini , & libertate re- 
gui, Duod quidem, ob Apoſtolice ſedis reverentiam , huciiſque facere diſtulimus ; Unleſs 
the King and Kingdom be quickly freed from theſe prievances , we muſt makg a wall ( of 
defence or partition ) for the Houſe of the Lord , and the liberty of the Kingdom , which 
we bave bitherto forborn to do ont of our reverent reſpeti of the Apoſtolick, See. They 
ſeem to. allude to that wall which Severus made to fave the Kingdom from the in- 
curſions of the Scots and Pitis, Surely that was not more neceflary then, than that 


| wall of partition which Henry the Eighth made afterwards, to fave the Realm from 


the affronts, and extortions, and injuries,of the Roman Court, 
Neither did they make their addreſſes to the Pope alone , but to the Council of 


Ia. An. 1245; Lyons , by the Proctors of the whole Nobility and Commonalty of England , for re- 


re(s of the violent oppreſſions, intolerable grievances , and impudent exatiions which were 
fradiiſed in England , by means of that hateful clauſe , non obſtante , too often inſerted 
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in the Pope's Letters. They repreſented that .there were ſo many Tralians, for the 
moſt part ignorant and unlearned, that underſtood not one Engliſh word, nor did 
ever tread upon Engliſh ground, beneticed among them, that thcir yearly revenue ——_ 
exceeded the revenue of the Crown. Neither did they complain onely, but threaten © 
and ſwear that they would not permit ſuch abuſes for the future. But what caſe did 
the poor Engliſh find by complaining to the Pope cither in Council or out of Coun- 
cil ? Martine the Pope's Commillioner ( for he could not ſend a Legate without the 74, an. 1245. 
King's conſent ) extorts, excommunicates, interdicts 3 the Pope himſelf is angry, 
becauſe likeſturdy children they durſt cry and whimper when they were beaten, and pex- 
ſwades the King of France to invade England, and either to depoſe the King, or ſub- 
je him to the Court of Rome, which Jolt the Pope the heart of the Engliſh. The 
King told them that their King began to kick, againſt him, and play the Frederick. And 
they threatened, that if he perſiſted they ſhould be forced to do that which would make bis 
beart ake. After this Edward the Third made his addreſſes likewiſe to Rome for re- 
medy of grievances,in the year 1343. How did he ſpeed? No better than his Great Walſing: p41 
Grandfather Henry the Third. ThePope was offended, and termed his modeſt ex- 

ſtulation Rebellion. But that wiſe and magnanimous Prince was not daunted 
with words 3 to requite their inveCtives, he made the ſtatutes of Proviſoes and pre- 
munire, direly againſt the incroachments and uſurpations of the Court of Rome. 
Whereby he ſo abated theirpower in England tor ſundry Ages following, that a Dzan 
and Chapter were able to deal with - them, not onely_to hold them at the ſwords 
point, but to foil them. : 

Laſtly, King Henry the Eighth himſelf had been long a ſuiter unto Clement the 
ſeventh, to have his Predeceſſor Fulixs the ſecond's diſpeniation for his Marriage with 
his Brothers Wife, to be declared void. But though the Pop2's own Doors and 
Univerſities had declared thediſpenſation to be unlawiul and invalid , and although 
the Pope himſelf had once given forth a Bull privately to his Legate Cardinal Cam- Se* the Copy 

X . ” of the Bull in 
pegins tor the revocation thercof, wherein he declared the Marriage to be null, and ,;; 0 .,nge. 
that the King could not continue in it without fin 3 yet the King found fo little yas. 
reſpe&either to the condition of hisperſon, or to the juſtice of his cauſe, that after 
long delayes, to try if he could beallured to the Pope's will, in the concluſion he 
received a flat denial. This was no great incouragement to him to make any more 
addreſſes to Rome, So what was threatned and effected in part in the days- of 
Henry the third, and Edward the third, was perfected in the reign of Herry the eighth, 
when the Juriſdiction of 'the Court of Rome in England was aboliſhed , which makes 
the greatdiſtance between them and us. Different opinions arc often deviſed or de- 
fended on purpoſe to maintain fation. It animoſitics were extinguiſhed, and the 
minds of Chriſtians free from prejudice, other controverſies might quickly be recon- 
ciled, and reduced to primitive general Truths, The power Paraminunt of the Court 
of Rome hath ever been, and till is, that inſane laurus, which cauſeth brawling and 
contention, not onely between us and them, but between them and the Eaſtern 
Churches, yea, even between them and thoſe of their own Communion, as we ſhall 
ſce inthenext Chapter 3 Yea, the original ſource and true cauſe of all 'the ſeparati- 
ons, and reformations made in the Church in theſe laſt ages 3 As all the Eſtates of M:morial de 
Caſtile did not forbearto tellthe Pope himſelf not long ſince in a printed Memorial, /=: a——_ ad 
and the Kingdom of Portugalt likewiſe, To conclude this point, Theſe former _ "Faqs 
Kings who reigned in England about the years 1200. and 1300. might properly be Lufit.gemitus. 
called thefirſt Reformers 3 and their Lawes of Proviſo's, and Premwunire's, or more Þ- 43» 
properly premoneres,the beginning of the Reformation. They laid the foundation, 
and Heyry the Eighth builded upon it. | 
Now having ſcen the Authority of our Reformersand the juſticeof their grounds: The moders. 
in the laſt place let us obſerve their due Moderationin the manner of their Separation. tion ofthe Ex- 
Firſt they did not, wedo not, deny the being of any Church whatſoever, Roman or gliſh Refor- 
other, nor pollibility of Salvation in them, eſpecially ſuch as hold firmly the Apoſtles Be 
Creed, and the faith of the four firſt General Councils 3 though their Salvation be 
rendred much more difficult by humane inventions, and obſtructions. And by this @onc. Cort 
very ſign did St. Cyprian purge himſelf and the —_— Biſhops trom Schiſm, Nemi- de Boptiz- 
nem judieantes, aut & jure communionis aliquem, fi diverſum ſenſerit, amoventes, TFudg- Haret, 
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ing no man, removing no man from our Communion, for difference in opinion. We do in- 
deed require ſubſcription to our Articles, but it is onely from them who are ourown, 
; not from ſtrangers 3 nor yet of all our own, but onely of thoſe who' ſeek to be initia- 
ted into Holy Orders, or are to be admitted to ſome Eccleſiaſtical pretexment. So it 
isinevery mans EleQion whether he wil! puthianſelf upon a neceſlity/of ſubſcripti- 
on or not neither areour Articles penned with Anathemg's or curſes againſt all thoſe, 
even of our own, who do not receive them > but uſed onely as an help or rule of Uni- 
ty among, our ſelves. $i quis diverſum dixerit, It any of our own ſhall ſpeak, or 
/ preach, or write againſt them, we queſtion him. But fi quis diverſum ſenſerit, if any 
man ſhall onely think otherwiſe in his private opinion, and trouble not the peace of 
the Church, wequeſtionhim not. We preſume not to cenſure others to be out of 
the pale of the Church, but leave them to ſtand or fall to their own Maſter. We 
damn none for diſſenting from us, wedo not ſeparate ourſclves from other Churches, 
unleſs theychaſe us away with their cenſures, but onely from their Errors, For clear 
Can. 30. manifeſtation whereof, obſerve the Thirtieth Canon of our Church, It was ſofar from 
the purpoſe of the Church of England to forſake and rejed the Churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, or any ſuch likg Churches in all things which they held and praditiſed, &c, 
that it onely departed from them in $# —aer points wherein they were fallen both from 
themſelves in their ancient integrity, and from the Apoſtolical Churches, which were their 
firſt founders. Somoderate are-we towards all Chriſtians, whether forreigners or do- 
meſticks, whether whole Churches or ſingle perſons. | 

But becauſe the Roman-Catholicks do lay hold upon this charitable Aﬀertion of 
ours, as tending mainly to their advantage : Behold ( fay they ) Proteſtants do ac- 
knowledge a polhbilitF of Salvation in the Roman Church; but Roman-Catholicks 
deny all pollibility of Salvation in the ProteſtantChurches : Therefore the Religion 
of Koman-Catholicks is much ſafer , than that of Proteſtants (Hence proceeded their 
Treatiſe of Charity Miſtaken , and ſundry other Diſcourſes of that nature , wherein 
there are Miſtakes enough , but little Charity) For Anſwer, If this Objection were 
true, I ſhould love my Religion never the worſe. Where I find little Charity, I 
look for as little Faith. But it is not true , for when the buſineſs is ſearched to the 
bottom, they acknowledge the ſame polſhibility of Salvation to us, which we do to 
them , that is, to ſuch of either Church reſpeQively , as do not erre wilfully , but 
uſe their beſt endeavours to find out the Truth. Take Two Teſtimonies of the Bi- 

Proteſt, plain ſhop of Chalcedon , If they ( that is, the Proteſtants ) grant not ſalvation to ſuch Pa- 
confeſſion, pifts as they count vincibly ignorant of Roman Errours , but onely to ſuch as are invinci- 
Ch.13. P1512 bly ignorant of them, they = no more Charity than we z for we grant Church , ſavi 
1529 , . RO . . 
Faith, and Salvation, to ſuch Proteſtants as are invincibly ignorant of their, errours, And 
in his Book of the Diſtintion of Fundamentals, and not-Fundamentals , he hath 
Ch. 2 p.62+ theſe words, If Proteſtants allow not ſaving Faith, Church, and Salvation , to ſuch as ſin- 
fully err in not-Fundamentals ſufficiently propoſed, they ſhew no more Charity to erring 
Chriſtians than Catholicks do. For we allow all to have ſaving faith, to be in the Church, 
in way of ſalvation, ( for ſo much as belongeth to Faith , ) who bold the Fundamental 
points, and invincibly err in not-Fundamentals, becauſe neither are theſe ſufficiently propoſed 
to them, nor they in fault that they are not [o propoſed. 

Secondly , as our ſeparation is from their Errourg,, not from their Churches : fo 
we do it with as much inward Charity and Moderation of our Aﬀections,as we can 
poliibly z willingly indeed in refped of their errours , and eſpecially their tyranni- 
cal exaCtions and uſurpations , but unwillingly and with reluQation in reſpe& of 
their perſons , and much more in reſpe& of our common Saviour, As if we were 
to depart from our Fathers , or our Brothers Houſe 3 or rather, from ſome conta- 
gious ſickneſs wherewith it was infeted. Not forgetting to pray God daily to re- 
fiore them to their former purity, that they and we may once again enjoy the com- 
fort and contentment of one anothers Chriſtian Society. We pray for their conver- 
ſion publickly in our Litany, in general z and expreſly and ſolemnly upon Good 
Friday , though we know that they do as ſolemnly curſe us the day before. If this 
be to be Schiſmaticks , it were no ill wiſh for Chriſtendom that there were many 
more ſuch Schiſmaticks. 

Thirdly , we do not arrogate to our ſelyes either a new Church, or a new Reli- 

gion , 
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gion, Or new Holy Orders; for then we mult produce new Miracles , new Reve- 
tions, and new cloven Tongues for our Juſtification, Our Religion is the ſame it 
was , our Church the ſame it was, our Holy Orders the fame they were in ſub- 
ſtance, differing onely from what they were formerly ,, 45 a Garden weeded, from 
a Garden unweeded 3 or a body purged from it ſelf, before it was purged. And 
therefore as we preſume not to make new Articles of Faith » much leſs to obtrude 
ſuch innovations upon others 3 ſo we are not willing to receive them from others, 

or to mingle Scholaſtical Opinions with Fundamental Truths, Which hath given 
occaſion to ſome to call our Religion a negative Religion 3 not conſidering that our 

Gtive Articles are thoſe general Truths, about which there is no Controvetrſic, 
Our Negatjon is onely of humane controverted additions. 

Laſtly , we are ready in the preparation of our minds, to believe and practiſe , 
whatſoever the Catholick Church ( even of this preſent age ) doth univerſally and 
unanimouſly believe and praQtiſe. ©xod apud multos unum invenitur, now eſt erratum, 
ſed traditum. And though it be neither lawful nor poſhible for us to hold actual 
communion with all ſorts of Chriſtians in all things , wherein they vary both from 
the Truth , and one from another , yet even in thoſe things we hold a communion 
with them in'our deſires , longing for their converſion and re-union with us in 
Truth, 


CHAP. VIL 


That all Princes and Republicks of the Roman Communion , 
do in effe the ſame thing when they have occaſion, or at 


leaſt do plead for it. 


O we are come to our Fifth Concluſion , That whatſoever the King and Church 

of England did in the ſeparation of themſelves from the Court of Rome, it is #9 

more than all Sovereign Princes and Churches ( none of whatſoever Communions ex- 
cepted ) do pradiiſe or pretend as often as they have occaſion. And Firſt , for all Prote- 
ſtant Kings, Princes, and Republicks, it admits no denial or diſpute. 

Secondly,for the Grecian and all other Eaftern Churches,jit can be no more doubt- 
ed of than of the Proteſtants , ſince they never acknowledged any obedience to be 
due from them to the Biſhops of Rome , but onely an honourable reſpe&, as to the 
prime Patriarch and beginning of Unity. Whoſe farewell or ſeparation is faid to 
have been as ſmart as ours, and upon the ſame grounds in theſe words We acknow- 
ledge thy power, we cannot ſatisfie thy covetouſneſs, live by your ſelves. 

But my aim extends higher to verifie this of the Roman-Catholick Princes and 
Republicks themſelves, as the Emperor, the moſt Chriſtian and Catholick Kings, 
the Republick of Venice, and qthers. To begin with the Emperors : I donot mean 
thoſe ancient Chriſtian Primitive Emperors , who lived and flouriſhed before the 
days of Gregory the Great, Such a Court of Rome as we made our ſeceffion from, 
was not then in being , nor the Colledge of Parich-Prieſts at Rome turned then into 
a Conclave of Cardinals, as Eccleſiaſtical Princes of the Oecumenical Church. So 
long there was no need of any ſeparation from them, or proteſtation againſt them. 
But I intend the later Emperors fifice Gregorie's time , after the Popes ſought touſurp 
an univerſal Sovercignty over the Catholick Church , and more particularly the Oc- 
cidental, that is to ſay, the French and German Emperors. 

Yet the Reader may be pleaſed to take notice, that the caſe of our Kings is much 
different from theirs in Two reſpedts. 

_ Firſt, they believed the Roman Biſhop to be their lawfil Patriarch , ( whether 
juſtly or not, is not the ſubje&t of this preſent Diſcourſe, ) but we do utterly deny 
his Patriarchal Authority over us And to demonſtrate our exemption , do produce 
for matter of right that famous Canon of the General Council of Epheſus , made in 
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the caſe of the Cypriex Biſhops; and for matter of fact, the unanimous Votes of Two 
Britiſh Synods , and the concurrent Teſtimonies of all our Hiftoriographers. Some 
have been formerly cited : We might add to them the ancient Britiſh Hiſtory , called 
by the Anthor thereof Brutus , wherein he relates this Anſwer of the Britiſh to Au- 
gxftine, Se Cacrlconenſi Archiepiſcopo obedire voluifſle , Auguſtino avutem Romano Le- 
gato ontnino noluifle , nec Anglis inimicis & paulo ante Paganis ( & quibus ſuis ſedibus 
pulſi erant ) ſubeſſe ſe, qui ſemper Chriſtiani fuerunt , volniſe : That they would obey the 
Archbiſhop of Caerlcon, ( that was their Britiſþ Primate, or Patriarch, ) but they 
would ngt obey Aultine the Biſhop of Rome's Legate : Neither would the Britains , ho 
had evermore been Chriſtians from the beginning, be under the Engliſh , who were their 
enemies , and but newly converted from Paganiſm, by whom they bad been driven out 
of their ancient babitations, The ſame Hiltory is related by ſundry other very ancient 


—_— 


Graius in ſca- 
Ia Chranica, Authors. 


Gocelinus in A ſecond difference between our Engliſh Kings and the later German Emperors is 
biff, majore, this, that our Kings by the fundamental conſtitutions of the Kingdom are hereditary 
WE 4 Kings, and never dy. So there is an uninterrupted ſucceſſion without any vacancy. 
But the Emperors are eleQive, and conſequently not inveſted in the aGtual poſſeſhon 
of their Sovereignty without ſome publick ſolemnities; whereof ſome are eſſential, 
as the votes of the Ele@ors 3 ſome others ceremonial, as the laſt Coronation of the 
Emperor by the Biſhop of Rome, which was really, and is yet titularly, his Imperial 
City. But the Popes who had learned to make their owu advantage of every 
thing, ſacred or civil, tock occaſion from hence to make the World believe that the 
Gold aft. Con- Imperial Crown was their gift, and the Emperors their Liegemen, So Adrian the 
fir. Imper. fourth doubted not to write to Frederick Barbaroſſa the Emperor, Inſigne corone bene- 
Impreſſe . ficium tibicontulimus which was ſo offenſively taken, that ( as the German Biſhops 
— On, intheir letter to the ſame Pope do affirm )the whole Empire was moved at it, the ear of 
Page 62. bis Imperial Majeſty could not hear it with patience, nor the Princes endure it, nor they 
themſelves either durſt or could approve it, Whereupon the Pope was forced to ex- 
pound himſelf, that by beneficium, he meant nothing but bonum falium, a good deed; 
and by contulimus, nothing but impoſuimus, that he had put the Crown uponhim. So 
the Emperor complains iu his letter to, the Biſhops, A piflura expit, & piliurd ad Scri- 
pturam proceſſit , & Scripturd in Amthoritatem prodire conatur, &c. It began with painting, 
from painting it proceeded to writing, and at laſt they ſought to juſtifie it by Authority. 
oy Ie will not C aid he ) ſuffer it, we will not indure it, we will rather lay down our Imperial 
_ Crown, than ſuffer the _ it ſelf to he depoſed with our conſent, Let the piltures be 
defaced, let the writings be vetrafded, that perpetual monuments of enmity between the 
Scepter and the Miter may not continue. 
Thus Pope Adrian failed of his deſign 3 But his Succeſſor Fobn the 22, renewed 
the Papal claim againſt Ladovicus the fourth, in higher terms, as appeareth by his own 
Date Avinis- Bull, whercin he affirms, that after the tranſlation of the Roman Empire from the Gre- 
poets yr 0123 cians to the Germans by his predeceſſors the Popes, ſummus ille bonor beneficium Pontifi- 
Gs os. 4 " cis Maximi eſſs ſolet : the Empire . 1 to be the _ gift, Adding, that the elections 
of the German Princes were invalid, unle(s the Pope( univerſt orbis Chriſtiani Pater at- 
que Princeps, Dei Optimi Maximi Legatus, ſuo numine faveat & aſpires, ) ſhould ap» 
prove it 3 And finally, commanding the Emperor to quit bis Crown ana Imperial Dig- 
In comitis nity, and uot toreaſſume them but by bis command, nifi juſſu & mandato noſtro. But the 
RO Emperor appealed, the EleGtors and other Princes proteſted againſt the Pope's pre- 
Gy """ tended power 3 And the Emperorand all the States of the Empire made a ſolemn 
conſtitutionagainſt it, 
* This was the ſecond repulſe, yet the Popes were not fo eaſily ſhaken off, Tt fortu- 
ned about the year 1400, that the Electoral Colledge depoſed Wenceſlaws from the 
Goldaft. part. Empire, and choſe Rupert Prince Palatine in his place, communicating the whole 
Pag: 147» buſineſs, whileſt it was in agitation, tothe Pope, to have his ſpiritual advice, and the 
countenance of the Apoſtolick See 3 but yet reſerving the power entirely to .them- 
ſelves. Howſoever Pope Boniface the Ninth layes hold of this opportunity, and de- 
clares by his Bull, that the Electors did it by bis Autbority, authoritate noſtr4 ſuffulti 3 
and confirms the ſaid deprivation as good and lawful, 


This incertainty of ſuccellion, and this Papal pretention made ſundry Emperors 
more 
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more fearful to gxapple with the Popes, or to right themſelves from their grievous 
_— tens. Inthe year __ the death of Nicholzs the Fifth, 
the Germans bewailed their condition to Frederick the Third, and ſought to perſwade bim ,,, , . . 
that he wonld no longer obey the Roman Biſhops, xnleſi they would at leaſt give way toa,, 
Pragmatical Saniion for the maintenance of the liberties of the German Nazion like that 
of the French Kings for the priviledges of the Gallicaxe Church. They ſhewed that 
their condition was much worſe than the French and Ttalians, whoſe ſervants ( eſpeci- | 
ally the Tralians ) without a change they were deſervedly called. Rogabarr, urgebant Car0. 3:5 
Proceres, populique Germanie graviſſimis tum rationibus nem exemplis,tum utilitaten trum are i 
neceſſitatem Imperii, &C. The Prmces and People of Germany intreated and preſſed both _ © 
the advantage andneceſſity of the Empire. They implored bis fidelity, they prayed bim p),, ;:5/. 
MW his Oaths ſake, and to prevent the infamy and diſhonour of their Nation, that they alone aglin. ibicen:, 
might not want the fruit of their National decrees, that he had as much power, and was as 
much obliged therennto as other Kings, &c. Nec certe procul abfuit, 8c. It wanted not 
much, ſaith Platina, Molinews goes further, His rationibus vitius & permotus Imperator,, 
&c. The Emperor being overcome and moved with theſs reaſons, was about to makg as full 
a Santtion for bis Subjefts, as the King of France bathdone for bis. What hindred him? 
Onely the advice of nes Sylvius, who perſwaded him rather to comply with the 
Pope, than with his people, upon this ground, that Princes diſagreeing might be recon- 
ciled, but between a Prince aud his people, the enmity was immortal, Motus bie ratione 
Imperator, ſpreta populorum poſtulatione, A.neam Oratorem deligit, qui ad Calliftum mittere- Pla. Biden 
tur, The Emperor being moved with this reaſon, ſpifing the requeſt of bis people, ſends © te inet 
the ſame Fncas as bis Ambaſſador to Calliſtus, e truth is this, The Emperor fea- 
red the Pope, and durtt not truſt his own Subje&ts. Whence it proceeded, that ſe- 
ven years before his death he not onely procured his ſon Maximilian to be Crowned 
King of the Romans, but alſo took him to be his companionin the Empire, we poſt obi- 
tum ſuum ( ut falium ſuiſſet ) transferretar imperium in aliam familiam : beft the Empire 
after bis death ( as without doubt it had come to paſt ) ſhould have been transferred into Min» 
another family. Yetnotwithſtanding theſe barrs or remor?'s, the uncertainty of ſuc- 
ceſhon, and Papal pretenſions, the Emperors have done as much in relation to the 
Court of Rome, as the Kings of England. * \ 
Firſt, Herry the eighth within his own Dominions did exerciſe a power of con- 
vocating Eccleſiaſtical Synods, confirming Synods, reforming the Church by Synods, 
and ſuppreſſing upſtart innovations by ancient Canons. The Emperors have done gperors con- 
the ſame. Charles the Great called the Council of Franckford; conſiſting of 300. vocated and 
Biſhops : witneſs his own letter to Elipandus. Fuſſimws Santiorum Patrum Synodale confirmed Sy- 
ex omnibus undique noſtre ditions Eccleſris congregari Concilinm, We have commanded _ 
@ Synodical Conncil to be congregated ont of all the Churches within our Dominions. «4 the Church 
Neither did he onely convocate it, but confirm it alſo. Ecce ego veftris petitionibus Apad Goldas 
ſatisfaciens, congregationi $ acerdotum auditor & arbiter adſedi, . Decernimus & Deo do- flm. Part. t. 
nante decrevimus quideſſet de hac inquiſitione firmiter tenendum. Behold Tſatisfying your 96 3: 
requeſts ( that is, of the Elipandians and Felicians who made Chriſt but an adoptive 
fon of God, ) did fit in the Council both as an hearer, and as a Fudge. We determine 
and by the gf of God have decreed what is to be beld in this inquiry. And it is very 
obſervable how he diſpoſed the reſolutions of this Council into four Books; The 
firſt book contained the ſenſe of the Roman Biſhop and his Suffragans 3 The ſecond 
of the Archbiſhop of Millain and the Patriarch -of Aquileia, with the reft of the 
Italian Biſhopsz The third, the votes of the German, French, and Britiſh Biſhops 
The laſt, his own conſent. The Romans had no more part therein than others, to 
j— down their own faith, and to repreſent what they had received from the Apo- 
&s. 
Neither did they onely convocate Councils, and confirm them, but in them and by £46. s. Capt 
Cd —— and reſtored ancient truthsand Orders. Sodid the fame * 
peror , By the Council of our Biſhops and Nobles we have ordained Biſhops throughous 
the Cities, and do decree to aſſemble a | He oo year, that in our _ Canonical 
decrees and laws of the Church may be reſtored. | Ladovicw Pins convocated a Council 
at Aquiſgrane to reform the abuſes of the Clergy, and confirmed the ſame, and com- 
manded the Conſtitutions thereof tobe put in Execution, as appeareth by his own 
Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle to Arno Archbiſhop of Salzburge. Otho the firſt called a Council at Rome, 
Goldafl. Þ. 1. and cauſed Fohn the Twelfth to be depoſed, and Leo the Eighth to be choſen in his 
as place. The ſentence of the Council was, Petimus magnitudinens Imperii veſtri, &c. 
Mew p. to We beſeech your Imperial Majeſtie, that ſuch a Monſter may be thruſt out of the Roman 
Page 34s Church. And the Emperor confirmed it with a placet, we are pleaſed, . 
Henry the Fourth called a German Synod at Wormes, and another of Germans and 
Tralians at Brixia , wherein ſentence of deprivation was given againſt Gregory the Se- 
venth , and confirmed by the Emperor. ©uorum ſententie quod juſta & probabilis co 
Idem p.45- ram Deo hominibiuſque videbatur, &c. ego quoque aſſentiens omne tibi Papatics jus quod 
& 50. babere viſus es abrenuncio, Ec. Ego Henricus Rex, Dei gratia, cum omnibus Epiſcopis 
4 
noſtris tibi dicimus , Deſcende , deſcende, To whoſe ſentence, becauſe it ſeemed juſt 
and reaſonable before God and men , I alſo afſenting , do declare thee to have no 
right-in the Papacy, as thou ſeemeſt to have. I Henry, by the Grace of God, 
ing of the Romans, with all our Biſhops do ſay unto thee, Deſcend from thy Seat , 
eſcend. | 
So Frederick the Firſt called a Council at _— to ſettle the right ſucceſſion of the 
Goldaft. P art, Papacy,wherzin Roland the Cardinal was rejected,and-Vidor declared lawtul Biſhop of 
I. pag-70- Rome, And allthis was done with due ſubmilhon to the Emperor. Chriſtiaaiſimus 
Imperator , Oc. The moſt Chriſtian Emperor in the laſt place after all the Biſhops and Cler- 
gy, ” the advice and upon the Petition of the Council, received and approved the eleftion 
" Victor. | 
: I will conclude this Firſt part of the parallel with the words of the ſame Empe- 
ror, inthe ſame Council, ©uamvis noverim officid acdignitate Imperii penes nos eſſe po- 
Rodevic. de Ffiatem congregandorum Conciliorum , &c. Although 1 know , that by vertue of our Of- 
Geftis Fred. t. fice and Imperial Digniry , the power of calling Councils reſts in us, eſpecially in ſo great 
lib. 2, c- 56, dangers of the Church : For both Conitantine , and Theodoſius, and Jultinian , aud 
of freſher memory Charles the Great , and Otho, Emperors , are recorded to have done 
thi; Tet I do commit the Authority of - determining this great and high buſineſs to your 
' . wiſedom and power, that is, to the Biſhops there aſſembled, 
= — But it may be objected , That the Emperors with their Synods never made any 
not Schiſmari- ſuch Schiſmatical Reformation , as that which was made by the Proteſtants in Eng- 
cal, land. T Anſwer, Firſt , that the Schiſm between the Roman Court and the Engl; 
Church, ( other Schiſm I know none on our parts) was begun long before that Re- 
formation , in the dayes of Hexry the Eighth , and the breach ſufficiently proclaim- 
cd to the World both by Romiſh Bulls, and Fngliſh Statutes, We could not be 
the firſt ſeparators of our ſelves from them , who had formerly thruſt us out of their 
doors. It is not Schiſmatical to ſubſtra& obedience from them to whom it 'is not 
due, who had extrnded us out of their Society : bur it is Schiſmatical to give juſt 
/ cauſe of ſubſtraQion. 
A Secondly , I Anſwer, That there was a great necefity of Reformation both in 
Germany and England. For proof whereof , I produce Two Witneſſes beyond ex- 
ception, the one a Pope , the other a Cardinal. The former is Adrian the Sixth , 
in his Inſtructions to his Legate, in the year 1522, which the Princes of the Em- 
Goldaft. P art. pire take notice of in their Anſwer. His words are theſe; Scimus in hac Sandia ſede 
2. Pag. 29-& aliquot jam annis multa ahominanda fuifle , &c. We know that for ſome by-paſt years, ma- 
gt. ay things to be abominated have been in this holy See , abuſes in Spiritual matters, exceſ- 
ſes in commands; and to conclude , all things out of order , &c. wherein for ſo much as 
concern us , thou ſhalt promiſe that we will uſe all our endeavour , that firſt this Court from 
whence peradventure ( ſure enough ) all the evil did firing , may be reformed , that 6s 
corruption did flow from thence to the inferiour parts ( of the Church, ) ſo may bealth 
and Reformation, To procure which , we do hold our ſelves ſo much more ſtrittly obliged, 
by bow much wg do ſee the whole world greedily deſire ſuch a Reformation. Q Adriane, 
#& nunc viveres ! 
The other Witneſs is Cardinal Pool, who makes Two main ends of the Council 
of Trent : The one, the reconciling of the Lutherans; The other , xo patio ipfius 
, Eecleſie precipua, vel potiies omnia fere membra , ad veterem diſciplinam & inſtituta , % 
Regin. Pelus quibus non parim declindrunt, revocentur ; To confider how the principal members «f the 
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rdinances., from which they had ſwerved much. Yet when himſclt was ſent after- | - 
—_ by = the ag to mo the Church of England, it ſeemeth that he Reno 
had forgotten thoſe great deviations of the principal members, and thoſe very re- Yener, 155+. 

reſentations, which he himſelt , with Eight other f(cle&ed Cardinals and Prelates , 
had made upon Oath to Pax! the Third. - Then he faw , that this lying fattering 
principle , that the Pope is the Lord oof all Benefices, and therefore cannot be a Simmiack, | 
was the Fountain, Ex quo tanquam ex equo Trojano irrupere in Excleſiam Dei tot abu- moos _- po 
ſus, & tam graviſſimi morhi , Occ. F, rom which as from the Trojan borſe , ſo many abu- nay ahcn | 
ſes and ſo grievous diſeaſes bad broken into the Church of God, and brought it to a deſpe= 1612, p. 131, 
rate condition, to the deriſion of Chriſtian Religion, and blaſpheming of the Name of Chriſt: &c+ 
And that the cure muſt begin there , from whence the diſeaſe did ſpring , by taking away 
all abuſes in Diſpenſations of all kinds, and Ordinations, and Collations , and 
Proviſions , and Penſions, and Permutations, and-Reſervations , and Coadjutor- 
ſhips, and expeCtative Graces, and Unions, and Non-refidence , an Exempti- 
ons, and Abſolutions , and all ſuch pecuniary artifces : becauſe it is not lawful by 
any means to reap any gain from the exerciſe of the power of the Keys, Tollantur ( (ay Pag: 140. 
they ) he macule, &c. Let theſe fpots betaken away , to which if any entrance be gi- 
ven in any Commonwealth or Kingdom whatſoever , it muſt needs fall beadlong inſtantly or Annq 1415. 
very ſhortly to rune. 

Thirdly, I anſwer, that the Emperors and the German Church , did not onely Goldaft. part, 
defire a Reformation, as appeareth by the Letter of Sigiſmond the Emperor to the *: p.146, 
King of France, Maximo deſiderio jamdudum tenebamur, &c. We have long  defi- 
red greatly to ſee the onely Spouſe of Chriſt the Catholick, Church happily reformed in our 
dayes , but after we were aſſumed to the Imperial Government , our deſire paſſed into 
command , &c. And the adviſes of Conſtance conceived by the Deputics of the Ger- 
man Nation in that Council, againſt ſome ſpecial abuſes of the Pope and his' Cardi- 
nals : Aud by the adviſes of Ments made and concluded in that City by the States 74em P. 149» 
of the Empire, inthe timeof the Council ot Baſile, for preſerving the Authority of 


*% General Councils 3 for reliet from grievances 3 for procuring of conditions trom 

" the Pope 3 forpreſervation of their juſt liberties 3 and for [prevention of the abuſes, Idem p. 155» 
be and exceſſes, and extortions of the Roman Court : And by the hundred Grievances of 14*m Þ- 3, & 
* the German Nation propoſed to the Pope's Legate by the Princes and Lords of the 7'3®? 

"2 Koman Empire, againſt the injuries, extortions, and uſurpations of the See of Rome, 

Y and the incroachmentsand oppreltions of Ecclefiaſtical Courts, and perſons: And 


Laſtly, by the gracious promiſe of Charles the fifth to held a Dyet within halt” a 74em p. 2. p. 
year, wherein it ſhould be reſolved, what way the differences in Religion ſhould - be 177. 
ſetticd and quieted, whether by a General, or National Council, or Imperial Dyct. - 

Neither did the Emperour and the German Nation onely indeavour to reform, 'but 
they did in ſome meaſure actually reform the exceſſes of the 'Roman- Court; and o- Gold: pa1, 
ther Eccleſiaſtical abuſes and innovations; as it hath already been verified of Charles *27? [9 
the Great, and Ludovicus Pius, This appcareth yet more plainly by the \Concordates 
( as they are ſtiled ) of the German Nation with Gregory the 43th And the agreements 
by of Frederick.the third and the Princes of the Empire with Pope Nicholas the”-fitth, 14:m p. a1 
*t3 whereby the exceſſes and abuſes of the Roman Court are ſomething abated, and re- 
3 duced : And bythe Ghoſtly or Eccleſiaſtical Reformation made by Sigiſmond the Em- 74em ps 1705 
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: peror, in the year 1436, containing 37 Chapters or Articles, fox regulating the Popc 

: and his Court, Cardinals, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Suffragags, Abbats, Monks, Friars, 

2 Nunnes, and all forts of Eccleſiaſtical ox, Religious perſon | 2. 

| I cannot here omit a witty anſwer of this Emperor, azhe was deliberating with 

; ſome Eccleſiaſtical perſons about a Reformation, and one ſaid it muſt begin with the 

: Minimes, No, faid he, oz 4 Minoritis, ſed 4 Majoritis, not with the Minimes, but with Catal. refliam 
vs - Maximes, or great ones, that is, the Popeand the Cardinals, and the Court of V*Y1tath. 
p ome. : 
F This appears alſo by the Tzterim, or declaration of: Religion made by Charl:s the 
VB fifth, attetted with his Imperial ſeal, and accepted and approved by the States of the 
Ec Empire, aſſembled in a Dyet at Azſburg, May 15. inthe year, 1548, where" the: whole go1g, part. 2, 
we exerciſe of Religion is eſtabliſhed, untill the definition of a Council ( 1 produce it p. 109, 
F not to ſhew what it was, but what power the-Emperor did aſſume in point of Religi- 
to . On } 
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on ) wherein theſe words are contaiued: Qubd autem in ſupradiia declaratione ſy 
Rubrica, de ceremontis & uſu Sacramentorum inter alia dicitur , f int quas tamen (i quid 
irreplit quod cauſam dare pollit Superſtitioni, tollatur ]. Reſervas fibi ſoli Clare 
Majeſtas , &c. And whereas in the aforeſaid Declaration , under the Rubrick of Ceremg. 
nies', and the uſe of the Sacraments, among other things it is ſaid , | into the which ne. 
vertheleſs, if any thing have crept that may adminiſter occaſion of Superſtition , let it be 
takn away. | His Imperial Majefty doth reſerve unto bimſelf alone in this and the like 
Articles, where , and as often as it ſhall be needful , now and hereafter , the right to cop. 
ret, to add, to detraft , as it ſhall ſeem juft and equal to bimſelf,, according to tbe preſens 


exigence of affairs. 
Gold. Part.2: Laſtly, this appearcth by the Declaration of Ferdinand the Emperour , made 
IE in the year 1555- in favour of the Auguftane Contellion , and the Profeſſours 
thereof. 


Secondly, the Kings of England, in their Great Councils; did make themſelves 
the laſt Judges of the Liberties , and Grievances, and Necellities of their people, 
even in caſes Eccleſiaſtical , not the Pope. They had reaſon. In vain is the Court 
of Rome's determination expected againſt it ſelt. The Emperors did the ſame. So 
Lodovic the Fourth, in his Apology againſt Pope Fohn the 22th. declarcth, That 
the Pope ought not , cannot be a competent Judge in his own cauſe. The Pope 
challengeth Juch a confirmation of the Emperor , without which his Election was 
invalid. The Emperor determined the contrary, in the Dyet of Frankford , An. 
Idemp 99+ 1338» Declaramus qudd. Imperialis Dignitas eſt immediate a ſolo Deo, &c. We declare , 
The Erape- that the Imperial Dignity is immediately from God alone And that Elefiion gives a ſuffi- 
—_— the cient Title; And that the Pope's approbation or diſapprobation ſignifies nothing, The 
laſt Judges of Pope attempted to divide Italy from the German Empire , by his tulne(s of power, 
their Liberties The Etnperor declares the At to be invalid, and oft no moment, 


Gold. P.r, p- 
l0J., 


ns neceſſi- When the Princes and States of the Empire had preſented the hundred grievances 
Goldaft. P art, Of the German Nation to the Pope's Legate , they add this Concluſion : Quid fi enx- 
2-þ.58. merata onera atque gravamina, &c. But if the aboveſaid burthens and grievances be not 


removed within the time limited , or ſooner , from the eyes of men , and aboliſhed and ab- 
rogated,, ( which the Lay-States of the Empire do not expeft, ) then they would not have 
bis Holineſs #0 be ignorant , that they neither can nor will bear, or indure the aforeſaid 
moſt preſſing and intolerable burthens any longer , but find out other means of caſe, and 
vindicate their former Libertics and Immunities. As the ſenſe of their ſufferings 
was their own, ſo they would have the remedy to be their own, and not leave the 
cure to a Tyrannical Court, 

To this add the Proteſtation and the Oath of the Electoral Colledge , and the 
other Princes of the Empire , mentioned in their Letter to Benedid the 12th. ©wod 

mP.l-p. jura, honares,: bona, libertates, & conſuetudines Imperii, &c. That they would main- 
s ' tain, defend, and preſerve inviolated , with all their power and might , the rights , bo- 
nours,. goods, liberties and cuſtoms of the Empire , and their own EleQoral right belong- 
ing to them by Law or Cuſtom , againſt ali men, of what preheminence , dignity , or ſtate 
ſoever, ( that is to ſay in plain tearms, againſt the Pope and his Court, ) norwith- 
Rtanding any perils , or mandates, or proceſſes, whatſoever , that is, notwithſtanding 

any Citations, or Bulls, or Excommunications, or Interdictions from Rome, 

T:ke but one Inſtance more: Ferdinand the preſent Emperor, out .of an una- 
voidable neceflity; to extinguiſh the flame of a bloody inteſtine War, and to fave 
the Empire from utter ruine , contraQts a_Peace with the King of France , the 
Swedes , and their Adherents, whereby ſundry Biſhopricks , and other Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Dignities , were conferred upon Proteſtants, Lands, and other Hereditaments 
of great value, were alienated from the Church in perpetuity, free exerciſe of their 

. Rehgioi was granted to thoſe of the Augyſtane Confellion , Annates , Confirmati- 

ons, and other | nn Papal rights were aboliſhed. The Pope's extraordinary 

Nuncio proteſted againſt it. And Pope Innocent himſelf, by his Bull hearing date 

Bub —_ Novemb, 26. in the year 1651. declared the contra to be void, annuled it , and con- 
yh 65 "a denmed it as injurious and prejudicial to-the Orthodox Religion, to the See of Rome, and 
| 20 the rights of Holy Church, notwithſtanding the municipal Law's, and immemorial Cu- 

ftoms of the Empire, and notwithſtanding 'any Oaths taken fer the obſervation _ 
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Yet the Emperor and the Princes of Germany ſtand to their contracts, aſſert the mu 
nicipal Laws and Cuſtoms of the Empire, and aſſume unto themſelves to be the 
onely Judges of their own priviledges and necefhries. 

Thirdly , Henry the Eighth challenged to himſelf the Patronage of Biſhopricks, 
and Inveſtitures of Biſhops, within his own Dominions. The Emperors did more : Gold. part: r. 
Adrian the Fourth taxed Frederick, the Firſt , for requiring homage and fealty of Bi- pag- 5% Eme 
ſhops , Et manus eorum ſacratas manibus tuis inneeiis, and that be beld their conſecrated P=%3 injoyed 
hands in bis hands, The Emperor denied it not , but juſtified it , Ab bis qua regalta AO Kh 
noftra tenent , cur homagium & regalia Sacramenta non exigamus ? Why may we not re- 
quire homage and Oaths of Allegiance from them , who» hold their Lands of our Imperial 
Crown ? The Eccleſiaſtical Lords, in their Letter to Janocent the Third , do ac- 
knowledge , that the Fees which they held from the Empire, they bad received at the Idem Þ. 72; 
hands of Otho the Fourth , and bad done him homage , and ſworn fealty to bim. And 
this before his Imperial Coronation at Rome, : 

Henry the Fifth goes yet farther, and accuſeth Pope Paſchal, that without any 
hearing, he ſought to take away from the Empire the Inveſtitures of Biſhops, 
which the Emperors bis predeceſiors bad enjoyed from the time of Charlemain , by the 
ſpace of 400. years, and upwards : A fair preſcription, But this is not all. The Em- Ide p. 533 
perors did long enjoy the patronage of the Papacy it ſelf, and the diſpoſition of 
the Roman Biſhoprick. Adrian the Firſt, with the whole Clergy and p-ople of Idem p. x. 
Rome, quitted all their claim, right, and intereſt , to Charles the Great , as well 
in the Elections of the Popes, as Inveſtitures of Biſhops. And Leo the Eighth did ©: 34» 
the like to Otho the Firſt, which is a truth in Hiſtory fo apparent, that no man can | 
deny it with his credit, nor queſtion it with reaſon. 

Fourthly, the Kings of England ſuffered no appeals to Kome out of their King- 
doms, nor Roman Legates to enter into their Dominions, without their Licence. 

Nomoredid the Emperors, though they acknowledg the Roman Biſhop to be their : | 
Patriarch, which we do not. Hadrian the fourth complained of Frederick the tirlt, _ pag. $8. 
That be ſhut both the Churches and the Cities of bis Kingdom againſt the Pope's Legates Em perors 

& latere, And more fully in his letter to the Germ: Biſhops, that he had made an edit, have excluded 
that no man out of bis Kingdom ſhould have recourſe to the Apoſtolick, See. To the for- Legates, Eco 
mer part of the charge the Emperor anſwers, Cardimalibus veſtris clauſe ſunt -E:clefie, | 

O& nou patent civitates, quia non videmus eos predicatores, ſed predatores; non pacis corro- 

boratores, ſed pecunie raptores \ non orbis reparatores,ſed auri inſatiabiles corraſores: Our p,,. 
Churches and Cities are ſhut to your Cardinals, becauſe we do not ſee them Preachers, but I. 
robbers ;, not confirmers of peace, but extorting catchers of mony \, not repairers of the 

world, but inſatiable ſcrapers together of Gold, Thus much he writ to the Pope him- 

{If To the ſecond part of the charge he anſwers, That be had not ſhut up the entrance 

into Italy, or the paſſage out of Italy by edi, nor would ſhut it up to Travellers, or ſuch as 

bad neceſſary occaſions, and the teſtimony of their Biſhops for their voyage to the See of 

Rome but be intended toremedy thoſe abuſes, by which all the Churches of bis Kingdom ©*13+ 

were burthened and impoveriſhed, That the whole body of the Empire were of the 
ſamemind, it appears by the Adviſes of Mentsz And by the hundred grievances'of C. 5,647 Be. 
the German Nation, which the Princes and Peers of the Empire proteſted that they | 
neither could,nor would, indure any longer. 

Fifthly, the Kings of England declared the Pope's Bulls to be void. Theyhad And negle- 
good reaſon, for they were not under his Juriſdiction, nor within the ſphere of his &ed the Popes 
adivity. The Emperors did not ſo generally, but yet they took upon them - to be Balls, &c- 
Judges whether the Pope's key diderr or not. Pixs the ſecond by his Bull condemned 
all appeals from the Pope to a General Council, as erroneous, deteftable, void and peſtilent, 99% 14595 © 
and ſubjected all thoſe who ſhould uſe them after two moneths to execration, ipſo , _..\ | 
fado, of what condition ſoever they were, Emperors, Kings or Biſhops. Yet long Reſertere Gar 
after this Charles the Fifth appealed from Clement the Seventh to a General Council 5: at! Crimi- ; 
Adſacri Generalis Coneilii & totius Chriſtianitatis cognitionem & judicium remittenda cen- 14h, P. Clem, 
ſuimus, Tique nos & omnia que cum $. veſtri babere poſſumus, aut deinceps babituri ſumus ** 
omnino ſubjicimus. Wherein he did but infift in the ſteps of his predeceſſors. Lewis 
the Fourth did the ſame to*Fobnthe 22th; And in the Dyet of Frankford decreed them — a 
all that ſhould aſſent to the Pope's Bull to be guilty of Treaſon, and to bave forfeited all their _ ” 
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fees which they beld of the Empire ;, becauſe the ſentence of a Pope contrary t6 God, or 19 


holy Scripture , or to that due obedience which a Subje& owes to bis Prince, 1s of no momeng 
or validity. And ſuch the Princes and Peers of the Empire did unanimoully de. 
clare the Pope's Bull to be, contra Dewm, & juſtitiam, & juris ordinem, contrary to God, 
contrary to holy Scripture, and contrary to due order of Law. 

Sixthly , Henry the Eighth deprived the Pope of his Annates, Tenths, and Firſt. 
fruits in England, of his Pall-money , and other extorted revenues. What did the 
Emperor and Germans leſs than he? In the Advices of Ments it is concluded , that 
the Pope ſhall receive nothing, either before or after, for Confirmations, Elections, Ad- 
milſhons, Collations , Proviſions, Preſentations, holy Orders , Palls, BenediQtions, 
&<c, upon pain that the Tranſgreſſor thereof, either in exaCting, or giving, or pro- 
miſing , ſhould incur the puniſhment due to a Simoniacal perſon, And though theſe 
were but Advices, yet the King of the Romans and Electors did covenant mutual- 
ly to afliſt and defend one another in the maintenance ot them againſt all men; And 
yet farther , procured them to be confirmed and enlarged in the Council of Baſile, 
by the addition of Inveſtitures, Bulls, Annates, Firſt-fruits, &c. This was too 
ſweet a morlel for the Pope to loſe willingly , when the Archbiſhop of Menzs paid 
for his Pall ( worth about Six pence ) Thirty thouſand Florens. 

By the Concordates or Accord , made between the Emperor , and Princes of Ger- 
maiy , and Nicholas the Fifth , the Annates are in part remitted, or taken away, 
The Eſtates of the Empire aſſembled at Nurenberg repreſented to Adrian the Sixth, 
that Aunates were given for maintenance of the War againſt the Turks, and how comely 
a thing it were that they ſhould be reſtored to the ſame uſe, The Princes added farther, 
That they were but granted for a certain term , which was efluxed. The bundred 
Grievances reſt not here, but ſay morcover , that they were but depoſited at Rome , t 
be preſerved faithfully for that uſe. And Laſtly, Charles the Fifth , in his Reſeript, 
tells the Pope, That other Kings do wot ſuffer the ſpoils of the Churches and Amnates to 
be tranſported out of their Kingdoms to Rome , ſo miverſally, and ſo abundantly. 

Seventhly, to draw to a Concluſion , Hewry the Eighth impoſed an Oath of Fi- 
delity or Allegiance upon his Subje&s, Eccleſiaſtical as well as Temporal. So did 
Frederick, the Firft Emperor of that name: I ſwear , that from henceforth F will be 

faithful to my Liege-Lord , Frederick the Emperor of the Romans , againſt all men 
( the Pope is included, or rather intended principally ) as by Law T am bound; 
And T will help bim to 'retain his Imperial Crown , and all bis Honour in Ita- 
ly, Oe. 

Heyxry the Eighth took away Popiſh Pardons, and Indulgences, and Diſpenſati- 
ONs 3* The German Nation likewiſe groaned under the burthen of them. Among 
their Hundred grievances, that of Diſpenſations was the firſt , and that of Papal 
Indulgences the third 3 either for ſins paſt, or to come , modd tinniat dextr2 , ( it is 
their own phraſe. ) They call theſe artifices meer impoſtures , by which the very mar- 
row of Germany was fucked up , their ancient liberty was enervated , and the merit of 


 Chrift”s Paſſion became ſlighted. 


Laftly, Henry the Eighth aboliſhed the uſurped juriſdifion of the Biſhop oRR ome, 
within his Dominions. The Emperors did not fo, whether they thought it not 
fit to leave an old Patriarch ; or becauſe they did not ſufficiently confider the right 
bounds of Imperial power, eſpecially being ſeconded with the Authority of an 
Occidental Council 3 or becauſe they did not fo clearly diſtinguiſh between a begin- 
ning of ' Unity. and'an Univerſality of Juriſdiction 3 or becauſe they had other re- 
mate wherewith to. help themſelves; I cannot determine, But this we have ſeen, 
That the Emperors have depoſed Popes , and have appealed from Popes to General 
Councils, and have maintained their Imperial Prerogatives againſt Popes , and 
made themſelves the laſt Judges of the liberties and neceſſities of the whole Body 
Pohtick. 

Frederick, the Third, in the Dyet of Nxrenburg , ſequeſtred all the Moneys that 
ſhould be raiſed in Three years from Indulgences and. Abſolutions , whether Papal 
or Conciliary , towards the raifing of Twenty thouſand men for the defence of the 
Empire againſt the Fark, The rclolution of the Ele& Archbiſhop of Trevers againſt 
Gregory the Seventh , was this , N# plas per bunc. Sanfie , que modd extremum _ 
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ricum, periclitetur Eccleſia, ex me dico, quod nullam ei poſthac obedientiam ſervabo, &c. - 

Leſt the holy Church which is now brought t0 the laſt gaſþ incurr more danger by hu means, 

I fteak.of my ſelf, that bereafter T will perform no obedience to bim,( that is, Pope Hilde- 

brand ) Neither was this his reſolution alone. All the German Biſhops were of F 4t+ 47+ 
the ſame mind : Becauſe thy entrance into the Papacy was begun with ſo great perjuries 3 
and the Church of God is brought into ſuch a grievous ſtorm through the abuſe of thy In- 
novations, and thy life and converſation is ſouled "4" ſo manifold infamy : As we promi- 
ſed thee noobedience, ſo we let thee know, that for We future we will perform none unto thee. 
Et quia nemo noſtriem{ ut publice declamas ) tibi battenus ſuit Epiſcopus, ita nulli noftrian 
z modo eris Apoſtolicus : And as thou haſt reputed none of ws for Biſhops hitherto ; $9 here. 
after none of ws will eſteem thee for the $ucceſſor of St. Peter. Which ſentence was con- 
firmed by the Empcrour : Ego Henricus Rex cum omnibus Epiſcopis meis tibi dico, Deſ- 
cende, deſcende. , | : : : 

The firſt Council of Piſa did not onely ſubſtra&t their obedience from Peter de 
Lxna,calling, himſelf Bened:@ the Thirteenth, and Angelus de Corario calling him- 
ſelf Gregory the Twelfth 3 But they decreed that it was lawful forall Chriſtians, and ; 
accordinglyghd command them to ſubttract their obedience from them. OF which Seſſ. 3. & 9- 
Council the Eouncil of Coxftance was a continuation. The ſecond Council of Piſa Sf — 
ſuſpended Fulius the ſecond from the Papacy, and commandedall Chriſtians to with- bt. Piſani 
draw their obedience from him. The former had the conſent of the Emperour : peg 32- & 
the later, his afhiſtance and prote&ion 3 as appearcth both by the folemn promiſe of 177+ 
the Emperour's Ambaſſadors made in Council, and the acknowledgment of the 
Council it (elf. 

I will conclude this firſt part of my ,parallell concerning the Empire with two 
anſwers of German Biſhops. The firſt of the German and French to Anaſtaſius the 
Second, wherein they tell him plainly, that they did not underſtand that new compaſſion, 
which the Ttalian Phyſicians uſed to cure the infirmities of France, They tax them for 
ſeking to reſtrain the abſolution of ſouls to Rome. 

They require that Tralian Biſhop that is without ſin to caſt the firſt one at them ; 

They adviſe them not toule their pretended Authority againſt their Biſhops, lelt the 
blow ſhould recoil upon themſelves, for that theirs had not learned to fear above that 
which was needful 3 They tell them that ſurely they in Taly, think that the Gals had 
loſtall theſe three, Verbum, Ferrum, & Irgeninm, their Tongues, their Wits, and . their 
IWeapons. 

Ad ſo they conclude, Etiamſi inclinata efſet arca Teſtamenti noſtri , noſtrorum Ex ſchedis 
Epiſcoporum eſſet, & non illorum, inclinatam relevare. Although the ark, of their Cove- ns Cob. 
nant was falling, yet it belonged totheir own Biſhops, and not to them, to .lift it up a- 4h i Ratio» 

ain. nali p. 48, 
6 The other anſwer was of the Archbiſhops of Cologn and Triers, with the Synod 
of Cologn to Nicholas the Firſt. Wherein, after many bitter exprellions,they have theſe 
words: Hi de cauſis nos cum fratribus noſtris & collegis, neque edifiis tuis ſtamus, neque 
wvocem tuam agnoſcimus, neque tuas Bullas tonitruaque tua timemus. For theſe reaſons we 
with our brethren andcollegues, do neither give place to thy edifts, nor ackyowledg thy woyce 
nor fear thy thundring Bulls. : 

I expect that ſome will be ready to obje, that theſe ſubſirations were but per- 
ſonal, from the preſent Pope,not from the Sce of Rome, which is true in part. But the 
ſame Rok and rule of Juſtice, which warrants a ſeparation from the perſon of the 
Pope, tor perſonal faults, doth alſo juſtifie a more durable ſeparation from the 
Sce of Rome, that is, from him and his Succeſſors, for faulty Rules and Principles 
either in DoCtrine or Diſcipline, until they be reformed. : 

From Germany our pals is open into France, where the caſe is as clear as the Sun, The French 
how their Kings, ( —_ acknowledged by the Popes themſelves to be moſt Chri- no vaſlals of 
ſtian, the eldelt Sons of the Church, and othervitid the great Patrons and Prote- *®* Roman 
ctors of the Roman See, ) with their Princes of the blood , their Peers , their Par- _— 
liaments, their Embaſſadors, their Schools and Univerſities , have all of them, in 
all ages, affronted and curbed the Roman Court, and reduced them to a right tem- 
per and conſtitution, as often as they deviated from the Canons of the »Fathers, 
and incroached upon the Liberties of the Gallicaze Church, Whereby the Popes 
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Juriſdiction in France , came to be meerly diſcretionary , at the pleaſure of the 
King. 

- HW had been condemned by Three French Synods for a turbulent perſon, 
and depoſed. Pope Adrian the Second takes Cogniſance of the cauſe at Rome, and 
requires Carolus Calvus the King of France , to ſend Hincmare thither with his Ac. 
cuſers, to receive Juſtice, The King's Apologetick Anſwer will ſhew how he re. 
liſhed it. Valde mirati ſumus ubi hoggſitator Epiſtol e ſcriptum invenerit , eſſe Apoſtoli. 
ca Authoritate precipiendum , ut Rex correftor iniquorum & diſtriftor reorum ,-atque ſe. 
cundim Leges Eccleſiaſticgs atque mundanas wltor criminum, reum legaliter ac regulariter 
pro exceſſibus ſuis danmatum, ſud fretum potentia Romam dirigat We wondered much 
where be who difiated the Pope's Letter hath found it written, as commanded by Apoſtoli. 
cal Authority, that a King , who is the correflor of the unjuſt , the puniſher of guilty per- 
ſons, and according to all Laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, the revenger of crimes , ſhould 
ſend a guilty perſon , legally and regularly condemned for his exceſſes , to Rome. He tells 
him, that the Kings of France were reputed terrarum Domini , not Epiſcoporum Vice. 
Domini, or Villict , Lords Paramount within their Dominions , not Lieutegants or Bay- 
liffs of Biſhops. ©uis igitur banc inverſam Legem infernus evomuit ? DulFTartarus 4: 
ſuis abditis & tenebroſis cuniculis eruftavit ? What Hell hath diſgorged thu diſorderly Law? 
What bottomleſs depth hath belched it up out of its hidden pa. , obſcure holes ? 

The Kings of France have convented the Popes before them. So Charles the 
Great dealt with Leo the Third ; and Lotharizs with Leo the Fourth. 

The Kings of France have appealed from Popes to Councils: So Philip the Fourth 
with the advice of all the Orders of France , and the whole Gallicate Church , ap- 
pealed from Boniface the Eighth , and commanded his*appeal to be publiſhed in the 
great Church at Paris. So Henry the Great appealed from Gregory the Fourteenth, 
and cauſed his appeal to be aftixcd to the Gates of St. Peter's Church in Rome. So 
the School of Sorbone appealed from Boniface the Eighth , Benedi& the Eleventh, Pi- 
#5 the Second , and Leo the Tenth. 

The Kings of France have proteſted againſt the Popes Decrees, and lighted 
them yea, in the very face of the Council of Trent. Witneſs that proteſtation of 
the Embaſſador of France , made in the Council , in the name of the King his 
Maſter. © We refuſe to be ſubject to the commands and diſpoſition of Pixs the 
< Fourth , we reje&t, refuſe and contemn all the Judgments, Cenſures, and De- 
© crees of the ſaid Pixzs. And although ( mott Holy Fathers ) your Religion, Life, 
© and Learning was ever, and ever ſhall be, of great eſteem with usz Yet ſeeing 
< indeed you do nothing , but all things are done at Rome rather than at Trent , 
© 2nd the things that are here publiſhed are rather the Decrees of Pixs the Fourth, than 
« of the Council of Trent , we denounce and . proteſt here before you all, that 
« whatſoever things are decreed and publiſhed in this Aſſembly , by the meer will 
© and pleaſure of Pixs , neither the moſt Chriſtian King will ever approve, nor the 
&« French Church ever acknowledge to be Decrees of a General Council. Beſides 
< this, the King our Maſter commandeth all his Archbiſhops , and Biſhops , and 
« Abbats, to leave this Aſſembly , and preſently to depart hence, then to return 
« 2gain, when there ſhall be hope of better and more orderly proceedings. This 
was high and ſmart , for the King and Gallican Church, ſo publickly to reje& , re- 
fuſe, and contemn, all Papal Decrees, and to challenge ſuch an intereſt in, and 
power over, the French Archbiſhops and Biſhops, as not onely to Licenſe them, but 
to command them to depart and leave the Council , whither they were ſummoned 


by the Pope. 


An. 1 267. 
An. 1406. 


An. 1418. 
An 1438. 


The French Kings have made Laws and Confitutions from time to time, to re- 
preſs the inſolencies and exorbitances of the Papal Court , ſo often as they began to 
prejudice the Libertics of the Gallicane Church , with the unanimous conſent of 
their Princes, Nobles, Clergy, Lawyers, and Commons. As againſt their be- 
ſtowing of Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices in France , and their groſs - Simo- 
ny and extortion in that way, againſt the payment of Annates and Tenths to 
Rome , and generally for all the Liberties of the Church of France. Againſt reſer- 
vations, and Apoſtolical graces, and all other exaQions of the Court of Rome, 


Charles the Seventh made the pragmatical SanGion, to confirm all the Ads of the 
Coun. 
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Councils of Conftance and Baſil , againſt the tyranny and uſurpation of the Pope. It 
is true that Lewis the Eleventh , by the flattering perſwaſion of Aneas Sylvins, then 
Pius the Second , did revoke this SanQion. But the King's Proctor, and the Re- 
Qor of the Univerſity of Paris, did oppoſe rhemſelyes tormally to the Regiſtring 
and Authorizing of this Revocation. Whereupon the King deſired the advice of 
his Parliament in Writing , which they gave to this effect, That the Revocation of 


that Sandion tended to the confuſion of the whole Eccleſtaſtical Order , the depopulation of as that of 
France , the exhauſting and impoveriſhment of the Kingdom , and the total ruine of the Auguſt. 16.4% 
French Chxrch. Hereupon the King changed his mind, and made divers Declara- 1478. 

tions and Edits conformable to, and in purſuance of, the Pragmatical Sanction. An 1487 
After this, the Three Eſtates aſſembled at Towers , made it their firſt and inſtant An. 1517. 


aeſt to Charles the Eighth, that he would preſerve inviolable the Pragmatical 
Sanction, which they reputed. as the Palladium of France. And in the National 
Council aſſembled by Lewis the Twelfth, in the ſame City, it was again con- 
firmed. 

But the Pope ſtormed, and thundered , and excommunicated, and interdicted 
Lewis the Tavelfth, Francis the Firſt , and the whole Realm, and expoſed it as 4 
prey to the Firſt that could take it 3 and gave plenary Indulgence to every one that 
ſhould kill a French-man. King Francis fainted under ſuch tulminations, and came 
to a compoſition or accommodation with Leo the Tenth, which was called corr- 
venta, or the concordate, On the one fide , the Pope's friends think he wronged 
himſelf, and his Title to a Spiritual Sovereignty, very much , by deſcending to 
ſuch an accommodation 3 and exclude Fraxce out of the number of thoſe Coun- 
tries which they term pay's de obedience; as if the French were not loyal obedient 
Subjects , but Rebels to the Court of Rome. On the other ſide, the Prelates, the 


Univerſities , the Parliaments of France, were a$4ll contented that the King ſhould , afciculzs 
yield one inch, and oppoſed the accord : Infomuch , as the Univerſity of Paris ap- rerum expe- 
pealed from it to a future Council , and expedited Letters Patents, ſealed with tend. & fuzi- 


the Univerſities Seal , containing at large their grievances , and the reaſons of the _ impreſſus 


Appeal , which after were publiſhed to the world in Print. 

I cannot here omit the free and juſt Speech of a French Biſhop. When Henry the 
Fourth had , in a manner, ended the civil Wars of France, by changing from the 
Proteſtant to the Roman-Catholick Communion z Yet the Pope , who favoured the 
contrary party ,upon pretence of his dilhimulation,and great dangers that might en- 
ſue thereupon , for a long time deferred his reconciliation , until the French Prelates, 
by their own authority, did firſt admit him into the boſom of the Church. Ar 


-_ which time one of them uſed this Diſcourſe , Was France all on fire, and had they not 


——— at home, but they muſt run as far as Rome, to Tyber , to fetch water to 
quench it ? 

Since that in Cardinal Richliew's days, it is well known what Books were freely 
printed , and publickly ſold upon pont nexf, of the lawfulneſs of ereding a new, 
or rather reſtoring an old, proper Patriarchate in France, as one of the Liberties of 
the Galkcane Church. It was well for the Roman Court, that they became more 
propitious to the French affairs. 

ake one inſtance more which happened very lately. The Pope refuſed to ad- 
mit any new Biſhops in Portugal , upon the nomination of the preſent Kiug, be- 
cauſe he would not thereby ſtem to acknowledge or approve his Title to the Crow 
in prejudice of the King of Spain , whereby the Epiſcopal Order in Portugal, nd 
the other Dominions belonging to that Crown, was well near extinguiſhed, and 
ſcarcely ſo many Biſhops were left alive, or could not be drawn together, as to 


make a Canonical Ordination. The Three Orders of Portugal did repreſent to the Balatur ovie 
Pope, that in the Kingdoms of Portugal and the Algarbians , wherein ought to #* Þ.#. & 3» 


have been Three Metropolitans, and Ten Suffragans, there was but One left, and 
he by the Pope's diſpenſation non-Reſident. And in all the Aſfiatick, Provinces but 
One other , and he both ſickly and decrepit. And in all the African and Ameri- 


orable 3 whereupon they preſent their requeſt to their Neighbours and Friends, 
the French Prelates, beſceching them to mediate for them , with his Holinefs. And 
M 2 it 


cax Provinces , and the Iſlands, not One ſurviving. But the Pope continued inex- —_—- 
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if he continue ſtill obſtinately deaf to their juſt Petition, to ſupply his detect them. 
ſelves, and to Ordain mm in caſe of neceflity. The French did the Of. 
fice of Neighbours and Chriſtians. The Synod of the French Clergy did write to 
Eyift. Cler: ©< Pope on their behalf, in April, 1651. But that way not ſucceeding, they ſent 
Galicani ad, One of their Biſhops , as an expreſs Envoy to his Holineſs , to let him know , that 
Tanec. Pap. if he ſtill refuſed, they cannot nor will be wanting to themſelves , to their neigh- 
a bours, but would ſupply his defedt. What the iſſue of it is ſince, I have not yet 
heard, 
But to leave matter of Fat, and to come to the Fundamental Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms of France, Every one hath heard of the Liberties of the French Church , but 
Traifles des Every one underſtands not what thoſe Liberties are, as Sn —_ known by their 
droits & Li- ,PraQtice at home , than by Books abroad, I will onely ſelect ſome of them out of 
berties de their own authentick Authorities. And when the Reader hath conſidered well of 
PEgliſe Galli- them , let him judge what Authority the Pope hath in France , more than diſcreti- 
P70 tibertgte Onary at the good pleaſure of the King, or more than he might have had in other 
Eccleſia Gal- places , if he could have contented himſelf with reaſon. Proteſtants are not ſo un- 
lice adverſus diſcreet, or uncharitable, as to violate the peace of Chriſtendom, for a P rimacy 
wp A*- or Headhip of Order, without ſuperiority of Power 3 or for the name of his Ho- 
role c,. lincs; or tor a Pall, if the price were not too high 3 or for a few innocent forma- 
Tie. litics. | 
1. The Pope cannot command or ordain any thing, diredly or indiretly, concerning any 
The liberties temporal affairs, within the Dominions of the King of France. 
of _ ench ._ 2. The Spiritual authority and power of the Pope , is not abſolute in France, but limi- 
; ted and reſtrained by the Canons and Rules of the ancient Councils of the Church , recei- 
ved in that Kingdom. Where obſcrve firlt , That the Pope can do nothing in France 
as a Soveraign Spiritual Prince , with his #0x obſtante*s, either againſt the Canons, 
or beſides the Canons :* Secondly , That the Canons are no Canons in France , ex- 
cept they be received. This ſame priviledge was anciently radicated in the Funda- 
mental Laws of England. This priviledge the Popes endeavoured to pluck up by 
the roots. And the contentions about this priviledge, were one principal occaſion of 
_ the ſeparation, | 
3. No command whatſoever of the Pope , can free the French Clergy from their obliga- 
tion, to obey the commands of their Sovereign, 
4+ The moit Chriſtian King hath had power at all times, according to the oc- 
currence and exigence of affairs, to aſſemble or cauſe to be aſſembled Synods, Provincial 
or National, and therein to treat not onely of ſuch things asconcern the conſervation 
of the Civil Eſtate, but alſo of ſuch things as concern Eccleſiaſtical order and diſcipline in 
his own Dominions. And therein to make Rules, Chapters, Lawes, Ordinances, 
and Pragmatick SanQions in his own name, and by bis ewn Authority. Many of which 
have been received among thedecrees of the Catholick Church, and ſome of them 
approved by General Councils. 
- +5. The Pope cannot ſend a Legate a Latere into France,with power to reform, (judge, col- 
late, difpenſe, or do ſuch other things accuſtomed to be ſpecified in the Authoritative 
Bull of his Legation, except it be upon the deſire, or with the approbation of the moſt 
Chriſtian King, Neither can thefaid Legate execute his charge untill he hath pro- 
miſed the King in writing, under his oath upon his Holy Orders, not to make uſe of 
his Legantine power in the Kings Dominions longer than it ſhall pleaſe the King; 
And that ſo ſoon as he ſhall be admoniſhed of the Kings pleaſure to torbid it, he w1ll 
give it over : And that whileſt he doth uſc it, it ſhall be exerciſed conformably to the 
Kings will, without attempting any thing to the prejudice of the decrees of General 
\ Councils,or the Libertics and Priviledges of the Gallicane Church, and the Univerſities 
of France, 
' 6, The Commiſſions and Bulls of the Pope's Legates are to be ſeen, examined, and ap- 
proved by the Court of Parliament, and to be regiltred and publiſhed with ſuch Cau- 
- _ tions, and modikications as that Court ſhall judge expedient for the good of the 
- Kingdom; andobe executed according to the ſaid Cantions,andnot otherwiſe. 
"9, The Prelates of the French Church, ( although commanded by the Pope, ) for 
what cauſe ſoever it be, may not depart out of the Kingdom, without the King's Com- 
mandment or Licence, 1 i Bb 
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$. The Pope can neither by himſelf, nor by his Delegates, judge of any thing 
which concerneth the ſtate, preheminence, or priviledges, of the Crown of France, 
nor of any thing pertaining to it: Nor can there be any queſtion or proceſs about 
the ſtate or pretenſion of the King, but. in his own Courts, 

9. Papal Bulls, Citations, Sentences, Excommunications, and the like, are not to 
be executed in Fraxce without the King's Command, or permitlion : And after per- 
million, onely by authority of the King,and not by authority of the Pope, to ſhun 
confuſion and mixtureof Juriſdictions, 

10. Neither the King,nor his Realm, nor his Officers, can be excommunicated or 
interdicted by the Pope, nor his Subjects abſolved fromtheir Oath of Allegiance. 

11. The Pope cannot impoſe Penſions in France upon any benefices having cure of 
ſouls, nor upon any others, butaccording to the Canons, according to' the expreſs 
conditionot the reſignation, or ad redimendam vexationem, 

12. All Bulls and Mitlives which come from Rome to France are to be ſeen and 
viſited, to try if therebe nothing in them prejudicial in any manner to the Eftate and 
Liberties of the Church of France, or to the Royal authority, 

13. It is lawful to appeal from the Pope to a future Council. 

14. Eccleſiaſtical perſons may be convented, judged, and ſentenced before a ſecu- 
lar Judge for the firſt grievous orenormious crime, or for leſſer offences after arelapſe, 
which renders them incorrigible in the eye of the Law. 

15. All the Prelates of France are obliged to ſwear fealty to the King, and to re- 
ceive from him their inveſtitures for their tees and manours. = 

16, The Courts of Parliament, in caſeof appeals as from abuſe, have right and 
power to declare null, void, and to revoke,the Pope's Bulls and Excommunications, 
and to forbid the execution of them, when they are found contrary to ſacred de- 
crees, the liberties of the French Church, or the prerogative Royal. 

17. General Councils are above the Pope, and may depoſe him, and pat another 
in hisplace, and take cognizance of appeals from the Pope. 

18. All Biſhops have their power immediately from Chriſt, not from the Pope, and are 
equally ſucceſſors of St. Peter and the other Apoſtles, and Vicars of Chrift. 

19. Proviſions, Reſervations, ExpeQative Graces,&c.have no place in France, 

20. The Pope cannot exempt any Church, Monaſtery, or Eccleſiaſtical body from 
the Juriſdiction of their Ordinary, norere&t Biſhopricks into Archbiſhopricks, nor 
unitethem, nor divide them,without the King's Licence. 

21. All thoſe arenot Hereticks, excommunicated, or damned, who differ in ſome 
things from the dodrine of the Pope, who appeal from his decrees, and hinder the 
execution of the ordinancesof himor his Legates. 

Theſe are part of the liberties of the Galicane Church. The ancient Britiſh 
Church needed no ſuch particular priviledges, fince they never knew any forreign 
Juriſdiction : The Ergliſh Britiſh Church which ſucceeded themin time, in place, and 
_ partly in their members and Holy Orders, ought to have injoyed the fame freedom 
and exemption. But in thedays of the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman Kings, the Popes 
did by degrees inſfinuate themſelves into the meſnagery of Eccleſiaſtical affairs in 
England. Yet for many ages the Engliſh Church injoyed all theſe Gallicane privi- 
ledges, without any remarkable interruption from the Roman Court. As in truth 
they do of right by the Law of nature belong to all Sovereign Princes, in their own 
Dominions, Otherwiſe Kingdoms ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary remediesfor their 
ownconſervation. And in later ages, when the Popes, having thruſt in their heads, 
did ſtrive to draw in their whole bodies after 3 the whole Kingdom oppoſed them, 
and made Laws againlt their ſeveral groſs intruſions, as we have formerly ſeen in this 


diſcourſe, and never quitted theſe Engliſh ( as well as Gallicane ) Liberties, untill the 
Reformation. 


But perhaps we may find more loyalty and obedience t{the Court of Rome in the The King of 


Catholick King, Not at all, Whatſoever powerKing Henry or any of his Succeſ- Spain 
fors did ever aſſume to themſelves in England as the Political Heads of the: Church, the 


the ſame,and much more,doth the Catholick King notonely pretend unto, but exer- 
ciſe, and put in praQtice,in his Kingdom of Sicily, both by himſelf and by his De- 
legates, whom he ſubſtitutes with the ſame Authority, to judge and puniſh all Eccleſi- 
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aſtical crimes, to excommunicate and abſolve all Eccleſiaſtical perſons, Lay-men, 
Monks, Clerks, Abbats, Biſhops, Archbiſhops , yea, and even the Cardinals 
themſelves which inhabit in Sicily. He ſuffers no appeals to Rome; He admits ng 
Nuncio's from Roll, Atque demam , reſpetin Ecclefiaftice Furiſdiftionis , neque ipſam 
Apoſtolicam ſedem recognoſcere , & habere ſuperiorem , niſi in caſu preventionis , And tg 
conclude , be ackyowledgeth not any ſuperiority of the See of Rome it ſelf , but onely ix 
caſe of prevention. 

What faith Baronizs to this ? He complains bitterly , that pretensa Apoſtolic Au. 
thoritate contra Apeſtolicam ipſam ſedem grande piaculum perpetratur, &c. Upon pre- 
tence of Apoſtolick, Amthority, a grievous offence is committed againſt the Apoſtolick, See , 
the Power whereof is weakped in the Kingdom of Sicily, the Authority thereof abrogated, 
the Fariſdiftion wronged , the Eccleſiaſtical Laws violated , and the Rights of the Church 
diſſipated, And a little after he declaims yet higher : Quid tu ad iſta dixeris, Lettor? 
What wilt thou ſay #0 this , Reader ? but that under the name of Monarchy , befides that 
one Monarch , which all the Faithful bave ever acknowledged #s the onely viſible Head in 
the Church , another Head is riſen up , and brought into the Kingdom of Sicily , for « 
Monſter and a Prodigy, &c. But tor this liberty which he took , the King of Spaix 
fairly and qaictly, without taking any notice of his Cacdinalitian Dignity , cauſed 
bis Books to be burned publickly. 

It will be obje&ed , That the King of Spain challengeth this Power in Sicily, 

not by his Regal Authority as a Sovereign Prince, but by the Bull of Urbanus the 
Second , who conſtituted Roger Earl of Sicily , and his Heirs , his Legates 2 latere 
in that Kingdom , whereby all ſucceeding Princes do challenge to be Le- 
gati nati , with power to ſubſtitute others, and qualifie them with the ſame Autho- 
rity. 
Bur Firſt , if the Papacy be by Divine right , what power hath any particular 
Pope to transfer fo great a part of his Office and Authority from his Succeſſors for 
ever, unto a Lay-man and his heirs, by way of inheritance ? If every Pope ſhould 
do as much for another Kingdom, as Urbanw did for Sicily, the Court of Rome 
would quickly want imployment. 

Secondly, if the Bull of Urbauws the Second was fo available to the ſucceed- 
ing Kings of Sicily, which yet is diſputed , whether it be authentick or not; whe- 
ther it be full, or defeive, and mutilated 3 why ſhould not the Bull of Nichols 
the Second, his Predeceſſor , granted to our Edward the Confefſor , and his Suc- 
cefſors , be as advantagious to the ſucceeding Kings of Fngland ? Why not much 
rather ? ſeeing that they are thereby conſtitufed or declared , not Legates, but Go- 
vernours of * Engliſh Church ,.in the Pope's place, or rather in Chriſt's place; 
ſeeing that without all doubt Sicily was a part ot the Pope's ancient Patriarchate , 
but Britain was not 3 And Laſtly , ſeeing the ſituation of Szcily, ſo much nearer to 
Rome , renders the Sicilians more capable of recciving Juſtice from thence , than 
the Engliſh. 

Thirdly , the King of Spain when he pleaſeth , and When he ſees his own time, 
doth not onely pretend unto, but aſſume , in his other Dominions , that ſelf-Gme 
Power or eſſential Right of Sovereignty , which I plead for in this Treatiſe. It is 
not unknown to the world , how indulgent a Father UVrban the Eighth was ſome- 
times to the King and Kingdom of France, and how paſlionately he affected the 
intereſt of that Crown 3 and by conſequence , that his ears were deaf to the re- 
queſts and Remonſtrances of the King of Spain. The Catholick King reſents this 
partiality very highly , and threatens the Pope, if he perſiſt, to provide a remedy 
for the grievances of his Subjects, by his own Power. Accordingly to make good 
his word , he called a General Aﬀembly of all the Eftates of the Kingdom of 
Caſtile, to conſider of the exorbitancies of the Court of Rome , in relation to his 
Mazeſties Subje&s, and to conſult of the proper remedies thereof. They did meet 
and draw up a Memorial , conſiſting of Ten Articles, containing the chicteſt abu- 
ſes , and innovations , and extortions of the Court of Rome , in the Kingdom of 
Caſtile. His Majeſty fends it to the Pope, by Friar Domingo Pimentel , as his Em- 
baſſadour 3 The Pope returned a ſmart Anſwer by Seignior Maraldo his Secretary. 
The King replied as ſharply. All which was afterwards printed by the ſpecial com- 
mand of his Catholick Majeſty. The 
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* The ſamme of their complaint was, Firſt , concerning” the Pope's impoſing. of : 
penſions upon Dignities, and other Benefices Eccletiaſtical , even thoſe which had Memerial a< 
cure of ſouls , in tavotlr of ſtrangers, in an exceſſive proportion, ta the Third or ay 
part of the full value : That although Benefices were corayedagy many places of Cap. 1, 2, 3+ 
Spain, Two third parts of the true value 3 yet the Court of R _ up the pen- 

fons at the full heighth : That it was contrived ſo, that the Penſions did begin lon 

before the Beneficiaries entred\upon their Profits, inſomuch, as they were lebte] 

Gmetimes Two years Penſions , before they themſelves could taſte of the fruits of 

their Benefices 3 and then the charge of Cenſures, and other proceedings in the 

Court of Rome , fell ſo heavy upon them, that they could never recover themſelves: 

And further, that whereas all Trade is driven in current filver , onely the Court of 

Rome , which neither toils , nor ſweats , nor hazards any thing , will be paid one- 

ly in Duckats of Gold , not after the current rates, but —_ to the old value; 

That to ſeek for a remedy of theſe abuſes at Rome, was ſuch an infupportable charge, 

by reaſon of Three inſtances , and Three ſentences , neceſſary to be obtained, that 

it was in vain to attempt any ſuch thing. This they cried out upon as a moſt grie- 

vous oke. / 

They complained likewiſe of the Pope's granting ok Coadjutorſhips with future Cap, 4* 
ſaccetfion, whereby Eccleſiaſtical Preterments were made hereditary, Perſons of parts 
and worth were excluded from all hopes, and a large gap was opened to moſt groſs 
Simony. 

'S bs complained of the Pope's admitting of Reſignations, with Reſervation of CP. $3 
the greateſt part of the Protits of the Benetice, inſomuch , that he left not above an 
hundred Duckats yearly to the Incumbent out of a great Benetice, 

They complained moſt bitterly of the Extortions of the Roman Cofirt, in the caſe 
of Diſpenſations : That whereas no Diſpenlation ought to be granted without juſt 
cauſe; now there was no cauſe at all inquired after in the Court of Romegbut one- 
ly the price : That a great Price ſupplied the want of a good cauſe: That the gate 
was ſhut to no man that brought'Money : That their Diſpenſations had no limits , 
but the Pope's will : That for a Matrimonial Diſpenſation,under the Second Degree, 
they took of great Perſons 8000. or 12000. or 14900. Duckats. - 

They complained that the Pope, being but the Churches Steward and Diſpenſer, eap. 7. 

did take upon him as Lord and Maſter, to diſpoſe of all the Rights of all Eccleſia- 
ſtical Perſons: That he withheld from Biſhops , being the true Owners, the ſole 
diſpoſing, of all Eccleſiaſtical Preterments , tor Eight months in the year: That he 
ought not to provide for his own profit , and the neceſſities of his Court , with ſo 

reat prejudice to the Right of Ordinaries, and Contuſion of the Eccleſiaſtical Or- / 
, wy whilef he ſuffers not Biſhops to enjoy their own Patronages and Juriſdidtions, _ 
They cite St. Bernard, where he tells Pope Exgenius, that theRoman Church ( where- op 4 de Con- 
of he was made Governour by God ) was the Mother of other Churches , but not the Lady ——_ 
or Miſtreſs : And that be bimſelf was not the Lord or Maſter of other Biſhops , but one of 
them. | 

They complained , that the Pope did challenge and uſurp to himſelf, as his own, Cap. 8: 
at their deaths, all Clergy-mens Eftates , that were gained or raiſed out of the re- 
venue of -the'Church : That a rich Clergy-man could no ſooner fall ſick, but the 
Pope's Collectors were gaping about him tor his Goods , and Guards ſet preſently 
about his Houſe : That by this means, Biſhops have been deſerted upon their death- 
beds, and famiſhed for want of meat to eat: That they have not had, before they 
were dead, a Cup left to drink in, nor fo much as a Candleſtick of all their goods: 

( it is their own exprefſion) That by this means Creditors were defrauded, Proceſ- 

fes in Law were multiplied, and great Eſtates waſted to nothing, 

They complained , that the Popes did uſurp as their own, all the revenues of Cap. gi 

Biſhopricks , during their Vacancies, ſometimes tor divers years together, all which 

time the Churches were unrepaired, the poor unrelieved , not ſo much as one alms 

given, and the wealth of Spain exported into a torreigu Land, which was richer 

than it ſelf, They wiſh the Pope #0 take it 45 an argument of their reſpett to the See of 

Rome, that they do 102 go about forthwith to reform to e abuſes by their own Authority, 

in imitation of other Provinces. So it was not the unwarrantableneſs of the a& in it 
(IF, 
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ſelf, but meerly their reſpe& that did withhold them. 

They complained of the great inconveniencies and abuſes in the exerciſe of the 
Nuncio's Office : That it is reckoned as a curſe in Holy Scripture, to be governed 
by perſons of a different Language: That for Ten Crowns, a man might purchaſe 
any thing of them: That the Fees of their Office were ſo great, that they alone 
were a ſufficient puniſhment for a grievous crime. They added , that ſelt-intere 
was the root of all theſe evils: That ſuch abuſes as theſe , gave occaſion to all the Rea 
formations and Schiſms of the Church. They added, That theſe things did much 
trouble the mind of- his Catholick Majeſty , and ought to be ſeriouſly pondered by 
all Sovereign Princes , qui intra Eccleſiam poteſtatis adepte culmina tenent ;, ut per ean- 
dem poteſtatem diſciplinam Ecclefiafticam muniant. Behold our Political Supremacy, 
They proceeded, that often the Heavenly Kingdom is advantaged by the Earthly. That 
Church-men afting againſt faith and right diſcipline , may be reformed by the rigour of 
Princes. Let the Princes of this world know ( ſay they ) that they owe an account to 
God of the Church , which they bave received from bim imto their protetion, For whether 
peace and right Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline be increaſed or decayed by Chriſtian Princes, God 
will require an account from them, who bath truſted his Church unto their Power : They 
tell his Holineſs, it was a work worthy of him , to turn all ſuch Courtiers out of 
his Court, who did much hurt by their perſons, and no good by their examples; 
Adding this Diſtich 3 


Vivere qui ſane cupitis ,  diſcedite Romi, 
Omnia cim liceant, non licet eſſe bonum. 


And for rerhedy of theſe abuſes , they propoſed, that the Pope's Nuncio's ſhould 
not meddle with the exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction , but be meerly in the 
nature of Embaſſadors : That all Eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſhould be determined at home, 
according, to the Canons: That the Pope ſhould delegate the diſpenſation of mat- 
ters of grace to ſome fit Commiſhoners within the Kingdom : That Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts or Rotz's ſhould be erected within the Realm , wherein all cauſes ſhould be 
finally determined without recourſe to Rome, except in ſuch caſes as are-allowed by 
the ancient Canons of the Church. 

Laſtly , they repreſented that his Majeſty was juſtly preſſed by the continual cla- 
mours, and reiterated inſtances of his Subjects, to whoſe aſliſftance and prote&ion 
he was obliged to contribute whatſoever he was able, as their Natural Lord and 
King, to procure their Weal with all his might, by all juſt means, according to 
the dictates of natural reaſon 3 and to remedy the grievances which they ſuffered 
in their perſons , and in their goods, by occaſion of ſuch like abuſes , not practiſed 
in other Kingdoms. Eſpecially this propoſition being ſo conformable to the Apo- 
ſtolical precepts , and to the ſacred Canons of Councils, 

They tell the Pope , that their Firſt addreſs is to him, to whom. as Univerſal 
Paſtour , the Reformation thereof doth moſt properly belong , that there might be 
#10 need ts proceed to other remedies preſcribed by the Dottors of the Church.> And in the 
Margin they cite more than Twenty ſeveral Authours, to ſhew what the Magiſtrate 
might do , in caſe the Pope ſhould refuſe or negleQ to reform theſe abuſes. So you 
ſee they confeſſed plainly , that there were other lawful remedies 3 and intimated 
ſufficiently , that they muſt proceed to the uſe of them, in caſe the Pope refuſed or 
neglected to do his duty. That was for the Sovereign Prince, with his Biſhops and 
Eſtates, to eaſe his Subje&ts, and reform the abuſes of the Roman Court within his 
own Dominions. And this by direction of the Law of Nature 3 upon our for- 
mer ground, that no Kingdom is deſtitute of neceſſary remedies for its own pre- 
ſervation. But they choſe rather to tell the Pope this unwelcome Meſſage in the 
names and words of a whole cloud of Roman-Catholick Docours, than in their 
OWN. 

In fine, the Pope continued obſtinate , and the King proceeded from words to 
deeds 3 and by his Sovereign power, ſtopped all proceedings in the Nuncio's 
Court. And for the ſpace of Eight weeks , did take away all intercourſe and cor- 
reſpondence with Rome , ( This was the Firſt At of Heyry the Eighth, which San- 
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the beginning of the Schiſm, }) untill the Pope being taught by the coſtly 
— of his Predeceſſors, fearing juſtly what the conſequents of theſe things 
might be ina little time, was contented to bow, and condeſcend to the Kings deſires. 

To ſhew yet further, that the Kings of Spain, when they judge it expedient, do | 
make themſelves no ſtrangers to Eccleſiaſtical affairs, we read that Charles the Fifth 20,2208 at 
renewed an edict of his predeceſſors at Maarid, That Bulls and Miſſives ſent from polog-page 495+ 
Rome ſhowld be viſited, to ſee that they contained nothing n them prejudicial to the Crown 
or Church of Spain 3 which was ſtrictly obſerved within the Spaniſh Dominions. | 

I might add upon the credit of the Portugueſes, how Alexander Caſtracan was dif- Luſitania 
graced and expelled out of Spain, for publithing the Pope's Bulls, and that the Papal gemitus. page 
cenſures were declared void : And how the Pope's Delegates or Apoſtolical Judges = 4s 
have been baniſhed out of that Kingdom, for maintaining the priviledges of the | 
Roman Court. : 

And when the King of Spain objected tothe Pope the Penſions which he and his 
Court received yearly out oft Spain, from Eccleſiaſtical Benetices and Dignities 3 the 
Pope's Secretary replyed, that all the Papal penſions put together , did ſcarcely a- 
mountto ſo much as one onely penſion impoſed by the King upon the Archbiſhop- 
rick of Sevil. Neither did the King deny the thing, but juſtifie it, as done in favour 
of an Infante of Caſtile : And did further acknowledge that it was not unuſual for Memorial de 
the Kings of Spain to impoſe pentions upon Eccleſiaſtical preferments, to the fourth = __— | 
part of the value, except in the Kingdom of Gallicia, This was more than ever any _ 

King of England attemptcd, either betore, or after, the Reformation, 

Before we leave the Dominions of this great Prince, let us caſt our eyes a little 
upon Brabant and Flanders. Who hath not heard of a Book compoſed by Fanſenius 
Biſhop of Tpres, called Awguſtinusz and of thoſe great animoſities and contentions 
that have riſen about it inmoſt Romax-Catholick Countries? I meddle not with the 
meritof the cauſe, whether Fanſeniustollowed St. Auſtine, or St. Auſtine his Ancients, 
or whether he bereconciliable to himſelt in this queſtion. 1 do willingly omit all 
circumſtances, but onely thoſe which conduce to my preſent purpoſe. $0 it wasthat 
Urbane the Eighth by his Bull cenſured the (aid Book, as maintaining divers temera- 
rious and dangerous poſitions, under the name of St. Auſtine, forbidding all Catho- 
licks to print it, ſell it, or keep it,for the future, This Bull was ſent to the Arch- 
biſhop of Mechline, and the Biſhopot Gant to fee it publiſhed and obeyed in their 
Provinces. But they both refuſed, and, for refuſing, werecited to appear at Rome : 
and not appearing by themſelves,or their Proctors, were ſuſpended and interdicted 
by the Pope, and the copy of the ſentence afhxed to the door of the great Church in 
Bruſſels. Although in truth they durſt not publiſh theſentenceof condemnation 
without the Kings Licencez and were expreſly forbidden by the Council of Brabant 
to appearat Rome under great penalties, as appeareth manifeſtly by the Proclamation 
or Placaet of the Council themſclves dated at Brrſſels, May 12. 1653. 

Wherein they do further declare, that it was Mennelick ende notoix,8&c. well known Impreſſ. Bruzs 
and notoriouſly true that the Subjes of thoſe Provinces, of what ftate or condition ſoever, ati Jer Anth« 
could not be cited nor convented out of the Land, neither in perſon, nor by their Proftor, Velpium Type 
( felber oock niet boor bet hoff ban Roomen) o ot by the Court of Rome it ſelk, gr apb Regis 
And further that the Proviſions Spiritual Cenſures, Excommunications Suſpenſions,and Tn- *® 1653+ 
zerdiftions of that Court, might not be publiſhed or put in execution, without the King's ap- 
probation, after the Councils deliberation. And yet further, they do ordain that the ſaid 
defamatory writing ( {o they call the Copy of the Pope's ſentence) ſhould be torn int 
pieces in the great Hall of the Court at Bruſſels by the door-keeper, condemning and aboliſh- 
ing the memory thereof for ever. Thus all Chriſtendom do joyn unanimouſly in this 
truth, that not the Court of Rome, but their own | Sovereigns in their Councils, are 
the laſt Judges of their National Liberties and Priviledges, 

I pals from Spain to Portugal, wherethe King and Kingdom cither are at this pre- 
ſent time, or very lately were, very much unſatisfied with the Pope; and all about The King of 
their ancient cuſtoms and eſſential rights of the Crown: As the nomination of their * wg doth 
own Biſhops, without which condition they tell the Pope plainly, that they neither 
can nor ought to receive them: That it others than the Sovercign Prince have the name- 


ing of themz then ſuſpefied perſons may be intruded, and the Realm can have no ſecuri- H— 
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ty : That itis the opinion of all good men, and the judgment of moſt Learned 
men, that herein the Pope doth moſt grievouſly derogate from the right of the Crown; 
That it is done in favour of the King of Cgftile, lett he ſhould either revolt from his 
obedience tothe Pope, or make War againſt him: And that if proviſion be made 
contrary to Juſtice, for the private intereſts of the Roman Court ,Chriſts right is betray. 
ed. They adviſe the Popeto let the World know that be bath care of ſouls, and leaves 
temporal things to Princes : That if he perſiſt to change the cuſtom of the Church to 
the prejudice of Portugal, Portugal may and ought to preſerve its right 3 and that if 
he love Caſtile more than Portugal, Portugal is not obliged zo obey bim more than 
Caſtile, 

There are other differences likewiſe, as namely about the impriſoning of ſome Pre. 
lates for Treaſon, to which they make this plea, that the Law doth warrant it: That 
Eccleſiaſtical immunities are not oppoſite to natural defence : That it is be that burts bi 
Countrey, who hurts bis own immunity. 

A third difference was about the Kings intermedling in the controverſies of Reli. 

ious perſonsz to whichthey anſwer, That the protedion of the Prince is not a violation, 
Fur a defence.of the rights of the Church : That it is the duty of Catholick, Princes to ſee 
regular diſcipline be obſerved. The Fourth difference is about Taxes impoſed upon Ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons,and the taking up the revenues of Biſhopricks in the vacancy 3 to 
which they give*this ſatisfaction that all orders of men are obliged in juſtice -to contribute 
#0 the common defence of the Kingdom, and their own neceſſary proteQion z and that the re- 
venues of the vacant Biſhopricks could not be better depoſited and conſerved, than when 
they are imployed by the Prince for the publick benefit, cum onere reſtitugndi. 

In ſumme they wiſh the Pope over and over _= to conſider ſeriouſly the danger 
of theſe courſes, now when Hereſfic ſhews it ſelt with ſuch confidence throughout 
Exrope : That the minds of men are inclined toſuſpected Opinions : That St. Peters 
Ship which bath often been in danger in a calm Sea, ought not to be oppoſed to the violent 
courſe of juſt complainers,who think themſelves torſaken: That the Church'of Rome 
bath loſt many Kingdoms, which have withdrawn their obedience and reverential reſpef 
from it, for much leſſer reaſons : That they had learned with grief, by their laſt repulle, 


that their ſubmiſhons and iterated ſupplications had prejudiced their right : That 
the —_ Ambaſſador, the Clergies Meſſenger,the Agent from the three Orders of the King- 
a 


dom,bad found nothing at Rome from two Popes but neg lefis, affronts,and repulſes: And 
Laſtly, for a farewell, that Portugal and all the Provinces that belong unto it in Ex- 
rope, Aſia, Africa and America, is more than one ſingle ſheep. Which is as much as if 
they ſhould tell him in plain down right terms, that if he loſe it by his own fault, 
heloſeth one of the faireſt lowers in his Garland, What the iſſue of this will be, 
God onely knowes, and time muſt diſcover. 

I will conclude this point with the Anſwer of the Univerſity of Liſbone to certain 
Queſtions or demands, moved unto them by the States or Orders of Portugal. 
The firſt Queſtion was, whether in caſe there were no recourſe to the Pope, the 
King of Portugal might permit the conſecration of Biſhops without the Pope in his 
Kingdom ? To which their Anſwer was Affirmative, that he might do it, becauſe 
Fpiſcopecy was of divine right, but the reſervation of the Popes approbation was of humane 
right, which doth not bind in extreme,nor in very great neceſſity. 

The Second Queſtion , Whether there was extreme necellity of conſecrating new 
Biſhops in Portugal ? Their Anſwer was Affirmative, That there was, becauſe there 
was but One Biſhop left in Portwgal , and Six and twenty wanting in the reſt of the 
King's Dominions, 

The Third Queſtion was, Whether Portugal had then been obliged to have recourſe 
to the Pope for his approbation? The Anſwer was Negative, That they had nor; Firſt, 
Becauſe the Caftilians had attempted to ſlay their Embaſſadors before the eyes of Ur- 
ban the Eighth, and Irocent the Tenth,ſo there was no ſafe recourſe: And Secondly, 
Becauſe their Embaſſadors could not prevail with the Pope in Nine years,by all their 
ſolicitations: So there was no hope to obtain, 

The Fourth Queſtion was , Whether the permiſſhon of this were ſcandalous? 
The Anſwer was Negative , That it was not: Firſt , Becauſe it was a greater ſcan- 
dal to want Biſhops; Secondly, Becauſe the King had uſed ali duc _— to 

obtain 
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obtain the Pope's approbation: Thirdly , Becauſe it was done out of extreme ne- 
_ Fifth and Laſt Queſtion was , How Biſhops were to be provided ? They 
anſwered, That it was tobe done according to Law, by the clecion of the reſpeQive 
Chapters, and by the preſentation of the King , as it was of old in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and was Rill obſerved in Germany and el{ewhere. 

From Spain and Portugal , it is now high time to pals over into Italy : where we 
meet with the Republick of Venice , obliged in ſome ſort to the Papacy for that ho- 
nour , and grandeur, and profit, and advantage , which the Ttalian Nation doth 
reap from it. Yet have not they wanted their diſcontents, and differences, and diſ- 

ates with the Court of Rome, 


The Republick of Venice had made ſeveral Laws : As Firſt, that no Ecclefiaſti- Maii 23. An. 
cal perſon ſhould make any claim or pretence to any bona Emphbytentica , ( as the 1602+ Fan.1o, 
Lawyers call them ) that is, walt lands, that had been planted and improved by An. 


the great charge , and induſtry , and good culture, of the Fee-farmers, which were 


flefſed by the Laity : Secondly, that no perſon whatſoever, within their Domi- Bull: Pauli 


nions, ſhould found any Church , Monattery , Hoſpital , or other Religious houſe, 9 
without the ſpecial Licenſe of the State, upon pain of impriſonment , and baniſh- - 


ment, and confiſcation of the ſoil and buildings : Thirdly, that none of their ſab- Fraction 
jets ſhould alienate any Lands to the Church, or in favour of any Eccleſiaſtical per- Laws. 


ſons, ſecular or regular , without the ſpecial Licence of the Senate, upon pain that 
the Lands alienated ſhould be fold , and the Money divided between the Com- 
monwealth, the Magiſtrate executing the Law, and the party proſecuting the Pro- 
ceſs: Fourthly, the Duke and the Senate had impriſoned an Abbat and a Canon, for 
certain crimes whereof they ſtood convicted. 

Paxl the Fifth reſented theſe things very highly, and commanded the Duke and 


Senate of Venice to abrogate theſe Laws, ſo prejudicial to the Authority of the gulls eademm, 
Pope , to the Rights of Holy Church, and to the Priviledges of Eccleſiaſtical per- The Popes 
ſons , and to ſet their priſoners forthwith at liberty: Or otherwiſe,in caſe of diſobe- Bulls 


dience , he excommunicated the Dake and Senate, and all their partakers; and 
ſubje&ed the City of Venice, and all the Dominions thereunto belonging, toan In- 
terdi&z and moreover, declared all the Lands and Goods, which either the City 
of Venice , or any of the perſons excommunicated , did hold of the Church, to be 
forfeited: And Laſtly, commanded all Eccleſiaſtical perſons, high and low, upon 
their obedience , to publiſh that Bull, and to forbcar to celebrate all Divine Offices 
according to the Interdi&, upon pains contained therein, as alſo of Suſpenſion , 
Sequeſtration, Deprivation, and incapacity to hold any Eccleſiaſtical Preferments for 
the future. 


But what did the Venetians , whileſt Paul the Fifth tAundered againſt them in $lighted by 
this manner ? They maintained their Laws; Whey detained their Priſoners ; They the Venetiang. 


proteſted publickly before God and the world, againſt the Pope*s Bull, as unjuſt and 
void , made without reaſon, againſt the Scriptures , and the DoQtrine of the Holy 


Fathers, and the Canons of the Church, to the high prejudice of the ſecular pow- Maii 6. 1605- 


er, with grievous and univerſal ſcandal 3 They commanded all the Clergy within 
their Dominions to celebrate Divine Offices duly , notwithſtanding the Pope's In- 
terdict. And at the ſame time, they publiſhed and licenſed ſundry other Writings, 
tending to the leſſening of the Papal greatneſs, and [uriſdition of the Roman 
Court. Sundry of which Books were condemned by the Inquiſition , as containing 
in them many things temerarious, calumnious, ſcandalous, ſeditious, ſchiſmatical , heretical 


tion. 
During this conteſtation , the Duke -of Venice died 3 and the Pope prohibited 


the Venetians to proceed to the Eletion of a new Duke, The Senate, notwith- 1dem & 1: p. 
ſtanding the Pope's injunction or inhibition, proceed to the EleRtion. The people _ 


are unanimous , and reſolute to defend their juſt Liberties. The Clergy celebrate 
Divine Offices duly, notwithſtanding the Pope's Interdit. Onely One Order , 
with ſome few others , adhered to the Pope, and for their labour, were baniſhed 
out of the Venetian City and Territories. The Pope called home his Legate from 


Venice, 


and the reading and keeping of them was prohibited, under pain of excommunica- Aerts pap 
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Venice, The Venetians revoked their Embaſſadors ordinary and extraprdinary trom 
Rome. The Pope incited the King of Spain to make war againſt the Republick, tg 
reduce them to the obedience of the Church. And the Venetians being aided by their 
: Roman-Catholick, Allics, armed themſelves for their own defence. 
——_ Do* Tt is not unworthy of our obſervation, what was the Doctrine of the Veneri.y 
mm Preachers and Writers in thoſe days , as it is ſummed up by an Eyg-witneſs , and a 
Pad. Pal. great Actor in thoſe affairs : That God had conſtituted Two Governments in the worll ; 
Hiſt. part. I. 4. the one ſpiritual , the other temporal , either of them Sovereign in their kind , and inde. 
p. 145. pendent the one upon the other : That the care of the ſpiritual was committed to the Apo. 
files ard their Succeſſors, Not to St. Peter as a ſingle Apoſtle, and his Succeſſors 
alone, either at Antioch, or at Rome, as if all the reſt were but Delegates for term 
of life, wherein they agrecd juſtly with us 3 that as each particular Biſhop is the re- 
ſpective Head of his proper Church 3 ſo Epiſcopacy, or St. Cyprian's unus Epiſcopa- 
tw , the conjoynt body of Biſhops, is the Eccleſiaſtical Head ot the militant Church: 
That the care of the temporal Government is committed to Sovereign Princes : That theſe 
Two cannot intrude the one into the office of the other: That the Pope hath no power t 
arnull the Laws of Princes in temporal things , nor to deprive them of their Eſtates, wor 
t0 free their Subjetis from their Allegiance : That the attempt to depoſe Kings was but 529 
years old , contrary to Scriptures, contrary to the examples of Chrift and of the Saints : 
That to teach , that in caſe of controverſie between the Pope and a Prince , it is lawful to 
perſecute him by treachery or force, Or that bis rebellious Subjefts may purchaſe by it remif- 
fion of fins , is a ſeditious and ſacrilegious Dodrine: That the exemption of Eccleſiaſtical 
perſons and their _—_ the ſecular power , is not from the Law of God , but from 
the piety of Princes , ſometimes more , ſometimes leſs, according to the exigence of af- 
fairs : That Papal exemptions of the Clergy are in ſome places not received at all, in. other 
places but received in part, And that they have no efficacy or validity farther than they are 
received : That notwithftanding any exemption , Sovereigns have power over their perſons 
and goods, whenſoever the neceſſity of the Commonwealth requires it : That if any exem- 
tion whatſoever be abuſed to the diſturbance of the publick, tranquillity , the Prince is obli- 
ged to provide remedy for it : That the Pope ought not to bold himſelf Infallible , nor pro- 
miſe bimſelf ſuch Divine Aſſiſtance : That the Autbority to Bind and Looſe is to be under- 
' flood, clave non errante : That when the Pope hath cenſured or excommunicated a 
Prince , the Doftors may lawfully examine whether bis kgy have erred or not ; And when 
' the Prince is certified that the Cenſure againſt him or bis Subjefis s invalid, be may and 
ought , for the preſervation of publick, peace, to binder the execution thereof , preſerving his 
Religion and convenient reverence to the Church : That the excommunication of a multi- 
tude, or a Prince that commands much people, is perniciow and ſacrilegious : That the 
new name of-blind Obedience lately invented , was unkyown to the ancient Church , and 
t0 all good Theologians ;, deſtroyes the eflence of virtue, which is to work, by certain know- 
ledge and elefion \, expoſeth to danger Þ offending God, excuſeth not the errors of a ſiri- 
tual Prince, and was apt to raiſe ſedition, as the experience of the laſt Forty years 
bad manifeſted, What Concluſion would have followed from theſe Premiſles, if 
they had been throyghly purſued , it were no difficult matter to determine, 

It may perhaps be obje&ted, That the Venetian State had theſe priviledges grant- 
ed to them by the Popes , and Court of Rome. And it is thus far true, That they ' 
Ficomacs [Had Five Bulls, Two of Sixtus the Fourth, One of Junocent the Eighth , One of 
P hill. aver» Alexander the Sixth , and the laſt of Paxl the Third. But it is astrue, that none 
rimert vert, of theſe Bulls concerned any of the matters in debate , but onely the puniſhment of 
Pa 3% delinquent Clergy-men. It hath been an old ſubtlety of the Popes, that when the 
Emperors or Councils had granted any Eccleſiaſtical priviledges or honour to any 
perſon or Society which it was not in their power to croſs 3 yet ſtraightway their 
Bulls did fly abroad , either of Concethon , or Confirmation , or Delegation, to 

make the world believe that nothing, could be done without them, 
But how or by what right did the Venetians claim theſe priviledges? By virtue 
of any Papal Bulls? No ſuch thing. But by the Law of Nature, as an eſſential 
right of Sovereignty , and by a moſt ancient Cuſtom of 1200. years, that is, a 
thouſand years before the Firſt Bull was dated, as appearcth by a Letter of the 
Senate of Venice to the Venetian Commons their Subjects, 


Sccondly, 
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Secondly , it may be urged further , that the Venetians did not make a Total, 
and perpetual,ſeperation from Rome. No more did England, ifby Rome we under- 
ftand the Church of Rome. Firlt not Toxal, but onely 1m particular points wherein t 
were fallen , both from themſelves in their ancient integrity , and from the Apoftolical 
Churches which were their Firſt Founders , which are the very words of our Canon: 
Secondly , not —_— » but onely temporary, until their errors be amended , and 
abuſes reformed. 

But if by Rome be underſtood the Roman Corrt , the caſe of Venice and England 
is much different. They acknowledge themſglvgs to. be juſtly ſubje& to the Roman 
Patriarch 3 we do altogether deyy his Juriſdiction over us: The vicinity of Fenice 
renders ther capable of receiving Juſtice from Rome; which the diſtance of Eng- 
land being ſo far divided by Seas and Mountains, doth hinder us of: Their intereſt 
invited them to a conjunction with Rome ours 1s againſt it, But yet they take care 
for their own ſecurity and indemnity , that the Papacy , which they ſubmitted 
unto, ſhould be toothleſs , not able to bite them or injure them. If that Pa acy, 
which they ſought to have obtruded upon us, had been ſach an one, in prob llity 

they had'not fo quickly been turned out of doors. * 

Laſtly, it may be objected, chat the Points 'in difference between Rome and us. 
be many more,than thoſe which were in difference between Rome and Venice. This 
indeed is moſt true 3 but not much material. More or leſs do not vary the kind or 
nature of any thing, Whether their Liberties or ours be of greater or leſſer extent, is 
impertinent to our Queſtion. It Venice oughe to enjoy their ancient Liberties and 
Cuſtoms, then ſo ought England alſo. If the Venetians ought to be the laſt Judges 
of their own pretenſions , what their ancient Cuftoms and Liberties were ; then { 
ought we to be likewiſe. Not the Pope and his Conclave of Cardinals z which if 
Venice would not endure, we have much leſs reaſon to endure it. What Canons 
have been received with us, and how far, and where our ſhoe did wring us, none 
knew ſo well as our ſelves. 

The chijefeſt difference between our caſe , and that of Venice , ſtems to me to be 
this: That we were put to an after-game , ſo were not they : They preſerved their 
rights and priviledges , then in Queſtion , intire from the uſurpations of the Ro- 
man Court; we were necellitated in part to retrive and vindicate ours; Theirs was 
properly a Conſervation; ours a Reformation : They might thank the unanimity of 
their Subjedts,, the loyalty of their Clergy, and their nearer acquaintance with 
Rome, for their advantage; we might blame the Barons Wars, and the contenti- 
ons between the Houſes of Tork, and Lancaſter , and a kind of ſuperſtitious venerati- 
on of that See, occaſioned by our diſtance and want of experimental knowledge, 

for our diſadvantage. 

But to come to the Cataſtrophe of this buſineſs, both ſides grew weary of the 
difference. Chriſtian Princes mediatcd a Peace , eſpecially the moſt Chriſtian King. 
The Venetians were contented to ſhake hands and be friends with the Court of 
Rome : But without any reparation, or ſubmiſſion , or confellion , or ſo much as 
arequeſt to be made on their parts. They refuſed to abrogate any one of the Laws 
complained of. They refaſed ( though the Pope did prefsit moſt inſtantly, and the 
Cardinal Foyenſe did aſſure them that it would be more acceptableto his Holineſs than 
theconqueſt of a Kingdom, ) to readmit the baniſhed perſons into their City. They 
refuſed totake an Abſolution from Rome 3 Yea, they were ſo far from it, that when 
the Ambaſſadour intreated that the Duke mightreceive a benediQtion from him pub- 
lickly in the Church, boththe Duke and the Senate did reſolutely oppoſe it, becauſe it 
had ſome appearance of an Abſolution. 

A man would have thought that this might have ſufficed to have taught the Popes 
more wit, than to have hazarded their reputation again, ſo near home, where they arc 
ſo well known. But it did not. They ons after this to make their ſpiritual 
weapons ſubſervientto theirtemporal ends, by Excommunicating and Interdidting 
the Duke of Parma and his Subjects, with little better ſuccels, : 

I expect that it ſhould be alledged, That all the Projects of France for a new Pa- 
triarchate, and the Memorials of Caſtile.and the blcztings of Portugal, &c. were but 
perſonated ſhews , to terrifie Popes into their duties, Andin partI do believe it to 

| * 0 be 
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a_ guilty of 


1 Cor. 3. 11, 


be true. But withal they mutt yield thus much untome, that it is tor children to be 
terrified with grimaces, or painted vizards, which fignifie nothing. To work upon 
wiſe men there muſt be probable and juſt grounds, that ſuch things as are pretended 
may be, and will be,cffected. We have faid enough to ſhew that all Chriſtian Na- 
tions do challenge this right to themſelves, to be thelaſt Judges of their own Liberties 


and Priviledges. 


CHAP. VIIL. 


That the Pope and the Court of Rome are moſt guilty of the 
Schiſm. 


Am come now to my Sixth and laſt Propoſition, which brings the Schiſm home 
to their owndoors. Wherein I endeavour to demonſtrate, that the Church of 
Rome, or rather the Pope and the Court of Rome, are cauſally guilly both of this 
Schiſm.and almoſt all other Schiſms in the Church. Firſt, by ſeeking to uſurp an higher 
place and power in the body Eccleſiaſtical, than of right is due unto them. Se- 
condly, by ſeparating, both by their Dodrines and cenſures, three parts of the 
Chriſtian World from their Communion, and, as much as in them lyes, from the 
Communion of Chriſt. Thirdly, by rebelling againſt General Councils. Laſtly, 
by breaking or taking away all the lines of Apoſtolical Succethion except their own. 
Firſt, they make the Church of Rome to be not onely the Siſter of all other Patri- 
archal Churches, and the Mother of many Churches, but to be the Lady and Miltre(s 
of all Churches 3 to be not onely a _ flone in the building, but the very fourdati- 
on to be not onely a reſpefive foundation, in relation tothis or that time and place, 
( as all the Apoſtles and all Apoſtolical Churches were, and all good Paſtours and all 
Orthodox Churches are, ) but to be an abſolute foundation for all perſons, in all pla- 
ces, at all times, whichis proper to Chriſt alone : Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, even Feſus Chriſt, They hold it not enough tor the Roman Church 
to be atop- branch, unleſs it may be the root of Chriſtian Religion, or at leaſt of all 
that Juriſdition which Chriſt left as a Legacy to his Church. In all which claim 
by the Church of Rome, they underſtand not the efſential Church, nor yet the re- 
preſentative Church, a Roman Synod, butthe Virtual Church which is inveſted with 
Eccleſiaſtical power, that is, the Pope with his Cardinals and Miniſters. When any 
member how eminent ſoever {corns its proper place in the body, whether natural, or 
Political, or Eccleſiaſtical, and ſeeks to uſurp the Office of the head 3 it muſt of ne- 
cellity produce adiſorder , and diſturbance, and contuſion, and Schiſm of the re- 
ſpe&ive members. This is one degree of Schiſmatical pravity. | 
But in the ſecond place, we preſs the crime of Schiſm more home againſt the 
Court of Rome, than againſt the Church of Rome. It is. the Court of Reme which 
partly by obtruding new Creeds, and new Articles of faith ; and eſpecially this do- 
Qrine, That it is neceſſary for every Chriſtianunder pain of damnation to be ſubje&t 


_ to the Biſhop of Rome, as the Vicar of Chriſt, by divine Ordination upon earth, 


( that is, incffe&, to be ſubjet to themſelves who are his Council and Officers, ) 
yea,even thoſe who by reaſon of theirremoteneſs never heard of the name of Rome, 
without which it will profit them nothing to have holdenthe Catholick Faith intire- 
ly : And partly by their Tyrannical and Uncharitable cenſures have ſeparatcd all 
the Afiatick , African, Grecian, Ruſſian, and Proteſtant Churches from their Commu- 
nion, not onely xegatively,in the way of Chriſtian diſcretion, by withdrawing, of them- 
ſelves for fear of infection 3 But privatively and Authoritatively.by way of Furiſditii- 
on, excluding, them ( ſo muchas in them lyeth ) from the Communion of Chriſt ; 
chough thoſe Churches ſo chaſed awayby them contain three times more Chriſtian 
ſouls than the Church of Rome it ſelf, with all its dependents and adherents ;many 
of which do ſuffer more preſſures for the Teſtimony of Chriſt , than the Romaniſts 


do gain advantages , and are ready to ſhed the laſt drop cf their blood for the leaſt 
known 
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known particle of ſaving T ruth; onely becauſe they will-not ftrike topſail to the 
Pope's Croſs-keys, nor buy Indulgences and ſuch like trinkets at Rome. Tt.:is not 
paſſion , but don , that makes a Schiſmutick; to deſert the Communion of Chryt;- 
ans voluntarily , not to be thruſt away from it unwilliugly. For divers years.in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign , there was no Recuſant known in England , 
Burt even they who were+ moſt addicted to Roman Opinions, yet frequented our 
Churches and publick Afſemblies, and did joyn with us in the uſe of the ſame Pray= 
ers and Divine Offices , without any ſcruple, -until they were prohibited by a Papal 
Bullz mcerly for the intereſt of the Roman Court, This was the true beginning of 
the Schiſm between us and thems I never yet heard any of that party charge our 
Liturgy with any error , except of omithon, that it wanted ſomethiag which they 
would have inſerted; I wiſh theirs as free from exception, to try whether we would 
ſhun their Communion in the publick Service of God. Charity would rather chuſe 
to want ſomething that was lawful , than willingly to give occaſion of offence; 
But to lay the axe to the root of Schiſm in the Third place 3 the Papacy it (elf, 
( qu talis, ) as it is now maintained by many, with ſuperiority above General 
' Councils, and a Sovereign Power paramount to confirm or reje&t their Sanctions, 
is the cauſe cither procreant , or conſervant, or both , of all or the moſt part of 
the Schiſms in Chriſtendom. To rebel againſt the Catholick Church, and its re- 
reſentative , a General Council , which is the laſt viſible Judge of Controverſies, 
and the ſupreme Eccleſiaſtical Court, either is groſs Schiſm, or there is no ſach thing 
as Schiſmatical pravity ir the world; | | 
I ay, the Biſhops of Rome have exempted themſelves and their Coutt , from the 
uriſdiction of an Oecxmenical Council, and made themſelves Sovereign Monarchs, 


and Univerſal Biſhops, i» rotins Eccleſie injuriam & diſſciſſionem 3 to the wrong of the Gregor? 

Church , and renting it in pieces , making, themſelves to be not onely Fathers , but ,. | 
fans, It is the Pope's own expre.hion.in his Letter to his Legate, =o 'o - wii 

Contrary to their former profellions of obedience to the Ecclefiaſtical Conſtituti- 1563. F 


Maſters of all Chri 


ons of Sovereign Princes and Synods; contrary to their own Laws which allow Ap- 
peals from them , ſo often as they tranſgreſs the Canons, and ſubje& them to the 
Judgment of the Church, not onely in caſe of Herefie, which the moſt of them- 


{elves do acknowledge , and Schiſm and Simony , which many of them do not de- ©: 4* Capita 


ny : but alſo of Scandal 3 contrary to ſo mapy Appellations from thera by Chriſtian 
Princes, Prelates, and Univerſities 3 contrary to the judgment of almoſt all the @, 
Ciſalpine Prelates, Spaniſh , French, Dutch, aſſembled at Trent; contrary to the com 


Decrees of ſo many Councils both General and Provincial, which have limited * Lu. 7. Gl. 
c.fi Papa diſt. 
40 


tences , forbidden appeals to them, condemned their pragmatical intruſion of them- ag g. gu. 3. 


their Juriſdiction, ſet down the true reaſon of their greatne(s, reſcinded their ſen- 


ſelves into the affairs of other Churches , as being contrary to the Decrces of the 


Fathers which have judged them, and condemned them of Hereſie , Schiſm , Si- Hift. Conc. 
mony, and other miſdemeanors , which have depoſed them by Two or Three at a 77id-- 7.10. 


time, whereof one was undoubtedly the true Pope. Theſe things are  obvions 
fn the Hiſtory of the Church , that it were vanity and loſt labour to prove them. 
But eſpecially contrary to the Councils of Conftance and Baſil , which have decreed ns 


expreſly , that the Pope is ſubjet to a General Council, as well in matter of Faith, as of $efſ. 4. 


manners : $9 as he may not onely be correfted ;, but if he be incorrigible, be depoſed, 


This is determined in the Council of Conftance , and confirmed in the Council of Con. Baſil. 
Baſil, with this addition, that whoſoever oppſeth this truth pertinaciouſly, is to be reputed 3 *+ 


an Heretick, , 
This Decree of the Council wounds deep , becauſe it is fo evident and clear in 


the point , and becauſe the Decrees thereof were confirmed by Martine the Fifth. But 
the Romaniſts have found out a ſalve for it, That Pope Martine confirmed onely thoſe 
Decrees which were conciliarly made, that is, with the influence and concurrence of 
the Pope, as the condemnation of Wickiiff and Huſs : but not thoſe *Decrees which 
were not conciliarly made, that is, which wanted the influence of the Pope 3 as the 
Decrce of the Superiority of the Council above the Pope. Which ought to be under» 
ſtood (ſay they) onely of dubious Popes. 
For clearing of which doubt , I propoſe ſeveral Confiderations ; 
© N 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, that it is not material, whether the Decree were confirmed by the Pope, 
or not. There are Two ſorts of Confirmation, Approbstive , and Authoritating, 
Approbative Confirmation is by way of Teſtimony , or Suffxrage , or Reception, 
And (o an Inferiour may confirm the Acts of his Superiour 3 as it is {aid , that the 
Saints ſhall judge the world, that is , by their Doctrine , by their example, and by 
their approbative ſuffrage 3 Fuſt art thou, O Lord , and right are thy judgments. Ay 
thoritative Confirmation implies cither a ſole Legiſlative power , or at leaſt a nega- 
tive voice : Whereas it is as clear as the light , that the Popes anciently never had 
cither the one or the other in the Catholick Church, We meet with no Confirma. 
tions of General Counci!s of old , but onely by the Emperors , whereby Eccleſia- 
ſtical Santions became Civil Laws , and obliged all the Subjects of the Empire un. 
der a civil pain. Wherefore it is no matter, whether the Pope confirmed the De- 
cree or not, whether it was confirmed or unconfirmed 3 it lets us ſee what was 
the Catholick Tradition , and the ſenſe of the Chriſtian world in thoſe days, and 
we abide in it. 

Secondly , Ireply , that this Decree was moſt conciliarly made , and conſe- 


The decree of quently confirmed 3 made after due examination and diſculion, without any under- 
the Councils hand packing or labouring for voices; made in the publick Sethon, not privately,be- 


Soperiority 
above the 


Pope moſt 
conciliarly 
made. 


fore the Deputies of the Nations. For clearing whereof take this Dilemma.Either this 
decree and the ſubſequent AQs done by virtue and in execution thereof, were concili- 


arly made and confirmed,and conſequently valid in the judgment of the Romanifts 


themſelves,or unconciliarly made,$ conſequently according to their rules notconfirmed 
but invalid. If they grant,that this Decree was conciliarly made and confirmed, then 
they grant the Queſtion, If they ſay it was not conciliarly made nor confirmed, they 
Martine the Fifth was no true Pope, but an intruder and an uſurper,8 conſequently his 
Confirmation was of no value; for in purſuance ofthis very Decree,& by virtue of that _ 
Dodrine therein ddlivered, the other Popes were depo, and he was created Pope, 
But to clear that paſſage from all a There were in the Council of Con- 

ſtance the Deputies of the Nations, as a elected Committee , to examine matters, 
and proſecute them , and prepare them for the Council. What was done apart by 
theſe ties, by this Committee , was not conciliarly done, But what was 
done in the publick Seflion of the Council , upon their report, that was conciliarly 
done. Now fo it was, that one Falkgnberch had publiſhed a dangerous and ſeditt 
ous Book , which had been complained of to the Deputies of the Nations; and con- 
demned by them : But the conjoint Body of the Council , in their publick Seffion, 
had not condemned it conciliarly. Yet after the Council was ended, and after the 
Cardinal had given the Fathers their Conge , or leave to rt, and diſmiſſed 
them with Domini , ite in pace Fathers, depart in peace and the Fathers had an- 
ſwered , Amen, When wasnothiug left to do, but to hear a Sermon, and 
be gone, the Embaſſadors of Polonia and Litnania , very unſeaſonably preſſed the 
Pope to condemn that Book, alledging , thatit had been condemned by the De- 
puties of the Nations. To which the Pope anſwered, that be confirmed oely thoſe 
Afis of the Council which were Conciliarly made. That is to fay , Not the Acts of 
the Deputies of the Nations apart , but the publick Acts of the whole Seflion. This 
is the genuine ſenſe of that paſſage , which bears its own evidence along with it, 
to every one that doth not wilfully ſhut his eyes. This was an accideutal emergent, 

after the Synod was ended, and not the ſolemn purpoſed Confirmation, ! 
And concerning that Gloſs, that the Decree is to be underſtood onely of dubious 
Popes , or Popes whoſe title is litigious , as it contradids the Text it lf, which 
includes all Dignitaries whoſoever, of whatſoever title , peaceable or litigious, 
Popes or othersz So it is ſufficiently confuted by the very execution of the Decree. 
An Inferiour may declare the lawful right of his Superiour, and where there arc 
divers pretenders, cſtabliſh the poſſeſſion in him that hath the beſt title. But to 
make right to be no right, to turn all pretenders right or ——_—— of poſſeſhon, 
onely by the laſt Law of Salws popsli, &c. for the Tranquility of 1 Py: This is 4 
P ative of Sovercign Princes , and a badge of Legiſlative Authority. This 
was the very caſe of the Council of Conſtance 3 They turned out all pretenders to 
the Papacy, the right Pope and the Antipopes all together. Some of them ny 
Y 
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by perſwaſion, but ſuch perſwaſion as might not be reſfifted 3 and one whole title 
ſeemed cleareſt, which rendered their perſwaſions as unto him ineffeQtual, by plain 
wer. For ſo the Council with the confent and concurrence of Chriſtian Princes, 
did tind it expedient for Chriſtendom. : | 
Laſtly, though the Popes do not aboliſhthe order of Biſhops, or Epiſcopacy in the 
abſtra, yet they limit the power of Biſhops in the concrete at their pleaſure,by Ex- 
emptions and Reſervations, holding themſelves to be the Biſhops. of every particular 
See in the world, during the vacancy of it 3 and making all Epiſcopal Juriſdiction 
to fiowfrom them, and to be founded in the Pope's Laws 3 Becauſe it was but de- 
legated to the reſi of the Apoſtles for term of lite , but retided ſoly in St. Peter as an 
Ordinary, to deſcend from him to his Succeſſors Biſhops of Rome, and to be im- 
parted by them to other Biſhops as their Vicars or Coadjutors, affumed by them in- 
£6 ſome part of their charge. By this account the Pope muſt be the univerſal or 
onely Biſhop of the world. The Keys mult be his gite , not Chriſts, and all the 
Apoſtles except St. Peter, maſt want their Succeſfors in Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. What 
is this but to trample upon Epiſcopacy, and to make them equivocal Biſhops, to dif- 
ſolve the primitive bonds of brotherly Unity, to overthrow the Diſcipline inſtituted 
by Chriſt, and to take away the line of Apottolical Succellion ? 
The name of Oecumenical or Univerſal Biſhop is taken in three ſenſes, one with= 
out contcoverſie lawful, one controverted whether lawful or unlawful, and one un- 
doubtedly unlawful and Schiſmatical. In the firſt ſenſe an Univerſal Biſhop ſignifies 
no more than an eminent Biſhop of the Univerſal Church, implying an Univerſality 
of careand vigilance, but not of Juriſdiftion. And in this ſenſe all the five Proto- 
Patriarchs uſed more Emphatically to be called Univerſal Biſhops : Either by reaſon 
of their reputation and influence upon the univerſal Church, or their preſidence in 
General Councils. . 
In another ſenſe, an univerſal Biſhop ſignifies ſuch a Biſhop who beſides an uni- 
verfal care, doth alſo challenge an univerſal Juriſdiction. This was that title which 
Fobn Biſhop of Conſtantinople affected, omnibus preeſſe, nulli ſubeſſe : And again, Cuniia Gregs Ep. L. 4+ 
Chriſti membra fibimet ſupponere Univerſalitatis appellatione, This was that title which #2 34@ 38. 
Gregory the Great and his predeceſſors retuſed, ( if they did refuſe any ſuch title. ) 
For it were evident madneſs to fancy, that ever any General Council did offer any 
particular Biſhop the title of the onely Biſhop of the World. This title in this ſenſe 
was that which Gregory himſelf did condemn, as a vain, profane, wicked, blafhemous, 
Antichriſtian name. 
Laſtly, the name of Univerſal Biſhopmay be taken excluſively,for the onely Biſhop 
of the world. Which ſenſe was far enough from the intention either of Gregory the 
Great, or Fob# of Conſtantinople, who had both of them ſo maay true Archbilhops 
and Biſhops under them, But this ſenſe agrees well enough with the extravagant 
ambition of the later Popes, and of the Roman Court, who do appropriate all ori- 
Or to themſelves. So many ways is the Court of Rome guilty of 
Schiſmatical pravity. 
Beſides theſe branches of Schiſm, there are yet rwo other novelties challenged by 
the Popes, and their Paraſitical Courtiers ( but neither theſe nor the other yet deti- 
ned by their Church) both deſtructive to Chriſtian Unity, both apt to breed and nou- 
riſh, to procreate and conſerve, Schiſm : An infallibility of judgment, and a tempo- Conc. Sinueſt 
ral power over Princes cither dire&ly or indiretly. General and Provincial Coun- & Plats in 
cils are the proper remedies of Schiſm. But this challenge of Infallibility diminiſh- _ _ 
eth their Authority,diſcrediteth their definitions, and maketh them to be ſuperfluous Eviſe. ad folit 
things. What needs ſo much expence ? ſomany conſultations ? ſo much travel of vitam agen- | 
{o many poor old fallible Biſhops from all the quarters of the world 2 when there #**- 


is an infallible Judge at Rome, that can determine all Queſtions in his own conclave, —_— Me 
without danger of error. Was Marcellinus ſuch an infallible Judge when he burned 2,4, Fcchef, oy 
incenſe to Idols.? or Liberixs when he conſented to the Arians, and gavehis ſuffrage Scripe. 

to the condemnation of bleſſed Athanaſius ? or Honorixs when he was condemned _— Gen«6, 
and accurſed in the ſixth General Council for a Monothelite > or Fobn the 22th. when - Os. 
he was condemned by the Theologues of Paris, before the King, with ſound of mon on 


Trumpets , for teaching that the ſouls of the juſt ſhall not ſee God until the general Day. 
N 3 Reſur- 
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Reſurrection ? Were thoſe ſucceeding Popes, Fobn, and Martine, and Formoſus, and 
Stephen, and Romanws, and Theodorus, and Fobn.and Benediftus, and Sergius, who claſh- 
ed one with another, and abrogated the decrees one of another over and over again, 
ſuch infallible Judges? Neither is it a meer matter of Fa& to decree the Ordinai- 
onsof a lawful Biſhop to be void. To omit many others. | 

But howſoever they tell us, That the firſt See cannot be judged. I will not trouble 
my ſelf about the credit of the Authorities, whether they betrue or counterfeit 3 Nor 
whether the firſt See ſignitie Romealone, or any other of the Proto-Patriarchates. Thus 
much is certain, that by judgment of diſcretion any private man may judge the Pope, 
and withdraw fromhim inhis Errors, and reſiſt him if he invade either the bodies 
or the ſouls of men, as Bellarmine conteſſeth : That in the Court of Conſcience eve. 
ry ordinary Paſtour may judge him, and bind him, and looſe him, as an ordinary 
man : And, by their leaves, in theexternal Court, by coercive power, if he commit 
civil crimes, the- Emperor 3 if *Eccleſiaſtical, a Council, or the Emperor with 4 
Council, may judge him, and in ſome caſes declare himto be fallen from his Papal 
dignity by the ſentence. of the Law 3 in other caſes if he be incorrigible, depoſe him 
by the ſentence of the Judge. But there is a great difference between the judg- 
ment of Subjedts (as thoſe Ecclefialticks were) and the judgment of a Sovercign 
Prince ; between the. judgment of a General Council, and the judgment of an Af. 
ſembly of Suffragans andinferiors. And yet the Roman Clergy are known to have 
depoſed Liberixs their own Biſhop, and juſtly. Or otherwiſe Felix their Martyrhad 
been a Schiſmatick. 

Their other challenge of Temporal power, whether dire&tly oz-imdiretly, and in 
ordine ad fpiritnalia , cannot chuſe but render all Chriſtians, eſpecially Sovereign 
Princes, jealous and ſuſpicious of their power, and averſe from the Communion of 
thoſe perſons, who maintain ſo dangerous poſitions ſo deſtrudtiveto their propricty. 
The power of the keys doth not extend it felt to any ſecular rights, neither can Ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures alter or invalidate the Laws of God and Nature, or the munici- 
pal Laws of aLand, all which doinjoyn the obedience of children to their Pa- 
rents, and of Subjecsto their Sovereigns. Gregory the Seventh began this practice 
againſt Henry the Fourth. But what Gregory did bind upon Earth, God Almighty 
did not bind in Heaven. His Papal bleſhing turned to a curſe; and, inſtead of an 
Imperial Crown, Rodolph found the juſt reward of his Treaſon. 

The beſt is, that they whogive theſe exorbitant priviledges to Popes, do it with 
ſo many cautions and reſervations, that they ſignitie nothing, and may be taken a- 
way withas mucheaſe as they are given. 

The Pope ( ſay they ) is infallible, not in his Chamber, but in his Chair 3 not in 
the Premiſſes, but in the Concluſion; not in Concluſions of matterof FaR,but in Con- 
cluſions of matter of Faithz not alwayes in all Concluſions of matter of Faith , but 
onely when he uſeth the right means and due diligence. And who knoweth when 
he doth that ? So every Chriſtian is infallible, it he would and could keep himſelf 
to the infallible rule which God hath given him. Take nothing, and bold it faſt, 

So likewiſe for his temporal power over Princes, they fay the Pope, not as Pope, 
but as a ſpiritual Prince, hath a certain kind of power, temporal, but not meerly tem- 
poral z not direly, but indiretly, and in order to ſpiritual things, Duo tenean 
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CHAP. IX. 


An Anſwer to the Objection brought by the Romaniſts , - ro 
prove the Engliſh Proteſtants to be Schiſmaticks. 


uT it is not enough to charge the Court of Rome , unleſs we can diſcharge 
B our ſelves, and acquit our own Church ofthe guilt of Schiſm, which they ſeck 
to caſt upon us. Firſt ; they object , that we have ſeparated our ſelves Schi- 
ſmatically from the Communion of the Catholick Church. God forbid. Then we 
will acknowledge , without any more to do, that we have ſeparated our ſelves 
from Chriſt, and all his Holy Ordinances , and from the beneht of his Pallion , 
and all hope of Salvation. 
But the truth is , we have no otherwiſe ſeparated our ſelves from the Communi- 
on of the Catholick Church, than all the primitive Orthodox Fathers and Daftors 
and Churches did,long before us, that is, in the Opinion of the Donatiſts , as 


(c 


We have not 
rated our 
ves from the 


we do now in th? Opinion of the Remaniſts ; becauſe the Romaniſts limit the Catho- Catholick 


lick Church now' to Rome in Ttaly , and thoſe Churches that are ſubordinate to it , 
as the Donatiſts did then to Cartenna in Afﬀrick, and thoſe Churches that adhered 
to it. We are (o far from ſeparating our ſelves trom the Communion of the Catho- 
lick Church , that we make the Communion of the Chriſtian Church to be Thrice 
more Catholick than the Romaniſts themſelves do make it, and maintain Commu- 
nion with Thrice ſo many Chriſtians, as they do. By how much our Church 
ſhould make it ſelf, as the caſe ſtands, more Roman than it is, by ſo much it ſhould 
thereby become leſs Catbolick, than it is. 

L have ſhewed before, out of the Canons and Conſtitutions of our Church, that 
we have not ſeparated our ſelves ſimply and abſolutely from the Communion of 
any particular Church whatſoever , even the Roman it ſelf ,, fo far forth as it is 
Catholick , but onely from their errors wherein they had firſt ſeparated themſelves 


from their predeceſſors. 
To this I add, that it was not we, but the Court of Rome it ſelf , that firſt (e- 


Church. 


arated England from the Communion of the Church of Rome , by their unjuſt cen- 
| wor Excommunications , and Interditions , which they thundred out againſt the 3ut- Fant: 3. 
Realrn, for denying, their Spiritual Sovereignty by Divine Right, before the Reforma- _ In de 
tion made by Proteſtants. NG 

Secondly , we are charged with Schiſmatical contumacy and diſobedience to the The Council 

Decrees and Determinations of the General Council of Trent. But we believe that - bi 4a 
Convent of Trent to have been no General , nor yet Patriarchal ; no free , no Law- ; 
ful, Council. How was that General, where there was not any one Biſhop out'of 
all the other Patriarchates, or any Protors or Commithoners from them , either 
preſent, or ſummoned to be preſent, except peradventure ſome titular Exropears 
Mock-Prelates without cures, ſuch as Olaus Magnus , intituled Archbiſhop of Up- 
hy ſala; Or , Sir Robert the Seortiſh-man , intithled Archbiſhop of Armagh? How was 
4 that General , or ſo much as Patriarchal, where ſo great a part of the Weſt was ab- 
Y Ent, wherein there were Twice ſo many Epiſcopelles out of Ttaly, ( the Pope's pro- 
p feſſed Vaſſals, and many of them his hungry Paraſitical penſioners, ) as there 
were out of all other Chriſtian Kingdoms and Nations put together ? How was 
that General, wherein there were not ſo many Biſhops preſent, at the determinati- 
on of the weightieſt controverſies, concerning'the rule of Faith , and the expoſiti- 


þ on thereof, as the King of England could have called together in his own Domini- 
ons, at any one time upon a moneths warnining ? How was that General , which 
oP was not generally received by all Churches? even ſome of the Roman Communion 
f Lf not admitting it. 

b We have ſeen heretofore , how the French Embaſſador, in the name of the King, 
ail 
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and Church of France, proteſted againſt it, And until this day , though they do 
not oppoſe it, but acquieſce , to avoid ſuch diſadvantages as mult infue thereupon z 
yct they did never admit it. Let no man fay , that they rejected the determinati- 
ons thereof onely in point of Diſcipline, not of Doctrine 3 for the ſame Canonical 
obcdience is equally due to an acknowledged General Council in point of Diſci- 
pline, as in point of Doftrine. 

And as it was not General , ſo neither was it free, nor lawful. Not free, where 
the place could afford no ſecurity to the one party, where the accuſer was to be the 
Judge , where any one that ſpake a free word had his mouth ſtopped , or was tux- 
ned out of the Council, where the few Proteſtants that adventured to come thi- 
ther , were not admitted to diſpute , where the Legates gave auricular Votes, 
where the Fathers were noted to be guided by the Spirit, ſent from Rome in a 
Male, where divers not onely new Biſhops, but new Biſhopricks, were created , 
during the ſitting of the Convent , to make the Papalins able to over-vote the Tra- 
montains., 

Nor yet lawful in regard of the place , which ought to have been in Germany, 
Afor debet rei forum ſequi., A guilty perſon is to be judged in his Province, And 
the cauſe to be pleaded where the crime was committed. And likewiſe in regard 
of the Judge. In every Judgment there ought to be Four diſtin perſons 3 The ac 
cuſer, the witneſs, the guilty perſon, and the Judge. But in thg Council of Tre, 
the Pope by himſelf, or his Miniſters-, ated all theſe parts hinRlt, He was the 
right guilty perſon , and yet withall the accuſer of the Proteſtants , the witnels 
againſt them , and their Judge. Laſtly , no man can be lawfully condemncd be- 
fore he be heard, But in this Council the Proteſtants were not allowed to propoſe 
their caſe, much leſs to defend it by lawful diſputation, 

Thirdly , it is objected , and here they think they have us ſure locked up, that 
we cannot deny but that the Biſhop of Rome was our Patriarch , and that we 
have rebelled againſt him, and caſt off our Canonical obedience in our Reforma» 
tion. 

To this ſuppoſed killing Argument I give Three clear Solutions. 

Firſt, That the Britiſh Iſlands neither were , nor ought to be , ſubje to the Ju- 
riſdition of the Roman Patriarch , as hath been ſufhciently demonſtrated in my 
Third Conclufion. For all Patriarchal Juriſdiction being of humane inſtitution, 
muſt procced either from ſome Canon or Decree of a General Council , or of ſuch 
a Provincial Council as had power to oblige the Britons to obedience 3 or from the 
Grant or Concelſlion of ſome of their Sovereign Princes z or from the voluntary 
ſubmiſſion of a free people Or Laftly, from cuſtom and preſcription. If they had 
any ſuch Canon, or Grant , or Submiſhon , they would quickly produce it ; but 
we know they cannot. If they plead cuſtom and preſcription immemorial , the 
burthen muſt reſt upon them to prove it. But when they have ſearched all the Au- 
thors over and over who have written of Britiſh affairs in thoſe days , and all their 
Records and Regiſters, they ſhall not be able to find any one At , or fo much as 
any one footſtep, or the leaſt ſign of any Roman Patriarchal JuriſdiQtion in Britain, 
or over the Britains, for the firſt 600. years. And for after-ages, the Roman Biſhops 
neither held their old Patriarchate, nor gained any quict ſettled poſſeſſion of their 
new Monarchy. 

Secondly , I anſwer , That PatriarcRal power is not of Divine Right, but Hu- 
mane Inſtitutionz and therefore may either be quitted, or forfeited , or transfer- 
red, Andif ever the Biſhops of Rome had any Patriarchal Jurj{dicion in Britaign 3 
yet they had both quitted it, and forfeited it over andover again, and it was lawtully 
transferred, To Crone froman Eccleſiaſtical Authority which is diſclaimed and 
difavowed by thepretenders to it, and forfeited by abuſe and rebellion, and lawfully 
transferred, is no Schiſm. 

Firſt, I ſay they quitted their pretended Patriarchal right, when they aſſumed and 
uſurped to themſelves the name and thing of Univerſal Biſhops, Spiritual Sovercigns, 
and fole Monarchs of the Church, and Maſters of all Chriftians. To be a Patriarch, 
and to bean Univerſal Biſhop, in that ſenſe are inconſiſtent, and imply a contradiQion 
in adjeto , The one profeſſeth Humane, the other challengeth Divine Inſtitution. The 

one 
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one hath a limited Juriſdiction over a certain Province, the other pretcndeth to an un- | 


limited Juriſdiction over the whole World. The one is lubje& to the Canons of the 
Fathers, and amcer executor of them, and can do nothing eicher againſt them, or 


beſides them 3 The other challengeth an abſolute Sovercignty above the Canons, be 


ſides the Cano ainſt the Canons, to make them, to abrogate them, to ſuſpend 
their influence = 7-or” works to difpence with them in ſuch caſes re Pg 
nongives no diſpenſative power, at his own pleaſure, when he will, where he will, 
to whom he 'will. Therefore to claim a power paramount and Sovereign Monar- 
chical Royalty over the Church, is implicitely and in effect to diſclaim a Patriarchal 
Ariſtocratical dignity. : | 
So, Non tells cymbam, teluremcymbareliquit : It was not we that deſerted 6ur pre- 
tended Patriarch, but our PR Patriarch delerted his Patriarchal Office. $o 
long asthe Popes contente themſelves with Patriarchal rights, they ſoared no- higher 
than to be the executors of the Canons. When Acacius complained that he was 
condemned by the ſole Authority of the Roman Biſhop, without a Synodal Rntence, 
Gelafius the Pope then pleaded for himſelf, that Acacius was nos the beginner of a new 
error, but the follower of an old ; And therefore it was not neceſſary that a new'- Synodal 
ſentence ſhould be given againſt bim, but that the old ſhwld be executed, Therefore" ( faith 
he ) Thave onely put an old ſentence in execution, not promulged a new, 

And as they had quitted their Title, ſo likewiſe they had' forfeited it, both by their 
Rebellion, and by their exorbitant abuſes. Firſt, by their notorious Rebellion again(t 
General Councils. The Authority of an Inferiour ceaſeth when he renounceth- his 
loyalty to his Superior, from whom he derives his power. A General Council is the 

eme Eccleſiattical power, to which Patriarchal power was always ſubordinate 
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and ſubje.General Councils with the conſent of Sovereign Princes have exempted jranr. c. 3. 
Cities and Provinces from Patriarchal Jurifdiftion ; with the conſent of Sovereign Con. Nicen. c« 


Princes they have erected new Patriarchates, as at Hiernſalem and Conſtantinople, 
and.. made the Patriarch of Conſtantinople equal in all priviledges to the Patriarch of 
old Rome. 

Againſt this Supream Eccleſiaſtical power the Popes havenot onely rebelled them- 
ſelves, but have compelled all Biſhops under their Juriſdiction to take an Oath-to 
maintain their rebellious uſurpations. 'Wherr a Preſident of a Province ſhall rebell 
againl(t his Spoceniga Prince, and ſeek to uſurp the\whole Empire to himſelf, and im- 
poſe new Oaths of Allegiance upon his fellow-ſabjedts, itis not Treaſon, but: Loyal- 
ty in them to-thruſt him by the head and ſhoulders out of the gates of their City. 
When a Steward not impoſed upon the family Þy the Maſter, but choſen in truſt by 
hisfellow-ſervants , during their Maſters abſency, ſhall ſo far violate his truſt, that he 
will by force make himſelf the Maſter of the Family,and uſurp a Dominion, not onely 
over his fellows, but overhis Maſters Wite and Children, and oblige his fellow fer- 
vants to acknowledge an independent —_ power in him it is not want of 
duty, but fidelity, to ſubſtra@ their obedience from him. | 

This isour caſe with the Roman Biſhops. They have ſought to uſurp a Domini- 
on over the Catholick Church, the ſpouſe of Chriſt, and all their fellow-ſervants. 
Then ought notall good Chriſtians to adhere to the Catholick Church, and deſert a 
Schiſmatical Patriarch ? They have rebelled againſt the repreſentative Church, z Ge- 
neral Council. Should we involve our elves in their Rebellion, and Perjury, by 
ſwearing to maintainand make good their Uſurpations; Iconfels, Inferiours are not 
comperent Judges of their Superiors. But in this caſe of a fabordinate Superiour, 
andin amatterof Hereſie or Schiſm already defined by the Church, the ſentence of 
the Judge is not neceſſary, the ſentence of the Law, and the notoreity of the fa are 
ſufficient, It is not we that judge him, but the Councils of Conftance and Bafile. 

Neither could our Anceſtors hope to have a General Council ſuddenly; whileft (6 
great a part of Chriſtendom was under the Turk nor a free Occidental Council, 
whileſt the uſurper had all Eccleſiaſtical power in his hands. What remained then, 
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burto reformthemſelves? According to the age advice of Gerſon, I ſie that the Re= a CEOS 


formation of the Church will never be effefied by a Council, without the prefidence of a Conſtant. 


well affetied, wiſe and conſtant,Guide. Let the Members therefore provide for themſelves 
#þrowghout the Kingdoms and Provinces, when they ſhall be able, and know how to compaſt 
this work, More- 
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And by abuſe. Moreover, as they have forfeited their power by their Rebellion, ſo they have moſt 
juſtly alſo by their rapine, extortions, and terrible and exorbitant abuſes, the moſt 
ſhameful abuſes that ever were committed by perſons truſted. To paſs by the hun- 
dred grievancesof Germany, the complaints and Proteſtations, and Pragmatical San- 
ions of France, the Memorials of Caſtile , the ſobbs of Portugal, and to contine my 
diſcourſe to the ſufferings of our own Nation, which have been more pantculaty 
rclated already in this Treatiſe, when I ſet down the groundsof our Reformation '; 

Man! Par. © They robbed the King of his inveſtitures of Biſhops, which Henry the Firſt = 

4. 1103, tected to the Pope himſclf by his Proctor, that he would not loſe for his Kingdom, 
and added threatnings to his Proteſtations. Yet to gratiie Anſelm, who ( though 

1dem @n.11c7- otherwiſe moſt deſerving ) was the firſt violater of theancient cuſtoms of our King- 

| dom in that kind, he waved his right. But ſoon after reſumed it, made Rodolph 

An.1113. Biſhop of London Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and inveſted him by a Crofier and a 
Ring. The like he did to many others, 

Nich. Clem. They robbed the King of his Patronages, by their Collations, and Proviſions, and 

de corruptro + expectative Graces. Two or three or ten Benefices were not accounted ſufficient 

Eccleſie ſtat#« fox a Roman Courtier in thoſe dayes, but an hundred, or two hundred, or more. 

They robbed him of the laſt Appeals of his Subjects, contrary to the ancient Laws 

of England. They fomentcd the rebellion of his own Subjects at home, ſometimes 

_ of his Barons, ſometimes of his Biſhops, playing faſt and looſe on both {ſides for ad- 

vantage. They dif-inherited him of his Crown. They gave away his Kingdom 
for a prey to a forreign Prince. They incited ſtrangers to make war againſt him, 
wo they themſelves by meer colluſion and tricks had well near thraſt him out of his 
Throne, 

They robbed the Clergy ina manner of their whole Juriſdition by their Exemp- 
tions, and Reſervations, aud Vilſitations, and Suſpenſions, and Appeals, and Legan- 
tine Courts, and Nunciatures, thruſting their ſickles into every mans harveſt, They 
robb:d them of their cſtates and livelyhoods, by their Proviſions, and Penſions, by 

| their Co-adjutorſhips, and Firſt-fruits, and Tenths, by the vaſt charge of their In- 

veſtitures, and Palls, and I knew not how many other ſorts of Exactions, and ar- 

a 2s; bitrary Impoſitions, The moſt ancient of theſe was the Pall, whereof our King 

An. 102790 Canutus complained long ſinceat Rome, and had remedy pfomiled, 

They robbed the Nobility and Commonalty - many wayes, as hath been formerly 
related. If all theſe werenot a ſufficient cauſe of forfeiture, certainly abuſe did ne- 
ver forfcit Office, 

Patriarchal And though they had ſometimes had a juſt Patriarchal power , and had neither 

ns forfeited it by rebellionnorabuſez Yet the King and the whole body of the King- 

Payer yd domby their Legiſlative power ſubſtraQing their obedience from them, and erecting 
a new Patriarchate within their own Dominions, it is a ſufficient warrant for all 
Exgliſh-men, to ſuſpend their obedicnceto the one,and apply themſelves to the other, 
-= = welfareandtranquillity of the whole body politick, as hath before been de- 
clarcd. | 

The power Thirdly, I anſwer, that obedienceto a juſt Patriarch, is of no larger extent than 

which we re* the Canons of the Fathers do injoyn it. And ſince the diviſion of Britaign from 

dr NI the Empire, no Canons are, or ever were, of force with us, further than they were 

norCanonical, received, and by their incorporation became Britannique Lawes, Which as they can- 
not, norever could, be impoſed upon the King and Kingdom by aforreign Patriarch 
by conſtraint; ſo when they are found by experieuce prejudicial tothe publick good, 
they may as freely, by the ſame King and Kingdom, be rejected, 

But I ſhall wind up this firing a little higher 3 Suppoſe that the whole body of 
the Canon Law were in force in England, ( which it never was ) yet neither the 
Papal power which we have caſhiered, nor any part of it was ever given to any 
Patriarch by the ancient Canons, and by conſequence the ſeparation is not Schiſma- 
tical, nor any withdrawing of Canonical obedience, What power a Metropolitan 
had over the Biſhops of his own Province by the Canon-Law, the ſame and no 0- 
ther hada Patriarch over the Metropolitans and Biſhops of ſundry Provinces with- 
in his own Patriarchate. . But a Metropolitan anciently could: do nothing out of 
his own Dioceſs, without the concurrence of the Mayor part of the Biſhops of his 

. , Pro» 
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Province. - Nor the Patriarch in like manner without theadvice and conſent of his 
Metropolitans and Biſhops. 4 v3 

Wherein then conſiſted Patriarchal Authority? In ordaining their Metropolitans, 
( for with inferiour Biſhops they might not meddle, ) or confirming them, or impos 
ſing of hands, in giving the Pall; Inconvocating Patriarchal Synods, and preſiding 
in them : In pronouncing ſentence according to the plurality of voices : ( That 
was when Metropolitical Synods did not ſuthce to determine ſome emergent dith- 
cultics or differences ) And Laſtly, in ſome tew honorary priviledges, as the accla- 
mation of the Biſhops to them at the latter end of a General Council, and the like, 
which ſignifie not much. In all this there is nothing that we diſlike or would ſeek 
to have abrogated. Never any Patriarch was guilty of thoſe exaGtions, extortions, 
incroachments upon the civil rights of Princes and their Subjects, or upon the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical rights of Biſhops,or of thoſe Proviſions, and Penſions, and Exemptions, 
and Reſervations, and Diſpenſations, and Inhibitions, and Pardons, and Indulgences, 
and uſurped Sovereignty, which our Reformers baniſhed out of England. And 
therefore their ſeparation was not any wayes from Patriarchal Authority. 

I confe(s, that by reaſon of the great dithcflty and charge of convocating ſo ma- 
ny Biſhops, and keeping them ſo long together untill all cauſes were heard and de- 
termined 3 and by reaſon of thoſe inconveniencies which did fall upon their 
Churches in their abſence; Provincial Councils were firſt reduced from twice to once 
in the year, and afterwards to once in Three years. And in proceſs of time the 
hearing of Appealsand ſuch like cauſes, and the execution of the Canons in that be- 
half, were referred to Metropolitans, untill the Papacy ſwallowed up all the Au- 
thority of Patriarchs, and Metropolitans, and Biſhops, Serpens ſerpentem niſi ederer, 
101 fieret draco, | 
 Peradventure it may be urgedin the Fourth place, That Gregory the Great, who 
by his Miniſters was the firſt converter of the Engliſh Nation, about the Six hun- 
dredth year of our Lord did thereby acquire to himſelf and his Succeſſors a Patriar- 
chal Authority and power over England tor the future, We do with all due thank- 
fulneſs to God, and honourable reſpect to his memory, acknowledge, that that bleſſed 
Szint was the chicf infirument under God, tohold forth the nrſt light of ſaving truth 
to the Engliſh Nation, who did formerly fit in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of death, 
whereby he did more truly merit the name of Great, than by poſſeſſing the chair of 
St.Peter. And therefore whileſt the ſometimes flouriſhing, now poor perſecuted, 
Church of England, ſhall have any being, 


Semper honos nomenque ſuum laudeſque manebunt. 


" But whether this benefit did intitle St. Gregory and his Succeſſors to the Patriar- Gregory the 


chate of all orany part of the Britiſh Iſlands, deſerves a further conſideration. m——_— 


Firſt, conſider, that at that time, and untill this day, half of Britain it ſelf, and archal nightin 
two third parts of the Britannick Iflandsdid remain in the poſſe(lion of the Britans, England a 
or Scottiſh and Triſh, who ſtill continued Chriſtians, and had their Biſhops and Pro- *F-* : 
tarchs, or Patriarchs of their own, from whom we do derive in part our Chriſtiani- 
ty, and Holy Orders, and Priviledges. Without all controverſie the converſion of 
= Saxons by St, Gregory could not prejudice the juſt liberties of them or their Suc+ 
ceſſors. 

Secondly, conſider, that the half of Britain which was conquered and poſſeſſed 
by the Saxons, was not ſolely and altogether peopled by Saxons. A world of Britiſh 
Chriſtians did remain and inhabit among the Conquerours. For we do not find, 
cither that the Saxons did go about toextirpate the Britiſh Nation, or compell them 
to turn Renegadocs from their Religion, or ſo much asdemoliſh their Churches 3 
But contented themſelves to chaſe away perſons of eminency, and parts, and power, 
whom they had reaſon to ſuſpe& and fear; and made uſe of vulgar perſons, and 
(ſpirits, for their own advantage. This is certain, that Britain being an Iſland, whi- 
ther there is no acce(s by land, all thoſe who were tranſported, or could have been 
tranſported by Sea on ſuch a ſuddain, could not of themſelves alone in probability of 


reaſon, have planted or peopled the ſixth part of ſo much land as was really poſſe(- 
ſed by the Saxons, —_ , / wt" 


of it, 
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And therefore we need not wonder if Queen Bertha a Galoiſe ard a Chriſtian, gig 
finda Congregation of Chriſtians at Canterbury to joyn with her in hcr Religion, and 
Bed.L.1.c. 25. 3 Church called St. Martins builded to her handz and ſtood jn necd of Lethargys ; 
Biſhop to order the affairs of Chriſtian Religion, before ever St. Awſtin ſet foot upon 
Engliſh ground. Neither did the Britjþ want their Churches in other places alſo,as 
Bed. L.1. c,26, appears by that Commiſſion which the King did give to Awftin, ( among other 
things ) to repair the Churches that were decayed. Theſe poor ſubdued perſons had 
as much right to their ancient priviledges, as the reſt of the unconquered Britons, 

Thirdly, conſider, that all that part of Britain which was both conquered and in- 
habited by the Saxons, was not one intire Monarchy, but divided into ſeven diſtin& 
Kingdoms, which were not ſo ſuddenly converted to the Chriſtian Faith, all at once, 
but in long tra&t of time, long after St. Gregory ſlept with his Fathers, upon ſeveral 
occaſions, by ſeveral perſons. It was Kent and ſome few adjacent Counties that was 
converted by Auſtine. It is true, that Ethelbert King, of Kent after his own converſ- 
on, did-indeavour to have planted the Chriſtian Faith both in the Kingdoms of Nor. 
thumberland and the Eaſt- Angles, with fair hopes of good ſucceſs for a ſeaſon. But 
alas, it wanted root. Within a ſhOrt time both Kings and Kingdoms apoſtated 

; from Chriſt, and forſook their Religion. The Kingdoms of the Weft Saxons and of 
Speed mow the South Saxens under Kingils their King, who did unite the Heptarchy into a Mo- 
ſl So ons. narchy, were converted by the yn_y of Berinus an Italian, by the perſwaſions of 
An.612,  OfwaldKing of Northumberland. Oſwald King of Northumberland was baptized in 
Bed. L.3.c Scotland, and Religion luckily planted in that Kingdom by Aidan a Scottiſh Biſhop, 
4, & 4 a;, Penda King of Mercia wasconverted and Chriſtened by Finanus Succeſſor of Aides 
—— by the means of a marriage with a Chriſtian Princeſs of the Royal Family of Nor- 
Speedin the thumberland. Sigibert King of the Eaſt Angles, in whoſe days, and by whoſe means, 
Kings of the Religiontook root among, the Eaſt Saxons, was converted and Chriſtened in Franc, 
Eafl-Angles, All theſe Saxons which were converted by Britains or Scots, may 3s juſtly plead for 
Aa, 624. their old immunities as the Britains themſelves. We acknowledge St. Gregory to 

have been the firſt that did break the ice. And yet we ſee how ſmall a proportion of 
the Inhabitants of the Britiſh Iflands do owe their converſion to Rome, in probability 
not a tenth part. 

Fourthly, conſider, that the converſion of a Nation to the Chriſtian Faith, is 4 
good ground incquity( all other circumſtances concurring, ) why they ſhould rather 
ſubmit themſelves , ora General Council afſhgn them, to that See that converted 
them, than to any other Patriarchate, as was juſtly pleaded in the caſe between che 
Biſhops of Rome and —_— about the right of Juriſdiction over the Bulgari- 
ans. But the converſion of a Nation is no ground at all to inveſt their converter 
preſently with Patriarchal Authority over them, or any Eccleſiaſtical Superioritys 
eſpecially where too great a diſtance of place doth render ſuch Juriſdiction uſelels 
and burthenſome 3 and moſt eſpecially where it cannot be done without prejudice 
to a former owner, thruſt out of his juſt right meerly by the power of the ſword, 
( as the Britiſh Primates were, ) Or to the ſcbjeQing of a free Nation to a forreign 
Prelate, without or beyond their own conſent. In probability of reaſon the Britens 
ought their firſt converſionto the Eaſtern Church, as appeareth by their accord with 


them in Baptiſmal rites, and the obſervation of Eaſter ; Yet never were ſubje& to 


any Eaſtern Patriarch. Sundry of our Britiſh and Ergliſh Biſhops have converted 
forreign Nations, yet neverpretended to any Juriſdiftion over them. 

Fifthly and Laſtly, conſider, That whatſoever title or right St. Gregory did ac- 
quire,or might have acquired by his piety and deſerts towards the Engliſh Nation, 
it wasperſonal, and could not deſcend from him to ſuch Succeſſors, who both for- 
feited itmany wayes, and quickly ( within four or five years ) after his death quitted 
cheir Patriarchate, and ſet an higher title to a ſpiritual Monarchy on foot, whileſt the 
moſt part of England remained yet Pagan, when Pope Bonjface did obtain of Phocss 
the Uſurper, ( an Uſurping Pope from an Uſurping Emperour ) to be Univerſal 
Biſho : 

Ticir Canon-ſhot is Ire that which remains is but a ſmall yolly of Muskets. 
They add, that we have Schiſmatically ſeparated our ſelves from the Communion 


our Anceſtors, whom we believe to be damned : That we have ſeparated our _ 
rom 
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from our Eccleſiaſtical Predeceſſours, by breaking in ſunder the line of Apoſtolical 
Succellion , whileſt our Presbyters did take upon them to Ordain Biſhops, and to 
propagate to their Succeſſors more than they received from their Predecefſors: That 
our ers are but equivocal Presbyters , wanting both the right matter and 
ts art Ordination ( to extinguiſh the Order is more Schiſmatical , 
than to decline their Authority. ) And Laſtly , that we derive our Epiſcopal Juriſ- 
diction from the Crown. 

Firſt , for our natural Fathers, the Anſwer is eaſie. We do not condemn 
them, nor ſeparate our ſelves from them. Charity requires us both to think well , 
ind ſpeak well,of them 3 but Prudence commands us likewiſe to look well to our 
ſelves, We believe our Fathers might partake of ſome Errours of the Roman 


Church 3 we do not believe that they were guilty of any Heretical pravity, but We condemn 


held always the Truth implicitely in the preparation of their minds, and were al- . 
ways ready to receive it when God ſhould be pleaſed to reveal it. Upon theſe 
grounds we are fo far from damning them, that we are confident they were ſaved 
by a General Repentance. He chat ſcarcheth carectully into his own heart , to find 
out his errors, and repenteth truly of all his known fins, and beggeth pardon for 
his unknown errours, proceeding out of invincible, or but probable, ignorance , in 
God's acceptation repenteth of all. Otherwiſe the very beſt of Chriſtians were in 
2 miſerable condition. For who can tell how oft be offendeth ? 


The ſecond Accuſation of Prieſts conſecrating Biſhops, is grounded upon a ſeuſe- g,, Biſhops 
lefs fabulous fiction , made by a man of a leaden heart and a brazen forchead, of I nat Ordained 
know not what Aſſembly of ſome of our Reformers at the ſign of the Nag's-head in by Presbyrers, 


Cheap-ſide, or rather deviſed by their malicious enemies at the ſign of the Wherſtoxe 
in Popes-head-Alley. Againſt which lying Jrmn__ drowlie dream , we prodnce 
in the very point the Authentick Records of our Church , of things not acted in a 
corner, but publickly and ſolemnly, recorded by publick Notaries , —_ in 
publick Regiſters , whither every one that deſired to ſee them might have acceſs, 
and publiſhed to the world in Print whileſt there were thoviſands of Eye-witneſſes 
living , that could have contradicted them if they had been teigned. There is no 
more certainty of the Coronation of Henry the Eighth , or Edward the Sixth, than 
there is of that Ordination, which alone they have been pleaſed to Queſtion, done 
not by one ( as Avſtine conſecrated the firſt Saxox Prelates, ) but by Five conſecra- 
ted Biſhops. Let them name the perſon or perſons, and , it they were Biſhops of 
the Church of England, we will thew them the day , the place, the perſons, when, 
and where, and by whom, and before what publick Notaries or ſworn Officers, 
they were ordained and this not by uncertain rumours, but by the Ads and In- 
ſiruments themſelves. Let the Reader chuſe whether he will give credit to a ſworn 
Officer ,or a profeſſed Adverſary 3 to Eye-witnefſes, or to malicious reporters upon 
hear-ſay 3 to that which is done publickly in the face of the Church, or to that 

which is aid to be done privately in the corner of a Tavern. 

Theſe Authentick evidences being upon oceaſion produced out of our Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Courts , and deliberately ——_— and viewed by Father Oldcors the Feſuite , he 
both profeſſed himſelf clearly convinced of that whereof he had fo long doubted , 
( that was the legitimate ſucceſhon of Biſhops and Prieſts in our Church, ) and 
wiſhed heartily towards the reparation of the breach of Chriſtendome , that all the 
world were ſo abundantly ſatisfied as he himſelf was : blaming us as partly guilty 
of the groſs miſtake of many , for not having publickly and timely made known to 
the world the notorious falſhood of that empty , but far ſpread, aſperſion againſt 
our ſuccelhon. As for our parts , we believe Epiſcopacy to be at leaſt an Apoſtoli- 
cal Inſtitution , approved by Chriſt himſelf in the Revelation , ordained in the In- 
fancy of Chriſtianity as a remedy againſt Schiſm 3 and we bleſs God that we have a 
clear ſuccethon of it. 

Our matter and form in the Ordination of Presbyters is Impoſition of hands z Our 


And theſe words, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, Whoſe ſins thou doſt forgive , they are forgi- þ 
ven , and whoſe ſins thou diſt retai , they are retained ; Be thou a faithful Diſtenſer of ers ny 
the Word and Sacraments, The Form moſt agreeable to the Goſpel , practiſed juſtified. 


throughout the Occidental Church for a Thouſand years, approved by. the Fathers, 
O and 
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and by the moſt ſound and learned Roman-Catholicks themiclves. © The Form of 
Ordination in the Greek Church is no more but this, Impolition of hands, and theſ 
words , The Divine Grace which always cureth that which i infirm , doth create [ or 
promote ] A. B. a venerable Sub-Deacon to be a Deacon , or a venerable Deaqgg to be , 
Prieft , or a Prieſt beloved of God to be a Biſhop. And yet no man ever doula of the 
validity of their Ordination , but they did always , and do at this day execute their 
Functions in the Roman Church, and diſcharge all Duties belonging to their reſpe. 
Qive Orders, as freely as in the Greek Church it (el We have the ſame Matter 
that they have , we have the Form more fully than they have, the Romaniſts them. 
ſelves being Judges. Then what madneſs is it to allow of their Ordination, and 
diſpute of ours ; and upon a pretended defect in Matter or Form, to drive men 
to be re-ordained, Is not this to have the Faith of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in reſpedt of 
erſons £ 6:4 

F Lee grounds are over-weighty to be counterbalanced by the Tradition of the 
Patine and of the Chalice, an upſtart cuſtom or innovation, confirmed but the other 
Day by the Decree of Exgenius the Fourth 3 a time too late in Conſcience for intro- 
ducing either a double Matter and Form, or a new Matter and Form of that, which 
is acknowledged by them, and not denied by us in a larger ſenſe, to be a Sacra- 
ment. All we fay is this, That it is not a Sacrament generally neceſſary to Salva- 
tion , as Baptiſm and the Holy Euchariſt are. 

Neither do we draw or derive any Spiritual Furiſdifion from the Crown: But 
either Liberty and Power to exerciſe Afualy and Lawfully apon the Subjects of the 


Crown, that habitual Juriſdiftion which we received at our Ordination 3 Or the , ® 


inlargement and dilatation of our Juriſdiction Objectively , by the Princes referring 
more cauſes to the cogniſance of the Church than formerly it had 3 Or Laſtly , the 
increaſe of it Subjedively, by their givingto Eccleſiaſtical Judges an external coer- 
cive power , Which formerly they had not. To go yet one ſtep higher, In caſes that 
are indeed Spiritual, or meerly Eccleſiaſtical, ſuch as concern the Do&rine of 
Faith , or Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, or the Ordaining or Degrading of 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons , Sovereign Princes have ( and have onely ) an ArchiteFonical 
power, to ſee that Clergy-men do their Duties in their proper places. But this 
power is always moſt properly exerciſed by the Advice and Miniſtery of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons 3 And ſometimes neceſſarily , as in the degradation of one in Holy Or- 
ders by Ecclcliaſtical Delegates. 

Therefore our Law provides, that nothing ſhall be judged Hereſie with us de 
2200 ,, but by the High Court of Parliament, wherein our Biſhops did always bear 
a part , with the aſſent ( that is more than advice) of the Clergy in their Convo- 
| cation. In ſumme, we hold our Benchices from the King, but our Offices from 
Chriſt. The King doth nominate us, But* Biſhops do Ordain us. I touch theſe 
things more bricfly now, becauſe I have handled them more at large in a full An- 
ſwer to all the Objetions brought by S. N. Doctour of Theology , in the T wenti- 
eth Chapter of the Guide of Faith , or the Third Part of his Antidote againſt our 
Holy Orders, our Juriſdiction, and Power, to expound Scripture , which if God 
ſend opportunity, may , if it be thought convenient, perhaps one day ſee the light. 
The confounding of thoſe Two diſtint Ads, intimated by me in this Paragraph , 
that is, Nomination or Eledion , with Ordination or Conſecration, hath begotten ma- 
ny miſtakes in the World on ſeveral ſides, among which, the reſpe& I owe to the 
Britiſh Churches will not permit me to paſs by one untouched. 

- Thave read related , but confuſedly, out of Venerable Bede , ſundry Hiſtories 
by very learned Authours, of Aidan a Scottiſh Biſhop , ſend to Oſwald King of Nor- 
thumberland , for the converſion of his people from the Iſland of Hy , wherein was one of 
the principal Monaſteries of the Northern or Uliter-Scots, &c. Sicque eum ordinantes ad 


26 predican miſernnt , So the Colledge ordaining him Biſhop ſent him to pd: as like- 


Ordained by, wiſe of Columbanus his coming into Britaign , where ke had afligne 


unto him the 
f Ifland Hy or Ins, for the building of a Monaſtery. Habere autem ſolet 'ipſa Tnſula 

Retiorem ſemper Abbatem Presbyterum , cujus juri & omnis Provincia, & ipfi etiam \ 
ſeopi ordine inuſitato debeant eſſe ſubjetii: That Tand uſed to have a Governour an Abbas 
8 Presbyter, to whoſe Furisdidion bh the whole Province, and the Biſhops themſelves, by 
an 
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an unuſual order ought to be ſubject, Theſe Teſtimonies they account fo clear, as to 
be able to inlighten the dulleſt eye. And hence they conclude, not onely that Preſ- 
byters may ordain Biſhops, and be their Spiritual Governours , but that it was 
communis quodammodo Anglorum onnium regula, A common rule of all the Engliſh 
in 4 manner , that Biſhops being Monks , ſhould be ſubject to their Abbats. 

I honour Bede as the light of his Age , who jultly gained to himſelf the name of 
I#nerable throughout the Occidental Church. And I doubt not but he writ what 
he heard. But certainly he could not have ſuch clear diſtin knowledge of particu- 
lar circumſtances , as they who have been upon the place, and ſeen the Records 
thereof. 

Firſt, there is a great miſtake in the perſon; Columba and Columbanus lived both 
in the ſame Age, but Columbanus was much the younger , who propagated Chritti- 
an Religion much, but it was in other parts of the World. It was not Columbanzs, 
but Columba , that converted the Brit: Scots , and Founded both the Biſhoprick of 
Derry by another name , and the Abby of Derry. And likewiſe the Biſhoprick of 
the Iſles in Scotland , and the Abby of Tonz, he whom the Triſh call to this day Co 
lumkill , quia multarum cellarum Pater , ( as his own Scholar gives the reaſon in-the 
deſcription of his life, ( becauſe be was the Father or Founder of many Churches or 
Cells. 

Secondly , they confound the places, the Abby of Derry or Derrimagh, quod lin- 
gu4 Scotorum ſignificat campum roborum , ( ſaith Bede, ) which in Iriſh ( that was 
the ancient Scottiſh ) ſignifies a field or plain of Oaks , which was indeed ſituated in 
the Territories of the Northern Ulſter Scots , with the Abby of Jong ſituated in Bri- 
taign. 
Thirdly , they confound the Attions, Million , which is no more than Nomina- 
tion or Election , with Ordination or Confecration. Who fo proper to chuſe a 
Biſhop as the Chapter ? So was that Convent until the Reformation. Who fo pro- 
per to Ordain as the Biſhop? For neither Derry, nor the Iſles, did ever want a Bi- 
ſhop from their Firſt Converſion. So, referendo ſingula fingulis, the words of Bede 
are plain, the _ named, and the Bichop Ordained. 

Fourthly, they miſtake the ſubieQtion. The Abbat was the Lord of the Mannor, 
and fo the Biſhop was ſubject to the Abbat in temporalibus. But the Abbat was evec- 
ry where ſubje& to the Biſhop in Spiritzalibus , who did annually viſit both the Ab- 
by and the Abbat, as by the Viſitation-Rolls and Records, ( if theſe inteſtine wars 
have not made an end of them) may appear. You ſee upon what conjectural 
grounds Criticks many times build new Paradoxes, which one latent circumſtance 
being known, is able to diſperſe and difhpate , with all their probable preſumpti- 
ons. If it had not been thus, it is no new thing for an Abbat to challenge Epiſco- 

al Juriſdiction, or to contend with his Biſhop about it. What is this to meer Pref- 

yters, qua tales ? | 

Laſtly, they contradict Venerable Bede. He faith it was ordine inuſitato , by an 
»1uſual order. They ſay it was in a manner the common rule of all the Engliſh. And 
this they ſay upon pretence of a Decree of the Council of Hereford , that ſuch Bi- 

Jhops as had voluntarily profeſſed Monkgry , ſhould perform their promiſed obedience, which 
is altogether impertinent to their purpoſe. Doth any man doubt , whether Biſhops 
might freely of their own accord, enter jnto a Religious Order ? or that they 
were not as well obliged to perform their Vow as others > Some Emperors have 
done the ſame. Yet no man will conclude from thence, that Emperors arc inferiour 
to Abbats. 

Such miſtakes are all their inſtances, except they light by chance upon an unfor- 
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med Church , before it were well ſettled. As if a man ſhould argue thus ; There —_— 
have been no Biſhops in Virginia , during the Reigns of King Fames and King , precedent. 


Charles, therefore the Clergy there were Ordained by Presbyters. We know thecon- 
frary , that they had their Ordination in England. So had the Clergy, in unformed 
Churches, forreign Ordination. 

This is part of that which we have to ſay for a proper Patriarchate, and for our 
exemption from the Juriſdiction of the Roman Corrt, from which our ſeparation is 
much wider than from the Roman Church. Other differences may make particular 
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breaches, but the Roman Comrt makes the univerſal Schiſm berween them and all the 
reſt of the Chriſtian World , and hath been much complained of, and in part ſha- 
ken off by ſome of their own Communion. I could wiſh with all my heart , that 
they were as ready to quit their pretended Prerogatives, which not we alone , but 
all the World except themſelves, and a great part of themſelves privately , fo con- 
demn, as we ſhould be to wave our juſt Priviledges, and, it need were, to facritice 
them to the common peace of Chriſtendom. 

This were a more noble and a more ſpeedy way to a re-union, than a Phariſaica| 
compalſling of Sea and Land to make particular Proſelytes of all thoſe whom c- 
ther a natural levity , or want of judgment , or diſcontent , or deſpair, to ſce the 
Church of England re-eſtabliſhed, or extream poverty , and expectation of ſome 
ſupply, have prepared for their baits; whom-they do nut court more until they have 
gained them, than they neglect after they think they have them ſure , as daily expe- 
rience doth teach us. 


CHAP. X. 
The Conclufion of this Treatile. 


tiere , but not promiſed by me , who knew nothing of the Imprethion,*nor 
ſhould have judged it proper to give an Engliſh Anſwer to a French Authour, 
Page 27+ 39% 110 wſoever being publiſhed I own it, except the errours of the Prefs. Among which 
Pae.32. 1.13. 1 deſire the Chriſtian Reader to take notice eſpecially of one, becaule it perverts thc 

for ( Neither ſenſe. It is noted in the Margin. 
do you) read They who have compoſed minds free from diſtrating cares, and means to main- 
C Moreover ;, tain them , and friends to afliſt them, and their Books and Notes by them , do lit- 
nb Pl in Ke imagine with what difficulties poor Exiles ſtruggle, whoſe minds are more in- 
this Edition ' tent On what they ſhould cat to morrow , than _—_ they ſhould write, being cha- 
as light a | ſed as Vagabonds into the mercileſs World to beg relict ct ſtrangers. An hard CON- 
_ dition , Tae when the meaneſt Creatures are ſecured from that fear of wanting ne- 
| of In- cefſary ſuſtenance , by the bounty of God and Nature : that onely men, the beſt cf 
terrogation. Creatures, ſhould be ſubjected to it by undeſerved cruelty. Peruſe all the Hiſtories 
For asthen] of the lateſt Wars, among Dutch , French, Swedes, Danes, Spaniards, Poles, 
did notre- 0 «7,4ar5 and Turks, and you ſhall not meet with the like hard meaſure. Did the 
corre&ion of King of = conquer a Town from the Hollanders ? He - acquired a new Domini- 
the Aurhor on , but the property of private men continued the ſame. Did the Hollanders take 
himſelf. in a Town from the Spaniard ? They made proviſion for the very Cloiſterers , du- 
ring their lives. So did our Herxry the Eighth alſo at the diſſolution of the Abbjies. 

Violent things laſt not long. 

Or if Exiles can ſubſilſt without begging , yet they are-neceſlitated to do or ſuf- 
fer things otherwiſe not ſo agreeable to them. Wherein they deſerve the pity of 
all good men, When Alexander had conquered Darius, and found many Grectans 

Platarch. in his Army, he commanded to detain the Athenians priſoners , becauſe having 
means to live at home, they choſe rather to ſerve a Barbarian z and the Theſſal- 
ans, becauſe they had a fruitful Country of their own to till : But ( ſaid he ) ſuffer 
the Thebans to go free, for we have left them neither a City to live in, nor fields to 
till, This is our condition. 

When the free exerciſe of the Roman Religion was prohibited in England , and 
they wanted Seminaries at home for the education of their youth , and means of 
Ordination 3 yet by the bounty of forreign Princes , and much more by the free 
contribution of our own Country-men oft that Communion , they had Colledges 
founded abroad for their ſubſiftance. So carcful were they to propagate and per- 
petuate their Religion in their native Country. The laſt Age before theſe unhap- 
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NN % is the Treatiſe of Schiſm intimated in my Anſwer to Moyfieur de la Mili- 
In this Edir. 
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py troubles was 2s fruitful in Works of Piety and Charity done by Proteſtants, as 
any one preceding Age ſince the converlion of Britain, And although we cannot 

bope for that forreign allſtance which they found , yet might we have expectcd a 
larger ſupply from home, by 4s much as our Profeſſours are much more numerous 
than theirs were, Hath the ſword devoured up all the charitable Obadiabs in our 

Land ? Or is there po man.that lays the affliction of Foſeph to heart > Yet God that 

maintained his People in the Wilderneſs without the ordinary ſupply of food or 

rayment, will not deſert us, until be tx7# our captivity 45 the rivers in the South, Where 

Humane help faileth, Divine begins. | 

But to draw to a Concluſion. We haye feen in this ſhort Treatiſe how the 
Court of Kome hath been the cauſe of all the differences and broils between the Em- 
perors with other Chriſtian Princes and States, and the Popes. We have ſcen that 
from the exceſſes , abuſes , innovations and extortions of that Court, have ſprung 
all the Schiſms of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Church , and of the Occidental Church 
within it ſelf, We have heard the Confelſhon of Pope Adrian, that for ſome years by- 
paſt many things to be abominated had been in that holy See , abuſes in ſpiritual matter s h 
exceſſes in commands , and all things out of order, We have heard his promiſe to ex- 
deavour the Reformation of his own Court , from whence peradventure all the evil did 
ſpring , that as corruption did flow from thence to the inferiour parts , ſo might health and 
Reformation. To which he accounted himſelf ſo much more obliged, by how much he did ſee 
the whole World greedily defire a Reformation. 

We have viewed the repreſentation which Nine ſele&ted Cardinals and Prelates 
did make upon their Oaths to Paul the Third ; That this lying flattering principle , 
that the Pope is the Lord of all Benefices , and therefore could not be Simoniacal, was the 
fountain , from whence , as from the Trojan Horſe , ſo many abuſes, and ſo grievous dif- 
eaſes bad broken into the Church , and brought it to a deſperate condition , to f 4 derifion of 
Chriſtian So , and blaſpheming of the Name of Chriſt , and that the cure muſt begin 
there, from whence the diſeaſe did ſpring. 

We may remember the Memorial of the King of Spain, and the whole King- 
dom of Caſtile ; That the abuſes of the Court of Rome, gave occaſion to all the Refor- 
mations and Schiſms of the Church. And the complaint of the King and Kingdom 
of Portugal, That for theſe reaſons many Kingdoms had withdrawn their obedience and 
reverential reſpett from the Church of Rome. Theſe were no Proteſtants. The firſt ſtep 
to health, is to know the true cauſe of our diſeaſe, 

It hath been long debated , whether the Proteſtant and Roman Churches be re- 
concileable or not, Far be it from me to make my {elf a Judge of that Contro- 
verſie. Thus much I have obſerved , that they who underſtand the feweſt Con- 
troverſies make the moſt , and the greateſt. If Queſtions were truly itated by mo- 
derate perſons, both the number and the heighth would be much abated. Many 
differences are grounded upon miſtakes of one anothers ſence. Many are 
meer Logomachies or contentions about words. Many are meerly Scholaſtic] 
above the capacity and apprehenſion of ordinary brains. And many doubtleſs ans 
real both in credendis and agendy , both in Doctrine and Diſcipline. But whether 
the diſtance be fo great, or how far any of theſe are neceſſary to Salvation . or do 
intrench upon the Fundamentals of Religion, requires a ſerious , judicious . and 
impartial conſideration. There is great difference between the reconciliation of the 
perſons, and the reconciliation of the opinions. Men may vary in their judgments 
and yet preſerve Chriſtian Unity and Charity in their Aﬀections one towards ano- 
ther, ſo as the errours be not deſtructive to Fundamental Articles, 

I determine nothing , but onely crave leave to propoſe a queſtion to all mode- 
rate Chriſtians , who love the peace of the Church, and long for the re-union 
thereof, In the firſt place , if the Biſhop of Rome were reduced from his univerſa- 
lity of Soveraign Juriſdiction , jure Divino , to his principium wnitatis , aud his 
Court regulated by the Canons of the Fathers , which was the ſenſe of the Councils 
of Conſtance and Baſile , and is delired by many Roman-Catholicks as well as we. 

Secondly , if the Creed or neceſſary points of faith were reduced to what they 
were in the time of the four tirlt Oecumenical Councils, according,to the de- 
cree of the third General Council Cor, Eph. Part. 2. AF. 6.c.7. (Who dare ſay 


that 
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that the faith of the primitive Fathers was inſufficient? ) Admitting no additio» 
nal Articles , but onely neceſſary explicationss And thoſe to be made by the 
authority of a General Council, or one ſo general as can be convocated ; And 
laſtly , ſuppoling , that ſome things from whence offences either given or taken, 
( which whether right or wrong , do not weigh halt ſo much as the unity of 
Chriſtians, ) were put out of divine offices , which would not be refuſed if ani 
moſities were taken away , and charity reſtored 3 I fay , in caſe theſe three thin 
were accorded , which ſcem very reaſonable demands , whether Chriſtians might 
not live in an holy communion, and joyn in the ſame publick worſhip of God, 
free from all Schiſmatical ſeparation of themſelves one from another, notwith- 
ſtanding diverſitics of opinions , which prevail even among the members of the 
ſame particular Chuaches ,; both with them and us, 
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To the Chriſtian R E ADER. 


tongue infeted with choler makes the ſweeteſt meats totaſt bitter. My des 
fire hath been to have Truth for my chiefeſt Friend, and no Enemy but Error. 
If T have had any byaſs, it hath been deſire of Peace, which our common 
Saviour left as a Legacy to his Church,that 1 might live to ſee the reunion 
of Chriſtendom, for which I ſhall alwayes bow the knees of my heart to the 
Father of our Lord Jeſws Chriſt. It is not impoſſible but that this deſire of 
Unity may have produced ſome unwilling error of Love, but certainly I ans 
woſt free from the wilful love of Error. In 9neitions of aninferior nature 
Chrift regards a charitable Intention much more thas a right Opinion. 
Howſoever it be, I ſubmit my ſelf and my poor indeavoury, Firſt, to the 

Jndgment of the Catholick Oecumenical eſſential Church, which if ſome of 
late dayes have indeavonred to hiſs out of the Schools as a fancy, I cannot 
belp it. From the beginning it was not ſo. And if I ſhould miitake the 
right Catholick Church out of humane frailty or ignorance,( which for my 
part T have no reaſon in the World to ſuſpe@ 5 yet it is not impoſſible, whers 
the Romaniit; themſelves are divided into five or ſix ſeveral opinions, what 
this Catholick Church, or what their Infalible Judge is ) 1 do implicitly and 
i» the preparation of my mind ſubmit my ſelf to the true Gatholick, Church, 
the Spouſe of Chriſt, the Mother of the Saints, the Pillar of Truth. And 
ſeeing wy adherence is firmer to the Infallible Rule of Faith, that is , the 
Holy Scriptures, interpreted by the Catholick, Church.than to mine own pri- 
vate Tudgment or Opinions although I ſhould unwittingly fall into an Error, 
yet this cordial ſubmiſſion is an implicite Retra@ation thereof, and I am 
confident will be ſo accepted by the F ather of mercies, both fiom me and all 
others 


To the Chriſtian Re av tr: 
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others who ſeriouſly and ſincerely do ſeek, after Peace and Truth, 

Likewi(e I ſubmit my ſelf to the Repreſentative' Church, that is a free 
Ceneral Conncil, or ſo General as can be procured 3 and untill then 10 the 
Church of England wherein I was baptized, or to a National Engliſh Synod, 
10 the determination of all which, andeach of them reſpe@ively, according 
to the diitin@ degrees of their Authority, I yield a contormity and com- 
pliance, or at the leaſt, and to the loweſt of them, an acquielcence. 

Finally T crave this favour from the courteow Reader, that becauſe ihe 

Surveyer bath overſeen almoſt all the principal proofs of the Cauſe in £ ute 
ſition ( which I conceive not to be ſoclearly and candidly done, ) be will take 
the pains to peruſe the Vindication it ſelf. And then in the name of God 
Lt bim follow the difate of right reaſon. For as that ſcale muſt needs ſets 
tle down whereinto moſt weight is put, ſo the mind cannot chuſe but yield ts 
the we'ght of perſpicuous Demonſtration, 
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' To R.C. the Biſbop of Cuarcepons 


PRAFACE. 


Examine not the impediments of R. C. his undertaking this 5,9, e3 
bv t ſurvey. Onely I cannot but obſerve his complaint of extreme 
WAS want of neceſſary Books, having, all his own Notes by him, and 
ſuch ſtore of excellent Libraries in Paris at his command, than 
| which no City in the World affords more, few fo good 3 cer- 
| tainly the main diſadvantage in this behalf lies on my ſide. 
| Neither willI meddle with his motives to undertake it. T 
SER have known him long to have been a Perſon of great eminence . 
among our Engliſh Roman-Catholicks, and do eſteem his undertaking to be an ho- 
nour to the Treatiſe, Bos laſſies forties pedem figit, ( (aid a great Father ) The weary 
Oxe treadeth deeper. Yet there is one thing which I cannot reconcile, namely a fear 
leaſt, if the Anſwer were longer deferred, the poyſon of the ſaid Treatiſe might ſpread fur- 
ther, and become more incurable, Yet with the ſame breath he tells us, that 7 bring 10- 
* thing new worth anſwering. And in his Anſwer to the firſt Chapter, that xo other 
Engliſh Miniſter ( for ought be knows ) bath hitherto dared to defend the Church of Eng- 
land from Schiſm in any eſpecial Treatiſe, Yes diverſe 3 he may be pleaſed to inform 
himſelf better at his leiſure. What, is the Treatiſe ſo dangerous and infe&ious ? 
Is the way ſo unbeaten ? And yet nothing init but what is trivial > Nothing new 
that deſerves an anſwer ? L hope to let him ſee the contrary, He who diſparageth 
the work which he intends to confute, woundeth his own credit through his Adver- 
faries ſides. But it ſeemcth that by ſurveying over haſtily, he did quite overſee all 
our principal evidence, and the chiefeſt firmaments of ourcauſe. I am ſure he hath 
quite omitted them, I ſhall make bold now and then to put him in mind of it. 

Hence he proccedeth to Five obſervable points, which heefteemeth fo highly, that 
he believeth they alone may ſerve for a full refutation of my Books Then he muſt have 
very favourable Judges. His Firſt point to be noted is this, that Schiſm is a ſubſtanti- 
al diviſion, or a diviſion in ſome ſubſtantial part of the Church : and that the ſubſtantial 
parts of the Church are theſe three, Profeſſion of Faith, Communion in Sacraments, and 
lawful Miniſtery. I confeſs I am not acquainted with this language, to make Pro- 
feltion of Faith, Communion in Sacraments and lawful Miniftery, which are no ſub- 
ſtances, to be ſubſtantial parts,of any thing, cither Phyſical or Metaphyſical. He deti- 
neth the Church to be a Society. Can theſe be ſubſtantial parts of a Society? As 
much as rationability being but a Faculty or Specifical Quality is a Subſtantial part of 
a man, becauſe it is a part of his Definition, or his Eſſential Difference, 

But I ſuppoſe thatby ſubſtantial parts he means eſſentials, as we uſe to ſay the Three Efſenti- 
ſame Church in ſubſtance, or the ſame Religion in ſubſtance, that is in eſſence. And if als of acrue 
ſo, then hemight have ſpared the labour of pm_y it, and prelſing it over and over, Church. 
For we maintain thatan entire profeſſion of ſaving truth, a right uſe of the Word 
and Sacraments, and an union under lawtul Paſtors, being taken joyntly, do difſtin- 
guiſh the Church eſſentially from all other Societies in the-World. We have been 
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told heretofore of other Notes of the Church which did not pleaſe us ſo well, as An- 
tiquity, and Univerſality, and Splendour, &c. which may be preſent or abfent, with 
the Church or without the Church, As if a man ſhould deſcribe money by the 
weight and colour and ſound, or deſcribe a King by his Crown and Scepter, or 
deſcribe a man as Plato did, to be @ living Creating with two leggs without feather, 
which Diogenes eaſily confuted by putting a naked Cock into his School, ſaying be. 
bold Plato's man. Such ſeparable communicable Accidents are not Notes #8" «uri & &\ 
abſolutely and at all times, but a#t' ing» $ win, accidentally and at ſometimes wherezyg 
theſe three do belong unto the Catholick Church,and to all true particular Churches, 
inſeparably, incommunicably, and reciprocally, and are proper to the Church quart 
modo, toevery true Church, onely to a true Church, and alwayes to a true Church, 
YetI foretell him, that this liberal conceſhon will not promote .his cauſe one hairs 
breadth :* As will appear in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, 

But yet this eſſentiality muſt not be preſſed too farr, for fear leaſt we draw out 
blood in the place of milk. I like Stapletons diſtintion well, of the wature and 
eſſence of a Church, from the integrity and perfetiion thereof, Theſe three eſſential 
do conſtitute both the one and the other, both the eſſence and the p—_ of a 
Church. Being perfe& they conſummate the integrity of a Church, being imperfett 
they do yet contribute a being to a Church. It dothnot follow that, becauſe Faith 
is eſſential, therefore every point of true Faith is eſſential z or becauſe diſcipline 
is cſſentia], therefore every part of right diſcipline is eſſential z or becauſe the Sacra 
ments are eſſential, therefore every lawful rite is eſſential. Many things may be law- 
ful, many things may belaudable, yea many things may be neceſſary neceſſitate precepti, 
commanded by God, of divine Inſtitution, that are not cſſential,nor neceſſary, neceſj- 
tare medii, The want of them may be a great defe&, it may be a great ſin, and yet if 


it proceed from invincible necetlity or invincible ignorance, it doth not abſolutely 


exclude from Heaven. The eſſences of things are unalterable, and therefore the 
loweſt degree of ſaving Faith, of Ecclcliaſtical Diſcipline, of Sacramental Commu 
nion that ever was in the Catholick Church, is ſufficient to preſerve the true being 
of a Church. A reaſonable Soul and an humane Body are the eſſential parts of a 
man. Yct this body may be greater or leſſer, weaker or ſtronger; yea it may loſe a' 
legg or an arm, which before they were loſt, were ſubordinate parts of an cſſential 
part, and yet continue a true Humane Body though imperfc& and maimed, without 
deſtroying the eſſence of that Individual man. Senſibility and a loco-motive faculty 
are eſſential to every living Creature, Yet ſome living Creatures do want one 
ſenſe, ſome another, as ſight, or hearing. Some fly, ſome run, ſome ſwim, ſome 
creep, ſome ſcarcely creep : and yet ſtill the eſſence is preſerved. Naturaliſts do 
write of the Serpent,that if there be but two inches of the body left with the head, 
the Serpent will live, a true Serpent, but much maimed and very imperfect, 

Much leſs may we conclude from hence that the want of true eſſentials in caſes 


e of invincible necellity doth utterly exclude from Heaven, or hinder the cxtraord:- 


nary influence of divine Grace : No more than the actual want of Circumciſion in 
the Wilderneſs did prejudice the Jews. God adts with means, without means, 
againſt means. And wherethe ordinary means are deſired, and cannot be had, he 
ſupplics that defet by extraordinary Grace, So he fed the Jraelites in a barren 
Wilderneſs, where they could neither ſow nor plant, with Manna from Heaven. 
True Faith is an eſſential; yet Infants want aQtual Faith. Baptiſm the laver 
Regeneration is an eſſential; yet there maybe the Baptiſm of the Spirit, or the Baptiſm 
of Blood, where thereis not the Baptiſm of water. He that deſires Baptiſm and 
cannot have it, doth not therefore want it. So likewiſe Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline is 
an eſſential of a true Church; yet R. C, himſelf will not conclude from thence that 
actual ſubordination to every link in the chain of the Hierarchy is ſo effentially ne- 
ccſſary, that without it therecan be no falvation.. Thus he faith, We profeſi that it i 
neceſſary to ſalvation to be under the Pope as Vicar of Chriſt.But we ſay not that it is neceſu- 
ry neceſſitate medii,ſo 45 none can be ſaved who do not attually believe it, unleſl it be ſuffi 
ently propoſed to them, What he confeſſeth, we lay hold on, that ſubjcion to the 
Pope, is not eſſentially neceſſary. What he affirmeth further, that it is preceptizey 
neceſſary or commanded by Chriſt, we do altogether deny. Lurge this oncly + 
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i at though Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline be an cf{zntial of the Church 3 yet 
er ro ES ) every particular branch of it may not be eſſential , though 
otherwiſe lawful and neceſſary by the commandment of God. 

But if by profeſſion of Faith he underltands particular forms of Confeſſion, often 
differing in points of an inferiour nature, not comprehended either actually or virtu- 
ally in the Apoſiles Creed, or perhaps rage 2c : It by Communion in Sacra- 
ments he underſtand the neceſſary uſe of the ſame Rites, and the ſame forms of 
Adminiſtration, whereof ſome may be lawful, but not neceſſary to be uſed 3 others 
unlawful, and neceſſary to be refuſed : Laſtly, if by lawful Miniſftery he underſtand 
thoſe links of the Hierarchy, which have cither been lawfully eſtabliſhed by the 
Church, as Patriarchal Authority 3 or unlawfully uſurped, as Monarchical power : 
we are ſo far from thinking that theſe are eſſential to the Church, that we believe 
that ſome of them are intolerable in the Church, 

The other Branch of this firſt note, that Schiſm is a diviſion in ſome ſubſtantial parts 
of the Church if God, is true, but not in his ſenſe. All Schiſm is either between Patri- 
archal Churches, or Provincial Churches, or Dioceſan Churches, or ſotme of theſe 
reſpeQively, or ſome of their reſpective parts, But his ſenſe is, that all Schiſm is 
about the Efſence of Religion. A ſtrange paradox ! Many Schiſms have ariſen in 
the Church about Rites and Ceremonies, about Precedency, about Juriſdiction, about 
the Ritesand Liberties of particular Churches, about matter of Fact. Obſtinacy 
in a ſmall error is enough to make a Schiſm. St. Parl tePs us of Diviſions and 
Fations and Sehiſms that were in the Church of Corinth; yet theſe were not about 
the Eſſentials of Religion, but about a right-handed error, even too much adMiirati- 
on of their Paſtors. The Schiſm between the Roman and Afiatick Churches, @þouc 
the obſervation of Eaſter, was far enough from the heart of Religion. How many 
bitter Schiſms have been in the Church of Rume it ſelf, when two or three Popes at 
a time have challenged St. Peter's Chair, and involved all Exropein their Schiſmatical 
contentions? Yet was there no manner of diſpute about Faith or Sacraments, or 
Holy Orders, or the Hierarchy of the Church; but mcerly about matter of Fa, 
whoſe election to the Papacy was right. 

From the former ground, R. C. makes two collections , Firſt that Schiſm is a moſt 
grievous crime, and a greater Sin than Idelatry, becauſe is tendeth to the deſtruftion of the 
whole Church, whoſe eſſence confiſteth in the union of all her ſubſtantial parts, and ber 
deſtruftion in the diviſion of them. What doth this Note concern the Church of 
England, which is altogether guiltleſs both of Schiſm and Idolatry ? I wiſh the 
Church and Court of Rome may be as able to clear themſelves, I am no Advocate 
for Schiſm. Yet this ſeemeth firange paradoxical doctrine to Chriſtian ears, What 


Particular 
Rights, Forms, 
Opintans, no 


Schiſmn is noe 
always abour 
Eſſentials, 


is all Schiſm a more grievous Sinthan formal Idolatry ? Who can believe it ? Schiſm $chifn is nota 


is a defec of Charity, Idolatry is the height of impiety, and a publick affront put 
upon Almighty God, Schiſm is immediately againſt men, Idolatry is direQly againſt 
God. And the Fathers hold that Judas ſinned more in deſpairing and hanging him- 
ſelf, thanin betraying his Maſter, becauſe the Jater was againſt the humanity , the 
former againſt the Divinity of Chriſt. Idolatry is a ſpiritual Adultery, and fo = 
every where in holy Scriptures. A ſcolding contentious Wie is not ſo ill as an Ad 

tereſs3 neither is that Souldier who ſtraggles from his Camp, or deſerts his General 


reater fin 
Idolatry. 


out of pallion, ſo ill as a profeſſed Rebel, who attempts to thruſt ſome baſe Groom 1 Cor: 10. 20, 
into his Sovereigns Throne. St. Pax! calls Idols Devils, and their Altars the Tables of 31+ 


Devils. Can any fin bemore grievous than to give divine honour to the Devil ? 

It is true that ſome Schiſm in reſpet of ſome circumſtance is worſe than ſome 
Idolatry, as whenthe Schiſm is againſt the light of a mans knowledge, and the Ido- 
latry proceeds out of ignorance : But the learned Surveyor knoweth very well, that 
it is a groſs fallacy to argue 2 ditto ſecundim quid ad ditium ſimpliciter, to apply that 
which is ſpoken reſpeCively, toſome one circumſtance, as if it were ſpoken abſolute- 
ly,to all intents and purpoſes : as if one ſhould fay that many men were worſe than 
Beaſts, becauſe each kind of Beaſts hath but one peculiar fault, and that by natural 
necethtation, as the Lyon cruelty, the Fox ſubtilty, the Swine obſcenity, the Wolf 
robbery, the Ape flattery, whereas one may find an Epitome of all theſe in one man, 
and that by free EleGion; yet he were a bad diſputant who ſhould argue from 
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hence, that the nature of Man is abſolutely worſe than the nature of brute Beaſts, 
Angeft. Lt. de Saint Auſtin {aith indeed that Schiſmaticks baptiſing Idolaters do cure them of the 
Bapt.e.®. ound of their Idolatry and infidelity, but wound them more grievonſly with the wound of 
Schiſm. The deepeſt wound is notalways the molt deadly. For the Sword kled the 
Opt. þ.1. Idolaters, but the Earth ſwallowed up the Schiſmatickg. And Optatus adds, that Schiſm 
# ſummum malum, the greateſt evil. That is, not abſolutely, but reſpectively, in ſome 
perſons, at ſome times. No man can beſo ſtupid as to imagine that Schiſm & 4 
greater evil than the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, or Atheiſm, orIdolatry. Thereaſog 
of Optatws his aſſertionfolloweth, the ſame in effect with St. Auſtines, for the 1dols- 
trows Ninevites pon their Faſting and Prayer obtained pardon, but the earth ſwallowed uy 
Korah aud bis company. All that can becollected tromSt. Auſtin or Optatus, is this, 
that God doth ſometimes puniſh wilful Schiſmaticks more grievouſly and exemplz- 
rily in this life, than ignorant Idolaters ; which proveth not that Schiſm is a greater 
fin than Idolatry. Feroboam made God's people Schiſmaticks, but his haud was 
drycd up then when he ſtretched it out againſt the Prophet, yet the former was 
the greater fin, The judgments of God in this lite are more exemplary tor the x- 
mendment of others, than vindittive to the delinquents themſelves. And for the 
moſ part in the whole Hiſtory of the Bible, God ſeemeth tobe more ſenſible of the 
injuries done unto his Church and to his ſervants, than of the diſhonour done unto ; & 
himſelf, In the Iſle of Mar it is death to ſteal an Hen, not to feal an Horſe, becauſe 
there is more danger of the one than of the other, in reſpe& of the ſituation of 
the Country. Penal Laws are impoſed, and puniſhments inflicted, according to 
the exignce of places, the diſpoſitions of perſons, and ncceſlities of times. 2) 
Bytbecauſe he hath appealed to St. Auſtin, to St. Aſtin let him go: Idefire no & 


bettFExpolitor of St. Auſtin than St. Auſtin himſelf Excepris ills duntaxat quicat- 
que in vobis ſunt ſcientes quid verum ſit, & pro animoſitate ſue perverſitatis contra veritatem 
Augaft, Ep.q8. etiam fibi notiſſimam dimicantes. Horum quippe impietas etiam Idololatriam forſitan ſu- 
perat. Excepting onely thoſe [ Donatiſts ] whoſoever among you kyow what is true, and Þ 
out of a perverſs animoſity do contend againſt the Truth, being moſt evidently known to them 


ſelves : For theſe mens impiety doth peradventure exceed even Tdolatry it ſelf. The caſt & 
is clear, St. Auſtin and Optatus did onely underſtand wilfull perverſe Schiſmaticks, 
who upheld a ſeparation againſt the evident light of their own Conſcience, comp» 
ring theſe with poor ignorant Idolaters; and even then it was but a peradventur, Þ 
peradventure they are worſe than Tdolaters, But I. wiſh R. C, and his party would 
attend diligently to what follows inSt. Auſtin, to make them leave their uncharitable 
Ibidem. cenſuring of others : Sed quia non facile convinci poſſunt, in animo namque latet boc ms- 
lum, omnes tanquam & nobis minis alient leviort ſeveritate coercemini. But becauſe theſe 
can not be eaſily convifted, for this evil( obſtinacy ) lies hid in the beart, we do uſe man 
gentle coercion to you all, as being not ſo much alienated from ws. I wiſh all men was 
as moderate as St. Auſtin was, even where heprofeſſeth that he had learned by Ex- © 
perience the advantage of ſeverity. St. Auſtin and the primitive Church( in the 
perſon of which he ſpeaks) ſpared the whole ſe@ of the Donatiſts, and looked upoa | 
them as noſuch great ſtrangers to them, becauſe they did not know who were obſti- 
ngte, and who were not, So erred for want of light, and who erred contrary to the 
light of their own Conſciences. [The like Spirit did poſſeſs Opratus, who. in the 7 
treatiſe cited by R. C. doth continually call the Donatiſts Brethren, not by chance or 
inanimadvertence, but upon premeditation 3 he juſtifieth the title, and profeſſeth 
himſelf to be obliged to uſe it 3; he would not have done fo to Idolaters. And alittle 
before in the ſame Book, he wonders why his Brother Parmenian ( being onely a 
Schiſmatick ) would rank himſelf with Hereticks, who were falſifiers of the Creed, 
that is,the old primitive Creed which the Council of Trent it ſelf placed in the front 
of their Ads, as their North-ſtar to dire& them. I wiſh they had ficered their 
courſe according to their Compaſs. 
To cnt off a limb from a man, or a branch from a Tree ( ſaith he ) is to deſtroy them. Mot 
true; But the caſe may be ſuch that it is neceflary to cut off a limb to fave the 
e Tim, 2-17- whole body, as in a Gangreen.The word of crroris a Canker or Gangreen 6; y«; ſyane 
not Cancer a Crab-tiſh, becauſe it is retrograde, which was Anſelm's miſtake. $0 
mo ſuperfluous branches are lopped away, it makes the Tree thrive and a 
the better, * : 15 
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His Second Concluſion from hence is, That there can be no juſt or ſufficient cauſe given There may be 
for Schiſm, becauſe there can» be no juſt cauſe of committing ſo great a Sinz And be- juſt cauſe of 
cauſe there is no ſalvation ont of the Church, which he proveth out of St Cyprian and : _ 
St. Auſtin, to little purpoſe, whileſt no man doubts of it or denies it, And hence ary 
he inferrs this Corollary, that I ſay wntraly that the Church of Rome is{ the cauſe of _. 
this Schiſm and all other Schiſms in the Church, becauſe there can be no juſt cauſe of _ I. Pa. <4 
Schiſm. My words were theſe, that [ the Church of Rome, or rather the Pope and _ 

Court of Rome, are cauſally guilty both of this Schiſm and almoſt a1l other Scbiſms in the 
Church. ] There is a great difference between theſe two. But to diſpel umbrages, 
and to clear the Truth from theſe miſts of words : We muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
Catholick Oecumenical Church, and particular Churches, how eminent ſoever 3 as 
likewiſe between criminous Schiſm and lawtul ſeparation. Firſt, I did never Gay 
that the Catholick or Univerſal Church cither did give,or could give, any juſt cauſe 
of ſeparation from it 3 yea I ever faid the contrary expreſly. And therefore he might 
well have ſpared his labour of citing St. Azftin, and St. Cyprian, who never under- 
ſtood the Catholick Church in his ſenfe. His Catholick Church was but a particu- 
lr Church with them. And their Catholick Church is a Maſi of Monſters and an 


But I did fay, and I do fay; that any particular Church without exception ESSE 


whatſoever, may give juſt cauſe of ſeparation from it by Herefie, or Schiſm, or abuſe Churches m 
of their Authority, in obtruding Errors. And to fave my (elf the labour of proving give juſt cau 
this by evidence of Reaſon, and by Authentick Teſtimonies, I produce R. C. him- ®f ſeparation. 
ſelf in the point,in this very Survey. Neither can there be any ſubſtantial diviſion from ju 
any particular Church, unleſt ſhe be really Heretical or Schiſmatical, I jy really, becauſe ſhe ©* ** 3%: 4+ 
may be really Heretical or Schiſmatical, and yet morally a true particular Church, becauſe 
ſhe is invincibly ignorant of ber Hereſie or Schiſm, and ſo may require profeſſion of ber 
Herefie, as a condition of communicating with ber, In which caſe diviſion from ber is no 
Schiſm or Sin, but virtue, and neceſſary. And when I urge that a mart may leave the 
Communion of an erroneous Church, as he may leave his Fathers houſe when it is infefied 
with ſome contagious ſfickneſl, with 2 purpoſe to return to it again when it iscleayſed-; be Ch. 11. P. $9. 
anſwers, that this may be true of a particular Church, but cannot be true of the Univerſal 
Church. Such a particular Church is the Church of Rome, Pref. 'p, 20, 
Secondly, I never faid that a particular Church did give, or could give, ſufficient 

cauſe to another Church of criminous Scthiſm. The moſt wicked ſociety in the 
World cannot give juſt cauſe or provocation to ſin; Their damnation is juſt, who ſay, 
let us do evil that good maycome of it. Whenſoever any Church ſhall give ſufficient 
cauſe to another Church to ſeparate from her 3 the guilt of the Schiſm lyes not u 
on that Church which makes the ſeparation, but upon that Church from which . the 
paration is made. This is a truth undenyable, and is conteſſed plainly by Mr. 

Knott, They who firſt ſeparated themſelves from the primitive pure Church, and brought in J»f- unmaſk. 
corruptions in Faith, Pradiiſe, Liturgy, and uſe of Sacraments, may my be ſaid to bave oy <p 12s 
been Hereticks by departing from the pure Faith , and Schiſmatickg, by dzviding themſelves © of 

from the external Communion of the true nncorrupted Chupch. We maintain that the 

Church of Rome brought in theſe corruptions in Faith, Practiſe, Liturgy, and uſe of 

the Sacraments 3 and which is more, id require the profetlion of her Errors, as a 

condition of communicating with her. And if ſo, then, by the judgment of her 

own Dodtors, the Schiſm is juſtly laid at her own door, and is was no fin in us, but 

virtue and neceſſary, to ſeparate from her. I acknowledge that St. Awuitin faith pre- £36. 2: cont. 

ſeindende unitatis nulla eft juſt neceſſitas,There is no ſufficient cauſe of dividing the unity ©? 7 «1men. 
of the Church. But he ſpeaks not of falſe doQrines or finful abuſes in the place © *** 
alledged, as if theſe were not a ſufficient cauſe of ſeparation. He proves the expreſs 

contrary out of the words of the Apoſtle Gal. 1.8. and 1. Tim. 1. 3. He ſpeaks of 

bad manners and vitious humours and ſiniſter affections, eſpecially in the Preachers, 

as Envy, Contention, Contumacy, Incontinency. This was his caſe then with the 

Donatiſts, and is now the caſe of the Anabeptiſtrs. That theſe are no ſufficient cauſe 

of dividing Unity, he proveth out of Phil. 1. v. 15. 16. 17.18. He faith that in 

theſe caſes there is no ſufficient cauſe, cim diſcipline ſeveritatem conſuderatio cuſtodiende * 

pacis refrenat ant difſert ; When the conſideration of preſerving peace doth reſtrain or delay 
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the ſeverity of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. He faith not that in other caſes there can be 
no ſifficient cauſe. What doth this concern us who believe the ſame ? 
His Second note is this, that Proteſtants have forſaken the Pope, the Papacy, the Uni. 
verſal Roman Church, and all the ancient Chriftian Churches, Grecian, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, in their Communion of Sacraments; and to clear themſelves from Schiſm, 
muſt bring juſt cauſe of ſeparation from every one of theſe. I an{wer that we are ſepa. 
rated indced from the Pope and Papacy, that is, from his Primacy of power, from 
his Univerſality of Juriſdiction by divine right, which two are already Eſtabliſhed 
from his Superiority above General Councils and Intfallibility of Judgment, which 
are the moſt received Opinions and near Eſtabliſhing in the Roman Church, -we 
have renounced their Patriarchal power over us, becauſe they never exerciſed it in 
Britain for the Firſt ſix hundred years, nor could exerciſe it in after Ages without 
manifeſt Uſurpation, by reaſon of the Canon of the Oecumenical Council of Ephe. 
ſus. Yea becauſe they themſelves waved it, and implicitely quitted it, preſently af- 
ter the Six hundredth year. Diſuſe in Law fortcits an Ofhce as well as Abuſe, 
But we have not ſeparated from the Pope or Papacy, as they were regulated by the 
Canons of the Fathers. We look upon their Univerſal Roman Church as an up- 
ſtart Innovation, and a contradiction i# adjefo, We find no footſteps cf any ſuch 
thing throughout the Primitive times. Indeed the Biſhops of Rome have ſometimes 
been called Occumenical Biſhops 3 ſo have the other Patriarchs, for their Univerſal 
care and Preſidency in General Councils, who never pretended to any ſuch Univer- 
fality of power. But for all ancient Churches, Grecian, Armenian, Athiopian, &c, 
none excluded, not the Roman it felt; we are fo far from forſaking them, that we 
make the Scriptures,interpreted by their joynt belief and practiſe, to be the rule of 
our Reformation. And wherein their Succeſſors have not ſwerved from the exam- 
ples of their Predeceſſors, we maintain a ſtrict Communion with them. Onely in 
Rites and Ceremonies, and ſuch indifferent things, we uſe the liberty of a free 
Church, to chuſe out ſuch as are moſt proper for. our ſelves, and moſt conducible to 
thoſe endsfor which they were firſt Inſtituted, that is, to be advancementsof Order, 
Modeſty, Decency, Gravity, in the ſervice of God, to be adjuments to Attention and 
Devotion, furtherances. of Edification, helps of Memory , exerciſes of Faith, the 
leaves that preſerve the fruit, the ſhell that preſerves the kerncll of Religion from 
contempt. And all this with due mogeration, ſo as neither to render Religion 
ſordid and fluttiſh, nor yet light and gariſh, but comely and venerable. | 
Laſtly, for Communion in Sacraments, we have forſaken no Sacraments cither 
Inſtituted by Chriſt, or received by the primitive Chriſtians, We refuſe no Commu- 
nion with any Catholick Chriſtians at this day, and particularly with thoſe ancient 
Churches which he mentions, though we may be, nd have been miſ-repreſented one 
unto another : yea though the Sacraments may be adminiſtred in ſome of them not 
ewithonut manifeſt imperfcion, whilſt finful duties are not obtruded upon us as con- 
ditions of Communion. Under this caution we ſtill retain Communion in Sacra- 
ments with Roman-Catholicks. If any perſon be Baptized or admitted into Holy 
_ Orders in their Church, we Baptize them not,we Ordain them not again. Where- 
' In then have we forſaken the Communion of the Roman Church in Sacraments ? 
Not in their ancient Communion of genuine Sacraments,but in their ſeptenary num- 
ber, and ſuppoſititious Sacraments 3 which yet we retain forthe moſt part as uſeful 
and religious Rites, but not under the notion of Sacraments; not in their Sacra- 
ments, but in their abuſes and finful injunctions in the uſe of the Sacrament: As 
their Adminiſtration of them in a tongue unknown, where the people cannot fay 
Amen to the Prayers and Thankſgivings of the Church, contrary to St. Paul: As 
their detaining the Cup from the Laity, contrary to the Inſtitution of Chriſt, drink, 
ye all of this, that is, not all the Apoſtles onely ; for the Apoſtles did not Conſecrate 
in the preſence of Chriſt, and ( according tov the dodrine of their Schools, and 
praiſe of their Church ) as to the participation of the Sacrament at that time, 
were but in the condition of Laymen : As their injunction to all Communicants to 
adore, not onely Chriſt inthe uſe of the Sacrament, to which we do readily aſſent; 
Dut to adore the Sacrament it {elf : And Laſtly, as their double matter and form in the 
Ordination of a Prieſt, never known in the Church for above a Thouſand years after 
Chrilt, 
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- Chritt. Theſe and ſuch like abuſes were the onely things which we did forſake : 

ſo as I may truly ſay, non tellus Cymbam, tellurem Cymba, reliquit-: It was not we that 

did forſake them in the Communion of their Sacraments, but it was their Sacra- 
ments that did forſake us. And yet we do not cenſure them for theſe Innovations in 

the uſe of the Sacraments or the like, nor thruſt them out of the Communion of 

the Catholick Church, but provide for our ſelves, adviſe them as Brethren, and (6 

leave theny to ſtand or fall to their own Maſter. So on our parts there is a Refor- 
mation, but no Separation. y 46 

His third point is, that Proteſtants vary in giving the pretended juſt cauſe, of their Se. 3- 

eparation from the Roman Church. For at the firſt their onely cauſe was the abuſe of 
ſome that preached Indulgences. Since ſome others give the adoration of the bleſſed $acra- 

ment, or Communion in one kind; others give the Oath made by Pius the Fourth, which 

they call a new Creed ; others other cauſes. Which variety is a certain fign of their un- 
certainty of any true juſt cauſe of their ſeparation, That the Pardoners and Preachers: of 
Indulgences, and the envy of other Orders, and the paſſionate heat of the Court of 

Rome, ( tange montes & fumigabunt, touch the high mountains and they will ſmoak, ) 

did contribute much to the breach of this part of Chriſtendom, is confeſſedly 


true. | 
But it is not onely the abuſe of ſome Preachers of Indulgences, but much more The-trvecauſe 


the abuſe of Indulgences themſelves which we complain of5, that a Treaſury ſhould "n_  ——_ 
be compoſed of the blood of Chriſt, and the ſufferings and ſupererogatory works proteſtants. 
of the Saints, to be diſpoſed by the Pope for money. What is this, but to mingle . 

Heaven and Earth together; the imperfe& works of man, with the Sacrificed blood 

of Chriſt? Neither was it the Do@trine and abuſe of Indulgences alone, but the"In- 

junQion to adore the Sacrament alſo and Communion in one kind, and the new 

Creed of Pixs the Fourth, or the new Articles fince 'compriſed in that Creed, and 

the Monarchy of the Pope by divine right, and ſundry other abuſes and Innovati- 

ons all put together, which gave juſt cauſe to ſome Proteſtants to ſeparate them- 

felves, ſo far as they were active in the ſeparation, But we in England were firſt 

chaſed away by the Pope's Bulls. If thefe abuſes were perhaps not diſcovered, or 

at leaft not pleaded all at once, what wonder is it.' Dies diei ernitat verbhum, & nox Plalty- 
nolti _— ſcientiam, day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and night unto night ſheweth 
knowledge. | 

His Perth point, which he faith is much to be noted, is reduced by himſelf to-a 

Syllogiſm, Whoſoever ”e themſelves in ſubſtance ( that is in eſſentials ) from the ſub- 

ſtance of a Catholick, and true Church in ſubſtance, are true Schiſmaticks, But Proteſtants 

have ſeparated themſelves in ſubſtance from the Roman Church, which is a Cathalick, and 

true Church in ſubſtance: therefore Proteſtants are true Schiſmaticky, His Propoſition is 

proved by him, becauſe the ſubſtances of things do confiſt in iadivifibilt and; the 

changing of them either by Addition or by SubtraQon is not a Reformation, bue a 
Deſtrution, of them. And therefore it is a contradiction to ſay that a Church 

which hath the fubſtance or the eſſence of a Church, can give juſt cauſe to depart 

from her in her eſſentials; and not onely a contradiction, bu plain Blaſphemy, to 

fay that the true Church of Chriſt in eſſence, his myſtical body, his Kingdom, can 
give juſt cauſe to forſake it in effentials. The Aſſumption is proved by him, becauſe 

weconfeſs that the Roman Church is a true Church in ſubſtance, and yet have for- 
faken it in the eſſentials of a true Church, namely the Sacraments, and the publick 
worthip of God. | 

_ His Propoſition admits little diſpute. I do acknowledge that no Church true or 
falſe, no ſociety of Men or Angels, good or bad, can give juſt or fufficient cauſe, to 
forſake the eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion, or any of them, and that-whoſoever do 

ſo, are either Hereticks, or Schiſmaticks, or both, or, which is worſe than both, down 

right Intidels and Apdſtates. For' in forſaking any eſſential of Chriſtian Religion Eſſences of 
they forſake Chrift and their hopes of Salvation in an ordinary way. But here is = oy ng 
one thing which it behooveth R. C. himſelf to take notice of, That if the eſſences deſtroyed by 
of all things be indiviſible, and are deftroyed as well by the Addition as by the Addition as 
SubſtaQion of any eſſential part; how will the Roman Church or Court make an- ll as Sub- 
fwer to Chriſt for their Addition of ſo many ( not explications of old Articles, but) {U8ivn- 
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new pretended- neceſſary eſſential Articles of Faith , under pain of damnation,. 
( which by his own Rule is to deſtroy the Chriſtian Faith, ) who have coined new 
Sacraments; and added new matter and form, that is, eſſentials to vId Sacraments; 


who have multiplyed ſacred Orders, and added new lincks to the chain of 


the Hie- 


rarchy, This will concern him and his Church more nearly, than all his notes and 


points do concern us. | 
Concerning his Aſſumption, two Queſtions come to be debated: Firſt , 


whether 


the Church of Rome be a True Church, or not? Secondly, whether we hive depart- 
ed from it in Efſentials? Touching the former point, a Church may be faid to be a 
true Church two wayes: Metaphyſically, and Morally. Every Church which hath 
Rome isand is the Eſſentials of a Church, how tainted or corrupted ſoever it be in other things, 


is Mctaphyſically a true Church,for ens & verum convertuntur. So we ſay 
is a true Man, that is a reaſonab]e creature, conſiſting of an humane body 


a Thicf 


and rea- 


ſonable ſoul. But ſpeaking Morally he is a faulty flching vitious perſon, and fo no 
true man, So the Church of Rome is Mctaphylically a true Church, that is to (ay, 


hath all the eſſentials of a Chriſtian Church: but morally it is no. true Ch 


urch, be- 


cauſe erroneous. Contraries,as Truth and Error may be predicated of the fame ſub- 
jc, lo it be not ad idem, ſecundum idem, & eodem tempore. Truth in Fundamentals 
1 Cor. 13+ 12+ and Error in Superſiructures may coufiſt together. The Foundation is right but they 
have builded much Hay and Stubble upon it And in reſpect of this Foundation ſhe may, 


and doubtleſs doth, bring forta many true Members of Chriſt, Children 


of God, 


and Inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven, The Church of the Jews was moſt 
erroneous and corrupted in the days of our Saviour; yet he doubted not to ſay, 
Salvation is of the Jews. I know it is {aid , that Chrift- bath. given bimſelf for bis 
Church to ſandiifie it, and cleanſe it, and preſent it 20 bimſelf a gloriow Church, without 
Pot or wrinkſe. But that is to be underſtood inchoatively in this life 3 the perfection 


and conſummation thereof is to be expected in the life to come. 


To the ſecond Queſtion, whether the Church of England in the Reformation 


have forſaken the Eſſentials of the Roman Church ? I anſwer Negatively, 
not, If weeds be of the Eſſence of a Garde 
Wenns, and Excreſcences,be of the Eſſence 


we have 


or corrupt Humors, or Botches, or 
man : It Errors, and Innovations, 


and Superſtitions, and ſuperfluous Rites, and pecuniary Arts, be of the Eſſence of a 
Church; then indced we have forſaken the Roman Church in its Efſentials : other- 
wiſe not. We retain the ſame Crecd to a word; and in the ſame ſenſe by which 


all the primitive Fathers were ſaved 3 which they held to be {o ſufficient, 


that in a 


Council they did forbid all perſons (under pain of depoſition, to Biſhops 


General 
and Clerks, and Anathematiſation to Lay-men) to compoſe or obtrude a 


ny other 


upon any Perſons converted from Paganiſm or Judaiſm, We retain the ſame S- 
craments and Diſcipline which they retained 3 we derive our Holy Orders by 


lmeal Succeſlion from them, we make their DoQtrine and their PraRtice ( u 


nder the 


Holy Scriptures, and as beſt Expoſitors thereof) a Standard and Seal of Truth be- 
tween the Romaniſts and us. It is not we who have forſaken the Eſſence of the 
modern Roman Church by SubſtraQionz but they who have forſaken the Eſſence of 
the ancient Roman Church by Addition. Can we not forſake their new Creed 


unleſs we forſake their old Faith? Can we not reduce the Liturgy into 
tongue, but preſently we forſake the publick ag of God ? Can we 


a known 


not take 


away their Tradition of the Patine and Chalice, and reform their new matter and 
form in Presbyrerian Ordination (which Antiquity did never know, which no 
Church in the World beſides themſelves did ever uſe) but preſently we forſake Ho- 
ly Orders? The truth is, their Errors are in the exceſs, and theſe Exceſſes they 
themſelves have determined to be Eſſentials of true Religion. And ſo upon pretence 
of interpreting, they intrude into the Legiſlative Office of Chriſt ; and being but a 
Patriarchal Church, do uſurp a power which the Univerſal Church. did never own, 


| that is, to Conſtitute new eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion. Before the determinati- 
” -on- their exceſſes might have paſt for probable Opinions or indifferent Praftiſes, but 


after the determination of them as Articles of Faith, extra quam non eft ſalws, with- 
out which there is no ſalvation( they are the words of the Bull ) they became inexcu- 


fable errors, So both tbe pretended Contradiftion and the pretended Bluff 


bemy are 
vaniſh» 


| 
| 
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vaniſhed in an Inſtant. It is no contradiction to ſay, that a true humane body in 
ſabſtance may require Purgation3 nor Blaſphemy to ſay, that a particular Church 

as the Church of Rome is )- may err, and ( which is more than we charge them 
withall ) may Apoſtate from Chriſt. In the mean time we preſerve all due reſpe&t 
to the Univerſal Church, and doubt not to ſay with St. Auſtin, that to diſpute againſt 
the ſenſe thereof, is moſt inſolent madneſs. 

His Fifth point to be noted hath little new worth noting in it, but Tautologies 
and Repetitions of the ſame things over and over. Some Proteſtants ( faith he ) do 
impudently deny that they are ſubſtantially ſeparated from the Roman Church, 1f this 
be Impudence , what is Ingenuity? If this be ſuch a groſs Error for manto be 
aſhamed of, what is evident Truth? We expected thanks tor our moderation, and 
behold reviling for our good will. He might have been pleaſed to remember what 
himſelf hath cited ſo often out of my Vindication, That or Church ſince the Re 
mation is the ſame in ſubſtance that it was before. Tf the ſame in Subſtance, then 
not ſubſtantially ſeparated. Our comfort is that Caleb and Foſhna alone were ad- 
mitted into the Land of promiſe, becauſe they had been Peace-makers in a ſeditious 
time, and indeavoured not to enlarge but to make up the breach. He adds that 
the chiefeſt * Proteſtants do confeſi that they are ſubſtantially ſeparated from the Roman. 
Church. Who theſe chiefeſt Proteſtants are, he tel's us not, nor what they ſay, but 
refers us to another of his Treatiſes, which I neither know here how to compaſs, 
nor, if I could, deem it worth the labour. When theſe principal Proteſtants come 
to be viewed gfroughly and ſeriouſly with indifferent eyes, it will appear that either 
by { ſubſtantially ] they mean realy, that is to fay that the differences between us 
are not meer Logomachies, or contentions about words and different forms of ex- 
prethon onely, but that there are ſome real Controverſies between us both in creden- 
dis and agendis, and more, and more real,in agendis, than in credendis, Or Secondly 
that by {ſubſtance ] they underſtand, notthe old Eſſentials or Articles of Chriſtian 
Religion, wherein we both agree, but, the new Eſſentials or new Articles of Faith 
lately made by the Romaniſts, and comprehended in the Creed of Pixe the Fourth, 
about which we do truly differ. So we differ ſubſtantially, in the language of the 
preſent Romanifts ; But we differ not ſubſtantially, in the ſenſe of the primitive 
Fathers. The Generation of theſe new Articles is the corruption of the old Creed. 
Or Laſily, if one or two Proteſtant Authors cither bred up in hoſtility againſt new 
Rome, as Hannibal was againſt old Romez or in the heat of contention, or without 
due conlideration, or out of prejudice or pathion, or a diſtempered zeal, have over- 
ſhot themſelves; what is that to us? Or what doth that concern the Church of 
England ? 

He faith , St. Auſtin told the Donatiſts, that though they were with him in many 
things; yet if they were not with him in few things, the many things wherein they were 
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with bim would not profit them, But what were theſe few things wherein St. Auſtin * 


required their Communion ? Were they Abuſes, or Innovations, or new Articles. of 
Faith ? No, no, the truth is, St. Auſtin profeſſed to the Donatiſts , that many things 

and great things would profie them _— ( not onely if a few things, bur ) if one 

thing were wanting : videant quam multa & quam magna nihil proſfint, fi unum quidem 

defuerit, & videant quid fit ipſum unum. And let them ſee what this one thing 
was it ? Charity. For the Donatifts moſt uncharitably did limit the Catholick:Church 
to their own party, excluding all others from hope of Salvation, juſt as the Roma- 
nifts do now, who are the right Succeſſors of the Donatifts in thoſe few things, or 
rather in that one thing. So often as he produceth St. Auſtin againſt the Donatifts, 
he brings a rod for himſelf. Furthermore he proveth out of the Creed and the 
Fathers that the Communion of the Church is neceſſary to Salvation, to what pur- 


Augoſt. L.t. 
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poſe I do not underſtand, ( unleſs it be to reprove the unchriſtian and uncharitable | 


cenſures of the Roman Court. ) For neither is the Roman Church the Catholick- 
Church, nor a Communion of Saints a Communion inErrors. 

His ſixth and laſt point, which he propoſeth to judicious Proteſtants, is this, That 
though it were not evident, that the Proteftant Church is Schiſmatical, but onely 
doubtful ; Yet it being evident, that the Roman Church is not Schiſmatical, becauſe 
( as DoQtor Sutcliff confeſſeth ) they. never wens out of any known Chriſtian Society, 
nor 
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nor can any Proteſtant prove that they didz it is the moſt prudent way far a man to 
do for his Suul,as he would do for his Lands, Liberty, Honour or Lite, that is, to 
chuſe the ſateſt way, namely to live and dy free from Schitm in the Communion 
of the Roman Church, 

I anſwer, Firſt, that he changeth the ſubject of the Queſtion. My Propoſition 
was that the Church of England is fxce, from Schiſm : he ever and anon enlargeth 
it to all Proteſtant Churches; and what or how many Churches he iutendeth un- 
der that name and notion I know not, Not that I cenſure any forreign Churches, 
(with whoſe Laws and Liberties I am not fo well acquainted as with our own) 
but becauſe I conceive the caſe of the Church of Exgland to be as clear as the Sun 
at noon-day, and am not willing for the preſent to have it perplexed with Hetero- 
geneous diſputes. So often as he ſtumbleth upon this miſtake I muſt make bold to 
tell him that he concludes not the contradictory. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that he diſputes ex won conceſſis, laying that for a foundation 
granted to him, which is altogether denyed him, namely that it is a doubtful caſe, 
whether the Church of England be Schiſmatical or not. Whereas no Church /un- 
der Heaven is really more free from juſt ſafpicion of Schiſm than the Church of 
England, as not cenſuring nor excluding uncharitably from her Communion any 
true Church which retains the eſſentials of Chriſtian ___ 

Thirdly, 1 anſwer, that it is ſo far from being evident that the Roman Church is 
guiltleſs of Schiſin, that F wiſh it were not evident that the Roman Court is guilty 
of formal Schiſm, and all that adhere unto it, and maintain its cenſtirgs of material 
Schiſm. If it be Schiſm to deſert altogether the Communion of any one true par- 
ticular Church, what is it not onely to deſert, but caſt out of the Church,by the bang 
of Excommunication, ſo many Chriſtian Churches, over which they have no jurif- 
diction , three times more numerous than themſelves; and notwithſtanding ſome 
few'C perhaps ) improper exprethons of ſome of them, as good or better Chriſtians 
and Catholicks as themfelves, who ſuffer daily,and are ready to ſuffer to the haſt 
drop of their blood for the name of Chrift, | 

If contumacy againft one lawful ſingle Superior be Schiſmatical; what is Rehel- 
lion aginft the Sovercign Eccleſiaſtical Tribunal, that is a General Council ? ButI 
am far from concluding all indiſtivaly. 1 know there are many in that Church, 
who continue firm in the doQrine of the Councils ' of Conſtance and Baſite, attri> 
buting no more to the Pope than his principium Unitatis, and ſubjecting both him, 
and his Court, to the juriſdition of an Oecumenical Council, 

; Fourthly, I anſwer that ſuppoſing, but not granting, that it was doubtful, whe- 
ther the Church of England were Schiſmatical or not; and ſuppoſing in like mans 
ner that it were evident that the Church of Rome was not Schifmatical; yet it was 
not-lawful for a Son of the Church of to quit his ſpiritual Mother. May 
"2 man renounce his due Obedience to a lawtul Superior upon uncertain ſuſpicions? 
No, In doubtful caſes it is always preſumed pro Rege &* Lege, for the King and for 
the Law. Neither is it lawfxl ( as a Father ſaid of ſome Virgins, who caft theru- 
ſelves deſperately into a River, for fear of being defloured ) to commit a certain orine 
for fear of an uncertain, Yea to riſe yet one ſtep higher, though it were lawful, 
yet it were not prudence, but folly, for a man to thruſt himſelf into more, more ap» 
parent, more real danger, for fear of one leſſer, leſs apparent, and remoter danger, 
or for tear of Charybdis to run headlong into Scylla. He who forfakes the Engliſh 
Church for fear of Schiſm, to joyn in a ſtricter Communion with Rome, plungeth 
himſelf in greater and more xcal dangers, both-of Schiſm,and Idolatry, and Herclic. 
A man may live in a Schiſmatical Church, and yet be no Schiſmatick, if he err in- 
vincibly, and be ready in the preparation of his mind to receive the truth whenſoe» 
. ver God ſhall reveal it to him, nor want ( R. C, himſelf being Judge ) either 
Faith; or Church, or Salvation. | 

And to his reaſon, whereby he thinks to free the Church of Rome from Schiſm, 
becauſe they never went out of any Chriſtian Society; I anſwer two ways, Firft, It 
is more Schiſmatical to caſt true Churches of Chriſt out of the Communion of the 
Catholick Church, either without the Keys, or clave errante , with an erxing Key, 
than meerly and ſimply to go. out of a particular Church, This the Renee 

ave. 
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have done, although they had not done the other. But they have done the other 
alſo. And therefore I add my Second Anſwer by naming, that Chriſtian Society, 
out of which the preſent Church of Rome departed, even the ancient primitive Ro- 
man Church, not locally, but morally, which is worſe, by .troducing corruptions 
in Faith, Liturgy, and uſe of the Sacraments, whereby they did both divide them- 
(ves Schiſmatically from the External Communion of the true, primitive, uncor- 
zupted Church of Chriſt, and became the cauſe of all following ſeparation. So 
both ways they are guilty of Schiſm, and a much greater Schifm than they obje& to 


US. 

All that follows in his Preface,or the moſt part of it, is but a reiteration of the 
fame things, without adding one more grain of reaſon to enforce it. If T did con- 
fider that to divide any thing in any of its ſubſtantial parts, is not to reforms, but to deſtroy 
the eſſence thereof, &c. If IT did conſider, that there are three ſubſtantial parts of a true 
Church in ſubſtance, 6c. If I did conſider, that any diviſion of a true Church in any 
ſubſtantial part thereof is impiogs, becauſe it is a deſtrutiion of Chriſt's myſtical body, &c. 
If I did confider all theſe things, &c. T ſhould clearly ſee that the Engliſh Proteſtant 
Church, in dividing ber ſelf from the ſubſtance of the Roman Church in all her formal 
ubſtantial parts, committed damnable fin, and that T in defending her therein commit dam- 
aable fin. I have ſcriouſly and impartially weighed and confidercd all that he faith. 

I have given him a full account of it, that we have neither ſeparated our ſelves 
from the myſtical body of Chriſt, nor trom any cflential or integral part or member 
thereof; I have ſhewed him the Original of his miſtake, in not diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween Sacred Inſtitutions, and ſubſequent Abuſes 3 between the genuine parts of the 
body, and Wenns or Excreſcences. And in concluſion ( waving all our other ad- 
vantages, I do not for the preſent, find on our parts the leaſt ſhadow of criminous 
Schiſm. He prayes God to open my eyes that IT may ſee this Truth. I thank him for 
his Charity in wiſhing no worſe to me than to himſelf. But Errors go commonly 
masked under the cloak of Truth, 


Falls enim vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra, 


* 
I pray God open both our eyes, and teach us to deny our (elves, that we may ſte 
his Truth, and prefer it before the ſtudy of advancing our own party ( For here 


SeÞ. 4» 


the beſt of us know but in part, and ſee as through a Glaſi darkly) that we may not have 1 Cor. 13. 9. 
I2 


the faith of Chriſt in reſpe&t of perſons. 

That which follows is new indeed. To Communicate with Schiſmaticks is to be 
guilty of Schiſm. But the Engliſh Church joyns in Communion of Sacraments and pub- 
lick Prayers with Schiſmaticks, namely Puritans, and Independents. This is inculcated 
over and over again in his book. But becauſe this is the firſt time that I meet with 
it, and becauſe I had rather be before hand with him than behind hand, I will give 
it a fuk, anſwer here. Andif I meet with any new weight added to it in any 0- 


Fame-2, I. 


ther place, I ſhall endeavour to clear that there, without wearying, the Reader with To Commue 


Tautologies and Superfluous Repetitions. And firſt I deny his Propoſition. 
Communicate with Hereticks or Schiſmaticks in the ſame publick Aſſemblies, and to 


nicate with 
To © tiſmaricks 


be preſent with them at the ſame Divine Offices, is not always Hereſy or Schiſm, $chif@. 


unleſs one Communicate with them in their Heretical or Schiſmatical errors. In 
the primitive Church at Antioch when Leontius was Biſhop, the Orthodox Chriſtians 
and the Arrians repaired to the ſame Aſſemblies, but they uſed different forms of 
Doxologies, the Orthodox Chriſtians ſaying, Glory be 'to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the holy Ghoſt, And the Arrians ſaying, Glory be to the Father, by the Squ, in the 
Spirit, At which time it was obſerved, that no man coufd: diſcern what form the 
Biſhop uſed, becauſe he would not alienate either party. So they Communicated 
with Arrians, but not in Arrianiſm3 with Hereticks , but not in Herefie.. Take a- 
nother inſtance, the Catholicks and Novatians did Communicate and meet together 
in the ſame Aſſemblies. Ibo autem tempore parum aberat quin Novatiani & Catholict _ 
penitks conffiraſient. Nam eadem de Deo ſentientes, communiter ab Arrianis agitati; in 
fumilibus calamitatibus conftituti, ſe mutua completi benevolentis, in nnum convenire, parj= 
ter orare, ceperunt. And further, decreveruns deinceps inter ſe Communicare, At that 
time 
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The Charch of 
England doth 
not Commu- 
nicate with 
Schiſmartickt. 


|| Cor. f.2, Its 
Ce 15. 12» ; 


Rev. 2. 14:15», 
20, 


time it wanted little that the Novatians and Catholicky did not altogether conſttre in one ; 
for baving both the ſame Faith concerning God, ſuffering the ſame perſecution from the 
Arrians, and being both involved inthe ſame calamities, they began to love one another, v 
aſſemble together, and to fray together , And they decreed from that time forward to com- 
municate one with another. The primitive Catholicks thought it no Schiſm to com- 
municate with Novatians, that is with Schiſmatickg, ſo long as they did not com- 
municate with them in their Novatianiſm, that is, in their Schiſm. Have the Eng. 
liſþ Proteſtants matriculated themſelves into their Congregational Aſſemblies? Have 
they juſtified the unwarrantable intruſion of themſelves into ſacred FunQions, with- 
out a lawful calling from Chriſt or his Church ? Or their diſpenſing the greateſt 


myſteries of Religion with unwaſhen, or it may be, with bloody hands ? As for 


communicating, with them in a Schiſmatical Liturgy, it is impoſhble 3 they have no 
Liturgy at all, but account it a ſtinting of the Spirit. And for the Sacrament of 
the bleſſed body and blood of Chriſt, it is hard to fay whether the uſe of it among 
them be rarer in moſt places, or the Congregations thinner. But where the Mini- 


' ſters are unqualihed, or the formof Adminiſtration is erroneous in eſfentials, or ſin- 


ful duties are obtruded as neceſſary parts of Gods ſervice, the Exgliſh Proteſtants 
know how to abſtain from their Communion. Let the Roman Catholicks look to 
themſelves 3. for many fay ( let the Faith be with- the Authors ) that ſundry of the 
Sons of their own Church, have been greater ſticklers in their private Conventiclcs 
and publick Aſſemblies, than many Proteſtants. 

Secondly, I deny his Aſſumption ( that the Church of England doth joyn in 
Communion of Sacraments and publick Prayers with any Schiſmaticks. What my 
thoughts are ofthoſe whom he terms Puritans & Independents,they will not much re- 
gard,nor doth it concern the cauſe in queſtion. Many Muſhrome-Sects may be ſpru 
up lately in the World which I know not , and poſterity will know them m 
les, like thoſe miſhapen creatures which were produced out of the ſlime of Nile 
by the heat of the Sun,which periſhed ſoon after they were generated for want of fit 
organs. Theretore I paſs by them, to that which is more materia). If the Church of 
England have joyned in Sacraments and publick Prayers with Schiſmaticks, let him 
ſhew itout of her Liturgy,or out of her Articles, or out of her Canons & Cenſtituti- 
ons;for by theſe ſhe ſpeaks unto us. Or let him ſhew that any genuine Son of hers by 
her injuncion, or dire&ion, or approbation, did ever communicate with Schiſma- 
ticks: or that her principles are ſuch as do juſtifie or warrant Schiſm, or lead men 
into a Communion with Schiſmaticks : otherwiſe than thus a National Church can- 
not Communicate with Schiſtmaticks. It to make Canons and Conſtitutions againſt 
Schiſmaticks be to cheriſh them : If to puniſh their Conventicles and dandeſtine 
meetings be to frequent them : If to oblige all her Sons who enter into Holy Or- 
ders, or are admitted to care of Souls, to have no Communion with them, be to 
Communicate with them : thenthe Church of Exgland is guilty of Communicating 
with Schiſmaticks 3 or otherwiſe not. 4h 

But I conceive that by the Engliſh Church he intends qu perſons of our 
Communion. If fo, then by his favour he deſerts the cauſe, and alters the ſtate of 
the Queſtion. Let himſelf be Judge, whether this conſequence be good or not. 
Sundry Engliſh Proteſtants are lately turned Romyſh Proſelytesz therefore the Church 
of Eugland is turncd Roman Catholick, A Church may be Orthodox and Catho- 
lick, and yet ſundry within its Communion be Hereticks or Schiſmaticks or both. 
The Church of Corinth was a true Church of God, yet there wanted not Schiſma- 
ticks and Hereticks among them, . The Churches of Galztia had many among 
them, who mixed Circumciſion and the works of the Law with the Faith of 
Chriſt. The Church of Pergamas was a true Church, yet they had Nicholaitans 
among them, and thoſe that held the Do@rine of Balazm. The Church of Thys- 
tira had a Preaching Feſabel that ſeduced the ſervants of God. 

But who are thele Engliſh Proteſtants that Communicate ſo freely with Schiſma- 
ticks ? Nay he names none. We muſt take it upon his word. Are they peradven- 
ture the greater and the ſounder part of the Engliſh Church ? Neither the one nor 
the other. Let him look into our Church, and fee how many of our principal 
Divines have loſt their Dignities and Benehices, onely becauſe they would not take 


« 
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a Schiſmatical Covenant, without any other relation to the Wars. Let him take a * 
view of our Univerſities, and (ce how few of our o1d Profeſſors, or ReQors and Fel- 
lows of Colledges, he finds left therein. God faid of the Church of Trae, that he 
had reſerved to himſelf Seven thouſand that had not bowed their knees unto Baal; 
I hope I may ſay of the Church of Evgland, that there are not onely Seven thouſand, 
but Seventy times ſeven thouſand that mourn in ſecret, and wiſh their heads were 
waters and their eyes fountain of Tears, that they might weep day and night for 
the Devaſtation and Deſolation of the City of their God. 

And if that hard weapon Necellity have enforced any ( perhaps with an intenti- 
on to do good or prevent evil ) to comply further than was meet, I do not doubt 
but they pray with Nantun, The Lord be merciful to me in this thing. Suppoſe that 
ſome Perlons of the Engliſh Communion do go ſometimes to their meetings, it 
may be out of Conſcience to hear a Sermon it may be out of curioſity as men go 
to {ee-May-games, or Monlters at Fairs ; it may be that they may be the better able 
to confute them 3 as St. Pax went into their heatheniſh Temples at Athens, and 
viewed their Altars, and read their Inſcriptions, yet without any approbation of 
their Idolatrous Devotions. Is this to Communicate with Schiſmaticks? or what 
doth this concern the Church of England ? 


CHAP. I. 
A Reply to the Firſt Chapter of the Survey, 


| 5 hw this Chapter comes to be called a Survey of the firſt Chapter of my Vindie $e&. 1. 


cation, I do not underſtand, unleſsit be by an Antiphrafis, the contrary way, 
becauſe he doth not Survey it. If it had not been for the Title, and one paſſage 
therein, I ſhould not have known whither to have referred it. In the Firlt place 
he taxeth m2 for an .omilſion , that T tell not Why the objeftion of Schiſm ſeem- 
eth more forcible againſt the Engliſh Church than the obje&ion of Herefie. And to ſup- 
ply my ſuppoſed defect he is tavourably pleaſed to ſet it down himſelf, The true 
reaſon whereof ( ſaith he ) is becauſe Herefie is a matter of Dofirine, which is not ſo evi- 
dent as the matter of Schiſm, which is a viſible matter of Fatt, namely a viſible ſeparation 
in Communion of Sacraments and publick worſhip of God, I confeſs I did not think of 
producing reaſons before the Queſtion was ſtated 3 but if he needs have it to be 
thusz before we inquire why it is ſo, we ought firſt to inquire whether it be ſo, For 


my part I do not believe that either their Objections, in point of Hereſie,or in point ObjeRtions a-. 
of Schiſm, are ſo forcible againſt the Church of England. So he would have me to = at 
give a reaſon of a non-entity, which hath neither reaſon nor being. All that I faid zngtandin 
was this, that there is nothing more coloxrably objected to the Church of England, point ef 


at firſt ſight, to ſtrangers unacquainted with our Afﬀairs, or to ſuch Natives,as hav 


e Schi;m are £o- 
lourable, nor 


looked but Superficially upon the caſe, than Schiſm. Here are three Reſtrictions, g,cible, 


colourably, at firſt ſight, to ſtrangers. Colourably, that is, not forcibly, nor yet ſo much 
as truly, He who doubteth of it, may do well to try if he can warm his hands at 
a Glow-worm. At firſt ſight, that is, not by force, but rather by deception of the 
ſight. So freſh-water Seamen at firſt fight think the ſhore leaves them, terreque wr- 
beſque recedunt , but ſtraight ways they tind their error, thar it is they who leave the 
ſhore. To Strangers, &c. that is, to unskilful Judges. A true Diamond and a 
counterfeit do ſeem both alike to an-unexperienced perſon. Strangers did believe 
ealily the Athenian Fables of Bulls and Minotaurs in Creer. , But the Grecians 
knew better that they were but fiitious deviſes. The ſeeming ſtrength lyeth not 
in the Objections themſelves, but in the incapacity of the Judges. 

But to his reaſon , the more things are remote from the matter, and deveſted 
of all circumſtances of time , and place, and perſons , the more demonſtrable they 
are; that is the reaſon why Mathcmaticians do boaſt that their Principles arc (6 evi- 
dent, that they do not perſwade but compel men to believe, Yet in the mgtter of 
Fact, and in the application of theſe evident Rules, where every particular cir- 
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» cumftance doth require a new conſideration , how eaſily do they err ? inſomuch as 


let Twenty Geometricians meaſure over the ſame plot of ground, hardly Two cf 
them ſhall agree exactly, So it ſeemeth than an errour in point of Doctrine, may 
be more eafily and more evidently convinced , than an errour in matter of FaQ, He 
fith,zhe ſeparation is viſible. True 3 but whether the ſeparation be criminous? whe. 
ther party made the firſt ſeparation? whether there was juſt cauſe of ſeparation? 


+ whether ſide gave the cauſe ? whether the Keys did err in ſeparating? whether 


there was not a former ſeparation of the one party from the pure primitive Church, 
which produced the ſecond ſeparation? whether they who ſeparated themſelves or 
others without juſt cauſe, do err invincibly , or not? whether they be ready to ſubs 
mit themſelves to the ſentence of the Catholick Church? is not ſo eaſe to be diſcer- 
ned. How many ſeparations have ſprung about EleGtions , or Juriſdiction , or 
Precedency , all which Rights are moſt intricate, and yet the knowledge of the 
Schiſm depends altogether upon them. This Surveyor himſelf confeſſeth, That « 
Church may be really Heretical or Schiſmatical , and yet morally a true Church, becauſe ſhe 
is invincibly ignorant of ber Hereſie or Schiſm , in which caſe it is no Schiſm , but a neceſ- 


| ſary duty to ſeparate from her. In this very caſe propoſed by himſelf, I defire to 


know how it is ſo eaſie by the onely view” of the ſeparation , to judge or conclude 
of the Schiſm. 

But the true ground why Schiſm is more probably objeted to the Church of 
England than Hereſie, is a falſe but prejudicate opinion, That the Biſhop of Rome 
is + 4 right Patriarch of Britain 3 That we deſerted him, and that the differences be- 
tween us are about Patriarchal Rights;all which with ſundry other ſuch like miſtaken 
grounds , are evidently cleared to be otherwiſe in the Vindication. This is all that 
concerns my Firſt Chapter. The reſt is voluntary. 

The next thing obſervable in his Survey is, That Proteſtants confeſs that they bave 
ſeparated themſelves not onely from the Roman Church , but alſo from all other Chriſtian 
Churches, in the communion of the Sacraments and publick Worſhip of God : And that 
20 cauſe but neceſſity of Salvation can juſtifie ſuch a ſeparation from the crime of $chiſm. 
And it muſt needs ſeem hard to prove that it was neciſſary for "the Salvation of Pro- 
zeſtants , to makg ſuch a ſeparation from all Churches in the World : as if there had 
been no Chriſtian Church , in whoſe communion in Sacraments they could find Salvation; 
whence it will follow , that at that time there was no true Church of God wpon earth. For 

roof of the Firſt point, That Proteſtants have ſeparated from all Chriſtian Churches, 
e produceth Calvin, Chillingworth, and a Treatiſe of his own, 

It were to be wiſhed , that Profeſſors of Theology would not cite their Teſtimo- 
nies upon truſt , where the Authors themſelves may eaſily be had , ( onely impoſſibi- 
lty is tronger than neceſſity, as the Spartan Boy once an{wered the old Senator after 
the Laconical manner, ) and that they would cite their Authors fally and faithfully ; 


cited fully and not by halves, without adding to , or new molding, , their Authorities according 


faithfully. 


to their own fancies or interelt, It may ſtem ludicrous, but it was a (ad truth of 
a Noble Engliſh Gentleman, ſent Embaſſador into forreign parts, and with him an 
Honourable Eſpy under the notion of a Companion , by whom he was accuſed at 
his return to have ſpoken ſuch and ſuch things, at ſuch and ſuch times. The Gentle- 
man pleaded ingenuouſly for himſelf, that it might be he had ſpoken ſome of thoſe 
things, or it might be all thoſe things, but never any one of them in that order, 
nor in that ſenſe, I have, faid he, ſeveral Snits of Apparel , of purple cloath , 
of green Velvet, of white and black Sattin, If one ſhould put my Two purple 
Sleeves to my green velvet Dublet , and make my Hoſe, the one of white Sattin, 
the other of black, and then ſwear that it was my Apparel 3 they who did not 
know me, might judge me a ſtrange man. To diſorder Authorities, to contra 
or enlarge them, to miſapply them beſides the ſcope , contrary to the ſenſe, of the 
Authour, is not more diſcommendable than common. TI have ſeen large Volumes 
containing ſome Hundreds of Controverſies ( as was pretended ) between Prote- 
ftants and Papiſts, and among them all not above Five or Six that 1 could own 
as if they deſired that the whole woven Coat of Chriſt ſhould be torn more inſun- 
der than it is , or that they might have the Honour to conquer ſo many fititious 
Monſters of their own making. I have ſeen Authorities mangled and miſapplicd 
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juſt like the Embaſſadors Cloaths , {o as the right Authours would hardly have been 
able to know them. So much prejudice,and partiality-, and an habit of alteration, 
is able to do , like a tongue infected with Choler, which makes the ſweeteſt meats 
to taſte bitter or like coloured glaſs , which makes every obje&, we ſee throughit, 
to appear of the ſame colour. : 

Wherefore I do intreat R. C, to ſave himſelf, and me, and the Reader, fomuch 
labour and trouble for the future , by torbearing tc charge the private Errours or 
Opinions of particular perſons ( it Skilleth not much whether ) upon the Church of 
England , the moſt of which were meer {trangers to our affairs, and many of them 
died before Controverſies were rightly ſtated, or truly underſtood , for none of 
which the Church of England is any way obliged to be reſponſable : And likewiſe 
by forbearing to make ſo many empty reterences , to what he believes-or pretends 
to have proved in ſome of his other Books. * See the Authour of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion : See the diſtin&ion of Fundamentals aud not Fundamentals : See the ſufficient pro- 
poſer of Faith : See the Proteſtants plain Confeſſion : See the Flowers of the Engliſh 
Church: See the Epiſtle to King James : See the prudential Balance : See the collation of 
Scripture, To what end can this ſerve , but either to divert us from the Queſtion 
we have in hand ? or to amuſe the Reader, and put him into a belief of ſome 
great atchievements which he hath made elſewhere ? or to excuſe his preſent de- 
te&s, upon pretenſe of large ſupplies and recruits , which he hath ready in ano- 
ther place , but where the Reader cannot come to ſee them ? And what if the 
Reader have them not to ſee, as it is my condition in preſent ? What am I or he 
the worſe ? It he ſce no more in ſome of them, than i have ſeen heretofore, he 
will ſee a great many of miſtated and miſtaken Queſtions , a great many of Logo- 
machies or contentions about words,a great many of private Errours produced as 
common Principles of Proteſtants, a great many of Authours cited contrary to 
their genuine ſenſe and meaning, and very little that is material towards the dif- 
cuſſion of this or any other Queſtion. 


Juſt as Mr. Chillingworth is cited here to prove, that Proteſtants have ſeparated p,genine 
themſelves in communion of Sacraments, and publick, Service of God , not onely from the confeſs no ſe- 
Roman-Church , but alſo from all other Chriſtian Churches in the World , which is not paration from 
onely contrary to his ſenſe , but alſo contrary to his very words in the place alledg- he U 
ed, It is not all one ( faith he) though you perpetually confound them , to forſake the er- Chil. c. 3. 
rowr of the Church , and to forſake the Church, or to forſake the Church in ber errours, and p.1324 


ſimply to forſakg the Church, 8c. The former then was done by Proteſtants , the later was 
nos done, Nay, not onely not from the Catholick Church , but not ſo much as from the 
Roman , did they ſeparate per omnia , but onely in thoſe praftices which they conceived 
; » —p or impiows. Not onely from the Roman Church , but alſo from all other 


ian Churches in the world , faith R. C. Not onely not from the Catholick C- 1+S. 14 


Church , but not ſo much as from the Roman Church , ſaith Mr. Chillingworth. In 
Communion of Sacraments and publick Worſhip of God, faith R. C. Onely in 
thoſe pratices which they conceived ſuperſtitious or impious , faith Mr. Chilling- 
worth, 

But becauſe there is no Queſtion wherein they ſtudy more to blunder and trouble 
the water, and to involve themſelves in dark Clouds of obſcure generalities; I will 


do my endeavour to diſtinguiſh that which is deceitful and confuſed , and repreſent Not from the 
the naked Truth to the eyes of the Reader. Firſt I acknowledge , That the xoman, but 
Church of Rome is a true Chriſtian Church in that ſenſe that I have declared, that is, onely in her 
Metaphylically , becauſe it ſtill retains all the Eſſentials of a true Church. To have Etr91%» 


ſeparated from it in any of theſe, had been either formal Hereſie , or formal Schiſm, 
or both. But we have retained all theſe as much as themſelves, and much more 
purely than themſelves ; For it may ſeem doubttul whether ſome of their Superſtitis 
ous Additions, do not virtually overthrow ſome of the Fundamentals of Religion. 
But with us there is no ſuch danger. 

Secondly, I acknowledge that , beſides the Eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion, the 
Church of Rome retains many other Truths of an inferiour nature , in Doctrine, in 
Diſcipline , in Sacraments , and many lawful and laudable Practices and Obſerva- 
tons. To have ſeparated from theſe , had been at leaft material Schiſm, unleſs the 
Church 
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Church of Rome ſhould obtrude them upon other Churches , as neceſſary and fun- 
damental Articles of Chriſtian Religion , and fo. preſume to change the ancient 
Creed, which was depoſited with the Church by the Apoſtles ,as the common Badge 
and Cogniſance of all Chriſtians for all ſucceeding Generations. 

Thirdly , It is agreed that one may not , one mult not,ſeparate himſelf from the 
communion of a True Chriſtian Church , for the vices or faults of particular Per- 
ſons in point of manners. We may not leave the Lord's Field becauſe there are 
Tares, nor his Floar becauſe there is Chaff, nor his Houſe becauſe there are Veſſels of 
diſhonour, nor his Colledge becauſe there was a Judas. . 

Fourthly, Some Errors and Abuſes are not ſimply ſinful in themſelves 3 but to 
thoſe that did firſt introduce them, to thoſe who maintain and praGiſe them for 
ambitious or avaritious ends , they are ſinful. Theſe are preſſures and grievancesto 
them , but 
they are innocent from the guilt of them. And ſo reum factt Swperiorem iniquitas 
imperandi, innocentem ſubditum ordo ſerviendi > A Superior may fin in his Commands, 
and yet his Subject be innocent in his Obedience. Theſe are no Juſt cauſe of ſepara- 
tion to a private Chriſtian , Charity covers a multizude of fins, But they are juſt cauſe 
of Reformation to a National Church or a Synod. 

Fifthly, There are ſome Errors in diſputable points, and ſome Abuſes are meer 
Excefſes without guilt, rather blemiſhes than fins: And for theſe alone no man 
ought to ſeparate himſelt from a Chriſtian Societyz or abandon a True Church for 
trivial diſſentions. Our Duty in ſuch a caſe is to pray and perſwade, without 
troubling the Peace of the Church, and to leave the reſt to God. Let ws therefore as 
many as be perfeli, be thus minded: and if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, God ſhall 
reveal even this unto you. 

Laſtly, We afhrm, that in the SuperſtruQions of Chriſtian Religion, the Church 
of Rome hath addcd and mixed ſundry Errors and Abuſes of greater conſequence, 
and ſinful Innovations, in point of DoQtine, and Diſcipline , and Adminiſtration 
of the Sacraments , and Feaſts, and Faſts, &c. This we are ready to maintain, 
Neither doth ſhe onely profeſs and praQtiſe theſe Errors and Abuſes, which perhaps 
by ſome perſons at ſome times might be ſeparated without a ſeparation z but ſhe 
obtrudes them upon all others as eſſential Truths and neceflary Articles. She in- 
joyns ſundry of them as a condition of her Communion. She commands all Chri- 


| ſtians to believe and practiſe them under pain of damnation 3 and whoſoever refu- 


ſeth , ſhe caſteth them out af her Society. Such is their new Creed in point of 
Faith, directly contrary to the Canon of the General Council of Epheſus. Such is 
the Pope's Supremacy of Power in point of Diſcipline, expreſly contrary to the 
Determinations of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile. Such is the adoration of 
the Species of Bread and Wine, the detention of the Cup from the People , their 
unknown language, &c, in the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments , and in the pub- 
lick ſervice of God, , From theſe ſinful dutics thus inioyned as neceſſary, all men 
ought to ſeparate. Lawful Authority of man may oblige one to ſuffer, but no 
Authority of man can warrant or oblige one to do, ſinful duties. Such a cauſe 
juſtifies a ſeparation, until the abuſe be reformed for which the ſeparation was made. 
And being thus ſeparated from finful Innovations,it may be lawful or convenient to 
reform leſſer errors, which were not of ſuch dangerous conſequence, nor had 
b:en a {uffcient cauſe of ſeparation of themſelves. 

But here I muſt advertiſe the Reader of adouble manner of expreſſion, uſed by 
Engliſh Proteſtants concerning this ſeparation. They agree that the Roman Church 
retaineth the Eſſentials of a true Church. They agree that ſhe hath introduced 
Errors and Abuſcs into Chriſtian Religion, Th&y agree that ſhe obtrudes ſinful 
Innovations as neceſſary conditions of her Communion. They agree that the (c- 
parationis onely from theſe Errors and Abuſes, and arc ready to return to a Com- 
munion, when theſe Errors and Abuſes are removed, So in cfte they fay the very 
ſame thing, ncither more nor leſs. But becauſe theſe Errors and Abuſes are inhe- 
rert in their Contelhons, Liturgy, and forms of Adminiſtration of holy Sacraments 
Therefore ſome ſay that they are ſeparated from the External Communion of the 
Roman Church, And becauſe theſe Errors and Abuſes are but Adventitious. and 
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accidentally inherent, and may be, and ought to be, removed ; Therefore others ſay 
that thcir ſeparation 15 not from the Communion of the Roman Church, as it was, 
and may be, and ought to be, but onely from the Errors and Abuſes, The one 
ſpeaks fimply and abſolutely from the Errors and Abuſes : The others ſpeak reſpe- 
Qtively, and ſecundum quid, from the external Communion of the Roman Church, that is, 
ſo far as it is corrupted by theſe Errors and Abuſes, and not further, and (6 in ſenſe 
they fay the very lame thing. | 

And therefore it is mcer Sophiſtry and a groundleſs cavil to argue from their ſe- 
paration from Errors, to their ſeparation from Truths; and from their ſeparation in 
Abuſes, to their ſeparation in the Sacraments themſelves. Suppoſe one who is ap- 
pointed to miniſter dyct to another, will give him nothing but poyſonous meats, 
20d he knowing it, will not receive it 3 tell me who is the refuſer; he that will not 
cat poyſon, or he that will not give him healthful food ? The Roman-Catholicks 
do profeſs themſelves to be as loyal to their Sovereign, as any of his beſt Subjects; 
and that they are as readyas any others to give aſſurance of it by Oath. Yet they 
ſay there are ſome clauſes inſerted in the form preſcribed, which they may® not, they 
daze not, take. If any man ſhould accuſe them hereupon, to have deſerted the 
Communion of the Engliſh Monarchy in point of Loyalty, they would be angry, 
and they had good reaſon for it. Upon the fame equity let them forbear to 
accuſe us of leaving the Communion of their Church in Sacraments, when we 
onely left their Abuſes, Diſtinguiſh between old Inſtitutions and new Errors, and 
the caſe is clear. 


Likewiſe ſappoſing, but not granting, that we were not chaſed away by the cen- , 
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fares of the Court of Rome, but had out of Conſcience ſeparated our ſelves from mor the 
their crrors in ſuch manner as I have declared; yet the crime or guilt of the Schilm ration, bur the 


ſtickscloſe to them. A conſciencious Chriſtian is as much chaſe 
upon him the performance of ſinful duties, as by the thunderbolt of Excommuni- 
cation, Schiſm is a voluntary ſeparation, but our ſeparation was no more volunta- 
ry on our parts, than the three Children were willing to be caſt into the fiery 
Furnace; that is, they did chuſe rather to dy Innocents than to live Nocents, to ſuffer 
burning rather than to commit Idolatry. To be ſeparated, might be,our Conſequent 
will, becauſe we could not help it. But it was far enough from our Antecedent 
will, or that we did defireit, It we ſhould ſee one puſhed and thruſt out of an 
houſe with Swords and Whips and Clubs, would any man in his right wits, call 
this man a Fugitive and a Runaway, or accuſe him to have forſaken the Houſe ? 
Sin is a more —_— Edge-tool than a Sword, and the wrath of God heavier 
than the weight of Clubs, and the ſecret laſhes of a guilty Conſcience ſharper than 
Whips. IF they did impoſe upon us a neceſſity of doing ſinful duties and offend- 
ing God, and wounding, our own Conſciences, whileſt we ſtayed among themz then 
we did not leave them, but they did drive us from them. Foſeph came into his 
Maſters houſe to do his duty, his Miſtreſs tempts him to Sin. Foſeph flies away. 
What ? From his duty ? No. But from the offence of God, and ſhe, that thought 
to hold him, was the perſon that did drive him away. 


i cauſe makes 
away by impoſing = Schifn, 


He urgeth that nothing but neceſſity of Salvation can juſtifie ſuch a ſeparation ( as he ,, . , 
hath fancied to himſelf ) from the crime of Schiſm; Let it be ſo. He might haye - un 4 
ſpared his Authors in the margent to prove it. His defe& lies on the other fide. forfake knows 
Doth not he think it neceſſary to Salvation for every man fo far as he can to eſchew Errours. , 


deadly Sin ? Or thinks he that a man may live ſecurely in known Errors, contrary 
to the diftate of his Conſcience, without any prejudice to Salvation? This was 
Our condition, But yet there was Salvation to be had in the Church of Rome. So it 
was nt neceſſary to Salvation to make ſuch a ſeparation. . A ſtrange conſequence, juſt 
like this other: God hath mercy in ſtore for ſinners, therefore it is not neceſſary to 
Salvation to forſake ſin. Gods extraordinary mercy is one thing, our duty ano « 
ther. Becauſe his compallion is great, towards his poor Creatures that offend out 
of invincible ignorance, is it therefore not neceſſary to Salvation for thoſe who are 
convinced of theit Errors, to follow the commandment of God, and the light of 
their own Conſcience ? This is ſoevident that it admits no doubt. 

He adds, That we ſeparated our ſelves not onely from the Roman Church, but uy 
Q2 a 
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all Chriſtian Churches in the World, as if there bad been no Chriftian Church in the Warld, 
in whoſe Communion we could find Salvation, whence it will follow that at that time in 
their conceits, there was no true Church upon Earth. Thishe inculcates over and over 
in ſeveral places, according to his manner. And in his Ninth Chapter and Fifth 
C9. Se.5. ccfion, he Triumpheth in it, where he endeavors to prove out of Calvine, and 


Chillingworth, and Door Potter, that Proteſtants ſeparated themſelves from the - 


whole World. That is, as he expreſſeth himſelf in other places, from all Chriſtian 
Churches, And particularly, from the Roman, Grecian, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
Church, and all other ancient Churches whatſoever. It it beſo, then he may truely call 
us penitks toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Of the Roman Church in particular, and how 
that poſhbility of Salvation in any Church is not in true reaſon impeditive of its 
juſt Reformation, we have already ſpoken ſufficiently. It remaineth to give an An- 
ſwer concerning our ſeparation from theſe Eaſtern Churches. Our particular Re- 
OurReforma- formation cannot-be ſaid to be any ſeparation from them, For they do ncither pre- 
=_ no Separa* {1d to be/the Catholick or Univerſal- Church, as the Roman doth; nor challenge any 
Furifditioff over the Britannick Churches, as the Court of Rome doth; neither to we 
Gal. 2: 9. deny themthe right of Chriſtian Churches, or the right hand of fellowſhip. In 
Co-ordinate Churches, whereof one is not ſubordinate to another, ſome Churches 
reforming themſelves, and not cenſuring or condemning others which are unce- 
formed, whilcſt they preſerve their duty entire to the Oecumenical Church, and its 
repreſentative, a General Council, do not ſeparate from other Churches, but from 
their own Errors. In a large Garden ſuppoſe there ſhould be many quarters, ſome 
weeded)ſome unweeded; > At is indeed a ſeparation of the Plants from the Weeds 
if the fie quarters, but no ſeparation of. one quarter from another, Or if a man 
all pprge out of himſelf corrupted humours, he doth not thereby ſeparate him- 
{If from other perſons, whoſe bodits are unpurged, Itis true, that ſuch weeding 
and parging doth produce a diſtintion, between the quarters weeded, and the 
quarters unweeded, and between Bodies purged and Bodies unpurged. But cither 
they ſtand in no ſuch need of weeding or purging, or it is their own fault who do 
not weed or purge when they have occaſion, It they will needs miſconſtrue our 
lawful Reformation, to be an unkawful and uncharitable ſeparation, how can we 
help it > We have ſeparated from no Eaſtern, Southern, Northern, or Weſtern Church, 
Art. 30s Our Article tells them the fame. Either let them produce ſome A& of ours, which 
makes or implies ſuch a ſeparation, or let them ho{d their peace for ever. 
But all this noiſe proceeds from hence, that R. C. conceives that we will no 
more joyn with thoſe Eaſtern Churches, or any of them, in their Creeds, in their 
Liturgies or publick forms of ſerving God, nor Communicate with them in their 
Sacraments, than we do with the Church of Rome. It we Communicate not with 
—_— the Roman Church in ſome things, it is not our faults. It is not their ſervivg of 
the Eaſtern God, nor their Sacraments that we diſlike; but their diſſervice of God, and corrupt- 
Churches. ing of the Holy Sacraments. But for theſe Grecian, Ruſſian, Armenian, and 
Abiſſine Churches, I find groſs Superſtitions objected to ſome of them , but not 
proved. 1 find ſome inuſitate exprefſhons about ſome myſteries which are ſcarcely 
intelligible or explicable, as the proceflion of the Holy Ghoſt, and the Union of 
the two natures in Chriſt, which are not frequently uſed among us, but I believe 
their ſenſe to be the fame with ours. The Grecians do acknowledge the Holy Ghoſt 
to be the Spirit of the Son. And all the other Churches are my to accurſe the 
Errors both of Neſtorius and Extyches. h 
But that which ſatisfies me is this, that they exact of no man, nor obtrude upon 
him, any other Creed, or new Articles of Faith than the Apoſtolical, Nicene, and 
Athanafian Creeds, with the explications, of the General Councils of Epheſus, Com 
ftantinople, and Chalcedon, all which we readily admit, and uſe daily in our oo 
If the Church of Rome would reſt where they do, we might well have diſputable 
CG between us, but no breach of Unity in point of Faith, Likewiſe in point 
: of Diſcipline, all theſe Churches aſcribe no more to the Pope than a Primacy of 
Order, no Supremacy of Power or Univerſal Juriſdiftion, They make a General 
Council, withor without the Pope's ſuffrage, to be the higheſt Eccleſiaſtical Tribus 
nal. Let the Romaniſts reſt where they do reſt, and. all our Controyerfies concern- 
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ing Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline will fall to the ground. Thirdly, they have their Litur- 
gy in 2 language underſtood; they adminiſter the Sacrament in both kinds to all 
Chriſtians. They do not themſelves adore, much leſs compel others to adore, the 
ſpecies of Bread and Wine. Howſoever they have a kind of elevation. They 


| have no new matter and form, no Tradition of the Paten and Chalice in Presbyte- 


rian Ordination,but onely Impoſition of hands. They know no new Sacrifice, but 
the Commemoration, Repreſentation,and Application of the Sacrifice of the Croſs. 

uſt as we believe. Let the Romaniſts but imitate their moderation, and we ſhall 
firait come to joyn in Communion, in Sacraments, and Sacramentalsalſo. Yet theſe 
are the three eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion, Faith, Sacraments, and Diſcipline. . So 
little ground had R. C. to tell us, that we had ſeparated our ſelves from all Chriſti- 
an Churches in the World, 

But Calvin ſaith, we have been forced to makg a ſeparation from all the World, Admit £alw 
he did ſay ſo. What will he conclude from hence that the . Church of England did _— 
the fame ? This conſequence will never be made good without a Tranſubltantiation p. 244. Edit. 
of Mr. Calvin into the Engliſh Church. He himſelf knoweth better that we honour Lanſan- 1573- 
Calvin forhis Excellent parts, but we do not pin our Religion either in Dodrine, or 
Diſcipline, or Liturgy, to Calvin's ſleeve, Whether Calvin ſaid ſo or not, for my 

t I cannot think otherwiſe but that he did fo in point of Diſcipline, until ſome 

y will be favourably pleaſed, to ſhew me one formed National, or Provincial 
Church throughout the World, before Geneva, that wanted Biſhops, or one lay-El- 
der that exerciſed Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction in Chriſtendom. I confeſs the Fratres 
Bohemi had not the name of Biſhops, but they wanted not the Order of Biſhops un- 
der the name 'of Senzores or Elders, who had both Epiſcopal Ordination ( after 
their Presbyterian ) and Epiſcopal Juriſdition, and Epiſcopal Succeſhon from the 
Biſhops of the Faldenſes, who had continued in the Church under other names, 
time immemorial, and gave them charge at their Reformation ( long before Lathers 
time )to preſerve that Order, All which themſelves have publiſhed to the World 
in print. I confeſs likewiſe that they had their Lay-Elders under the name of Ratio ordinis 
Presbyteri, from whence Mr, Calvin borrowed his. But theirs in Bohemia pretended & diſcip _ 
not to be Eccleſiaſtical Commilhoners, nor did, nor durſt,ever preſnme to meddle Gi - 
with the power of the Keys, or exerciſe any Juriſdition in the Chucch. They 
were onely inferior Officers, neither more nor leſs than our Church-Wardens and pig. 
Sydemen in England. This was far enough from ruling Elders, Howſoever what 
doth this concern the Church of England, which never made, nor maintained, nor 
approved ,any ſuch ſeparation? 

No more did Calvin himſelf out of judgment, but out of neceſſity to comply | __ 
with the preſent eſtate of Geneva, after the expulſion of their Biſhop. As might be dan Hg ” 
made appear, if it were needful, by his publick profelhon of their readineſs to re- 
ceive ſuch Biſhops as the primitive Biſhops were, or otherwiſe. that they were to be Epif. ad 
reputed nullo 10x anathemate digni 3 By his ſubſcription to the Auguſtane Conſeſi- Mart- 
on, which is for Epiſcopacy, ci pridem volens ac libens ſubſcripfi By his Confeilion gre 
to the King of Polonia. The ancient Church inſtituted Patriarchates, and aſſigned pri- ak 7 anda 
macy to ſingle Provinces, that Biſhops might be better knit together in the Bond of Unity. BE” 
By his deſcription of the charge of a Biſhop that ſhould. joyn himſelf to the reform- c atv. Ep. Im 
ed Church, to do bis indeavour, that all the Churches within his Biſhoprick be purged from preſ Gen. an« 
Errors ond Idolatry; to go before the Cxrates ( or Paſtors ) of bis Dioceſi by bis example, 1579+ 24+ 34% 
and to induce them to admit the Reformation 1, And Laſtly by his Letters to Archbiſhop 
Crarmer, the Biſhop of London, and a Biſhop of Polonia, | 

I have ſearched the Hundred one and fortieth Epiſtle, and for fear of failing, the pow +. ng 
Hundred and one and fortieth page alſo in my Edition, but I do neither find any EN - 
ſuch Confeſſion, nor remember any ſuch, nor find any thing like it in the place cited, Ednrion of 
_ —_— he mean this, that Calvin, juſtifying Epiſcopacy and cendemn- Zan. 

. Papacy, hath theſe words, It is one thing t0 receive moderate bonour, ſuch as man ſhops Edition 
# capable of; and another thing to rule the wbole World, that is, as the Pope would do. was that of 
Calvin ſpeaks of the Pope's ambitious, affeRation of an Univerſal Empire, not of Geneva,which 
his juſt right or poſſeſſion. I hope he doth not preſently ſeparate from all Chriſtian *<<afioned his 


ſtake 


Churches, who ſeparates from the Pope, becauſe the Pope pretends an Univerſal To. oY 
Q3 Ju- Polen» 190, 
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Juriſdiction. Thus it is, when men make their own Collections to be other meng 
Confeſtions. But ſuppoſing that Calvin had aid any ſuch thing, ic muſt be unde. 
ſtood Synecdochically of the Weſtern Churches, the whole, tora part, as they ſay at 
Paris, le Mond de Paris, the World of Paris, or as a Father ſaid,” The World mourned ayq 
4 Inft.c.18. ondred to ſee it ſelf turned Arian. But Calvin faid further, That the Idolatroy 
SeB. 18. Maſl bad poſſed all Kings and People from the firſt to the laſt; This confirms the 'former 
Expoſition, all Kings. and People, that is in theſe Occidental parts of Chriſtendom, 
Certainly Calvin did not dream of the Duke of Myſcozia, or Preſter Fobn, much ef 
of the great Twrk, or Sophy of Perſia, within whole Territorics moſt of theſe 
Churches are. They have maſſes indeed, but no adoration ot the Elements, and 
conſequently no Idolatrous Maſſes, which Calvin diſliked. 
Perhaps he will ſpecd better with Dr.Potter's Teſtimony. To let R.C.ſee plainly what 
DoRor Potter cxedit is to be given to ſuch Citations,I will reduce his argument out of Dr. Potter tg 
cleared. a Syllogiſm. All ſeparation from the Univerſal Church is Schiſmaticzal-: but Proteſtants 
confeſs that their ſeparation is from the Univerſal Church.His Propoſition is proved 
out of Dr. Potter Set. 3. p. 74. This is true, Dr. Potter's words are theſe, There neither 
Ch. 9. $e8. 5. Was nor can be any juſt cauſe to depart from the Church of Chriſt, no bre than from Chrif 
himſelf. His'Afſumption is proved out of Dr. Potter Set. 2. fp. 48. Some ſeparation 
Bid. ly open to the laſh, and have no better memories, it is an eafie matter to confute 
them out of their own Confeſlions, or rather let the Reader judge what credit *is to 
be given to ſuch Citations. Dr. Potter's words are theſe, If ſeparation, ſuch as hath 
Sef. 2, p. 49. been ſaid, from all viſible Churches, do not exclude from Heaven, Firſt, R. C. omits theſe 
words,ſuch as bath been ſaid, which words quite deſtroy his proof. The ſeparation 
whereof he ſpeaks there, is onely External, not Internal 3 from all particular viſible 
Churches, not from the Univerſal' Church. His words are theſe, A man may be atrue 
viſible Member of the holy Catholick-Church who is not altualy ( otherwiſe than in vow ) 
a Member of any true viſible Church. The inſtances or caſes which he produceth arc 
two, the one of a man unjuſtly Excommunicated clave errante, who is not in the 
actual External Communion of any particular Church, yet it he Communicate in 
_ 1 .. deſire, ſufficit ei ad ſalutem, it is ſufficient to ſave him, which he proves out of Bellar- 
6 Anzaſt de ' mine and St. Aſtin and others. Neither will R. C. himſelf deny it. The other 
Fer. Rel. c. 6. inſtance is of Tertullian, who in his later days did fall off from the Catholicks, out 
of an indiſcrete piety ? Why may we not hope that God pardoned the Errors of bis honeſ 
zeal? And herein alſo he hath the conſent, and concurrence of R. C. himſelf; That 
they who err invincibly, and hold the Truth implicitely do want neither Church, wr 
Faith, nor Salvation. What do theſe caſes concern the preſent controverſic ? Not 
at all, | 
And as R. C. ſubſtrats, ſo he adds the word voluntary upon his own head, 
which is not in Dr. Potter. He who is excommunicated unjuſtly , is not excom- 
municated with his good will. Tertxlliez did not wilfully run into Errour, Tgno- 
rance deſtroyes liberty in many caſes , as well as force. Dr. Potter ſpeaks onely of 
Sl ſuch who are in voto , in their deſires, or willingly within the Communion of the 
Did. Church, and declares the contrary expreſly , that voluntary and ungrounded ſepars- 
tion from the Catholick, Communion, i without doubt a damnable Schiſm. 
Laſtly , Dr. Potter ſpeaks not of the ordinary way of Salvation, but of God's cx- 
traordinary mercy : Why may we not hope that God pardoned the errours of bis honeſt 
zeal 2 Cannot God pardon formal , much more material Schiſm , and convert a 
Schiſmatick at the laſt gaſp, if it pleaſe him ? The Primitive Church refuſed to re- 
ccive ſome ſorts of Offenders to their atual Communion , and yet left them to the 
| mercy of God for their Salvation. 
And Maſter _ purhis chicfeſt Teſtimonies are taken out of Mr. Chillngworth, c. 5. p. 273. That 
Chillingworth Proteſtatts did forſake the external Communion of the viſible Church. Agd þ. 274 
Mr. Knott objeQting , that ſeeing there was no viſible Church but corrupted 3 L«- 


ther forſaking the external Communion of the corrupted Church , could not but ' 


forſake the external Communion of the Catholick Church : Mr; Chillingworth an 
ſwers , Let this be granted. And p. 291. It is not improbable that it may be lawful and 


noble for one man to oppoſe ( in Faith ) the World, 1 Anſwer; Firſt, that by external 
Com- 


( voluntary ) from all viſible Churches doth not exclude from Heaven. If Proteſtants 
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Communion, Mr. Chilk»gworth meant nothing but Errours in the external Com- 
mugion 3 and by the viſible Church, a contiderable part of the viſible Church. P. 245- 
Hear himſelf, Indeed that Lyther and bis followers left off the pratiice of thoſe corrupti- 
ons , wherein the whole viſible Church did communicate formerly, ( which I meant . 
when IT acknowledged ' above that they forſook, the external Communion of the viſible 
Church ) or that they left that part of the viſible Church in ber corruption , which would 
not be reformed > Theſe things if you deſire, T ſhall be willing to grant , and that by a 
Synecdoche of the whole for the part, be might be ſaid to forſakg the viſible Church , 
that is , a part of it , and the greater part. But that properly ſpeaking, be forſook, the 
whole viſible Church , T hope you will excuſe me if I grant not this, And he gives this 
reaſon , becauſe a great part of the Church joyned with Luther. He might have 
added a ſtronger reaſon as I think , that Luzher's firſt Quarrel with the Pope was 
about Indulgences, and the Supremacy, &c. wherein Luther did not deſert, but joyn 
in Communion with, the much greater -part of the viſible Church. If afterwards 
Luther fell upon other Queſtions , not io agreeable to the Eaſtern Church, yet they 
were no Articles of the Creed , nor neceſſary points of Chriſtian Religion. The 
fame Interpretation he gives elſewhere , The firſt Reformers as well as the P. 31. 
Domatiſts, &c. oppoſed the commands of the viſible Church , that is, of 8 great part 


7.7 


it. 

Secondly , I anſwer , That what is (aid of the univerſal corruption of the viſible 
Church, is not delivered poſitively, but doubtfully, and upon ſuppoſition, not 
grounded upon any matter of Fact : It is not improbable, and if we were put 10 our 
Oaths, we ſhould ſurely teſtifie no ſuch thing for you 3 which words do follow imme- 
diately in the place formerly cited. And in another place, Neither to ſuppoſe a viſible 
Church , before Luther , which did not err, is to contradif this ground of Dr. Potters , 
that the Church may err, unleſs you will have us believe that may be and muſt be is all 
one, and that all which may be true, is true. Neither Dr. Potter , nor Mr. Chilling- 
worth, did ever maintain a ſeparation from the whole Chriſtian World in any one C. $.P. 273 
thing , but from ſome Churches in one thing , from ſome in another , not neceſſa- 
ry to Salvation, wherein they difſented one trom another. That which is one and the Tert. 
ſame in all places, is no errour , but delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. St. Auftine 
gives not much more latitude, That which the whole Church holds , and was not inſti- 
tated by Councils , but alwayes retained , is rightly efteemed to have been delivered by 7. 4. cans. 
Apoſtolical Authority. Let Mr. Cbillingworth be his own Interpreter, It is one thing Don. c. 23. 

20 ſeparate from the Communion of the whole World, another to ſeparate from all the © 5+ P+ 302. 
Communions in the World : One thing to divide from them who are united among them- 

ſelves, another to divide from them , who are divided among themſelves. The Donatiſts 

ſeparated from the whole Chriſtian World united , but Luther and his followers did not ſo. 

In all this, here is not a word againſt the Church of England, nor any thing matc- 

rial againſt any particular Proteſtant, A pertect harmony and unanimity were to be ,, __ 
wiſhed in the Univerſal Church, but ſcarcely to be hoped for ( until this mortal cuts an 


P* 291, 


hath put on immortality ) in all diſputable Queſtions. The Romaziſts have no ſuch the Remanifls + 


& Unity in their own Church , perhaps as many real Differences, as there are BÞberween 

ween us and the Greciaus, or between us and themſelves 3 but onely they are _——_ _e 
pleaſed to nickname the one Herefies, and to honour the other with the Title of Churches, or 
Scholaſtical Queſtions. Our communicating with Schiſmaticks hath been already an- us. 
ſwered, | C 1.5.13. 
. Inthe later part of this Chapter, he chargeth me with Four faults at a time, able g,g, ., 
to break a back of Steel; Firſt , That T endeavour to clear the Engliſh Proteſtans 
Church from $chiſm , but not other Proteſtant Churches. 1 do not underſtand exactly 
the Hiſtory of their Reformation , nor the Laws and Priviledges of Forreign par- 
ticular Churches. Qi pauce confiderat facile pronuntiatz He that conſidereth few cir- 
cumſtances, giveth the Sentence cally, but ſeldom juſtly. He addeth , That ei- 
ther it argues little Charity in me, or little skill to defend them. And elſewhere he in- 
ſtanceth in the Scottiſh and French Hugzenots , and laycth down the reaſon of my C.2.8:3; 
ſilence, becauſe I condemn them as Schiſmaticks , for wanting that Epiſcopacy , which I © © 
require as eftentially neceſſary to a Catholick, Church. In the mean time let him remem- | 
ber, what it is to raiſe diſcord and make variance, Prov. 6. 16. If the want of 
Ept- 
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Whether all 
thoſe be Schi(- 
maticks who 
want Biſhops- 


Epiſcopacy were my onely reaſon , why do I not defend the Bohemian Brethren, 
the Daniſh , Swediſh , and ſome German Proteſtants , all which have Biſhops? Bur 
becauſe he preſſeth me ſo much , I will give him a farthgr account of my ſelf in this 
particular than I intended, or am obliged. 

I confeſs I do not approve tumultuary Reformatious , made by a giddy ignorant 
multitude, according to the DiQates of a ſeditious Oratour, But withall I mult 
tell him., that God would not permit evil , but that he knows how to extra 
good out of evil > and that he often uſeth ill Agents to do his own works, yea, 
even to reform his Church. Fehx was none of the beſt men , yet God uſed him to 
purge his Church, and to take away the Prieſts .of Baal, The treaſon of FJxdas 
became ſubſervient to the ſecret Councels of God, for the Redemption of the world 
by the Croſs and Paſſion of Chriſt. I do alſo acknowledge , That Epiſcopacy was 
comprehended in the Apoſtolick Office , tanquam trigonus in tetragono , and that the 
diſtin dion was made by the Apoſtles with the approbation of Chriſt z That the 
Angels of the Seven Churches in the Revelation , were Seven Biſhops; That it is the 
molt ſilly ridiculous thing in the World, to calumniate that for a Papal Innovation, 
which was eſtabliſhed in the Church before there was a Pope at Rome 3 which hath 
been received and approved in all Ages fince the very Cradle of Chriſtianity , by all 
ſorts of Chriſtians, Exropeans, Africans ,Aſiaticks , Indians, many of which never had 
any intercourſe with Rome , nor ſcarcely ever heard of the name of Rome, 


. If ſemper, ubique, & ab omnibus, be not a ſufficient plea , I know not what is: 


But becauſe 1 eſteem them Churches not compleatly formed, doI therefore EX> 
clude them from all hope of Salvation ? or eſteem them Aliens and Strangers from 
the Commonwealth of Jſrael ? or account them formal Schiſmaticks ? No ſuch 
thing. Firſt , I know there are many learned Perſons among them , who do paf- 
fionately affe& Epiſcopacy 3 ſome of which have acknowledged to my ſelf, that 
their Church would never be rightly ſettled until it was new moulded. Baptiſm 
is a Sacrament, the*door of Chriſtianity, a matriculation into the Church of Chriſt: 
Yet the very deſire of it in caſe of necetiity , is ſufficient to excuſe from the want 
of actual Baptiſm. And is not the deſire of Epiſcopacy ſufficient to excuſe from the 
a&ual want of Epiſcopacy in like caſe of necefhity ? Or ſhould I cenſure theſe as 
Schiſmaticks ? | 

Secondly, There are others, who though they do not long ſo much for Epiſco- 
pacy , yet they approve it, and want it onely out of invincible neceſlity. In ſome 
places the Sovereign Prince is of another Communion; the Epiſcopal Chairs are fil- 
led with Romiſh Biſhops. If they ſhould petition for Biſhops of their own , it 
would not be granted. In other places , the Magiſtrates have taken away Biſhops, 
whether out of policy , becauſe they ws that Regiment not fo proper for their 
Republicks , or becauſe they were aſhamed to take away the Revenues, and pre- 
ſerve the Order, or out of a blind Zeal, they have given an account to God : they 
owe none to me. Should I condemn all theſe as Schiſmaticks for want. of Epiſcopa- 
cy, who want it out of invincible neceſſity ? 

Thirdly , There are others who have neither the ſame delires 3 nor the ſame 


. eſteem of Epiſcopacy , but condemn it as an Antichriſtian Innovation, and a rag 
; of Popery. I conceive this to be moſt groſs Schiſm materially, It is Ten times 


TheRomanifls 
no fir perſons 
to obje& 
Schiſm to Prce 
teſtante 


more Schiſmatical to deſert , nay , to take away ( ſo much as lies in them ) the 
whole Order of Biſhops, than to ſubſtra& obedience from one lawful Biſhop. All 
that can be ſaid to mitigate this fault is, that they do it ignorantly, as they have 
been miſtaught and miſfinformed. And I hope that many ot them are free from ob- 
ſtinacy , and hold the Truth implicitely in & preparation of their minds , bein 
ready to receiveit , when God ſhall reveal it to them. How far this may n_—_ 
( not the crime, but ) their perſons from formal Schiſm, either 2 toto or 2 taxto, 1 de- 
termine not, but leave them to ſtand or fall before their own Maſter. 

But though theſe Proteſtants were worthy of this contumely, yet ſurely the Ro- 
maniſts are no fit- perſons to object it , whoſe opiniaſtrety did hinder an Uniform Re- 
formation of the Weſtern Church. Who did firſt inveſt Presbyters with Epiſcopal 
8. and the power of — and Confirming , but the Court of Rome, 

y their Commitlhons and Delegations , tor avaritious ends? And could they think 
that 
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that the World would believe, that necellity is not as ſtrong and effeCtual a dif- 

tion as their mercenary Bulls? It is not at all material , whether Epiſcopacy 
and Prieſthood be Two diſtin& Orders , or diſtinct Degrees of the ſame Orders, 
the one ſubordinate to the other, whether Epiſcopal Ordination do introduce a 
new Character , or extend the old. For it is generally confeſſed by both Parties , 
Proteſtants and Roman-Catholicks , that the ſame power and authority is neceſſary 
to the extenſion of a Character, or grace given by Ordination , which is required 
to the Inſtitution of a Sacrament , that is not Humane, but Divine. Theſe avari- 
cious praQtices of that Court , ( though it be not commonly obſerved) were the 
Firſt ſource of theſe preſent controveriies about Epiſcopacy and Eccleſiaſtical Diſci- 
pline, which do now ſo much diſturb the peace of the Church. 

The Second fault which he imputeth to me is , That I endeavour to clear the Eng- 
liſh Church from Schiſm onely in relation to the Church of Rome , uot to all other Chur- 
ches. It was altogether needleſs to have troubled his own head , or his Readers 
with this. For Firſt , He eſteems none of all thoſe Churches to be true Churches , 
but a Maſi of Monſters , an Hydra of many heads, or ſo many Packs of Hereticks 
and Schiſmaticks, making the Roman Church and the Catholick Church to be 
Convertibles. Secondly , It had not onely been vain, but a fign of guilt , to make 
a defence before we were accuſed. None-of thoſe Churches, nor any body elſe 
that ever I heard of, hath accuſed us for deſerting them, before R. C. and he hath 


received his Anſwer. If it had been necdful, the Church of Rome had ſaved us that & ©+2+ $8. 


labour by excommunicating them beforc-hand., I onely wiſh more intelligence be- 
tween us and them. 


My Third fault is , That Tendeavorr principally to juſtifie our ſeparation from the x1, churchol 
Roman Church, for the perſonal faults of Popes, And my Fourth fault is, That IJ England had 


wt arati the Court of Rome for ther evil manners. That this ij better grounds 
mſtifie oxr ſeparation from the Court of fl is is not —_— 
faults of Pop + 


awful to do, he proves by ſundry Authorities and Arguments , I think the rather 
becauſe no man denies it , or doubts of it, or becauſe he would infinuate to his 
Reader that we do deny it. If he had pleaſed , he might have contracted theſe 
Two faults into one. The Pope and his Court make but One Confiſtory , and per- 
ſonal faults, and evil manners are the ſame thing, It had been needful to have 
joyned them together , to give them a little more weight: for being twiſted , they 
weigh not half a grain. Firſt, I deny that we hold perſonal faults or evil man- 
ners a ſufficient cauſe of ſeparation. Secondly , That ſeparation which was made, 
was made by themſelves , not by us. Thirdly, I deny that the Pope, or Court of 
Rome ever had right to any Juriſdiction over us: and if they ever had any pretence 
of right, we had other manner of grounds for ſeparation than evil manners: As 
new Articles of Faith 3 obtruding of idolatrous , ſuperſtitious, and ſinful Duties. 
groſs Uſurpation of the Rights of ehe Sovereign Prince, and all Orders and degrees 
of SubjeAs, the overthrow or endangering of the publick peace and tranquillity of 
the Kingdom : unlawful Oaths contrary to our Allegiance to our King, contrary to 
that Duty which all Chriſtians do owe to General Councils : And Laſtly, the Pope's 
quitting of his Patriarchal Power. Yet by his leave, Tyranny, Oppreſlion, and 
Rapine, are ſomewhat more than perſonal faults, and may be juſt grounds to Prin- 
ces and Commonwealths to ſubſtra& obedience , until there be a Reformation of 
exorbitant Abuſes, Some perſonal faults, as Simony and Schiſm, may give juſt 
occaſion to Chrittians to ſeparate from pretended Popes. But there are other faults 
inherent in the Office of the Pope , not his Epiſcopal Office , which was inſtituted 
by Chriſt or his Apoſtles 3 nor his Patriarchal Office, which was inſtituted by the 
Church; but his pretended Monarchical Office , whereby he hath uſurped a Power 
paramount over the higheſt Tribunal of the Church , that is, a General Council, 
whereof more ſhall be ſaid in due place. Theſe faults give uſt cauſe to a General 
Council to ſeparate the Popes themſelves, and to take away their dominecring 
Courts; or to a Sovereign Prince with a National Council , to ſhake off their Ty- 
ramnical Yoke, 
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not in Eſſen- 


CHAP. II. 
Concerning the ſtating of the Queſtion, 


N ſtating the Queſtion I obſerved this Method Firſt, To ſhew what Eccleſia- 

ſtical Separations were not Schiſmatical, As Firſt , Thoſe Separations which 

proceed out of a ſudden paſſionate heat, without attempting to make any par- 
ties,, as thoſe between St, Paul and Barnabas 3 St. Hierome and Ruffinus 3 St. Chry- 
ſoſtome and Epiphanius. Secondly , Premeditated claſhings of Biſhops or Churches 
long maintained ( if they forbear to cenſure one another, and be ready to ſubmit to 
the Determination of a General Council ) are not Schiſmatical 3 as thoſe betwcen 
the Roman and African Biſhops about Appeals and Rebaptization. Thirdly, Where 
juſt cauſe of Separation is given 3 for there the Separaters are innocent , and they 
who give the cauſe are Schiſmaticks. Fourthly , Separation , from an erroneous 
Church, or Paſtor, in their Errors. Of all theſe, and their Proofs , R. C, takes 
no notice at all, but paſſeth ſilently by them, without either granting, denying , or 
diſtinguiſhing. ' 

The Firſt Exception that he takes, is againſt my Two ſuppoſed Definitions of 
Schiſm : The former is , Schiſm is a criminousſciſure , rent , or diviſion in the Church, 
an Eccleſiaſtical Sedition , like to a mutiny in an Army , or a fatiion in a State. The 
Second , Meer Schiſm is a culpable rupture or breach of the Catholick, Communion. And 
to ſupply my defect, he promiſeth a better Definition of his own. True Schiſm is 
a voluntary diviſion in ſome ſubſtantial part of the true Church. Really , I do not won- 
der if my Definitions be not compleat. I do not take my ſelf to have ſo happy a 
vein, that all that I utter ſhould be a Definition. I did not hold it needful , nor 
had any purpoſe/o denne Schiſm, but onely to explain it, which my very words 
might have taught him. Schiſm_ ſignifies a criminous ſeiſuere , not is , but feonifies, 
And thoſe Two fimilitudes added to the foot of my pretended Detmition , like 3 
mutiny in an —w., 4 or fattion in a State. Similitudes are apt to illuſtrate, but not 
to define. The Definition and the thing defined are ever the ſame. Thoſe things 
which are like one/another, are never the fame. But let us view his grand Exce- 
ptions to my ſuppoſed Definitions. | 

My Firſt great fault is, That I do not expreſs it thus: in ſome ſubſtantial part or parts 
of the Church, For all Schiſm is in eſſentials, otherwiſe diviſion in Eccleſiaſtical Ceremo- 
nies, or Scholaſtical Opinions ſhould be Schiſm, Here is nothing new but his reaſon, 
to which I Anſwer, that all differences in Rites and Ceremonies are not Schiſmati- 
cal; but if unlawtfulor ſinful Rites be obtruded by any Church, as a condition of 
their Communion, and a ſeparation enſue thereupon 3 the Obtruders of ſinful Rites, 
and they who break the Unity of the Church, for difference in indifferent Rites, arc 
guilty of Schiſm. So likewiſe Scholaſtical Opinions are free, and may be defended 
both ways Scholaſticallyz but if they be obtruded Magiſterially upon Chriſtians as 
neceſſary Articles of Faith, they render the obtruders truly Schiſmatical. This is 
the caſe of the Church of Rome in both theſe particular inſtances : and thercfore it 
is not true, that all Schiſm is a Diviſion in the eſſentials of Religion, or its ſubtan- 
tial parts, When Pope Vittor Excommunicated the Eaſtern Churches about the ob- 
ſervation of Eaſter, the difference was but about Rite, aut Ritus potius tempore ( faith 
a Roman Catholick ) or rather the time of a Rite. Yct it occaſioned a Schiſm, for 
cither Vifor's Key did err, and then he was the Schiſmatick; or it did not err, and 
then they were the Schiſmaticks, What the opinion of Irexexs and the Fathers of 
that age was, Exſebius tells us, that their Letters were extant, wherein they chid 
Vifor tharply about it. There was much and long contention between the Sees of 
Rome and Conſtantinople, concerning the Eccletiaſtical Juriſdiction of Bulgaria , 1 
meer human? Rite, nothing to the ſubſtance of the Church, And Fohn the Eighth 
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Excommunicated Jonatins the Patriarch about it. Here was a Schiſin, but no efſenti- Bar. Annah 
al of Religion concerned. How many groſs Schiſms have been in the Church of ®** $78 


Rome, meerly about the due election of their Popes, a matter of humane right, 
which was ſometimes in the Emperors, ſometimes in the People, ſometimes in the 
whole Roman Clergy, and now in the Colledge of Cardinals? Eſſentials of Religi- 


on uſe not to be fo mutable. 


Nay, I believe that it we ſearch narrowly into the hrſt ſource and Original of all 
the famous Schiſms that, have been in the Church, as Novatianiſm , and Donatiſns, 
&c. we ſhall find that it was about the Canons of the Church, no ſubſtantials of 
Religion. Novatians firſt ſeparation from Cornelizs, was upon pretence that he him- 
ſelf was more ducly ele&ed Biſhop bt Rome, not about any eſſential of Religion. 
The firſt Original ot the Schilm of the Donatiſts, was becauſe the Catholick Church 
would not Excommunicate them who were accuſed to have been traditores. On 
the other ſide, Feliciſimus raiſed a Schilm in the Church of Carthage, and ſet up Altar 
againſt Altar, becaulc the lapſi, or thoſe who had fallen in time of perſecution,might 
not preſently be reſtored, upon the mediation of the Conteſſors, or,as they then ſtiled 
them, Martyrs. What Schiſms have been raiſcd in the Church of England about 
round or ſquare, white or black, about a Cap, or a Surpleſs, or the tign of the 
Croſs, or kneeling at the regeiving of the bleſſed Sacrament, or the uſe of the Ring 
in Marriage ? What bitter contenttons have been among the Franciſcans in former 
times about their Habits, what colour they ſhould be, white, or black, or grayz and 
what faſhion, long, or ſhort, to make them more conformable to the rule of St. 
Francis ? W ith that violence have theſe petty quarrels been proſecuted, in ſo much 
as two ſucceeding Popes, upon two ſolemn hearings,durſtnot determine them. And 
nothing was wanting to a complete Schiſm but a ſentence. 

He might have ſpared his Second proots of his three ſubſtantial parts, he meaneth 
eſſential properties, of the Church, until it had been once denyed. Yet I cannot 
but obſerve how he makes Herelie now worſe than Schiſm, becauſe Hereſy denyeth 
the truth of God, which ſimple Schiſm doth not , whereas tormerly he made Schiſin 
worle than Idolatry. 

The Second fault which he imputeth to me is, That I confound meer Schiſm with 
Schiſm mixed with Hereſy, and bring in matters of faith 10 juſtifie our Diviſion from the 
Roman Church. The ſecond fault is like the former, both begotten in his own 
brain, Let him read my ſuppoſed definition over and over again, and he ſhall not 


* find the leaſt trace of any ſuch confuſion in it. To bring in their Errors in matter 


of Faith, to juſtifie us, not onely from Hereſie, but from meer Schiſm, is very pro- 
per, He himſelf hath already confeſſed it ; 1 hope he will ſtand to his word, for it 
is too evident a Truth to be denyed 3 that ſuppoſing they hold Errors in matters of 
Faith, and make theſe their Errors a condition of their Communion 3 zt is #0: one- 
ly lawful, but neceſſary, and a virtue to ſeparate from them, Their very Errors in mat- 
ters of Faith, and their impoſing them upon us as neceſſary Articles, do juſtifie a 
ſeparation from them, and acquit us before God and man from all ctiminous Schiſm, 
whether meer or mixed. The fin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was not meer 
Schiſm, but Ambition, Treaſon, and Rebellion. Korah would have had the High- 
Prieſthood from Aaron; and Dathan and Abiram would have been ſovereign Princes 


In the place of Moſes, by right of the Primogeniture of Knben. 


So he proceeds to my other Definition. Meer Schiſm is aculpable Rupture or breach 
of the Catholick, Communion, to which he faith 1 add in the next page, without ſuffici- 
ent ground, and ſhould have added alſo, in Sacraments or lawful Miniſtry, and Laſtly 
have thewed, what is a ſufficient ground. But he miſtakes throughout : for Firſt to 
have added without ſuthcient grounds, had been a needleſs Tautology, which is 
not tolerable in a Definition. To fay that it is culpable, implies that it wants ſuff- 
cient grounds, - For if it had ſathcient grounds, it were not culpable. Secondly, 
to have added in Sacraments or lawful Miniſtry,had been to ſpoil the Detinitivon, or 
Deſcription rather,and to make it not convertible with the thing Detined or Def- 
cribed. I have ſhewed that tliere are many meer Schiſins, that are neither in Sacra- 
ments nor lawful Miniſtry. Laſtly, I have ſhewed what are ſuthcient grounds, and 
that the Church of Rome gave ſufficient cauſe of ſeparation, it he pleats to take it 
ito conſideration, Hc 
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He faith, internal Communion is not neceſſary to make a man a Member of a viſible 
Church, or ts make bim a Catholick,, neither is it put into the definition of the Church, 
Let it be ſo, I am far from ſuppoting that none but Saints are within the Commy. 
nion of a true viſible Church : But I am ſure it is a good caution both for them 
and us. There is a mental Schiſm as well as a mental Murther. Whoſoever bateth 
bis Brother is a Murtherer. What will it avail a man to be a Catholick in the eye of 
the World, and a Schiſinatick in the eye of God ? to be a Member of the viſible 
Church, and to be caſt into utter darkneſs ? He is not a Few who is one outwardly, 
neither is that Circumciſion which is outward in the fleſh. But he is a Few who is ow 
inwardly, and Circumciſion is that of the heart. ( Sohe is not a Catholick who is one 
outwardly, but he who is a Catholick inwardly ) whoſe praiſe is not of men, but of 
God. 

Then I ſet down whercin the external Communion of Catholicks doth conſiſt , 
in the ſame Creeds or Confethons of Faith, in the participation of the ſame Sacra- 
ments, in the ſame Liturgies or divine Offices, in the uſe of the ſame publick Rites 
and Ceremonies, in the Communicatory Letters, and admithion of the fame DiC. 
cipline. Theſe Obſervations about the parts of the Catholick Communion, are 
innocent, ſo indifferent, and ſo unſubſervient to either party, that I hoped they might 
paſs without any cenſure. But behold there is not one of them can eſcape an ex- 
ception. To the Firſt part of Catholick Communion in the ſame Creeds, he takes 
Two cxceptions3 Firſt, That Communion in Faith is pretended a ſufficient excuſe from 
true Schiſm, Fear it not; no man dreameth that Communion with the Church in 
her Creed doth acquit from Schiſm 3 but not Communicating with the Church in 
her Creed, doth make both Schiſm and Hereſie. The having of Faith doth not 
ſupply the want of Charity z but the want of one neceſſary requiſite, renders the 
having of another inſufficient, Bonum ex ſingulis circumſtantiis, malum ex quolibet 

ectn. 
ik Second Exception is, That true ſaving Faith requireth not onely a Communion 
in the Creed, but in all Gods words cleerly revealed to him, and ſufficiently propoſed. 1 
Anſwer, What is neceſſary for this man, at this time, in this place, is one thing 
what is neceſſary for all Chriſtians, at all times, in all places, is another thing, 
Though all revealed truths be alike neceſſary to be believed, when they are known, 
yet all revealed truths are not alike neceſſary to be known. And they who know 
them not,are not obliged to Communicate in the belict of them, until they know 
them. So to believe them when they are revealed to us, is a neceſſary duty of all 
Chriſtians: And yet the explicite beliet of them is no neceſſary part of Chriſtian 
Communion. He that holds faft the old Creed of the Church, hath all things that 
are abſolutely neceſſary in point of Faith. Perhaps he thinks that the determinati- 
on of the Roman Church is a ſufficient propoſal ; we know no ſuch thing, Let 
him Firſt win the privilege and then enjoy it. 

To the Second and Third parts of Catholick Communion he obje&s, That it is 
not ſufficient to participate in Catholick, Sacraments, unleſs it be done with Catholicky, 
This is true. How can they be parts of Catholick Communion, it no Catholicks 
do participate of them ? But here are Two advertiſements neceſſary : the Ons, 
that Sacraments purely Adminiſtred, and Sacraments corruptly Adminiſtred, ſo long 
as the Abuſes do not deſtroy the Eflence, are the ſame Sacraments, As Baptiſm 
Adminiſtred in pure water,and Baptiſm Adminiftred with Salt and Spittle alſo, is 
the ſame Baptiſm. The other, that it is not any Church of one denomination what- 
ſoever, either Roman or other, that cither is the Catholick Church, or is to Judge 
under Chriſt who are true Catholicks. There are many more Catholicks without 
the Romay Communion, than within it. Our Separatiſts in England having Firlt 
laid their own drowtſie conceits for infallible grounds, that their Diſcipline is the 
Scepter of Chriſt, that they alone are Zion, and all other Societies Babylon 3 then 
they apply all the power, and priviledges, and prerogatives of the Church unto 
themſelves. So the Church of Rome having HMattered it ſelf into an Opinion, that 
ſhe alone is the Catholick Church, and all other Churches divided from her, Hereti- 
cal or Schiſmatical Conventicles, though they be Three or Four times larger than 
her ſelf; preſently lays hold on the Keys of the Church, opens and ſhuts, lets in and 
thruſts out, makes Catholicks and unmakes Catholicks, at her pleaſure, He 
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He tels us That the Communion of the Church doth not neceſſarily imply the ſame Rites 
and Ceremonies, 1 know it right well. The Queens Daughter was arraicd in a 
Garment wrought about with divers colours. : No men have been ſo much to 
blame as the Church of Rome, in obtruding indifferent Rites as neceſſary duties 
upon other Churches. But yet the more Harmony and Uniformity that there is in 
Rites, the greater is the Communion. The Church is compared to an Army with 
Banners. What a diſorderly Army would it be, if every Souldier was left tree to 
wear his ownGolowrs, and to give his own Words? 

1 know th@ommunion ot the Church did not confiſt in Communicatory Let- 
ters, but they were both expreſſions, and excellent helps and adjuments, of Unity, 
and Antidotes againſt Schilm. What he faith now the Third time of our Com- 
municating with Schiſmaticks, hath been anſwered already. 

Wherefore ( faith he ) ſince 1. D. hath failed ſo many ways in defining Schiſm, let us $49, 41 
define if better. And then he brings in his Dennition Triumphantly : Tre Schiſm is 
4 voluntary diviſion in ſome ſubſtantial part of the true Church, that is, in ſome eſſential 
of Chriſtian Religion. Where lyes the difference? I call it a ſeparation, and he 
calls it a diviſion 3 I ſay culpable, and he faith voluntarily ; omnis culps eft volunta- 
ria. My expreſſions are more ſignificant and Emphatical. All the difference lycs 
in theſe words, in ſome ſubſtantial part of the true Church. Which for the form of 
exprellion is improper, to make Eſſential Properties to be ſubſtantial parts; and for 
the matter is moſt untrue : for there have been, are, and may be, many Schifms 
which do not concern any Eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion. - I would borrow one Ichiſnaricks 
word more with him, why he calls it rathers diviſion of the true Church, than a di- jp parrdo ill 
viſion from the true Church. I know ſome Roman-Catholicks have doubted and remain inthe 
ſuſpended their judgments, whether Schiſmaticks be ſtill Members of the Catholick Carholick 
Church, others have determined that they are: And we are of the ſame mind, that tre 
in part they do remain till coupled and mortiſed to the Church, that is in thoſe 
things wherein they have made no ſeparation, ex ea parte in texture compage detinen- 
tur, in ceters ſciſſi ſunt. And that in this reſpe&, the Catholick Church by their Auguſt. I. 1. 
Baptiſm doth beget Sons and Daughters to God. And we think we have St. Amu- de Bapr. cents 
ftin for us in this alſo. Una eft Eccleſia que ſola Catholica nominatur, & quicquid ſuum Dinatilare 
habet in Communionibus diverſorum 2 ſua unitate ſeparatis, per hoc quod ſuum in iis habet, 

ipſa utique genera, non ille, This perhaps is contrary to R. C. his Opinions, hows- T1dem &< 10. 
Hop we thank him for it : But we do not think Schiſmaticks to be equally in the 

Church with Catholicks, nor to be capable of Salvation, without Repentance par- 

ticular or general. 

He faith, That Univerſal Schiſm or a diviſion from the whole Church is always wick: 
ed, becauſe the Univerſal Church, can give no juſt cauſe of diviſion from ber. And he 

oves it out of St. Auſtin: His week are thele,ſi poſſunt, quod fieri non poteſt, aliqui Auguſt. 89.4%: 

abere juſtam cauſam, qua Communionem ſuam ſeparent .8 Communione orbis terrarum, If 
any could have a juſt cauſe to ſeparate their Communion from the whole Communion of 
the whole World, which cannot be, Let him always bring ſuch proofs which concern 
not us , but make directly againſt himſelf, It is they who have ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the Communion of the whole World, Grecian, Ruſſian, Armenian, 
Abiſfine, Proteſtant, by their cenſures. We have made no abſolute ſeparation even 
from the Roman Church it ſelf, I fay more, that all Schiſm whether Univerſal or 
particular is wicked, But ftill he confounds Schiſm, which is always unlawfal, 
with ſeperation which is many times lawful, (I take the word according to its uſe, 
not according to its derivation. ) Hear R. C. his ingenuous Confettion in this 
place, which overthrowes and caſts flat to the ground, all that he hath endeavou- 
red to build in this Survey. Neither indeed, can there be any ſubſtantial diviſion from x. e. his cow, 
any particular Church, unlefl ſhe be really Heretical or Schiſmatical. T ſay really, becauſe feſſion. 
dy be realy votes why ergy? -_ _ a true particular Church, be= 
eauſe ſhe is invincibly ignorant of Hereſy or Schiſm, o may require profeſſion of ber 
Hereſy, as a condition of Communicating with her, in which h deviſior 1 bes no 
Schiſm or Sin, but virtue and neceſſary. Apply but this to the Ronzarn and Englift 
Churches, and the controverſie is ended. The Romay Church is ſuch a particular 
Church as he hath here deſcribed. The Engliſh Church hath been ſeparated, (but 
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we will {uppoſe that it had ſeparated it ſelf ) from the Roman. In this caſe, by tis 


own confettion, the Schiſin lyes at the door of the Roman Church, from which the 


ſeparation was made, if they ſeparated Firſt, from the pure pritnitive Church which 
was before them, not locally, but morally. Yet, faith he,this Erroneous Church is 
ſtill morally a true particular Church. Either this Church hath not all eſſentials of x 
Chriſtian Church, and then how doth it till continue a+ t#rze Church ? Or it hath 
all the cſentials, and then a true Church in ſubſtance may give juſt ground t9 
ſeparate from her in material Hereſic and Schiſm. I will be as tree ygith him con- 
cerning the Univerſal Church. If any man or Society of Chriſtians Tparate them 
ſelves from the United Communion of the whole Catholick Church , diſperſed 
throughout the World, I cannot excuſe him from Schiſm. For whether the Cz. 
tholick Church of this preſent Age may err or not, this is certain ſhe cannot err Uni. 
verſally in any thing that is neceſſary to Salvation, nor with obſtinacy. And other 
inferiour errors-(if there be any ſuch ) are not of weight enough to yield ſufficient 
ground of ſeparation, from the Communion of the Catholick Church United, 
But for the divided parts of the Catholick Church, a man may differ from all of 
them in inferior points, (ome in one thing, ſome in another, wherem they differ one 
from another, and ſeparate from ſome of them in their errors without criminoyz 
Schiſm 3 And yet maintain a perfe& Union with the Catholick Church United, 

I muſt not here forget to put R. C.in mind, of fandry Propoſitions laid down 
by me in this place, tending much to the clearing of this preſent Controverſie, all 
which he paſſeth by untouched : as this, That external Communion may ſome- 
times be lawfully ſuſpended, or withdrawn : That there is not the like necellity of 
Communicating in all externals : That Catholick Communion implies not Unity 
in all Opinions : - That inferiors in ſome caſes may lawfully ſubſtrack Communion 
from their Superiors, and in ſpecial the Biſhop of Kome: That in tra of time, 
abufes will creep into Chriſtian Churches, and ought to be reformed. 

Onely whereas I ſaid in the Vindication, that the ancient Britannick, Churches were 
never judged,( that is cenſured by a judgment of Juriſdiction ) to be Schiſmatick 
for their different obſervation of Eaſter, (he ſaith ) they were judged Schiſmatich, 
beth by Catholicky of that time, and ſmce, and Proteſtants, and that he hath proved itin 
one of his Treatiſes. I never faw his Treatiſe, but I know his manner of proof well 
enough. I ſay it over again, that I do not believe that they were ever judged 
Schiſmaticks for it, either by the Church, or by a Council, or by any lawful or ſup- 
poſed Superior, which ſhews plainly that they were not under the JuriſdiQiondf 
the Biſhop of Rome. For it is not credible that he ſhould Excommunicate the 
Afatick Biſhops for that obſervation, and ſuffer his own Subjets to, differ from him 
under his Noſe, which is the onely reaſon why I urged it, And I expect the proof 
of the contrary at the Greekg Calends, My Aſſertion is Negative, that they were 
not ſentenced as Schiſmaticks; this is Affirmative, that they were cenſured, The 
burthen of the proof lyes upon him. Let him ſhew who judged them, when, and 
where, or that they were cenſured at all, 

I ſhewed clearly in the Vindication , out of the Colloquy between the Catho- 

licks, and Donatiſts at Carthage , that the Catholick Church is no Church of one 
denomination, but the whole Chriſtian World. True, faith he, Neither the 


i Church of the City of Rome , nor of Aﬀeick , is the Catholick, Church, but the whole 


Church of Chriſt. By the Church of Rome , I underſtand not cither the Church of 
the City of Rome , or the Dioceſs of Rome , or the Patriarchate of Rome , but all 
Churches of the Roman Communion , which altogether do not make-the Fourth 
part of the Chriſtian World, Yea, faith he, but the whole Church is not ſuch a mul- 
titude, or multitudes , of Chriſtians who ”_ onely in Fundamentals , but diſagree in 
other points of Faith , and differ wholly in Communion of Sacraments, All theſe great 
multitudes of Chriſtians, he feareth not to call a maſs of Monſters , and an Hybbs of 
many Heads , becauſe they are not wholly one in profeſſion of Faith, Communion of S- 
craments , and lawful Miniſtery, as that Catholick Primitive Church was, 1 won- 
der he ſhould forget their own diſtinction of the Virtual, Repreſentative, and Eſſen- 
tial Church , that is, theſe multitudes of diſperſed Chriſtians. I hope there be 
others that will not Nleight them ſo much, I confeſs, that the Primitive —_—y 
/ Churc 
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Church had an exa&t Communion in all Eſſentials, or Fundamentals, and in ma- 

ny other things. But that they had differences alſo of leſſer moment in points of 

Dodtrine and Diſcipline , aud Forms of Adminiſtration of the Holy Sacraments , 

and Liturgics , no man can doubt that hath ' his eyes in his head, Yet theſe leſſer 
inconſiderable differences could produce no Schiſin ,, whileſt one Church did not 

condemn another , and all did ſubmit themſelves to the determination of a General 

Council, as the higheſt Judge of controverſies upon Earth. The reaſon of their 

Agreement was plainly this , becauſe all Churches received the Primitive Creed , 

and no Church exated more in point of Faith than the Primitive Creed, It would 

better become the Church of Rome,. to repent of their raſh temerarious cenſure, in 

excluding above Three parts of the Chriſtian World from the Communion of 

Saints, out of Paſſion and Self-intereſt , becauſe they will not acknowledge the $u- 

premacy of the Roman Biſhop, no more than their Predeceſſors did before them , 1ntereſt makes 
from the beginning. It theſe diſperſed and deſpiſed multitudes of Chriſtians would Catholicks 
but ſubmit to the Roman Yoke, their Religion would be found Orthodox enough , _ the Conre 
and they would'no longer be held a maſs of Monſters , and an Hydra of many Heads , I_ 
but pals multer for good Catholicks. Take an Inſtance or Two. Ot all theſe Thom. a Jeu, ? 
multitudes of Chriſtians , the Aſſyrians , or the Neſtorians, have not the beſt repute. cred by D5- 
Yet when Elias, a petty Patriarch of Muzal , ſubmitted to the Biſhop of Rome , &or Field 
and ſent the confelhion of his Faith, it was found to be Orthodox. Of later days, 3-< tt 

about the year 1595. when part of the Ryſſians , ſubjet to the Crown of Poland, 

ſubmitted themſelves to the Papacy, becauſe they could not have free acceſs to the 

Patriarch of Conſtantinople; in their ſubmilſion they articled for the free exerciſe of ,,,, 24-4 

the Greek, Religion. To come nearer home, This is certain, that Pixs the Fourth' 

ſent Vincentio Parpalia with Letters of Credence to Queen Elizabeth , with 

ſecret Inſtructions3 for he intreated her in his Letter , to give the ſame credit to bis 

Agent , which ſhe would do to himſelf. If theſe Inſtructions were not written , we 

need not wonder. Such Inſtructions are not to be ſeen publickly , unleſs they 

take effet, But ſonic of our Authours of great note, in theſe days write poſitive- 

ly, others probably , upon common report, that he offered the Pope's Confirma- Babing. upon 
tion of the Engliſh Liturgy , and the free uſe of the Sacrament in both kinds, &#e, Fumbers c. 74 
ſo ſhe would joyn with the Romiſh Church , and acknowledge the Primacy of the a. di 
Chair of Rome. It is Intereſt, not Religion, that makes Catholicks , and Here- Elif. pr 
ticks, or Schiſmaticks, with the Court of Rome, Laſtly , All theſe famous Churx- 

ches, or the moſt of them , which he calls ( multitudes of Chriſtians ) have a 
perfe&t concord both among themfelves , and with the Primitive Church, in all 
Eſſentials. How ſhould it be otherwiſe, whileſt they hold the ſame Creed with- 

out Addition or Subſtraction? They agree in moſt leſſer Truths. They hold their 

old Liturgies, and forms of Adminiſtration of the Sacraments , with leG variati- 

on than the Church of Rome. If there be ſome differences among them, the Ro- 
maniſts have as great among themſelves, One of theſe Churches alone, the Church 

of Conftantinople,hath as many dependents and adherents, as all the Churches of the 
Roman Communion put together. And I believe, a greater harmony within it (elf 

in DoQtrine, Sacraments, and Diſcipline. Whereas he chargeth me, that T pro- 

feſs to communicate with the Catholick, Church onely in Fundamentals, not in any other 

thing , he wrongs me much, but himſelf miore, For I profeſs my ſelf ready to ad- 

here to the united Communion of the true Catholick Church in all things, whether 

they be Fundamentals or no Fundamentals z whether they be credends or agenda , 
things to be believed or to be praticed. 

He faith , The Church of Rome is not bomogeneal with the Proteſtant Church. This $28. 52 
15 true, qua tales as they are Roman and Proteſtant, The Roman Church is not a 
Proteſtant Church , nor the Proteſtant Church a Roman Church. - Yet both the 

one and the other may be homogeneous Members of the Catholick Church, Their | 
difference in Eſſentials is but imaginary, Yet he goes about to prove it by Three ag op mmm 
ntents, Firſt, An Idolatrous Church differs fil from a True Church. But rially Idols. 
he aith, T charge the Church of Rome with Idolatry , in the Adoration of the Sacra= trows, 

ment. Judge , Reader , if this be not like the envious man in the Fable, who was 


contented to have one of his own Eyes put out , that his Fellow might loſe 
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his Eyes. He had rather his own Church ſhould be” queſtioned of Idolatry , thay 
that the Proteſtant Church ſhould be a coheir with her of Salvation. Becauſe the 
Ear is not the Eye, 5s it therefore not of the Body ? In the places alledged by him, x 
do not charge the Church of Reme with Idolatry. In the one place I ſpeak of the 
Adoration of the Sacrament as an abuſe, but not one word of Idolatry. In the 
other place, I ſpeak of the petil of Idolatry, but not a word of the Agoration of 
Bell 1.4. ds he Sacrament. If he cite his Authours after this manner , he may prove what he 
Sac. Exch, c, liſt» Again , The Sacrament is tobe adored , ſaid the Council of Trent, That is, 
29s formally the Body and Blood of Chrift, ſay ſome of your Authours, we ſay the ſame, 
The Sacrament , that is , the ſpecies of Bread and Wine , ſay others. That we deny, 
and eſteem it to be Idolatrous. Should we charge the whole Church with 1do- 
latry, for the error of a party?- Laſtly I Anſwer, that a true Church out of invincible 
ignorance may fall into material Idolatry. He himſelf conteſſeth that it may fall 
in material Hereſie and Schiſmz And Schiſm with him is worſe than Idolatry, 
| Though the Church of Rome do give divine Worſhip to the Creature, ( or at leaſt 
| a party among them ) yet Iam fo charitable as to hope, that they intend it to the 
Creator, 

From the Adoration of the Sacramenthe paſſeth to Juſtification by ſpecial Faith onely, 
and from thence to the propitiatory Sacrifice in the Maſs. As if Two Churches could 
not differ about any Queſtions, nay not in the forms of expreſſion, but preſently the 
one of them muſt ceaſe to be a true Church. - I dare fay, that when Ihave declz- 

Special Faith red my Faith intheſe Two particulars, he dare not ſtep one ſtep beyond me. Orif 
is no Article he do, he ſteps into a manifeſt Error. I do acknowledge true inherent righteouſ- 
of our Creed. | (2 :n (45. life, though imperfect, by which a Chriſtian is rendred truly juſt,as Gold 
iy is true Gold, though it be mixed with ſome droſs. But if Juſtification be oppoſed 
to condemnation, and ſignifie a legal acquittal from guilt formerly contracted, as 

Rom-8: 33 7; God that juftifieth, who is be that condemneth ? Then it is the free Grace of God 
that juſtifieth us tor the merits of Chriſt, by the new Evangelical Covenant of be- 

lieving. But where doth the Church of England teach, that man is juſtified by ſpe- 

Mark n6: 16, cial F aith ? No where. He that believeth and is Baptized ſhall be ſaved, that is a part 
of the Catholick Faith : But T believe and am Baptized,that is juſtifying Faith : There 

fore T ſhall he ſaved, that is ſpecial Faith. There may be Catholick Faith without 

juſtifying Faith, and juſtifying Faith without ſpecial Faith, becauſe a man may truly 

believe, and yet not know ſo afſuredly that he doth believe, and that he ſhall perſe- 


£ Cor.12:16, 


vere in his belick, as to be able to inferthe Concluſion. Special Faith is a rare Jewel, 1 


not to be acquired but by long experience, by being deeply radicated in holine(s, and 
by the extraordinary grace of God, So far heerrs from Truth, when he faith, That 
uſtification by ſpecial Faith is prora & puppis, the Life and Soul and definition of « 
Prateſtant. But ſuppoſing it were true, what a ſirange arguing were this ? All 
Proteſtants believe juſtification by ſpecial Faith:But the Church of Rome condemneth 
ſpecial Faith : Therefore the Proteſtant and the Roman Church are not both tre 
Churches. As if it were impoſhble for one true Church, to condemn the Opinions 

of another. But we ſhall meet with this ſubje& of ſpecial Faith again. | 
Papiſiscan — And for his power to offer Sacrifice, Proteſtants have as much power as Romanift, 
| enB The holy Euchariſt is a Commemoration, a.Repreſentation, an Application of the 
thaneProte» |2ll-ſufficient propitiatory Sacrifice of the Croſs. If his Sacrifice of the Maſs haye 
ſtancs, any. other propitiatory power or virtue in it, than to Commemorate, Repreſent, and 
Apply, the merit of the Sacrifice of the Croſs, let him ſpeak plainly what it is 
Bell I. r, de Belloymine knew no more of this Sacrifice than we.Sacrificium crucis, 8c. The Sacrifice 
Mijs. C35. the Croſtremitteth all ſins ? , preſent, and to come 3 ſeeing it acquired a moſt ſufficient price 
for the fins of ,the whole World. And therefore that Sacrifice being finiſhed, por," 
being remitted \ there remains not any Oblation for ſin like to that, zhat is, for acqui- 
ring's price or ualue for the remiſſion of fins. To what uſe then ſerves the Sacrifice of 
the Ma ? ; Hear him out. Adhuc ſunt, 8c. There are yet, and will be unto the end of 
#he World, theſe to. whom.this price of deliverance is t0 be applyed. If this be all, 
> Cclearly.itis, to apply that price of deliverance, which Chriſt paid for us; then what 
noiſe have they,raiſed, in the World to no purpoſe? Then our Sacrifice is as good 35 
theirs. Of our not Communicating with themin Sacraments, he hath received an 
ac+ 
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account formerly 3 and of our Minilters wanting power to offer Sacrifice , he ſhall 
receive a juſt account in due place. 


I faid, that aman might render himſelt guilty of Heretical pravity four ways 


Se8.8. 


Firſt, by disbelieving any fundamental Article of Faith, or neceſſary part of ſaving Four ways to 
Truth. For though Fundamentals onely be fimply neceffary to be known of all incur Heretical 


:4;4ns.yet there arc many other Truths revealed by God, which being known, 
_ ==. "a to be belicved as thaFundamentals themſelves, And to Niſeredit any 
one of theſe lefſer Truths, after it is knowa that God hath revealed it, is as much 
as to deny the truth of God, or to deny all the F undamentals put together. A+ 
gainſi this he urgeth, that Hereſie is incurred by disbelieving any point of Faith what- 
ſoever, if it be ſufficiently propoſed. Right, it it be {o propoſed that a man knows 
it to be a revealed truth, or might know it, if he did not obſtinately ſhut his eycs 
againſt evident light. But the Church of Rome is no ſuch ſufficient or infallible 
propoſer, that every man 1s bound to receive its determinations as Oracles. But 
R. C. leaves theſe words out of my diſcourſe, | or neceſſary part of ſaving truth, ] 
that is neceſſary to ſome perſons, in ſome places, at ſometimes, to whom they arc 
ſufficiently revealed. Is this fair dealing ? 

Secondly, I faid that the Herehe was incurted, by believing ſuperſtitious Errors 
or Additions, which do virtually and by evident conſequence, overthrow a funda- 
mental truth. This is denied by R. C. becauſe Faith is an afſent to divine Revelations 
wpon the Authority of the Revealer, and therefore is neither gotten nor loſt, nor Hereſy in- 
curred, by conſequence. Doth he not know that whoſoever believeth a revealed 
truth, doth of necellity believe all the evident conſequences of it ? As he that be- 
lieves that Chriſt is God, doth of necellity believe that he is eternal; And if he 
maintain that erat qzando non erat, There was a time when he was not, he doth impli- 
citly deny his Deity, and incur the crime of Heretic. Hath he forgotten what their 
own Doctors do teach, that @ Concluſion of Faith may be grounded upon one Propoſition 
inevident (that is revealed ) and another Propoſition evident, ( that is not revealed ) 
but evident in it ſelf ? The Hypoſtatical Union of the Two natures divine and hu- 
mane in Chriſt, is a fundamental truth, that the bleſſed Virgin is the Mother of 
God, that Chriſt had both a divine and humane will, are evident conſequences of 
this truth, not expreſly revealed, Yet for denying, the tormer Neſtorzus, for denying 
the later, the Monothelites were condemned as Hereticks, 

Thirdly, Hereſie may be incurred by obſtinate perſiſting in leſſer Errors, after 2 
man is convicted in his Conſcience, that they arc Errors, either out of animoſity, be- 
cauſe he ſcorns to yield, or out of Covetous, Ambitious, or other ſiniſter ends. 
And Laſtly, Hereſie is incurred by a froward and pceviſh oppoſition, .to the Decrees 
of a General Council, to the diſturbing of the peace and tranquillity of the Church, 
Againſt theſe Two laſt ways of incurring Hereſic, R. C. faith nothing dire&tly, but 
upon the by, he taxeth me of Two errors. Firlt, that I ſay, No Council can ma 
that a point of Faith, which was not ever ſuch. We agree in this, That no Council 
can make that a Fundamental, which was not a Fundamental, nor make that a revea- 
led trath, which was not a revealed truth. I acknowledge further that a General 
Council, may make that revealed truth neceſſary to be believed, by a Chriſtian as a 
point of Faith, which formerly was not neceſſary to be believed, that is whenſvever 
the reaſons and grounds produced by, the Council, or the Authority of the Council, 
( which is, and always ought to be very great, with all ſober, diſcreet Chriſtians, ) 
do convince a man in his Conſcience of the truth of the Councils definition, In 
doubtful Queſtions, if there be no miſcarriage; no packing of Votes, no fraud uſed 
in the Council, like that in the Council of Ariminum for receiving Chriſt and re- 
jeCing homooufios, and if the determination be not contrary to the tradition of the 
Church, who would not rather ſuſpe& his own judgment, than a General Councils? 
I confeſs yet further, that when a General Council hath determined any Controver- 
fie, no man may oppoſe its determination, but every one is bound to acquieſce, and 
poſſels his Soul in patience, though he be not convicted in his Conſcience of the 
truth of their ſentence. And if any man out of peeviſhneſs, or ſtubbornneſs ſhallo 
pole their definition, to the diſturbance of the Peace - and Tranquillity of the 
Church, he deſerves to be puniſhed as an Heretick. 
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Then wherein lyes the difference ? Firſt, in R. C. his miſreciting my words ac. 
cording to his ordinary cuſtom, Ifaid onely this, that a Council could not make 
that Propoſition Heretical in it ſelf, which was not ever Heretical, nor increaſe the 
neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, cither in number or ſubſtance. What x 
faid is undeniably true, Firſt, | in it ſelf ] That is in its own nature, without an 
reference to the Authority of a Council. And | neceſſary Articles of the Chriſtiag 
Faith | that is, abſolutely and ſimply neceilary fg all Chriſtians. It the Propofitj. 
on were Heretical in it {elf, then they that held it before the Council were Heretic 
as well as they who hold it after the Council. And that is a neceſſary Article of 
the Chriſtian Faith, without the actual belief whereot Chriſtians could never he 
faved. 

This is ſufficient to anſwer his Objeion. But for the Readers fatisfattion I add 
moreover, that the Komaniſts believe a General Council, not onely to be fallible 
without the concurrence and confirmation of the Pope, ( whole priviledge and 
Prerogative the moſt of them do make the ſole ground of the Churches Infallibili- 
ty, ) but alſo-without his concurrence to have often erred actually. But with the 
concurrence and confirmation of the Pope, they make the determination of a Ge. 
ncral Council tobe infallible. On the other fide we know no ſuch infallibility of 
the Pope, but the contrary. Afﬀter Stephen had taken up the body of Formoſus his 
predeceſſor out of his grave, ſpoiled him of his pontifical Attire, cut off his two 
Fingers, and caſt his body into Tyber, it became an uſual thing with the following 
Popes, Either to infringe or abrogate the. Acts of their Predeceſſors. Neither was 
this A of Stephen an error meerly in matter of FaQ, but principally in matter o&f 
Faith, that the Epiſcopal Chara&ter is deleble. We know no ſuch confirmation 
needful, nor of any more force than the ſingle Vote of a prime Biſhop of an Apo- 
ſtolical Church. And therefore we give the ſame priviledges to a Council uncon- 
firmed ( which they acknowledge to be fallible )and to a Council confirmed by the 
Pope. We have no aſſurance that all General Councils were , and ever ſhall be 
prudently meſnaged , and their proceedings always ſo orderly and upright , that we 
dare make all their ſentences a ſufficient convidtion of all Chriſtians, which they arc 
bound to believe under pain of Damnation. If R.C. be not of my mind, others 
of his own Church have been, and are at this day. Whom I forbear to cite, becauſe 
I preſume it will not be denied. In ſumme, I know no ſuch virtual Church as 
they fancy. Antiquity never knew it. I owe obedience ( at leaſt of acquieſcence) 
to the repreſentative Church 3 and I reſolve for ever to adhere ( to the beſt of my 
underſtanding, ) to the United Communion of the whole Eſſential Church , which 
I believe to be fo far infallible , as is neceſſary for attaining that end, for which 
Chriſt beſtowed this Priviledge, that is, Salvation. 

Neither let him think that I uſe this as an artifice , or ſubterfuge , to decline the 
Authority of General Councils, I know none we need to fear. And I do freely 
promiſe to reje& the Authority of none that was truly General , which he ſhall 
produce in this Queſtion, As for the Occidental Councils, they are far from being 
General. ; 

My other ſuppoſed Error is that I ſay, That though a Chriſtian cannot aſſent in 
his judgment, to every Decree of a General Council , yet he ought to be ſilent, 
and pofſeſs his ſoul in patience, That is, until God give anotker opportunity, 
and another Council fit, wherein he may lawfully , with modeſty and ſubmiſlion, 
propoſe his reaſons to the contrary. This ( he faith) is to bind men to be Hype 
crites and Diſtemblers.in matter of Religion , and by their filence to ſuppreſs and bury 
Divine Truth \, and brings them within the compaſs of St. Paul's Woe ; Woe be unto me, 
if I Evangelize not, Excellent Doctrine, and may well ſerve for a part of the 
Rebels Catechiſm. Becauſe my Superior is not Infallible , If I cannot aſſent un- 
to him , muſt I needs oppoſe him publickly , or otherwiſe be guilty of Hypocriſic 
and Ditfimulation? If he ſhall think fit in diſcretion, to filence all diſpute about 
ſome dangerous Queſtions , am I obliged to tell the World , that this js to ſup- 
preſs or bury Divine Truth.? If he ſhall by his Authority ſuſpend a particular Pa- 


{tor , from the exerciſe of his Paſtoral Office , muſt he needs preach in defiance of 


him , or clſe be guilty of St. Payt's Woe , Woe be unto me , becauſe T preach not - 
Goſpel 3 
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the Pope alone , or the Pope with a particular Council, do determine any controverſie in 
Relivion 3 whether he can err , or whether be cannot err, be ought to be heard obediently 
of all Chriſtians. May not I obſerve that duty to a General Council, which all Ro- 
man-Catholicks do pay to the Pope? or 1s there a leſs degree of obedience than pal- 
five obedience? Certainly theſe things were not well weighed, 


Goſpel ? L defire him to conſult with Bellarmine, All Catholicks do agree , that if 


Bell. de Ram. 
Pont. £4. CoZs 


Where I ay , that by the Church of England in this Queſtion, I underſtand that $e8. 9. 


Church which was derived by lineal Succeition , from Britiſh , Engliſh, and Scotiſh 


Biſhops , by mixt Ordination , as it was legally eſtabliſhed in the days of Edward Mixt Ordin- 
the Sixth , and flouriſhed in the Reigns oft Queen Elizabeth, King Fames , and fi90- 


King Charles; and now groans under the heavy yoke of perſecution , to let us (ce 
what an habit of alteration is 3 he excepts againſt every word of this. Firſt , 
againſt the lineal ſucceſſion, becauſe none of theſe ancient Biſhops taught juſtification by 
Faith alone. This is an Argument from the Staff to the Corner. I ſpeak of a ſuc- 
cellion of Holy Ocders , and he of a ſuccethion of Opinions. And when the mat- 
ters come to be ſearched to the bottom , he will befound at a'default here alſo. 
Thoſe ancient Biſhops held the ſame juſtification by Faith that we do. 

In the next place, he excepts againſt mixt Ordination , as partly Papiſtical, part- 
ly Proteftantical. He errs the whole Heavens breadth from my meaning. Betore 
Aunſtine preached to the Saxons, there were in Britain ancient Britiſh Biſhops, and 
ancient Scotiſh Biſhops , who had their ſeveral lines of ſuccethon , to which A- 
ftine added Engliſh Biſhops, and ſo made a Third ſuccetlion, Theſe Three were 
diſtin& at firſt, but afterwards in tra&t of time , they came to be mixed and uni- 
ted into One ſuccethion. So as every Exgliſh Biſhop now derives his ſucceſlion 
from Britiſh, Scotiſh , and Engliſh Biſhops. This is the great Bug-bear of mixt Or- 
dination. 

He tells us, That King Ed ward the Sixth was a Child, He miſtakes. Kings are 
never Children nor Minors whileft they have good Tutors, and good Councel- 


and ProteQor. | 

He demands, How that Church was legally eftabliſhed in King Edward's days, 
which was eſtabliſhed contrary to the liking of the moſt and beſt of the Biſhops , whereof 
divers were caſt in Priſon , for not aſlenting to the erefling of it ? And I ask how it was 
not legally eſtabliſhed, which was eſtabliſhed by Sovereign Authority , according 
to the dire&ion of the Convocation , with the Confirmation of the Parliament ? 
What other legal Eſtabliſhment can there be in England ? By the Laws of England, 
a Biſhop had but his ſingle Vote , either in Parliament or Convocation. Some Bi- 
ſhops were impriſoned indeed, but neither the moſt nor the beſt of the Engliſh Bi- 
ſhops, whether for not aſſenting,, or for other reaſons, will require farther proof 
than, his bare Aſſertion. This is certain, that every one of them had freely renounced 
the Pope and Papacy, in the Reign of Henry the Eighth. | 


He faith , I ſhould have added that Church which was ſuppreſied by the laſt Parlia- Not lawſully 
ment , wnder King Charles. Why ſhould I add a notorious untruth , as conffary to ſuppreſſed. 


my Conſcience as to my AﬀeQtions ? I might have ſaid oppreſſed, I could not fay 
ſuppreſſed. The external ſplendor was abated , when the Baronies of the Bi- 
ſhops, and their Votes in Parliament were taken away, but the Order was not 
extinguiſhed, So far from it , that King Charles himſelf ſuffered as a Martyr for 
the Engli Church, Ifhis meaning be, that it was ſuppreſſed by an Ordinance of 
one or both Houſes without Authority Royal , he cannot be fo great a ſtranger in 
England, as not to know that it is without the Sphere of their aQivity. ; 


et he is pleaſed to ſtile it 2 dead Church , and me #he Advocate of a dead Church ; The Engliſh 
even as the Trees are dead in Winter when they want their leaves; or, as the Sun is Cure 


ſet when it is behind a Cloud 3 or , as the Gold is deſtroyed when it is melting in 
the Furnace, When I ſee a ſecd caſt into the ground, I do not ask where is the 
greenneſs ofthe leaves? where is the beauty of the flowers ? where is the ſweetne(s 
of the fruit > but 1 expe all theſe in their due ſeaſon: Stay a while, and behold. 
the Cataſtrophe, The rain is fallen , the wind' hath blown, and the — have 

aten 


lors. Was he more a Child than King Fehoaſh ? and yet the Church was reformed fully eftabliſh- 


during his minority. This was no Childiſh Act, thanks to Fehoiada, a good Uncle © 


- 


——_— 
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beaten upon their Church 3 but it is not fallen, tor it is tounded upon a Rock, The 
light is under a Buſhel, but it is not extinguiſhed. And if God in juſtice ſhould 
think fit to remove our Candleſtick, yet the Church of England is not dead , Whileſt 
the Catholick Church ſurvives. 
Bur under per- 7 .(f1y , He denies that the Engliſh Church is under perſecution : And though ſome 
ET of the Church do ſuffer , yet it is not for Religion , but matters of State. What can 1 
man-'expeC in knotty Queſtions from them, who are ſo much tranſported with pre. 
judice , as to deny thoſe things which arc obvious to every eye, It it be but ſp 
that have ſuffered , it is ſuch a ſome as their Church could never ſhew , wherein he 
that delires to be more particularly informed , may read the Martyrology of Loydoy 
or the Liſt of the Univerſities, and from that paw , gueſs at the proportion of the 
Lion, But perhaps all this was for matters of State, No, our Churches were 
not demoliſhed upon pretence of matters of State, nor our Eccleſiaſtical Reve. 
nues expoſed to ſale for matters of State. The refuſal of a Schiſmatical Covenant 
is no matter of State, How many of the Orthodox Clergy , without pretence of 
any other Delinquency , have been beggered ? How many neceſſitated to turn Me. 
chanicks or Day-labourers ? How many ſtarved ? How many have had their hearts 
broken ? How many have been impriſoned ? How many baniſhed from their Nz- 
tive Soil, and driven as Vagabonds into the mercileſs World ? No man is ſo blind, 
as he that will not ſee, 

His Tenth Section is a Summary or Repetition of what he hath already ſaid, 
wherein I find nothing of weight that is new, but. onely one Authority out of 
St. Auſtine , That Catholicky are every where , and Hereticks every where ; but Caths- 
licks are the ſame every where, and Hereticks different every where. If by Catholichy 
he underſtand Roman-Catholicks , they are not every where , not in Kyſſia, norin 
Ethiopia; and excepting ſome hand-fulls , for the moſt part upon toleration, not in 
L. 4 cont.Cre- any of the Eaſtern Churches. The words of St. Auſtine are theſe. Ubicunque ſun 

icon, c, 61, itt, illic Catholics , ficut in Africa #bi & vos 3 108 autem ubicunque Catholica eſt, ant 
TM vos eftis , aut Hereſis quelibet earum , Whereſoever they are, there is the Catholick, 
Church , as in Africa where you are but whereſoever the Catholick, Church is , you ar: 
not, ar any of thoſe Hereſies. St. Auſtine's ſcope is to ſhew , that the Catholick 
Church is more diffuſed, or rather Univerſal , than any Sect, or all Sets pur to- 
gether. If you pleaſe , let this be the Touchſtone between you and us. But you 
will ay , that you are united every where , and we are different every where, No- 
thing leſs. You are united in one pretended Head , which ſome of you acknow- 
ledge more , ſome leſs, We are united in the ſame Creed, the ſame Sacraments, 
and for the moſt part the ſame Diſcipline. Beſides, of whom doth St, Auſtine 
ſpeak in that place ? Of the Novatians, Arians , Patripaſſjans , Valentinians , Patrici- 
ons , Apellites, Marcionites, Opbites ,, all which condemned all others but then 
ſelves, and thereby did ſeparate themſelves Schiſmatically from the Catholick 
Church, as it is to be feared , that you do, Our caſe is quite contrary, We re 
form our (elves, but condemn no others, 


S:F, 10. 


£ 


CHAP. IIL. 
Whether Proteſtants were Authours of the Separation from 
Rome ? | 
Se. 17 E arc now come from ſtating the Queſtion to proofs , where we ſhall 
not Authors of ſoon ſee how R, C. will acquit himſelf of the Province which he hath un- 
the Schilm, dertaken, To ſhew , that Proteſtants were not the Authours of the Sepa- 


ration from Rome, but Roman-Catbolicks , I produced 3 Firlt, The ſolemn unani- 
mous reſolution of our Univerſities in the point , that the Biſhop of Rome had no 
greater Jurifdition, within Englond conferred upon him by God 


in the Scripture , 
than 


Of the Church of England. 
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than any other Forrcign Biſhop 3 Secondly , The Decrees of Two of our National 
Synods 3 Thirdly , Six or Seven Statutes or Acts of Parliament; Fourthly, The 
Atteſtation of the prime Roman-Catholick, Biſhops and Clergy , in their printed 
Books, in their Epiſtles , in their Sermons, in their Speeches, in their Inſtitutions 
Fifthly , The unanimous conſent of the whole Kingdom of England , teſtified by; 
Biſhop Gardiner 3 and of the Kingdom of Ireland, proved out of the Council- 
Book 3 Laſtly, The Pope's own Book , wherein he interdifted and excommunica- 
ted the whole Church ot England, before the Reformation made by Proteſtants : 
So as apparently we were chaſed away from them. Hear the judgment of a Stran- 
ger- This year the Pope brake the wiſe patience , or rather diſſimulation , which for Four 


HiF#. Conc- 
Trid- An» 


years together be bad uſed towards England : And ſent againſt the King a terrible thun- 1538- 


dring Bull , ſuch as never was uſed by bis Predeceſors , nor imitated by his Succeſtors, It 
will coſt him ſome tugging to break ſuch a Six-told cord as this is. What doth he 
Anſwer to all this? Not one word. And (o1 take my firſt ground pro confeſs, 
That Proteſtants were not Authours of the Separation of the Engliſh Church from 


Rome. 

Yet ſomething he ſaith upon the by , which is to be examined: Firſt, That they 
who made the King Head of the Church, were ſo far from being Zealots of the Roman 
Religion, that they were not then of the Roman Pegs , but Schiſmaticks and Here- 
ticks outwardly , whatſoever they were inwardly. What a change is here? Even now 
when they oppoſed the Reformation, they were the beſt Biſhops : and now, when 
they oppoſe the Pope's Supremacy , they are Schiſmaticks and Hereticksy, Let them 
be what they were, or whatſoever he would have them to bez certainly they were 
no Proteftants, And if they were not Roman-Catholickg , they were of no Chriſtian 
Communion. They profeſſed to live Roman-Catholicks , and they dyed Roman- 
Catbolicks, The Six bloody Articles contrived by them , and executed by them in 
the Reign of King Merry; and the Bonefires which they made of poor Proteſtants 
in the days of Queen Mary, do demonſtrate both that they were no Proteſtants, and 
that they were Zealots of the Roman Religion. 

But (faith he) the Eſſence of the Roman Religion doth conſiſt in the Primacy of the 
Pope. If it be ſo, then whereas the Chriſtian Religion hath Twelve Articles, the 
Romos Religion hath but One Article, and that none of the Twelve, namely, the 
Supremacy of the Pope. -But this needs make no difference between us : For they 
denied not the Pope's Primacy, that is, of Order, but his Supremacy of Power. 
Neither is his Supremacy either the Eſſence, or ſo Eſſential a part, of the Roman- 


/ Catbolick, Belief, but that many of the Roman-Catholick Communion have denied 


it of old, as the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile, and many do deny it, and more 
doubt of it, at this day. But let that be as it will. In all other Controverſies 
they were pure Romaniſts , and the denomination is from the greater part. Cer- 
tainly they were no Proteſtants, which is enough for my purpoſe. 

He tells ns from Biſhop Gardiner , That % 


Sefi. 2. 


Parliament was with much cruelty The parlia- 


conſtrained to aboliſh the Primacy ( he means Supremacy ) of the Biſhop of Rome. A ment notcom- 
likely thing indeed , that a whole Parliament , and among them above Fifty Bi- Pelled- 


ſhops and Abbots , ſhould be forced , without any noiſe, againſt their Conſcience , 
to forſwear themſelves , to deny the Eſſence of their Faith , and ( to uſe his own 
words) to turn Schiſmaticks and Hereticks. How many of them loſt their lives 
hrſt? Not one, Not one changed his Soil 3 not one ſuffered impriſonment about 
it, For howſoever the matter hath been miſconſtrued'by ſome of our Hiſtoriogra- 
phers, Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas Moor were impriſoned before this AR of the 
Jopremacy was made, for denying the King's Marriage , and oppoſing a former 
AC of Parliament, touching the Succeſſion of his Children to the Crown. Thus 
much js confeſſed by Sanders in his Book de Schiſmate, p. 73. b. concerning Fiſher , 
and p. $1, concerning, Sir Thomas Moor. Ve Lex poft Mori apprebenſionem conftituta 
fat; The Law ( of Supremacy ) was after the apprehenſion of Sir Thomas 
Moor. Of this mwch crxelty , I do not find ſo much as a threatning word, or a 
footſtep, except the feagot a Premxyire. And is it credible, that the whole repre- 


ſentative of the Church and Kingdom, ſhould value their Goods above their Souls? 
Qr that Two ſucceſſive Synods, and both our Univerſities ( nemine diflentiente ) 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo eafily conſtrained ? But who conſtrained the moſt learned of the Bj- 
ſhops , and the greateſt Divines in the Kingdom , to tell the' King that 3t was bis 
Right , to publith Catechiſms , or Inſtitutions , and other Books and to preach 
Sermons at St. Paul's Croſs, and elſewhere, for maintenance of the King's Supre. 
macy ? Theſe Adts'were unconſtrained. Hear the 'Teſtimony of Queen Elizabeth, 
given in their life-time , to their faces , before the moſt Eminent Embaſſadors of 
the greateſt Perſons in the World , when Biſhop Gardiner might have contradi&. 
cd it, if he could, When the Emperor”, and other Roman-Catholick, Princes, in- 
terceded with her for the diſplaced Biſhops, ſhe returned this Anſwer , That they 
did now obſtinately rejeft that Dofrine , which moſt part of themſelves , under Henry the 
Eighth , and Edward the Sixth , bad of their own accord , with heart and hand , 

ickly in their Sermons and Writings taught unto others , when they themſelves were 
nat private Perſons , but publick, Magiſtrates. The Charge is ſo particular, that it 
leaves no place for any Anſwer. Firſt, of their own accord 3 Secondly, not onely 
under Henry the Eighth , but Edward the Sixth 3 Thirdly , when they themſelves 
were publick Magiltrates 3 Fourthly , with heart and hand, not oncly in their Ser. 
mons , bur alſo in their printed Writings. Againſt Subſcriptions and printed Wri- 
tings there can be no defence. But upon whoſe credit is this conſtraint charged 
upon King Henry ? Upon Biſhop Gardiner's ? In good time, he produceth a Wit- 
neſs in his own cauſe. He had an hard heart of his own, if he would not have 
favoured himſelf, and helped to conceal his own ſhame, after King Henry was 
dead. Mortui non mordent. Is not this that Stephen Gardiner , that writ the Book 
de Vers Obedientia, to juſtihe the King's Supremacy ? Is not this that Stephen Gar- 
diner that tells us , That no Forreign Biſhop bath Authority among us , that all ſorts of 
prople are agreed with ws upon this point with moſt ſtedfaſt conſent , that no manner of per- 
ſen bred or brought up in England , bath ought to do with Rome ? Is not this he that 
had ſo great an hand in framing the Oath of Supremacy , and in all the great 
Tranſations in the later days of King Henry ? Was not he one of them who tick 
led the King's ears with Sermons againſt the Pope's Supremacy , who was a Contriver 
of the Six bloody Articles againſt the Proteſtants , and was able by his power with 
the King, to bring the great Favourite of thoſe times to the Scaffold for Hereſie 
and Treaſon. To conclude, it any thing did conſtrain him , it was either the Bi- 
ſhoprick of London or Wincheſter ; or, which I do the rather believe out of Chari- 
ty , the very power of Conſcience. So much himſelf confeſſeth in the Concluſion 
of his Book FE Vera Obedientia, where he propoſeth this Objection againſt himſelf, 
that as a Biſhop he had ſworn to maintain the Supremacy of the Pope. To which he An- 
ſwers, That what was holily ſworn is more holily omitted, than .to make an Oath the 
Bond of Iniquity. He confeſſeth himſelf to have been married to the Church of Rome 
bona fide , as to bis Second Wife , but after the return of bis Firſt Wife ( that is the 
Trnth ) to which he was eſpouſed in big Baptiſm , being convited with niable evi- 
dence , he was neceſſitated out of Conſcience , to forſakg the Church of Rome in this par- 
ticular Queſtion of Supremacy , and to adhere to bis Firſt Wife the Truth , and after ber 
20 his Prince ,, the Supream Head of the Engliſh Church upon Earth, 

His next attempt 1s, to prove that the Proteſtants were the Authours of the Sepa- 
ration from Rome. And he names Three , Cranmer , Cromwell, and Barnes. He 
might even as well ſay , That two or three common Souldiers of the Carthaginian 
Army, ( and perhaps not one of them at the Fight ) were the Authours of the Re- 
man overthrow at Canune. It was the Univerlities that approved the Separation 
unanimouſly, It was the Synods that direQed the Separation. It was the King 
that eſtabliſhed the Separation, It was the Parliament that confirmed the Separati- 
on. How could two or three Privadoes, without Negromancy , have ſuch an 
cfhcacious influence upon the Univerſities, and Synods, and Parliaments , and the 
King himſelf ? Yet they might have an hand in it. No , nor ſo much as a little 
finger. As much as the Fly that fate upon the Cart-wheel , had in raiſing of the 
duſt, The two Houſes of Parliament alone did conſiſt of above 600 of the moſt 
able and eminent Perſons in the Kingdom. What had theſe three been able to do 
among them, ſuppoſing they had been then Proteſtants, and of the Houſe ? Even 
as much as three drops of hony in a great veſſel of Vinegar, or three drops of Vine- 
gar ina great veſſel of hony. But 
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ſed, That the King ſhould ſeek, no more to the Court of Rome; and that, bidding adzer 


20 the Court of Rome , be ſhould conſult with the moſt Learned in the Univerſities of Eu « 


rope, at home and abroad. There was no hurt in all this, There could be no ſuf- 

icion , that the moſt Learned in all the Univerſities of Exrope , ſhould be enemies 
to the juſt Rights of the Roman Court, But por this ( faith he ) it was by Com- 
miſſion difputed by the Divines in both Univerſities. And ſo he concludes triumphant- 
ly, Behold Cranmer the firſt Authour of ſecetſion from the Pope. I Anſwer, That 
this ſeceſſion was no ſecethon of the Church of England; nor this Diſputation any 
Diſputation concerning the Juriſdiction of the Roman Court over the Engliſh 
Church , but onely concerning a particular Proceſs, there depending , between 
King, Henry and Queen Catherine, about the validity or invalidity of their Marri- 
age, and the Pope's diſpenſation , which Cranmer maintained to be determinable 
by Divine Law, not by Canon Law, The truth is this, Dr. Stephens, and Dr. Fox, 
two great Miniſters of King Henry , and Dr. Cranmer, chanced to meet without 
any- deſign at Waltham , where, Diſcourſe being offered concerning this Proceſs © 
Cranmer freely declared his judgment, that the Marriage of a Brother with his Bro- 
thers Wife , was unlawful by the Law of God, and that the Pope could not di- 
ſpenſe with it. And that it was more expedient and more proper, to ſeek to have 
this cauſe determined by the beſt Divines and Univerſities of Exrope , than by the 
dilatory proceeding of the Roman Court, This was related to the King. The 


King ſent for Cranmer. He offered freely to | it before the Pope. And to Speed, Baker, 
demonſtrate both that this was no ſeparation from Rome, and that Craumer himſelf wc. in Hen: 8. 


was no Proteſtant at that time , it is acknowledged by all our Hiſtoriographers » 
that after this , Cranmer , with others , was ſent as an Embaſſador or Envoy to 
Rome , and returned home in the Pope's good Grace , not without a mark of his 
favour , being made his Penitentiary, Likewiſe, faith another , Cranmer that w- 
worthy Archbiſhop of Canterbury , was bis ( the Earl of Hartfords ) right hand, and 
chief aſſiſtant in the work,, although but a ſew moneths before he was of King Harrie*s 


Religion; yea, a great Patron and Proſecutor of the Six Articles, That is as much as pag- 413 


to ſay, no friend, no favourer, of Proteſtants. So this victorious Argument fails © 
on both ſides, Some other places he citeth concerning Cranmer, That be freed the 


brought by Cranmer*s ſingular virtue, to defend the cauſe of the Goel , that is , in 
that particular caſe, that the Pope cannot diſpenſe contrary to the Law of God. 
And Laſtly , That the Papal power being diſcovered by King Henry's Authority , and 
Cranmer's , did eafily fall down. T1 much doubt if I had the Book , whether. I 
ſhould find theſe Teſtimonies ſuch as they are cited. Howſoever it may be true , 

ity tempora, and referendo ſingula ſingulis. They could not be ſpoken of the 
firſt Separation, when Cranmer had no more Authority than a private DoRor, but 
of the tollowing times. King Henry ſuppreſſed the Papal Tyranny in England by his 
Legiſlative Power, and Cranmer by his diſcovery of their uſurpations, and care to 
ſee the Laws executed. 
_ Againſt Cromwel he produceth but one Teſtimony, That it was generally concei- 
ved, and truly ( as never thought, ) That the politick, ways for taking away the Popes 
Amtbority in England , and the ſuppreſſion of Religious Houſes, were principally deviſed 
by Cromwell. Firſt, this is but an Argument from vulgar Opinion. Secondly, 
when Archbiſhop Warham, and the Synod , did firſt give to King Henry the Supre- 
macy , and the Title of Head of the Engliſh Church , Cromwell was no Proteſtant. 
He had lately been Cardinal Woffie's Solicitor, and was then Maſter of the Jewel- 
Houſe, of no ſuch power to do any great good or hurt to the Proteſtants. And 
at his death he profeſſed, that he was no Sacramentary , and that he died in the 
Catholick Faith, Lord Cherbury in H. 8. anno 1540. Holl. an. 32. H. $. fol. 
242, | 

But for the ſuppreſſion of Religious Houſes, it is not improbable, He might 
we 


But let us ſee what it is, which he objeRts againſt Cranmer and the reſt , That Archbiſhop 
Cranmer , whom I will not deny to have been a friend and favourer of Proteſtants, advi- ©!"umer- 


Jmat- pag- 115» 


King's conſcience from the yoke of Papal Dominion, that is to ſay, in that Proceſs. [e interfuit 
That by bis counſel, deſtruftion was provided divinely to the Court of Rome , that is , qu#tidie dum 
occaſionally , and by the juſt diſpolition of Almighty God, That tbe King was - 
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well have learned that way under Cardinal Wolſey, when he procured the ſuppref. 
fion of Forty Mcnaſteries of good note, for the founding of his- Two Colledges at 
Oxford and om In which buſineſs our Hiſtorians ſay , the Pope licked his own 
Fingers, to the value of Twelve Barrels full of Gold and Silver, 
Barnes. Laftly , For Dr. Barnes poor man , he was neither Courtier nor Councellor, nox 
Convocation man, nor Parliament man. All the grace which ever he received fr 
King Henry , was an honourable death for his Religion. He faid , That he , ang 
ſuch other wretches as be , had made the King a whole King , by their Sermons. If they 
did ſo, it was well done. The meanin f a whole King , i an Head of tbe Church, 
faith R, C. It may be ſo, but the conſequence is naught. Perhaps he meant a $9. 
vereign Independent King , not feudatory to the Pope , which he that is, is but 
half a King. Not onely of old , but in later times , the Popes did challenge a poy. 
er Paramount over the Kings of Exglend within their own Dominions , as appear. 
eth by the Pope's Bull, ſent to Fames the Fifth King of Scotland , wherein he de. 
clareth , That be had deprived King Henry of bis Kingdom , as an Heretick,, a Schiſ. 
matich,, an Adulterer , a Murtherer , a Sacrilegious perſon , And Laſtly, a Rebel ang 
Speed 1 9.c.21» convidt of 1z({z Majcſtatis , for that he bad riſen againſt bim ( the Pope ) who was hi 
Lord. 
But now ſuppoſing all R. C. his Suggeſtions had been true , That Cranmer and 
Cromwell had been Proteſtants at that time , and had been in as much grace, . and 
G had had the like opportunity of addreſs to the King, as they had afterwards; that 
Cranmer had perſwaded the King as a Divine, and Cromwell as a Politician, to ſe 
parate from the Court of Rome 3 and that Barnes had preached againſt the Pope 
Supremacy : Yet this is far from the Authoritative Separation of the whole Chuxch, 
and Kingdom, from the Court of Rome. Moral perſwaſions may incline, but cannot 
neceſſitate the will. | 
Therefore not confiding to theſe broken Reeds, at length he admits, that Romay 
Catholicks were the Authors of the Separation, Be it ſo that Roman-Catholicks were 
the Authors of the Diviſion 3; that is worſe for Proteftants , becauſe then Proteſtants conti- 
ue a wicked Schiſm, wickedly begun, againſt Conſcience , againſt known Truth ; and cox- 
ſequently , a fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. And to make his Aſertion good , he prody- 
L.i.cone Pars ceth the Authority of Optatus It appearetb evidently that you are the Heirs of Sechiſ- 
; maticks, He who reads this would believe , that Optatus ſpake poſitively of Prote- 
R———— ſtants, when he ſpeaks onely of Donatiſts } Cim bec ita geſta eſſe manifeſtiſſims cox- 
»e nn og ftet., & vos Heredes eſſe Traditorum & Schiſmaticorum bt . ad appareat,, Seeing it is 
noe Prote= moſt evident, that theſe things did fall out thus , that is, that Majorinus ( whoſe 
ſtants, Chair Parmenianus did now poſſeſs) did divide himſelf from the Communion of 
Cecilianus , and ſet up a Chair againſt a Chair in the ſame Church , or a new Chair, 
Due ante ipſum Majorinum originem non babebat 3 and ſecing, Majorinus was a Tradi- 
tor and a Schiſmatick , it appears evidently that Parmenian was the heir of a Schiſms- 
tick Now what doth this concern us? The Donatiſts ſet up a new Chair againſt 
an old Chair in the ſame Churchz we have done no ſuch thing. God make us able 
to keep up the old, Secondly, the Donatiſts ſeparated themſelves from all 0 
Churches, we ſeparate our ſelves from no Churches, neither from the Chair of Ce- 
cilian , nor of Peter , nor of Cyprian. But if we would know , not onely who 
are the Heirs of the Donatiſts , but who are their Heirs in their Schiſm, we may 
find them cafily: It is the Roman-Catholicks themſelves; Firſt, In their unchart 
tableneſs, in breaking the Bond of Brotherly Unity. The Catholicks owned the 
Donatiſts for their Brethren, but the Donatiſts refuſed to own the Catholicks for 
Opt. Li. cont» Micir Brethren , _—_— & illi non negent, &- omnibus notum ſit, &c. Although they de 
P ar. in initiv+ ny it not, and it is kyoren to all men , that they bate w, and accurſe ws ,- and will not be 
called our Brethren , yet &c, without doubt they are our Brethren. And a little after, 
And becauſe they will not have the Epiſcopal Colledge common with us , let them not be 
our Fellow-Collegians, if they will not ;, yet, as I ſaid before , they are our Brethren. 
This is juſt the caſe between them and us , we offer them the right hand of Bro- 
therhood , as the Catholicks did to the Donatiſts , but they refuſe it , as the Dona» 
fiſts did to the Catholicks. Secondly ; The Donatiſts ſeparated the whole Catho» 
lick Church from thcix Communion , and ſubſtituted themſelves , being but a (mall 
part 
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part of the Chriſtian World in the place of the Catholick Church. . Juſt as the 
Romaniſts do at this day. Optatus ſpeaks home unto them both, the old and new oF. L: 2.Cas 
Donatiſtr, $i pro voluntate veſtra in anguſtum coardatis Ecclefiam, &c. If ye for your. p,,.. in jnk 
pleaſure do Fa y the Church into a ſtraightzf ye ſubſtrait all Nations here is that which tis. 
the Son of God bath merited? where ws that which the Father bath given bim ? Twill give Pal. 2: 
thee the Heathen for thine inberitance, and the uttermoſt parts of the Earth for thy poſſeſſi- 
on. Why do you infringe this promiſe ? or impriſon this Vniverſal Kingdom? &c. Suf- 
fer the Son topoſſeſi bis Fathers gift. Suffer tbe Fazber t0 fulfill bis promiſe. Why do 
you ſet bounds and limits ? And fill ye endeavour to perſwade men that the Church is 
onely with you. Let the Reader judge who are the right heirs of the Donatiſts, ak 
The reſt of his diſcourſe is a grourtdleſs asking of the Queſtion. Firſtthoſe Ro- —_ 
man-Catholicks did make no ſeparation from the Roman Church, but from the Ro- — 
man Court. Secondly, they ſeparated from the Roman Court onely in its Innovations Conſcience in 
without criminous Schiſm. Thirdly, we cannot, we dare not,be ſo uncharitable as their ſeparatl- 
to judge that the whole Kingdom, and all the Paſtors of the Church, did fin a- Do 
gainſt their Conſcience; but we believe firmly that it was the clear light and evidence 
of truth, that made them ſo-unanimous in their ſeparation. Fourthly, though they 
had ſinned againſt the known truth, not being done of malice, it was not the in 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, St. Peter did not fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt when he denied 
Chriſt. Fifthly, though they had ſinned againſt Conſcience in ſeparating, yet the 
fault being not in the thing done, but in the Conſcience of the doer, we being better 
informed may with a good Conſcience hold, what they with a bad Conſcience did 
take away. Laſtly, though they had ſinned, not onely in ſeparating againſt Con+ 
ſcience, but alſo in the very a& of ſeparation z yet we who found the ſeparation 
made to our hands, who never did any a& cither to oblige us to Rome, or to! diſ- 
oblige us from Rome, holding what we received from our Ancgfprs, and endeavou- 
ring to find out the truth, and ready to receive it whenſoever” God ſhall reveal it 
unto us, are not cenſurable as Schiſmaticks, as I proved out of St, Auſtine, though 
R. C. be pleaſed to take nonotice of it. | 
Here he makes a ſhort double and will needs have Henry the Fight to have been Henry thi 
a ſubſtantial Proteſtant. Tt he was a Proteſtant, doubtleſs he was a ſubſtantial Pro- gighth no Pro- 
teſtant, But why a Proteſtant > Doctor Barnes and many more who were burned tcſtant. 
by him for Proteſtants, would hardly have believed it. But he faith, Henry the 
Eight was an Antipapiſt, and that is ſufficient to make- a Proteſtant. , If that be 
ſutfcient to make a Proteſtant it is well, otherwiſe one of his friends tells us, We had Gab. Abes: 
a King who by bis Laws aboliſhed the Authority of the Pope, — i" 4 other things Abel. _=_ 3 
be would folow the Faith of his Anceſtors. Lately he told -us, that the Eſſence and 3g, , 
Life and Soul and Definition of a Proteſtant, was to hold Juſtification by Faith 
alone 3 then Henry the Eighth was no Proteſtant, for he did not hold juſtification by 
Faith alone, Now he makes the Eſſence of a Proteſtant, to be m—_—_ the Popes 
Supremacy. I had not thought Eſſences or Definitions had been ſo mutable: but for 
my part Tam glad of the change, If all Antipapiſts be Proteſtants, then all the 
Grecian, Armenian, Abyſien, Ruſſian, Chriſtians are Proteſtants 3 then we ſhall not 
want Proteſtants to bear us company in the Church of Rome it (elf, long as there 
are any followers of the Councils of Conftance and Baſil. PF 
But ſome Proteſtants have confeſſed, That he was a Member of the CatholickChurch. pre tot: 
Why not ? There are many Members of the Catholick Church beſides Proteſtants. & Denique , 
Others call him a true Defender of the true Faith, a Defender of the Goſpel, an Embra- nuls in re 6 
cer of the pure Goſpel of Chriſt, rejetting devices. of men contrary therewnto. All this may fo tholics 
be true, and yet they neither ſay nor intend this abſolutely, but comparatively 3 not j;4;4 lp | 
Univerſally,but reſpeQively,to ſome particular controverted points, and principally luzurie cavſs 
= ry remacy. _ 
charged ſome for making the cruelty of the Proteſtants, and the rigour of their $*#7: 44 _. 
Laws the motives of cheir Zlling away from the Engliſh Church 3 = ſhewed AGES 
that more Proteſtants ſuffered not onely death, but extreme torments in death, for pegal Laws. 
Religion, in the ſhort Reign cf Queen Mary, than Roman-Catholicks in all the much 
longer Reigns of all the Proteſtant Princes ſince the Reformation; and that the 
Kingdom of France and the Commonwetkhef Venice had made the like Laws to 
Ours: 
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ours. Whatſoever I ſay in our defence he takes no notice of, but declaims againſt 
the injuſtice .of our Laws and Judges, not without a ſpecious ſhew of reaſon, 
Wherefore, becauſe it intrencheth upon the honour of our Church and Nation, x 

will take the liberty to ſearch this fore to the bottom. 
I confeſs that no man,or Society of men,can be juſtly puniſhed ( notwithſtanding 
the brutiſh Opinions of ſome perſons ) becauſe they are noxious, unleſs they be 
noxious in the eye of the Law. No not by a Legiſlative Authority. Where a 
man cannot give ſentence innocently, he cannot vote innocently. The reaſon js 
plain, Where there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion 3 and where there is no Tran. 

| grellion, there is no guilt, nor juſt puniſhment, 
L.3; Secondly, I confeſs that a Law made like a Caſting-net, to throw over mens 
lives, is 1b,ec ru mmne a moſt lawleſs Law, In the Twelve Tables(which Livy call; 
L,r.4de 0rat#7- the fountains of publick and private right 3 which alone ſaid Tally, do excell a 
ith the Libraries of all the Philoſophers in the World)it is 'thus Enacted, according 
Leg12,tas | the excellent conciſe ſimplicity of their ſtile, Privilegia ne inroganto, Let no pre. 
En. Gazt:in vate Laws be made to any mans hwrt or prejudice, Likewiſe it was the Law of Sly, 
Theophra= That no Law ſhould be made of particular men, *«& wi »dr duvy "ug amen "Aral ot, 
flum. unleſs it were impoſed upon all the Athenians indifferently ( faid Demoſthenes. ) For 
Cont. Ar977. the ſame reaſon, when the Thebans had a mind to baniſh Heraclitws, they durſt wot 
mocratem- name him, but pointed him out in general, If there was any man in this City that ne- 
ver lang, and hated all Mankind, let him depart before Sun-ſet Thinking vainly to 
hide -the nakednefs of their Law with a few figg-leavts of general expreſſions, 
So 'Univerſally was this received throughout the World, that Laws ſhould not be 
made for the ruine of particular Subjects, 

- Thirdly, We muſt take notice that —_— are lawful in publick Juſtice, that 
is, in Warr, or Legiſlation, or the like, which are not lawful in particular Juſtice 
between Subje&t and Subjea. As it is lawful to pull down any Citizens/houſe, to 
faye the whole City from fire. It is lawful to make uſe of any mans land, to make 
a bank to fave the whole Country from ,inundation 3 in which caſes neverthelef 
the pablick is obliged to repair the Subjects damage. Suppoſe the greater part df 
a City ſhould force the honeſter part to ſubmit to their pleaſure, and contribute to 
their Rebellious courſes , or force them to it, the party forced is Innocent, Yet 
in the recovery of the Town, the honeſt Citizens are as ſubje& to be Main, their 
houſes to bg burned, their goods to be plundered, as the moſt diſloyal: And juſtly. 
For it:being lawful to reduce the City tc Obedience by Warr, this juſtifies all ne- 
ceſſary of reduction. And the honeſt party who ſuffer without fault, can- 
not blame the Magiſtrates for their ſufferings, nor the Souldiers who do their com- 
mands, but their fellow Citizens. But when this neceſſity is over, and the City is 
reduced, and diſtinQion can be made, particular Juſtice muſt take place again, 8 then 
NONE _ to ſuffer but Delinquents, according to the degree of their Delinquency, 
Fourthly, To proceed one ſtep nearer to the caſe in Queſtion. The ſame —_ 
ty doth juſtific thoſe Laws which are Enacted for the common ſafety and Tranquik 
lity of the whole body politick, under whatſoever penalties they are pleaſed to im- 
as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, impriſonment, or death it ſelf, ſo they 
"a proportioned to the exigence of the dangers greater or leſſer, though theſe 
Laws prove burthenſome to particular Citizens, or reſtrain Subje&ts from the exer- 
ciſe of thoſe things which otherwiſe were beneficial, lawful, and laudable to them 
in particular, Suppoſe a General ſhould make an Edi&, That no Souldier, under 
pain of death, ſhould leave the Camp : Yet one goes to viſit his Father being {ick, 
and ſuffers for it, This is not for doing his filial duty, but for violating of his 
GeneraPs Edit. In Ireland it was forbidden by Statute, under pain of moſt ſevere 
puniſhment, to uſe the words Cramabo and Butlerabo, becauſe they were Badges of 
FaQtion, and incentives to Sedition. The Philiſtims did not ſuffer a Smith in 
Jfrael, leaſt the Hebrews ſhould make themſelves Swords and Spears. The King of 
ops, ering the danger that might ariſe from the numerous multitudes of 
Moors within'his Dominions, ſent them all packing away by an Edit. The Athe- 
#ians thought it no injuſtice to baniſh their chiefeſt and moſt loyal Citizens, if they 
feared a Tyranny, or neceſlity of State did'require it. All Nations *have _ Im- 
argues 
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bargues, and prohibited goods, and forbid all Commerce and Converſation with 
thoſe that are in open hottility againſt them. If a Ship arrive from any places in- 
fected with ſome contagious diſeaſe, they keep the paſſengers from mixing with 

their Subjects, until they have given ſufficient proof that they are ſound, If they 

find cauſe to baniſh a Citizen, cither for a prefixed term, or for ever, under pain of 
death, or forfeiture of all their goods, if there be a necellity in it to ſecure the Com- 

monwealth, they may do it, And if the perſons {o baniſhed will return on their 

own heads, upon pretence that they love their Country ſo well that they cannot 

live out of it 3 or it any of them being a Clergy-man ſhould pretend that he re- 

turns out of Conſcience to-do the Offices of his Funion among his Countrymenz 

it is not the Law, but they who pull the penalty of the Law upon themſelves. In 

ſum, it is clear that whenſoever a Prince or a Republick, out of juſt neceflity, and 

for the preſervation of the Commonwealth, ſhall reſtrain their ſubjes from any 

thing that threatens the ſame with imminent dangers, upon whatſoever penalty it 
be, {o it be proportionable to the danger, it is juſt. And if the 'Subje&t will not 

obey, his blood is upon his own head, The onely Queſtion is, whether there was 

at that time not onely a pretended, but a real, necethity to make thoſe Laws, which 

they call nguinary or bloody, for the preſervation of the Commonwealth, This 

is the caſe between the Romaniſts and us, upon theſe Two hinges this c ontroverſic 
is moved, 

| Then to leave the Theſis, and come unto the Hypotheſis, and to ſhew that at 

that time there was a real neceflity for the making of thoſe Laws, Firſt, let it be 

obſerved, that after the ſece(hhon of the Engliſh Church from the Court of Rome, 
the ſucceeding Popes have, for the moſt part, looked upon England with a very ill 
eye, Witneſs that terrible and unparallelled Excommunication and Interdiion of 


England, a Deprivation of Henry the Eighth, formerly mentioned, publiſhed at Dun- g,nd.de Schil, 
kirk, becauſe they durſt bring it no nearer. Witnels the BulF of Anathematizati- L- 1. 


on and Deprivation, by Pixs the Fifth, againſt Queen Elizabeth and all her adhe- 


as an admonition preceding. Witneſs the Popes Negotiations with the Enghſh, 
Spaniſh, French, and Portugheſes, to have Queen Elizabeth taken away by murther, 
and the Frame of the Government altered, publiſhed at Rome by Hier Catena 
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rents, abſolving, all her Subjects from their Oaths of Allegiance, without fo much #*& $3+3-7- 


Secretary to Cardinal Alexandrino, in the time, and with the pyiviledge of, Sixtus 7eml. 2. p.4le 


the Fifth. Witneſs the Legantine Authority given to Sanders, and the hallowed 


Banner ſent with him and All» Two Romiſh Pricſts, to countenance the Earl of 


' Deſmond in his Rebellion : - and the Phznix plume ſent to Terowen, to incourage Idem L2. p.58+ 
him likewiſe in his Rebellion, & a plenary Indulgence for him and all his adherents 1dem | 4- p- 


and aſſiſtants, from Clement the Eighth. Laſtly , witneſs the Two Briefs ſent by 
the ſame Pope to exclude King Fames from the inheritance of the Crown of Eng- 
land, unleſs he would take an Oath to promote the Roman-Catholick intereſt. 

This is not all. In the ſecond place the Popes, to have the greater influence upon 
England, did themſelves found oc conſerve ſeveral Colleges or' Seminarſes of Engliſh 
Prieſts at Rome, at Rhemes, at Doway 3 where the Engliſh youth were trained up 
more for the advantage of the Pope, than of their Prince 'and Native Country. 
What thoſe Principles were which were then infuſed into them, I have neither 
means at preſeng, nor in truth deſire,to inquire, becauſe I ho 
are diſclaimed by all or the moſt Iearned and moderate rr 1 of thoſe Societies ; 
Onely for the juſtification of my Native Country, give me leave to ſet down ſome 
of them in the words of the former learned Hiſtoriographer. Smſticions alſo were 
daily raiſed by the great number of Prieſts creeping more and more into England, who 
privily felt mens minds, frread abroad, That Princes Excommunicate were to be depoſed : 
and whiſpered in corners, That ſuch Princes as profeſſed not the Roman Religion, had for- 
feited their Title and Regal Authority : That thoſe men which bad entered into holy Or- 
ders, were, by a certain Eccleſiaſtical freedom, exempted from all Furiſdittion of Princes, 
and not bound by their Laws, nor ought to reverence their Majeſty : And that the Biſhop 
of Rome hath ſupreme Authority and moſt full power over the whole World, yea even in 
Temporal matters : And that we Magiſtrates of England were no lawful Magiſtrates 
and therefore not to be accounted for I : Tea, that all things whatſoever done ” 

3 the 


that at this day they 
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the Queens Antherity, from the time that the Bull declatory of Pius Quintus was publiſh. 
ed, were by the Laws of God and Man altogether void, and to be efteemed nothing, Ang 
ſome of them diflembled not that they were returned into England with no other intent, 
than, by reconciling in con feſſion, to abſolve every one in particular from all Oaths of Alle. 
giance and Obedience to the Queen, Judge how ſuch Emiſſaries deſerved to be wel. 
comed into a Kingdom. More might be added, but this it {elf is enough or tog 
much. 

Laſtly, View all the Treaſons and Rebellions that were in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and ſee from what ſource they did ſpring. Parſons propoſed to Papilts the depoſing 
of the Queen, © far forth that ſome of them thought to have delivered him into 
the Magiſtrates hands 3 and wrote a Book under the name of Doleman, to intitle 
the Infants of _ to the Crown of England. Of Sanders I have ſpoken formerly, 
Onely let me add this, That when he was found dead, they found in his pouch Ora- 
tions and Epiſtles to confirm the Rebels, with promiſe of aſſiſtance from the Bi. 

1hid. L3-$.44. ſhop of Rome and others. Porre confeſſed, That that which finally ſettled him in 
. 3-2-74 his treaſonable purpoſe, to kill the Queen, was the reading of Alens Book, that Prin- 
ces Excommunicated for Hereſie were to be deprived of life. Ballard was himſelf 
a prieſt of the Seminary of Rhemes. See his conſpiracy, I paſs by the commoti- 
ons raiſed in Scotland by Bruce, Creighton, and Haies. Squire accuſed Walpoole for 
putting him upon it to poyſon the Queen. I ſpeak not of the confeflion of Fobs 
Nicbolas, nor the Teſtimony of Eliot mentioned in their own Apology, becauſe they 
Apol. Mart. are not of undoubted Faith, This is moſt certain, That when Campian was inter- 
Þ- 329» rogated before his death, whether Queen Elizabeth were a lawful and rightful Queen, 
he refuſed toanſwer : And being asked, It the Pope ſhould ſend forces againſt the 
Queen, whether he would take part with the Queen or the Pope, he openly profeſſed 
and teſtified under his hand, that he would ſtand for the Pope. The fame Author 
addeth, That his felBws being examined in like manner, either refuſed to anſwer, 
or gave ſuch ambiguous and prevaricatory anſwers, that ſome ingenuous Catho- 
. licks began to ſuſpeR that they foſtered ſome Treachery, 
Lay all theſe together, their diſloyal anſwers, their ſeditious tenets, ſo many 
Treacherous attempts, ſo many open Rebellions, ſo many Depoſitions and Depri- 
vations and Excluſions, ſomany Books brim-full of p__ Treaſon at ſuch 
a time when the ſedjtious Opinions of that party were in their Zenith; when ſedi- 
tious perſons crowded over daily in ſuch numbers; when the Heir apparent of 
the Crown of England was a Romen-Catholick: And let any reaſonable, man judge, 
whether the Kingdom of England had not juſt cauſe of fear z whether they were 
not neceſflitated to provide wequid detriments caperes Refpublics, that the Common- 
wealth ſhowld ſuſtein no lofi; whether our Stateſmen who did then fit at the ſtern, 
were not obliged to their Prince and to their Country, to provide by all means 
polible for the ſecurity of their Prince and tranquillity of their Country, which 
| could not be done at that time, without the excluſion of ſuch Bigots and Bowtifeus 
| from among them, nor they be poſhbly excluded but by ſuch ſevere Laws. 
Apr. i, R: EL. Theſe are the very reaſons given in the Edi@ it ſeIf, That it did plainly appear v 
= Ap ber Mojefty and ber Council, by many examinations , by their own Letters and confeſsi- 
ons , wp the alinel conſpiracies of the like perſons ſent into Ireland by the Pope, that 
the end 7 7 ere jeſties Dom inions , was to prepare the Sub- 
jefs to aſciſt ſorreign I s, a dmc Babel ent co ihe thr 2648 
of ber Crown, and Dignity, and life it ſelf. 

Yet may we not accuſe all for the taults of ſome, Though many of them who 
were bred in thole Seminaries , were Penſioners of the Pope , the King of Spain, 
or the Duke of Guiſe , all which at that time were in _ Hoſtility with th 
Crown of England. ( Is it not lawful to forbid SubjeRs to be bred in an Enemies 
Country, or to turn their Penſioners ? or if they do go out of themſelves, to ex- 
clude them from their Native Soil ? ) Yet in places, and it may be in thoſe 
Calledges alſo , many others preſerved their Principles of Loyalty. At the ſame 
time Dr, Bop, one of the Rowen Communion , writ a Book to prove, That 
the Conſtitution obtruded upon the World , under the name of the Lateran Coun- 

cil, upon which the Pope's Authority of depeling Princes, and abfolving Subjects 
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from their Allegiance is founded , was not decreed by the Fathers , nor ever ad- 
mitted in England , but was a private Decree of Pope Innocent the Third. If all 
his Fellows had held the ſame moderation, there had been no need of ſuch Laws, 
But it is a remedileſs miſery of Societies, that when diſtinQion cannot be made be- 
eween the guilty and the innocent, publick Juſtice ( which ſecks to prevent the 
common danger ) looks upon the whole Society with one eye. And if any innocent 
perſons ſuffer, they muſt not blame the Law, but their own Fellows, who gave juſt 
occaſion for the making of ſuch ſevere Laws. 

So we ſee how many things here were of their own Eletion. Firſt, They were 
warned by an Edidt not to ftudy in thoſe Seminaries , which were founded and 
maintained by ſuch as were at that time in publick Hoſtility with the Crown of 

land, Nevertheleſs they would do it. They were commanded to return 
home by a prefixed time. They would not do it. This alone had been ſufficient 
to puniſh them as Traytors by the ancient Laws of. the Land, Yet farther , they 
were commanded upon pain of death , not to return into Exgland, nor to exer- 


ciſe their Prieſtly Funftions there, Yet they did it. And one of them writ a Let- x4. Catny: 

ter to the Lords of the Council , That he was come over, and would not deſiſt until be epift. ad 

had either turned them to be Roman-Catholicky, or dyed upon their Lances. © Canc. K 
To conclude , if we view the particular Laws, we ſhall find that-they looked ®& 


more upon the Court of Rome, than the Church of Rome. The At and Oath of 
Supremacy were framed in the days of Henry the Eighth, by Roman-Catholicks 
themſelves. The Firſt penal Laws of this nature, that I find made by Queen Eliza- 
beth, were in the Sixth year of her Reign, againſt thoſe who ſhould maintain 
the Authority of the Pope Thrice by Word or Writing , or refuſe the Oath of Su- 
premacy T wice. The Second, in the Fourteenth year of her Reign , againſt thoſe 
who ſhould pronounce the Queen to be an Heretick, Schiſmatick , or Intidel. And 
likewiſe thoſe who brought over Bulls from the Biſhop of Rome , to reconcile any 
of the Queens Subjects, or Indulgences, or Agnus Det , or the like, Yet was this 
never put in execution for Six years, until the execution of it was extorted, All 
this either concerned the Court of Rome, or ſuch Acts as were not neceſſary to a 
Roman-Catholick for the enjoyment of his Conſcience. A man might believe free- 
ly what his Conſcience dictated to him , or practiſe his own Religion, fo he pra- 
ted not too much , nor medled with others. Afterwards in the Twenty third year 
of her Reign, iſſued out the Proclamation againſt the ExgliſÞ Seminaries, wherein 
her Subjects were bred Penſioners to the Enemics of her Crown, The laſt Laws of 
this kind were made in the Twenty fourth year of her Reign, againſt thoſe who 
ſhould diſſwade Exgliſh Subjects from their obedienge to their Prince , or 
from the Religion cſtabliſhed , or ſhould reconcile them to the Church of 
Rome 


In all theſe Laws, though extorted from the Qyeen by ſo many Rebellions, and 
Treaſons , and Deprivations , and extremeſt neceflity, there was nothing that did 
reflec upon an old quiet Queen Mary's Prieſt , or- any that were Ordained within 
the Land by the Romyſh Biſhops then ſurviving , ſo they were not over-buſie, and 
medled with others. Theſe might have ſufficed for officiating to Roman-Catho- 
licks , if the Pope had pleaſed : But he preferred his own ends before their ſafety , 
Nox bis juventus orta / ren infecit equor ſanguine. Theſe were not principled tor 
his purpoſe , nor of that temper that his affairs required. And therefore he ere- 
ed new Seminaries , and placed new Readers according to his own mindz and in 
concluſion , forced the Queen to ufe neceſſary remedies to fave her (elf and the 
Kingdom, Theſe things being premiſed , it will not be difficult to Anſwer to all 
which R. C. Gaith. 

Firſt , he ſaith, That in all the pretended caſes of Treaſon , there is no eletion but 
of matters of Religion, and that they ſuffer meerly for matters of Religion , without 
any ſhew of true Treaſom. 1 confe(s that Treaſon is complicated with Religion in it. 
But I deny that they ſuffer meerly for Religion , any more than he that poyſoned an 
Emperor or a Prior in the Sacrament”, could have been faid to ſuffer for admini+ 
liring the Sacrament , and not rather for mixing poyſon with the Sacramentz or 
than he who, out of blind obedience to = Superior , kills a man , .can be Gi = 

3 uffer 
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ſuffer death for his Conſcience 3 or he , who being infected with the Plague , ang 
ſcking to infe others, if he be ſhot dead in the attempt , can he be faid to ſuffer 
for his ſickneſs, In ſo many deſigns to take away the Queens lite , in ſo many Re. 
bellions, in ſo many ſeditious tenets, in ſo many traytorous Books 3 and Laſtly, 
in adhering unto, and turning Penſjoner to a publick profeſſed Enemy of their 


Prince and Native Country , can he ſee no Treaſon ? nothing but matters of Relj. | 


gion? If he 6annot, or will not; yet they who were more nearly concerned in it, had 
xcaſon to look better about them. 

He asks how I can tearm that political Supremacy, which is Supremacy in all cauſes , 

to wit, Ecclefiaſtical or Religiom ? 1 Anſwer , Very well 3 As the King is the Keep. 
er of both Tables, to ſee that every one of his Subjects do his duty in his place, 
whether Clergy-man or Lay-man , and to infli& political puniſhment upon them 
who are delinquent, And where he faith that Queen Elizabeth challenged more, he 
doth her wrong. She challenged no more. And moreover in her Firſt Parlia- 
ment took order to have the Head of the Engliſh Church left out of her Ti- 
tle. 
' He demands farther, Whether Nero by the ſame right might not have condemned 
$4. Peter and St. Paul of Treaſon , for coming to Rome with forbidden Orders, and ſeek- 
ing to ſeduce bis Subjeds from the Religion efabliſhed ? No, for no Orders were for- 
bidden in Rome by Law, true or falſe. Neither did thoſe bleſſed Apoſtles ſeduce 
Subjeats, when they converted them from vanities to ſerve the Living God. Let 
him ſhew that St. Peter by his declaratory Bull did deprive Nero of his Empire, and 
abſolve his Subjects from their Allegiance, or had his-Emiſſaries to incite them to 
Rebellion, or ſent hallowed Banners , 'and Phoenix-plumes , and plenary Indul. 
gences, to thoſe who were in Arms againſt him , or plotted how to take away his 
life , or- that Chriſtians in thoſe days did publiſh any ſuch ſeditious Books , or 
broach Opinions ſo pernicious to all civil Government. And then his Queſtion will 
deſerve a farther Anſwer, Until. then it may ſuffice to tell him the caſe is not the 
ſame. Still he confounds political Supremacy with Eccleſiaſtical , and the accidental 
abuſes of Holy Orders with Holy Orders themſelves. 

Upon this miſtake , he urgeth an Enthymeme againſt us , Popiſh Prieſthood and 
Proteſtant Miniſtry are the ſame in ſubſtance : Therefore if the one be Treaſonable, the other 
is Tresſonable alſo. His conſequence is juſt ſuch another as this 3 Thomas and Nicho- 
las are both the ſame creatures in ſubſtance, that is, men Therefore if Thomas bex 
'Traytor , Nicholas is another. How often muſt he be told , that their Treaſon did 
not lie in the ſubſtance of their Holy Orders . but in the abuſes, and in the Treaſo- 
nable crimes of the perſons conſtituted in Holy Orders, in their diſobedience to the 
Lays, in being Penſioners to publick enemies of the Kingdom, &c. 

But he preſſeth this Argument yet farther. If Popiſh Prieſts can be lawfully forbid- 
den by Proteſtants to return into England , contrary to the Laws under pain of Treaſon ; 
then Proteſtant Miniſters may be alſo forbidden by Puritans and Independents to return in- 
#0 England, contrary to their Laws, wpon pain of Treaſon. 


Hoc Ithacus velit, & magno mercentur Achivi. 


This is that which many of them defire. They doubt not at long running to 
deal well cnough with the reſt , but the Engliſh Proteſtants are a beam in their cy. 
To his Argument I Anſwer by denying his Conſequence, which halts downright 
npon all Four, Firſt , Let him ſhew that thoſe, whom he tearms Puritans and In- 
dependents , have the ſame juſt power. Secondly , That there is ſuch a Law in 
force. Thirdly, That there are as juſt grounds now for ſuch a Law as there were 
then, That the Proteſtant Clergy on this ſide the Seas are fo formidable, cither for 
their number , or for their dependency upon the Pope or Forreign Princes. Let him 
ſhew that they left the Kingdom contrary to Law , and have been bred here in ſuch 
Seminaries contrary to Law , and are fo principled with ſeditious Opinions, which 
threaten ſuch imminent and unavoidable danger and ruine to the Kingdom. If he 
fail in any one of theſe, as he will do in every one of them, his Conſequence falls flat 


co the ground, | 
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to prove that Popiſh Priefts in England died for Religion. The one of King Fames 
in his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, I do conftantly maintain, that which T have 
ſaid in my Apology , that no man either in my time , of in the late Queens, ever __ 
bere for his Conſcrence, Prieſts and Popiſh Church-men onely excepted , that receive Orders 
beyond Sear. The other of Queen Elizabeth , That ſhe did think, that moſt of the 
poor Prieſts , whom ſhe executed , were not guilty of Treaſon , and yet ſhe executed them 
for Treaſon. What ſatisfaction he will make to the Ghoſts of theſe Two great Prin- 
ces , I know not. This is apparent, that he hath done them both extreme 
wrong. Firſt , to King James , by coupling together Two divided and disjoint- 
ed ſentences , and likewile by cutting off his ſentence in the middeſt. Forevidenc 
proot whereof, I will here lay down the ſentence word for word, as they are in 
the French Edition , for I have neither the Latine nor the Engliſh by me. I main- 
tain conſtantly, and it is moſt true which T ſaid in my Apology , that never, neither in 
the time of the late Queen , nor in my time , atty man what;dever hath been executed fim- 
ply for Religzon. Here is a full truth without any exception in the World. Then 
follows immediately 3 For let a man be as much a Papiſt as be will, let bim publiſh it 
abroad with as much conſtancy and zeal as he pleaſeth, his life never was , nor is jn dan- 


ger for it. Provided that he attempt not ſome fail, expreſly contrary to the Laws, nov- 


have an hand in ſome dangerous and unlawful enterprize, Then follows the Excepti- 
on , Prieſts and Popiſh Church-men excepted, which receive their Orders beyond the Seas. 
Which Exception is not referred to the former clauſe , never hath been executed fim- 
ply for Religion , but to the later clauſe, bis life never was , nor is, in danger for it. 
Their lives were in danger indeed , being, forfeited to the Law , but they were ne- 
ver executed , by the grace and favour of the Prince. The words following, which 
he hath altogether clipped off, do make the fraud moſt NE + a which 
Prieſts ] for many and many Treaſons and Attempts which they have kindled and deviſed 
againſt this eſtate, being once departed out of the Kingdom , are probibited to return , under 
pain of being reputed , attainted, and convitied of the crime of Treaſon. And neverthe- 
leſs , if there were not ſome other crime beſides their ſimple return into England , never 
any of them were executed. We ſee plainly that theſe penal Laws were not made in 
Order to Religion , but out of neceſſary reaſon of Eſtate to prevent Treaſon. Nor 
was any man executed for diſobedience to thoſe penal Laws , unleſs it was compli- 
cated with ſome other crime. 

To come to Queen Elizabeth, If that which he faith here be true, then that low- 
er of Queens was a Tyrant worſe than Nero, to thirſt not onely after humane blood, 
but after innocent blood 3 yea ,; after the blood of thoſe who were deſigned to the 
Service of God. Shall we never have one Teſtimony ingenuouſly cited ? Reader , 
I beſcech thee, take the pains to peruſe the place, and thou ſhalt find that nothing 
was more metciful than that Royal Queen , and nothing more cruel than the Pope 
and their Superiors:, who facriticed thoſe poor Priefts to the ambition of the Romare 
Court , having firſt blindfolded them with their Vow of Obedience , and expoſed 
them to ſlaughter, as the Tarks do their common Souldiers, onely to fill up Ditch- 
es with their Carcaſs, over which themſelves may mount the Walls. 


Firſt , the Author alledged , doth teſtifie, That +be @xeen never thought mens Camb, Anal, 


Conſciences were t0 be forced, no ſign of purpolſed cruelty z Pueque dolet quoties cogi- 
tur efſe ferox. Secondly , that ſhe complaingd many times , That ſhe was driven of 
neceſſity to takg theſe courſes, unleſs ſhe would ſee the deſtruftion of ber ſelf and ber $ub- 
Jes , under colour of Conſcience and the Catholick, Religion. Tell me, who are the 
ſupream Judges of the publick dangers and neceſlities of England ? Isnot the Prince? 
At leaſt with his Council and the Repreſentative Body of the whole Kingdom. 
When all theſe unanimouſly have declared that there is a necethty, and have pre- 
ſcribed the beſt means that poſfibly they could deviſe to prevent the danger; fhall a 
Forreign Prelate, and he not onely intereſſed , but the very ſource of all che dan- 
ger, have power to contradi@ it , and to ſend his ſuſpe&ted Emiſſaries more fre- 

aently than ever into the Kingdom ? A Pit -is digged, true, but the Authors of 
theſe ſeditious Opinions and PraQtiſes are they who digged it. The Queen did 


what ſhe could to cover it , by her Proclamations and Ads of Parliament, to Po 
mo 


| Inthe cloſe of this Chapter , he produceth Two Teſtimonies beyond EXCEC _ 


Pap 129. 


Camb. Annat 
Eliz. an,1581.4 
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moniſh every one of the danger. It the Pope and their Superiors would be fo cryet 
to thruſt out their Emiſſaries upon deſperate attempts, upon their Vow of bling 
Obedience, and a promiſe of Celeſtial rewards , their blood is upon the ir heads, 
The Queen ſaid farther , That for the moſt part of theſe filly Prieſts , ſhe did not beliey, 
them to be guilty of pratiifing tbe deftruiion of their Country; but their Superiors were 
they , whom ſhe beld to be the inſtruments of this foul crime , foraſmuch as they who were 
ſent, committed the full and free difpoſition of themſelves to their Superiors. So Firk , 
R. C. inſerts theſe words into the Queens ſpeech [ whom ſhe executed |] ſhe execy- 
ted none, ſhe condemned none, Thoſe who were executed in her long Reign of 
above Fourty four years, were not ſo many. This expreſſion would have fitted the 
ſhort Reign of Queen Mary much better. Secondly , He adds theſe words, | were 
guilty of Treaſon ] whereas the Queen faid no ſuch thing , but [ were guilty of pra. 
Gifing the deſtrutiion of their Country. ].Can none have an hand in the deſtruction of 
cheir Country , but onely they who are praGticers, and plotters, and contrivers of 
it ? Are none guilty of Treaſon , but onely they who practiſed the deſtruQtion of 
cheir Country ? There are Inſtruments in Tfeaſon as well as Engineers, who axe 
not privy to the intrigues of the Conſpiracy,6c yet ſuffer juſtly for aCting their partsin 
it. Yea, without praiſing or aQing,the very concealment of Treafonalone,is ſufficient 
by the Law of England,& by the Law of Nations,to condemn a perſon for not diſco- 
vering it. Laſtly, He leaves out theſe words which are 4 clear Expoſition of the 


whole ſentence, But their Superiors were they whom ſhe beld to be the Inſtruments of 


this foul crime , foraſmuch as the Emiſlaries dia commit the whole diſpoſure of themſelves u 
their Superiors. So ſhe makes the Superiors and ſome others , who were moſt bu- 
fie , moſt ſubtil , and moſt affected among them , to be the Contrivers and grand 
Traytors, But for the moſt part of the filly Prieſts , ſhe took them to be but Exe- 
cutors of the deſigns of their Superiors , to ſhoot thoſe Bolts which they had made, 
and to pull the Cheſnuts out of the fire with their naked fingers for their Superiors 
to eat. What dealing may others expect from them in Citations, who are not af- 
fraid to caſt undeſerved dirt upon Majeſty, and prevaricate with their natural Prin- 
cels , under the gracious proteQion of whoſe juit Government , they firſt beheld 
the light? It may ſerve as one inſtance of hisundue citing Teſtimonies , and Au- 
thoritics , that whereas I ſay that dangerous and bloody poſitions and pradtices, 
produce ſevere Laws 3 and that I wiſh all ſeditious Opinions and oyer-rigorous Sta- 
tutes, with the memory of them buried in perpetual oblivion: he inferreth that 1 
ſem to confeſs , That the Laws made againſt Catholicks, were cruel and unjuſt. He 
did well to ſay [_ it ſcemeth | for I neither ſay the one nor the other , though my 
wiſhes be the ſame they were. On the contrary, I juſtific them upon this undeni- 
able ground, that no Kingdom is deſtitute of neceſſary remedies for its own conſer- 
vation. That which I ſaid , I ſpake indifferently both of their Laws and ours 
That Law which was juſtly Enacted, may be over-rigorouſly executed , when 
that neceſſity which was the onely ground of the Law is abated. I wiſh the nece 
fity had net been then fo great as to ws Laws written in blood, and that a lel- 
ſex coercion would have ſufficed then for a remedy. The neceſlity being abated 
I wiſh the rigor may be likewiſe abated, To divide their Laws and our Laws, or 
the necellity and the remedy is a fallacy,and contrary to what I faid, when I wiſh- 
ed all ſcditious Opinions and over-rigorous Statutes were buricd in Oblivion. 
He addeth, That perhaps mine own perſecution bath taught me this lenity. At laſt 
he confeſſeth that we ſutfer perſecution, which even now he denyed. The Earl of 
Strafford than Lieutenant of Ireland, did commit much to my hands the political 
Regiment of that Church, for the ſpace of Eight years. In all that time let him 
name one Reman-Catholick, that ſuffered either death or impriſonment, or ſo much 
as a pecuniary mul& of Twelve pence for his Religion upon any penal Statute. 
If he-cannot, as I am ſure he cannot, then it is not my preſent perſecution that 
taught me that lenity. I remember not one Roman-Catholick that ſuffercd in all 
that time, but onely the titular Archbiſhop of Caſhels, who was indeed impriſoned 
for Three or Four days, not onely upon ſuſpicion, but upon information out of 
Spain, that he was a Penſioner of rhe Catholick Kings, and being found to be no 
Cich dangerous perſon, upon my repreſentation was diſmiſſed, 
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Let no man hence imagine that we neglected our duties: We did our work by 
more noble and more ſucceſsful means than penal Laws, by building of Churches 
and manſion-Houſes for Miniſters, by introducing a learned Cler y, by injoyning 
them reſidence, by affording them countenance and prote&tion and means of ho- 
ſpitality, by planting and ordering Schools for the education of youth, and by look- 
ingrctully, to the Education and Marriages of the King's Wards. To look to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Regiment was the care of particular Biſhops. To look to the 
publick afety of the Kingdom, and to tree it from Sedition masked under the Viſard 
of Religion, was the care of the Sovercign Magiltrate, 


CHAP. IV: 


N the Fourth Chapter of the Vindication I ſet forth the dignity of Apoſtolical Se#-t. 


J Churches, and the great influence they had upon their Neighbour Churches 


no Preſcription for it : That the Britiſh, Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman Kings, ſuc- 
celfively were the onely Patrons and Protectors of the Church within their Domi- 
nions, and diſpoſed of all things concerning the external Regiment thereof, by the 
adviſe of their Prelats, called Eccleſiaſtical Synods, made Eccleſiaſtical Laws, puniſh- 
ed Eccleſiaſtical perſons, prohibited Ecclefiattical Judges, reccived Appeals from Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Courts, rejected the Ecclefiaſtical Laws of the Popes at their pleaſures, 
gave Legiſlative interpretations of other of their Eccleſiaſtical Laws, as they thought 
in order to their own Dominionsz made Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, appro- 
priated Eccleſiaſtical Benehices, tranflated Epiſcopal Sees, forbid Appeals to Rome, 
rejeded the Pope's Bulls, proteſted againſt his Legats, Queſtioned both the Legates 
and all thoſe who acknowledged them in the Kings Bench, condemned the Ex- 
communications and other ſentences of rhe Roman Court, enlarged or reſtrained 
the priviledges of the Clergy, preſcribed the endowment of Vicars, ſet down the 
wages of Prieſts, and made Acts to remedy the- opprellions of the Roman Court, 
d all this was ſhewed evident!y, not out of the {ingle Teſtimonies of ſome ob- 
ſcure Authors, but out of the Cuſtoms and Common-Law of the Realm, out of the 
Reports of our Judges and _ Lawyers, out of the Laws of Edward the Con- 
fefſor, the Statutes of Clarendon and Carlile, the Articles of the Clergy, the Statutes 
of Proviſors, and many other Statutes made with the general conſent of the whole 
Kingdom, It is not poſhble in any cauſe to produce more Authentical proofs than 
theſe are ; To all which in particular R. C. anſwers not one word. So as once 
more I take it for granted, that Henry the Eighth did nothing in his ſeparation from 
mt Court of Rome, but what his mot Renuwned Anceſtors had chalked forth unto 
All that he faith, with any ſhew of oppoſition to 'this, is Firſt, That whayſcever 
Kings do is not lawful, Whereas I ſpeak not of any ſingle Kings, but of the whole 
ſucceſſion of Britiſh, Engliſh, Daniſh, and Norman Kings; nor of Kings alone, but of 
them with the conſent and concurrence of the whole Kingdom, Clergy and Laity, 
which proves irrefragably, that what they did, was the Cuſtom and common funds- 
mental Law of the Kingdom 3 and that there is no Preſcription, nor canbe, againſt 
it. "That they did it de fado, is enough to make good my aſſertion, that Hexry the 
_ did no new thing, but what his Predeceſſors in all ages had done before 


- Secondly, he faith, That Kings may refiſt the Exerciſe or Alts of Papa! power ſome- 
times, and yet acknowledge the power, Whereas the- Laws and Teſtimonies which L 
produced, do not onely ſpeak againſt ſome a&ts of Papal power, but againſt the 


power it ſelf, againſt the Pope's power to make Law to ſend Legats, or Bulls, or our Laws, 


Ex» 


yet without any legal Juriſdiction over them, eſpecially the Roman Church in Mo ivical 


the Weſt, I ſhewed how they endeavoured to convert this honourable Preſidency Heads of the, , 
into Monarchical power 3 But that the power which they endeavgured to Uſurp, Eneliſ 
was in it ſelf uncapable of Preſcription 3 and if it had been capable, yet they had ———_— 


of Papal 
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Excommunications without licenſe, the power to receive Appeals, the power to 
make Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, the power to diſpoſe of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, 
e&c, What lawful power had the Pope in the eye of the Law of England, who by 
the Law of England could neither ſend a Legate thither to do Juſtice there, nor call 
the Delinquents or Litigants to Rome to do Juſtice there, without licenſe ap" 
Laws ſpeak not onely againſt Pardulphus, or this or that Legate, but againſt ale. 
gates, that come without licenſe 3 nor againſt the Bull or Excommunication of 
Pal the Third alone, but againſt all Bulls and Excommunications which were 
brought from Rome into the Kingdom, without licenſe. Fryſtranea eſt ea potentis 
que nunquam deduci poteſt in atium, In vain is an abſolute power given to a ſingle per- 
ſon to execute that which he cannot execute without another mans licenſe. Laſtly, 
our Laws do aſcribe this very power to the King which the Pope doth challenge, 
The Patronage of the Church; the power to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws, the power 
to call Eccleſiaſtical Synods, the power to diſpoſe of all things which concern the 
external Regiment of the Church, by the adviſe of his Clergy and Council, within 
his own Dominions. In vain doth he diſtinguiſh between the a&ts or exerciſe of 
Papal power and thepower it ſelf, ſeeing our ancient Law doth not onely forbid 
the Exerciſe of Papal power, but deny the power it ſelf. 

He faith, If I would indeed prove that Henry the Eight did but vindicate bis ancient 
Liberty, I ſhould prove that Engliſh Kings before bim did challenge to be Heads of the 
Church immediatly under Chriſt, by which Headſbip, as it was expreſſed in King Ed- 
ward's time, all Furiſdiftion both in Spiritual and Temporal cauſes ' deſcended from the 
Crown. To prove that Henry the Eighth did but vindicate his ancient Liberty, it 
is not neceſſary that I ſhould juſtihie all the extravagant expreſſions, or oylic inſinu- 
ations of Paraſitical flatterers. Our Kings neither do challenge, nor ever did chal- 
lenge, all Juriſdiction in ſpiritual cauſes,.nor any part of the power of the Keys, 
either to their own uſe, or to derive it to others, Great Palaces ſeldom want their 
Moths, or Great Princes their Flatterers, who are ready to blow the Coals of Am- 
bition,& adorn their Maſters with ſtollen Plumes,ſuch as the Canonifts were of old to 
the Popes. It is not much to be wondered at, if ſqme Proteſtants did overſhoot 
themſelves in ſome expreſſions upon this ſubjeQ, having learned that language from 
a Roman-Catholick betore them. Biſhop Bonner, being the Kings Embaſſador with 
Clement the Seventh, did ſo boldly and highly ſet forth his Maſters Supremacy in the 
Aſſembly of the Cardinals, that they thought of burning him, or caſting him into 
a veſſel of ſcalding Lead, if he had not provided for his own ſafety by flight. 
Acworth contra Monarch. Sanderi, I. 2. p. 195. It would better become him and 
me, if any ſuch thing had been, to give unto Ceſar that which is Ceſars, and unto 
God that which is Gods. It is enough to my purpoſe to have ſhewed that all King 
Henrie's Predeceſſors did both challenge and enjoy this Political Headſhip of the 
Church, as I have ſhewed, throughout all the pou and branches thereof, if he could 
ſee Wood for Trees, Theſe very flowers and jewels of the Crown enumerated by 
me in this Chapter, and demonſtrated out of our Laws'in my Vindication, do make 
up that Politick Headſhip, that is, a power Paramount, to fee that all perſons do 
their duties in their callings, and that all things be acted by fit Agents, which are 
neceſſary to that great and Architeonical end, thatis, the ſafety and tranquillity of 
the Commonwealth. This is that Title which Edward the Confeſſor did enjoy be- 
fore the Conqueſt, namely, The Vicar of God to govern the Church within bis own Dv- 
Minions, which is neither more nor leſs than the Political Head of the Church, Ina 
great Family there are ſeveral Offices, as a Divine, a Phyſician, a School-maſter, and 
every one of theſe is ſupreme in his own way 3 yet the Maſter of the Family hath 
an Occonomical power over them all, to ſee that none of them do abvſe their trult 
to the diſturbance of the Family. Our Parliament Rolls, our Eccleſiaſtical Regi- 
ſters, the Records of the Kings Bench and Common Pleas, do all prove, that it is 
no Innovation for our Kings to interpoſe in Eccleſiaſtical affairs. 1 do confels 
that ſome of theſe lowers which were peculiar to the King, as the Patronage and 
| Inveſtitures of Biſhops, in later days were ſnatched from the Crown by the violence 
of Popes 3 but for many of the reſt, and eſpecially for that which did virtually ins 
_Elude them all, that is, the Legiſlative power in Ecclehialtical cauſes, y=_r 
whole 
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whole body of the Kingdom did claim a nearer intereſt, in reſpe& of that receptive 
wer which they have ever injoyed, to admit or not admit ſuch new Laws wherc- 
by they were to be governed, it had been folly and madneſs in the Popes to have 


attempted upon it. | ON 
One doubt ſtill remains, How Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdidtion could be (aid to be derived 


om the Crown. (For they might be apt enough in thoſe days to uſe ſuch impro- Juria;&ion- is 


per expreſſions. ) Firlt, with the Romanifts themſelves I diſtinguiſh between habi-" 
tual and actual Juriſdiction. Habitual Juriſdiction is derived onely by Ordination. 
ARual Juriſdiction , 1s a right to exerciſe that Habit, arifing from the lawful appli- 
cation of the matter or ſubject. In this later the Lay Patron; and much more the 
Sovereign Prince, have their reſpe&tive Intereſts and concurrence. Dioceſſes and 
Pariſhes were not of Divine but Humane Inſtitution. And'the ſame perſons were 
born Subjects before they were made. Chriſtians. The Otdinary gives a School- 
maſter a licenſe or habitual power to teach, but it is the Parents of the Children 
who apply or ſubſtract the matter, aud furniſh him with Scholars, or afford him a fit 
ſubje& whereupon to exerciſe this habitual power. | bob 
Secondly, we muſt alſo diſtinguiſh between the interior and exterior Court; be- 
tween the Court of Conſcience and the Court of the Church, For in both theſe 
Courts the power of the Keys hath place, but not in both after the fame manner. 


rom Ordina- 
tion, bur iy 
Princes app 

the matter. 


That power which is exerciſed in the Court of Conſcience, for binding and looſing Joriſdi&ion 
of ſins, is ſolely from Ordination. But that power which is exerciſed in the Court enlarged and 


of the Church, is partly from the Sovereign Magiſtrate, eſpecially in England where 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction is enlarged and fortified with a coercive power, and the 
bounds thereof have been much dilated by the favour and piety of Chriftian Prin- 
ces, by whom many cauſes have been made of Eccleſiaſtical ' cognizance which for- 
merly were not, and from whom the coercive or compulſory power of finnimoning 
the Kings SubjeRs by Proceſſes and Cirations was derived. It is not then the pow- 
er of the Keys, or any part or branch thereof in the exerciſe of Ecclefiaſtical Juriſ- 
dition, even in the exterior Court of the Church, which is derived” from the 
Crown: But it is coercive and compulſory and coroboratory power, it is the ap- 
plication of the matter, it is the regulating of the exerciſe ot aRual Ecclefiaftical 
| Juriſdiction in the Court of the Church, to prevent the opprethons of their SabjeRs, 
and to provide for the tranquillity of the Commonwealth, which belorigs to Sove- 
reign Princes. | 

As to his Corollary that never any King of England,before Henry the Eighth, did 
challenge an exemption from all Furiſdiion under Chriſt, it is as grols a miſtak 
the re. For neither did Henry the Eighth challenge any ſuch exemption in the 
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Court of Conſcience. Among the Six bloody Articles eſtabliſhed by himſelf, that power of the 


of Auriculkr Confeſſion was one. Nor in the Court of the Church, ſeeing the di- 
re& contrary is expreſly provided for in the Statute it ſelf, The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury for the time being, and his Succeſſors, ſhall have power and Authority from time t0 
time, by their diſcretions to give, grant, and diſpoſe, by an inſtrument under the Seal of the 
ſaid Archbiſhop, unto Majeſty and to your Heirs and Succeſſors, Kings of this Realm , 
a well all manner of ſuch Licences, Diſpenſations, Compoſitions, Faculties, Grants, Reſ- 
cripts, Delegacies, Inſtruments, and all other writings, for cauſes not being contrary or re« 
pmgnant to Poly Scriptures and Laws of God, as beretofore hath been uſed and accuſtomed 
t0 be bad and obtained by your Highneſs, or any of your moſt noble Progenitors, or any of 
yours or their Subjefts at the See of Rome. So vain a ſuggeſtion it is, That K 
Heary the Eighth did free himſelf not onely from Papal Authority, but alſo and as well 
from Epiſcopal, Archiepiſcopal, and all Spiritual, Authority either abroad or in England. 
And his Argument which he prefleth ſo ſeriouſly to prove it is as va.n,' That the 
Head of a Company is under none of that Company. The Pope himſelf is under his 
Confeſſor, who hath power to bind him or looſe kim in the Court of Conſcience. 
The Maſter of a Family is under his own Chaplain for the Regiment of his Soul, 
and under his Phyſician for the government of his body. What ſhould hinder it, 
that a Political Head may not be under an Eccleſiaſtical Paſtor > The Kings of 
England are not onely under the forreign Juriſdition of a General Council, hut alſo 


under their Eccleſiaſtical Paſtors,though their own Subje&ts. Onely they are ex- 
Lee 


empted from all coercive and compulſory power. 
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| Let us try whether he be more fortunate in oppoling, than he hath been. in an- 
ſwering. The Kings of England ( faith he ) permitted Appeals to Rome in Eccleſiafti. 
cal cauſes, as is pur, in St. Wilfrides caſe, who was never reproved nor diſliked for 
_ Saint Wilfrid. aling twice $0 Rome. Not ſo, but the clear — appeareth evidently in $t, 
alfrides caſe, though he wasan Archbiſhop, and it an Appeal had been proper 
Spel. Conc-An, in any caſe, it had been in that caſe. This pretended Appeal was not onely much 
705. diſliked, but rejeed, by Two Kings ſuccelhively, by the other Archbiſhop, and by 
the body of the Engliſh Clergy, as appeareth by the event. For Wlfride had no 
benefit of the Pope's ſentences, but was forced after all his ſtruggling, to quit the 
Two Monaſterics which were in Queſtion, whether he would or not, and to it 
down with his Archbiſhoprick, which he might always have held peaceably if he 
would. This agrees with-his ſuppoſed Viſion in France, that,at his return into his 
Country, he ſhould receive the greateſt part of his poſſeſhons that had been taken 
Bed. 1. 8. Ec; from him, that is, preſulatum Ecclefie ſue, his Archbiſhoprick, but not his Two Mo. 
bift. c. 20. naſteries. But this 15 much more plain by the very words of King Alfride, cited 
by me in the Vindication, to which R. C. hath offered no Anſwer, That he honoured 
the Pope's Nuncios for their grave lives and honourable lookg. Here is not a word of 
their credential Letters : O how would a Nuncio ſtorm at this, and take it asan 
affront ! The King told them further, That be could not give any aſſent to their Legs 
2108, So that which R. C, calls — was in truth down-right diſſenting and 
: rejecting. The reaſon follows, becauſe it was agpinf reaſon, that a perſon twice con- 
demned b the whole Council of the Engliſh, ſhould be reſtored upon the Pope's Letter, 
Is not this diſliking ? What could the King ſay more in civility, than to tell the 
Pope's Nuncios that their Maſters demands were unreaſonable ? or what could he 
more to the purpoſe, and to the utter ruine of R, C. his cauſe, than that the Decrees 
of the Pope were impugned, not once but twice, not by a few faQtious perſons, but 
by Two or Three Kings ſucceſſively, and by Theodore the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
a Roman, with the flower of the Clergy, and the whole Council of the-Engliſh ? 
St, Auflin and He proccedeth, They never diſtikgd that Profeſſion of St. Auſtin's Fellows, that the Se: 
his Fellows. Apoſtclick,bad-ſent thens to preach in Britany , as ſhe is accuſtomed 10 do in all the World 
Bed. 1.2. c, 4+ Firſt, Why ſhould they diſlike it ? they had no reaſon for it. No good Chriſtian, 
can diſlike the Husbandman's ſowing of Wheat, but every good Chriſtian doth dif- 
like the envious man's ſuperſemination, or ſowing of Tares above the Wheat : orif 
there had been reaſon, how could they diſlike that which in probability they did 
not know ? The Letter, out of which theſe words are cited, was not written to 
liſh Kings , but to the Scottiſh Biſhops , by Lawrentivs , Succeſſor to Auſtin, 
in the Sec of Canterbury, and Melitus of London , and Fuſtus of Rochefter , which 
.- Three were all the Biſhops of the Roman Communion, that were at that day in Bri- 
2ain. 

But if perchance he imagine that the Pope's ſending Preachers into Britain , doth 
either argue an ancient , or acquire a ſubſequent, Juriſdiction over Britain, he err 
doubly: Firſt, They did nothing without the King's Licence for matters of Fad, 
they produced no Papal Mandates , which had been in vain to a m__ King, At 
their firſt Arrival the King commanded them to abide in the Iſle of Thanet , until 
his farther pleaſure was known, They did ſo. Afterwards they were called in by 

Bed-L. 1.237 his command , he gave them an expreſs Licence to preach to his Subje&s, ang af- 
ter his own Converſion, majorem predicandi Iiventiam, a farther and larger Licence. 
So the Converſion of Kent was by the Pope's endeavours, and the King's Autho- 
rity. Secondly , For matter of Right, Converſion = no juſt Title to Juriſdi- 
Qion. How many Countries have been converted to the Chriſtian Faith by the Bri- 
tains and Engliſh, over which they never pretended any Authority? 

It followeth, they never diſliked that Sr. Gregory ſhould ſubje& all the Pricſts of 
Britain ##der St. Auſtin, and give him power to ere Two Archiepiſcopal Sees, and 
Bed. t. 1.629; Twelve Epiſcopal Sees under pol. of them. Whom could Ethelbert , being himſelf a 

Novice in Chriſtianity , better truſt with the diſpoſing of Eccleſiaſtical affairs in his 
Kingdom, than thoſe who had been his Converters? But either St. Gregory in his 

rojes, or rather Auſtin in his Informations , did mightily over-ſhoot themſelves 3 

or the Twenticth part of Brizain was not in Ethelbert's power. And all the other 
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Saxon Kings were Pagans at that time, We have ſeen that, after the death of Ax- 
tin and Gregory , there were fill but one Archbiſhop , and two Biſhops, of theR:- 
man Communion throughout the Britannick Iſlands. The Britiſh and Scotih Biſhops 
were many, but they renounced all Communion with Rome. The Britiſh Biſhops 

rofeſſed plainly to Aſtin himſelf in their Synod, that they would not acknowledge 
fm for their Archbiſhop. And the Scoziſþ Biſhops did ſo much abhor from the 
Communion of the Biſhops of the Roman Communion , that ( as themſelves com- 
plained ) Dagamus one of the Scotiſh Biſhops retuſed to eat with them, or to lodge 
with them in the ſame Inn: And yet he tells us in great earneſt, that they never dif- 
liked it. 

He addeth, They never diſhkgd that St. Melit ſhould bring the Decrees of the Roman 
Synd, to be obſerved of the Church of England. Tt may be ſo. But whether it was 
ſo or not , whether they liked them or difliked them , whether they received them 
or rejeQed them, Venerable Bede who is his Author ſpeaketh not a word. This is 
not proving , but preſuming. And why might they not reccive them , if they 
found them to be equal and beneficial , xox propter authoritatem Legiſlatoris, ſed pro- 
pter equitatem Legis ; not for the Authority ofthe Roman Synod , but for the equity 
of their Decrecs? And what were their Decrees ? Ordinationes de vita & quiete Mo- 
nachorum ;, Orders for the good converſation and quiet of Monks, a matter of no 

reat importance 3 but great or ſmall, the Decrees of the Roman Synod were of rio 
Prce in England , unleſs they were received by the King and Kingdom; and if they 
were received by the King and Kingdom, then they were naturalized and made the 
Laws of England, not of Pope Bonface an uſurping, and (it we may truſt St. Gregory 
his Predecefior) an Antichriſtian Prelate. 

They willingly admitted a Biſhop of Canterbury ſent to them and choſen by the Pope. 
Why ſhould they not admit him ? ſeeing it was their own deſire and requeſt to the 
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Biſhop of Rome , in reſpedt of the great ſcarcity of Scholars then in England, to biſhop ſent 


ſend them one, as appearcth by the very Letter of Vitalianus , Hominem 
cibilem , & in omnibus ornatum Antiſtitem , ſecundi\m wveſtrorum $criptorum tenorem , 
minims valuimus nunc reperire z We could not find. for the preſent , ſuch a compleat Pre- 
lat as your Letters require; and by the reception of the King,, ®xod ckm Nuncii certo 
narriſſent Regi Egberto adeſſe Epiſcopum quem petierant 4 Romano Antiftite ; When 
King Egbert had certain notice that the Biſhop ( Theodore ) was come , whom they bad 
defired of the Roman Prelate. So he was not obtruded upon them againſt their wills, 
which was the caſe of Patronage between us and them, 

They ackyowledged that St. Peter was the fpecial Porter of Heaven, whom they would 
obey in all things. 1 underſtand not why he urgeth this , except it be to expoſe the 
ſimplicity of thoſe times to derifion. The caſe was this, There was a Diſputation 
between Coleman and Wilfrid about the obſervation of Eafter. Coleman pleaded a 
Tradition from St. Fohn , upon whoſe boſom Chriſt leaned, delivered to them by 
Columba their firſt Converter. Wilfrid pleaded a different Tradition from St. Peter, 
to whom Chriſt gave the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. The King demanded 
whether that which was ſaid of St. Peter was true? They acknowledged it was 3 
And whether any thing of like nature was faid to St, Columb? They faid no. There- 
upon the King counluded , Hic eft Oftiarins ille cui ego contradicere nolo, &c. ne forte me 
adveniente ad fores Regni Calorum , non fit qui reſeret , averſo illo qui Claves tenere pro- 
batur , This is the Porter whom IT will not contradift , leſt peradventure when T come to the 
Gates of Heaven, there be none to open unto me , having made him averſe to me , who is 
proved to keep the Keys.No man can be ſo ſimple as to believe that there are Gates, 8& 
Reys, and Porters in Heaven. It were but a poor Officetor St. Peter to ſit Porter 
at the Gate, whileſt the reſt were feaſting within at the Supper of the Lamb, The 
Keys were given to St, Fobn as much as to St. Peter. 

They _— engraved in the Front of their Churches , that St. Peter was higher in 
degree than $t. Paul. Let them place St. Peter as high as they pleaſe, ſo they place 
him not ſo high as Chriſt , nor make him Superior to the whole conjoint Colledge 
of Apoſiles. The truth is this. King Inz builded a magnificent Temple at Gla- 
ftenbury to the honour of Chriſt , and memory of St. Peter and St. Paul; and upon 
the ſame cauſed ſome Verſes to be engraven, wherein St. Peter and St, Paul were 
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compared: together, Dodior hic monitjs , celſior ile gradu, Or , St. Paul was more 
learned, but St Peter bigber in degree : St. Paul opened tbe bearts , St. Peter the ears ; 
.St.-Paul opened Heaven by bis Do@rine, $t. Peter by bis Keys : St. Paul was the way, 
$t.-Peter the gate : St.Peter was the .rock,, St. Paul the Archited. Theological truths 
eQught not to-be-founded. upon-Poctical Licence. He knows right well that their 
own DopGors do make St. Paxl-equal in all things to St. Peter, except in primacy of 
.Order, We acknowledge that St. Peter was the beginning of Unity 3 why then 
.amight-he not-have the firſt place, according to his primacy of Order? But the 
Queſtion between;them and -us is of another nature, concerning a Supremacy of 
power. When St. Peter's Nets were full , he did but beckon and his fellows came 
to;partake : But the Court of Rome uſe him more hardly. For whatſoever was 
.evcr;ſaid or done to his honour or advantage, reſts not upon his perſon , who was 
ill no. more but a Fellow of the Apoſtolical Colledge , but devolves wholly 
upon his Succeſſors , to make them Monarchs of the Church and Maſters of all 
Chriſtians. 

They -ſuffexcd their Biſhops to teach , That St. Peter bad a Monarchy 3; Was' new 
Aafter-Chriſt , 'the Foundation of the Church ; And that neither true Faith nor good Life 
would ſave out of the Unity of the Roman Chureh. As if our Anceſtors had ever un- 


..derſtogd-the ;Roman-Church ;in-that ſenſe which they do now , for the Univerſal 


Church, ,or hcard of their new-coined diſtin&tion of a mediate and immediate foun- 
.dation3 as-if St. Peter was laid immediately upon Chriſt , and all the reſt of the 
Apoliles upon St. Peter : Or, as if the Court of Rome were St. Peter's {ole Heir, If 
had. taught any ſuch Dorine in the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil 
they would have gone near to have been cenſured for Hereticks, unleſs they had ex- 
plajned themſelves better than:he doth, Though it is true,, that after the P 

by violence. and ſubtilty.had gained ſo much upon the World, as to be able to 

poſe.new upſtart-Oaths, Firſt , Upon Archbiſhops , and then upon Biſhops , in- 
.conlitent with their Oaths of Allegiance, and had falſified the very forms of their 
own Oaths from Regulas Sandorum Patrum , the Rules of the Holy Fathers ,)to 
Regalia Santi Petri , the Royalties of St. Peter; then they had the Biſhops bound 
:hand and foot to their devotion. But who were theſe Biſhops? What were-their 
Names ?.What were their words? Who were the Kings that ſuffexed them ? Nay 
he £clleth us not, but leaveth.us inthe dark: Firſt, to divine what was his dream, 
and then to ſhew him the interpretation of it. -Onely he referreth us to a T reatiſe 
'of his own, called the flowers of #bhe Engliſh Charch., which I never ſee nor heard 


,of but from himſclE If there be any thing that is pertinent and deſerveth an An- 
' {wer, had it not been as caſie to have cited his Authors , as bimſelf, in the mar- 


| Bed. L4ica8. 
_—_ PIE” Church. The intended Pope was Pope Agatho : The pretended Legate was Jabs 
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gent ? When his latent Teſtimonies come to be viewed and examined , it will be 
ound that his Monarchy is nothing but a primacy or principality of Order; his fau- 
dation a reſpective ,not an abſolute, foundation; and his Roman Church the Catho- 
lick Church; Or elſe it will appear , that inſtead of gathering flowers, he hath been 
weeding «the DoRors of the Church. 
They admitted Legates of the Pope, whom he ſent to examine #be Faith of the Engliſh 


the Precentor, -whom the Pope ſent into Eygland at ſuch time as the Hereſic of Ex- 
zyches was frequent in the Oriental parts , »t cujus efſes fidei Anglorum Eccleſia dil 
genter ediſceret , that be ſhoulg learn out diligently what was the Faith of the Eo 
Church : He ſaith not #0 examine juridically , but to learn out diligently. This Jobs, 
his ſuppoſed Legate , had no more-power than an ordinary Meſſenger, Well, a 
Synqd -was called : by whom? by the ſuppoſed Legate? No, but by the Engl. 
; Who prelided in it? the pretended Legate? No, but Theodore the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. There is not the leaſt footſtep of any forreign Juriſdiction or Autho- 


| > TKy in the whole bulinchs. 
Mol. I. 2; ; 


'They cauſed divers Biſhopricks to be erefied at tbe commandment of the Pope. 'If it 
had been proper for the Pope, or if he had had power to have erected them him({th, 
why did he put it upon others? To commaygd them to ere&t new Biſhopricks had 


tend by the 232 2 power paramount ivdeed.This was more than to execute the Canons. The 


P anſwer» 
hm 


Hiſtoxy is recited not-in the Ninth Chapter , but inthe Fifth Chapter of the P 
con 
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cond Book of William of Malmesbury, De Geſtis Regum Anglorum , not as his wn 


ation . but tranſcribed out of a nameleſs Writer, Verbis eiſdem quibus inveni ſcri- 
- interſeram. In the days of Edward the Elder , the Region of the £5 xr 
d wanted Biſhops ( upon what ground doth not appear ) per ſeptem anno# plenos, 
ſeven whoke years. And it may be that ſome of the Bifh 
vacant , perhaps aq the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Shireborne , which Two 
1 find to have been always of great wote in the Court of the Weſt-Saxon Kings, The 
ground of my conjecture is the words of the Author , Qxod olim duo babwerdint in 
quinque diviſerxnt ; What two for ſome ſpace of time had poſſeſſed , they divided into five. 
Formoſus the then Pope reſented this 3 R. C. remembers what Tragical ſtirs he made 
at Rome 3 but as to this particular , a better man might have done a wotſe deed; 
He ſent bis Letters into England , miſit in Angliam Epiſtolas, and it ſeemeth that the 
were very high, Qzid a Papa Formoſo preceptum ſit ; but preceptxm ſignifies a Le(- 
fon or Inſtruction, as well as a Commandment. And again, Dabat excontrininjoa- 
tionem & malediftionem Regi Edwardo, & omnibus SubjeAays ejus, He beſtowed an Ex- 
communication and a curſe upon King Edward , and all bis ſubjefts. Why , what had 
the poor Subjects offended ? or King Edward , for any thing that appeareth 5 This 
was ſharp work indeed , the firſt Summons an Excommunication with a Curſe : 
A man of Formoſus his temper, who was indeed a Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Church, 
though he violated his Oath to obtain it 3 and who ſuppoſed himſelf to be hot one- 
ly che Patriarch of Britain, but a Maſter ( of miſrule, ) in the Church , might ad- 
venture far : But to do him right, I do not believe that this was any formal ſen- 
tence3 that had been too palpably unjuſt before a citation. I remember not that any 
other Author mentions it, which they would have done, if it had been a ſolemn In- 
terdi&, in thoſe days. And this nameleſs Author calls it but an Epiſtle. Moreover 
he tells us of honourable preſents ſent to the Pope, but not a wand of any Abſolu- 
tion, which had been more to his purpoſe, if this had been an Excommunication. 
It could be nothing but a threatning, That unleſs this abuſe were reformed he 
would hold no Communion with them: As Vidor a much better Pope, andin much 
better times, dealt with the Afiaticks, over whom he had no Juriſdiction; There is 
a vaſt difference between formal Excommunication,and withholding of Communi- 
on3 as alſo between impoſing Eccleſiaſtical puniſhment , and onely repreſenting 
what is incurred by the Canons. 
Where Obſerve with me Two things, Firſt, R. C, his great miſtake, that here was 
a command to ere& new Biſhopricks, to which the Canons of the Fathers oblige 
not, and therefore it muſt proceed from Soveraign Authotity, whereas here was 
=—_ a filling or ſupplying of the empty _ T : a—_ _— are,de yr 
iſcopatibus, of renewing, not ing,Biſhopricks 3 an annos deftitu- 
ta Dk they had an Biſhops for ſeven years. Laſtly; p yon of the 
Sees ſupplyed, which were all ancient Epiſcopal Sees from the Firſt Converſion of 


icks had been _ 


the W:jt-Saxons, do evince this. Wincheſter, Schireborne ot Salecbxry, Wells, Credinton wit. Salinef. 
now Exceter, and the Biſhoprick of Cornwall, called anciently St. Germans. Second- b 1. Reg: t. 6. 


ly, Obſerve that whatſoever was done in this buſineſs, was done by the Kings Au- 
thority, congregavit Rex Edwardus Synodum, King Edward affembled a Synod, faith 
the fame Author in the place cited : And he calls the ſentence of the Synod Decre- 
tim Regis, the Kings Decree. This is more to prove the King's Political Head(hip 
in convocating Synods, and confirming Synods, than all his conjeQures and furmi- 
ſes to the contrary. Oe 


They with all bumility admitted Legates of the Pope in the time of 


phus and L. 22« Fl: 


Offa, and admitted the ereftion of a new Archbiſboprick, in England. Why ſhould they «. 11- 


not admit Legates ayWhat are Legates but Meſſengers and Ambaſſadors * The 
Office of an Ambaſſador is Sacred, though from the Great Turk, But did they 
admit them to hold Legantine Courts, and ſwallow up the whole Eccleſiaſtical Ju 
riſdiction of the Kingdom ? King, Offs defired to have a new Archbiſhgprick eclta- 
bliſhed at Lichfield within his own Dominions 3 and before he had the concurrence 
of Pope Adrian, had excluded the Archbi of Canterbary out of the Mercian 
Kingdom, by Royal Authority. On the other tide Kenuſphw deſired to have the 
Archbiſhoprick ſettled, as it was formerly = Conterbury: This is nothing to ow” 
2 
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ced Juriſdiction. land always admitted the Pope's Legates and his Bulls with 


Ealred.in Ora conſent of the King, but not otherwiſe, Here again he cites no Authority but his 


8H. ad Epiſco- 
pos. Withred. & 
pud Speim. 
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Clergymen * 
not 
from ſecu 


Judg®- 


Plat. in 
Politico. 


Ibidem. 
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ofeſied that it belonged to Biſhops to puniſh Prieſts and Religious men, and not 
to wo, No man Joubts of it in their nſe but they who hs nothing certain 
in the World. Here is nothing but a heap of confuſed generalities. In ſome ca- 
ſes the puniſhment of Clergymen doth not beleng to Kings, but Archbiſhops, that 
is, caſes of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance, tryable by the Canon-Law , in the Firſt in- 
ſtance. In other caſes it |- rms not to Archbiſhops, but to Kings, to betheir 
Judges, as in caſes of civil cognizance, or upon the laſt appeal : Not that the King 
is bound to determine them in his own perſon, but by ht Deputies or Delegates, 
Plato makes all Regiment to conſiſt of theſe Three parts, knowing, commanding, 
and executing : The Firlt belongs to the King and his Council, The Second to the 
King in his perſon, The Third to the King by his Deputies. So the King governs 
in the Church, but not as a Church-manz 'in the Army; but not as a Souldier 3 In 
the City, but not as a Merchant; in the Country, but not as an Husbandman, 
Our Kings did never uſe to determine Spiritual or Eccleſiaſtical cauſes in their own 
perfons, but by meet, ſelected Delegates. Perſons of great maturity of Judgment, 
'of known Dexterity in the Canon Laws, of approved Integrity: And Laſtly ſuch 
( at leaſt ſome of the number ) as were qualihed by their callings to exerciſe the 
power of the Keys, and to a&t by Excommunication or Abſolution, according to 
the exigence of the cauſe; and who more proper to be ſuch Delegates in Queſtions 
of moment than Archbiſhops and Biſhops ? This is ſo evident in our Laws and 
Hiſtories, that it is not onely loſt labour, but ſhame to oppoſe it. King Edgar's 
words in the place alledged were theſe, Mee ſolicitudinis eft, &c, It belongs to my 
care to provide neceſſaries for the Miniſters of Churches, 8c. and- to take order for their 
peace and quiet, the Examination of whoſe manners belongs to you, whether they live con- 
tinently, and behave themſelves boneſtly to them that are without, whether they be ſolici- 
tous in performing divine Offices, diligent to inftrud the People, ſober in their Converſations, 
modeſt in their Habits, diſcreet in their Fudgments., No man doubts of this. But 
for all this Edgar did not forget his Kingly Office and Duty. Sce the concluſion of 
the ſame Oration to the Clergy, contempta ſunt verba, veniendum eſt ad verbera, &c, 
words are deſpiſed, it muſt come to blows, Thou baſt with thee there the venerable Father 
'Edelwald Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Oſwald the moſt reverend Biſhop of Worceſter. I 
commit that buſineſi to you, that perſons of bad Converſation may be caſt out of the 


Churches, and perſons of good life brought in by your Epiſcopal cenſure, and my Royal Au- 


Zalred 
Ser. 25-18 
I. coIſare: 


certainty of In 


thority. So Edgar did not forget his Political Headthip. 

What King Withred ſaid was ſpoken in the Council of Becancelde, where he him- 
ſelf fate as a civil Preſident, and where the Decrees of the Council iſſued in his 
name and by his Authority, firmiter decernimus, &c. His words are theſe, It belongs 
20 bim ( the King) to make Earls, Dukes, Noblemen, Princes, Preſidents, and ſecular 
Fudges, but it belongs to'the Metropolitan or Archbiſhop to govern the Churches, to chooſe 
Biſhops, Abbats, ws; other Prelates, &, If King Withred had faid, It belongs to the 
Pope to'govern the Churches, it had made for his purpoſe indeed ; But ſaying as 
he doth, it belongs to the Metropolitan, it cuts the throat of his cauſe, and ſhews 
clearly what we fay, that our Mctropolitans are not ſubordinate to any ſingle Eccle- 
ftaſtical Superior. As for the bounds between the King and the Archbiſhop, we 
know them well enough : he needed not trouble his head about it. 

They ſuffered their Subjects to profeſs, That qui non communicat Eccleſie Romanz 
Hereticus eft ; quicquid ipſa ſtatuerit, ſuſcipio & quod damnaverit, damno : He it at 
Heretick, that bolds not Communion with the Church of Rome 3 gwbat ſhe determines, I 
receive 3 what (he condemns, T condemn. Suppoſing theſe to be the very words of 
Ealred, though I have no reaſon to truſt his citations further than I ſee them; and 
ſuppoſing them to have been ſpoken in R. C, his ſenſe 3 yet Ealred was but one 
Door, whole Authority is not fit to counterbalance the pnblick Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms and Records of a whole Kingdom. * Neither doth it appear that they who 
fate at the Stern in tRoſe days did cither ſuffer it, or ſo much as know of it. Books 


were not publiſhed then ſa ſoon as they were written, but lay moſt my” +- 
QOre 
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Scriptura neque 
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dormient many years, or perhaps n 


* 


1any ages, betore they ſee the Sun, But Ealred 
his ſenſe was not the ſame, it could not be the ſame with R.C. his. No man in 


thoſe days did take the Church of Rome tor the Roman-Catholick or Univerſal 
Church, but for the Dioceſs of Rome, which their beſt Proftors do make to be 


wiſe infallible than upon ſuppoſition of the inſcparability of the Papacy 
which Bellarmine himſelf conteſſeth to be but a probable Opinion, Neque Beg. ge Romi 


Traditio habet,ſedem Apoſtolicam ita fixam eſſe Rome, ut inde auferri non * Pont, l. 4+ 64s 
poſſitz There is neither Scripture nor Tradition ts prove that the Apoftolick See is ſo fixed to 


Rome that it cannot be removed from it. . Therefore theſe words of Ealred cannot be 


applycd to this preſent Queſtion, becauſe the ſubject of the Queſtion is changeds 


aſſed by as impertinent. 


And if they be underſtood ſimply and abſolutely of an Univerſal Communion with 
the Church of Rome both preſent and future, they are unſound in the judgment of 
Bellarmine himſelf. It remains theretore that they are either to be underſtood of 
Communicating, in eſſentials 3 and ſo we Communicate with the Church of Rome 
at this day : Or that by the Church of Rome Ealred did underſtand the Church of 
Rome of that age, whereas all thoſe exceptions which we have againſt them-for 
our not Communicating with them actually in all things, are cither ſprung up ſince 
Ealred's time, or at leaſt, fince that time, made or declared neceſſary conditions of 
their Communion. Laſtly, I defire the Readet to take riotice, that theſe words of 
Eatred do contain nothing againſt the political Supremacy of Kings, nor againſt the 
Liberties of the Engliſh Church, nor for the Juriſdiction of the Court of Rome over 
England, and fo might have bee 


They endited their Letters to the Fbpe in theſe words, Summo & Univerſali Ecclefie Aclred de vita 


Paſtori Nicolao Edwardus Dei gratia Angliz Rex debitam ſubjeftionem & omnim6- 
dum ſervitium. It (cemeth that the Copies differ, ſome have not Paſtors but Patri, 
nor Vniverſali but Univerſalis Ecclefie, and no more but Obedientiam tor omnimodum ons © Popes, 
ſervitinm. But let him read it as he liſt, it ſignifies nothing. There cannot be imagi- 
ned a weaker or a poorer argument than that which is drawn from theSuperſcription 
or Subſcription ofa Letter. He that enrolls every man inthe Catalogue of his friends 
and ſervants,who ſubſcribe themſelves his loving or obliged fiiends, or his faithful and 
obedient ſervants, will find his friends and ſetvants ſooner at a Feaſt than at a Fray. 
Titles are given in Letters more out of Cuttom and Formality than out of Judg- 
ment and Truth. The Pope will not ſtick to endite his Letter to the King of the 
Romans, and yet ſuffer him to have nothing to doin Rome. Every one, whoendited 
their Letters to the high and mighty Lords the States General, did not preſently 
believe that was their juſt Title before the King of Spain's Reſignation. 
given ſometimes out of courteſie, ſometimes out of necetlity, becauſe men will not 
loſe their buſineſs for want of a complement. He that will write to the great 
Duke of Myſcovia muſt ſtile him Emperor of Rxſia. How many have loſt their 


Titles arc 


Letters and their labours for want of a mon Frere or mon Conſine, my Brother or my 


Couſin? 


It were beſt for him to quit his argument from Superſcriptions, otherwiſe he will 


be ſhewed Popes calling Princes their Lords, and themſelves their Subjects and Ser- 
vants, yea Princes moſt glorious and moſt excellent Lords, and themſelves Servants 
of Servants, that is, Servants in the ſuperlative degree. They will find Cyprian to 
bis Brother Cornelius health, and Juſtinian to John the moſt holy Archbiſhop of the City 
of Rome, and Patriarch. Did St. Cyprian believe Cornelixs to be his Maſter, and tile 
him Brother? or owe obedience, and ſervice and ſend but health ? Had it been come- 
ly to ſtile an Eccleſiaſtical Monarch plain Archbiſhop and Patriarch, and for the 
Chriſtian World to ſet down onely the City of Rome ? 


But what doth he take hold on in this Superſcription to their advantage ? Is it 


TY 


the word ſummo? That cannot be,it is confeſſed generally that the Biſhop cf Rome 
had priority of Order among the Patriarchs. Or is it the word Univerſali ? Nei- 
ther can that be; all the Patriarchs were ſtiled Oecumenical or Univerſal, not in ref- 
peCt of an Univerſal power, but their Univerſal care, as St. Paul faith, The care of 
all the Churches did lye upon bim, and their preſidence in General Councils. It can- 

not be the word Paſtori; All Biſhops were anciently called Paſtors. Where then lyes 


the ſtrength of this Argument ? In the words dae ſubjeftion? No. There is ſub- 
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jection to good adviſe, as well as to juſt commands. The principal Patriarchs bore 
the greateſt ſway in a General Council; in that reſpect there was ſubjeCion duceunto 
them. The laſt words all ſorts of ſervice, are not in ſome Copies, and if they were, 
verborum ut nummorum, as they are commonly uſed, as well from Superiors to their 
Inferiors, as from Inferiors to their Superiors, they ſignihe nothing. 

I wonder he was not afraid to cite this Superſcription, conſidering the clauſe in 
Pope Nicholas his letter to King Edward, Vobis vero & poſteris veſtris Regibus committi. 
mus Advocationem & Tuitionem ejuſdem loci, & omnium totius Anglie Ecclefiarum, ut 
vice noſtr, cum confilio Epiſcoporum & Abbatum, conſtituas nbique que juſta ſunt. King 
Edward by the fundamental Law of the Land, was the Vicar of God to govern the 
Church of God within bis Dominions, But if he had not, here is a better Title from 
the See of Rome it ſelf, than that whereby the King of Spain holds all the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Juriſdiction of Sicily to him and his heirs at this day, 

They profeſſed that it was Hereſie to deny that the Pope omni prefidet creature, is aboue 
every creature, That is no more than to ſay, that the Biſhop of Rome, as ſucceſſor 
to St, Peter, is principium Unitatis,the beginning, of Unity, or hath a principality of 
Order( not of Power )above all Chriſtians, It will be hard for him to gain any 
thing at the hands of that wiſe and victorious Prince Edward the Third, who dif- 
poſed of Eccleſiaſtical dignities, received homage and fealty from his PreJats, who 
writ that ſo much admired Letter to the Pope for the Liberties of the Engliſh 
Church, ci pro tunc Papa aut Cardinales rationabiliter reſpondere neſciebant, to which the 
Pope and Cardinals did not know at that time bow to gjgje a reaſonable anſwer, Where- 
in he pleads, that his Anceltors had granted free Edations, ad rogatum & inſtantiam 
difte ſedis,zepon the earneſt entreaty of the See of Rome, which now they endeavoured 
to Uſurp and Seize upon, who made himſelf in Parliament the Judge of all the 
grievances which the Kingdom ſuſtained from the Pope, who made expreſs Laws 
againſt the oppreſſions of the Roman Court, declaring publickly, That it was bis 
duty.and that be was bound by bis Oath ts make remedies againſt them. This was more 
than Twenty ſuch complements as this, which is moſt true in a right ſenſe. That 
it was but a complement appeareth evidently by this. The Queſtion was about 
Edward the Third's right to the Crown of France, and his confederation with 
Lewis of Bavaria; theſe were no Eccleſiaſtical matters, the King ſent his Ambaſſi- 
dors tothe Pope, to treat with him about his right. ta the Crown of France, But 
notwithſtanding his ſupereminent judgment, he gave them in charge to treat with 
the Pope, not as a Fudge, but as a private perſon, and a common friend, not in form nor in 
figure of judgment. He attributeth no more to the Pope, than to another ryan, ac- 
cording to the reaſons which he ſhall produce. His own words are theſe, parati 

ſemper nedum a veſtro ſanto cunttis preſidente judicio, imo a quolibet alio de veritate cox- 
traris ( fi quis eam noverit) humiliter informari, & qui ſponte rationi ſubjicimur aliam 
datam nobis intelligi veritatem cum plena & bumili gratitudine compleemur. Being rea- 
dy always humbly to be informed of the truth of the contrary(if any man kyow it ) not 
onely from your holy judgment being placed in dignity before all, (or as it is in another 
place before every Creature ) but from any other. And we,who are ſubjeft to reaſon 
our own accord, will embrace the truth, with humility and thankfulneft, when it is made 
known unio w. This was Edward the Third's Reſolution to ſubmit to reaſon, and 
the evidence of the truth, from whomſoever it proceeded. Yet though the caſe , 
was meerly Civil, and not at all of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance, and though Edward 
the Third did not, would not,truſt the Pope with it as a Judge, but as an indiffe- 
xent Friend, yet he gives him good words, That bis judgment was placed in dignity + 
bove all Creatures, which to deny was to allow of Herefie. 

Why do we hear words, when we ſee Deeds ? The former Popes had Excom- 
municated Lewis of Bavaria, and all who ſhould acknowledge him to be Emperor. 
Nevertheleſs Edward the Third contracted a firm league with him, and moreover 
became his Lieutenant in the Empire. Pope Benedid takes notice of it, writes to 
King Edward about it, intimates the decrees of his predeceſſors againſt Lewis of 
Bavaria and his adherents, ſignifying that the Emperor was deprived, and could not 
makea Lieutenant. The King gives fair words in general, but notwithſtanding all 
that the Pope could do to the contrary proceeds, renews his league with the Empe- 

xor, 
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ror, and his Commillion for the Lieutenancy, aud truſted more to his own judg- 
ment than to the ſupereminent judzment of the Pope. 

So he draws to a Concluſion of this Chapter,and though he have proved nothing 
in the World, yet he asks, What greater power did ever Pope challenge than here is pro- 
feſſed ? Even all the power that 15 in controverſie between us and them. He chal- 
lenged the Political Headſhip of the Ergl;/þ Church, under pretence of an Eccleſia- 
fical Monarchy. He challenged a Legillative power in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, He 
challenged a Diſpenſative power above the Laws, againſt the Laws of the Church, 
whenſoever, whereſoever, over whomſoever. He challenged liberty to ſend Legares, 
and hold Legantine Courts in Enyland without licence. He challenged the right of 
receiving the laſt Appeals of the King's Subjects, He challenged the Patronage of 
the Engliſh Church, and Inveſtitures of Biſhops, with power to impoſe a new Oath 
upon ther, contrary to their Oath of Allegiance. He challenged the Firſt Fruits 
and Tenths of Eccleſiaſtical livings, and a power to impoſe upon them what Pen- 
fions or other burthens he pleaſed. He challenged the goods of Clergymen dying 
inteſtate, &c. All which are expreſly contrary to the tundamental Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms of England. 

He confeffeth, That it is lawful to refit the Pope, invading either the Bodies or-the 
Souls of men, or troubling the Commonwealth , or indeavouring 10 deftroy the Church. 
[ ask no more. Yea forſooth, ſaith he, If T may be Fudge, what doth invade the Soul. 
No I confeſs I am no fit Judge. No more is he. The main Queſtion is who ſhall 
be Judge, what are the Liberties and Immunities of a National Church, and what are 
the grievances which they ſuſtain from the Court of Rome. Is it equal that the 
Court of Rome themſelves ſhould be the Judges, who are the perſons that do the 
wrong? Nothing can be more abſurd, In-vain is any mans ſentence expected a- 
— gainſt himſelE The moſt proper and the higheſt judicature upon Earth in this caſe, 
is a General Council, as it was in the caſe of the Cyprian Biſhops and their pretend- 
ed Patriarch. And until that remedy can be had, it is lawful and behooveth every 
Kingdom or National Church, who know beſt their own rights, and have the moſt 
feeling where their Shoe wrings them, to be their own Judges; I mean onely by a 
Judgment of Diſcretion,to preſerve their own rights inviolated, and their perſons 
free from wrong, ſub moderamine inculpate tutele. And eſpecially Sovereign Princes, 
are bound both by their Office,and by their Oaths,to provide for the ſecurity and 
_ of their Subjects, as all Roman-Catholick Princes do when they have 
occaſion. 

And here he falls the Third time upon his former Theme , that, i» things in- 
ſtitnted by God, the abuſe doth not take away the uſe. Which wedo willingly acknow- 
ledge.and fay with St. Auſtine, Neque enim fi peccavit Cxcilianus, ideo hereditatem ſu- 
am perdidit Chriftus, & ſcelerate impudentie eft propter crimins hominis que orbi terra- 
rum non poſſis oftendere, Communionem orbis terrarum velle damnare. Neither if Ceci- 
lian offended, did Chrift therefore loſe his inheritance. And it is wicked impudence for 
the crimes of a man, which thou canft not ſhew to the World, to be willing to condemn the 
Communion of the world. But neither was that Authority of the Biſhop of Rome, 
which we have rejected.cither of Divine or Apoſtolical Inſtitution : Nor have we 
rexeed it for the perſonal faults of ſome Popes, but becauſe it was faulty in it ſelf: 
Nor have we ſeparated our ſelves, from the conjoyned Communion of the Chriſtian 
World in any thing, I wiſh the Romaniſts were no more guilty thereof than 
We. 


Of King Hemrie's exemption of himſelf from all Spiritual Juriſdition we have 
ſpoken formerly in this very Chapter. 


CHAP. Y, 
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were free from all forreign Juriſdiction for the Firſt Six hundred years,and 
ſo ought to continue. For the clearing 'of which point, I ſhewed that 
there was a parity of power among the Apoſtles z And that the Sovereignty did 
not reſt in any ſingle Apoſtle, but in the Apoſiolical Colledge. I ſhewed that in 
the age of the Apoſiles, and the age next ſucceeding, the higheſt Order in the 
Church, under the Apoſtles, were National Protarchs or Patriarchs z And by what 
means, and upon what grounds, in after ages ſome of theſe Patriarchs came to be 
Parriarchsin- Exalted above the reſt, and to vbſcure their fellows. But each of theſe within their 
dependent up- own Patriarchates, did challenge a Juriſdiction independent upon any ſingle Superi- 
on a ſingle Su- 5 a5 might be made clear by many inſtances. When Athanaſius and Parlus pro- 
Pn L2.c, cured the Letters of Pope Fuliwsfor their reſtitution ( I meddle not with the me- 
It, rits of the cauſe ) the Biſhops of the Eaſt took the reprehenſion of Fxlius as a con- 
tumely, they called a Council at Antiech, they accuſed Fulivs ſharply, and ſhewed 
that he had nothing to do to contradict them, more than they did contradict him 
when he thruſt Novatus out of the Church. Neither did the great Proto-Patriarchs 
challenge this independency onely, but other leſſer Patriarchs alſo, as St. Cyprian, 
When Fortunatus Feliciſimus and others, being ſentenced and Excommunicated in 
Africk,addreſſed their complaint to the _ of Rome, let us hear what St. Cy- 
Cypr. Ep. 1. 1. Priaz aid of it, What canſe bad they to come and relate the making of a falſe Biſhop a- 
Ep. 3» gainſt true Biſhops ? Either that which they bave done pleaſeth them, and they perſevere in 
their wickgdueſi, or if it diſpleaſe them; and they fall from it, they know whether 10 return: 
for whereas it is decreed by ws all, and it is equal and juſt, that every ones cauſe ſhould be 
heard there where the crime was committed, and a certain portion of the Lords flockis 
aſſigned to each Paſtor, which be is to govern, and to give an account of his attions to the 
Lord : Therefore it behooveth thoſe whom we are over not to run up and don, nor to 
| break, the firm concord of Biſhops by their ſubtle and deceitful raſhnefl. But to plead their 
= cauſe there where they may have both accuſers and witneſſes of their crimes, unleſi the 
| Authority of the African Biſhops, who bave ſentenced them already, ſeem t0 a few deſperate 
caſt-aways to be inferior, &c. To ſay, with Bellarmine, that St. —_ ſpeaks onely of 
the Firſt inſtance, is to contradict St. Cyprian himſelf, who faith expreſsly that the 
cauſe had been ſentenced already in Africk, 
Then I ſhewed the bounds of the ancient Roman Patriarchate out of Ruffinw. 
The reſt of the- Chapter may be reduced to a- Syllogiſm. Whatſoever Church or 
Churches were free and exempted from the forreign Juriſdiction of the Roman 
Court, from the beginning, until the General Council of Epbeſws , and after until 
the Six hundredth year of Chriſt, ought to continue free and exempted for cver, nots 
withſtanding the ſubſequent Uſurpation of any forreign Prelate or Patriarch. This 
was clearly and irrefragably proved out of the words of the Council it ſelf And 
Conc. Epheſin. if the Biſhop of Rome did intrude himſelf after that time he is a Robber and an 
Part-x. A. Uurper, and can never preſcribe to a legal poſſeſſion, according to the famous rule 
of the Law; Adversis furem eterna Authoritas eſto, 
trade etijoy- But the Britannick, Churches were free and exempted from the forreign Juriſdi- 
ed the Cypri- <tion of the Roman Court from the beginning , until the General Council of Ephe- 
an priviledge. ſus, and after, until the Six hundredth year of Chriſt, This Aſſumption was pro- 
ved Firſt by their filence, upon whom the proof in Law doth reſt, being not able 
to produce one inſtance of the exerciſe of their Juriſdiction in Britain, or any of the 
_* Britannick Iſlands , for the firſt Six hundred years, and in ſome parts of them ſcarce- 
_ F = % Iy tor 1209. years. When the Pope's Legate would have entred into Scotland to vi- 
= of an fit the Churches there about the year 1238; Alexander the Second, then King of the 
Scots, forbad him to do fo, alledging, That one of his Predeceſſors had ever admit- 
ted any ſuch , neither would be ſuffer it ; and thercfore willed him at his own a” tO 
(\J- 


T: ſcope of my Fifth Chapter, was to ſhew that the Britannick, Churches 
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frbear. Secondly, By priority of Foundation , the Brizannick, Church being the el- 
der Siſter , and ancienter than the Romay, and therefore could not be ſubject to the 
Roman Church from the beginning 3 that was, before there was a Roman Church. 
Thirdly , It was proved by the Right of Ordination and EleQion of all our Pri- 
mates: For a = ; 
nation. But it is moſt evident , that all our Britiſh Primates, or Archbiſhops, were 
nominated and ele&ed by our Princes with Synods, and ordained by their own Suf- 
fragans at home , as Dubricins , St. David, Samſon , '&c. not . onely in the Reigns 
of Aurelius Ambreſins, and King Arthur, but even until the time of Henry the Firſt, 


Henry the Firſt, the Biſhops of Wales were conſecrazed by the Archbiſhop of $t . David's: 
and he likewiſe was conſecrated by other Biſhops as bis Suffragans, without pro feſſing any 
manner of ſubjetion t0 any other Church. But principally it was proved by the An- 
(wer of Dionothus , the Reverend and Learned Abbat and Rector of the Monaſtery 
and Univerſity of Baxgor , and from the ſolemn Sentence or Decree of Two Britiſþ 
Synods in the point, recorded by all our Hiſtoriographers, who write the Ads of 
thoſe times. 

I confeſs he nibbles here and there at ſome odd ends of this Diſcourſe , but taketh 
no manner of notice of the main grounds, eſpecially the Two Britiſh Synods which 
are expreſs in the point, and the Anſwer of Dionothas , that they refuſed abſolutely 
to ſubmit to the Juriſdiion of the Pope , or to receive Auſtin for their Archbiſhop, 
That as for that man whom they called the Pope, they ought bim no obedience, but the obe- 
dience of Love, That they were immediately under God, -ſubjeft to the Biſhop of Caer- 
Leon : But let us take a view of his Exceptions, 


11 other Right of Juriſdiction doth follow or purſue the Right of Ordi- 


after the Eleven hundredth year of Chriſt , as Giraldus Cambrenſis witneſſeth. Sem- 1:,ner ar. 
per tamen, Oc. Tet always until the full Conqueſt of Wales by the King of England Camb, b2, c.t, 


Firſt, he ſaith , That Belarmine hath not os words : That Chriſtin ſaying theſe _ x 


words, As my Father ſent me ſo ſend T you , did endue bis Apeſtles with all fulneſs of Ro a. 
power , that mortal men were capable of. Neither did I cite his words, but his ſenſe, qual in power, 


as he might ſee by the Character z but that Bellarmine faid as much or more than 
this, I will now make it good. Let him ſpeak for himſelf; Therefore that the A 


files received their Furiſdiftion immediately from Chriſt , Firft , the words of our oo 9 L:4 de Rom 


teſtifie , John 20. As my Father ſent me, ſo ſend T you, which place the Fathers Chry- 
ſoſtome and Theophyladt do ſo expound , that they ſay plainly that the Apoſtles were 
made by theſe words the Vicars of Chriſt: Tea , that they received the very Office and Au- 
thority of Chriſt, He addeth out of St. Cyril, That by theſe words the Apoſtles were 
created Apoſtles and Doftors of the whole world , and that we might underſtand , that all 
Feclefiaſtical power is contained in Apoſtolical Authority, therefore Chriſt added, As my 
Father ſent me , ſiquidem Pater miſit Filium ſumma poteſtate preditum. Further he pro + 
veth out of St. Cyprian, That whatſoever power Chriſt did promiſe or give to St. Peter, 
when be ſaid , To thee will T give the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and feed my Sheep, 
be did give parem poteſtatem, an equal power to the reſt of -the Apoſtles in theſe words. 
And afterwards he calleth it Fariſdidionem pleniſimam, a moſt full Furiſdifion, Lay 
all this together , that by theſe words he made them the Vicars of Chriſt, and con- 
ferred upon them the very Office and Authority of Chriſt , made them Apoſtles and 
Doctors of the whole World , gave them all Eccleſiaſtical power, an equal power 
to St, Peter's : And Laſtly, a moſt full Juriſdiftionz and compare them with that 
which I Gid , that by theſe words Chriſt gave them all the plenitude of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal powtr that mortal men were capable of. And it he ſay not more than I did, x 
am ſure he faith no leſs, Is mortal man capable of more than the Vicariate of the 
Son of God, yea , of his Office and Authority ? Can any thing be more high than 
that which is higheſt, more full than that which is fulleſt, or more univerſal than 
that which comprehends al} Eccleſiaſtical power within it? Ithad been ſufficient tomy 


Pont. Cs 23», 


purpoſe if he had aid no more, but onely that it was equal to St. Peter's. If it x. 4 dens. 
were needful, I might cite other places out of Bellarmine to make my words good. Pont. c.16. 


Therefore the Lord left unto bis Apoſtles (by theſe -words) his own place , and would that 

they ſhould enjoy bis Authority in governing the Kingdom. 
But Bellarmine telleth us, That this is meant not in reſpett of themſelves , but in re- 
Þedt of all other men. 1 know Bellarmine ſaith ſo, not in this place but elſewhere. 
But 
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But Firſt he faith -it upon his own head , without any Authority. None ot the Fa. 
thers ever taught , that St, Peter had a Supremacy of Power and Juriſdiction over 
the reſt of the Apoſtles. -All that they fay is, that he was the beginning of Unity, 
and the Head of the Apoſtolical Colledge; that is , in order and eminence, Prince 
Apotolorum, a5 Virgil is called the Prince of Poets , or St. Paul the Head of Nations, 
or St. Fames the Biſhop of Biſhops. 

. Secondly , This Anſwer is altogether impertinent. The Queſtion is not between 
us, what the Apoſtles were in reſpe& of their perſonal actions among themſelves 
one towards another, though even this were ablurd enough to fay , that St. Peter 
had power to ſuſpend his Fellow-Apoſiles , either in their Offices , or in their Per. 
ſons : But the Queſtion between us is, what the Apoſtles were in reſpe& of the Go- 
wan of the Chriſtian World,whercin by this diſtintion he granteth them all to 

ual. ; 

Thirdly , By his leave he contradicts himſelf; for it St. Peter had any Power and 

Juriſdiction over the reſt of the Apoſiles , and they had none mutually over him; 
. then it was not par poteſtas, an equal power , for par in parem non habet poteſtatem. If 
his power was fuller than theirs 3 then theirs was not pleniſſima poteſtas : It his pow. 
er was higher than theirs, then theirs was not ſumma poteſtas : It there was ſome 
Eccleſiaſtical power which they had not ; then all Eccleſiaſtical power was not com- 
prehended in Apoſtolical Authority 3 then the power of opening and ſhutting is lar- 
ger than the power of binding and looſing, and to feed Chriſt's Sheep is more than 
#0 be ſent as his Father ſent him; all which is contrary both to the Truth, and to what 
himſelf hath taught us. 

Laſtly, if St. Peter had not onely a primacy of Order, but alſo a Supremacy of 
Power and Juriſdiction over the reſt of the Apoſtles 3 then his Succeſſors Linus, agd 
Cletus , rand Clemens , were Superiors to St. Fobn, and he was their Subje&, and 
lived under their Juriſdiction , which no reaſonable Chriſtian will ealily believe; 
Hoc erant utique & ceteri Apoſtoli quod fuit & Petrus pari conſortio prediti , & bonery, 
& poteſtatis ; ſed exordium ab Unitate proficiſcitur, &+ primatus Petro datur , mt Ecclefu 
una monſtretur, If they were equal in honour and power, then the Primacy muſt 
be of Order. That theſe words [_ to thee will T give the Keys ] and | feed my = 
do include Power and Authority, I grant ; but that they include a Supremacy 
power over the reſt of the Apoſtles or that they include more power than theſe 
other words | as my Father ſent me, ſo ſend T you |} 1 do altogether deny. 

I acknowledge the Words of St. Hieroſme, That oye was choſen, that an Head be 
ing conſtituted the accafion of Schiſms might be taken away. But this Head was onely an 
Head of Order ; And truly what St. Hieroſme faith in this place ſeemeth to me to 
have reference to the perſohs of the Apoſtles, and by Schiſta to be underſtood con- 
tention and altercation m_—_— Apoſtles themſelves, which of them ſhould be the 

cateſt , as Mark 9. 34 To this I am induced to incline; Firſt , by the Word occs- 
A he ſaith, not as elſewhere for 8 _PC Schiſm\, but to take away occaſion of 
Schiſm or Contention. Secondly , By the Words following in St, Hieroſme , Magi 
ſter bonus qui occaflonens juergii debuerat auferre Diſcipulis , To takg away occaſion of chi 
ding from by Diſciples, and in adoleſcentem quem dilexerat cauſam prebere videretur in- 
vices z becauſe Peter was the Eldeſt, and Fohx the Youngeſt , our Saviour would 
not ſeem to give cauſe of envy againſt bim whom he loved. To take away occaſion of chi- 
ding Goo ble Diſciples , > not to-give cauſe of envy againſt his beloved Diſciple, 
do ſcem properly to reſpe& the Apoſtolical Colledge. But let this be as it will, I urge 
EE I ININER biker, Thats þ by: 

He preſſeth his former Argument yet , That @ ſuperiority of Order is not 
ficient t0 takg away Schiſm , without a ſuperiority of power and pda E _— 
That in all Societies an Head of Order is neceflary to prevent and remedy Schiſm, 
that there may be one to convocate the Society , to propoſe Doubts, to receive 
Votes, to pronounce Sentence, And if there be a judiciary Power and Authority 
in the body of the Society, it is a ſuſticient remedy againſt Schiſm. As in a Col 
ledge , Schiſm is as well prevented by placing the power jointly in the Provoſt and 
Fellows, as by giving the Provoſt a Monaxchical power over the Fellows. And in. 

the Catholick Church by placing the Supremacy of Eccleſiaſtical power in a oo 
ci 
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cil,, or by placing it in a ſingle perſon. And thus che Sovereign power over -the 
Univerſal Church was ever iv: an Oecumenical-Council, until of later days , that the 
Popes having gotten into their hands the beſtowing ot the moſt and beſt Ecclefia- 
ical preferments in Exrope , did find out their own advantage in that behalf above a 
eneral Council, which hathneither Digaities nor Benetices to bettow. When, or 
where, or by whom, the primacy of Order was conferred upon St, Peter, it concerns 
R, C. to enquire more than me. | 
They have yet another evaſion, that the higheſt Eccleſiaſtical power was given 


not onely to'St. Peter, but to-all the reſt of the Apoſtles 3 but to St. Peter as an or- ftors as well as 
dinary Paſtor to deſcend from him to bis Succeſſors , becauſe they were appointed Heads of Peter. , 


the Univerſal Church , whith they could not  govern-withous Univerſal power ;, and to 
the reſt of the Apotiles as Delegates or Commithoners onely for term of - their lives , 
not to deſcend to their Succeſſors, This diſtinion 1 called a drowſic dream, hatched 
lately without either reaſon or authority Divine or Humane. Againſt this he-takes 
exception. And I am ready to maintain my Aﬀertion: That if he can produce 
but one Text of Holy Scripture expounded in this ſenſe by any one ancient Inter» 

, or but one Sentence of any one Council, or'fingle Father , for a Thoufind 
years after Chriſt , who taught any ſuch Dodtrine , or made any (ach diſtin&tion as 
this is, diretly without far-fetched conſequences, and I will retract: butI am 
confident he cannot produce one Author or Authority in the point. All his reaſon 
is, becauſe St, Peter was the ordinary Paſtor of the Church, and the reſt of the Apo- 
ſiles but Delegates, which is a meer begging of che Queſtion. Neither was St. Pe- 
ter ſole Paſtor of the Church, nor his Univerſal Authority neceſſary to a true Paſtor; 
neither were the Apoſtles meer Delegates , for then they-could have had no Succe(- 
ſors, which yet he acknowledgeth that they had. Sometimes Bellarmine will admit 
no proper Succeſſors of the Apoſtles , no , not of-St. Peter, as an Apoſtle. At 0- 
ther times he makes che Pope an Apoſtolical Biſhop , his See an Apoftolical See, and 
his Office to be an Apoſtleſhip. It is ſtrange the Spirit of God ſhould be fo ſilent in 
a piece of Dodtrine which they aſſert to be fo neceſſary, and that the blefſed Apo- 
ſiles , and the Nicene Fathers, and holy Athanafizs ſhould be fo forgetful, as not to 
inſert it into their Creeds. But that the whole Church ſhould be ignorant of ſuch a 
Myſcery for Fifteen hundred years, is not credible, 

I paſs by their compariſon of a Biſhop, who is Paſtor and Ordinary of his Dio- 
ceſs, whoſe Office deſcends to his Succefſors, and a Frier licenſed by the Pope to 
preach thronghout the ſame Dioceſs , whoſe Office determineth with his Life. So 
what they cannot prove they endeavour to Hluſtrate. Before they told us that the 
Apoſtles were the Vicars of Chrift , are taey now hecome the Vicars of St. Peze? and 
his Coadjutors?Before they taught us that the Apoſtolical power was ſumma &- ple- 
niſſma poteſtas, a moſt high,a moſt full power , and comprehended all Eccleſiaſtical 
power. And is it now changed to a Licence to preach ? No, the Apoſtles had 
more than Licences to preach , even as ample power to govern as St. Peter him- 
ſelf. The Pope having inftituted one man into a Brſhoprick cannot, during his in- 
cumbency, give the joint-government of his Church to another, This were to rec- 
voke his former grant. | | 

I confeſs, that which R. C. faith, is inpart a Truth , That the reſt of the Apo- 


les did not leave an Univerſal and Apoſtolical Authority and Juriſdiction to their qjcable quali- 
Snccefſors. But it is not the whole Truth , for no'more did St. Peter himfelf, The fication of the 


Apoſtles had diverſe things peculiar to their perſons , and proper for the firſt Plan- 
ters of the Goſpel , which were not communicated to any of their Succeffors:. As. 
Univerſality of Jurifdition for which their Succeſfors have Afhgnation to particu- 
lar charges z Innmediate or extraordinary vocation,for which their Succefſors have 
Epiſcopal Ordination 3 The gift of ſtrange Tongues, and infallibility of Judg- 
ment , for which we have Chriſtian Schools and Univerſities ; The grace of doing 
muracles, and giving the Holy Ghoſt by Impoſition of Hands. If. the Biſhops ot 
Rome will take upon them to be St. Peter's Heirs ex affe , and pretend that their Of- 
hue is an Apoſtleſhip, and that they themſelves are truly Apotolies, excluding nll 
Others from that priviledgez let us fee them do ſome Miracles, * or ſpeak ſtrange 
Languages, which were Apoſtolicil Qualifications, * K they cannoc;, certainly they 
are 
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are not St, Peter's Heirs ex aſe , and though their See be Apoſtolical , yet their OE 
fice is no Apoſtleſhip. Nor may they challenge more than they ſhew good evi. 
dence for, or than the Church is pleaſed to conter upon them. The Biſhops of 
Rome pretend to none of theſe priviledges, but onely this of Univerſal Juriſdiction; 
for though they challenge beſides this an Infallibility of Judgment, yer it is not an 
Apoſtolical Infallibility , becauſe they challenge no Infallibility by immediate revelz- 
tion from God , but from the diligent uſe of the means 3 neither do they challenge 
an Infallibility in their Sermons and Writings as the Apoſtles did , but onely in the 
Concluſions of matters of Faith. And why do they pretend to this Apoſtolical qua- 
lification more than any of the reſt ? Either becauſe that,it they ſhould pretend to 
any of the reſt , the deceit would preſently be diſcovcred , tor all men know that 
they can work no Miracles , nor ſpeak ſtrange Languages, nor have their Calling 
immediatcly from Heaven , but are eleted by their Conclave of Cardinals, many 
times not without good tugging for it. Or elfe becauſe this claim of Univer{al 
power and authority doth bring more moliture to their Mill, and more advantage 
to the Court of Rome. | 

This is certain , that when the Pope is firſt elected Biſhop, it may be of ſome 
other See, before he be cle&ed Pope, he is ordained after the ordinary form of all 
other Biſhops 3 he receives no other , no larger CharaCter , no more authority and 
power, either of Order or of Juriſdiction, than other ordinary Biſhops do. Well, 
after this he is elected Pope , but he is ordained no more. Then ſeeing the power 
of the Keys, and all habitual Juriſdiction is derived by Ordination, and every Bi- 
ſhop receiveth as much habitual Juriſdiction at his Ordination as the Pope himlelf; 
tell me Firft , how the Pope comes to be the root of all Spiritual Juriſdiction? 
Which though it be not the general Tenet of the Roman Church, as R. C. faith 
truly 3 yet it is the common DoGrine of the Reman Court. Secondly , tell me, 
how comes this dilatation of his power, and this Apoſtolical Univerſality ? Since 
all men do confeſs that the ſame power and authority is neceſſary to the extenſion of 
a Character or Grace given by Ordination , which is required to the inſtitution of 
a Sacrament , that is, not Humane but Divine, But the eleQion of the Cardinals 
is a meer Humane policy, without all manner of Sacramental virtue, and there- 
fore can neither render his Judgment infallible, nor his Juriſdiction Univerla, 
What can the new eleQion do ? Onely apply the new matter, that is , make him 
Biſhop of that See whereunto he is elected. They who cle& him are the Biſhops cf 
the Roman Province, and the Presbyters and Deacons of the Church of Rome. Fit 
perſons indeed , to chuſe a Biſhop of Romez but no fit perſons to chuſe an Univer 
fal Biſhop for the whole Church. It were too much honuur for one Nation to haye 
the perpetual Regiment of Chriſt's Church throughout all ages. And whom do 
the Conclave chuſe ? An Univerſal Paſtor? No , but expreſly a Biſhop 
Rome, 

They have a Third Novelty as ill as either of theſe which I touched even now, 
that the Regiment of the Church being Monarchical, as in a Kingdom, all Civil 
Authority is derived from the King , fo in the Church all ordinary juriſdiction of Bi- 
ſhops deſcends immediately from the Pope. If all Eccicſiaſtical Juriſdiction be de- 
rived from the Pope, as all Civil Authority is from the King; then as Civil Magi 
ſtrates do exerciſe their Civil Authority in the Name of the King, ſo Biſhops ought 


All Epiſcopall to exerciſe their Spiritual Juriſdiction in the name of the Pope. But this they do not, 
Jaridiion 5 this they never did. py ; 
mot 


E 
trom the Pope! 


Again , If Spiritual Juriſdiction be derived to Biſhops from the. Pope , by what 
way, by what means, by what channel, doth it deſcend ? Either it muſt be by 
Commitlhon , or by Ordination. But it is not by Commithon. No Biſhops did 
ever need or expe any Commiſion from Rome , for the exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction within his Dioceſs. Neither is it by Ordination, they are very few 
indeed, that reccive Ordination from the Pope. How many thouſand Biſhops have 
been and are ſtill in the World , that never received any Ordination from any Pope, 
either mediately or immediatelyz but derive the line of their Succetfion from the 
other Apoltles? If Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction be conveyed by Ordination , then it is 
a part of the CharaGer or Grace conferred , which is Divine and Sacramental. 1 
hope 
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hope the Pope will be wiſer than to challenge to himſelf the conferring of Sacra-. 
] Grace. 
wry a Queſtion how the Biſhop of Rome came to be St. Peter's Heir ex afſe, Seft-3- 
to the excluſion of bis eldeſt Brother the Biſhop of Antioch, where St. Peter was The Chair of 
Firſt Biſhop, where Chriſtians had their Firſt denomination. I had reaſon, for 1 St. Feter nor 
never read that the Church was governed by the Law of Gavelkznd, that the youngs _— Rome 
eſt muſt inherite. 1 ſaid moreover that they produced nothing that I had ſeen but _ 
a blind Legend out of a counterfeit Hegeſippus. I ſpake not this to the diſparage- 
ment of that venerable Saint, but to diſcredit that ſuppoſititious Treatiſe, He 
* faith, If Thad read Bellarmine, T ſhould bave found the ſame teſtified by St. Marcellus 
the Pope, by St. Ambroſe, and $t. Athanaſius. I have read Bellarmine, and I find no £-2. & Ponts 
ſuch thing teſtified by Marcellus, more than this, That Peter came to Rome by the com- Rom: c, 12+ 
mandement of the Lord > Nor by Athanafius more than this, That when Peter beard 
that be muſt undergo Martyrdom at Rome, he did not lay afide bis voyage, but came to 
Rome with joy. What Conclukon can any man make from theſe Premiſſes ? St, 
Ambroſe indeed faith more, but as little to his purpoſe, That Se. Peter being abous 
20 go without the Walls in the night did ſee Chriſt meet bim in the gate, and enter into the 
City, to whom Peter (aid, Lord whether goeſt thou ? Chriſt anſwered, I come to Rome to 
be crucified again And that Peter underſtood that the anſwer of Chriſt had relation to 
bis own Martyrdom. I have likewiſe read what Bellarmine citeth out of St, Gregory 
elſewhere, that Chriſt ſaid to St. Peter, I come to Rome to be crucified again, For be Bel. de Ponts 
who had been crucified long before in bis own perſon, ſaid that he was to be crucified again Rom b.1-cas 
in the perſon of St. Peter. Though thele things be altogether impertinent, yet I re- 
hearſe them the more willingly, to let the Reader ſee upon what filly grounds they 
build Concluſions of great weight. We receive the Fathers as competent Witneſſes 
of the Faith, and Practiſe, and Tradition of the Church in their reſpeQive ages 3 
we attribute much to their expoſitions of the Holy Text : but inthoſe thi 
which they had upon the credit of a ſuppoſititious Author, the Concluſion always 
follows the weaker part. How common a thing hath it been for credulous piety 
to believe , and to record rumors and uncertain relations ,- if. they ſee no hurt in 
them, and if they tended to piety? But in a caſe of this moment to give an infalli- 
ble Judge to the Church, and a ſpiritual Prince to the Chriſtian World, to whom all 
are bound to ſubmit under pain of Damnation, we ought. t6.have had better Au- 
thority than ſuch a blind Hiſtory, Yet this is all the plea they have in the World 
for the divine right of their ſucceſhon. How came St. Ambroſe, or. St. Gregory to 
know a matter of Fa&, done ſome centuries of years before- they were born ? 
They had it not by Revelation, nor other Authority for it than this of a counter- 
feit Hegeſippws, in the judgment both of Baronius and Bellarmine, except onely the 
borrowed name, not much ancienter than themſelves. 
Suppoſing that St. Peter had had ſuch a ſpiritual Monarchy as they fancy, and 
fuppong that this Apocryphal Relation was as true as the Goſpel, yet it makes no- 
thing in the World for the Pope's ſucce(ſion to St. Peter therein, but rather the 
contrary, That St. Peter ſub finem vite, juſt upon the point of his death was lea- 
ving of Rome, ſheweth probably that he had no intention to dye there, or to fix his 
See there, That Chriſt did premoniſh him of his Martyrdom in Rome, and that he 
aſſented to it with joy, hath nothing in it to prove, or ſo much as to infinuate ci- 
ther the A& of Chriſt, or the AR of St. Peter, to inveſt the Biſhop of Rome with 
the Sovereignty of Eccleſiaſtical power. Had they urged this Hiſtory onely to 
ſhew how Chriſt fore-arms his ſervants againſt impendent dangers, or how he re- 
putes their ſufferings for his ſake to be his own, it had been to the purpoſe: But 
they might even as well prove the Pope's Supremacy out of our Saviour's words in 
the 1 to St. Peter, When thou art old thou ſhalt ftretch forth thy bands, and another 7obn 21.18, 
Falg thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldeſt not: For our Saviour did ſignifie by ; 
words by what death St. Peter ſhould glorifie God, Theſe words have Authori- 
ty, though they be nothing to the purpoſe; but thoſe they cite have neither Autho- 
rity,nor any thing that comes near the purpoſe. | 
They ſe this well enough themſelves, what a weak unjoynted and unneceſſary 
conſequence this is, wherefore they ſuppoſe that Chriſt ſaid ſomething to St. Peter 
u which 
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Bel. de Rom, 


Pont- L. 2.1 T- 


Ihidem. 


Nor by hu- 
mane right, 


which is not recorded, to command him to fix his Chair at Rome, Nox: eft improba. 
bile Dominum etiam aperte juſſiſſe, ut Sedem ſuam Petrus ita figeret Rom®, ut Romy. 
nw Epiſcopus abſolute ei ſuccederet , Becauſe ſome Fathers ſay that Peter did fuge, 
Martyrdom at Rome by the commandment,or at leaſt according, to the premoniti. 
on,of Chriſt,it is #ot improbable that the Lord did likewiſe openly command bim that j, 
ſhould ſo fix bis Chair, or See, at Rome, that the Roman Biſhop ſhould abſolutely ſuce,ed 
him. Judge Reader freely, it thou didſt ever meet with a poorer . toundation of 
a divine right, becauſe ir ſjeemeth not improbable altogether to a proteiſed ſworn vaſy 
and partial Advocate, well fed by the party, 

It is no marvel it they build but faintly upon ſuch a groundleſs preſumption, 
licet forte non ſit de jure divino, although” peradventure it is not by divine right. He 
might well have omitted his peradventure, + 

Wherefore doubting that this ſuppoſition will not hold water , he addeth, That 
though it were not true, it would not prove that the Pope is not Succeſior to $t. Peter ex 
afſe, but onely that be is not ſo jure divino. 

It is an old artifice of the Romaniſts, when any Papal priviledge is controverted, 
to Queſtion whether the Pope hold it by divine right or humane right, when in 
truth he holds it by neither; ſo diverting them from ſearching, into the right Que- 
ſtion, whether he have any right at all, taking that for granted which is denyed, 

But for humane right they think they have it cockſure, The reaſon is manifeſt, be 
cauſe St, Peter himſelf left the Biſhoprick, of Antioch, but continued Biſhop of Rome un- 
til bis death. This will afford them no more help than the other. When the Ape 
ſles did deſcend and deign to take upon them the charge of a particular Church, x 
the Church of Rome or Antioch; they did not take it by inſtitution as we do, 
They had aGeneral inſtitution from Chriſt for all the Churches of the World, 
When they did leave the charge of a particular Church to another, they did nc 
quit it by a formal reſignation, as we do. This had been-to limit their Apoſiolial 
power, which Chriſt had not limited. But all they did was to depute a Biſhop to 
the actual cure of Souls during their abſence, retaining till an habitual cure to 
themſelves. And if they returned to the fame City after ſuch a deputation, they 
were as much Biſhops as formerly. Thus a Biſhop of a Dioceſs ſo diſpoſeth the 
aQual cure of Souls of a particular Pariſh to a Rector, that he himſelf remains the 
principal Recor when he is preſent. St. Peter left Rome as much as he left Antioch, 
and dyed Biſhop of Antioch, as much as he dyed Biſhop of Rome. He left Antiod, 
and went to Rome, and returned to Antioch again, and governed that Churchs 
formerly he had done. He left Rome after he Firſt ſate as Biſhop there, and went to 
Antioch, and returned to Rome again, and ſtill continued the principal Rector of that 
Church. Linus and Clemens or the one of them were as much the Biſhop or Bi 
ſhops of Rome during the life of St. Peter and St. Paxl, as Evodins and Tynatiws or 
the one of them were the Biſhop or Biſhops of Antioch. Suppoſe a ReQor havirg 
Two Benefices dyes upon the one of them, yet he dyes the Reor of the other s 
much as that, I conkls an Apoſtle was not capable of pluralities, becauſe his 
Commitſhon was illimited, otherwiſe than as a Biſhop is ReCtor of all the Churches 
within his Dioceſs. And t he can dye but in one Pariſh, yet he dyes Gover- 
nour of all the reſt as much as that. If we may believe their Hiftory, St. Peter at 
his death was leaving, Rome, in probability to weather out that ſtorm ( which did 
hang then over his head ) in Antioch, as he had done in a former perſecution. K 
this purpoſe had taken cffe&;, then by their Dodrine St, Peter had left the Biſheprick 
of Rome, and dyed Biſhop bo Antioch. Thus much for matter of Fac. 

Secondly, For matter of Right, I do abſolutely deny that St. Peters death at Rome 
doth entitle the Biſhop of Rome as his Succeſſor to all or any of thoſe priviledges 
and atives which he held in another capacity, and not as he was Biſhop of 
Rome. Suppoſe a Biſhop of Canterbury dyes Chancellor of Englandanother Biſhop 


_ dyes Chancellorof the Univerſity of Cambridge or Oxford ; muſt their reſpeRtive 
Succeſſors therefore of neceſiity be Chancellors of England or of that Univerſity? 
No, the right of Donation devolves either to the Patron or to the Society. So 


ſuppoſing, but not granting, that one who was by ſpecial priviledge the Redtor of 
the Catholick Church dyed Biſhop of Rome, it belongs cither to Chriſt 


or his Vice» 
gerent 
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gerent or Vicegerents, inveſted with Imperial power, to name, os t0. the Church it 


But they do'not ſo much as pretend toany ſuch thing, The trath i ths, that aſtes 
] Sovercignty ) which he tad 


Conſtantinople and Hierrſakem, and equalled the Patriarch; of Conſtantinople in all pri- 
viledges to the Patriaxch of Rome ; which they wonld never have dane, nor have 
propoſed the honour which they gave to. Rome, with a placer ?. Doth it pleaſe you 
that we bohour the memory of St, Peter ? if wh 4 believed that St. Peter's death 
at Rome had already ſertled a ſpipitual Monarchy.of that See, which had been alto» 
gerhe? 28 tidiculous, as if the Speakex of the Houſe of Commons ſhould have mo- 
ved the Houſe in; favour of the King, Doth it pleaſe you that - we bonowr the King 
with wm power throughout bu awn Kingdom ? SY 
Hithe 

is material indced ( as to this ground ) if he he able to make jt. good; That tbe :Bi- 
ſhopsr of Rome exerciſed Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdicizon, over theBritangigk Churches before 
the General Comncil of Epheſus, or at eaſt before the Syx bundredth year of Chriſt Furſt, 
he complaineth that few or no Records of Britiſh matters for the Firſt ix bundred years 


rto KR. C. hath not id mpch tothe porpole, now he falls on a point: that SeB. 4. 
l 


doremain. 1f fo few do remain that he is not able to produce fo much as/ ohe in» - 


flance, his cauſe is deſperate. Howlvever he proveth his intention out-of Gilda, 


who 'confeſſeth that he compoſed his Hiſtory, yon tam ex ſcriptis Patrie; &c. not ſo Gild. in P rol 


mych from Britſh writings or Monuments ( which had been either burned by their ene« 
mies with fire, or cartied beyond Sea by their baniſhed Citizens ) as from tanſmarine' Re- 
lations; "Though it "wete ſuppoſed that all the Briziſh Records were utterly iperiſh- 
ed, this is no Anſwer at.all to my demand, ſo long as all the, Rowen Regiſters are 
extant : Yea ſo extant that Platine the Pope's Library keepex is able out:of them 
to ſet 'down every Ordination made by the ; Hanne Biſhops of Rox, ard. the 
perſons ordained, It' was of theſe Regiſters I ſpake, {let them product their 
Regiſters. )] Let them ſhew what BritiſÞ Biſhops they have ordained, or what Bri- 
tiſh Appeals they have received for the Firſt ſix hundred .ycars, Though he be 
leaſed to omit it, 1 ſhewed plainly out of the Liſt of the Biſhops ordained, Three 
St, Peter, Eleven by Linu, Fifteen by Clement, Six by Anacletxs, Five by Evari- 
ſus, Five by Alexander, aud Four by Sixtws, &c. that there were, few enough for 
the Roman Province, none to ſpare for Britain. *t 9 
He faith St. Peter catne into Britain, Converted many, made Biſhops, Pricſts, and 
Deacons: That Saint Elexzberius ſent hither his Legates | Fagatins and Dandanur, 
who Baptized the King, Queen, and moſt of his People : 'That St. Vifior ſent Le- 
ates into Scotland, ( it ſeemeth they had no names) who Baptized the King, 
ten,'and his Nobility : That St. Ninian was ſent from Rome to Convert the 
Southern Pits : That Pope Celeftine conſecrated Pallzdias and fent him into Scot- 
land, where as yet was, no Biſhop 3, and St. Patrick into Ireland, and St. Germane 
and Lapws into Britain, to confute the Pelagian Herehie.z And in the year 596 St. 
Gregory ſent over” St: Auſtin and his Companions, to Convert. the Saxons, and gave 
him power over all the Biſhops in Britain, and gave him power to ere& Two Ar- 
chiepiſcopal Sees, 4nd Twenty four Epiſcopal : And moxeover that Dubritine, 
Primate of Britanvie, was Legate to the See Apoſtolick ; And Laſtly, That St. 
Samſon had a Pall from Rome. I confels here aze Roxe of inſtances for Preaching, 
and Baptizing, and Ordaining, and Converting : but if every word he Gith was 


krue, it i5not at all material to the Queſtion, Our ion 15 CO ing, exterior” | +®) :. 


Juriſdition i» foro Eeclefie. Burt the Ats mentioned by him axe all .of the 
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| Key.of 'Otdet, not &f che Rey of Juriſdiction. * If, he do thus miſtake « n6 Key for 
atiorteryht WE riever'be able to open the right door. . He accuſtcmeth. himiglf to 
call every &rdiniry Meſſenger a Legate, But oy him thew rhe that they eyer!,cxer. 
ciled Tgaikite Kithotity in Brito. That be doth not, becauſe he canmgr.” 37. 
Braraniaick, arid Engiyh Churches have not veer. wanting to ſend out devour: perſons 
to Preach ro forteign'Nations, to Convert T to Baptize them, to Ordain.them 
Paſtorsyyetiwithonr challenging iny JuriſdiQtion over them... 4 
| 'Now to his patticifar inſtances, ' We "ſhould be glad that . he could,.prove $;, 
"PR Peted was the Fiſt Converter of Britain, and take it.as an bongur, to,the Bridgnpich 
—— conver- Churth*But Metaphraftes is too young a witne(s, his Soreyity over. ſmall, and his 
rcd Britain? mw too-preat k ranger to our affairs. If it could be made appear - out of Exſe- 
is it would findÞmore credit with us. - If St., Peter did ever txead upon Brix 


m— 4 


of /in/probability it was before he came Firſt to Rome, which will. not. be 6 
pleaſing to the Romaitifts, For bein baniſhed by Claudius, he went to Hieruſalem, 
Onuph.) and-{o'1t0 4tioch, and there governed that Church the Second time, + Whether & 
Perer,ot\St2Paul, or St. Fames, of Simon Zelotes, or Ariſtobulus, or Joſeph of Axim. 
thea/wasthe Firſt Converter of Britain, it makes, nothing to. the point of Jurifdift- 
on; or: our ' ſubjeion to the 'Biſhop of Rome, | But for | Foſeph of Arimathea we 
have the Concurrent Teſtimonicy of our own Writers and others, the Tradition of 
the Ewphifs Church; the reverent” refpect borne to Glaſtenbury, the place where he 
lived and dyed, the aucient CharaQters of that Church, wherein it is ſtiled, the: be. 
ru ginning of: Religion in this Iſland, the burial place of the Saints, builded by the Di cple 
of i the'Lard.' The'very name of the Chappel called St. Foſepbs, the Arms: © King 
Arehur upon the wits, and his Monument found there in the Reign of Henry the 
Seoondj'do all proclaim this truth aloud. rh ANT: 
+ His Second" inſtance hath more certainty in it, That Pope Eleutherius ſent F ugati 
OfElentheri%s 1nd Damian, Tw»/lcarned Divines, into Britain, to Baptize King Laczac. -But 
ſus —__ it is as true that Lxcius was Coverted before, either in whole or - in part;.and ſent 
SES". Two eminent Divines of his own Subjects Eluanus Avalonixs, Eluan of Glaſtenbur, 
the Seminary of Chriſtian Religion.in Britain, and Medvinus of Belga, that. is, of 
Wels,aphice near adjoyning to Glaſtenbury, to Rome, to intreat this, fayour. from 
Pope (Elentheriwi So whatſoever was done in this caſe, as it was no AR, of Juik 
diction, fo it was notdone by Elextberive by his own Authority, but by Licenc: 
and upon requeſt off King Laciwe. And not to diminiſh the deſerts of F ugatins and 
Darkianwywho in al] probability were ſtrangers ol eons nod the ' Language, 
certainty'Elxan and Medwin and many more Britiſh Natives had much more oppor 
-tubity to'contribute to the Converſion. of their Native. Country than F orreignets, 
who were necelhirated' to ſpeak by an Interpreter, at leaſt to the vulgar Britans, 
And Viger _ Coucerning Pope Vifor's ſending of Legates into Scotland to Baptize the King, 
into Scorland. -Queen,/and Nobles, when he tells us who was the King, who were the Legates, and 
who is his Author, he may expect a particular anſwer. . But if there be nothing in 
it but Baptizing, he may as well ſaye His labour, unleſs he think that -Baptizing is an 
AR of Juriſdiction, which his own Schools make not to be. ſo much as an ARdf 
the Key of Order. - Feland was the ancient Scotland. The Triſh Scots were couver 
ted by St. Patrick, the' Britiſh Scots by St. Columba, © © 1 
Next for St. Nmian, he was a Britan, not a Rqman. Neither doth venerable Bede 
Ninn fay thathe was taught the Chriſtian Faith at Rome fumply, but that he was taught it 
there regulars, that is, in reſpe& of the Obſervatron of Eafter, the Adminiſtration of 
Baptiſm, and ſundry other Rites, wherein the Britiſh Church differed fram the Re- 
.man.”; Nor yet doth Bede ſay that he was ſent from Rome to Convert the Pids : 
His words are thele, The Soxthern Pifts ( as men ſay ) long before this had left the err 
Bed. 1. 3. £+.4. of their Idolatry, andireceived the true Faith by the preaching of Ninias a Biſhop, a moſt 
, Reverend and Holy man of the Britiſh Nation, who was taught the Faith ayd myſteries 
of ruth regularly «t Rome. Caron finds as much Credit with--us as he: brings 
Authority. ' And in'thiscaſe faith nothing at all to the purpoſe, becauſe nothing of 
Juriſdiction, 
Palladive wd =From'St. Ninian he proceeds to Palladius and St. Patrick, | Pope Cxleſtine -Conſecrs- 
St. Patrick. ted Palladius and ſent him into Scotland: 4nd not forgetful of Ireland, ſent thither St. 


Patrick 
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Patrik, In all the inſtances, which he hath brought hitherto, we tind nothing but... 
Preaching, and Converting and Chriltening, not one ſyllable of any Juriſdiction; 

Will the Britiſþ Records afford us ſo many intances of this kind, and not ſo mich 

as One of any Legiſlative or Judiciary At? Then certainly there were none in thoſe 

days, Whether Palladius was ſent to the Britiſh or Iriſh Scots, is diſputable ; But 

thus is certain, that whitherſoever he was ſent, he was reje&ed, and ſhortly after 

dyed; In-whoſe place ſucceeded St. Patrick, Therefore his Diſciples hearing of the Bed.in vitaS. 
death of Palladius the Archdeacon, 8c. came t0 $1, Patrick and declared it, who,baving P atrit, 1. 1+ 
received the Epiſcopal degree from a Prelate called Arator, ftr aightway took ſhip, ©c. Here 

is nothing of Caleſtinus but of Arator, nor of a Mandate but St. Patrick's tree De- 

yotion. 

He faith, The ſame Pope ſent thither $t. German and Lupus to confure the Pelagiart wm 
Herefie : and both Britans, Scots, Picts, and Iriſh, willingly accepted theſe Legates of the ,— —_ 
Popes, nor denyed that they bad any Authority over them. Tam weary of {o many im- _ 
pertinencies. Still here is not one word of any Juriſdition of the Roman Biſhops 
over the Britiſh Church, but of their Charity and Devotion, which we with their 
Succeſſors would imitate. I confeſs that Proffey ſaith that Palladius was ſent by Cae- Proſp. in 
leftinus. If it were (o, it concerns not this cauſe. But Conftantius and Venerable C#ron. 
Bede and almoſt all other Authors do affirm poſitively that they were both ſent by = — 
a French Synod, to alliſt the Britans their Neighbours againſt the Pelagians, And j. "« mo 
it is moſt probable 3 for they were both French Biſhops, St. German of Auxerre, Lupus Bed. 1.1. c.17. 
of Troyes. Baronins labours to reconcile theſe Two different Relations thus, I: may Baron. at. 
be the Pope did approve the choice of the Synod, or it may be that Coxleftine left it to the BY 
elefion 4 the Synod, to ſend whom they pleaſed, Admit either of theſe ſuppoſitions 
was true, it will bring no advantage to his cauſe, but much diſadvantage. If the 
Biſhop of Rome had been reputed to be Patriarch of Britain, and mmact more if he 
had been acknowledged to be a ſpiritual Monarch, it is nct credible that the Britan- 
nick, Church ſhould have applyed it ſelf. for alhiſtance altogether to their Neigh- 
bours, and not at all to their Superior: He addeth that they willingly accepted theſe 
Legates of the Popes: He is till dreaming of Legates : IF they were Legates, they 
were the Synods Legates, not the Popes. As much Legates and no more than the 
Meſſengers of the Britiſh Church, which they ſent to help them, were Legates; Conant, lc. 
erdem tempore ex Britannia direftia Legatio Gallicanis Epiſcopis nunciavit,&c. at the fame '* 
time the Britiſs Legates ſhewed their condition to the French Biſhops, what need 
the Catholick Faith did ſtand of their preſent affiſtance. Had they not reafon to 
welcome them whom themſelves had invited, who were come onely upon their oc- 
cation? Or what occaſion had they to deny their Authority, who neither did ulurp 
any Authority , nor pretend to any Authority ?. They came to diſpute, not to 
judge. Aderat populus Speftator futurus ac Fudex, T know Conftantius and Venerable 1dem, 6 23; ' 
Bede do call them Apoſtolicos Sacerdotes, Apoftolical Biſhops, not from their mithon, 
but moſt plainly for their Apoſtolical Endowments,erat in ils Apoſtolorum inſtar gloria 
& Antboritas, Oc. | | vY : 

That St, Gregory did ſend Auſtin into England to Convert the Saxons, is moſt Avftine- 

true 3 that the Britiſh Churches did ſuffer him) to exerciſe any Authority or Juriſdi- 
Qiori over them, is molt untrue. Ry the preciſe time of his coming, Hiſto- 
riographers do not agree exaQly. All accord that it was about the Sixth hundredth 
year of Chriſt, a little more or leſs. Before this time, Cyprus could not be more free 
from forreign Juriſdition than Britain was, Aﬀeer this tirne we confe(s that the 
Biſhops of Rome, by the conſent or conmvence of the Saxon Kings, as they came 
to be Converted by degrees, did pretend toſome formalities of right or Authority 
over the Engliſh Church, at firſt in matters of no grear conſequence, as beſtowing 
the Pall or the like, But without the conſent, or againſt the good pleaſure, of the 
King, they had no more power at all, | 

Jeoffry of Monmouth ſaith that Dubritius, Primate of Britain, nas Legate of the Dubritins- 
See Aptolick, I ſhould ſooner have believed it if he had proved it out of Gilds, 
who lived in or about the age of Dubritixs, than upon the credit of Feoffry of Mon- 
mouth, who lived ſo many hundred years after his death, whoſe Writings have been 
cenſured as too full of Fables. It were over ſupine credulity to give more creditto 
uz him, 
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him, than to the moſt eminent Perſons and. Synods of the fame and the enſuing age, 
Dubritizs was Primate of Wales in the days of King Arthur, and reſigned his Arch 
biſhoprick of Caer-Leon to St. David who removed his Archiepiſcopal See from 
thence to Menevis, now called Sf, Davids by the licence of King Arthxr, not of the 
7 Pope. King Arthur began his Reign, as it is commonly computed, about the year 
# 516, perhaps ſomething ſooner, or later, according to different accounts, But cer. 

tainly after the Council of Epheſus, from whence we demonſtrate our exemption, 
And ſo it can neither advantage his cauſe, nor prejudice ours. We arc told of 
ſtore of Roman Legats, and yet not ſo much as any one act of Juriſdiction, preteg- 
ded to be done by any of them. Certainly.cither they were no Papal Legates, or 
Papal Legates in thoſe days were but ordinary Meſſengers, and pretended not to any 
Legantine Court,or Legantine Power ſuch as isexerciſed now a days. 
St- Samſon St. Samſon ( faith he ) bad a Pall from Rome, wherefore untruly ſaith L. D. that the 
Pall was firſt introduced in the Reign of the Saxon Kings, after Six bundred years of 
Chriſt. He miſtakes my meaning altogether, and my - words alſo. I faid not that 
the firſt uſe of the Pall began after the Six hundredth year of Chriſt, but the abuſe of 
it, that is, the arbitrary impoſition thereof by the Popes upon the Britiſh Churebes 3 when 
Vind. Þ- $8. they would not ſufter an Archbiſhop, duly elected and inveſted, to exerciſe his 
function, until he had bought a Pall from Rome, I know the contrary, that they 
 * were in uſe formerly. But whether they were originally Enfigns of honour, con- 
ferred by Chriſtian Emperors upon the Church namely, Conſtantine and Valentinian, 
as is moſt probdble, or aſſumed by Patriarchs, is a diſputable point. This is cer- 
tain, other Patriarchs and Archbiſhops under them had their Palls in the primitive 
times, which they received not from Rome. © This Samſon was Archbiſhop of Wales, 
and had his Pall ; but it appeareth not at all that. he had it from Rome: It may he 
that they had it from their, Firſt Converſion,or rather that the Britiſh Primates them- 
Ft ſelvesaſſumed it, in imitation of forreign Patriarchs, as they might well do. Thi 
Pall he carried with him into leſſer Britain, in the time of an Epidemical ſickne,, 
. Pol. Virg-l. 3+ and ſuch extreme mortality, #t mort egros, egre _—_ tum metu tum tabe infece. 
WW bift. Ang! rint, ſo that the dead did infedt the fick,, the fick, infei the ſound both with fear and co. 
- 2agion.” That the ſame Biſhop never returned to his See again appears to me more 
than probable by this, that his Succeſſors-for many ages reteined their Metropoliti 
cal Dignity, but ever after wanted the uſe of their Pall. Certainly he who was 
careful of his Pall when he forſooke his See, would have been more careful to have 
brought it back with him, when he returned to his See, What time this Samſe 
lived,and when that contagious ſickne(s raged fo cruelly, .is more doubtful ; whe- 
ther it was in the Reign 'of Maglewns the Fifth, or in the Reign of Cadwalladr 
the Ninth in ſuccelhion after King Arthur, or long after both theſe. Giraldus Cam 
Itin. Camb. {. brenfis makes him to be the Five and twentieth Archbiſhop after St. David: Sederunt 
I. CI. a tempore David ſucceſſivis temporum cnurrieulis Archiepiſcopi ibidem viginti quinque, 
&c. the laſt of which was this Samſon. And then follows, Tempore Samſonis be- 
jus pallium in bunc modum eft tranſlatum, &c. In the time of this Samſon the Pall wa 
Hes, *uorted after this manner : The peſtilence increaſing throughout Wales during bis in 
Rog, Moves  combency, whereof the people dyed by beaps, etc. The ſame is teſtified by Roger Hives 
An, 1199- . | - woo "s 
den in the life of King Fobn, that this Samſon, whom he makes the Four and 
twentieth Archbiſhop after St. David, flying from an infeQious yellow jaundice, 
did tranſport with himſelf into Little Britarn the Pall of St. David, &e. So R.C. 
had need to. retract his raſh cenſure of me, that. I ſaid untruly, That the Pall ws 
Firft introduced in the Reigns of the Saxon Kings ;, for neither did I ſay fo, neither 
doth he prove that it was not ſo. A few of theſe Hiſtories would quickly ſpoil the 
Pope*s market for his Palls. The Menevian Archbiſhops had but one Pall, that was 
St. David's Pall, for him and all his Succeſſors, whereas the Pope compells every ſuc- 
cceding Archbiſhopto buy a new Pall. 

King Fames doth not at all ſpeak of the Biſhop of Romes right, but how far 
himſelt would condeſcend for peace ſake; which words being expreſly uſed by the 
King in the place alledged, are guilefully omitted by R. C. Much lefs doth he ſpeak 
of any Supremacy of power, or ſubmithon to the Popes Juriſdiction in any of the 
caſes Controverted between us and them. Our differences are not about any _ 

ches 


King James. 
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hes of Patriarchal power. If they like King Fames his propoſition, why do they 
not accept it ? If they like it not, why do they urge it ? A Church may. be, and is 
aſually,called a Mother Church in Two ſenſes : either becauſe it is the Church of ,,,;. xc... 
a Metropolis or Mother-City , and fo no man can deny but the Church of Rome, ju, 
among, many others, is a prime Mother-Church : Or elle, becauſe it hath Converted 
other Churches to the Chriſtian Faith. And fo alſo we acknowledge that the 
Church of Rome is a Mother-Church to ſundry of. our Saxon. Churches, and a 
Siſter to the Britiſh Church, but a Miſtris to no Church, 
I ſhewed clearly , that that power which the Biſhops of Rome do challenge and 
uſurp at this day , is incompatible and inconſiſtent with true Patriarchal power, and 
that thereby they themſelves have implicitely quitted and diſclaimed that true power 
which was conferred upon-them by the Catholick Church. So by ſceking to turn 
Spiritual Monarchs , they had loſt their juſt Title of Patriarchs. But withal that 
Britains was never rightly a part of their Patriarchate. To this he anſwers nothing, 
but obje&ts, That this is to depoſe all the Popes ſince Boniface the Third, for more than 
a thouſand years , and ſay , that they bave all loſt their Patriarchate And cries out , 
O intolerable preſumption | Thus he confoundeth Papal and Patriarchal power , ma- 
king things inconſiſtent to be one and the ſame thing. It they have lot their Patri- 
archal power, it is their own fault who quitted it 5 it is his fault who doth 
no better defend it. With as much reaſon he might plead , that he who faith that 
a Rector of a Church , by.accepting of a new incompatible Benefice, had quitted 
his old , doth deprive him of his former Benetice ; Or that he who faith, the King 
of Spain hath quitted his Title to the United Provinces , doth thereby depoſe him 
from his Monarchy. O intolerable miſtake ! 
I Gaid not ignorently , but moſt truly, that the Britiſh ( 1 will add alſo the Seoriſh $29. 4, 
Church ) for many hundred years ſided with the Egfter® Church in the obſervation 
of Eafter. He ſaith, That they did not fide entirely with them. Neither did I Gay 
they did. They obſerved Eaſter always upon Sunday, which Polycrates and thoſe 
Afiaticky that joined with him did not. And fo they had nothing common with 
the Jews, thoſe Parricides , as Conftantine the Great calls them, who murthered 
Chriſt , and herein they did join with the Roman Church, but it 1s as evident that 
they didHot obſerve it upon the fame Sunday with the Church of Rome. This is 
clear by thoſe two Britiſh Synods mentioned by Venerable Bede. This being one of 
Auſtin's propoſitions to them, that they ſhould conform themſelves to the Roman 1. 
Church in the obſervation of Eſter, and after ſolemn diſcuilion altogether rejeted 
by them. That in this they ſided with the Exfter» Church, appeareth as evidently 
by the publick conference between Colman and Wilfrid about this very bulineſs, 
wherein Colman did expreſly and profefſedly maintain the tradition from St. Foby, B:d.1.3-c.23s 
before rhe tradition from St. Peter. | 
Lafily, To fay that this manner of obſerving Eafter was but riſen in Scotlaxd a 
little before the year 638. upon the authority of Pope Fobz, is ridiculous 3 ( for it is 
moſt evident, that it was as ancient as their Chriſtianity, ) contrary to reaſon, for 
the Britains and Scots had no commerce with the Orienta! Chriltians in thoſe dayes, 
and contrary to Authority,for Colmar in that diſputation did derive it trom St, Foby 
the Apolite, 
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upon my diſcourſe in this Chapter is grounded, which are receive 
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Sovereign Princes in ſcme caſes have power to change the exter. 
nal Regiment of the Church, 


F the Reader doth not find ſo much in this Reply as he defires and expedts, let 
him blame R. C; who, according to his cuſtom, omitteth all the chiefeſ 
" grounds, and the whole contexture of my diſcourſe, onely ſnatching here and 
there at a word or a piece of a ſentence: I ſhall deal more fairly with him. In 
the Firſt place I complain that beſides the omitting of thoſe main | ny where 
by both parties, 
he doth me wrong in ſtating of the Queſtion, For whereas I ſet down Four con- 
ditions or limitations neceſſary in every Reformation, Firſt, that it be made adviſed- 
ly upon well grounded experience 3 Secondly, that it be done in a National Synod; 
Thirdly, that it be onely in matters of humane right 3 Fourthly, that nothing be 
changed, but that which is become hurtful or impeditive of a greater good : he 
leaves out Three of theſe reſtrictions altogether, and onely mentions one, that it be 
in matters of humane Inſtitution, as if the reſt were of no conſideration. He can- 
not-chuſe but know that by the DoErrine of their own Schools, if a man do vow 
any thing to God, which afterwards is found to be hurtful and impeditive of a 
greater good, it maketh his vow null and void, & diſobligeth him from performance 
If it be true in a vow to God, itis more true in a promiſe made to man, 
and he needeth no diſpenſation to retraQ it. 
But let us follow his ſteps. Firſt, whereas I alledge their own Authors to prove 
that to whom a Kingdom is granted all neceſſary power is granted, without which 


dom, and the benefit of the Kingdom : a King bath power to do whatſoever is mb 
the Government cf bis Kingdom, but not whatſoever is for the benefit of bis Kingdom, 
To this I anſwer Firſt, That he confounds Power, and the exerciſe of Power, or the 
neceflity of the one with the necelſity of the other, Power is the neceſſary qual 
fication of a King. But the At or Exerciſe of that power may be tree, and ſuffici- 
ently grounded not onely upon the neceſlity, but upon the benefit,of the Kingdom, 
A Legiſlative power is neceſſary to a King, but this doth not imply -that he cannot 
make a Law except onely in caſes of abſolute necethty. Power to adminiſter an 
Oath, or to commit a Malectactor is a neceſſary qualification of a Judge; yet he may 
adminiſter an Oath upon diſcretion, or commit a man upon ſuſpicion. If a Ki 

or a Judge inveſted with ſuch a power ſhould miſapply it, or err in the Exerciſe 

it, he owes an account to God and the Prince from whom he received the power 3 
but the Subje& is bound at leaſt to paſlive Obedience. Now let him ſee his own 
miſtake, The Queſtion between us is whether a power to reform abuſes and incon- 
veniences be neceſſary to a King, to which all his Subjects owe at leaſt paſlive Obe- 
dience, He anſwers, concerning the exerciſe of this power, in what caſes a King 
- 14 ng uſe it; but if the King miſtake the caſe, yet the Subje&t owes patlve 

edience. 

Secondly, I Anſwer that there is a double neceſlity, Firſt, a ſimple or abſolute ne- 
cellity 3; Secondly, a reſpective neceflity ſecundirm quid, which we may call a necellity 
of convenience, which is a true neceſlity, and a ſufficient ground of a Chriſtian 
Law, that is, rather to make ſuch a-Law, than to ſuſtain ſuch indignities, or to run 
ſuch extreme hazards, or loſe ſuch great advantages : As it ſeemeth good to the Holy 
Ghoſt and t0 us, to lay upon you no greater burthen than theſe neceſſary things. And of 
Four things theſe were Three, to abſtain from meats offered to Idols, and from 
blood, and from things ſtrangled. None of which things were neceſſary in them- 
ſ:ves, either neceſſitate mediz, or neceſſitate precepti. But they were neceſſary to _ 
can- 
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* "Thirdly, L apſer that our Ratormtion in England was ridt' onely beneficial and Our Reforms- 
ad age ha to. the Kingdojh, bat ceffiy,ro "avoid intoletable- extottions,''and on way'neceſ- 
erols ynjult.and General Uſurpatigns if 21+ nets rights" They found plainly-chae ©1Y- 

this forreign Juriſdiction, did Tattifere 'withh the" Soverdigit 1poiwer;' The Oaths 

which Biſhops we e Forced, to take t5-the' Pope wete examined-in Parliament, and Aras Hen. 
four. to be. plaiply Fortradiftory, t&rhbir Oaths'6P Allegiatem-and repagnane- co ** 7 295: 
thag duty which they did oWe 't Ochieral Cojtrcils} They-found that] ehey2 were 

dajly expoſed to pexjl of Idolatry, and in. dang6r gaily' to have” new'iArticles of 

Faith obtruded uppn; them, They fer that the' Pope hal/implicily-quittetl theit Pa- 

triarchpl; xight, and challenged a overeigiity over the Charth! by: Divine: right. 

Laſtlyzthey ſee thar, this forreigh JRrttyiot was become not 6nely uleleb, but . des 

ſiructive to thoſe ends for which P: thizrchd) Autlotity was firſt inſtituted;!i-17 -. 

As the Hangings are hitted to'the Houſe, fo way '#\1e- exteenal Regimertt” of the The Regiment 
Church + fitted and adapted to rs then State of "the Ernpire,) when theſe /Eccleiaſtis A _ 
cal Digyities Wt foy erected, for the eaſe" ard 'herjefit of 'the Subje&, tothe 6nd that *6f the 
that ng map ſhould he necefiitated to ſeck further for Beciebeticul Jatticeghay hedid Common- - 
for Civih, nor to travel withour the bounds of his'own Provinee'for a final ſentence, wealths 7 ww 
Thercfore whereſocyer there was a CIVIl Metropolis, there wasphdeed! an :Keclefiaſti» ;.- 51 
cal Metropolitan alſo, ; And where chere was a Secylir Protatth, \there was 'conſti- 
tuted:an Eccleſiaſtical Patriarch, to avoid the confitfron and'tiaſhing of -Juriſdicti- 
ons... This is plain..qut of the Decree of rn Bom of Chaleddon , that whereas 
ſome ambitious perſons, contrary to the Laws, Ec lefraſtical, had' multiplyed Metro» 
political Sees, making Two in one Province,” whert- there was but” one Mother 
City or-one Civil Metropolis, the Cotincil defiyed"that no mai Thould atrempt any 
fach thing for the futupe; But thoſe Cities which bud been adorned with" thi \name of Conc. Chate: 
Metropolis, by the Edifts of Kings, ſhould one injoy that priviledge 3 "And mote c. 11, vel 12; 
plainly by that of Anaclerus, cited by Gratian, if we may'credit him, Provinees were Di 99- 
divided long beſore the comming of Chriſt, for the moſt part. Anil afterwards that diviſi- 
on wasrexewed by the Apoſtles and. Si.Clement our f fredbare, fo that in the' chief Cities 
of all Provinces, where long ſince were Primates of the Secular Law, and the bigheft judi- 
ciary Power, &c, There the Divine and Ecclefiaſtical' Laws commanded Patriarchs or 
Primates to be placed and to. be, whith Two though they be tifferent ot - names, yet retain 
the ſame ſenſe. This was well {6 long as the 'Frpire tontitued in the me "State, 
and the Provinces kept their ancient bounds, ' But now wherythe State of the Em 
pire is-alrogether changed, the Provinces confoutided! and the Dominions divided 
among leſſer Kings, who are ſometimes in hoffility'one with another, and+the-Sub- 

Qs of ove Prince (cannot freely nor ſecurely repatr'for Juſtice into the Dominions 

of a forreign Prince, without prejudjce to themſelves, and danger to their native 
Country ; It js. vexy mect that.the'Jubjetts of every Sovereign Prince ſhould have 
hnal Juſtice withja the Dominjons of their own ISovercign,” © well in Eccleſiaſtical 
cauſcs as Political, "And this is agreeable with the 'fyndamental 'Laws and Cuſtoms 
of England, which gcither permit a Subje&t in ſuch cafes to go out ' of the! Kingdom, 
nor any forreign Commiſhoner to eriter into the Kingdom, without the King's Li- 
cenſe, Upon this ground the Bifhops of Scotland were freed from their Obedience 
to the Primate of Tork,, and the Biſhops of 'Mwſtoviz from the Patriarch :of Con« 
flantinople, ; ts S444 7 | ap 

But ( faith he ) That which is for the benefit of the Kingdomi, "may be contrary 0 the 

good 


om 


I In gain or good of ;the Church, and ſhould we prefer. a Kingdom before the Church, the Body bejme 
1 Joſs all:cit-.1\; the Soxt; Earth before Heanen ?  Anſwer-that Gaig.and Los, Advantage and Difq. 
: cumſtances 7 yantage;-ought-not-to:be weighted. or..cliecmed from the, conſideration of Ore gr 
Twocirtumitances or emergents.r: All charges damages and, repriſes muſt Fixit þ, 
caſt up\and:dedudted; beforeone.can give a right eſtimate of_bencfit 'or loſs. '1F 
Merchant do! geckotn-gucly the price-which ; his cammodity colt him beyond Seq 
without'accounting) Cuſtoms Freight- and other charges. ;wuIl ſoon. Periſh his 
Pack; 16 the benetit beonely Temparal; andthe, lols Spirieyal, as to pain Gold and 
1 Pet.1.7- loſe Faith, which is more precious than: Gold that periſheth, it is no. benefit but loſs 1}, 
ſhould it advantage 8 ma 10 gain the whole World ang loſe bis own Soul ? The Eiglig 
Church and the Engliſh Kingdom are one and the ſame Sogiety ' of men, differing 
147 + - hot really;/but rationally- one from. anqther,; in, xeſpect of ſome diſtinct relations, 
2 4+» + As the Vine and the Elm, that: ſuſjaing, it, they flouriſh together, and decay togerher, 
'U"! Bortwmn ent fingyelis cirenntſtantjic, thay which is truly good. for the Kipgdom 

\, Land cantot bell for the Chareh.of England, and that which is truly good for 
+ ++.  ExgliſkChurchicannot be ill for the, I Kingdom, We may in reaſon” Jiftin- 
©”  guith-between Alexander's friend who fiudies to. pleaſe him, and the King's friend 
who gives hin adviſe; The one is > Glens o his perſdn, the other to his 


0 <n: 


Office, +\But-in truth-whileſt Alexander is King, and.the perſon and Office are Ynj- 

ted, he-that is a true friend to Alexander is no enemy to the King, and he who js4 

true friend to the King.is no foe.to Alexander. Indecd if bythe Church he under- 

ſtand the-Count-of--Rawe, then that which was gaod for the Kingdom of England 

| was prejudicial to--the;Chuxch-in point of Temporal profit. ' But ſecing as he con- 
1521 "7 feifeth, The Soul j4 to be. preferred before the Body, it turn3 to their 
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reater adyan 
leſſening the accotnt of their extortions, g : tage 


ever give '{8) the See of Ryme Juriſdiction Over Britain. And though ay had, yet 
rom them 
grounds, | 
| Tomake my word good I will ſuppoſe the caſe to have been quite otherwiſe 
F thanit was; That Pxot: had made the (eparationz That they had ad no ancient 
19 Laws fox preſidents; That the Britannick, Churches had not enjoyed the Cyprian pri- 
| viledge'for the Firſt Six hundred years: Yea Lwill ſuppoſe for the 2 thy That 
| our Primates were no Primates or-Patriarchs; And that the Britannick Churches had 
| been | ſubjected. ca | the Biſhop of rom of General Councils. Yet all this ſuppo- 
ſed upon the great mutation of the. ſtate of the Empire, and the great variation of 
affairs ſince that time, it had been, very lawful for the IS. and” Church of England 
- to ſubtract their Obedience fromche, Biſhops of Rome ( though they had not quit- 
ted their Patriarchate )and to haye: erected a new Primate 'at home among them- 
ſelves. Provided that what I write onely upon ſuppoſition, ht do not hereafter 

| | alledge as ſpoken by way of concelhion. 
| ; Wwe 
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' We have ſen formerly in this Chapter that the Eſtabliſhment of Primates or 
Patriarchs and Metropolitans in ſuch and ſuch Sees, was meerly to comply and con- 
form themſelves to the Edidts and civil Conſtitutions of Sovereign Princes, for the 
eaſe and advantage of Chriſtians, and to avoid confuſion - and claſhing; of Juriſdi- 
ions: That where there was a civil Exarch and Protarch Eſtabliſhed-by the Em- 
peror, there ſhould be an Eccleſiaſtical Primate or Patriarch : And where a City 
was honoured with the name and privitedge of a Metropolis or Mother City, there 
ſhould be a Metropolitan Biſhop. The praRtiſe of Biſhops could not multiply theſe 
Dignities, but the Edits of Emperors could. And this was in a timi: when the 
Emperors were Pagans and Irfidels. 

Afterwards when the Emperors were become Chriſtians, if they newly founded 
or newly dignified an Imperial City or a Metropolis, they gave the Bilhop thereof 
a proportionable Eccleſiaſtical preheminence at their good pleaſure : Either with 
a Council, as the Councils of Conſtantinople and Chaledon (with the conſent and 
Confirmation of Theodofius and Martian Emperors ) did advance the Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople from being a» mean Suffragan under the Metropolitan of Heraclea, to be 
equal in Dignity, power,and all ſorts of priviledges, to the Biſhop of Rome. And 
this very ground is alhigned by the Fathers, becauſe that City ( Conſtantinople ) was 
become the ſeat of the Empire, ( So great a deſire had the Fathers to conform the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Regiment to the Political) Or without a Council, as Fuſtinizn the Em- 
peror by his ſole Legiſlative power erected the Patriarchate of Fuftiniane prima, and 
endowed it with a new Province ſubſtracted from other Biſhops, freeing] it from all 
Appeals. The like Prerogatives he gave to the Biſhop of Carthage, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretenſions of the Biſhop of Rome. And this was not done in a corner, 
but inſerted into the publick Laws of the Empire, for all the World to take notice 
of it, So unqueſtionable was the power of Sovereign Princes in things concern- 
ing the Order and external Regiment of the Church in thoſe days, that neither the 
Biſhop of Rome, nor any other Patriarch or Biſhop did ever complain againſt it. 
Shall the preſence of an Exarch or Lieutenant be able to Dignitie the City or place 
of his reſidence with Patriarchal Rites, and ſhall not the preſence and Authority of 
the Sovereign himſelf be much more able to doit ? Is fo much reſpe&t due to the 
Servants, and is not more due to the Maſter ? | 

That the Britiſþ and the Engliſh Kings had the ſame Imperial Authority to alter 
Patriarchates within their own Domintons, to exempt their Subje&s from __ 
riſdiqion of one Primate, and transfer them to another, I ſhewed in the Vindication 
by the Examples of King Arthxr, who tranſlated the Primacy from Caer-Leox to St. 
Davids above Eleven hundred years ſince; And Henry the Firſt who ſubjected St. 
Davids to Canterbury above Five hundred years ſince, for the benefit of his Subjects. 
Neither did any man then complain that they Uſurped more power than of right 
did beJong unto them. | 

This is not to alter the Inſtitutions of the Univerſal Church or of General 
Councils ( ſuppoſing they had made any ſuch particular Eſtabliſhment ) but on the 
contrary to tread in their ſteps, and to purſue their grounds, and to do that ( with 
all due ſubmillion to their Authority ) which they would have done themſelves in 
this =_ exigence of Afﬀairs. Make all things the ſame they were, and we are 
the ſame, To perſiſt in an old Obſervation when the grounds of it are quite 
changed, and the end for which the Obſervation was made, calleth upon | us for an 
alteration,is not Obedience but Obſtinacy. General Councils did never fo fix Pa- 
triarchal power to particular Churches, as that their Eſtabliſhment ſhould be like a 
Law of the Medes and Perſians, never to be altered upon any change of the Chriſti- 
an World whatſoever. But to be changed by themſelves ( as we ſee they did Efta- 
bliſh Firſt three Protopatriarchates, then Four, then Five. ) Or when General Coun- 
cils cannot be had ( which is the miſerable condition of theſe times ) by ſuch as 
have the Supreme Authority Civil and' Eccleſiaſtical in thoſe places where the 
change is to be made. Suppoſe a Patriarchal See ſhould be utterly ruined and de+ 
{troyed by War or other accidents, as ſome have been 3 or ſhould change the Bible 
into the Alchoran, and turn Twrky as others have donez ſuppoſe a ſuccelfion of Pa- 
triarchs ſhould- quit or reſign their Patriarchal power explicitly or implicitly, i 

Or® 


Novel. 11 & 
I31. 
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PP gion Padua, Thelowſe, and T know not how many of the moſt learned D 
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forfeit it by diſuſe or abuſe; Or ſhould obtrude Heretical Errors and Idolatrous Pra» 
Riſes upon the Churches under their Juriſdifion, ſo as to leave no hope of reme. 
dy from their Succeſſors; Or ſhould go about to enforce them by new Laws ang 
Oaths to maintain their Uſurpations over General Councils, to which all Chriſtians 
are more obliged than to any Patriarch : Laſtly ſuppoſe a Patriarchal City (hai 
lye in the Dominions of one Prince, and the Province in the Dominions of another 
who are in continual War and Hoſtility the one with the other, ſo. as the Subjeds 
can neither have-Licence nor Security to make uſe of their Patriarch, ought not the 
reſpeQive Provinces in all theſe caſes to provide for themſelves ? Put the caſe thar 
a King going to War in the Holy Land ſhould commit the Regency to his Council, 
and they conſtitute a Governor of a principal City, who fails in his truſt, and makes 
the Citizens ſwear Allegiance to himſelf, and to maintain him againſt the Council; 
all men will judge that the Citizens ſhould do well, if he were iucorrigible, to turn 
him out of their Gates. Chriſt was this King, who aſcending into the holy of 

' holies, left the Regiment of his Church with the Apoſtolical Colledge and their Suc. 
ceſſors, a General Council. They made the Biſhop of Rome a principal Governor, 
and he rebells againſt them. There needs no further application. | 

Now to cloſe up this point, the end is moreexcellent than the means. Theend 
of the primitive Fathers in Eſtabliſhing the external Regiment of the Church in 1 
Conformity to the Civil Goverument was ſalus Populi Chriſtiani, the caſe and 1d. 
vantage of Chriſtians, the avoyding of Confuſion, and the claſhing, of Jurifdidi- 
ons. We purſue the ſame ends with them, we approve of their means in particu. 
lar,as moſt excellent for thole times, and in general for all times, that is, the con- 
forming, of the one Regiment to the other, But God alone is withogt any ſhadow 
of turning by change. It is not in our _ to prevent the Converſion of ſubluna- 
ry things. Empires and Cities have their diſeaſes and their deaths as well as men, 
One is, another was, a Third ſhall be. Mother Cities become Villages, and poor 
Villages become Mother Citics. The places of the reſidence of the greateſt Kings 
and Emperors are turned to deſarts for Owls to ſcreech in and Satyrs to dance in, 

Then as a good Pilot 'muſt move his Rudder according to the variable face of the 
Heavensz (o if we will purſue the prudent grounds of the primitive Father, 
we muſt change our external Regiment according to the change of the Empire, 
This is better by adhering too ſtrictly to the private intereſt of particular plz 
ces, to deſtroy that | worry end for which external Regiment at Firſt was ſo Efia- 
bliſhed, I confeſs that this ismoſt pope: for a General Council to redreſs. Every 
thing is beſt looſed by the ſame. Authority by which it was bound. But in 'caſe & 
necellity, where there can be no recourſe to a General Council, every Sovercigu 
Prince within his own Dominions, with the adviſe and concurrence of his - Cl y, 
and due ſubmiſſion to a future Oecumenical Council, is obliged to provide remedies 

for growing inconveniences, and to take order that ternal Diſcipline be ſo Admi- 

iſtred, as may moſt conduce to the Glory of God, and the benefit of his Chriſtian 

SubjeQs. | 

: - pow Three conditions of a lawful Reformation, juſt grounds, due moderation, 

ng Mews and ſufficient Authority. He faith, Henry tbe Eight bad none of theſe : Firſt, no juf 

but no ground grownd, becauſe bis ground was, that the Pope would not give bim leave t» forſakg bis law- 
of the Refor- A Wife and take another. Perhaps the Popes injuſtice might, by Gods juſt diſpoſitt- 

— on, be an occaſion, but it was no ground, of the Reformation : And if it had, yet 

neither this nor his other exceptions do concern the cauſe at all. There is a 

difference between bonum and bene, between a good action and an ation well done: 

An aQiion may be good and lawful in it ſelf, and yet the ground of him that a&cth 

it ſiniſter, and his manner of proceeding indire@;, as we ſee in Febx's Reformation. 

This concerned King Henries perſon, but it concerns not us at all. King Hewry 

Hall _ bv. proteſted. that it was his Conſcience, they will not believe him. Queen Katherine 

> —_ ** accuſed Cardinal Wolſey as the Author of it, ſhe never accuſed Anne Bolen who was 

F 102; in France when that buſineſs began. The Biſhop of Lincohe was imployed to Ox 

the Cardi- £,.7 2nd Biſhop Gardiner and Dr. Fox to Cambridge, to ſee the cauſe debated. Be- 


ol. 
All - . 
nals of v5 ſides our own Univerſities, the Univerſities of Paris, Orleans, Angew, Burges, Bononia, 

ae of that 


age, 
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e, did all ſubſcribe to the unlawfulneſs of that Marriage, which he calleth lawful. 
The Biſhop of Worceſter proſecuted the divorce : The Biſhops of Tork, Dureſme, Hall An. 1+ 
Cheſter, were ſent unto Queen Katherine to perſwade herto lay aſide the Title of * 8, 
Queen : The Biſhops of Canterbury, London, Wincheſter, Bath, Lincoln, did give ſent- 
tence againſt the Marriage: Bilhop Bonner made the appeal from the Pope.” The 
teſt Ricklers were moſt zealous Riman-Catholicks, And if. wiſe men were not 
miſtaken, that bulineſs was long plotted between Rome and France and Cardinal 
Wolſey,to break the League with the Emperor, and to. make way for, a new Mar- acwotth cone: 
riage with the Dutcheſs of Alenſon, Sitter to the King of Frazce, and a firidter Sand- 4. 2. c, 
League with that Crown. But God did take the wiſe in their own craftineſs. Yea 13 & 14+ 
even Clement the Szventh had once given out a Bull privately to declare the Mar- at 4 8 
riage unlawful and invalid, it his Legate Campegius could have brought the King to $and.ds Schif. 
comply with the Popes deſires, I will conclude this point with Two Teſtimonies, p. 1 & 12. 
the one of Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, Quid aliud debuit aut potuit, &c. _ - 
What elſe ought the King or could the King do, than with the full conſent of bis People + Sano - p 
and judgment of his Church, to be looſed from an unlawful contraf, and to enjoy one that Gild.1..y.521. 
was lawful and allowed, and leaving ber whom netther Law nor Equity did permit him to | 
bold, to apply himſelf to a chaſt and lawful Marriage ? In which cauſe, whereamthe ſen- 
tence of the ward of God alone bad been ſufficient, to which all ought to ſubmit without de- 
lay, yet bis Majeſty diſdained not to uſe the cenſures of the graveſt men and moſt famous 
Unerſities. The Second is the Teſtimony of Two Archbiſhops, Two Dukes, 
Three Marqueſſes, Thirtcen Earls, Five Biſhops, Six and twenty Barons, Two and 
twenty Abbats, with many Knights and DoCtors, in their Letter to the Pope, Cauſe 
if juſtitia, &c. The juſtice of the cauſe it ſelf being approved every where by the judg- Sor 
ments of moſt learned men, and determined by the ſuffrages of moſt famous Univerſities, 1536. p. —_ 
being pronounced and defined by Engliſh, French, Italians, as every one among them doth Sufficere ſan 
excel the reſt in learning, &c. Though he call it a lawful Marriage, yet it is butt one /#9qu? debui 
Do@ors Opinion. And if it had been lawtul, the Pope and the Clergy were more > aye 12fſes 
blame-worthy than King Henry. : 
Secondly, he faith he wanted due moderation, becauſe be forced the Parliament by The parlia- 
fear to conſent to bis proceedings. I have ſhewed ſufficiently that they were not forced, ment .nor for- 
by their Letter to the Pope, by their Sermons preached at St. Paxls-Croſr, by their <4 
perſwaſions to the King, by their printed Books 3 to which I may add their Decla- 
ration, called the Biſhops Book, ſigned by Two Archbiſhops and Nineteen Biſhops. 14m Þ+ 334- 
Nor do I remetnber to have read of any of note that oppoſed it but Two, who 
were priſoners and no Parliament men at that time': Sir Thomas Moor ( yet when 
King Henry writ againſt Luther, he adviſed him to take heed how he advanced the 
ta Authority too much, leſt he diminiſhed his own ) And Biſhop Fiſher who 
had conſented in Convocation to the King's Title of the Supreme Head of the 
Engliſh Church [ quantim per Chriſti legem licet. | But becauſe Biſhop Gardiner is 4g. 1530. 
the onely witnels whom he produceth for proot of this Allegation, I will ſhew 
him out of Stephen Gardiner himſelf, who was the Tyrant that did compel him. 
Jo potiks orbi rationem reddere —_ on, : defired An to give a account - the 
orld what changed my Opinion, and compelied me to diſſent from ormer witds and * 
deeds. That wn s to freak it _ ood time ),which compelleth all men when God ; vey | 
thinketh fit, the force of Truth 10 which all things at length do obey. . Behold the Tyrant, p. 919. 
not Henry the Eight, but the force of Truth, which compelled the Parliament. "Take 
one Teſtimony more out of the ſame Treatiſe. But I fortified my ſelf ſo that (oi 
Trequired the judgment of all my ſenſes ) 1 would not ſubmit nor captivate my 
ing t0 the known and evident truth, nor take it to be ſufficiently proved, wnleſ T firſt heard it 
with mine ears, and ſmelt it with my noſe, and ſee it with mine eyes, and felt it with my 
bands, Here was more of Obſtinacy than Tyranny in the caſe. Either Stephen 
Gardiner did write according to his Conſcience, and then he was not compelled 3 
orelſe he difſembled, and then his Second Teſtimony is of no value. It is not my 
Jengment, but the judgment of the Law it (elf: Semel falſus, ſemper preſumitur fal- 
us. 


To the Third condition he faith onely, that Henry the Eighth had not ſufficient 
Authority to reform, Firſt, becauſe it was the power of a ſmall pars of the Church ag | 
x | 
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the whole. 1 have ſhewcd the contrary, that our Reformation was not made in op. 
poſition, but in purſuance of the aQts of General Councils, neither did our Refix. 


mers meddle without their own Spheres. And Secondly, becauſe the Papacy i; of 


divine right. Yet before, he told us that it was doubtful, and very Courteouſly he 
would put it upon me to prove, that the Regiment of the Church by the Pope ; 
humone Inſtitution. But Ihavelcarned better, that the proof reſts upon his lide, 
both becauſe he maintains an Affirmative, and becauſe we are in poſſeſtion. It were 
an hard condition to put me to prove againſt my Conſcience, that the Univerſal 
Regency of the Pope is of humane right, who do abſolutcly deny both his divine 
right and his humane right. 

His next Exception is, that it is #o ſufficient warrant for Princes to meddle in firitu,) 
matters, becauſe ſome Princes have done ſo, If he think the external Regiment of the 
Church to be a matter meer]y ſpiritual, he is much miſtaken. I cite not the exgx. 
bitant as of ſome ſingle Prince or Princes, but a whole ſucceffion of Kings, with 
their Convocations, and Parliaments, proceeding according to the fundamental Law 
of the Kingdom, So he might have ſpared his inſtances of Saxl and Vzziab, 

-But he faith, that what King Henry did in ſuch matters was plainly againſt bis owy 


did notaRt a- Conſcience, as appearetb by bis frequent and earneſt deſires to be reunited to the Pope. It 


gainſi Conſti- jc 2'Lo1d preſumption in him to take upon him to judge of another mans Conk;i. 


ence. God alone knows the ſecret turnings and windings of the heart of may, 
Though he had deſired a reconciliation with Rome, yet Charity requires that we 
ſhould rather judge that he had changed his mind, than that he violated his Con- 
ſcience. Neither will this uncharitable cenſure, if it were true, advantage his cauſe 
the black of a Bean. His Conſcience might make the Reformation ſinful in him, 
but not unlawful ig it ſelf. The lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of the Action withiq 
it (elf, depends not upon the Conſcience of the doer, but the merit of the thing 
done. His witneſſes are Biſhop Gardiner and Nicholas Sanders, The former a great 
Councellor of King Henry, a contriver of the Oath, a propugner of the King's 
Supremacy, both in Print and in his Sermons, and a perſecutor of them who © 
poſtd it. For a. Preacher to Preach againſt his own Conſcience, comes near the {0 
. againſt the Holy Ghoſt. He had reaſon to ſay he was conſtrained, both to hide 
his own ſhame, and to flatter the Pope ( after his revolt ) whom he had ſo much 
oppoſed, eſpecially in the days of Queen Mary: Otherwiſe he had miſſed the 
Ganceliorſhip of England, and it may be had ſuffered as a Schiſmatick. Yet let us 
hear what he faith, chat King Henry bad a ſe to "ſw 
tumalt was in the North : And that be was Find hf to the 


the Supremacy when 
eror 40 deſire bim 6 


@ mediator to the Pope about it. All this might have been, and yet no intention of © 


Reconciliation, Great Princes many times look one way and row another. And 
if an overture or an empty pretence will ſerve to quaſh a Rebellion, or prevent a 
forreign, War, will make no {cruple to uſe it, But upon Biſhop Gardiners credit 
in this cauſe we cannot believe it. This was one of them who writ that menaci 

Letter to the Pope juſt before the Reformation, that if he did not hear them, certs 
| wobis curam efſe relictam, ut aliunde nobis remedia conquiranus, 


--— 53% they would certainly interpret it, 1bat they were left to themſelves to takg care of themſelves, 


40 ſeek their remedy from elſewhere. This was a fair intimation , and they were as 
x th This was the man who writ the Book de Ver# Obedientil, 


age toy pro nit the P Laſtly, this is he who pub 
or the King's Supremacy againſt the Pope. » this is he who pub- 
liſhed to the Work, hoe þ7 of People with us were agreed upon this point with 


tedfaft conſent, that no manner of perſon bred or brought up in England, bath ought 
_— Ro Ic had been ___ he that all ſomes of people ſhould be ._4 
nimous in the point, and the King alone go againſt his Conſcience, 

His later witneſs, Nicholas Sanders, is juſt ſuch another, whoſe Book de Schiſmate 
is brimz-fall of virulent flanders and prodigious fiftions againft King Hewry. He 
feigneth that when bis death did drew nigh, be began to deal privately with ſame Biſhops, 
of the way how he might be reconciled to the See Apoſtolick. Teſtimony he produceth 
none, but his own Authority. They who will not believe it may chuſe. But that 
which followeth, ſpoyleth the credit of his Relation, That oxe of the-Biſhops being 
dexbtful whetber this might not be # trap to caich him, anſwered that the King was wiſer 


than 


TOMET, 


— 
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than all men, that be had caſt off the Pope"s Supremacy by divine Inſpiration, and bad no» Coaſilio Divino 
thing now to fear. That a King ſhould be laying ſnares to catch his Biſhops appre- 

pinquante hora mortss,,when the very hour of his death was drawing near and that Sand. de 

2 Biſhop ſhould fatter a dying man ſo abhominably againſt his Conſcience, ( as he Schiſm. p. 102; 
makes this to be ) 15 not credible. | 

But there is a Third Author alledged by others who deſerved more eredit, That 

ir was but the coming Two days ſhort of a Poſt to Rome, which bindred that the recon- part iter 
cilement was not altually made. But here is a double miſtake, Firſt, in the time, this fu, + wg 
was in the year, 1533+ before the ſeparation was made, currente Roxza, Some intima- 

tions had been given of what was intended, but the Bell was not then rung our, 

Certainly the breach muſt go before the reconcilement, in order of time, Secondly 

in the Subje& 3 this treaty was not about the Juriſdiction of the Court of Rome 

over the Engliſh Church, but about the divorce of King Henry and Queen Katharine. 

The words are theſe, That if the Pope would ſuperſede from executing bis ſentence, until 

he ( the King ) had indifferent Fudges who might hear the buſineſl, be would alſo ſuper- 

ſede of what he was deliberated to do in withdrawing bis obedience frone the Roman See, 

The Biſhop of Paris procured this propoſition from the King, and delivered it at 

Rome, It was not accepted, The Kings anſwer came not within the time limi- 

ted, Thereupon the Pope publiſhed his ſentence, and the ſeparation followed. So 

this was abont the change of a Wite, not of Religion, before cither King Henry's 

ſubſtraQtion of obcdience, or the Pope's fulmination. | 

In the next place he dittinguiſheth between the Pope and the Papacy, acknow- 
ledging That it may be lawful in ſome caſes to ſubſtratt gbedience from the |Pope, but in 
no caſe from the Papacy, which he preſumeth,but doth not prove, to be of divine In- 
ſtitution, whereas Proteſtants ( ſaith he ) for the faults of ſome Popes , bave ſeparated 
themſelves both from Pope , Papacy,and Roman Church. And here again ke falls upon 
his former needleſs Theme, That perſonal faults are no ſufficient ground of @ revolt = 
a good Irſtiti-tion. It he had been pleaſed to obſerve it, I took away this diſtinion 
before it was made, (hewing that the perſonal faults of Popes or their Miniſters P. 128. 
ought not to reflect upon any but the perſons guilty 3 but faulty principles; in Do- 

Qrine or Diſcipline, do warrant a more permanerit ſeparation, even uritil they be 
reformed: | . 

I do acknowledge the diftintion of Pope, Papacy, and Church of Rome; but I mm yn 
deny that we have ſeparated from. any one of them for the faults of another. As pacy was nov 
the Pope may have his proper faults, ſv may the Papacy, fo may the Church of Rome. for the faults of 
We have ſeparated our ſelves from the Church of Rome onely in thoſe things Co bur of 
wherein ſhe had Firlt ſeparated her ſelf from the ancient Roman Church., In all o- j, @iF _ 
ther things we maintain Communion with her. We are ready to yield the Po 2 
all that reſpect which is due to the Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Church, and whatſo- 
ever external honour the Fathers did think hit to caſt upon that See, if he would 
content himſelf therewith. But the chief grounds of our ſeparation are thoſe 
which are inherent in the Papacy it (elf, qua talis, as it is now defended, as they ſeek 
to obtrude it up9n us: the lawleſs exorbitant oppreſſion of the Roman Court z 
the Sovereignty of the Pope above General Councils 3 his Legiſlative and Judiciary 
power in all Chriſtian Kingdoms, againſt the will of the right Owners his pre- 
tended right to convocate Synods, and confirm Synods, _ diſſolve Synods, and 
hold Legantine Courts, and obtrude new points of Faith as neceſſary Articles, and 
receive the laſt Appeals, and diſpoſe of all Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices at 
his pleaſure, and impoſe Tenths and Firſt Fruits and Subſidies and Penſions, to. in- 
velt Biſhops ,and ſell Pardons, and Indulgences, and Palls. Theſe and the like are 
not the Faults of Innocent the Tenth, or Urban the Eighth, or Sixtw, or Piws, or 
Alexander, or Clement, or any particular Pope. But they are the Faults of the Pa- 
pacy it ſelf, woven into the body of it, and without the acknowledgement of which, 
they will ſuffer us to hold no Communion with the Papacy. I do not ſay that they 
are inſeparable, for the time. hath been when the Papacy was without thoſe ble- 
miſhes 3 but that it is folly at this time to hope from them for the ancient liberty of 
the Church, as the Country-man expected that the River ſhould be run out, and 


become dry, 
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icns expetiat ut defluat amni, at ille 
73! cn; 7 wank in omne volubilis evum. 

We expected remedy, and hoped for Reformation from the time of 
Firſt, in whoſe Reign their encroachments did begin to grow ſignal and _—y ” 
until the days of Henry the Eighth, throughout the Reigns of Seventeen ſucceed; 
Kings, and found not the leaſt caſe from them, but what we carved out our ſelves, 
No Law. uf God or man doth require that we ſhould wait eternally, The Lord 
of the Vineyard thought Three years enough to expect fruit of the fruitleG Fig- 
Tree, and when it improved not in the Fourth year, the Sentence iſſued againſ it, 
cut it down, why cumbreth it the ground. 

He urgeth- that if ſome Popes have wronged England wr ig far more Popes hay 

benefitted it much more both temporally and ſpiritually , Sufficit unus buic operi ; This 
were more comely in our mouths than in theirs, Some man would go make a 
eſtimate of Papal Importations, as Parchment, and Lead, and Wax, and Cro 
Agnus dei's, and Reliques z and their Exportations, Gold, Silver, Jewels, and 
wherever the Land afforded either for necethity or delight. But I will ſpare his 
modeſty, and ſuppoſe more than ever he will be able to prove. Ancient virtues or 
benefits do not juſtifie an old Inſtitution, when it is grown uſeleſs and ſubjedt to del. 
pcrate abuſes. The Braſen Serpent was Inſtituted by God himſelf; it was a ſingu- 
lar Type of Chriſt 3 it ſaved the temporal lives of the Iſraelites, and pointed them 
out the right way to eternal life. Yet when it was become uſcleſs and abuſed over 
much, Hezekjah is commended for breaking it in pieces, and calling, it Nebuſhtan, an 
uſeleſs piece of common Braſs, that had quite loſt its ancient virtue, The Order of 
the Templars was Inſtituted about the Year 1120. Scarcely any Order can hey 
ſuch an hopeful beginning at their Firſt Inſtitution, or ſuch an huge progreſs to- 
wards greatneſs in ſo ſhort a Revolution of time, He who ſhall read theſe extr- 
ordinary praiſes which are given them by St. Bernard, ( who is thought to have 
been the Author of their Rule) will take them rather to have becn a Society of 
Angels than of mortal men. Yet in the days of Clement the Fifth, they were ge- 
nerally ſuppreſſed throughout the whole World as it were in an inſtant, not for 
common faults, but horrid crimes, and prodigious villanies, by the joynt conſent of 
the Occidental Church and Sovereign Princes. I inquire not whether their accy- 
ation was juſt or notz but from hence I do collec that, in the judgment of this 
occidental World, a good Inſtitution may be deſervedly abrogated for ſubſequent 
abuſes. As we had not the fame latitude of power, which they who cenſured 
them had 3 ſo we did not a& without our own Sphear, or the bounds of the Eng- 
liſþ Dominions. 

*In the Vindication I urged Three points, wherein the Romans do agree with us, 
Firſt, that Sovereign Princes not onely may, but in juſtice are obliged, to repreſs the 
tyranny of Eccleſiaſtical Judges, and prote&t their Subje&s from their violence, and 
free them from their opprefive Yoke. To this he anſwereth nothing. Secondly, 
that Princes may be inabled cither by grant or by preſcription ( I added by their $0- 
vereign Authority over the whole Body politick ) to exerciſe all external Eccleſiv- 
tical Juriſdiion by themſelves or by fit Delegates, and to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
for the external Regiment of the Church, to which their SubjeQs owe obedience, 
This alone were ſufficient to free us from Schiſm, But to all this likewiſe he faith 
not one word good or bad. Thirdly, that it is lawful in ſeveral caſes to ſubſtrat 
obedience from the Pope. And among other proofsI cited the Council of Towers, 
To this onely he anſwers, That they ackyowledged it lawful to withdraw obedience from 
this or that Pope, in this or that caſe, but not from Papal Authority it ſelf, Whereas 1 
ſhewed him in the Vindication, that the ſame equity which doth allow ſubtraction 
of obedience from this or that Pope for perſonal faults, as Schiſm or Simony, doth 
likewiſe allow ſubſtration of obedience from him and his Succeſſors for faulty 
principles, as obtruding new Creeds, preſling of unlawful Oathes, palpable Uſur- 


. pation of undoubted Rites, even until they be 'reformed, Papal Authority, with- 


out the Pope, is but ag imaginary Idea 3 whoſoever ſubſtratts obedience from the 
erue 
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true Pope, ſubſtracts obedience from the Papal Authority, Perhaps indeed not 
ſimply or abſolutely, but reſpeively, as he ſaith i this or that caſe. But what if 
the Pope will not ſuffer them to pay their obedience in part, ſo far as it is due, but 
have it entire according to his own demands, or none at all; Then it is not they 
who ſeparate themſelves from Papal Authority, but it is Papal Authority which ſe- 
tes them from it. Either he underſtands Papal Authority ſuch as it ought to 
de jure 1 and then we have ſubttracted no obedience from it, for we ought it 
none, and are not unwilling for peace ſake to pay it more reſpe& than we do owe: 
Or elſe by Papal Authority he underſtands a ſpiritual Monarchy, ſuch as it is now, 
with ſuperiority above General Councils, and Infallibility of Judgment, and Legiſla- 
tive Authority, and Patronage of all Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, &c. And then the 
Univerſal Church did never acknowledge any ſuch Papal Authority, And then to 
withdraw our obedience from it, is not to ſubſtract obedience from a lawful, but 
froman unlawful and Tyrannical power. When Sovereign Princes do withdraw _. 
obedience from this or that Pope, in this or that caſe, they make themſelves Judges of {> wy 
the difference between them and the Court of Rome, as whether the Pope have in- pngee: he 
vaded their priviledges, or Uſurped more Authority than is due unto him, or in con- to their $ub- 
remning his cenſures( which the Council of Towers doth expreſly allow them to Jes by Popes, 
do ) and judging whether the Pope's Key have erred or not. Yield thus much, and 
the Queſtion is at an end, That Sovercign Princes within their own Dominions are 
the laſt Judges of their own Liberties, and of Papal opprefſions and Uſurpations, 
and the validity or invalidity of the Pope's cenſures. 
There is one thing more in this diſcourſe in this place which I may not omit, 
That Papal Authority is Inftituted immediately by God, but not Regal. Cujus contrari- 
um verum eſt, He was once,or ſeemed to be, of another mind. For of Almighty Biſb« Evi. ad 
God bis meer bounty and great gn they ( Kings ) receive and hold their Diadems and Reg, Taceb. 
Princely Scepters, St. Paul faith expreſly, ſpeaking, of civil powers: The powers that p. 11. 
be, arg ordained of God : and whoſoever reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the Ordinance of Rom-13-1, & 
God, and they that refift ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. The eternal Wiſdom of Þ,,. » . 
the Father hath ſaid, By me Kings Reign, and Princes decree Fuſtice. It they be or- xingly ph. 0h 
dained by God, and Reign by God, then they are Inftituted by God. Therefore rity from God, 
they are juſtly ſtiled the living Images of God that ſaveth all things. He who ſaid, 2®* Papal. 
By me Kings Reign, never {aid by me Popes Reign. Kings may inherit by the 
Law of man, or be elected by the Sutfrages of men. But the Regal Office, and 
Regal power, is immediately from God, No man can give that which he himſelf 
hath not. The People have not power of Life and Death, That'muſt come 
from God. By the Law of nature Fathers of Families were Princes, and when 
Fathers of Families did conjoyn their power to make one Father of a Country, to 
whom doth he owe his power but to God, from whom Fathers of Families had 
their power by the Law of nature ?- As for the Pope he derives his Epiſcopal pow- 
er from Chriſt, his Patriarchal power from the Church , and Monarchical power 
from himſelf 
Aﬀer this in the Vindication I deſcended to ſeveral new Conſiderations, as name- ,, , ; 
ly the power of Princes to reform new Canons by the old Canons of the Fathers, * 
the ſubjeRion of Patriarchal power to Imperial, which'I ſhewed by a fignal exam- 
ple of Pope Gregory who obeyed the command of Mauritixs the Emperor, though | 
did not take it to be pleaſing to Almighty God, the erection of new Patriarchates The grounds 
by Emperors, and the tranſlation of primacies by our Kings. And fo I proceeded four ſepare- 
to the grounds gof their ſeparation : Firſt, the intolerable Rapine and Extortions of ©" 
the Roman Court in England : Secondly, their unjuſt Uſurpations of the undoub- 
ted rights of all Orders of men, and particularly how they made our Kings to be 
their Vaſfals and the Succeſſion to the Crown arbitrary at their pleaſures. Third- 
ly, becauſe our Anceſtors found by experience that ſuch forreign Juriſdition was 
deſtruQive to the right ends of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. Fourthly, ſundry other 
inconveniences, to have been daily ſabje& to the impoſition of new Articles of 
Faith, to be expoſed to manifeſt peril of Idolatry, to have forſaken the Commu- 
nion of Three parts of Chriſtendom, to have approved the Pope's Rebellion againlt 
General Councils, and to have their Biſhops ſwear to maintain him-in his _ 
X 3 1pus 
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cauſe of ſepara» 
tion, 


" lious Uſurpations. Laſtly, the priviledge of the. Britannick, Churches, the Popes 
diſchiming all his Patriarchal Anchorlty: and their challenging of all this by Di. 
vine right, which made their ſufferings irremediable from Rome. Laſtly, I ſhewed 
that our Anceſtors from time to time, had made more addreſſes to Rome for reme. 
dy than either induty orin prudence they ought to have done. All this he pal- 
ſeth by in ſilence, as if it did not concern. the cauſe at all. Onely he repeats his 
former diſtinction between the Pope, the Papacy, and the Roman Church, which hath 
been ſo often confuted already, and blameth Proteſtants for revolting from the Roman 
Church for the faults of ſome few'Popes.. As if all theſe things which are mentioned 
here, and ſet down at large in the Vindication, were but ſome infirmities, or ſome 
petty faults of ſome few Popes. TI have ſhewed him clearly, that the moſt of our 
grounds are not the faults ot the Popes, but the faults of the Papacy it (elf. And 
as for forſaking the Church of Rome, he doth us wrong. I ſhewed him out of our 
Canons in this very place, that we have not forſaken it, but onely left their Com- 

Can. 3%  munionin ſome points, wherein they had left their Anceſtors, we are ready to at- 
knowledge it as a Siſter to.the Britannick Church, a Mother to the Saxon Church, 
but as a Lady or Miſtreſs to no Church. , 


"AP. 6. Afterwards he deſcendeth to Two of the grounds of our Reformation, to ſhew 


that they were inſufficient, The new Creed of Pius the-Fourth, ard the mythbolding the 
Cup from the Laity.. Two of Two and twenty make but. a mean induQtion. He 
: may if he pleaſe ſee throughout this Treatiſe that we had other grounds beſides 
The Pope's theſe, Yet Iconfels that in his choiſe he hath ſwerved from the rules of prudence, 
——— and hath not ſought to leap over the hedge where it was lowelt. Firſt ( faithhe ) 
Ce ecoars, The new Creed could not be the cauſe of the ſeparation, becauſe the ſeparation was mad: 
before the Creed. He faith true, if it had been onely the reduction of theſe new 
myſteries into the form of a Creed, that did offend us. But he knoweth 'right 
well that theſe very points,which Ps the Fourth comprehended in a new Symbol 
or Creed, were obtruded upon us before by his predeceſſors as neceſſary Articles 
the Roman Faith, and required as neceſſary conditions of their Communion, ſoas 
we muk either receive theſe, or utterly loſe them. This is the onely difference, 
that Pixs the Fourth dealt in groſs, his predeceſſors by retail. They faſhioned the 
ſeveral rods, and he bound them up into a bundle. He ſaith, That the new Creed 
nothing but certain points of Catholick, Faith propoſed to be ſworn of ſome Eccleſiaſticd 
Catholick perſons, as the 39 Articles were in the Proteſtants new Creed propoſed by them 
to Miniſters, Pins the Fourth did not onely injoyn all Ecclecſiaſticks, Seculars, and 
Regulars, to ſwear to his new Creed, bnt he impoſed it upon all Chriſtians, as veran 
fidem Catholicam extra quam nemo ſalvus eſſe poteſt, ( they are the very words of the 
Bull, ) as the true Catholick Faith without believing of which no man can be ſaved, 
This is a greater Obligation than an Oath, and as much as the Apoſtles did impoſe 
for the Reception of the Apoſtolical Creed. We do not hold our 39 Articles to be 
ſuch neceſſary Truths, extra quam non eft ſalus, without which there is no Salvation, nor 
injoyn Ecclefiaſtick perſons to ſwear unto them, but onely to ſubſcribe them, as 
Theological Truths, for the preſervation of Unity among us, and the extirpation of 
ſome growing errors. |. 
The detaining Secondly, He adds that the detcyning of the Cup, could be no ſufficient ground 
ofthe Cup in Of ſeparation, becauſe Proteſtants do confeſs, That it is an indifferent matzer of it 
the Sacrament ſelf, and no juſt cauſe to ſeparate Communion. Doth the Church of England confeſs it 
a juſt cauſe of to be an indifferent matter ? No, nor any Proteſtant Church. All their publick 
leparaion- Confeſlions do teſtifie the contrary, Nay more, I do not believe that any one 
Proteſtant in his right wits did ever confeſs any ſuch thing. But thfs it is tonibble 
at Authors, and to ſtretch and tenter their words by conſequences quite beyond 
their ſenſe. It may be that Lxther at ſome time ſaid ſome ſuch thing, but it was 
before he was z formed Proteſtant, whileſt he was half ſleeping half waking. Bel- 
larmine (tiles it initio Apoſtaſie, But after his eyes were well opened, he never 
confeſſed any ſuch thing, but the juſt contrary. Suppoſe that Brentius ſaith, that 
abſtemious perſons, ſuch whoſe nature doth abhox Wine, may receive under one 
kind 3 what a pitiful argument is this drawn from a particular rare caſe of invin- 
cible neceſſity, to the common and ordinary uſe of the Sacrament > The Elephant 


was 
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was exempted from doing obeifance to the Lyon, becauſe he had no knees. . But 
it is the height of injuſtice to withhold his right -from one man, becauſe another 
cannot make uſe of it. Suppoſe that Melandthon declare his own particular opinion, 
that thoſe Countries where Wine is not to be had ſhould do well to make uſe of 
honied water in the Sacrament, What doth this ſignihe as to the cauſe he hath :in 
hand, whether they uſe ſome other liquor in the place of Wine, or uſe no liquor at 
all ? Invincible neceſlity doth not onely excuſe from one kind but from both kinds. 
And where the Sacrament cannot be had as it ought, the - defire to: have it ſufficeth 
before God. We read of ſome Chriſtians in India where they had no Wine, that 
they took dry Raiſons and ſiceped them in water a whole night, and- uſed that li- uu un, 
quor which they ſqueeſed out of them in the place of Wine for the Sacrament. joſ« forme ce: 
It would trouble one as much in many parts of the World to find right Bread, as lebrandj, gy 
Wine. That nouriſhment which Indiams cat in the place of Bread, being made of 
the Roots of Plants, doth differ more from our Bread made of Wheat, than Cyder 
or Perry or honicd water do differ from the juice of the Grape, which are ſuch ma- 
ny times, as are able to deceive a good taſt, If Wine were as rare and precious in 
the World as right Balm, which they make to be the matter of a. Sacrament, there 
were more to be ſaid in it. They themſelves do teach that it is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, that the Sacrament be conſecrated in Wine, and that it be conſumed by the 
Prieſt, They who can procure Wine for the Prieſt, may procure it for the people | 
alſo, if they will. The truth is, all theſe are but made Dragons. No man ever 
was ſo abſiemious but that he might taſt ſo much Wine tempered with Water, as 
they uſe it, as might ſerve for the Sacrament, where the leaſt imaginable particle 
conveyeth Chriſt to the receiver, as well as the whole Chalice full. Neither is there 
any Chriſtian Country in the World, where they may not have Wine enough for 
this uſe, if they pleaſe. | | 
So notwithlianding any thing he faith to the contrary, their daily obtruding new papiſts right 
Articles of Faith, and their detaining the Cup in the Sacrament, were juſt grounds Heirs of the 
of ſeparation, but not our onely grounds. We had Twenty other grounds befides Ponariſts. 
them. And therefore he had little reaſon to ſay, That at leaſt the Firſt Proteſtants 
were Schiſmatickg, and in this reſpeQ to urge the Authority of Optatus againſt us, to 
proye us to be the Heirs of Schiſmaticks. Optatws in the place by him cited, ſpeaks Optar. 1. 2 
againſt the Traditors,with whom we have nothing common, and the Donatifts their Wes 
own Anceſtors, not ours, whoſe caſe is thus deſcribed there by Opratus, cujus tu Ca- 
thedram tenes,que ante ipſum Majorinum originem non habebat whoſe Chair thou poſſeſſeſ, 
which had no original before Majorinus, a Schiſmatical Donatiſt, This is not our caſe. 
We have ſet up no new Chairs, nor new Altars, nor new Succeſhons, but continued 
thoſe which were from the beginning. There is a vaſt difference between the ere- 
Qing of a Chair againſt a Chair, or an Altar againſt an Altar, which we have not 
done; and the repairing, of a Church or an Altar wherein it was decayed, which we 
were obliged to do. | 
In the next place he endeavoureth to prove by the general Dodirine of Proteſtants, whether pro- 
that they differ from Papiſts in Fundamental points neceſſary to Salvation. .-If they do, it reſtants and 
is the worſe for the Romaniſts, In the mean time the Charity of Proteſtants is not Payiſts differ 
to be blamed, We hope better of them. And for any thing he faith to the con- i* Eſſentials. 
trary we bclieve that they do not differ trom us in Fundamentals. But let us ſec 
what it is that the Proteſtants ſay. Some ſay that Popiſh errors are damnable, Let 
it be admitted, many errors are damnable which arenot in Fundamentals. Errors 
which are damnable in themſelves, are often pardoned by the mercy of God, who 
looks upon his Creatures with all their prejudices. Others ſay, that Popiſh and 
Proteſtant opinions are diametrally oppoſite. That is certain, they are not all Logoma- 
chies. But can there be no diamctral oppoſition except it be in Fundamentals ? 
There are an Hundred diametral oppoſitionsin Opinion among the Romanifts them- 
ſelves, yet he will not confeſs that they differ in Fundamentals. Laſtly, others ſay 
that the Religion of Proteſtants, and the Religion of the Church of Rome, are not all one 
for ſubſtance. 1 Anſwer Firſt, that the word ſubſtance is taken ſometimes firiftly, for 
the eſſentials of any thing, which cannot be ſeparated without the deſtruQtion of 


the ſubje&. Thus a man is ſaid to be the ſame man in ſubſtance, while his ng 
anc 
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and Body are united, though he have loſt a leg or an arm, or be reduced to 5m 
and bone. And in this ſenſe the Proteſtant. and Popiſh Church and Religion are the 
Aame in ſubſtance. At other times the word ſubſtance is taken more largely for ay 
real parts, although they be ſeparated without the deſtruction, and ſometimes with 
the advantage of the ſub And © all the members, yea even the fleſh and 
P ſal. 139. 16, blood and humors are of the ſubſtance of a man. So we read, Thine eyes gi 
ſee my ſubſtance being yet unperfett, and in thy books were all my members written, Arq 
in this ſenſe the Proteſtant and Popiſh Religion are not the ſame in ſubſtance, $e. 
condly, the word ſubſtantials may either tignihe old ſubſtantials, believed and Pra- 
Riſed by all Churches in all ages, at all times, which are contained in the Apoltle, 
Creed ( And thus our Religion and the Roman Religion are the ſame in ſubttance) 
Or new ſubftantials lately coyned and obtruded upon the Church, as thoſe Articles 
which are comprehended in the Creed of Pixs the Fourth: And in this ſenſe our 
Religion and theirs are not the ſame in ſubſtance. The former ſubſtantials were 
-made by God, the later ſubſtantials deviſed by man. 
BeB. 8. I pleaded that when all things were ſearched to the bottom, Roman-Catholicks 
Papiſts ac- do acknowledge the ſame pollbility of Salvation to Proteſtants, which Proteſtants 
——_— - do afford to Roman-Catholicks : And for proof thereof I produced Two Teſti. 
= = bb monies of his own. To this he anſwers Firſt, that Proteftants do allow ſaving Faith 
2s rrrach as we and Salvation to the Roman Church and to an Pap 5. But Roman-Catholicks & 
oftheirs. deny ſaving Faith and Salvation to the Proteſtant Church and to formal Proteſtants, and 
orant it onely zo ſuch Proteſtants as are invincibly ignorant of their Errors, who are ut 
formal Proteſtants, but rather Proteſtantibus credentes , perſons deceived by giving tu 
much truſt to Proteſtants, We ſay the very ſame, that we allow not ſaving Faith or 
Salvation to the Popiſh Church, as it is corrupted, but as it retains with Prote- 
ſtants, the ſame common principles of ſaving Truth, and is ſtill joynted in part to 
the Catholick Church : Nor to formal Papiſts, but to ſuch as err invincibly, and 
are prepared in their minds to receive the Truth when God ſhall reveal it. Such 
are not formal Papiſts, but Papiſtis credentes, ſuch as give too much truſt to Px 
iſts, | 
: His Second Anſwer is a Second Error,grounded onely upon thoſe imaginary Idezs 
which he hath framed to himſelf in his own head, of the opinions of particular 
pan mnge- laboured much to little purpoſe, to prove by conjectural conſe 
quences, which hang together like a roap of Sand, That Proteſtants affirm that ſuch 
as err in fundamental Articles, and ſuch as err finfully in not fundamentals, may be ſaved, 
Neither the Church of. Exgland, againſt which he ought to bend his forces in this 
Queſtion, nor any genuine Son of the Church of England, nor any other Prote- 
ſtant Church ever Gid, that Papiſts might be ſaved, though they held not the fur- 
damentals of ſaving, Truth, or though they held lefſer Errors pertinaciouſly without 
Repentance. If any particular Proteſtants were ever ſo mad to maintain any ſuch 
thing in an ordinary way, for we ſpeak not now of the extraordinary diſpenſations 
of God's Grace, in caſe of invincible neceſſity, we diſclaim them in it, Let him 
not ſpare them. Burt I believe that when all is done, about which he makes ſuch 
a ſtir, it will prove but Moonſhine in the water. 
Se2.6, , To what LGiid, that our ſeparation is from their Errors, not from their Church, 
Our ſeparation he anſwereth, that it ſhews my ignorance what their Church #, For their Church is 
onely fromEr- 
rors. 


ety partly in their pretended Errors, and therefore they who ſeparate from them, ſepx- 

rate their Church. In my life I never heard a weaker Plea : But I deſire no 
other advantage than what the cauſe it ſelf affords. Doth he himſelf believe in 
earneſt, that any Errors are eſſentials of a Church ? Or would he perſwade us that 
weeds are eſlentials of a Gardenz or Ulcers and Wenns and ſuch ſuperfluous ex- 
creſcences eſſentials of an humane body ? Or do weeds become no weeds, and Er- 

rors no Errors, becauſe they are called pretended weeds or pretended Errors, or 

© becauſe they are affirmed to be Eſſentials ? This is enough to juſtifke my diſtintion. 

So it was not my ignorance but their obſtinacy thus to incorporate their Errors into 

their Creeds, and matriculate their abuſes among their ſacred Rites, TI vain do 
Matth, 15. 3+ they worſhip me ( ſaith God ) teaching for Dotirines the Commandments of men. Sup: 
* poſe an Arrian or a Pelagian ſhould charge him to be a Schiſmatick or an Apoſtate, 


be- 
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becauſe he deſerted their Communion : To which he ſhould Anſwer, that his ſepa- 
ration was from their Arrian or Pelagian Errors, not from their Church, as it was a 
Chriſtian Church, and that he held all other common principles of Chriſtianity 
with them. And ſuppole the Arrian or Pelagian ſhould plead.as he doth, that their 
Church is a Society partly in their pretended Errors, or that their pretended Errors are 
Eſſentials of their Church and of their Religion z This might well aggravate 
their own faults, but not infringe the truth of his Anſwer. Errors continue Errors 
though they be called Eſſentials, There was a time before Arianiſm did infeſt the 
Church, and there ſucceeded a time when jt was caſt out of the Church, Their 
old Eſſentials, which were made Eſſentials by Chriſt, we do readily receive : Their 
new Eſſeutials, which were lately deviſed by themſelves, we .do as utterly rejed ; 
and ſo much the rather, becauſe they have made them EMſentials. Their Church 
flouriſhed long without theſe Errors 3 and we hope the time will come when it 
ſhall be purged from theſe Errors, 
In ſetting forth the moderation of our Engliſh Reformers, I ſhewed that we do Wearrogtte 
not arrogate to our ſelves cither a new Church,or a new Religion, or new Holy Or- to our ſelves 
| ders. Upon this he falls heavily Two wayes. Firſt he faith, it is ſalſe, as be hath 19 new | 
R ſhewed by innumerable Teſtimonies of Proteſtants, That which I ſay is not the falſer Church, Gc« 
: becauſe he calls it ſo, nor that which he faith the truer becauſe Iforbear. For what 
I aid Iproduced the Authority of our Church; he letteth that alone, and fticketh 
the falſhood upon my ſleeve, It ſeemeth that he is not willing to engage againſt 
the Church of England : For ſtill he declineth it, and changeth the ſubject of the 
Queſtion from the Engl/h Church to a confuſed company ot particular Authors of 
different opinions, of dubious credit, of little knowledge in our Engliſh affairs, ten- 
tered and wreſted from their genuine ſenſe, Scis tu ſimulare Cupreſſum, quid bo ? 
It was not the drift or ſcope of my undertaking to anſwer old Volumes of imper- 
tinences. It he have any Teſtimonies that are material, in the name of God tkt 
him bring them into the Liſts, thae the Reader may ſee what they ſay, and be able to 
compare the Evidence with the Anſwer, and not imagine more than is true. Let him 
* remember that I premoniſh him, that all his innumerable Teſtimonies will advantage 
him nothing. 

Secondly. he would perſwade us, that if it were ſo that our Church, Reli ion, and Whether our 
Holy Orders, were the ſame with theirs, then what need had we to go out of theirs for Religion be 
Salvation ? then we are convinced of Schiſm. Alas poor men ! what will become of —_ _ 
us ? Hold what we will, ſay what we can, ſtill we are Schiſmaticks with them. weareno :. 

It we ſay our Church, Religion, and Holy Orders are the fame with theirs, then we Schiftnaricks. ' 
are Schiſmaticks for deſerting them. If we ſay they are not the ſame, then we are 
Schiſmaticks for cenſuring and condemning them. But we _ from the ſentence 

of our Adverſary to the ſentence of that great Judge who judgeth righteous judg- 

ment; We are either Wheat or Chaff, but neither their tongues nor their pens muſt 

winnow us, If we ſay our Church, Religion, and Holy Orders, be the fame with 

theirs, weare no Schiſmaticks, becauſe we do not cenſure them uncharitably, If we 

ay they be not the ſame, we are {till no Schiſmaticks, becauſe we had then, by their 

own confethon, juſt reaſon to ſeparate from them. But to come up cloſer to his 

argument : Religion is a virtue, which conſiſteth between T'wo extreams, Hereſie 

in the defe, and Superſtition in the exceſs. Though their Church, Religion and 

Holy Orders be the ſame with ours and free from all Heretical defects, yet they may 

be and are ſubje& to us 1's exceſſes. Their Church hath ſundry blemiſhes: 

Their Religion is mixed with errors 3 and groſs abuſes have crept into their Holy 

Orders, From theſe Superſtitious errors and abuſes we were obliged to ſeparate our 

ſelves, wherein they had Firſt ſcparated themſelves from their Predeceſſors. So if 

there be Schiſm in the caſe, it was Schiſm in them to make the Firſt ſeparation, and 

Virtue and Piety in us to make the-Second. I faid moſt truly that our Poſitive ., 
Articlesare thoſe general Truths about which there is no controverſie. Our Negati- 

on is onely of humane controverted Additions. Againſt this he excepts ſundry 

ways, Firſt, Becawſe our PONs Article is that of Fuſtification by ſpecial Faith, 

which ( as he ſaith ) is moſt of all in controverfie. Aquinas makes a great difference 16ft. 14. de 
between opinari and credere, between a Scholaſtical opinion and a neceſſary _—_— Fa Art. 1. 
O 
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Juſtification 

| by ſpecial faith 
no Article of 
our Church. 


P r0bl. 22+ 


Probl. 26, 


Our Negatives 
no Articles of 
Faith. 


of Faith. Sometimes the Underſtanding doth fuQuatc indifferently between the 
Two parts of the contradiction: and this is properly doubting, Sometimes it in. 
clineth more to the one part than to the other, yet not without ſome fear or ſuſpici. 
on of the truth of the other part: This is properly Opinion. Sometimes the yn. 
der{tanding is determined fo as to adhere perfectly to the one part : And this de. 
termination proceeds either from the intelligible obje&, mediately or immediately, 
and this makes Knowledge : Or from the will upon conſideration of the Authori 
and truth of the revealer 3 and this makes Faith. Juſtification by ſpecial faith was 
never accounted an Article of the Engliſh belief,cither by the Engliſh Church, or by 
any genuine Son of the Engliſh Church, If he truſt not me, let him read over our 
Articles, and reading fſatishe himſelf. I confeſs ſome particular perſons in England 
did ſometimes broach ſuch a private Opinion, but our moſt learned and judicious 
Profeſſors did diſlike it altogether. at that time, as I have heard from ſome of them- 
ſelves. But ſhortly after it was in a manner generally reje&ted, as Franciſcus a Santt; 
Clara ingenuouſly confeſſeth ,& jam hic novus error vix natus #pud noſtrates ſepultu ft 
and now this new error being ſcarcely born among our Countrymen was buried. And more 
plainly elſewhere 3 quibus omnibus bene penſatis, ſane nulls bodie reperietur difſerentis 
14 confeſſione Anglica, & ſantiiſſima definitione Tridentind 1, all which things being duely 
weigbed truly, there will be found no difference at this day, in the Engliſh Confeſſion, and 
the ſacred definition of the Tridentine Conncil,meaning about this Subject of Fuſtifica- 
£10. 

But faith he, if they be not points of our Faith, what do they in our Confeſſions of 
Faith 2 1 Anſwer they arc inſerted into our Confeſhons, not as ſupplements of our 
Creed, or new Articles, but as explanations of old Articles, and retutations of their 
{uppoſititious Principles. Contraries being placed together by one another, do make 
one another more apparent. 

He proceedeth. Have not Proteſtants a poſitive Faith of their negative Articles, s 
well as of their poſitive Articles * Commandemeuts may be cither Affirmative or Ne- 
gative 3 and the Negative Commandements bind more firmly than the Affirmative, 
becauſe the Affirmative bind always, but not to the Actual exerciſe of Obedience at 
all times; ſemper, but not ad 417 pak But Negative Commandments bind both ſemper 
and ad ſemper, both always, and to all times. But we find no Negatives in the Ruk 
of Faith : For the Rule of Faith conſiſts of ſuch ſupernatural Truths as are neceſſi- 
ry to be known of every Chriſtian, not onely neceſſitate precepti, becauſe God hath 
commanded us to believe them , but allo meceſitate medii , becauſe without the 
knowledge of them in ſome tolerable degree, according to the meaſure of our ca» 
pacities, We cannot in an ordinary way attain to Salvation. How can a Negative 
be a means, Non entis nulla eſt efficacia, In the Apoſtles Creed, from the beginning 
to the end, we find not the leaſt Negative Particle: And it One or Two Nega« 
tives were added in the ſubſequent ages, as that , begotten ot made, in the Nicene 
Creed 3 they were added not as new Articles, but as explanations of the old, to 
meet with ſome emergent errors, or difhculties, juſt as our Negatives were. 

Yea though perhaps ſome of our Negatives were revealed truths, and conſequent- 
ly were as neceſſary to be believed when they are known as Affirmatives; yet they 
do not therefore become ſuch neceſſary Truths or Articles of Religion, as take up 
the Rule of Faith, I ſuppoſe yet further, that though ſome of our Negatives can 
be deduced from the poſitive fundamental Articles of the Creed, ſome evidentl, 
ſome probably, as the neceſſity of the conſequence is more or leſs manifeſt : For it 
is with conſequences as it was with Philo's row of Iron Rings 3 the Firſt that touch- 
ed the Load-ſtone did hang more firmly 3 the reſt which weremore remote ſtill more 
looſly. I fay in ſuch a caſe that no man was bound to receive them, cither as Ar- 
ticles, or as Conſequences, but onely he that hath the light to ſee them, nor he fur- 
ther than the evidence doth invite him. And howſoever they are no new Articles, 


' but Corollaries or deduftions from the old. So groſsly is he miſtaken on all ſides, 


when he faith that Proteſtants, ( he ſhould fay the Engliſh Church if he would ſpeak 
to the purpoſe, ) have wer belief, that the Sacrament is not the body of Chrift 
Which were to contradict the words of Chriſt,This is my body. He knowes better, 
that Proteſtants do not deny the thing, but their bold determination of the _—_ 
y 
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ranſubſtantiation, themſelves confelling that the manner-is incomprehenſible" by- 
wow reaſon. Neither do Proteſtants place:it among the Artictes of the wk 
but the Opinions of the Schools. | HNEr v 12446 24474 
. He acknowledgeth, That if Tbad @ tre preparation of mind to believe whatſotver 
tbe true real Catholick, Chureb Univerjalybelievetb and praftiſeth, the martey were ended. = 
But he addexb that by tbe Carbolick, Church, I mean an mmaginary Church, or nueltizude of the Carbolick 
whatſoever Chriſtians, Catholicky, Keretickg, Schiſmatickg, who agree 'in - fundamental Church ſuffici= 
points, but diſagree 1! other points of Faith, and wholly in Communion of Sacraments, ent 10 Rivet 
and miniſtery F ow. I accept this offer, and I tye him to his word. If he ftand 
to this ground, there are no more Controverſies between him and me for the future 
but this one , what 15 the true holick Church ? whether the Church of Rome 
alone with all its Dependents,or the Church of the whple World, Roman, Grecian, 
Armenian, Abyſſene, Ruſſian, Proteſtant, which after all their brags of atnplitude and 
univerſality, is Three times greater than themſelves? I deſire no fairer iſſue between 
him and-me. I do from my heart ſubmit to all things which the trne 'Catholick 
Church, diffuſed over the World, doth believe and practiſe, And if I ſhould err in 
my judgment what the Catholick Church is( as I am confident that he and his fel- 
lows do err) though I have no reaſon in the World to ſuſpect my preſent j 
1 do furthermore profes my readineſs to ſubmit to the right Larne ov 09 
whenſoever God ſhall be pleaſed to reveal it to me. This is ſufficient te preſtyve 
me from being a Schiſmatick : This is ſufficient for the Salvation of a Chriſtian, ' 
He telleth us indeed ſometimes that the Roman Church is the true Cathblick 
Church, and is diffuſed all over the World, Let him take Roman in the/largeſt 
ſenſe be can 3 yet ill it is but a particular Church of one denomination, not Cas 
tholick or Univerſal. Whom have they of their Communion in the large Abyeſſene 
Empire; conſiſting of Seventeen Kingdoms? Not one. Wham have they of their 
Communion in the Ryſian Empire nearer home ? Scarcely one. Whom have 
of their Communion in all the Eaſtern Churches ? Perhaps Two or Three han 
falls, in compariſon of thoſe innumerable multitudes of *Chriſtians, who are SubjeRt 
to the other Patriarchs. Before they were fo forward and poſitive in voting for pepiſts agree 
themſelves, that they are the Catholick Church, that they are the infallible Judge, nor what is 
it had been meet that they had Firſt agreed among themſelves what this Catholick *<ir infallible 
Church is, to which every Chriſtian is bound to ſubmit : whether it be the virtual ?" 
Church, that is the Pope or the Pope joyntly with his Conclave of Cardinals, orthe © 
with a Provincial Council, or the Pope witha General Conneil, that is, the 
tive Church, or a General Council withott the Pope or Laſtly the Eſſens 
tial _ diſperſed over the face of the World 3 for into G1 Many -Opinions they 
are divided. 
He addeth that theſe great multitudes of Chriſtians, whereof we ſpeak, are nos UVni- 
ted themſelues, but divided in points of Faith, in Communion of Sacraments, anil 
the miniſtery of them. Let St. Awuftine Anſwer him, Acvtwm amtem aliquid videris di Aug epift- 48. 
crre,cum Catholice nomen non ex totius orbis Communione — ex obſervatio. The name of 
ne Þy onminm divinorum, atque omnium $Sacramengorum. ſeemeſt to thy verfall 
ſelf 10 ſpeak very wittily, when thou doſt not interpret the Catholich, Church by the Com Gommenion, 
munion of the whole World, but by tbe Catbolick, F aivb, aud the right obſervation of Al nor right \be- 
the Socraments,and true Diſcipline, that is, in their ſenſe, ſubmithon to the Roman li 
Court, This laft badge, which St. Awftm did not know, is'the onely defect of 
thoſe multitudes of Chriſtians , that they will not acknow the Monarchiczl 
Power of the Roman Biſhop. As we have ſeen by experience, that when ſome few 
of theſe Euftern or Northern Chriſtians have reconciled themfdves to the See of 
Rome, and acknowledged the Papacy, they were fireight adjudged Orthodox and 
ſound Chriſtians, in all other things. - And the latter-of theſe did provide + 
for themſelves at the time of their ſubmillion, that they would retain their Greek; 
Religion and Rites. He himſelf in this very place confefſeth ' them to agree in for © 4 8:4. 
damemal points, that is, to be free from'fundamental Errors. . And for other 'keffer 
. they have not half ſo many among them, as the Romanifts among, 
hendtres. | 
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mingle themſelves with all Sefts, making it a Symptome of Herelie, to/be over 


But Firſt what doth this concern the Church of England ? Secondly, the greater 
fault lyes on the other hand, to be over ſevere, and over rigorous and cenſorjous in 
caſting out, or holding others from their Communion, and more dangerous to the 
Charch 'of..Chriſt, In. this kindoffended the Donatiſts, the Novatians, the Luciſeri. 
ans of old :. And the Romaniſts at this day. This hath more of the Patriarchal 
Gatb in it, fland from me. for I am bolier than thou. 


4. 
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CHAP. VIL 


That. all Princes and Republicks of the Roman Communion 
do in effect the ſame things which King Henry did. 


'F E are come now unto his Seventh Chapter,-whercin I am much he- 
holden to him for eaſing me of the labour of replying. For whereas 
..  Iproved my Intention at large by the Acts, Laws, and Decrees of 
the KnPerors, with their Councils , and Synods, and Electoral Colledge , by the 
Laws of :France , the Liberties of the Gallicane Church , the Acts of their Parlia- 
ments, and Declarations of their Univerſities , by the praQtice of the King of Spain, 
his Councils, his Parliaments , in Sicily, in Caftile , in Brabant and Flanders , by 
the fobbs of Portugal , and their bltatings , and the Judgment of the Univerſity of 
Liſboxe, by the Laws, and Proclamations , and other Acts of the Republick ot + 
nice, throughout 68 Pages 3 He vouchſafeth not to take notice of any one particu- 
lar of all this., except onely ſome few heads , of what I urged concerning, the Ems 
rors, Which he reciteth-in le(s than one Page, and never attempts to Anſwer one 
ſyllable of them in particular, Yet are theſe ſo diametrally oppoſite to the pretended 
Rites of the Pope, his Legiſlative power, his Convocating of Synods, his Confirming, 
Synods,his ſending out Bulls,his receiving Appeals, his Patronage of Churches,his Par 
dons and Diſpenſations, his Exemption from all humane jndgment, his ſending of 
Legates,his Tenths and Firſt-fruits, his Superiority above General Councils, his Ex 
communications, and in a word, his whole Spiritual Sovercignty, that nothing can 
be more oppoſite. In theſe; Preſidents we did clearly ſee that Eſſential power and 
right of Sovereignty , which I plead for in this Book , to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
for the. external Regiment of the Church, to diſpoſe of Eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
to reform Eccleſiaſtical Exrors aud Abuſes, to be the laſt Judges of their own Li- 
bertics and Grievances, to reſtrain Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny , and to ſee that all Ec- 
clefiaſtical perſons within their Dominions do their Duties. And if theſe Inſtances 
were not enough, many more might be produced of the beſt Chriſtian Princes. 
Paxl the Third writ to Charles the Fifth , That the Decrees of Spira were dangerow 
zo bis Soul , commands him to put away all Diſputes of Religion from the Imperial Dit, 
and refer them to the Pope , t0 order nothing concerning Ecclefiaftical Goods , to revoky the 
Grants made unto the Rebells again the See of Rome. Otherwiſe be ſhould be forced» 
uſe greater ſeverity againſt bim than be would. Yet Cardinal de Monte was more angry 
than his Maſter, ſaying, That be would put bis Holineſs in mind, rather to abandn 
the See , and.reſtore the Keys to St. Peter , than ſuffer the Secular power to arrogate Au 
thority to determine _ of Religion. The Emperor did not trouble himſelf much 
at it. But the Pope having created Three Spaniſh Cardinals, he forbad them to ac- 
the Arms, or uſe the name or habit. And not long after publiſhed a Refor- 
mation of the Clergy , containing Twenty three points; Firſt, Of Ordination and 
Ele&ion of Minifters 3 Secondly , Of the Office of Eccleſiaſtical Orders 3 Thirdly, 
Of the Office of Deans and Canons 3 Fourthly, Of Canonical hours ; Fifthly , Of 
Monaſfteries 3 Sixthly, Of Schools and Univerſities ; Seventhly , Of Hoſpitals 
Eighthly , Of the Office of a Preacher ; Ninthly , Of the Adminiſtration of the St | 
. cn 
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craments} Tenthly , Of the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm Eleventhly , Of the Ad- 
rniniftration of Confirmation 5 Twelfthly, Of Ceremonies; Thirteenthly, OF the 
Maſs ; Fourtecnthly, Of the Adminiſtration of Penitencez Fifteenthly, Of the Ad- 
miniſtration of extreme uUndion; Sixteenthly , Of the Adminiſtration of Matrimo= 
nz Seventcenthly , of Eccleſiaſtical Ceremonies 3 Eighteenthly , Of the Diſcipline 
y3 , —_— - 2 = 
of the Clergy and People 3 Ninetcenthly, Of plurality of Beneficesz Twentithly , 
Of the Diſcipline of the People z One and rwentichly, Of Viſitations; Two and 
twentithly , Of Councils 3 Three and twentithly, Of Excommunication, Charles 
the Fifth and the German Dyet did aſſume to themſelves a Legiſlative power in Ec- 
clefiaſtical cauſes. None of our Princes was ever more devoted to Rome than Queen 
Mary yet when Paul the Fourth revoked Cardinal Poet's Legantine power in 
lard, and deſigned one Pets 2 Franciſcan to come Legate in his place, She ſhut all 
the Ports of England againſt all Mefiengers from Rome , and commanded all the Briefs 
( and Bulls ) to be taken from the Bearers,and delivered unto her. $9 well was ſhe (a+ 
tisfied , that no Roman Legate hath any thing to do in Exglend , without the Prin- 
ces Licence. But I have brought Inſtances enough, until he be pleaſed to take notice 
of them. : 

To all which he returns no Anſwer, but theſe general words. Seeing L. D. hath 
aledged divers fatts of Catholick Princes in diſobeying Papal Amthority , and thence infer« 
reth that they did as much as King Henry, who not onely diſobeyed , but denied Papal 
Anthority, let us alledge both more ancient and greater Emperors , who have profeſied , 
that they had no Autbority in Eccleſtaftical cauſes, and avowed Papal Anthority. After 
this rate he may ſurvey the whole World in a few minutes. Let the Reader judge, 
whether I have not juſt cauſe to call upon him for an Anſwer, Are they onsly di- 
vers fatts of Catbolick, Princes ? By his leave they are both FaQs, and Decrees, and 
Conſtitutions , and Laws, and Canons, of the moſt fanious Emperors and Princes 
of Chriſtendom , with their Dyets , and Parliaments, and Synods, and Councils, 
and Univerſitics : or doth it ſeem to him that they onely diſobeyed Papal Anthority ? * 
When he reads them over more attentively , he will find that they have not onety 
diſobeyed Papal Authority, but denied it, as he faith Hemy the Eighth did , in all 
the principal parts and branches of it, which are in controverſie between them and 
us. Nay , they have not onely denied to the Pope that which he calls Papal Autho- 
rity, to convocate Synods , to confirm Synods , to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws, to 
diſpoſe of Eccleſiaſtical Preterments , to receive the laſt Appeals in Ecclefiaftica} caus 
ſes, but they have exerciſed it themſelves : They have G_ of the Papacy, they * 
have depoſed the Popes , they have ſhut out his Legates, they have appealed from 
his ſentences, they have not ſuffered their Subjects to go upon his Summons, they 
have cauſed his Decrees to be torn in pieces moſt diſgracefully , and made Edits 
and Statutes , and Pragmatical Sanctions againſt his Uſurpations, they have regula- 
ted the Clergy , and reformed the Churches within their Dominioris. And when 
they thought fit, during their pleaſures , they have ſtopped '#ll entercourſe with 
Rome, The Kings of Spain ſuffer no more Appeals from Sicily to the Courr- of 
Rome , than our Princes from England , and exerciſe all manner of Ecclcſiaftical Ju- 
ridition by Delegates , which certainly neither they, nor other Princes wonld do, 
_ did at all believe, that the Papacy was an Univerſal Spiritual Monarchy, jnſti- 
tuted by Chriſt. | 

But it ſeemeth that he delighteth more in the uſe of his ſword , than of his buck- 
ler; and in ſtcad of repelling my Arguments , he bufieth himſelf in making new 
knots for me to unty. He knows well that this is no Logical proceeding ; and 1 
might juſtly ſerve him with the fame ſauce, But I ſeek onely the clear diſcovery of 
Truth , and will purſue his ſteps throughout his Oppoſitions. The firſt thing that 
he objecteth to me is the Oath of Sapremacy , made by King Henry and his Church , 
onely Governour , but onely and ſupreme Governonr, Secondly , Not onely in ſome, but in 
all Ecclefiaſticat things and cauſes. Thirdly, As well in all Eccleftaftical cauſes as tem- 
poral, Potrihly , That no forreign Prelate bath any Spiritual Furiſdiftion in England. 
 Fiſthly," All foreign Furiſdiftion is renouneed, This he is pleaſed to call the firſt new 
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which Oath ( faith he ) are ſworn Five things. Firft, That the King if England is not g; 


Creed of the Englilh Proteſtans Church , by which is is become both Heretical and $chifma- 
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tical, Before I give a diſtin& Anſwer'to this Objection , it will be needful in the 

- Firſt place to put him in mind of ſome things which I have formerly demonſtrateg 

to him touching this particular , which he hath been pleaſed to pals by in ſilence, 

Sond: de $9, Firſt , Who it was that firſt preſented this Title to King Henry ,\Archbiſhop Wars. 

De Schiſm- ham {whom Sanders calleth an excellent man ) and a Popiſh Convocation. $e. 

Ang,P.57- condly, Who confirmed this Title unto him ? Four and twenty Biſhops, and Nine 

_ Ar. 22. 2nd twenty Abbats in Parliament, none diſſenting. There was not one Proteſtant 

m__ among them all. Thirdly, Who were the flatterers of King Henry , that preachs. 

ed up his Supremacy , and. printed books in defence of this Supremacy , and { 

forth Catechiſms to inſtru& the Subjects, and teach them what the Supremacy wag, 

who contrived and penned this very Oath , and were the firſt that took it them- 

ſelves , and incited all others. to take it , even Biſhop Gardiner, Tonſtall, Heath , 

Bonner , Stokgſley , Thurleby, &c. all R« C, his Friends, the greateſt Oppoſers of the 

Reformation, and the roughelt perſecutors of Proteſtants. Laſtly , Conſider what 

Pol. de Conce 7 cited out of Cardinal Poole, That God the Father bath aſſigned this Office to Chriſtiag 

—_—_— i Emperors , that they ſhould ati the part of Chriſt the Son of God. And again , The Pope 

a " as a Prieftly Head doth execute the Office of Chriſt the true Head , but we may alſo truly 
ſay , "that the Emperor doth execute the Office of Chriſt as a Kingly Head. 

Theſe things being premiſed to dull the edge of his argument , now I proceed 
to a dire& Anſwer: and Firſt I charge him with chopping and changing the words 
of the Oath. The words of the Oath are theſe, That the King's Highneſs is the one- 
ly ſupreme Governour in this Realm : But in Paraphraſing upon them, and preſſing 
them, he renders them thus, not; onely Governour , but onely and ſupreme Governag, 
There is a vaſt difference between theſe Two, to fay the King is the onely ſupreme 
Governour of i the Realm of England, which ſignifies no more but this , that there 
is no other ſupreme-Governour of the Realm but he, which is moſt true :” and to ſay 
that he is the onely and- ſupreme Governour , which implies that there is no other 
Governour but he, which is moſt falſe : There are both Spiritual and Civil Gover- 
nours in England befides him. To ſay the Pope is the onely ſupreme Biſhop in his 
own Patriarchate , is mq{truez but to ſay that he is the onely and ſupreme Biſhop 
in his Patriarchate, is moſt falſe : this were to degrade all his Suffragans, and allow 
no Biſhop in his Province but himſelf. 

Secondly , I Anſwer , That there is no ' Supremacy aſcribed to the King in this 
Oath, but merely Political, which is efſentially annexed to the Imperial Crown of 
every Sovercign Prince. The Oath faith, -That the King's Highneſs is the onely 
ſupreme Governour of his Highneſs Realms and Dominions. What doth Saint 

r Pet,. 13, Peter, himſelf fay leſs to his own Succeſlors as well as others ? Submit your ſelves t 
every Ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake , whether it be to the King as ſupreme. How 
often doth St. Gregory acknowledge the Emperor to be his ſupreme Governour, or 
Sovereign Lord? and profeſs obedience and ſubjetion unto him, and execute his 
commands in Eccleſiaſtical things ? That Commonwealth is miſerable and ſubjet 
to the claſhing of Juriſdictions, where there are Two Supremes, like a Serpent with 
Two heads, at either end one. 

The Oath addeth in all Spiritual or Ecclefiaſtical things or cauſes. This is true with 

. ſome limitations; as Firſt, cither by himſelf, or by fit Subſtitutes, who are Eccleſi- 
aſtica] perſons, For our Kings cannot excommunicate or abſolve in their own per- 
ſons. Secondly, It is to be underſtood of thoſe cauſes which arechandled im foro con- 
sentioſo, in the exterior Court , not in the inner Court of Conſcience. Thirdly, 
Either in the firſt or in the ſecond inſtance, by receiving the appeals, and redreſling 
the wrongs of his injured Subjes. Some things are ſo purely ſpiritual, that Kings 
have nothing to do in them in their own Perſons , as the preaching of the Word, 
the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and the binding and looſing of Sinners, Yet 
the perſons to whom the diſcharge of theſe Duties doth belong , and the perſons 
towards whom theſe Duties ought to be diſcharged being their SubjeRs, they have 

a power Paramount to ſee that each of them do their Duties in their ſeveral ftati- 
ons. The cauſes indeed are Eccleſiaſtical , but the power of governing is Political. 
ens This is the true ſenſe of the Oath , neither more nor leſs, as -appearcth plainly by 

Angl. Art. 37,99 Thirty ſeventh Article. Where we attribute to our Princes the chief —_ by 
whic 
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þ Titles we underſtand the minds of ſome ſlanderous Folky to be offended ; we give not 
_ Princes the miniſtring either of God' s Word or of the Sacraments , but that => pres 
rogative which we ſee to have been given always to all godly Princes in boly Seriptures by 
God bimſelf: this is,that they ſhould rule all Eftates and Degrees committed to their charge 
by God , whether they be Eccleſiaſtical or Temporal , and reftrain with the civil Sword tbe 
ſiubborn or evil deers. Here is no power afſerted, no puniſhment to be inflicted by 
the King in his own perſon, but onely Political. I confeſs perſons deputed and 
delegated by the King , do often excommunicate and abſolve , and a& by the 

wer of the Keys, but this is by the virtue of their owr habit of Juriſdiction. All 
which the King contributes by his Commilhon , is a liberty and power to a& in 
this particular caſe, and an application of the matter , which a Lay-Patron, 


Memor. de * 
or mag. Ca 


Maſter of a Family , or a ſubordinate Magiſtrate may do , much more a Sovercign tholics cap. 


Prince, This power many Roman-Catholick Doors do juſtitie. ' The King of 
Spain cites above Twenty of them. - Let the Princes of this world know , that they owe 
an account 10 God of the Church , which they have received from him into their proteGtion; 
for whether peace and right Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline be increaſed, or decayed by Chriſtian 
Princes , God will require an account from them , who hath trufted bis Church unto 
their power. All this power the King of Spain exerciſeth in Sicily, in all Eccleſia+ 
tical cauſes , over all Eccletiaſtical perſons, as well in the firſt inſtance as the ſe« 
cond. This power a Lay-Chancellor exerciſeth in the Court Chriſtian 3 This pow®s 
er a very Abbels exerciſeth in the Roman Church over her Nuns. Whileſ all the 
Mariners are buhied in their ſeveral employments, the Sovereign Magiſtrate fits at 
the Stern to command all, and order all tor the promotion of the great Archite&o« 
nical end, that is the ſafety and welfare of the Common-wealth. 

It follows in the' Oath | as well as temporal } that is, as truly, and as juſtly , but 
not as fully, nor as abſolutely. | And.that no forreign Prelate bath or ought to have 
any Juriſdiction or Authority Eccleſuaſtical or Spiritual within this Realm. | That is to 
fay, neither the Pope nor his Court, For a General Council which is no ſtanding, 
Court, but an aggregate body, compoſed partly of our ſelves, is neither inclu- 
ded here nor intended, If this be the new Creed of the Engliſh Proteſtant Church, as 
he calls it in ſcorn, it was the old Creed of the Britannick, Church, as I have pro- 
ved evidently in the Vindication. It this profethon of Royal Supremacy in our fenſe 


. do make men Heretickg and Schiſmatickg , we ſhall ſweep away the molt part of the 


R oman Doctors along with us. And for Sovercign Princes we ſhall leave them 
few, except ſome necellitous perſons , who could not fubliſt otherwiſe than by the 
favourable influence of the Roman Court. Very many Doftors do hold, that far the 
common good of the Republick,, Princes bave Furiſdiftion in many cauſes otherwiſt ſub- 
jett to the Eccleſiaſtical Court , not onely by the poſitive Law of God, but by the Law of 
Nature. And many more give them a power indire&ly in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical over 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons , fo far as is neceſſary for the preſervation of the peace and 
tranquillity of the Commonwealth , nec putem ullum Dottorem Catholicuns reff agari, 
faith _- ſame Author in the place cited, Neither do T tbink, that any Catholick, Doftor 
will ainſt it, 

Now! have ſaid my mind concerning the Oath of Allegiance , who they were 
that firſt contrived it, and in what ſenſe we do maintain it,. L hope aprecably to 
the ſenſe of the Chriſtian World , except ſuch as are prepoſſefſed with prejudice 
for the Court of Rome. As our Kings out of reverence to Chrift did freely lay by 
the Title of Supreme Heads of the Engliſh Church , ſo though it be not meet for 
me to prevent their maturer determinations, I ſhould not be difpleafed if out of a 
tender conſideration of the Conſcicnces of Subje&s , who may err out of invincible 
ignorance, they would be pleaſed to lay by the Oltth alſo. God looks upon his 
Creatures with all thcir prejudices , why ſhould not Man do the fame ? It ſeemeth 
to be hard meaſure to deſtroy men for meer ſpeculative Opinions, which it may be 
are not in their own power , ſo long as there is neither Blaſphemy nor Sedition in 
the caſe. It is often calier to ſecure a man's aQions , than to cure the errors of his 
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In the next place he chargeth me with contradiQting of —_— becauſe 1 fay , Bien in my. 
The Emperors and other Princes of the Roman Communion have 


the ſame things #15 words. 
Y 2 effe 
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effet, with the King of England 3 And in another place I confeſs, that the Kings of 


England have aboliſhed the Furiſdiftion of the Biſhop of Rome , but the Emperors þays 
ot, This, he faith , is to give my ſelf the lie. Certainly he was in ſome heat or 
pailion when this word of diſgrace dropped from his Pen, as commonly Diſputerg 
are, when they find that they have gotten the wrong end of the ſtaff If he had 
adviſedly read over ny Aſſertion,it is this, that either they have done the ſame thing 
in effe&, or at leaſt have pleaded for it. It either part of the disjundtion be true 
my Aﬀertion is a Truth, and no contradiction 3 much leſs a lie, which implieth 
chat it is both againſt Truth and againſt Conſcience. Now I have ſhewed clearly 
in the Vindication, that they have not onely pleaded it , but ſworn it, that they 
would maintain the Rights , Liberties, and Cuſtoms of the Empire inviolated 
againſt the Pope and the Court of Rome. And that they have protelted that they 
would not have his Holineſs to be ignorant that they neither could nor would in- 
dure his intolerable preſſures any longer, but would vindicate themſelves, 

Farther , to do the ſame thing in effect , doth not ſignihe to do the ſame indivi. 
dual aQtion , nor alwayes the ſame ſpecifical action, but onely that which argueth 
the ſame power , or implyeth the ſame conſequences. It an Ordinary do ſuſpend x 
Clerk from his Benefice, or degrade him from his Holy Orders, ſo long as the 
Queſtion is onely whether he be under Juriſdiction of the Ordinary, it is all one in 
effe& , whileſt the one proveth the intention as well as the other, If a Thief ſteal a 
ſhilling or a pound , it is not che ſame thing in effect , becauſe the Thiet pretend- 
eth no right to what he taketh; But if a Magiſtrate impoſe a tribute of a ſhilling 
ora pound , where the Queſtion is onely whether he have power to impoſe tribute 
or not, it is all one in cffe; for his Title is as juſt to the one as to the other, and 


as'he impoſeth a ſhilling to day, ſo he may, it he have occaſion, impoſe a pound 


to morrow. The whole and all the parts are the ſame in effect : The Emperor 
have done all the particular Acts which the Kings of England have done concerning 
Patronage, Inveſtitures, Legiſlatian, Reformation , Legates, Appeals, Tenth, 
Firſt-fruits, &'c. And moreover have depoſed Popes, which the Kings of England 
never attempted to do , though they have not made One general A& of Abolition, 
Why is not this the ſame in effect ? He that ſatisheth a Debt in Piſtols, and he who 
fatisfieth it in cracked Groats , do both the ſame thing in effect. To conclude, 
They who aſſume the right to be the laſt Judges of their own Liberties and Privi- 
ledges, in all differences between them and the Court of Rome , do the ſame thing 
in cfeq , whether the reſpeQive Priviledges of the one or the other be more or lels 
But the Emperors and the Kings of England did aſſume to themſelves the right to 
be the laſt Judges of their own Libertics and Priviledges , in all differences between 
them and the Court of Rome. And therefore though the one might take or miſtake 
himſelf to be within the old Roman Patriarchate, which the other was not, or what- 
ſoever other differences there might be in the extent of their Liberties , or in their 
Claims , yet they did the ſame thing in effet. The onely difference between the 
Emperors and Henry the Eighth is this , That they denied the Papacy in parcels, 
and he denied it in groſs; They denicd his Sovereign Legillative power, they deni- 
ed his Patronage of Churches , they denied his Inveſtitures of Biſhops , they denied 
his Superiority above General Councils, they denied his Tenths , and Firlt-fruits, 
and Pardons , and Indulgences, and Diſpenſations. So they pulled away his ftolen 
feathers one by one, and Henry the Eighth uncaſed him all at once, but except ſome 
Patriarchal Rites, (which Britain never acknowledged, which are no parts of the Px 
pacy,,) they left him as naked the one as the other. This I might well call the ſame 
thing in cffeQ, 

Now are we come to take aView of his Witneſſes, to try if he be more fortu- 
nate in offending than he is in defending. But truly they are ſuch, that their very 
names and their well known ads do ſufficiently contute all his evidence. The Firlt 

is Conſtantine the Great , who profeſied openly that be could not judge of Biſhops. No ſuch 
thing. He faid onely , that zbey could not be judged of all men. When all men have 


| _—_—_ power , his argument will have more force in it , but nothing to his pur- 
pole. 


The onely Queſtion between us is about the Papacy , and his proof makes 
onely for the Priviledges of Epiſcopacy. Whatſoever Conſtantine did at this time, 
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was a meer prudential at. He had convocated the Biſhops together againſt- Arias; 
and inſtead of endeavouring to fuppreſs the common Enemy, they fell into quar- 
rels and mutual complaints one againſt another ,- about bulinefſes of no moment: 
Conſtantine ſeeing , quod per bujuſmodi jurgia cauſa ſummi negotii fruſtraretsr,, that the 
main buſineſs againſt Arms was hindred by theſe unreaſonable brawlings, and ne 
innoteſceret ulli bominum, &c. to prevent ſcandal, that the faults and contentions of 
Pricſts might not appear to the world , he ſuppreſſed them , and referred them to 
the judgment of God. This was a more prudent courſe, and more conducible at 
that time to the advantage of Chriſtian Religion , than to have examined- every Theodorer. L, 
ſcandalous Accuſation of one againlt another, Yet even in this there appeareth ſufficj- 1+ c- #1} 
ent proof of Conſtantine's judiciary power over the Bifhops. Firſt , They did all 
offer their mutual accuſations one of another to him, as to their proper Judge : 
Secondly, He commanded them all to put their Accuſations in writing, and-to de- 
liver them to his hands : Thirdly, He bound them all up in a bundle, and ſealed 
them : Fourthly , He made them friends, and then burned them in their preſence, 
and impoſed upon them a perpetual amneſty or Law of forgetfulneſs. All theſe 
were judiciary Acts. It is true Conſtantine honouzed Biſhops very much 3 he made 
them his Companions in his.Voyages, his Fellow-Commoners at his Table; he caſt 
his Cloak over their faults. But this was not for want of judiciary power over Euſeb. de vi 
them , but becauſe they were conſecrated to God , and be believed that in thus doing God Conant Te 
would become propitious to him. But at other times , the caſe is as clear as the Sun, «35, "TO 
He preſeribed to the Biſhops thoſe things which did pertain to the profit of the Churches. Idem, I. + c. 
Hereferred the Cauſe of Cecihanus ( an Eccleſiaſtical cauſe ) to Miltiades Biſhop of "ou 
Rome, and Marcus, and Rheticins , and Maternus, and Marinus, as his Delegates Enſeb. Hifi. 
Or Commithoners, viſum eſt mihi , it bath ſeemed good to me, Oc, He accepond Ap- 10. c.5 Ang. » 
peals from the judgement of the Biſhops: He commanded Cecilianxs to repair to * fe 162, 
Anulinus the Proconſul, and Patritts Vicar of the Pretects , as deputed and autho- Euſcb. Hf. 1, 
rized by him as Judges to do juſtice _ Eccleftaſtical Delinquents, He ſent for 19-6 6 
the Biſhops aſſembled by his Commandment at a Council firſt at Tyrxs, then at Hi- 
eruſalem , that they ſhould repair with feed to Conſtantinople, & veſtigi2 ad caftra nu- 
ftra matwretis , to give an account to him of their ations, and to ſhew how fin- 
cerely they had behaved themſelves in their judgments, In a word , he meddled ſo 9*74r. b1.c, 
much in Eccleſiaſtical affairs , that he made himſelf as a common Biſhop conſtituted by — } 
God, I will conclude with his own Profethon in an Epiſtle to the Nicomedians , If _ heres 
we have chaſt and Orthodox Biſhops, and endowed with humanity, we rejoyce : but if any 
one ſhall audaciouſly and nnadviſedly be vehemently affefied to the memory and praiſe of a vir, 
thoſe peſts ( Exſebius and other Biſhops ) be ſhall ſtraight be repreſſed by my execution as "ft.L1, c, 37 
the Miniſter of God. And accordingly they were ſpoiled of their Dignities, and caſt Theodor. 
out of the Cities. L1,c19, 

His ſecond Witneſs is Valentinian in an Epiſtle to Theodoſius ; but which Valentini- Valentinian 


an , which Theodofies, where this Epiſtle is to be found, he is ſilent, and leaveth us, The place is in 
onc: Chalced: 


' , ifit were worth the labour , to ſeek for a needle in a bottle of hay. But the truth C 
4.9. 25. froxr 


Is, there is nothing in it which concerneth this Queſtion, nothing which we deny: je third v/ 
The words, as they be alledged by him, are theſe : All Antiquity bath given the tentinian to 
Principality of Prieſthood over all to the Biſhop of the City of Rome. Our Queſtion is the yonger 
concerning the Political Principality of Kings and Emperors, and his Anſwer is Theodofar 
n——_ the Principality of Prictthood. Let them 'retain their Principality of we th 
Prieſthood , ſo they leave to Sovereign Princes their juſt Principality of Power. We F2rce of this 
are ready to give them a Principality of Prieſthood if that would content them. Teſtimony, 
And neither all Antiquity nor any —— did ever give them a Principality of though deing 
Power ; Or at leaſt ſuch a Supremacy of ſingle , Sovereign , Mcnarchical , Power, Fu —_ 

35 they require, about which our Controverſie now is. A Lord Chief Juſtice hath pains.) defti- 
a principality of Order among his Brother Judges of the ſame Coif and Bench, and tute of Books, 
in ſome circumſtantial reſpe&s a kind of Eminency or Principality of Power , but - could not 
no ſingle Supremacy , ſo as to be able to croſs their Votes with a non obſtante. Such mi 

a Supremacy of Sovereign, ſingle, Univerſal -power of Prieſthood the Church of 

God did never know, either at Rome or elſewhere, The Biſhops of Rome were {0 


far from having power over General Councils , that they had no ſingle power over 
A their 


_— 
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their Fellaw-Patriarchs. So tartrom having power over Emperors, that t 

been delegated by may pas as theix Commilfance in Eccleſiaſtical Cant? _ 
been convened > Emperors, and depoſed by Emperors. Primitive Biſhops 
uſe to ſtile Popes theix Brethren , their Colleagues,their Fellows , but never Eccle. 
faſtical Princes, Jf he mean the ſecond Valentizian , his authority weighs nothi 
he was a young Novice miſled by his 4riaz Mother, a wiltul ill-adviſcd womag, 
If he mean another Valentizian, 1 ſhall ſhew him that he exerciſed this political $y. 
premacy in Ecclcliaſtical affairs , it may be to the Queſtioning of his Prince & 


Prieſts. 

Theedefins His Third Witneſs is Theodefius the younger, in his Epiſtle to the Synod of Ephe. 
ſees , his words axe theſe : I is nos lawful for bimn that is not @ Biſhop , to meddly with 
Eceleſiaftieal matters, Yet he did meddle with Eccleſiaſtical matters. This is tha 
Theodohis that argued with the Biſhops upon the Holy Scriptures , as if he himſer 
Secra-l. 7» had been a Biſbop. + This is that Theodoſius which made this following Law, W; 
Srarnk 9.12, deeroe that who follow the ungodly faith of Neſtorius , or obry bis wicked Dotirine, if 
they be Biſhops , be caſt out of the Holy Churches \ but if Lay-men, anathematized. This 
is that Theodofivs that Convocated the General Council of Epheſus by his Authority 
Royal, and fent Coandidianys thither to be his Deputy, among other things ut dil. 
inſpiceret, &c, t0 loak diligently to the behaviours of the Biſhops , to ſee that no a- 
entjous did ariſe among them, to diſturb the Conſultations of Synods z, and to repre 
them likewiſe 3 otherwiſe he might as well have ftaid at home. Among the 1p 
ſiructions of Theodefiws given to Candidiarus are the words alledged, Candidianun 
44 bayc facram Synodum abire juſſimus, ſed ea lege, Ec. We command Candidianus # 
£0 to this boly Synod, but upon this condition , that he ſhould bave nothing . to do with 
Dueſtions and Controverſies which concern DodGrines of faith , for it is unlawful for on 
wot Regiſtred in the Catalogue of Biſhops, to thruſt bimſelf into Eccleſiaſtical affairs and 
. conſultations, This is as much as to ſay, that Cardidianus was not ſent by the 
Emperor to diſpute in the Council about Theological Queſtions , which it is pro- 
bable he did not underſtanding , nor to overawe the Biſhops or controll thei 
Votes. We are of the ſame mind with Theodoſizs , and fay as much as he, thatit 
is not fit far every man promiſcyoully to diſpute of Theological Queſtions ; and 
though we give the Sovereign Regiment of the Church in ſome ſenſe to Princes 
within their own Dominions ;” yet we. would not have them to govern it upon 
their own heads, but upon mature advice of Exee Synods of Eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
who are their proper Counſellors in Church Aﬀairs, All men know that Candid 
#8 could have no deciſive voice in a General Council. So we would not- have 
Princes meddle with the Keys of the Church , cithey the Key of Knowledge , a 
the Key of Order. We confeſs that ſome Cauſes\in the Firſt Inſtance belong pro- 
perly to Biſhops, yet the laſt Appeal may be to the King, We ſay there are many 
ings which Kings capnot do in their own perſons, and yet may be done by fit De- 

legates by their Royal Authority. | | 
aleatinian His Fourth Witneſs is Valentinian the Elder : It is not lawful for me who am of th 
Kaoninien pple, te ſearch curiouſy ſuch matters let Pricſiz who bave care of theſs things men 
Soxo, h & c, 3+ where they pleaſe. The caſe was this, Valextinian had aſlociated:. his Brother Valen: 
with him in the Empire, Valens was an. Arian , Vakntinian.an Orthodox Chriſti 
Idemb. 6. & & an ; yet ſo as he troubled not thoſe who. were of a contrary Opinion. He being at 
this time in his Voyage through Thraca towards Rome, the O ox Biſhops about 
the Helleſpont , and in; Bieþynie , {ent their Deputies unto him, to requeſt him to 
ive them leave to Aſſemble together in Council , for the Eſtabliſhment of the right 
Faith , wherein they acknowledged him the Political Head of the Church. 1t was 
concerning the Conſubſtantiality of the SGn with the Father ,in ſublime a Que 
ſion., concerning the Conſubſtantiality of the Son with the Father 3 in this exi- 
gence of Affairs , being in his Voyage , in the preſence of his Brother and Fellow 
, who'was an Arian , and a great Perſecutor of all thoſe who held. the 
Conſabftantiality of the Son with. the Father, whoſe Subje&s theſe Biſhops were, 
as they found to their coſt'preſently after his return from accompanying of his Bro- 
ther ſome part of his wayz what more prudent. or more plauſible Anſwer could fo 
moderato a Prince have given., than that he did 'give? Though we give to Sove- 
reign 
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reign Princes within their own Dominion a Legiſlative power in Eccleſiaſtical cau- 
ſes, yet not without good advice, eſpecially in ſuch high points of Faith as that 
was, and who are more. fit Counſellors tor Princes in ſuch caſes than Synods, - and 
Biſhops ? The ſame Mcthod is obſerved by us at this day. The Synod contrives fit 
Articles and Canons , and the K confirms them, and makes them Laws. But 
did Valentinian nothing himſelf in {uch caſes, but leave all to Prieſts ? No, he him- 
{lf Confirmed the conſubſantiality of the Son with the Father , quam etiam noſtra 


celfitudo paſim predicari mandavit , Which our Higbneſs bath commanded 10 be preached 4 


every where. This very Valentinian was one of the Authors of that famous Law to 
exprels the covetoulueſs of the Clergy, which St. Ambroſe and St. Hitrome do ſo 
much complain of , not againſt the Emperors who made the Law , but againſt the 
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Clergy. who deſerved it. In the Code we find Eccleſiaſtical Laws made by this ve* cog, 


ry Valentinian , as that to Florianus , That a Biſhop reDaptizing ove who bad been for= 
merly Baptized, out of ignorance of the Law , ſhonld be deprived of bis Biſhoprick, 1t was 
this very Valentinian of whom Theodores ſpeaketh , that in Occidentem profetius , Erc. 
Going into the Weſt be furniſhed that Region with excellent Laws , and did begin with the 


Preaching of true Piety. He convocated the: Biſhops, and commanded them in the | 


place of Anxentius an Arian , to chuſe an Orthodox Biſhop for the See of Millain, 
and after ſome debates they did chuſe St. Ambroſe. Some may' fay if it was his 
right, why did he not chnſe him himſelt ? I Anſwer, That the Synod of Biſhops did 
delire him to chuſe one , as knowing his right , and when St. Ambroſe was choſen 


and refuſed tor a time , jaubet Ambrotium extemplo &- inttiari myſterizs, & Epiſcopuns Theod.l. 4.88 


ordinari , The Emperor commanded bim forthwith to be initiated in the boly Myftevies, 


and to be ordained Biſhop. Neither was this the caſe of Conflantine , or Theodofivs, Or In Proemio 1. 


Valentinian alone z Socrates writes more generally, That from Conftantine*s rime 5. 


1 the Emperors became Chriſtians, Eccleſiaſtical affairs ſeemed to depend wpon their 


bec ; 

Nis Fith witneſs is Bafilizs. Baſilius Emperor in the Seventh Synod, fpeaketh thus to 
the Laity, He is miſtaken, Baſilixs was no Emperor in the time of the Seventh 
Synod, but Canſtautine and Irene; but it is true that inthe time of the Eighth Synod 
Bafilius was Emperor and made a Speech to the Laity, The caſe is this, one Bardes 
a Patrician and Mzebael the former Emperor by their unſeaſonable and prepoſterous 
intcrmeddling in Eccleſiaſtical buſineſſes had brought the Oriental Church into great 
dangers, whereupon Baſiliw then Emperor uſeth theſe words, Nulb mods nebis Tices, 
&c. Þ is wo way lawfiel fo w ( Laymen ) to move Speech of Ecclefiaftical cauſes, rin at 


Baſilinf# 


al to reſiſt the whole Church, and oppoſe an Univerſal Synod. For the fearching and Ig- 41.3595 


quiſution inta #beſe things belongs to Patriarchs, Biſhops, and Prieftr, Baſilias was: ii the 
right. It is not lawful for Laymen to treat of Ecclefiaftical canfes in- Generat 
Councils as Biſhops do, that is to ſay, to have decifive Voices, or to meddte above 
their capacitics, much le(s ought they frowardly to oppoſe General Councils, or to' 
vie reaſon for reaſon with them. The Biſhops form of ſubſcription was this, Ego 
B. definiens ſubſcripfi, 1. B. bave ſwbſcribed $0 this as my definition; The Laymans form 
was this, Ego L. conſentiens ſubſcripfi, 1. L. bave' ſubſcribed to this' as giving my conſent 
#0 it, - There is a great difference between defining, and: conſenting. But as Kings 
we never minors, becauſe they are preſumed to have a wife Council, ſo they are ne- 
ver to be conſidered as ignorant Laymen, who have a learned Council of Ecclefia- 
llical perſons to dire them. All this while he troubles himſelf to no purpoſe a- 
bout the deliberative part but meddleth nat at all. with the: Authoritative part, which 
onely is in Queſtion between us. Sovereign Princes by their Royal Authority have 
proman incorporate the Decrees of Councils.into the Laws of the Land, and to 
kQ the violaters of them to civil puniſhments. 


His Sixth witneſs is Charles the great, Charles the great'in' Crantvius profeſſerh that Charles the 
= the Church of Brerne to St. Wilehade by command of the 'bigh Biſhop and Uni- 
Pape Adrian, &c. by which words we ſee by whoſe Awthority be it Spiri- albert.Crantt 
tual matters, It is a great degree of confidence to dare to cite Charter the great, to Merr.l. x. c. 7. 


prove that it is not lawful for Sovereign Princes to' medile: in Ecclefiaſtical affairs, 


Tocite him who convocated Councils yearly by his own- Authority, and reformed Vindicat. c. 4. 
the Church. - Who fate himſelf in Synods, not onely as- & hearer but as 2 Judge, 148: 193: 


that 
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that is, with the adviſe of his Eccleſiaſtical Council, Awditor & Arbiter adfui, and 
made Eccleſiaſtical Decrees in his own name, diſernimus & Deo donante decrevimyy, 
Who made himſelf Judge of the Popes themſelves, who diſpoſed by his own Au. 
thority not onely of the Biſhoprick of Breme, which was then a place but newly 
conquered by himſelf, and newly converted, but of all the Biſhopricks throughout 
the Empire, not excepting the Biſhoprick of Rome it ſelf. To whom this very Pope ' 
Adrian, whom he citeth, with the Clergy and people of Rome, did ſolemnly refign, 
releaſe, and acquit for ever all their claim, right, and intereſt in the Election of 
ſucceeding Popes. The caſe cited was this. St. Wilebade was an Engliſhman ſent 
by the Engliſh King and Biſhops ro convert thoſe Countries to the Chriſtian Faith, 
Charles the Great who had newly conquered thoſe parts, and deſired much their 
converſion, finding the great merits of this Wilebade, remunerare ſe digno conſtituit 
Epiſcopate, He reſolved to beſtow a good Biſhoprick,upon bim. And therefore be caled bim 
forth and commanded bim to be conſecrated Biſhop of Breme, The caſe isas clear in the 
Hiſtory as the noon day. Charles the great founded and erected Biſhopricks at his 
pleaſure, Epiſcopalem conſtituimus Cathedram, and gave them ſuch priviledges as he 
thought fit, extat privilegium eidem Eccleſie a me morato Rege collatum, He endowed 
the Churches, and commanded the Inhabitants to pay their Tythes and other du- 
ties to them, hoc noſtro Majeftatis przzcepto, That was not by the Authority of Pope 
Adrian, All the poor pretence which he catcheth from hence, is, that Charles the 
great ſaid that ſrmmi Pontificis & univerſalis Epiſcopi Adriani precepto, by the pre- 
cept of the chicf and Univerſal Biſhop Adrian he had beſtowed this Biſhoprick 
upon Wilebade. Yet all men know, that preceptum ſignifies a leſſon, or inſtruQti- 
on, or adviſe, as well as a command. At the moſt it was but a complement, or 
command of courteſie, or a ghoſtly adviſe, honoured with that name, which is { 
miliarly done. True Patrons do diſpoſe their Churches themſelves, not give man- 
dates to others to diſpoſe: them for them. It were ridiculous to imagine that 
Charles the great was the Patron of the Biſhoprick of Reme it (elf, ( as without 
doubt he was, and that he was not the Patron of the Church of Breme which he 
had newly conquered, or that Adrian who reſigned Rome ſhould continue Patron of 
Breme. ; 

His Seventh witneſs is Fuftinian to Pope Fobn the Second, We ſuffer not any thing 
which belongs to the ftate of Churches not to be known to your Holinefl, who is the Head 
of all boly Churches, I wiſh he had been pleaſed to ſetdown the title of the Letter, 
Vidter Juſtinianus, pivs, felix, inclytus, triumphator, ſemper Auguſtus, Joanni Santiiſimo 
Archiepiſcopo alme Urbis Rome, & Patriarche, Where Archbiſhop and Patriarch are 
his higheſt titles, there is no Monarchy intended, The words are rightly cited, 
faving that he omitteth a clauſe in the middle, [ althongh that which is changed be 

eſt and undoubted, | and a dangerous reaſon at the end [| for in all things as it it 

ſaid we haſten to augment the honour and Amtbority of your See, ] If the Papacy had 
been a Spiritual Monarchy inſtituted by Chriſt, it did not ly in Fuftinian's power 
to augment it. But itis plain the honour and Authority of the Roman See pro- 
F Chriſtian Emperors, and the Decrees of the Fathers: 

Neither is there any thing in the words above mentioned worthy of a reply. Sup 
poſe Fwuſtinian made known his own Eccleſiaſtical Ordinances to the Pope, to the 
cnd that he might obey them and execute them. This is no great matter, $0 
doth a Sovereign Prince to every Governour of an inferiour Corporation. Laws 
are no laws until they be promulged. If the Pope had made the Laws, and made 
them known to the Emperor it had been more to his purpoſe. But all the ftrength 
of his argument lies in theſe words, who is Head of all boly Churches. And yet he 
cannot chyſe but know, that Fwftinian doth mean and muſt of neceflity mean an 
Head of Order, and cannot poſſibly mean an Head of Power and Juriſdiction, 
having himſelf exalted ſeveral other Churches as Fuſtinians and Carthage to an 
equal degree of power and priviledges with Rome it ſelf, A man may ſee to what 
ſtraits he is driven, when he is forced to produce ſuch witneſſes as Charles the greats 
Tuſtinian ;1 ſay Fuſtinian who baniſhed Pope Silveriws, who created Fuſtiniana prims 
and Carthage new Patriarchates by his Imperial power, who made ſo many Laws 
concerning Eccleſiaſtical perſons, and Benefices, and Holy Orders, 'and Appeals, = 
the 
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tie Patronage of Churches, concerning Religion, the Creed, Sacraments, Herefie, 
Schiſm, Sanctuaries, Simony, and all matters of Eccleſiaſtical cogniſance, that it all 
other precedents ancient and modern wereloſt, Fuſtinians alone, who was the Father 
of the Imperial Law, were ſufficient to evince the political Supremacy of Sovercign 
Princes over the Church within their own Dominions, 

His Three lak witneſſes, are King Edgar,King Withred, and Edward the Third. 


But theſe Three have been produced by him before in this very Treatiſe, and there $*Þ- © 4+ 


fully anſwered, and ſeeing no new weight is added in this place to his former diſ- Je. Is 


courſe, 1 will not weary the Reader or my felt with unneceſſary repetitions, 
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That the Pope and Court of Rome are mo$t guilty of the 
Schiſm. 


Schiim reſts upon the Pope and the Court of Rome, The Firlt thing 7, 2. cone: 


wW E are come now to my Sixth and laſt ground that the guilt of the 


which I meet with is his marginal note ouv of St. Auſtin, Cathedra quid Petili. 
tibi fecit Eccleſie Romanz? What burt bath the See of Rome done thee ? But Firſt, c. 5+ 


Petilians caſe,to whom theſe words were ſpoken, is not our caſe. He called all the 
Catholick Sees, throughout the World, Chairs of Peſttlence; ſo do not we. Neither 
doth St. Anſtix attribute any thing ſingular to the See of Rome in this place, more 
than to the See of Hieruſalem,or any other Catholick See. $i omnes per totum orbem 
tales eſſent, quales vaniſſime criminaris, Cathedra tibi quid fecit Eccleſie Romanz, in qu 
Pctrus ſedit, & in qua hodie Anaſtaſius ſedet, vel Ecclefie Hieroſolymitanz in gud Ja- 
cobus ſedit, & in qua hodie Johannes ſedet ? Quibus nos in Catholicd unitate connefimur, 
& a quibus vos nefario furore ſepariſtis, It is not we tliat have furiouſly ſeparated our 
ſelves from either of theſe Sces. But it is the Court of Rowe which hath made 
the ſeparation both from Hieruſalem, and from us. 

In the next place he inquireth what I intend by this preſent Schiſm, whether the Schiſns 
of Proteſtants in general, or of Engliſh Proteſtants in particular ? and whether by cau- 
ally I underſtand a ſufficient cauſe that freeth from fin ? Doubtleſs I muſt underſtand a 
ſufficient cauſe that freeth the innocent party from fin, or underſtand nothing : For 
an unſufficient cauſe is no cauſe : But his Induction is imperfect, I do neither 
underſtand the Schiſm of the Proteſtant Church in general, nor the Schiſm of the 
Engliſh Church in particular, but diretly the Schiſm of the Roman Church, which 
tid Firſt give juſt cauſe of ſeparation, not onely to Proteſtant'Churches, but to all 
the Ealtern Churches and then did make the ſeparation by their unjuſt and un- 
charitable cenfures. But he faith there can be no juft cauſe of Schiſm. The greater is 
their fault who are the true Schiſmaticks 3 Firſt, by giving juſt cauſe of ſeparation 
from their Errors, and then making the ſeparation by their cenſures. It is truc,there 
can be no juſt cauſe of criminous Schiſm, becauſe there can be no jult cauſe of fin: It 
is not lawful to do evil that good may come of it. But there may be both juſt cauſe of 
ſeparation, and juſt ſeparation without any erime or ſin, yea vertuous and neceſſary, 
as is confeſſed by themſelves. In all ſuch caſes the fin of criminous Schiſm lyes at 


their doors, who introduced the Errors , - and thereby Firſt ſeparated themſelves aft. 
from the uncorrupted Church which was before them. unmasked c. 7: 


Before he come to Anſwer my arguments hepropoſeth an objeQtion of his own, þ 212. F+ 534 


that neither the Church, nor Court of Rome did give any ſufficient cauſe of ſepa- 
ration either to Luther or to Henry the Eighth. In proſecution whereof he ſuppoſeth 


that Luther had no cauſe of ſeparation but the abuſe of ſome Preachers of Indulgences , Indulgences, 


whom the Pope of that time rebukgd ſeverely, Nor Henry the Eighth but the excommuni- 
cation of Clement the Seventh. That of Luther is altogether without the compaſs of 
the Queſtion between him and me, which concerneth only the Church of England, 

|! 
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I ſhall only make bold to tell him that whenſoever it comes to be examineg it 
will be found that Luther had many other cauſes of what he did, thay th 
obuſe of ſome Preachers of Indulgences. If he will not give me credit, let him conſute 
the Hundred grievances of the German Nation. That the Pope rebuked thoſe Prez. 
chers of Indulgences ſeverely, is more than I have read: onely this I have re; 

that Carolus Militius did fo chide Tecelixs the Pope's Pardoner about it, that ſhortly 


_ after he dycd of grict. 


Concerning Henry the Eighth, tha Excommunication of Clement the Seventh 
was ſo far from being a total adequate cauſe of his ſeparation, that it, was no more 
but a ſingle occaſion. The original priviledges of the Britiſh Churches, the ancient 
liberties and immunities of the Engliſh Church , daily invaded by the Court of 
Rome, the uſurpation of the juſt Rights and Flowers of his own Crown, the other. 
wiſe remedileſs oppreſſion of his Subjeds ,- and the examples of his noble Pre. 
deceſſors were the chick grounds of his proceedings againſt the Court «f 


Rome. 

He asketh , could not Henry the Eighth have been ſaved though be was excommuni. 
cate? Yes, why not? Juſtice looſeth unjuſt konds. But I ſee that this Queſtion is 
grounded upon a double dangerous error. Firſt, That all reformation of our ſclye; 
is a ſinful ſeparation from other Churches. Whereas he himſelf conteſſeth , that it 
is ſometimes vertuous and neceſſary. Nay, every reformation of our ſelves is { far 
from being a ſinful ſeparation from others , that it is no ſeparation at all , except it 
be joyned with cenſuring and condemning of others. 

The ſecond Error intimated in this Queſtion is this , that ſo long as there is poſ- 
ſibility of ſalvation in any Church , it is not lawful or at leaſt not neceſſary toe 
parate from the abuſes and corruptions thereof, A Church may continue a true 
particular Church , and bring forth Children to God , and yet out of invincible ig- 
norance maintain material Hereſie , and require the profeliion of that Hereſic as1 
condition of communicating with her , in which caſe it is lawful, nay neceſſary 
after convidtion to ſeparate from her exrors. Thoſe errors and corruptions are par 
donable by the goodneſs of God to them who err out of invincible ignorance, 
which are not pardonable in like manner to them who fin contrary to the light df 
their own Conſcience. 

He addeth , that this excommunication was not the fault of the Roman Churd, 
which neither cauſed it ner approved it. Yea faith he, divers of them diſliked it boh 
#hcx and ſince, not 45 unjuſt, but as imprudent , and ſome have declared themſelves po- 
ſitively , that @ Prince and a multitude are not to be excommunicated. It were tobe 
wiſhed for the good of both partics , that all men were ſo moderate. To his Ar 
gument I give Two Anſwers : Firſt, As the Church of Rome did not approve the 
excommunication of Henry the Eighth 3 ſo neither did Henry the Eighth ſeparate 
himſelf from the Church of Rome , but onely from the Pope and Court of Rome. 
Secondly , What are we the better that ſome in the Roman Church are moderate, 
ſo long as they have no power to help us, or hinder the aQts of the Roman Court? 
They teach that a Prince or a multitude are not to be excommunicated. But in the 
mean time the Court of Rome doth excommunicate both Princes, & muiltitudes,and 
whole Kingdoms, and give them away to ſtrangers 3 whereof there are few King- 
doms or Republicks in Exrope that have not been ſenſible more or leſs; and particu- 
larly England hath felt by woful experience in ſundry ages. Clement the Seventh cx- 
communicated King Henry , but Pal the Third both excommunicated and inter 
dicted him and the whole Kingdom3 and this was the firſt ſeparation of the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome, and the original of the Schiſm , wherein the 
Church of England was mcerly paſſive. So the Coure of Rome was the firſt cauſe of 
the Schiſm. - 

We are come now to my firſt Argument, to prove the Court of Rome to be cau- 
fally Schiſmatical ; My Propoſition is this : Whatſoever doth leave its proper place 
in the body, either Nacural, or Political, or Eccleſiaſtical, to uſurp the Office of 
the Head, or to uſurp an higher place in the body than belongs unto it, is the cauſe 
of diſorder , diſturbance, confuſion , and Schiſm , among, the Members; my AF 
ſumption is this 3 But the Virtual Church of Rome, that is, the Pope with his Chun, 
ing 
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= of the Head 3 being but a Branch , doth challenge to himſelf the place of the 
Root 3 being but a ſtone in the building , will needleſs be an abſolute Foundation , 
for all perſons, places, and timesz being but an eminent Servant in the Family, 
takes upon him to be the Maſter, | | 
To the Propoſition he taketh no exception : And to the Aſſumption he confeſſeth 


that the Church of Rome, in right of the Pope, doth ſeek to be Miſtreſs of all other 


Churches, and an external ſubordinateToundation of all Chriſtians in all rimes and 


ng but a coordinate Member of the Catholick Church, doth ſeek to uſurp the Of- © 


laces, which is no more than is contained in the new Creed of Pix the Fourth, Bul, Pit. 4 


F acknowledge the Roman Church to be the Mother and Miftreſs of all Churches 3 And } 


promiſe and ſwear true obedience to the Biſhop of Rome as to the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, 


But all this he juſtiticth to be due to the Pope, and included in the Supremacy of 


his Paſtoral Ofice : But he faith , that #t is not tbe Dofrine of the Univerſal Roman 
Church , that the Pope is the root of all Spiritual Furiſdiftion. Though it be not the 
Dodtine of the whole Roman Church, yet it is the DoQtrine of their principal Wri- 
ters at this day. It,js that which the Popes and their Courtiers do challenge, and 
we have ſeldome ſeen them fai), firſt or laſt, to get that ſettled which they defired. 


The Pope hath more Benefices to beſtow than a Council. It the Church of Rome ſtians; 


be the foundation of all Chriſtians; then Linus, and Cletus , and Clemens, were the 


foundations of St. Fobu , whe was one of the Twelve foundations laid immediate- Rev. 1 24: 


ly by Chrift, How can the Church of Rome be the foundation of all Chriſtians, 
when they do not agree among themſelves, that the Chair of St. Peter is annexed 
to the See of Rome by divine right ? How can the Church of Rome be the founda- 
tion of all Chriſtians at all times, when there was a time that there were Chriſtians 
and no Biſhop or Church at Rome ? when it happens many times, as in this preſent 
vacancy, that there is no Biſhop at Rome ? St, Peter was Biſhop of Antioch before he 
was Biſhop of Rome 3 then there was a time when Antioch was the Miſtreſs and 
foundation of all other Churches, and not Rome. St. Peter might have continued 
Biſhop of Antioch until his death, and then Antioch had till been the Miſtreſs and 
foundation of all other Churches. He might have been neither Biſhop of Antioch 
nor Rome, and then the other Churches had wanted ſuch an hereditary Miſtreſs, All 


—- 


The Church of 
Rome no foun- 
dation of Chri- 


this is confeſſed by Bellarmine. Doth' Paul the Ninth make us new Articles of Faith, j 4, 4 ponr, 
of (0 great contingency, that were not of perpetual neceflity ? How can the Rom, c. 12+ 


Church of Rome be the foundation of all Chriſtians in all places, when there have 
been ſo many Chriſtian Churches ever ſince the dayes of the Apoſtles, who never 
had any thing to do with Rome , nor ſcarcely ever heard of the name of Rome ? 
If the Pope 6 the Maſter of all Chriſtians, he is but a young Maſter 3 for 
we find no ſuch expreſſion in all the primitive times. Why were the ancient 
Biſhops ſo groſly overſeen to ſtile him their Brother , their Collegue, their Fellow , 
who was their Maſter ? It might be modeſty in the Pope to uſe ſuch familiar- ex- 
pony » aSa General calls all his Army Fellow-Souldiers 3 but it was never 

ard that a private Colonel or Captain did call his General Fellow-Souldier, or a 
Servant call his Maſter Fellow-Servant, or an ordinary Clerk call a Biſhop his Bro- 


ther, St. Peter writ himſelf a Fellow-Elder, not a Maſter, If St. Paul had known xr Pet. $5; 1: 


that the Roman Church had been the Miſtreſs and foundation of all other Churches , 
he would have given them their due title , and the whole Scripture had not been ſo 
lilent in ſo neceſſary a point. | 

But he ſaith , The Pope's Supremacy is neither againſt the Two Creeds , nor the firſt 
Foxr General Councils , intimating, thereby that it excludes none from Salvation ; 
and conſequently is no ſufficient cauſe of ſeparation, I Anſwer , Firſt, that itis 
again the Four firſt General Councils , if this were a proper place for the diſcuſſion 

it. I Anſwer, Secondly , That though it were not oppoſite to the Creed , or 
the firſt Four General Councils , yet if it be not virtually included in the Creed, be- 
Ing, aS it is, by them obtruded upon all Chriſtians as an Article of Faith, or a necef- 
fary part of aving Truth, extra quam non eſt = without which there is no falva- 
ton, it becomes a juſt aud ſufficient cauſe of ſeparation to all thoſe upon whom it is 
ſo obtruded, Of this more in the next Argument. 


My ſecond Argument may be thus reduced , That Court which obtruded newly Se8.3. 


coyned 
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coyned Articles of Faith , ſuch as the Doctrine of the feven Sacraments, Tranſub. 
ſtantiation, Purgatory , Invocation of Saints, Worſhipping of Images, Indulgen- 
ces , and eſpecially the Pope's Supremacy , upon the Chriſtian World, as abſolutely 
neceflary to falvation , and neceſſary conditions of Catholick Communion, and Ex. 
communicateth and Anathematizeth above Three parts of the Chriſtian World for 
not admitting them , is fearfully Schiſmatical 3 But the Court of Rome doth all this 
That theſe are no old Articles , appeareth by all the ancient Creeds of the Church: 
* wherein they are neither explicitely nor virtually comprehended. That they are 
' made new Articles by the Court of Rome, appearcth by the Bull of Pixs the Foy 
wherein they are added to the old Creed , wt witins & ejuſdem fidei profeſſio uniforms. 
ter ab omnibus exhibeatur, That the profeſſion of one and the ſame Faith may be declared 
uniformly by all, and one certain form thereof be made kyown to al, And Laſtly, That 
the Court of Kome hath ſolemnly excommunicated with the greater Excommunicz- 
tion, and Anathematized, and excluded ( fo far as lieth in their power ) from the 
Communion of Chriſt , all the Grecian, Ruſſian, Armenian , Abyſſen , and reform- 
ed Churches, being Three times more in number than themſelves, for not recei- 
ving theſe new Articles , or ſome of them, and eſpecially for not acknowledgj 
| © the Sovereign Power and Juriſdiction of the. Roman Biſhop and his Court , appear- 
An.1569% eh unde ably by the famons Bull of Pixs the Fifth, called Bulla Cane, becauſe it is 
read in die Cane Domini, or upon Thurſday before Eaſter, 
- In way cf Anſwer to this , he asketh how tbis was any cauſe of King Henry's re 
_ vol 2 I Reply, Firſt , That though Henry the Eighth had not thought of this, and 
ſo it had not been cawſa procreans, a productive cauſe of the ſeparation , yet to usit 
is a moft juſt caufe to condemn them of Schiſm. Secondly, The revolt, or more 
truly the ſeparation, of the Church of England from the Church of Rome, was not 
a by Henry the Eighth or the Englith Church , but by the Pope, and Court & 
Rome, who excommunicated him and his Kingdom for not enduring their en 
croachments and uſurpations. He and his Kingdom were pallive in it, onely the 
Court of Rome was doubly ative, Firſt , In revolting from the right Diſcipline of 


their Predeceſſors 3 And Secondly, In — the gs wronged from their 
rom the 


Communion. But in the ſeparation of Exglang opprefſions of the Court 
+ hg of Rome , I confeſs that Henry the Eighth and the Kingdom were ative. - And this 
— ® very ground to avoid the tyranny , ambition , and avarice of the Rowan Court ws 
_— or pg- the chief impulſive cauſe, both to the Ergliſh and Eaſtern Chriſtians, For though 
; the Sovereignty of the Roman Biſhop was not obtruded npon them in form of x 
Creed, yet.it was obtruded upon them as a neceflary point of Faith. If Henry the 
Eighth had any other private fmiſter grounds known onely to himſelf, they do 
not render the Reformation one jot the worſe in it (elf, but onely prove that he pro 

ceeded not uprighrly, which concerneth him, not us. 
Secondly, he Anſwereth, That though they a roy it is neceſſary to ſalvation 
be under the Pope as Vicar of Chrift, yet p ſay not that it is neceſlary neceſſitate medii, 
ſo as none cant be ſaved who do not allually believe it. 1f all this were true , yet it were 
too much to oblige the whole Chriſtian world to ſubmit to the Pope as the Vicar of 
Chriſt, by virtue of the commandment of God. But fear that Pope Piw by his 
Bull, and all they by their ſwearing im obedience thereunto , do make it to be ne- 
ceſſary neceſſitate medii, fo as none can be faved who do not actually believe it. And 
then there was little hope of falvatian throughout the whole Chriſtian world in the 
times of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile , out of the Pope's own Court, which 
was then the onely Noah's Ark, The words of their Oath are theſe , Hanc veran 
Catholicam fidem, exira quam nemo ſaluw efſe poteft; &rc. This true Catbolick Faith, with 
out which no man can te ſaved, which T profeſs freely, and bold truly in preſent, I de pre- 
Bull. Pauli 45 miſe , vow , and ſwear , by the help of Grd , to retain and confeſs perſet and inviolned 
. moſt conſtantly , 10 my ſl go 3 and will take care ( ſo far as in me lyeth ) 10 cauſe it 
be tought and preached to all that ſhall be committed to my charge. Wit were not neceſſt- 
'ry neceſſitate medii, ſome might be faved withont it , namely, all thoſe who art 
invincibly ignorant of it. But they ſwear exprefly that no man can! be ſaved without 

it : And fo make it to be an eſſential Article of the Catholick Faith. 
Thirdly, he Anfwereth', that the Roman Church C he ſhould ay the _ 
. Court 


Fl. 
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) doth not excommunicate all the Chriftians of Aﬀeick, Aſia, Greece, and Ruſ:The Pope ez 
oy hes onely ſuch as do err vincibly or finfully , ſuch as are formal or obſtinate Hereticks | communicates 


icks. There are innumerable in thoſe Churches who are but credentes Hereti- > wy 


Tt No enntici , becauſe the Catbolick, Faith was never ſufficiently preached to them. 
And theſe the Pope doth not excommunicate. I wiſh he did not : But his own Bult 
ſpeaks the contrary» that he excommunicates them all ſolemnly, anniverſarily, with 
the greater excommunication. The Bull makes no ſuch diſtinRion between Here- 
ticks or Schiſmaticks 3 and thoſe who give credit to Hereticks or Schiſmaticks. The 
Bull hath no ſuch exception of thoſe who err. out of invincible ignorance, If the 
Grecians be not all excommunicated » then by the ſame reaſon the Proteſtants are 
not all excommunicated , there is no difference. Yet he ſcemeth to extenuate their 
fault , becauſe the Faith was never ſufficiently preached to them , whetcas in truth 
they hold the Pope's Declaration to be a ſufficient Propoſal. I do not ſay that the 
efficacy of this raſh cenſure doth extend either to them all, or to any of them all; 
But they owe no thanks to the Court of Rome for ſparing them , but to Chriſt fox 
annulling their ſentence. So much as lyeth in them, they exclude them all from the 
communion of Chriſtians,and all hope of ſalyation. How cometh it to paſs that 
he who pleaded but even now , that a mult#ude ought not to be excommunicated 
on a ſudden, is contented to give way to the folemn annual excommunication of x 
ſach innumerable multitudes* of Chriſtians ? to whom himſelf confeſieth that the 
Catholick Faith (he meaneth their newly=coined Articles) was never Juffciently 
Preached. 
© Fourthly , he anſwereth , that the Pope doth not exclude them by his excommunicati- 
on, but onely declares that they are excluded by their own Hereſie or Schiſm, It is a 
great Queſtion in the Schools, whether any ſentence of binding and looking be 
more than declaratory. Bur this is certain, that as to this caſe now in Queſtion be- 
tween him and me , it is all one whether the ſentence; of the Pope do cut them off 
from the Communion of the Catholick Church , or onely declare them to be cut 
off, For ſtill the ſame rupture or Schiſmatical ſeparation of one part of the Catho- \ 
lick Church from another , doth follow thereupon. If the Pope does juſtly exclude 
them, or declare them to be excluded , the Schiſm lyeth at their own doors. If the 
Pope do either unjuſtly exclude them , or deelare them to be excluded, the Schiſm 
lyeth at his door, I know Eccleſiaſtical Canons do ſometimes inflict penalties up- 
on Delinquents ipſofatto, or by the ſentence of the Law : Sometimes they do moxe- 
over require the ſentence of the Judge. The ſentence of the Law takes place ſooner 
than the ſentence of the Judge : But the Delinquent ſtands not legally convidted . 
until a juridical Declaration. And in all ſuch caſes the Law muſt be confeſſed, the 
Fa notorious. But in this caſe of the Eaſtern Churches, there is na Law, there is 
no Canon that inflieth any penalty of Hereſie or Schiſm upon them, their Delin- 
quency is not notorious, or ratherit is evident that they are no Dclinquents. They 
have no competent Judge except a General Council , whereof they make the great- 
eſt part themſelves. Finally, the proceeding againſt them was illegal, tcrnerarious, and 
coram non Fudice, | 
I aid, that for divers years in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's teign , there _ 
were no Recuſants known in England, until Papiſts were prohibited by a Bull to No Recuſants 
joyn with us in our publick Form of ſerving God. -This ( he faith ) is moſt falſe, OINEIS 
If itbe ſo, Lam more ſorry : it was before my time; But I have no teaſon to be- ginning of Q« 
lieve it to be falſe. Tf T had the uſe of fach Books as I deſire, I ſhould ſhew great E/iraberhs 
Authors for it, And as it is I ſhall produce ſome not to be conternned , who ſay *©8"» 
not much leſs. Firſt, 1 cif a Treatiſe printed at London by Fobx Day, about the 
time when Pius the Fifth's Bull was publiſhed againſt Queen Elizabeth , called the 20s d fcloſing 
diſchſmg of the great Bull that roared at my Lord Biſhop's Gate , with a declaratory ad- null. RIS 
dition to the fame. In hope of the ſucceſs of this Bull, a number of Papiſts that ſome- 
times did communicate with us, or at the leaſh came ordinarily t0 our pablick, prayers, 
bave of late forborn, With which Author Mr. Camden agreeth , who faith, that the | 
more modeſt Papiſts did foreſee an heap of miſeries hanging over their heads by the means Camd Elixat. 
of this Bull , who formerly could exerciſe their own Religion ſecurely enough within their ©* 157% 


0w1 private bonuſes, or elſe without any ſcruple of Conſcience, were content t0 go 20 Church 
A f0 
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to bear the Engliſh Service. The reaſon of this indifferency and ccmpliance is 
Image of both 4\yn by one of their own Authors, becauſe the Queen, #0 remove , as much as might 
Churches » be , all ſcruples out of the Peoples heads, and to makg them think, that the ſame Service 
” 46 ard Religion continged fllll, &rc. provided that in the Common-Prayer Book, there ſhould bg 
: ſome part of the old frame ſtill upheld , &e. by which dexterou management of affairs the 
common People were inſtantly Iuled aſleep, and complied to every thing. 
Cand. Eli Concerning the Catalogue which he cites out of Mr. Camden , of {o many Papiſty 
an  ._ that were deprived in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time, it makes nothing at 
—_ peer all againſt that which I ſaid. They were not deprived for being Recuſants, or te. 
now than Ro- fuſing to hear the Engliſh Service , but for refuſing to take the Oath of Supremacy , 
man-Catho- 1 the ſame Author Gith. Neither is that account Mr: Camden's account , but the 
_—_ M Ml account of the Roman-Catholicks themſelves. His. words are theſe , The number of 
theſe, according to their own account, throughout the whole Kingdome. Which account 
Mr. Camden doth in part corre& and contradict. For he telleth there of Three Po. 
piſh Biſhops that changed their Religion of theix own accords , the Biſhops of Che. 
fter , Worceſter, and St. Aſaph. But ſuppoſe this account were true , what great 
matter was it for an hundred and ninety at the moſt, of all ranks and conditions, 
high or low, to ſuffer deprivation for their Religion throughout the whole King- 
dom of England, wherein , without his' Abbats and his Abbeſſes , which he reckons 
among the reſt to make up the nunber , there are above Nine thouſand Pariſh 
Churches , beſides all Dignitaries and Prebendaries of Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches , and Maſters and Fellows of Colledges. It was a very ſmall inconlide. 
rable proportion. He will not vouchſafe our preſent ſufferings the name of perſe. 
cution : yet there is neither the City of London, nor cither of our Univerſities 
wherein more of us have not ſuffered for our Conſciences, than of Papiſts in thoſe 
days throughout the whole Kingdom of England. In the City of London alone we 
find an hundred and twenty Paſtors of Pariſh- Churches , whereof Fourty wer: 
Doors in Theology , turned out of their Benefices and Homes , plundered , ins 
riſoned, and many of them dead under the burthen of their grievous preſſure, 
ſides all the numerous Dignitaries, Prebends , and inferior Clergy-men belong; 
ing to the Cathedral Church of St. Paxl , and the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
and their reſpe&ive Quires. I could ſay more touching your Remiſh, Confeſſors at 
that time , That they refuſed the Oath of Supremacy more out of compadt than 
Conſcience , hoping, by their unanimity, and tor fear .of wanting, means of Ordi. 
nation , to necellitate the State to continue them all. But when they ſaw how ni- 
ſerably they wete deceived , and their Churches filled with ſuch as were returned 
from baniſhment, of whom they drearged not , Conjurationis eos penituit , they r- 
FEE pented of thei® fooliſh plot, And when it was too late, multi ad Fudices recurrunt, 
adola, 6 aciam agnoſcunt , ac petunt ſibi contra Poniificem jurrare licere, many of them ri 
Þ: 197» robe Fudges, confeſſed their obſtinacy , and deſired leave to takg the Oath, as they had 


© done in King Henry's days. But let the'faith of this reſt upon the Author. 

Seft. 4+ To my Third Argument he giveth no Anſwer in his Survey, but what was tz 
ken away in the Vindication before it was made, The ſum of my Argument ws 
this : That Court which rebelleth againſt the higheſt Tribunal of the Church , and 
aſſumeth a ſovereign Power over it to it ſelf, is Schiſmatical 3 but the Court of 
Rome rebelleth againſt the ſupreme Tribunal or Judicatory of the Militant Church, 
that is, the Repreſentative Church , or a General Council. The Reader will excuſc 
me if I do ſometimes complicate Two or Three medios rerminos together for brevity 
ſake, 


is Firſt Exception is, That whereas T ſhould prove that the Papacy is the cauſe if 
6m: do ſeek, to prove that the Papacy is Schiſm, To fay the Papacy is Schiſm is 
non-fenſe, I hope I may have leave to write common ſenſe, But I did ſay, and 
I do ſay that the Court of Rome is in'Schiſm , or Schiſmatical. To fay it isin 
Schiſm , and to fay it is the cauſe of Schiſm, is the ſame thing) for it is not the ſe- 
paration, but the cauſe that makes the Schiſm. They who give juſt cauſe of ſepart- 

tion are Schiſmatical, and they who take it are ignocent. 
Secondly , he demandeth, How the Papacy, as it is now maintained by many, could 
be # ſufficient ground of ſeparation t0 the Proteſtants , eſpecially of ſeparation from - 
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whole Roman Church? 1 Anſwer, very well; becaule it. was then, and Two or Three 
ages before that , maintained in the ſame manner , or rather an higher degree , by 
the Court of Rome and ſome others of the Roman Church, though not ſo many as 
at this day. Our ſeparation from the Court of Rome is total and abſolute, becauſe 
we know no legal Subjection which we owe to the Court 'of Rome. But I know 
no ſuch abſolute ſeparation on our parts from the Church of Rome, but onely a dif- 
Frence from them in their erroneous Opinions, and a forbearance to practiſe ome 
other things , which are made by them conditions of their external Communion , 
wherein we cannot joyn with them with a good conſcience» The making of their 
Errors to be Eſſentials and neceſſary Conditions of Catholick Communion , makes 
the breach appear greater than it is. That this is clearly the ſenle of our Church, 1 
have ſhewed out of the Thirtieth Canon. 

So he comes to his main Anſwer, That to rebel againſt a eompleat General Council, 


Vind e. 6./. 


A general 


-oyned with the Pope as Head thereof , is groſs Schiſm : But not to reſiſt an incompleat Ge= Council com- 


Fd Council without the Pope. This Anſwer is ſufhciently confuted in the Vindica- 
tion 3 Firſt, By the authority of St. Gregory , who makes it to- be Schiſtnatical in 
the Pope to challenge ſuch an Univerſal Headſhip of Power. Secondly , By the 
Pope's own Laws , and by their profeſſions of Obedience to the Canons, Thirdly, 
By the Appeals made by Princes, and Prelates , and Univerſities from the Popes to 
General Councils. And Laſtly, By the expreſs Decrees of the Councils of Conftance 
and Bofile in the point. To which 1 add, that thoſe very Decrees of General 
Councils which have been not onely not ratified but oppoſed by the Popes, have ne- 
vertheleſs been evermore received and obeyed as Laws in the Catholick Church, for 
the Authority of the Council. As the Decree of the Council of Chakedon for equal- 
ling the Patriarch of Conſtantinople to the Patriarch of Rome , was proteſted againſt 
by the Pope's Legates in the name and on the behalf cf their Maſter , and yet was 
ever held and praQtiſed as an authentick Rule by the Catholick Church , and reve- 
renced by St. Gregory as a part of the Goſpel. Fuſtinian the Emperor called the 
Fifth Genetal Council , at which Vigilizs the then Pope refuſed to be preſent , or to 
give any conſent unto it, for which his frowardnels he was baniſhed by the Empe- 
ror. This in R: C. his judgment was an incompleat General Council : Yet in all 
ſucceeding Ages, and by the Popes themſelyes, it was honoured and eſteemed as a 


plear without 
the Pope, 


Greg. |. £yip. 
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true General Council. I confeſs a General Council was not held compleat in the in Cone. $+ 


primitive times , when ſuch an Aſſembly might be had , without the preſence of the 
Five Protopatriarchs by themſelves or their Deputies. But to think that any one of 
theſe, either the Komarn Patriarch or any other had an Headſhip of Power over the 
Council, or a Negative voice againſt the Council , is a molt groundlefs fancy, 
whereof we find not the leaſt footitep in all Antiquity. And theretore R. C. might 
well haveforborn his compariſon of King and Parliament as altogether impertinene. 
The King was confefſedly an Head of Power over the Parliament, ſo was not the 
Pope over a General Council. The King had evermore a Negative voice in Parlia- 
ment, ſo had the Pape never in a General Council. When the Parliament had 
made up their Bills, they preferred them alwayes to the King by way of Petitiog,, 
but the Biſhops in a General Council by way of Detmition; Ego A. definions ſub- 
ph, In a General Council the Preſident ( who is no more than a Prolocutor or 
Speaker in Parliament ) makes his laſt Addreſs to the Body of the Council in this 
fort , placet ? aut non placet ? doth it pleaſe you, or not? But in Parliament after 
the Members have voted content, or #0t content, the laſt Addreſs muſt be to the 
King 3 and he is free to (ay the. Kivg will bave it , or the King will adviſe, If a gene- 
ral Councit have not the Rights and Priviledges of a General Council, unleſs the 
Pope be preſcut as the Head thereof, and concur with it , to what purpoſe were 
thoſe 10ns {0 canvaſed in the Weſtern Church , whether a General Council be 
above the Pope ? and whether a General Council can depoſe the Pope ? Doth any 
man think that our Anceſtors were ſo ſimple, as to queſtion whether the Body bez 
above the Head ? or to hope that the Pope would concur willingly to his own de- 
poſition ? This we know for certain, that the Council of Conftaxce without-the 


preſence or concurrence of the Pope, did Decree themſelves to be a lawful com- 
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pleat General Council, Superior to the Pope, and that he was ſubject to their cen- 
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The Degree of 
the Council of 
Conflance for 


: ſures. And depoſed Three Popes at a time. And their Acts were contirmed jn 


the Council of Baſile. | 

To this Decree of the Council of Conſtance he giveth Two Anſwers : Firg 
That it is probable that he Council meant onely of doubtful Popes. But I did take 
away this Anſwer in the Vindication Two wayes. Firſt, Becauſe it is contr; 


irs ſuperiority to the Text. The words of the Council are theſe | The Pope | that is, a Por! 


above the PoP© truly ele&ted and lawfully aUmitted : It is uncertain whether a doubtful Pg 


hwful. 


: be 
Pope or no | is ſubjett to a General Council | that is, a General Council with. 


out the preſence or concurrence of the Pope , ſuch as the Coancil of Conſtance 
was, | As well in matter of Faith as of manners. | This is more than doubt 
Titles, ſo 4s he may not onely be correfted , but if be be incorrigible be depoſed, ] 
So a Council may correct the Pope , and it they pleaſe continue him , or i 
they find him incorrigible , depoſe him, Men arc not corrected for weak and 
litigious titles , but for faults In Faith or manners. Neither can they be aid to 
be Jepoſed , who are onely declared to have been Uſurpers. Secondly, I con- 
futed this Anſwer by the execution of the Decree. The Council did not onely 
declare who was the right Pope, which is a judiciary at, and may be done 
by an Inferiour towards his Superiour , but they turned out Three Popes toge- 
ther , whereof One without controverlie was the right Pope. And ſo made right 
to be no right for the publick good of the Church , which is a badge of Soveraign 
and Legiſlative Authority. 

His Second Anſwer is , That this Decree wat not conciliarly made , and conſe. 
quently not confirmed by Martine the Fifth. This Anſwer was likewiſe taken away 
in the Vindication. Fitſt , Becauſe the Popes Confirmation is but a novelty , ne- 
ver practiſed in the Ancient Church , and fignifieth nothing. The Pope and his 
Legates did ſubſcribe' in the ſame manner and form that other Biſhops and their 
Legates did. And that was all. Secondly , becauſe Pope Martine's Title to the 
Papacy did depend meerly upon the Authority of the Decree. If this Decree wer: 


not a lawful Decree-of a lawful General Council , and ſuch a Council as had 


power to depoſe the former Pope , then Pope Martine was no Pope , but an Uſur- 
per, and then his confirmation ſignihed nothing alſo in that reſpe&. Laſt, 1 
ſhewed that it was conciliarly made. And what the word conciliarly there 
ſignifieth out of the Acts of the Council. And that paſſage was not intended for 
a confirmation , but an occaſional Speech after the end of the Council , after the 
Fathers were diſmiſſed, in anſwer to an unſeaſonable propoſition made to the 
Pope , by the Ambaſſadors of Polonia and Lituania, about a ſeditious Book, 
which they alledging to have been condemned by the Deputies of the Nations, 
but not being able to athrm that it was condemned in the publick As of the 
Seffion : The Pope anſwered , That he approved what had been conciliarly done. 
To all this he anſwereth nothing , but that the word | conciliariter or conciliarly] 
fignifieth rather the manner of a Council , than of a Comncil. Let it be ſo, Is not 
the decreeing of any ug publickly in the Seffion, the manner of the Councils 
AQing ? The Deputies of the Nations were like a Committee of Parliament, 
who have no power to decree , though they be a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
but onely to prepare things for the Houſe. Now ſuppoſe the-King at the cloſe 
of the Parliament , being requeſted to confirm ſome Acts of a Committee, ſhould 
uſe the very ſame expreltion which Martine the Fifth did , That he would hold 
and obſerve inviolably all things determined and concluded by that Parliament, 
Parliamentariter or Parliamentarily. Doth not this evidently contirm all the A&s 
and concluſions of the Parliament ? Or what can this in reaſon exciude but onely 
the Ads of the Committees. To fay as R. C. faith, That be confirmeth. onely 
thoſe Aits which were done with due deliberation, is as much as to fay , that he confir- 
meth juſt nothing at all. How ſhall it be known, or who ſhall be Judge , what 
was done with due deliberation , -and what was not ? Neither doth it weigh any 
thing at all to ſay ( as he doth ) that the word concilixm doth exclude the Depu- 
tics of the Nations, without adding eonciliariter; for Firſt , it is a rule in Law 
that abundans non vitiat, A word or two too much do no burt. Secondly , The De- 
putics of the Nations did fit and ACt by the Authority of the Council, and con- 


ſcquently 
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ſequently their A&ts were mediately and in ſome fort the Acts of the Council, 
Laſtly, Whether the Decree of the Council were confirmed or not, to me ſeem« 
all one, . The end of convocating ſo many Biſkbps is to repreſent the con- 
ſent of all thoſe reſpective Chuiches from which they are ſent , and to witne(G 
he received belief. We ſee by their Votes, what was the received opinion of the 
Occidental Church. And we ſce otherwiſe ſufficiently what was thereceived Opinion 
of the Eaitern, Southern, and Northern Churches. So as the Roma# Court will not 
be able tg find One National Church of that age throughout the World, to mait 
tain' their exorbitant claims, | 
To my Fourth Arguinenit drawn from the Popes challenge. of all Epiſcopal 
Juriſdiction, and conſequently the bteaking of all the lines of Apoſtolical Suc- 
cellion except his my to my Twoadditional Argurnents concerning the Infal- 
libility of the Pope's judgment and his power over Princes , he anſwereth no 
thing, but that they are not defined by the Roman Church , and therefore cannot be 
@ cauſe of departing from ber Communion, Neither have I endeavoured to charge 
the crime of Schilm upon the Roman Church in general , bat upon the Roma# 
Court , and the violent propugners thereof, whoſe Tenets theſe are: I wiſh the 
Roman Church reſtored to its ancient ſplendour of an Apoſtolical Church , and 
the principal Protopatriarchate , and its beginning of Unity. | 
Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of his Anſwers, yet he layes down this for 2 
concluſion , That whatſoever I now pretend, our ſeparation was Schiſmatically be« 
And thence infers upon a ground brought by me, Buod ab initio fuit in- 
validm, tratlu temporis non convaleſcit, That it is Schiſmatical till, Firſt , 1 deny 
his ground , the ſeparation was not made by us, but by them. What we did }. 
was not Schilmatical , but juſt and neceſſary, -Secondly , His Inference is groſs 
ly miſtaken, and the Rule which I brought altogether miſapplied. That which 
was invalid from the beginning, cannot become valid by preſcription or tra& of 
time, but it may become valid by ſubſequent AR of parties intcrefſed. And 
that which was uncharitably begun and Schiſmatically , may be charitably,. piouſly, 
and neceſſarily continued, as by many reaſons and inſtances may be made appear, 
but that it is beſides our Queſtion, 
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CHAP. IX. 


4 Defence of our Anſwers to the Objefions of the Romz- 
niſts, * 


N the firſi-place he obſerveth 4 difference between Proteſtants and Ren 


Catholicks , That Proteſtants do not charge Roman-Catbolicks with formal S&8. 5. 
Schiſm , but onely with cauſal Schiſm , whereas Roman-Catholicks do charge Pro- Some Rotn. 
ants with formal Schiſm. To which I give Three Anſwers, Firſt , It Protc+ Cath. formal 
*ſants do not charge them wich formal Schiſm , their charity is the greater , and Shilmaricks, 


the Roman-Catholicks are the more obliged to them. Certainly we have better 
grounds to charge them with formal Schiſm ,-than they have to charge us. But 
1 Proteſtants do charge the Roman Court and all Roman-Catholicks who 
maintain it , and adhere unto it out of ambitious , avaritious , or other ſiniſter 
ends, and not out of ſimplicity of heazt, arid gnvincible or at leaſt probable igno\ 
rance, with formal Schiſm. ts 
Secondly , cauſal Schiſm may be, and irt this caſe of the Romaniſts is, as well 
, nay ſometimes more formal then actual Schiſm, or to ſpeak more 
properly then aQual ſeparation. Whoſoever give juſt cauſe of. ſeparation to 
others, contrary to the light of their knowledge, out of untharitable or other 
ſiniſter ends, are cauſal and formal Schiſmaticks. Whereas they who ſeparate 
aQtually and locally upon juſt cauſe, are no criminous Schiſmaticks at all, and 
they who ſeparate aQtually without juſt cauſe, may do it out of invincible ignd- 
Z3 rancg , 
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rance, and conſequently they .are not formal but onely material Schiſmaticks, 
Thirdly , When the caſe comes to be exaqly weighed , it is here juſt as je 
| is in the caſe of polhibility of Salvation, that is to fay, the very ſame, Pro. 
, teſtants do not charge all Roman Catholicks with formal Schiſm , but onely 
ſuch as break the bond of Unity ſinfully , whether it be by ſeparating them. 
ſelves , or others, unduly from the Catholick Communion , or giving juſt ca 
of ſeparation to others. Nor doth R. C. himſelf charge all Proteſtants wi 
formal Schiſm. For he confeſſeth that all thoſe Protelttants who err invinci. 
bly do want neither Church nor ſalvation. Formal Schiſmaticks , whileſt ghey con. 
tinue formal Schiſmaticks, want both Church and Salvation therefore whoſoe. 
ver want neither Church nor Salvation are no formal Schiſmaticks, 
The reaſon of his former aſſertion is this , becauſe Proteftants can name 
Church out of whoſe Communion, the preſent Church of Rawvmne departed. His rea. 
ſon ſhews that he confounds material and formal Schiſm, with - cauſal and a. 
Etual Schiſm. Whereas actual ' Schiſm may ſometimes 'be onely material , and 
cauſal Schiſm may alſo ſometimes be formal. To his Reaſons I give two clear 
Anſwers. Firſt , Proteſtants can name a particular Church out of whoſe Come 
The preſent union the preſent Roman Church departed , even the pure and uncorrupted 
: _ te. Church of Rome, which was before it , by introducing errors, abuſes, and cor- 
parted out of ruptions into it, There is a moral departure out of a Church as well as a 
the ancient local, and acknowledged by themſelves to be culpable and criminous Schiſm, 
Roman Secondly, That Church which departs out of the' Communion of the Catho- 
ren lick or Univerſal Church, is more Schiſmatical then that which departs onely \ 
out of the Communion of a particular Church , both becauſe our Obligation 
And which is js greater to the Catholick Church then to any particular Church, and becauſe 
_ -__ l kd the Catholick or univerſal Church doth comprehend all particular Churches of 
Church, one denomination in it. When the Court of Rome by their cenſures did ſept» 
rate three or four parts of the Chriſtian World, who were as Catholick or 
more Catholick then themſelves,” then- they departed out of the Communion 
of the Catholick Church , as the Donatiſts did of old. There is but this dif 
ferrence between the Donatiſts and them, that the Donatiſts did it onely by 
their uncharitabic opinions , and verbal cenſures, but the Court of Rome did 
it moreover by a ſolemn Juridical Decree , which is much the greater degree 
of Schiſm. | ks | 
He telleth us, That it is vain to liken them to the Donatiſts becauſe the Donatiſts ſaidthat 
the Catholick, Church of that time, was but a part of the Church, ( as Proteſtants ſay now 
the Roman,) for which Saint Auſtine laughed at them. The truth is, the Donatiſts (aid, 
' that they being but amall part of the Catholick Church, ( if any part, ) were the 
= - "a true Catholick Church,and that the true Catholick Church was noCatholickChurch, 
The Romanifts nor any part of it, which is expreſly contrary to what he faith here, Juſt a 
- true Donatiſts. the Romaniſts ſay now , that they themſelves, bting with all thetr depende 
\ not a fourth part of the Chriſtian World, are the Catholick Church, and 
the Patriarchate of Conſtantinople which is as large as theirs, and the Patrigr- 
chate of Alexandria, which including the ſeventeen Kingdoms of Preſter F 
all Chriſtians, and dependents upon that Patriarchate, is likewiſe as large, and, 
the Patriarchates of Antioch and - Hieruſalem, and all the leſſer Patriarchates in 
the Eaſt, and the whole Empire of Ryſſia , and all the. Proteſtants in Exrope, 
are no parts of the Catholick £hurch. Is not this to make the part to be the 
whole, and the whole to be nothing beyond that part , as the Donatiſts did. 
Ovum cvo non ſimilis, And therefore Saint Auſtize might well laugh at them 
or rather pitty them as indeed he did , for ſpeaking ſuch evident abſurditics 
Si mihi diceres quod Ego fim Petilianus, mon invenirem quommodo te refellerem, 
niſi aut Jjocantem riderem, aut inſanientem dolerem. Sed quia jocari te non Credo, 
FTP vides quid reftet. Tf thou ſhouldeſt tell me that T am Pectilian, (or any ſuch thing 
that is evidently falſe ). I ſhould not know how to confute thee, unleſs I ſhould 
either Langh at thy folly, or pity thy frenzie. But becauſe T believe not that thou jeaſteſt 
thou ſeeft what remaineth. When they tell us in ſuch earneſt, that the Roman 
Church is the Catholick Church , they might even as well tell us that Petit 
an was Saint Auſtine, Their 
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| Their firft objetion is , that we have ſeparated our ſelves from the Com- Set. 1 & 2. 


munion of the Catholick Church 3 to which I gave this Anſwer , that we had 
not ſeparated our elves from the Communion of the Catholick- Church , for 
we are ready to believe and practice whatſoever the Catholick Church doth una- 
nimouſly believe and practiſe, No, nor yet from the Roman Church in the 
eſſentials of Chriſtian Religion , or any of them, but only in their:errours and 
:nnovations; and that it was the Court of Roms that made the ſeparation, . To 
this Anſwer he takes great exception, but as it ſeemeth to me in a moſt 
confuſed manner. For method fake I will reduce all which he faith to Four 
heads. Firſt, That the Church of Rome is the true Catholick, Church. Secondly, 
That we have ſeparated our ſelves from it in eſſentials, Thirdly , That all the 
other Patriarchates ( except the Roman ) are no parts of the Catholick Church, 
Fourthly, That we bold no Communion with them. To all theſe I have anſwet- 
ed formerly in this Treatiſe , and therefore now I ſhall touch them more 


ightly. ST | = 
wn the Roman Church is the Catholick Church he proveth thus, becauſe I: is a 


of Chriſtians , inſtituted by Chriſt , ſpread over the World, and intirely #- Catholick 
_—— the profeſſion of faith , and Communion of bis Sactiadients nnder bis Offi- Church. 
0 


cersg. And therefore , he bids usout of St, Auſtin, either give or take, cither receive 5 
their Church , or ſhew one of our own as good. This Argument is ground- 
ed upon a wrong ſuppoſition, that the Catholick Church is a Church of oneDenomi- 
nation, as Roman, or Grecian, &c. Which we do altogether deny as implying an evi- 
dent contradicion. Secondly,We deny that the Roman Church, including, the Papacy, 
in reſpe& of which it challengeth this univerſality,and to be the foundation of Chriſti- 
an Religion,and the Miſtreſs of all other Churches, is inſtituted by Chrift, or by his 
Churchz this is their own uſurpation. Thirdly, we deny that the Roman Church is 
ſpread over the World. Divide Chriſtendom into five parts, and in fauro*f them 
have very little ot nothing to do. Perhaps they have here a Monaſtery, or there 
2 (mall handful of Proſelytes. But what are five or ſix perſons to ſo many 
millions of- Chriſtian Souls, that they ſhould be Catholicks , and not-all' the 0- 
thers ? This was not the meaning of Saint Awſtine in the place alledged. Date 
mibi hanc Eccleſiam fi apud vos eft, oftendite vos communicare omnibus Gentibus , 
quas jam videmus. in boc ſemine benedici. Date banc , aut furore depoſito accipite, 
non 4 me , ſed ab illo ipſo in quo benedicuntur omnes Gentes, Give me this Church 
if it be with you : Shew that you communicate withall Nations which we | ſee to be 
blefied in this ſeed. It is not a few particular- perſons, nor ſome hand-fulls of 
Proſelytes, but multitudes of Chriſtian Nations that make the Catholick Churchz 
The Romaniſts are ſo far from communicating with all theſe Nations, that then 
excommunicate the far greater part of them. Fourthly , We deny that ſuch an * 
exa& entire Union in all points and opinions which are not Eſſentials of Chri- 
ſtian Religion , is neceſſary to the being of the Catholick Church , or that the 
Romaniſts have a greater Unity among them{elves or with others , than ſundry 
of thoſe Churches which they have excommunicated, Fifthly , I deny that the 
Officers of the Court of Rome or any of them ( qua tales ) are either the Ofhi- 
cers of Chriſt or of his Church, And Laſtly , Ifall this were true , well might 
it prove the Church of Rome a Catholick Church , that is, a'part of the Catho- 
lick Church , but not the Catholick or Univerſal Church. Still there. would 
want Univerſality. To be ſpread through the Chriſtian world is one thing, and 
to be the common faith of the Chriſtian world another thing. . 
Secondly , He proveth that they did not exclude us, but that we did ſeparate 
our ſelves, _ 


and Bofile, except the Court of Rome, that is , the Pope and his Officers. Then 


we want not brethren that are ſubſtantially Proteſtants as well as we , in the bo- 
{ome 


England denied the Popes ſoveraignty by divine right , before the - 

Pope excommunicated them. And ſo though i Li wer perfel Protetant, yet it was - = A 
antially Proteftant. T1 take him at his word. Then all the Eaſtern, Nor- P!emacy mak- 

thern, and Ethiopick Chriſtians are ſubſtantially Proteſtants as well as we : for enP my 

they all deny the Popes ſoveraignty cither by divine or humane right. Then all (a1 of From; 


the world were ſubſtantially Proteſtants in the time of the Councils of Coxſtance ſtant, 
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ſome of the Roman Church at this dgy. To ſeck to obtrude this ſpiritual Mo. 
—_ upon us was cauſal Schiim, to excommunicate us for denying it was aQua] 
Schilm. 

Br Gra, IC Peore that we have departed from them in Eſſentials , he onely faith, that 

on notin ef. We have left them ſimply , abſolutely , nay wholly in the Communion of Sacrz- - 

entials, ments, and publick Worſhip of God , and the entire ptofefhion of faith, which 
are Eſſentials to a Church, How often hath this been anfwered already ? That 
every Opinion which a particular Church doth profeſs to be effential, is either 
an Eſſential or a Truth , or that every abuſe crept into the Adminiſtration of 
the Sacraments , is of the Eſſence of the Sacraments, is that to which we cn 
never give aſſent. Let them keep themſelves to the ancient Creed of the Churc 
as they are commanded k-, the Council of Epheſus , and we ſhall quickly join 
with them in profellion of Faith. Let them uſe the ancient forms of Admini. 
ſiration of the Sacraments, which the primitive Roman Church did uſe ; and we 
ſhall not forbear their Communion in Sacraments. Did thMincient* Roman Church 
want any Eſſentials : Or are the primitive Roman and the preſent Roman Church 
divided in Eſſentials. If they differ in Eſſentials, then we ought not to j6in in 
Communion with the preſent Church of Rome, If they differ not in Eſſentials; 
no more do we. 

Thirdly, He proveth that the other Patriarchates are not the Catholick Church, 
nor true parts thereof » becauſe they are divided in profttſhon of Faith, in toms 
munion of Sacraments, and iu Church-Officers. ' Yea ( faith he) it were dotig 
10 think, that the Catholick, Church can conſiſt of Heretical and Schiſmatical Churche, 
as I cannit deny but they are , except I will deny the Thirty -nine Articles of th 
Church of England to which T bave ſworn. 1 Anfwer , That thoſe ' Churches 
which he is pleaſed to undervalue ſo much , do agree better both atnong thens 

The Eafrern {1v<s and with other Churches , than the Roman Church it ſelf, both in pro 
- Churches true fef[ion of Faith (for they and we do generally acknowledge the fatne atiient 
parts of the Creeds , and no other ) and in inferiour Queſtions, being free from the intri- 
Catholick cate and perplexed difficulties of the Roman Schools, In point -of* Diſcipline 
they have no complaint againſt them , ſaving that they and we do unanimouſy 
refuſe to acknowledge the ſpiritual Monarchy of the Roman Biſhop.” And' cow 
cerning the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, I know no Obje&ion of ay 
great moment which the produce againſt them. How ſhould they, when the 
Pope allowed the Ruſſians the exerciſe of the Greek, Religion ? It is true , that 
they uſe many Rites which we forbear : But diflerence in Rites is no breach 
of communion , nor needeth to be, for any thing that I know, if diſtance f 
* place and difference of Language were not a greater impediment to our aul 
communion, ſo long as the Sacraments are not mutilated , nor ſinful duties in- 
Joined, nor an unknown tongue purpoſely uſed. How are they then Schiſtrat 
cal Churches? onely becauſe they deny the Popes Supremacy. Or how ar 
they Heretical Churches? Some of thetn are called Neftorians , but moſt inju- 
riouſly , who have nothing of Neftorixs but the name. Others have been uſp 
Qed of Eutychianiſm, and yet in truth Orthodox enough. They do not add 
the word [ fi , and from the Son ]to the Creed , and yet they acknowledge 
that the Holy Ghol is the *Spirit of the Son , which is the very ſame thing in 
ſenſe, It is no new thing for great Quarrels to ariſe from meer miſtakes, Kc 
would perſwade,the World that there is ſomething in our Engliſh Articles which 
xefles fadly upon the Greek Church , to declare them guilty of Hereſie or 
Schiſm. Either he is deceived himſelf, or he would deceive others, There is 
no ſuch thing , nor the leaft inſinuation againſt them, either direAly or by cor 
EKquence. But he is fallible, and may err in this, as well as he doth in ſaying 
that IT bave bees ſworn to them: we do uſe to ſubſcribe unto thtm indeed . not 
as Articles of Faith , but as Theological Veritics , for the preſervation of Unity 
among our ſelves z but never any Son of the Church of England was obliged to 
ſwear unto them, or puniſhed for diſſenting from them: in his judgment , ſo he did 
not publiſh it by Word or Writi 


Secondly , They charge us ih Schiſmatica) diſobedience to the determination 
[9] 
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of the General Council of Trent. To which 1 an{wered , That that Council The Council 


was neither general , nor free , nor lawful. Firft, Not general, becauſe there of Trent not 
was not one Biſhop preſent out of all the other Parriarchates , and but a part $ 


of the Occidental Church. Secondly , Of thoſe who were. preſent, two parts 
were Italians , and many of them the Pope's Penſioners. Thirdly , At the de- 
knition of ſome of the weightieſt Controverſies, there were not ſo many Bis 
ſhops as the King of England could have called together in a moneth within 
his own Realms. Fourthly , It was not generally received by the Romaniſts; 
To this he. anſwers , that there were ſome Grecian Biſhops there. Perhaps one 
or two titular Biſhops without Biſhopricks , not impowered by commillion , 
nor ſent with Inſtructions from any Patriarch : Theſe were no Grecian Biſhops. 
He addeth , that is is not neceſlary to ſummon Heretical or Schiſmaticsl Biſhops. 
Yes the rather , before they be lawtully condemned , as theſe never were. Be- 
lides this is begging of the Queſtion, When or where were they convicted of 
Hereſie or Schilm ? This is but the opinion of the leſſer and unſounder part 
of the Church , againſt the greater and ſounder part. Upon this ground the 


Donatiſts might have called a Council in Affrick, and nick-named it . a General \, 


Council. He faith , it is obeyed by all Catholickg for matters of Faith , though 
rot for matters of Fat, He meaneth by all Roman-Catholicks, But if it were 
the ſapreme Tribunal of the Militant Church, it qught to be obeyed for mat- 
ters of Fa& alſo, {© far as they are Eccleſiaſtical. Break ice in one place and it 
will crack in more. He faith , Pius the Foxrth ſent moſt loving Letters to Pueen 
Elizabeth , but bis Meſſenger was not admitted into England. As we have in hor- 
rour the treacherous and tyrannical proceedings of Paxl the Third and Pius the 
Fifth againſt our Princes and Realms : So we acknowledge , with gratitude , the 
civilities of Pixs the Fourth. Certainly he took the more prudent way for a Chri- 
ſtian Prelate; 

Secondly , The Council of Trent was not free; Firit, Becauſe the place affor- 
ded no ſecurity to Proteſtants. Secondly , The Accuſer was the Judge. Third- 
ly , Any one who ſpake a free word , was either ſilenced or thruſt out of the 
Council, Fourthly , The Proteſtants who came on purpoſe to diſpute , were 
not admitted. Fifthly , The Legates gave auricular Votes, and ſome of the 
Council did not ſtick to confeſs, that it was guided by the Holy Ghoſt, ſent 
from Rome in a Male. Sixthly , New Biſhopricks were created during - the Seſ- 
ſion , to make the Papalins able to overvote the Tramontains. To all theſe Ex- 
eeptions he anſwereth , That if the Pope had been their Judge , it bad been no 
more unjuſt , than for a King to judge bis own notorious Rebels \, but the Pope , out 
of bis abundant favour , made the Council their Fudge , which be needed not , their 
Herefies having been formerly lawfully condemned. He ſuppoſeth , without any 
proof, that the Pope is an abſolute Monarch of the Charch, which all the 
Chriſtian World except themſelves doth deny. He ſhould remember that theſe 
are their own ObjeQions , and that he is now to prove, not to diate, Whe- 
ther the Pope did judge the Proteſtants by himſelf, or by a Council conſiſt- 
ing for the moſt part of his own Clients and Creatures , who knew no motion 
but by his influence, is all one in effet. He knew that he had made his game 
ſure enough under-hand , whileſt the Ttalian Epiſcopals were ſo numerous and 
partial : If the Pope did rather chooſe to refer the Proteſtants to the Council , 
it was not out of favour to them, as a more cqual and indifferent way , but to 
take the envy off from himſelf. 1f Chriſtian Princes defixe to have a free 
Council , they muſt reduce it to the form of the Council of Conſtance, and re- 
vive the Deputies of the Nations. Whereas he faith, that the Proteſtants were 
formerly Liawfully condemned , either they were ſtrange phantaſms ,of Proteſtants , 
or it was a ſtrange prophetical Decree, Laftly , He demands how I can ſay that 
it Was n0t a free Council , where two or three ſafe conduits were granted, where the 
Council bound it ſelf to determine the controverſie by Hily Scripture , Apoſtolical tra- 
dition, approved Councils , conſent of the Catholick, Church , and authority of Holy 
Fathers ? Yes, 1 can ſay well enough for all this, that the Council was not free, 
Fiſtula dalo caiit rolucrem dum decipit auceps , The pipe playes ſweetly whileſt the 
Fowler 


Nor free ; 
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Fowler is about his prey. No man , faith Tx/ly , proclaimeth in the Market that 
he hath rotten wares to ſell, When men inrend moſt to play tricks , they dg 
often firip up their ſleeves, to make a ſhew of upright dealing. Scriptures 
Tradition , Councils, Fathers, Churches, are excellent Rules beyond exc x 
tion , yet an inexpert or partial Artiſt may make a crooked line with them, 
Any one of theſe proofs would fatisfie us abundantly , but this was a meer em- 
pty flouriſh. The Proteſtants had ſafe conduct granted , but yet thoſe that xe. 
paired to the Council were not admitted to diſpute. 

Not lawſul. Thirdly , As the Council of Trext was not a general , nor a free Council, 
neither was it a lawful Council : Firſt , Becauſe it was not in Germany : A guil- 
ty perſon is to be judged in his own Province. Secondly , Becauſe the Pope 
alone by himſelf or his Miniſters acted all the four parts of Accuſer , Witneſs, 
guilty perſon, and Judge. Thirdly , Becauſe the Proteſtants were condemned 
before they were heard, To this he anſwereth firſt , That Trent is in Germany : 
wherein he is much miſtaken , for proof whereof 1 produce firſt the publick pro- 

Hit Conc: teſtation of the Germane Proteſtants, That to promiſe a Council in Germany , aud 

_ {+ 2+ att-" 4, chooſe Trent, was to mock, the world , That Trent cannot be ſaid to be in Germa- 

: ny , but oxely becauſe the Biſhop is a Prince of the Empire , otherwiſe that for ſec- 
rity it is as well and as much in Italy and in the Pope's power as Rome it ſelf. To 
which the Pope himſelf giveth teſtimony in his Anſwer to the Cardinal, Biſhop, 
and Lord of Trent, when he defired maintenance for a Garriſon from the Pope 
to ſecure the Council, That there was no fear ſo long as none but Italians were is 
Trent, and engageth himſelf to ſecure it. The grievances which they complained 
of were done in Germany, the redreſs which they ſought was in Germany. Ger- 
many , not Italy , had been the proper place for the Council, 

R. C. proceedeth , The Proteſtants were the firſt Accuſers of the Pope. It may be 
ſo, but not in a legal or judiciary way. He confeſſeth , That in doubiful uſe 
there ought to be four diſtin perſons , the Accufer , the Witneſs, the perſon accuſed, 
and the Fudge , but not in notorious rebelion , in which cafe there needs neither Wit, 
nor Accuſer., And doth not this merit the reputation of a doubtful caſe , wherein 
ſo great a part of the Occidental Church. are ingaged ? who are ready to prove 
evidently , that he who is their accuſer , and ufurps the Office of their Fudge is 
the notorious Rebel himſelf. I confeſs , that in ſome caſes the notoriety of the 
fact may ſupply the deteRt of witneſſes 3 but that muſt evermore be in caſes for- 
merly defined by the Law to be Rebellion, or Herefie , or the like, The Popes 
Rebellion hath been already condemned in the Council: of Conſftartce , and his He 
retical maintaining of i in the Council of Baſile ; But the Proteſtants renouncing 
of his uſurped authority , hath never yer been lawfuJly defined to be either the one 
or the other. | | 

The Prote- Yet he faith, The Proteſtants were condemned not onely by the Comncil of Trent, 

fiants not con» but by the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , to whom they appealed. One that readeth 

_— this and knoweth not otherwiſe , would believe that the Proteſtants in gener 

of Conflanti- 24 appealed from the Council of Trent, and were juridically condemned by the 

nople, bur the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. Who gave the Appellants procuration to appeal in the 

Romaniſts. name of the Proteſtants in general ? Who gave the Patriarch of Conſtantinople pow- 

er to receive the Appeal ? Where is the condemnation ? Is the Engliſh Church in- 

cluded therein ? No ſuch ay The caſe was this. One or two foreign partt- 
cular Proteſtants made a repreſentation to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , of ſome 
controverſies then on foot between the Church of Rome and them : And he del 
vered his opinion , it ſhould ſeem, as R.C. conceiveth, more to the advantage 
of the Romaniſts than of the Proteſtants. This he calleth an appeal anda con- 

demmation. I crave pardon of the Reader, if I do not in preſent give him 4 

punctual and particular account of the Patriarchs Anſwer : It is thirty years ſince 

I faw it 3 neither do I know how to procure it. Thus far I will charge my me- 

mory , that the Queſtions were ill choſen and worſe ſtated , and the Patriarchs 

anſwer much more to the prejudice of the Church of Rome than of the Church 
of England. The right ſtating of the Queſtion is all in all. When the Church of 

Ergland have any occaſion to make their addreſſes that way, they will make them 

more appoſite, and more to the purpoſe, But 
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But fince he hath appealed to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , to the 44 


arch of Conſtantinople let him go. I mean Cyrillus ,” ſince the time of Hieremy , 
whom that learned Gentleman Sir Thomas Roe, then Embaſſadour for our late 
King at Conſtantinople , had better informed of the/true ſtate and belief of the 
Engliþ Church. He publiſhed a Treatiſe of his own, much about the year 1630, 


whic 


h he called "Ownyie ri; Xepiancite mower Or a confeſſion' of the Chriſtian* Faith , 
ſo conformable to the grounds of the Church of England, that it might ſeem 
rather to have been written by the Primate of Canterbury ; than by the Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. 1 will cull out a few flowers and make a poſic- for him , to 
let him ſee whether the Patriarchs of Corftantinople do condemn the Church of 
England, or the Church of Rome. In the ſecond Chapter he declareth \, That 


the authority of the Scripture is above the authority of the Church, 'O» y«q Tru fon, 


Oe. for it is nat equal { or like J to be taught of the Holy Ghoſt , and to be taught 


of man, Tn his Tenth Chapter he declareth , That wie 41orO-, mortal men Kogine Jurnen 
can by no means be the head of the Church , and that ,our Lord Feſus Chriſt alone is yi Xp. Bo 


the Head of it. In the Thirteenth Chapter he afferteth Juſtification by Faith 


alone, juſt according to the DoGrine of the Church of Enyland: ' In the Fit: 


teenth Chapter he acknowledgeth but Two Sacraments. In the Seventeenth 


Chapter he profeſſeth a true real preſence of Chriſt the Lord in the Euchariſt, 
juſt as we do 3 and rejeQeth the new device of Tranſubſtantiation. In the Eigh- 
teenth Chapter he diſclaimeth Purgatory, &c. All this he declareth to be the 
Faich which Chriſt taught , the Apoſtles preach'd , and the Orthodox Church 
ever held , and undertaketh to make it good to the, World. And after, in 
his Anſwer to ſome Queſtions which were pxopoſed to; him , he excludeth the 
Apocryphal Books out of the Canon of -Holy Scripture , artd condemneth the 
worſhip of Images. In a word, he is wholly ours. . And to declare to the 
World that he was ſo , he reſolved to dedicate his confeflion of the Faith of the 
Greek, Church to the King bf England. | "-; 

When this Treatiſe was firſt publiſhed , it is no marvel if the Court of Kome; 
and the congregation tor propagating of the . Roman Faith in Greece did ſtorm at 
it, and uſe their uttermolt endeavour to ruine him. But he juſtified it before the 
Embaſſadors of Roman-Catholick Princes then remaining at ' Conſtantinople , and 
came off fairly in deſpight of all thoſe who did calumniate him , and caſt falſe 
aſperfions upon him. Beſides his own autograph , and the teſtimonies of the 
Ambaſſadors then preſent, if there had been nothing elſe co juſtific - this truth , 
the inſtrutions given by Cardinal Bandini to Cannachi Roffi in the name of the 
Pope , alone had been ſufhcient proof, and the plots which they contrived againſt 
him , either 'to have him taken away by death or depoſition : For at the ſame 
time they decried the Treatiſe here as ſuppoſititious, and accuſed him there as 
— for being the Author of it. But God delivered him' out of their 

ands, OY | 

He pleadeth moreover , That the Biſhops aſſembled in Trent were not the Popes 
Minifters, Yet he knoweth right well that «they had all caken an Oath ' of O- 
bedience to the Pope , for maintenance of the Papacy. Were theſe 'equal Judg; 
es? I confeſs there were many noble Souls amongſt them who did limit their 
Oath according to the Cannons of the Church. Rut they could do nothing, be- 
ing over-voted by the Popes Clients and Penſioners. 

He asketh who were the accyſers , witneſſes , and Fudges of the Pope in the Par- 
lizment 1534, but King Henry himſelf and bis Miniſters? F anſwer that they were 
not King Henrie's Miniſters , but the Truſtees of the Kirigdom 3 they were 
not ſworn to maintain King Henrie's uſurpations 3 they ated not by a judi- 
ciary, but by a legiſlative power z neither di& they make any new Law, but. 
onely declare the ancient Law of the Land: Otherwiſe they medled not with 
the perſon of the Pope or his Office. 1F Luther proceeded not in form of Law 
againſt the Pope , it is no marvel. I remember no proceſs in Law that was bes, 
tween them, He challenged onely verbum informans , not virgam reformantem; 
Do you think that if he or any other had cited the Pope to have appeared in Ger-: 
many or Englayd, He Would have obzyed the Summons ? They might a$' _ 

ave 
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w have called again yeſterday. Howſocyer . Lyther's aQts concern not us. 
Sf» 4; Their Third ObjeQion is , That we have quitted our lawful Patriarch , Which 
Why — Ce argument he faith be will omit , becauſe we have Poken a, of that before, Either 
=o : - tat I am miſtaken , or this is a fallacy of no cavſe tor a caule. The true cauſe wh 
Popes Patriar- he omitteth it being not , becauſe we have ſpoken enough of it, ( for he hath 
chal Power. continually declined it ) but rather becauſe he ſeeth that it is incompatible with 
chat ſovercignty and univerſality of power which the Roman Biſhops do challenge 
at this day. Let them loſe the ſubſtance, whileſt they catch at the ſhadow, 
But in the place of this he propoſeth another objection which he calleth 
their moſt forcible argument” againſt w. Which in brief is thiss No Church i 
to be left in which ſalvation-is to be bad, but we confeſl that the Roman Church 
is @ true Church in ſubſtance, the true Church , &c. TI cannot but obſerve what 
difference there is in the judgements of Men, for of all their objeions I take 
this to be the weakeft. Rnd ſo would he alſo, it he would ceaſe to confound 
the Catholick, Church , with a Catholick, Church , that is, the univerſal Church 
with a particular Church, and diftinguiſh the eſſentials of a Church , from the 
corruptions of a Church , and make a difference between a juſt reformation 
our felves, and a caulleſs ſeparation from others, But be the argument what i 
Anſwer to the will , forcible or weak , ithath been anſwered abundantly in this Treatiſe over and 
Pref. $: c. 1. over again. - And therefore though he pleaſed ( I uſe his own expreſſions ) # ſoy 
ſ.1. it often , 40 repeat it often , to inculcate it ; Yet I dare not abuſe the patience of 
the Reader with ſo many needlels Tautologies. 
He taxeth me for not Anſwering ſome teſtimonies which he hath collected in 
a Book of his, called the Proteſtants plain Confeſſion , which he faith I bay 
read , and therefore Þ ought not to baye diſſembled them , but perbops T thought then 
200 bard to be Anſwered, 1 confe(s 1 have read ſome of his Books formerly, but 
I deny that I haye one of them in preſent. 1f I had , doth he think it reaſon 
able , or indeed poſhible , that in one Chapter I. ſhould take notice of all tha 
hath been written upon this SubjeR,. I confeſs 1 haye anſwered many Impert- 
nences in this Treatiſe , but a man would not willingly go ſo far out of his wy 
to ſeek an Impertinence. When I did read ſome of his Treatiſe, I" pitied the 
' miſpending of ſo much time , in weeding and wreſting of Authours , of ſever 
reformations, who writ in the beginning of the Controverſie between . ſleeping 
and waking.,. Sometimes he condemneth us of Schiſm for communicating with 
them 3 ſome other times he citeth them as our Claſſical Authours, and at other 
* // times from the. different Opinions of the Sons of the fame Church , he impug: 
neth the concluſion wherein they do all accord. As if I ſhould argue this: 
the bread be tranſubſtantiated into the body of Chriſt, it is either by produdio 
or addudtion , but ſuch and ſuch Roman-Catholick Authours do deny that it is by 
ragrar + and fach and ſuch other Roman Catholick Authours do deny that it i 
y adduQtion , therefore by the plain confeſhon of Roman-Catholicks there is 
no Tranſubſtantiation. If I had omitted any teſtimonies of weight cited by hin 
in this Treatiſe , as he hath done the moſt of all my grounds, than with better 
reaſon he might have called it diſſembling. 
He ſeemeth to me to take this courſe , onely to make his credulous Reader 
believe that there is more in his books than there is. It is the Church 
' England which he hath undertaken to combate, Let him not leave his choſen 
Province to ſeek out petty adverſaries among, ſtrangers, and think to wound 
the Church of Exgland through their fides. He needeth not to be ſo much+ 
broad , whileſt he may have enough to do at home, 
——_—_— He urgeth that there is #0 ſalvation out of the Church , no more than there was ont 
The 7 hch of the Ark, of Noah, bowſoever or for whatſoever one went out. That Noahs Ark 
of Rome St= was a figure of Baptiſm , St. Peter doth aſſure us: and it may alſo very fitly 
Peters Boat, repreſent the Church , but that is the Cathclick or univerſal Church , and then 
I we yield the concluſion, that there is no ſalvation out of the Church. But 
; particular Churches are like ſeveral Chambers, or Partitions within the Ark 
Noab. A man might go out of one of them, until it was cleanſed, into & 
nother without any danger. The Church of Rome is ® not Neghs Ark but 


s 
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ot. Peters Boat. The reſt of the Apoſtles had their Boats as well as Saint Peter: 
he beateth but the air in citing St. A»ftin and Saint Hierome 1gainſt us, who have 
neither left the Church , nor the Communion of the Church, 

He maketh our Church to be in worle condition than the Church - of the 
Donatiſts, becauſe Proteſtants grant that the Church of Rome doth tell retain the 
eſſence of 4 true Church , but the Donatiſts did deny that the Catholick Church of 
their time 94s a true Church, Doth he not ſee that he argueth altogether a- 
gainſt himſelf ? The Schiſm of the Donatiſts conſiſted therein, that they did 


uncharitably cenſure the Catholick Church to have loft the eſſence of the Church; Our chariry 
this was indeed to go Schiſmatically out of the Communion of the Church: Do us from 


and on the other ſide this is our ſafety and ſecurity , that we are fo far from 
cenſuring. the Catholick Church , that we do not cenſure the Roman Church, 
which is but a particular Church, to be no Church, or to have loſt its Com- 
munion with Chriſt , nor have ſeparated from it in any eſſential of Chriſtian 
Religion , but onely in corruptions and innovations. Our Charity freeth us from 
Schiſm, The uncharitableneſs of the Donatiſis rendred them Schiſmaticks. It 
may be a good leſſon for the Romaniſts, who tread too much in the ſtepps 
of the Donartiſts. 


What Calvine faith , That God accounteth bim a forſaker of bis Religion, who Fei, 6, 


obtinately ſeparateth himſelf from any @hbriſtian Society, which keepeth the true Mi- Cal. Inft. 1. 4. 


niſtery of the Word and Sacraments, Or that there may ſome vice creep into the 61+ &C, 


Miniſtery of the word and Sacraments , which ought not #0 alienate us from the Com- 
munion of a true Church , Or Laſtly, that we anuſt pardon errors in thoſe things 
which may be unknown without violating the ſum of Religion , or without lofi of 
Salvation, or weſhall have no Church at all, doth not concern us, who do not dream 
of an Anabaptiſtical perfetion, and upon this very ground do admit them 
to he a true Church , though imperfect , who have not ſeparated our ſelves, 
but been chaſed away , who have onely forſaken errours , not Churches , much 
le obſtinately , and leaſt of all in effentials, who would gladly be contented 
to wink at ſinall faults, ſo they would not obtrude finful duties upon us , 43 
2 condition of their Communion. 

The ſame anſwer we give to Perkins and Zanchy, cited onely in the Margin, 
whoſe ſcope is far enough from going about to perſwade us that we ought not 
to ſeparate from the Church of Rome, for which they are cited by him. Ra- 
ther on the contrary, if they or any of them have been over rigorous towards 
the Church of Rome, and allow it not the eſſence of a Church, what doth 
that concern the Church of England? will he blame us for being more mo- 
derate?Truſt me theſe Authours were far fromextenuating the errours of Popery, 

He telleth us , That they ſay unto w as St. Aulſtine ſaid unto the Donatiſts , 
If ours be Religion yours is ſeparation. They may rehearſe the ſame words in- 
deed , but neither is Saint Awſtins caſe, their caſe , nor the Donatiſts caſe our 
caſe. Sometimes they-cry down our Religion as a Negative Religion, as faul- 
ty in the defe&d, And now they accuſe us of Superſtition in the exceſſe, We 
-approve no Church , with which they communicate, aud we do not. 

Doftor Field ſaith, that if they can prove the Roman Church to be the Church, 
they need not uſe any other Argument. It is moſt certain, we all ſay the ſame. 
But Rtill he confoundeth the Church , that is the univerſal Church , with a Church, 
that is a particular Church , and a Metaphyſically true Church , with a mo « 
rally true Church. Why doth he cite Authours ſo wide from that which he 
knoweth to be their ſenſe. . 


In this SeQtion there is nothing but crambe bis cots, a repetition of what he Seg, 5. 


hath formerly ſaid over and over , of Proteſtants ſeparating themſclues from the 
whole Chriſtian World in Communion of Sacraments. Onely he addeth the 


authorities of Maſter Calvine, Doctor Potter, and Maſter \Chillingworth, which = - I, 


have already been fully anſwered. 


He faith, I indeavour to prove the Lawful Ordination of our firſt Biſhops in Sed, 6 


Breen Elizabeths time by the teſtimony of Publick, Regiſters , and confeſſion of Fa- 
ther Oldcorn, He knoweth better it he pleaſe, that the firſt Proteſtant Biſhops 
Aa were 
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were not in Queen Elizabeths time , but in Edward the tixths time, If th 

were not Proteſtants they did them the more wrong to burn them for it Th 
Ecclefiatical Regiſters do make their Ordination ſo plain, that no may War 
will but cpen his cyes can be in coubr of it, He confeſſeth that Fathey dia. 
corn did ſay cur Regiſters were authentical, So muſt every one lay or think that 
ſeeth thzm , and every one is free to ſec them that will, But Father Oldzor 
was a priſoner , and judged others by himſelf. Yet neither his impriſonment od 
his charity did make him ſwerve mn any other point from his Roman Catho. 
lick opinions. Why did he change in this more than in any of the re(t > Be. 
cauſe there is no detence againſt a Flail , no reſiſting evident demonſtration 
which doth not perſwade but compel men to believe. , 

But whereſore were not theſe Regiſters ſhewed before King James bis time 2 Th 
were alwaics ſhewed to every man that defired to ſee them, Regiſters are pub. 
lick Records , the ſight whereof can be refuſed to no man, The Officers hand 
is known, the Office is (ſecured from all ſuppoſititious Writings, both by the 
Oath and by the honeſty of him that keepeth the Regiſter, and by the teſtimo 
of all others , who view the Records from time to time. He might as well as 
why a Proclamation is not ſhewed ? Which is firſt publickly promulged, and zf. 
ter that affixcd to the gates of the City , and of the Common-Hall , and all other 
publick places. If he could have exceptcd againſt the perſons , either conſecrs 
ters or conſecrated , as that there were not ſuch perſons, or not 6 qualihed 
or not preſent at that time , he had had ſome reaſon for himſelf Bur Epiſco 
Ordination in England was too ſolemn and too publick an A to be counterfeited, 
And moreover the proceedings were publiſhed in print ,-to the view of the 
World , whileſt there were very many living, who were eye-witneſſes of the 
Ordination. 

And yet by his favour, if there had not been fo many Proteſtant Biſhops there 
as there were, it might have made the Ordination illegal , but not invalid, for 
which I will give him a preſident and a witneſs beyond exception, The pref 
dent is Anſtine the firlt Converter of the Engliſh , the Witneſs St, Gregory, Et qui 


dem in Anglorum Eccleſia, &c. And truly in the Engliſh Church , wherein there x 


no other Biſhop but thy ſelf , thou canſt not ordain a Biſhop otherwiſe than alone, &t, 
But when by the grace of God , Biſhops are ordained throughout all Places , Ordinatin 
ought not to be made without three or four Biſhops. 

He asketh why, Biſhop Jewell or Bjhop Horne did not alledge theſe Regiſters when 
they were charged by Dr. Harding and Dr. Stapleton to be no autre] Biſhops ? 1 
might even as well ask him when he citeth an authority out of St, Auſtine , why 
ſuch or ſuch an Authour that writ before him upon that Subject » did not cite it? 
and thereupon conclude that jt was, counterfeit, An argument from authority 
negatively is worth 9— Perhaps, for I can but gueſs until he cite the pl 
ces , Dr. Stapleton or Harding did not except againſt the number or qualification 
of the Ordainers, but againlt the matter or form of their Epiſcopal Ordination, 
Perhaps judging them to be Hereticks, they thought they had loſt their chars 
&er , which yet he himſelt will acknowledge to be indeleble : Perhaps the acc 
ſation was general againſt all Proteſtants, and they gave a general Anſwer, Per 
haps they were better verſed in the Schools than in Records ; Or Laſtly perhaps, 
or indeed without perhaps, they infilted upon the Illegality of their Ocdination 
in reſpect of the Laws of England , not upon the invalidity of it , as ſhall clearly 
appear in my next Anſwer. In all theſe caſes there was no occaſion to alledge the 
Regilters. | 

Why were they not ſhewed ( faith he ) when Biſhop Bonner excepted againſt the 
ſaid Horne at the Bar ? What need had the Biſhops to deſire that their Ordinatiat 


ſhould be judged ſufficient by Parliament Eight years after ? Now let him take on 
Anſwer = all. There was an Act paſſed for authorizing the Book of Common- 
prayer, and the Book of Ordination, as an Appendix to it, to be uſed through 
out.Expland, in the Reign of Edward the Sixth, This A&R was repealed in: the 
time of Queen Mary, and afterwards revived by Queen Elizabeth , as to the Book 
of Common-prayer , intending , but not expreſly mentioning, the Book of Or- 


dination 
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dination , Which was an Appendix to it, So it was reſtored again , either ex- 
rely under the name of the Book of Common-prayer , as containing, the puh- 
lick Prayers of the Church for that occaſion 3 or at leaſt implicitely , as being 
rinted in the Book of Common-prayer from the beginning, as an Appendix to 
it, Upon this pretended omithon Biſhop Bonxer excepts againſt Bilhop Horne's 
Ordination , not againſt the validitic of it ( what have Parliaments to do with 
the eſſentials of Ordination ? ) but againſt the legality of it as to the Realm of 
land , by reaſon of the fermer pretended omithon. So to take away ſcru- 
le. the Parliament enacted that it ſhould be deemed good in the eye of our 
Engliſh Law. The Parliament knew well that they had no power to make 
that Ordination valid in it ſelf which was invalid in it (elf , nor to make that 
invalid which was valid. This had been to altet the efentials of Ordination. 
But they had power, for more abundant caution , whith never doth hurt , 
to take away that ſcruple which was occaſioned by a Statute of Queen Mary 
which in truth vas ſufficiently removed before, What; is this now to our 
Regilters , whether they be authentick or not? No, we beg no help from a- 
ny civil Ads or Sanctions to. maintain . our + Ordinations, either for matter , 
or form. But we are ready to uſtifie them by thoſe very rules which he faith 
the Council of Trent offered to the Proteſtants, namely Scripture, Tradition, 
Councils , Fathers , and eſpecially the practiſe of the Catholick Church, 

But he faith , we are not ordered #0 offer true ſubſtantial ſacrifice , Not expre- 
ly indeed. No more were they themſelves for eighthundred yearsafter Chriſt , and 
God knows how much longer. No more are the Greek Church , or any other 
Chriſtian Church inthe world ( except the Roman )) at this day. Yet they acknow- 
ledg them to be rightly ordained.and admitthemto exetcile all offices of their Pricſt- 
ly Function in Rome it (elf, which was alledged by me in the vindication, andis paſ- 
{ed over in filence by R. C. in this ſarvey. The Greeks have no more mention 
of a Sacrifice in their ordination then we. The Grace of God promotes ſuch a venerable 
Deacon to be a Presbyter, yet the Church of Rome approveth their Ordination and all 
their other Rites, ſo they will but onely ſubmit to the Popes ſpiritual Monarchy,as 
we have ſeen in the caſe of the Patriarch of Myzsl, and the Rufhans ſubjed to 
the Crown of Polonia; ad the like fayour was offered to Queen Elizabeth , upon 
the ſame condition, It is not fo long ſince Pope Gregory ereFed a Greek, Colledge 
#2 Rome to breed wp the youth of that Nation, where they have liberty of all 
the Greekiſh Rites , onely acknowledging the Supremacy of the Pope. 

But though wehave not expreſs words for offering, of Sacrifice, nor the tra- 
dition of the Patine and the Chalice ( no more had their own Anceſtors for 


Continuawon 
of the Turk 
it. in the 


a thouſand years ) yet we have theſe words, Receive the Holy Ghoſt * whoſe fins tife of Amu- 
thu doeft remit , they are remitted, &c. Be thou a faithful diſpencer of the Word rath 4- 


and Sacraments, then which the Scriptures and Fathers did never know more 


No —_— 
. o © *,* p ® . » . 
which their own Doors have juſtitied as corhprehending all eſſentials, which - Netuly = 


being jointly conſidered , do include all power neceſſary tor the exerciſe of the derſtood. 


Paſtoral Office, We acktiowledge an Euchariſtical Sacrifice of Praiſe and Thank(- 
givingz a commemorative Sacrince , or a memorial of the Sacrifice of the Croſs; 
a repreſentative Sacrifice , or a repreſentation of the Pathon of Chriſt before 
tho eyes of his Heavenly Father 3 an impetrative Sacrifice, or an impetration 
of the fruit and benefit of his Paſſion, by way of real prayer; and laſtly an 
applicative Sacrifice, or an application of his merits unto 6ur Souls, Let him 
that dare go one ſtep further then we do, and fay that it is a ſuppletory 
Sacrifice to ſupply the defeRts of the Sacrifice of the Crols. Or elſe. let them hold 
their peace } ſpeak no more againſt us in this point of Sacrifice for ever. 
Yet in his margint he hath placed a cloud of our Doftors, Whitakers, Mor- 
tn, Chillingworth , Potter , Fulkg, Reinolds , Latimer , without - citing a ſyllable 
of what they ſay , ſaving onely Latimer and Reinolds , that the name of Prieſt 


- ampporteth Sacrifice or bath relation to Sacrifice, In good time 3 todo him a cour- 


tefie we will ſuppoſe that all che reſt ſay as much. Such Sacrifice, ſuch Prieſt, 
Let the Reader Learn not to fear dumb ſhews. There is nothing which any 
of theſe ſay which will either advant ige his cauſe or prejudice ours, 

Ana Here 
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Here he profeſſeth to omit the ſurvey of my laſt chapter, yet becauſe he 
toucheth ſome things in it upon the by, I am obliged to attend his motion, 
Firſt , I wonder why he ſhould term us fugitives, It we be fugitives, what is 


he himſelf? No, we are Exyles , excluded out of our Countrey , not Projugi 


fugitives of our own accord from our Countrey. And we hope that he whg 
goeth on his way weeping , and beareth forth good ſeed, ſhall return with joy and bring big 
ſheaves with him. It not, God will provide a reſting place tor us, -either 
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under Heaven or in Heaven, We praiſe thee O God, we _—_—_— thee to be the Lord 

In the concluſion of my Treatiſe I propoſed Three ready means for the 
uniting of all Chriſtian Churches , which ſeemed to me very reaſonable. Qne 
of them was, That whereas ſome Sets have contracted the Chriſtian Faith 
over much, by reviving ſome Hereſics condemned by the primitive Church; 
and on the other fide, the Church of Rome had enlarged the Chriſtian Faith 
over much , by making or declaring new Articles of Faith in this laſt age of 
the World, the Creed or Bcliet of the Church containing all points of Faith 
neceſſary to be known of all Chriſtians , ſhould be reduced to what .it was 
in the time -of the fixſt Four general Councils ( I might add ) and many 
ages after, No man dares ſay, that the Faith of the primitive Fathers was 
imperfe& or inſufficient. Agairfi this he maketh Three ObjeQions 3 Firf 
That there are no ſuch fundamental points of Faith as Proteſtants amagine , ſuſſeien 
to ſalvation , though other points of Faith ſufficiently propoſed be nit believed 
This Objection is compounded of truth and falſhood. That there are ſuch 
Fundamentals he himſelf confeſſeth elſewhere , which are neceſſary not onely 
neceſſitate precepti , but neceſſitate medii : and if he did not confeſs it, the 
authority of the Apoſtle would evince it , That the belief of theſe- alone is 
ſufficient for the ſalvation of them to whom no more is revealed , he dar 
not deny : And that the belief of theſe is ſufficient to them who do not he. 
lieve other truths which are revealed unto them, no Proteſtants did ever ima 
gine. Obſerve how cunningly he contounds the ſtate of the Queſtion. The 
Queſtion is not, what is neceſſary for a man to believe for him({#Jf: This is 
as different as the degrees of mens knowledge , but what may lawfully be im- 
poſed upon all men , or what may be exacted upon other men to whom it 
is not revealed , or to whom we do not know whether it be revealed or not 
Then if he would have objected any thing material to the purpoſe , he ſhould 
have faid 3 That the belief of all Fundamentals is not ſufficient to Calvation 
unleſs other points of Faith be impoſed or obtruded upon all men, whether 
they be revealed or not revealed to them. And this'had been dire&ly contrary 
to the plain Decree of the general Council of Epheſus, That no new Creeds 
nor new points of Faith ſhould be impoſed upon Chriſtians, more than the 
Crecd then received. 

His ſecond ObjeQion is this , though there were ſuch Fundamentals , yet ſeei 
Proteſtants confeſs they know not which they are , one cannot know by them who " 
ſo much as is aeceſſary to a true Church. 1 do not blame either Proteſtants or 
others , eſpecially private and particular perſons, if they be very tender in ſet- 
ting down preciſely what points of Faith are abſolutely neceſſary to falvation, 
the rather becauſe it is a curious, needleſs , and unprofitable ſpeculation. Since 
the bleſſed Apoſtles have been ſo provident for the Church a WD deploſite 
and commit to the cuſtody thereof the Creed , as a perfe&t Rule and Canon of 
Faith , which comprehendeth all Doctrinal points which are abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for all Chriſtians to falvation, it were great folly and ingratitude in- us to 
wrangle about circumſtances, or about ſome ſubſtantial points of leſſer con- 
cernment , whether they be ſo neceſſary as others. 'This is ſufficient to let us 
know , who hold ſo much as is neceſſary to a true Church in point of Faith, 
even all thoſe Churches which hold the Apoſtles Creed, as it is expounded in 
the Four fhrft general Councils. 

His third and laſt Objection followeth : All points of Faith Juſficientl propoſed art 
eſſential and fundamental , nor can any ſuch point be disbelieved without infidelity, 
and giving the ye to God , as Proteſtants ſometimes confeſs; If by ſufficient propos 
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(1 he underſtands the propoſal of the Church of Rome, I deny both parts © 
his Aﬀertion : Many things may be propoſed by the Church of Rome which are 
neither fandamental truths, nSr inferiour truths , but errours which may be diſ- 
believed without either infidelity or fin. Other men are no more fatished that 
there is ſuch an infallible proponent, then they fatisfie one another what this in- 
fallible proponent 1s. If either a man be not aſſured that there is an infallible 
proponent , Or be not aſſured who this infallible proponent is, the propoſition 
may be disbclieved without giving God the Iye. But if by ſufficient propoſal he 
underſtands God's actual revelation of the truth, and the conviction of the con- 
ſcience , then this third Objection is like the hrſt , partly true, and partly falſe; 
The later part of it is true, that whoſoever is convinced that God hath revegled 
any thing , and doth not believe it , giveth God the lie 3 and this the Prote. 
ſants do alwaycs affirm. But the former part of it is ſtill falſe. All truths that 
are revealed are not therefore preſently Fundamentals or Eſſentials of Faith, no 
more than it is a fundamental point of Faith that St. Pax! had aCloak. That 
which was once an eſſential part of the Chriſtian Faith, is alwayes an eſſential 
part of the Chriſtian Faithz that which was once no Eſſential , is never an Ef- 
ſntial. How is that an eſſential part of ſaving Faith , without which Chriſtians 
may ordinarily be ſaved ? But many inferiour truths are revealed to particular 

rlons, without the aftual knowledge whereof many others have been ſaved , 
and they themſelves might have been ſaved , though thoſe truths had never been 
propoſed or revealed to them. Thoſe things which may adeſie or abeſſe , be pre- 
{ent or abſent , known or not known , believed or not believed , without the 
deſtruction of ſaving Faith , arc no Eſſentials of ſaving Faith, In a word, ſome 
things are neceſſary to be believed when they are known, onely becauſe they are 
revealed ,, otherwiſe conducing little, or it. may be nothing , to ſalvation. 
Some other things are neceſſary to be. believed, not onely becauſe they are re- 
vealed , but becauſe belict of them is appointed by God a. neceſſary means of 
Glvation, Theſe are , thoſe are not, Eſſentials or Fundamentals of ſaving 


Faith. 


cans of reunion propoſed by me in the Vindicati . Ancient P 
Another m ion prop y n indication , was the re challeng be'y. 004 


jure divino , to his exordium unitatis, and to have his Court ” mo by the Ca- _— a 


duction of the Biſhop of Rome from his univerſality of foveraign Jurifdiction 


nons of the Fathers , which was the ſenſe of the Councils of Conftance and Ba- 
file. Againſt this he pleadeth 3 Firſt , That ancient Popes praftiſed or < d 
Epiſcopal or Paſtoral Authority over all Chriſtians , jure divino, in greater Eccleſra- 
ſtical cauſes. And for the proof thereof referreth us to Bellarmine, To which I 
Anſwer 3 Firſt, That the Paſtors of Apoſtolical Churches had ever great au- 
thority among all Chriſtians, and great influence upon the . Church, as Honow- 
rable Arbitrators , and faithful DÞpoſitaries of the genuine Apoſtolical Traditionz 
but none of them ever exerciſed Sovereign Turiſdidion over all Chriſtians, Se- 
condly, I anſwer , That the Epiſtles of many of thoſe ancient Popes ., upon 
which their claim of univerſal Soveraignty jure divino is principally grounded , 
are confeſſed by themſelves to be counterfeits. Thirdly , I anſwer , That anci- 
ent Popes in their genuine Writings do not claim , nor did practiſe Monarchical 
power over the Catholick Church , much leſs did they claim it jure divino, but 
what power they held , they held by preſcription, and by the Canons of the 
Fathers, who granted ſundry priviledges to the Church of Rome, in honour to 
the memory of St." Peter , and the Imperial City of Rome. . And ſome of thoſe 
ancient Popes have challenged their authority from the Council of Nice , though 


without ground, which they would never have done, if they had held it jure Of the Church 
divino, And for anſwer to Bellarmine , whom he onely mentioneth in general, I CIOS 


tcfer him to Dr. Field, 
In the next place he citeth St. Hierome, That Chriſt made one Head among the 
Twelve to avoid Schiſm. And how much more neceſſary ( faith R. C. ) is ſuch a Head 


in the witverſal Church ? It was diſcreetly done of him to omit the words going, £. 2i@m1 


immediately before in St. Hierome 3 But thou ſayeſt the Church is founded upon 
Jt, Petcr. The ſame is done in another place pon all the Apoſtles \ they all receive the 


beye? 
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keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven , and the ſtrength of the Church 3s eſtabliſhed equaly 
upon them all, 1 have ſhewed him formerly in anſyger !o this place, that in a bg. 
£ endowed with power , as the Church is , an Headſhip of Order alone is a {if 
ficient remedy againſt Schiſm. His [| how much more ] ſhould be how much le ; 
Snp- 5% a fingle perſon is more capable of the government of a {mall Socicty , than of the 
Sed? ts whole world. 
Exif After this , he citeth MelanGhon, As there are ſome Biſhops who govern diver; 
—_ ep. 7 4; Churches , the Biſhop of Rome governeth all Biſhops , and this Canonical policy I 
think no wiſe man doth diſallow. 1 cannot in preſent procure that Century of The. 
ological Epiſtles, but I have peruſed Melandbon's Epiſtles, publiſhed by Caſpar 
Pucerus , wherein I find no ſuch Epiſtle, I examine not whether this Epilile þ 
him cited; be genuine or counterfeit , and it g2nuine , whether Melandhoy's 
words be rightly rchearſed , and. it rightly rehearſed , at what time it was 
written , whether before he was. a formed Proteſtant or after, It appeareth 
plainly in the words here cited; that Melan&hon was willing to acknowledge the 
Papacy onely as a Canonical policy. And fo we do not condemn it , whileſt it is 
bounded by the Canons of the Fathers. But then where is their jus divinum or 
the Inſtitution of Chriſt ? Where is their abſolute or univerſal Soveraignty of 
Power and Juriſdiction ? In all probability if theſe be the words of Melantihon , 
his meaning was confined to the Roman Patriarchate, which was all the Church 
that he was much acquainted with. And that either theſe are none of his words, 
. or that they were written before he was a formed Proteſtant, or that he intended 
onely the Roman Patriarchate , is moſt evident from his later and undoubted 
Writings , wherein he doth utterly and conſtantly condemn the Papal univerfi 
Monarchy of the Reman Biſhop. 
A modetate And Laſtly , what MelanGhon faith , is onely in point of prudence or diſcre- 
Papacy might tjon , | be thinks no wiſe man ought to diſlikg it. | We are not ſo ſtupid as notto 
=; Ba ul» ſee but that ſome good uſe might be made af an exordium Unitatis Eceleſiatice, 
rous. «if eſpecially at this time when the Civil Power is fo much divided and diſtracted, 
| But the Quere is even in point of prudence , whether more good or hurt might 
proceed from it, We have been taught by experience to tear Three danger; 
Firſt , when we give an Inch, they arc apt to take an Ell : Tyrants are not 
often born with their teeth , as Richard the Third was, but grow up to thei 
excels in proceſs of time. Secondly , When we give a free Alms , ( as Peter-penc 
were of old ) they ftraight-way interpret it to be a tribute and duty. Thirdly, 
What we give by humane: zight , they challenge by Divine Right to the See 
Rome. And ſo will not leave us free to move our rudder , according to the vw 
riable face of the Heavens , and the viciſfitude of humane affairs. 

Theſe are all the Teſtimonies which he citeth but he preſenteth unto us anc 
ther dumb ſhew of Exglih Authours in the Margin , Whitakers, Laude, Potter, 
Chilingworth , Mountague , beſides ſome Forreigners, But if the Reader does pu 
himſelf to the trouble to ſearch the ſeveral places, notwithſtanding theſe titls 
or ſuperſcriptions , he will find the boxes all empty , without one word to the 
purpoſe, as if they had been cited by chance , and not by choice. And if he 
ſhould take in all the other Writings of thele ſeveral Authours , they would not 
advantage his cauſe at all. Biſhop Mowntagne is eſteemed one of the moſt indul- 
gent to him among them, ( though in truth one of his ſaddeſt Adverſaries, ) 
yet TI am confident he dare not ſtand to his verdi&t. Haheat poteſtatem Ordini, 


rt ge] DireGtionis , Confilii , Conſultations , Conclyſonis , Executionis , delegatam. Subſt 

tft 2 185. autem illa poteſtas Ecclefſie , auferibilis ſit fer Ecclefiam , chm non fit in Divini Sc 
pturis inflituta , non Petro perſonaliter additia : Let the Biſhop of Rome have delegs 
ied unto bim , ( that is by the Church ) @ power of Order , Dire&jon , Counſel, 
Conſultation , Concluſion , ( or pronouncing ſentence ) and putting in execution. But 
ket that power be ſubjeft to the Church , let it be in the Churches power to tak; it 
away , ſeeing it is not inſtituted in the Holy Scriptures , nor zyed perſonaly uni 
Peter. 

_ conclufi= Tg conclude, the ſame advice which he giveth unto me, I return unto him- 


ſelE Attendite ad Petram unde exciſi ets ; Look, unto the rock whence ye are o_ 
| Lco 
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Look unto the Church of Hieruſalem, and remember , That the Law came 
our of Zion , and the Word of the Lord out of Hierufalem. Look unto the 
Church of Antioch , where tbe Diſciples were firſt called Chriſtians : Look 
unto the other Eajters Churches in whoſe Regions the Son of Righteouſneſs 
4id ſhine , when the Day of Chriſtianity did but begin to dawn in your Coaſts. 
Look to the primitive Church of Rom it {elf , Whoſe Faith was fpoken of through- 
owt the whole World , and needed not the ſupplemental Articles of Pius the Fourth. 
Laſtly, Look unto the true Catholick Oecumenical Church , whoſe Priviledges 
you have uſurped, and ſeek not to exclude ſo many Millions of Chriſtians from 
the hope of Salvation , and the benefit of Chriſts Pathon , i» whom all the Nztious 
of the World were to be bleſſed. This indeed is the onely ſecure way both to Unity 
and Salvation ; to keep that entire Form of Dogrine without addition or diminu- 
tion , which was ſufficient'to ſave the holy Apoſtles, which was by them contra- 
Red into a Summary , and depoſited with the Churches to be the true badge and 
cogniſance of all Chriſtians in all ſucceeding ages , more than which the primitive 
Fathers , or rather the repreſentative Church of Chriſt , did forbid to be exacted 
of any perſon that was converted from Jewiſim or Paganiſm, to Chriſtianity, And 
as many #5 walk, according to this Rule ( of Faith) Peace be upon them and Mercy, and 
xpon the Iſrael of God. . 
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(=== arc propoſed by him. To his Title of Down-Derry. I have nothing 


ME .,. 


REPLY 


SW. REeEzuTaT1iON of the Biſhop of 
Derrys juſt Vindication of the Church « 
England. 


& HE moſt of S. W* —_—_—_— have been already largely and py. 
'$ ticularly (atished in the former reply to the Biſhop of Chaleedy, 

Yet leſt any thing of moment might eſcape an anſwer , 1 will 
; review them, and anſwer them generally and ſuccinQly, as they 


to ſay, but that it were ſtrange if he ſhould throw a good caſt , who ſeal 
his bowl upon an underſong, 


3 4 «+ Wa * 


N the firſt place, he profeſſeth to ſhew the impertinency of -my grounds, 
|| and to ſtick the guilt of Schiſm #ot onely with colour , but with undenid)h 
evidence , upon the Engliſh Church, by the very poſition of the caſe or ſiating of 
the queſtion between us 3 and this he calleth a little after their chief Objefiin 

nft ws : what then ? is ſtating of the queſtion and ObjeQing all one ? I cop 
i , the right poſition of a caſe may diſpel umbrages, and reconcile contro 
verſies, and bring much light to the truth. But as the Lyon asked the Mar 
in the Fable , who made the pifiure # we may crave leave to demand, who ſhal 
put this caſe ? ſurcly he meaneth a Roman Catholick. For it a Proteſtant ſtate 
it, it will not be ſo much for their advantage , nor the bare propoſition of it, 
bear ſuch undeniable evidence in it. 

I hope a man may view this Engine without danger, In the beginning 
Henry the Eighths Reign, and immediately before his ſubſtraRtion of Obedicnc: 
from the See of Rome , The Church of England, agreed with the Church of Rome, 
and all the reſt of her Communion in two points, which were then and ſtill ar 
tbe bonds of unity , betwixt all her members , the one concerning Faith , the other 
Government. For Faith , her rule was , that the Dotirines which bad been inheri- 
ted from their Forefathers as the legacies of Chriſt and bis Apoſtles , were ſolely 
be ackyowledged for Obligatory , and nothing in them to be changed. For Gover- 
ment , ber principle was , that Chriſt had made $. Pcter firſt, or chief, or Prince 
of bis Apoſtles, who was to be the firſt mover under him in the Church afterbi 
departure out of this world , and that the Biſhops of Rome as ſucceſſors of $. Peter 
inberited from him this priviledge , &c. A little after he acknowledgeth, that the firſ 
principle includeth the truth of the ſecond, And that there is this manifeſt evidence 
for it , that ſtill the latter Age could not be ignorant of what the former believed, 
and that as long as it adhered to that method. nothing could be altered in it. 

Before we come to his application of this to the Church of England, or his 
inference from hence in favour of the Church of Rome, it will not be ami 
to examine his two principles, and ſhew what truth there is in them, and how 
falſhood is hidden under the vizard of truth, Jn the firſt place, I deſire the 
Reader to obſerve with what ſubtilty this caſe is propoſed , that the Church of 


Erg- 
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England agreed with the Church of Rome and all the reft of her Communion. And 
again , that the Biſhop of Rome exerciſed this Power in all thoſe Countries which kept 
Communion with the Church of Rome. +So ſecking to obtrude upon us the 
Charch of Rome, with its dependants for the Catholick Church. We owe re- 
ſpect to the Church of Rome as an Apoſtolical Church , but we owe not that 
conformity and ſaubjeion to it , which we owe to the Catholick Church of 
Chriſt, Before this pretended ſeparation , the Court of Rome by their temera- 
rious cenſures had excluded two third parts of the Catholick Church from their 
Communion , and thereby had made themſelves Schiſmatical. The world is 
greater than the City , all theſe Chriſtian Churches which are excommunicated 
by the Court of Rome, onely becauſe they would never ( no more than their 
Anceſtours ) acknowledge themſelyes Subjects to the Biſhop of Rome, did in- 
herit the Doftrine of ſaving Faith from their forefathers, as the Legacy of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles , and have been as faithful depoſitaries of it as they. 
And their Teſtimony whit this Legacy was, is as much to be regarded as the 
Teſtimony of the Church of Rome, and ſo much more, by ho much they 
are a greater part of the Catholick Church. 

Secondly , I obſerve how he makes two principles, the one in Dodtrine, the 
other in diſcipline 3 though he confeſs that the truth of the latter is included 
in the former, and borroweth its evidence from itz onely that he might gain 
the more opportunity to ſhuffle the latter uſurpations of the Popes into the an- 
cient diſcipline of the Church 3 and make theſe upſtart novelties to be a part 
of that ancient Legacy, No 

Fruſtra fit per plura quod fieri poteſt per pauciora 3 It is in vain to make two 
rules, where one will ſerve the turn, 1 do readily admit both his firſt and 
his ſecond rule reduced into one in this fubſequent form : That thoſe Do- 
Arines and that diſcipline which we inherited from our forefathers, as the Le- 
gacy of Chriſt and his Apoſtles , ought ſolely to be acknowledged for obli- 
gatory, and nothing in them to be changed, that is Subſtantial or Eſſential, 

So the Church of England maintains this rule now as well as they. The 
queſtion onely is, who have changed that Doctrine or this Diſcipline , we or 
they ,? We by ſubſtration, or they by addition ? the caſe is clear, the Apo- 


ſiles contracted this Doctrine into a Summary, that is, the Creed 3 the primitive: 


Fathers expounded it where it did ſtand in need of clearer explication.” The 
General Council of Epheſw did forbid all men to exa&t any more of a Chri- 
. Riian at his Baptiſmal profeſſion. Into this Faith were we Baptized, unto this 
Faith do we adhere 3 whereas they have changed and enlarged their Creed by 
the addition. of new Articles, as is to be ſeen in the new Creed or Confe(- 
fion of Faith made by Piws the Fourth: ſo for Doctrine. Then for Diſci- 
pline, We profeſs and avow . that Diſcipline which the whole Chriſtian 
world praQtifed for the firſt fix hundred years , and all the Exftern , South- 
ers and Northern Churches until this day. They have changed the beginning 
of Unity into an Uaiverſality of Juriſdiction , and Soveraignty of Power a- 
bove General Councils, which the Chriſtian world for the- firſt Six Hundred 
Years did never know, nor the greateſt part of it ever acknowledge until 
this day. Let St. Peter be the firſt of chict, or in a right ſence the Prince 
of the Apoſiles, or the firſt mover in the Church , all this extends but to a 
primacy of order, the Soveraignty of Eccleſiaſtical power was in the Apo- 
liolical Colledge , to which a General Council now ſucceedeth. It is e- 
vident enough whether they or we do hold our ſelves better to the Legacy 
of Chriſt and His Apoſiles. 

Thirdly , Whereas he addeth, that the Biſhops of Rome as ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter inberited bis priviledges , and atiually exerciſed this *power in all thoſe Coun- 
tries which kept Communion with the Church of Rome, that very year wherein 
this unhappy ſeparation began 3, as it cometh” much ſhort of the truth in one 
relpe&, tor the Popes exerciſed much more power in thoſe Countries which 
gave them leave, than ever St. Peter pretended unto; fo it is much more 
ſhort 'of that Univerſal Monarchy which the Pope did then, and _ ſtill 

B b claim. 
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claim. For, as I have already faid, two Third parts of the Chriſtian world' were 
not at that time of his Communion , but* excommunicated by him , onely 
becauſe they would not ſubmit their necks to his yoke. And thoſe other 
Countries which yielded more obedience to him, or were not fo welt able tg 
contelt againſt him, yet when they were over much pinched , and his opref: 
fions and uſurpations did.grow intolcrable, did oppole him, and make them. 
ſelves the laſt Judges of their own Libertics and grievances, and of the Li. 
mits of Papal authority , and ſet bounds unto it, as I have demonſtrated jn 
the Vindication, So whercas this refuter doth undertake to- ſtate the caſe clear. 
ly, he cometh not ncar the true queſtion at all, which is not , whether the 
Biſhop of Rowe had any authority in the Catholick Church; he had authority 
in his Divceſs as a Biſhop in his Province as a Metropolitan : in his Patriar- 
chate , as the chief of the five Protopatriarchs 3 and all over , as the Biſhop of 
an Apoſtolical Church , or ſucceſſour of St. Peter. But the true queſtion is, 
what are the right limits and bounds of his authority ? whether he have a le 
giſlative po@r over all Chriſtians ? whether the patronage and diſpoſition of | 
all Churches doth belong unto him ? whether he . may convocate Synods , and 
excrciſe Juriſdition , and (ell palles, pardons and indulgences, and fend legates, | 
and ſet up Legantine Courts, and impoſe penſions at his pleaſure , in all King- 
doms without conſent of Sovereign Princes, and call all Ecclchiaſtical cauſe; 

to Rome, and interdi& whole nations, and infringe their Liberties and Cu- 
ſtoms, and excommunicate Princes, and deprive them of their Realms, and a+ 
ſolve their Subjeas from their allegiance ? Let*theſe pretended Branches of = 
Papal Power be Lopped off, and all things reſtored to the primitive form, and WW? 
then the Papacy will be no more like that inſana Laurus , the cauſe of conter WW” 
tion or diviſion in all places. In the mean time, it they want that reſpet 
which is due unto them, they may blame themſelves, who will not accept 
what is their juſt right, unleſs they may have more. 

Fourthly , That which follows is a great miſtake , that it was and is the conftan 
belief of the Catholick, world , that theſe principles are Chriſt s own Ordination recorded 
in Scripture. What ? that St. Peter had any power over his Fellow-Apoſtles ? 
that the Biſhop of Rome ſucceeds him in that power? It doth not appear out « 
the holy Text that St. Peter was at Rome, except we underſtand Rome by the 
name of Babyloy, If it be Chriſt's own Ordination recorded in the Scriptures , that 
St. Peter ſhould have all theſe Priviledges, and the Biſhop of Rome inherit them 
as his Succeſſor , then the great General Council of *Chalcedon was much to be 
blamed , to give equal Priviledges to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , with the 
Patriarch of Rome; and to eſteem the Imperial City more than the Ordination 
of Chriſt. Then the whole Catholick Churgh was much to be blamed, to - 
ccive ſuch an unjuſt Conſtitution not approved by the then Biſhop of Rome. 
Laſtly, This is ſo far from the conſtant Belief of the Catholick World , that it 
is not the Belief of the Roman Church it (elf at this day. The greateſt Defer- 
ders of the Pope's Supremacy dare not fay , that the Biſhop of Rome ſucceedeth 
St. Peter by Chriſt's own Ordination , but onely by St. Peter's dying Biſhop of Rome. 
They acknowledge that St. Peter might have dycd Biſhop of Antioch , and then 
they ſay the Biſhop of Antioch had nr him , or he might have died Biſhop 
of no place, and then the Papacy had been in the diſpoſition of the Catholick 
Church , though he died at Rome, as without doubt it is, and may be contre 
&ed , or enlarged , or tranſlated from one See to another , for the advantage of 
Chriſtian Religion. His manifeft evidence , which he ftileth ſo ample a memory 
and ſucceſſion as is ſtronger than the ſtock, of humane government and attion ; That 
is, that ſtill the later age could not be ignorant of what the former believed , and 6 
long as it adhered to that method , nothing could be altered in it, is fo far from? 
Demonſtration , that it ſcarcely deſerveth the name of a Topical Argument- 
For as an univerſal uncontroverted Tradition of the whole Chriſtian world of 
all ages united, is a convincing and undeniable evidence, ( ſuch a Tradition 15 
the Apoſtles Creed , comprehending in it all the neceſſary points of ſaving, Faith, 
repeated daily in our Churches , every Chriſtian ſtanding up at it, both to « 
prels. 
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refs his aſſent unto 1t, and readineſs to maintain it , profeſſed by every Chri- 
tian at his Baptiſm , either perſonally when he is of age ſufficient , or by his 
Curcties , when he is an Infant, and the Tradition of the univerſal Church of 
this age, 2 proot not to be oppoſed nor contradicted by us. ) So the tradition 
of ſome particular, perſons , orſome particular Churches , in particular points or 
opinions of an inferiour nature , which are neither ſo neceſſary to be known , 
nor {o firmly believed, nor {9 publiquely and univerſally profeſſed nor deri- 
ved downwards from the Apoſtolical ages by ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſhon, doth 
roduce no ſuch certainty either of evidence or adherence, When the Chriſtian 
World is cither not united , or divided about particular opinions or inferiour 
:nts of Faith , it proveth moſt probably that there was no Apoſtolical tradition 
at firſt , but that particular perſons or places have aſſumed their reſpective opt- 
nions in ſucceeding Ages. Or otherwiſe there is a fault in the conduit-pipe, or 
an errour and failing in the derivation of the tradition. And both theſe do take 
much away from aſſurance , more or leſs according to the decree of the oppo- 
ſition. In ſuch queſtionable and controverted points as theſe , which are neither 
ſo univerſally received, nor ſo publiquely proteſſed, his aſſertion is groundleſs 
and erroneous , that the latter age cannot be ignerant what the former believed. 
Yes, in ſuch controverted points this preſent Age may not know , Yea , doth not 
know what it ſelf believeth, or rather opiniateth , until it come to be voted 
in a Synod. The moſt current opinions in the Schools are not always the 
moſt generally received in the Church , and thoſe which are moſt plauſible in 
one place, are often hiſſed out of another. And though it were polhble for 
a Man to know what opinion is univerſally moſt current, yet how ſhall he 
know that the greater part is the ſounder part ? or if he did how ſhall he know 
that what he believeth in ſuch points is more than an indifferent opinion? Or 
that it was depoſited by the Apoſtles with the Church, and delivered from 
Age to Age by an uninterrupted ſuccefiion ? No ways but by univerſal tradition 
of the Chriſtian World united , either written or unwritten : but this is all the 
evidence which they can- expe&t , who confound univerſal tradition with parx- 
ticular tradition , the Roman-Church with the Catholick Church . the Chui- 
ftian world United with the Chriſtian World divided , and Scholaſtical Opini 
with Articles _ —— 
Yet from theſe two principles he maketh two infer , 
the Church of England , that Ro the reformation nd; Sy _ Py go_ 
nity of Faith , nor the Second of Unity of Government have bad an = of he 
Engliſh Church. Whileſt he himſelt knoweth no better what a 4 h 
live in the ſame Age, how doth he preſume , that the latter Age ot, w 
ignorant of what the former believed ? I have ſhewed him abeady ho cg d 
willingly admit this principle wherein both his rules are compechended y 
the dotrines and diſcipline inherited from our Fore-fathers as the Le ag 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, are ſolely to be acknowledged for Obli _ a 
nothing in them to be changed. This is as much as any perſon land ar 
can or will require, And upon this principle we are willing to pr - —_ ec 
trial with them. There is a fallacy in Logick, called of more A _ -" - 
one, that is , when ſeveral queſtions of different natures, to which G__ en 
anſwer cannot be given, yea, or no, are mixed and confounded to he "So 
he doth not onely ſet down this ſecond rule concerning Comm _ 4 
ouſly , that a Man cannot tell whether he: make St, Peter onely an head of - 


der among the Apoſtles, or an head of ſingle Power and Juriſdiction alſo 0-" 


ver the Apoſtles , but alſo he ſhutfles the Biſhop of Rome into 
by Chriſts own ordination , and confounds St. —_ Exordium Aron 
uſurped Power of Popes , as it was aCtually exerciſed by them in latter Ages 
His ſecond inference is in favour of the Church of Rome , that the —_ 
Church with thoſe Churches which continme in Communion with it , are the onel 
Churches which have true Dotirine in virtue of the firſt principle above headPans | 
and the right Government in virtue of the ſecond , and conſequently are the entire 
Catholick, or Univerſal Church of Chriſtians, all others by misbelief or Schiſm bein 
Bb 2 
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excluded, Our anſwer is ready , that the Church of Rome, or the Court of 
Rome have ſophiſticated the true DoGtrine of Faith by their ſupplemental Arti. 
cles and erroneous additions , contrary to the firſt principle , and have intro. 
duccd into the Church a tyrannical and unlawful government contrary to the 
ſecond principle , and are fo far from being the entire Catholick Church, that 
by them both , they are convicted to have made themſelves guilty of ſuperſtition 
and Schiſm. 

And laſity , where he faith, \that my onely way to clear our Church from 
Schiſm, is either by diſproving the former to be the: neceſſary rule of Unity in Faith; 
or the latter the neceſſary bond of Government , he is doubly miſtaken. Firſt, We 
are the perſons accuſed, our Plea is negative or #ot Guilty. So the proof |y. 
eth not upon us, but upon him to make good his accuſation by Proving us 
Schiſmaticks. 

Secondly if the proof did reſt upon our ſides, we do not approve of his 
advice; It is not we who have altered the Doctrine or Diſcipline which Chris 
left to his Church by our ſubſtraCtions , but they by their additions. There i; 
no doubt but Chrifts Legacy ought to be preſerved" inviolable ; but we deny 
that Chriſt bequeathed ſpiritual Monarchy over his Church to St. Peter, and that 
the Biſhop of Rome is St. Peters Heir by Chriſts Ordination. And that this wx; 
the conſtant belief cf the Catholick world at any time. This is his Province; 
let him cither make this good or hold his peace. 


SECT. iL 


O his Prologue is ended, now we+come to his animadverſions upon my 

arguments, My firſt ground was, becauſe not Proteſtants, but Roman-Caths- 
licks themſelves did make the firſt ſeparation, To which his firſt anſwer is, 
If it were ſo , how doth that acquit us, ſince continuance in a breach of this natur 
is as culpable as the beginning ? Many ways. Firſt , It is a violent preſumption 
of their guilt and our innocence,” when their beſt friends and beſt able to judye, 
who preached for them, and writ for them , who ated for them , and ſufferd 
for them , who in all other things were great Zelots of the Roman-Rcligion, 
and perſccuted the poor Proteſtants with fire and Faggot , did yet condemn 
them, and juſtify this ſeparation. Secondly, Though it doth not always e- 
cuſe & toto , from all guilt and puniſhment, to be miſled by others into crrour, 
Tf the blind lead the blind , both fall into the ditch , yet it doth always excuſe « 
tanto , it leſſeneth the fin, and extenuateth the guilt. Perſons miſled by the 
example and Authority of othcrs are not ſo culpable as the Firſt Authours and 
ringleaders in Schiſm, It this ſeparation be an Errour in Proteſtants , the R 
man-Catholicks do owe an accompt to God both for themſelves and us, did they 
tind cauſe to turn the Pope out of England, as an intruder and uſurper , and 
could Proteſtants, who had no relation to Rome, imagine that it was their 
dutics to bring him in again ? 

Thirdly , In,this cafe it doth acquit us not onely @ tanto, but g toto , not one- 
ly from ſuch a degree of guilt but from all Criminous Schiſm , ſo long as we 
ſeek carcfully after truth, and do not violate the dictates of our Conſciences. 
If he will not believe me let him believe St. Amſtin. He that defends not bi 
falſe opinion with pertinacius animoſity, having not invented it himſelf , but learned 
it from bis erring Parents , if be enquire carefully after the truth , and be ready 0 
embrace it , and 10 corref his errours when he finds them , he is not to be reputed 
an Heretick , If this be true in the caſe of Hereſte, it is more true in the caſe 


'of Schiſm. Thus if it had been a crime in them, yet it is none in us but 


in truth it was neither crime in them, nor us, but a juſt and neceſſay 
duty. 

Secondly , He anſwerceth , That it is no ſufficient proof that they were no Proteſtants, 
becauſe they perſecuted Proteſtants 3 for Proteſtants perſecute Proteſtants , Lutherans , 
Calviniſts , Zwinglians, Puritans , and Browniſts perſecute one another, What 
then were Warbam , and Heath , and Thurlesby , Tunſcall , and Stokeſtey , and Gar- 
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Jitter, and Bonner , Oc. all Proteſtants? Did Proteſtants enjoy Archbiſhopricks 
and Biſhopricks in England , and fay Maſſes in thoſe dayes ? will he part fo eaſily 
with the greateſt Patrons and Champions of their Church , and oppoſcrs of the 
Reformation ? If he had writ thus much whileſt they were living, they would 
have been very angry with him. Yet at the lealt it they were Proteſtants , let 
him tell me which of theſe Sets they were of , Lutherans , &c. But he telleth 
us, that the renouncing of the Pope is the moſt eſſential part of our Reformation , and 
ſo they had in them the quinteſſence of a Proteſtant. He is multaken , this part of the 
Reformation was done to our hands , it was their Reformation , not ours. But 
if he will needs have the Kingdoms and Churches ot England and Ireland to have 
been all Protcſtants in Henry the Eighth's dayes, onely tor renouncing the Pope's 
abſolute univerſal Monarchy , I am well contented , we ſhall not loſe by the bar- 
gain. Then the primitive Church were all Proteſtants, then all the Grecian, Ruſ- 
flan , Armenian, , Abyſen Chriſtians are Proteſtants at this dayz then we want no 
fore of Proteſtants even in the boſome of the Roman Church it (elf. 


SECT. IIL 


Y ſecond ground ( faith he ) was , becauſe i the ſeparation of England 
M from Rome there was no new Law made , but  . thein ancient Liberties vin- 
dicated. This he is pleaſed to call notoriouſly falſe and impudence iz ſelf , becauſe 
a Law was made in Henry the Eighth's time , and an Oath invented , by which was 
given to the King to be Head of the Church , and to have all the power the Pope did at 
that time poſſes in England. 1Is this the language of the Roman Schools ? or doth he 
think perhaps with his outcries and clamours , as the Turks with their Alla, Alla, 
to daunt us, and drive us from our cauſe ? Chriſtian Reader , of what Commu- 


nion ſocver thou art, be but indifferent, and 1 make thee the Judge where this * 


notorious falſhood and impudence doth reſt , between him and me. I acknow- 
ledge this was the Title of my Fourth Chapter , that the King and Kingdom of Eng- 
land in the ſeparation from Rome , did make no new Law , but vindicate their ancient 
Liberties, It ſeemeth he confuteth the Titles , without looking into the Chapters; 
Did I fay, they made no new Statutes ? No, I cited all the new Statutes which 


they did make , and particularly this very Statute which he mentioneth here. Yet 


I aid , they made no new Law , becauſe it was the Law of the Land before that 
Statute was made, The Cuſtoms and Liberties of England are the ancient and 
common Laws of the Land ; whenſoever theſe were infringed , or an attempt 
made to deſtroy them , ( as the Libertics of the Crown and Church of England 
had then been invaded by the Pope ) it was the manner to reſtore them , or to de- 
clare them by a Statute , which was not operative to make or create new Law , 
but declarative to manifeſt or to reſtore ancient Law. This I told him expreſly in 
the Vindication, and cited the judgment of our greateſt Lawyers, Fitz, Herbert, and 
my Lord Cook,to prove that this very Statute was not operative to create new Law, 
but declarative to reſtore ancient Law. This appeareth undeniably by the ſta- 
tute it (elf, That England is an Empire , and that the King as head of the 
body Politick, conſiſting of the Spirituality and Temporality , bath plenary power to ren- 
der final Juſtice for all matters. Here he ſecth expreſly that the political ſupre- 
macy or headſhip of the King over the Spirituality as well as Temporality, which 
is all that we affert at this day , was the ancient fundamental Law. of Emg- 
land, And leſt he ſhould accuſe this Parliament of partiality , I produced ano- 
ther that was more ancient. 

The Crown of England bath been ſo free at all times , that it bath been in no earth- 
ly ſubjeftion, but immediatly ſubjefted to God in all things touching it's Regality , and 
to #0 other, and ought not to be ſubmitted to the Pope. Here the Kings Politi- 
cal Supremacy under God is declared to be the fundamental Law of the 

Land, Let him not ſay that this was intended onely in Temporal matters, for 

all the grievances mentioned in that ſtatute are expreſly Eccleſiaſtical. What 

was his meaning to conceal all this and much more, and to accuſe me of 


umpudence, 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, He faith, that T bring diverſe allegations wherein the Popes pretences 
were not admitted , or where the Pope is expreſly denied the Power to do ſuch ayd 
ſuch things. Do we profeſs the Pope can pretend no more than bis right ? Doth hy 
think a Geteimnore authority is rejefted , when the particular faults of them that are 
in authority are reſiſted ? He ſtileth the Authorities by me produced meer 41. 
legations(, yet they are as authentick Records as England doth afford. Bnt though 
he be wiling to blanch over the matter in General expreſſions of the Pojes 
pretences, and ſuch or ſuch things , as if the controverly had been onely abou 
an handful of Goats wool, 1 will make bold to repreſent ſome of the Po 
pretences, and their Declarations againſt them.. And it he be of the ſame mind 
with his Anceſiours in thoſe particulars, he and I ſhall be in a probable way 
of) reconciliation as to this queſtion. They declared that it was the cuſtom or 

Malm.l. 1. de Common Law of the Land , »t nullu preter licentiam Regis appelletur Papa, 
Geſt. pont. that #o Pope might be appealed unto without the Kings Licence. They made a Lay, 
Ang- -w/ , that if any one were found bringing in the Popes Letters or Mandates into the Kingdome , 
—_—_— 6 apprehended , and let Fuſtice paſi upon bim without delay , as a Traitor to the 
King and Kingdome. They exerciſed a legiſlative Power in all Eccleſiaſtical cay- 
ſes , concerning the external ſubliſtence, Regiment , and regulating of the Church, 
and over all Eccleſiaſtical perſons, in all ages as well of the Saxon as of the 
7 Norman Kings. They permitted not the=Pope to endow Vicars , nor make ſi. 
ritual corporations, nor exempt from the Juriſdiction of the ordinary , nor ap- 
propriate Churches, nor to diſpoſe Benefices by lapſe, nor to receive the Re. 
venues in the vacancy, but the King did all theſe things , as I ſhewed at 

in the vindication. They permitted not the Popes Canon Law to hawe 
20, H. 3+ 9+ any place in England further then they pleaſed to receive it. They gave the 
King the laſt appeal of all his Subjects , they aſcribed to him the Patronage 
| Biſhopricks , and- inveſtitures of Biſhops. They ſuffered no Subject to be cited 

to Reme without the Kings Licence.--* They admitted: no Legates from the P 
- but meerly upÞ8n courtefie, and if any was admitted, he was to take his Oath to 
do nothing, derogatory to the King or his Crown. If any man did denounce the 
Stat. Clarend. Pope's Excommunication in England without the King's conſent , or bring over 
Stat, Carlito. the Pope's Bull , he forfeited all his goods. So the Laws of England did not al 
- x4 low the Pope to cite or excommunicate an Engliſh Subject , nor Jilpole of an Ey 
= E435 cs. gliſh,Bencfice , nor ſend a Legate & latere , or ſo much as an authoritative Bull 


16. Rich,2» into England, nor to receive an appeal out of England, without the King's Ls 
Co So CC 
Plactit. an. Is 


nce, 
But, faith he, To limit an Authority, implies an admittance of it in caſes to which 
the reſtraints extend not. This was not meerly to limit an Authority, but to deny it, 
32, @ 34+ What lawful Juriſdictiou could remain to him in England, whb was not permit 
Edv. 1. ted by Law to reccive any appeal thence , nor to ſend any. Citation or Sentence 
thither , nor execute any Authority over an Engliſh SubjeQ , either at Rome by 
himſelf, or in England by his Deputy, without Licence? That he exerciſed al 
theſe as at ſometimes there is no doubt of it. But he could not exerciſe them 
lawfully without conſent. Give us the ſame limitation which our Anceſtors alwais 
claimed , that no Forreign Authority ſhall be exerciſed in England without leave, 
and then give the Pope as much authority as you pleaſe, volenti non fit injuris, 
conſent takes away error, He is not wronged who gives leave to another to wrong 

him. 

He demandeth Firſt , Were not thoſe Laws in force in the beginning of Henry th 
Eighth's Raign? Yes, but it is no ſtrange matter to explain , or confirm , or 1t- 
new ancierit Laws upon emergent and ſubſequent abuſes, as we ſee in Magna char 
ta, the Statute of Proviſo's, and many other Statutes. Secondly, He asketh whe 
ther we began our Religion there , that is, at that time when theſe ancient Laws 
were made, No, I have told him formerly that theſe Statutes were onely declare 
tive what was the ancient common Law of the Kingdom. We began our Rell 
gion from Foſeph of Arimathea's time, bcfore they had a Church at Rome, Butit 
is thcir conſtant uſe to make the leaſt Reformation to be a New Religion. Laſtly, 
He enquireth whether there be not equivolent Laws to theſe in France, Spain , Ga 
many , 
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many 3 and Italy it ſelf, and yet they are Catholicky , and bold Communion with 
the Pope ? Yes , there are ſome ſuch Laws in all theſe places by him mentio- 
ned , perhaps not ſo many, but the liberties of the French Church are much 


the fame with the Engliſh, as I have ſhewed in the Vindication. And there- Ch. 7. p; 1124 


fore the Popes friends do exclude France out of the number of theſe Countries 
which they term Pays @ obedience , Loyal Countries. What uſe ſome other Coun- 
tries can make of the Papacy more than we in England, concerns not me nor 
this preſent diſcourſe., And here to make his concluſion anſwerable to his 
preface in this Section , he cries out , How ridiculous » How impudent a mannet . 
of ſpeaking is this ? to force bis Readers to renounce their eyes and ears , and all e- 
vidence, Nay Reader, it is not I that go about to force thee to renounce 
thy eyes or ears or thy evidence , but it is he that is troubled for fear thou 
ſhouldeſt uſe thine Eyes and Ears to look upon the evidence. And therefore 
like the Prieſts of Cybele on purpoſe makes all this noiſe, to deaf thine Ears, 
leaſt thou ſhouldeſt hear the lewd cries of our Laws, 


SECT. IV. 


HE Scope of my fifth Chapter was to ſhew that the Brizannick Chur- 
ches { that is, the Churches of the Britanick, Iſlands ) were ever exempt- 
ed from Forraign Juriſdition for the firſt ſix hundred Years, and ſo ought 
to continue, His frſt exception to this is, How the Britannick priviledges do 
belong to ws ? Have we any Title from the Britannick Churches , otherwiſe than 
by the Saxon Chriſtians , who onely were our Anceſtours ? &c, Yes , well enough. 
Firlt Wales and Cornwall have not onely a local, but a perſonal ſucceſſion. 
No man can doubt of their right to the priviledges of the Brizannick, Churches. 
Scondly , there is the ſame reaſoff for the Scots and Pits , who were no more 
ſubjeted to Forreign Juriſdiction , than the Britons. themſelves. All theſe 
put together , Britons , Scots and Pidts , did poſſeſs about two third parts of 
the Britannick, Iſlands after the Saxon Conqueſts were conſummated. Thirdly, a+: 
mong the Saxons themſelves the great Kingdoms of Mercia and Northumber- 
land were converted by the ancient Scots, and had their Religion and ordi- 
nation firſt from the , afterwards among themſelves , without any Forreign de- 
pendance:, and ſo were as free as cither- Britons or Seots , ahd ought to con- 
tinue ſo, Fourthly throughout the reſt of England a world of Britiſh Chriſtians 
after the conqueſts did ſtill live mixed with the Saxons, ſuch as they had no 
need to fear ſuch as might be ſerviceable to them, as it commonly falleth out 
in all Conqueſts, otherwiſe the Saxons had not been able to people the ſixth 
part of the Land . Who can deny theſe poor conquered Chriſtians, and their 
Chriſtian poſterity , though mixed with Saxons , the juſt priviledges of their An- 
ceſtours. Laftly, the Saxon Conqueſt gave unto them as good Title to 
the priviledges , as to the lands of the Britons, ſo ſoon as they were capable 
of them. And fo at their firſt converſion they were free , and continued free , 
and further than themſelves pleaſed to conſent ought to continue free for ever. 
Secondly he obje&teth that this pretended execution of the Britiſh Churches is falſe. 
For nothing is more evident in Hiftory , than that the Britiſh Churches admited ap- 
pellation to Rome at the Council of Sardica, Before he can alledge the authority 
of the Council of Sardica , he muſt renounce his divine inſtitution of the Papa- 
cy. For that Canon ſubmitteth it to the good pleaſure of the Fathers; and 
groundeth it upon the memory of St. Peter , not the inſtitution of Chriſt, Fur- 
ther, how doth it appear , that the Britiſh Biſhops did aſſent to that Canon ? 
This is meerly preſumption without any procfe. The Council of Sardica was 
no generall Council after all the Eaſtern Biſhops were departed as they were before the 
making of that Canon. Neither were the Canons of the Council of Sardica ever re- 
ceivedin England,or incorporated into theEngliſhlaws,& without ſuch incorporation 
they did not bind FE liſh Subjects. Laſily, this Canon is contradicted by the great 
general council of Chalcedon, which our Church recciveth. There appzarcth not the 
l:alt tootſtep of any Papal JuriſdiRtioa exerciſed in Engl21d by Elentherius, but the 
cons 
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contrary , for he refered the Legiſlative part to king Lacizs, and the Britiſh Biſhops, 
And if Pope Celeſtin had ſent St. Germain into Britain , to free the Britaing 
from Pelagianiſm , or converted ſome of the Scots by Paladins, as we have Vee 
ry little reaſon to believe either the one or the other ,. yet it maketh nothin 

at all for the exerciſe of any Papal Juriſdiction in Britain , Preaching and Con- 
verting , and Baptizing ,. and Ordaining , are acts of the Key of Order, not of 
Juriſdiction, But theſe inſtances, and whatſoever he hath in anſwer to the Bri- 
ztiſþ obſervation of Eaſter ,arc preſſed more home by the Biſhop of Chalcedon, and 
clearly ſatished in my reply to him, Whether I reter the Reader, 

But ( Gaith.he ) that which is mainly to the purpoſe is, that ſince this prviledge ( he 
meaneth the Supremacy ) deſcends pou the Pope as ſucceſiour to $t, Peter, how far 
it was executed may be unkyown, but , that it was due, none can be ignorant. words 
are but wind , when they are utterly / deſtitute of all manner of proofe, we ac. 
knowledge the Pope to be ſucceſſour of St, Peter, and ( ifhe do not forfeit it by 
his own fault ) we are ready to pay him ſuch reſpect as is due to the Biſhop of an 
Apoſtolical Church 3 but for any ſpiritual Monarchy, or Univerſal Juriſdiftion , we 
know no manner of Title that he hath. His pretence is more from Phocas the y. 
ſurper, than from St, Peter. And here though I know not this Hereditary pri. 


' viledge of the Pope deſcended from St. Peter , (there is no knowledge of that 


which hath no being ) and the burthen of proving it 1lyes upon him ; yet he 
taxcth me for leaving it , and ſpending my time about the Popes Patriarchal power, 
I obſerve how ready they are all to decline all manner of diſcourſe concern. 
ing the Popes Patriarchal Power And yet for a long time, it was the fairett flower 
in their Gazland , I know not what is the reaſon , but we may well conjecture, 
becauſe they find that their ſpiritual Monarchy , and this Patriarchal dignity ,'ar 
inconſiſtent the one with the other , in the ſame ſubjeA. They might as wel 
make 'a King to be a Sheriffe of a Shire, or a Preſident of a particular Province 
within his own Kingdom , as make a ſpiritual Monarch to be a Patriarch, 
And yet a Patriarch he was , and fo always acknowledged to be , and they ca 
not deny it. . C 

is other proofs of the Britiſh Liþerty , I produced the anſwer of Dj. 
oxothu to Auſtin , no obſcure perſon as he makes him 3 but a man famous for 
his Learning , Abbot and Refor of the famous Univerſity ©f Bangor z wherein 
there were at that time above 2100 Monky and Stdents , at the very cloſe of the 
firſt ſix hundred Years, That he kzew no obedience due to him whom they called the 
Pope , but obedience of Love: And that under God they were to be Governed by th 


| Biſhop of Caerleon. This Record he calleth, a piece of a worn Welſh Manuſcript, 
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and 4 manifeſt forgery of @ Counterfeit ktave. And to prove it Counterfeit , he 
produceth three xcaſons. Firſt, That the word Pope without any addition is put ſo 
the Biſhop of Rome 3 which if our great Antiquaries can (hew in theſe dayes , 
will confeſs himſelf ſurprized, I ſhall not need to trouble any of our great Anti- 
quarics about it, It will ſaffice to commit him and his friend Cardinal Bel- 
mine together about it. I ſec, friends are not always of one mind. Thus he, 
Cum abſolute pronunciatur Papa , ipſe ſolus intelligitur , ut patet ex conſilio Chalcedo- 
nenſi : Beatiſimus &* Apoſtolicus vir Papa hoc nobis precipit, Nec additur Leo, 
aut Romanus, aut nobis Romz , ant aliquid alind. When the word Pope is put alone, 
the Biſhop of Rome onely is to be underſtood , as appeareth out of the Council of Chal- 
cedon , | The moſt blefled and Apoſtolical man , the Pope doth command us this | 
Neither is their added Pope Leo , or the Pope of Rome, or the Pope of the City of 
Rome, or any other thing, 

His Second Exception hath no more weight than the former , That there was 
ſuch Biſhoprick, as Caerlcon in thoſe dayes , the See being tranſlated Fifty years before 
that to St, David's z Where is the contradiction > The name of the old Diocels is 
Caerkon. The new Sce or Throne was the new Abbey Church ere&ed at Mene- 
via , which place poſterity called St. Davids. But St, Davids could not be called 
St. Davids whileſt he himſelf lived , nor afterward , until Cuſteme and tra of 
time had confirmed ſuch .an appellation. Some would make us believe , that 
St. David and St. Gregory dyed upon the ſame day , and then he was till living 


when 
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Dinoth gave this Anſwer. But Jet that be as it will , for it is not much ma- 
St. David after the Tranſlation of his See dyed Archbiſhop of Caerleon 3 


Tync obiit ſandiiſſimus Urbis Legionum Archiepiſcopus David in Meneviz Civitate, &c. Brit. Hift. 1. 


Then dyed the mo 


4az An | - 
_ « commonly called St. Davids. So much Sir Henry Spelman might have put 


him in mind of > Diſceſſerat ante hec dignitas a Caerlegione ad Landaviam ſub Dubri- 
io, & mox 2 Landavid ad Meneviam cum ſandio Davide ,, &c. Sed retento pariter 
Caerlegionis titwlo. And leſt he ſhould account Sir Henry Spelman partial , let hin 
hear Giraldus Cambrenſis , Habuimus apud Meneviam Urbis legionum Archiepiſcopos 
ſucceſſive viginti quinque , quorum primws fuit Sanfius David, &c. We bad at Mene- 
what can be more plain ? ſhould a man condemn every Authour for counterfeit, 
wherein St. Albans 1s called Verulanrpreſently after St. Albax's death ? It is an or- 
dinary thing for the fame City to have Two names, and much more the ſame 
Biſhoprick : one from the old Sce, another from the new : or one from the Dio- 
ceſs , another from the See : as the Biſhop of Offory or Kilkenny indifferently. 

His Third Exception is ſo flight , that I cannot find the edge of it , becauſe 
Sir Henry Spelman found 16 other antiquity in it worth the mention , which ſhrewdly 
implyes , that the Book, was made for this alone. And how doth he know that Sir 
Henry Spelman found no other antiquities in it > There might be many other Bri- 
tiſh, Antiquities in itz and yet not proper for a collection of Eccleſiaſtical Councils : 
Or if there had been no other antiquity in it , would he condemn his Creed for a 
counterfeit , becauſeit is not hudled together contuſedly , with ſome other Trea- 
tiſes in one Volume ? But to demonſtrate evidently to, him how vain all his tri- 
fling is againſt the teſtimony of Dionothus , why doth he not anſwer the corrobora- 
tory proof, which I brought out of Venerable Bede and others , of two Britifþ Sy- 
nods, held at the ſame time , wherein all the Britiſþ Clergy did renounce all obe- 
dience to the Biſhop of Rome, of which all our Hiſtoriographers do bear witneſs? 
why doth he not anſwer this, but paſs by it in ſo great filence ? He might as well 
accuſe this of forgery as the-Other , ſince it is ſo well atteſted, that Dionothus was a 
great Actor and Diſputer in that buſineſs. 


SE CT. 5. 


N my Sixth Chapter, I proved Three things : Firſt, That the King and 
| Church of England, had ſufficient authority , to withdraw their obedience 
from the Roman Patriarch. Secondly , That they had juſt grounds to do it, And 
Thirdly, that they did it with due moderation. 

Concerning the firſt point , he chargeth me the ſecond time, for inſiſting up- 
on a wrong, Plea z that is, their Patriarchal authority , which he confeſſeth to be 
humane and mutable. I have formerly intimated , why they are fo loath to en- 
tertain any diſcourſe concerning the Pope's Patriarchate: becauſe they know not 
how to reconcile a Monarchy of Divine Inſtitution, with an Ariftocracy of hu- 
mane Inſtitution, When 1 firſt undertook this ſubject, I conceived, that the 
great ſtrength of the Roman Sampſon did lie in his Patriarchate 3 But ſince this Re- 

ter quitteth it , as the Pope himſelf hath done , not for Six hundred years onely, 
(he ſpeaks too ſparingly ) but ſor a thouſand years , ever ſince Phocas made Boniface 
Univerſal Biſhop , 1 am well contented to give over that ſubject , upon theſe two 
conditions 3 Firſt , that he do not prefurte that the Pope is a ſpiritual Monarch , 
without proving it. Secondly , That he do not attempt to make Patriarchal Pri- 
viledges to be Royal Prerogatives. 

Yet he will not leave this humane right before we have reſolved him Three Quc- 
ſtions. Firſt, ( faith he ) ſuppoſe the Chriſtian world had choſen to themſelves one head 
for the preſervation of Unity in Religion , What wrongs muſt that head do , to be ſuffi- 
cient grounds , both for the depoſition of the perſon , and abolition of the Government? 
Nay, put the caſe right , Suppoſe the Chriſtian World ſhould chuſe one for or- 


der fake, to be their Prefident , or Prolocutor in their General Aſſembly , and he 
Ct ſhould 


{ holy Archbiſhop of Caerleon , St. David, in the City of Me- **'© 5 
d log after his death it {till retained the name of Caerleox , even after P ag. 106. 


Five and twenty Archbiſhops of Caerleon , whereof St. David was the Firſt, diftin&. 2 
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ſhould endeavour to make himſelt their Prince , upon ſome feigned Title, Did mn; 
he deſerve to be turned out of his employment, and if they found it expedient tg 
have another choſen in his place ? 

Secondly , He ſuppoſeth , that this alteration ſhould be made by ſome one party of 
the Chriſtian Common-wealth, which muſt ſeparate it ſelf from the communion of the ref 
of Chriſtianity 3 Ought not far weightier cauſes than theſe to be expedied ? One miſtake 
begets another, as one circle in the water doth produce another : We have made 
no ſuch ſeparation from any juſt authority, inſtituted by the Catholick Church 
We nouriſh a more Catholick Communion than themſelves. But if our Steward 
will forſake us, becauſe we will not give him leave to become our Maſter, who can 
help it ? 

Thirdly - He ſuppoſeth , that by ſetting aſide this Supreme Head, eternal diftenti- 
ons will inevitably follow in the whole Church of Chriſt ; and then demandeth, Whether 
the refuſal to comply with the bumours of a luſtful Prince , be ground enough 10 renounc 
ſo neceſſary an authority ? How ſhould the refuſal to comply be any ſuch ground? 
Certainly he means , the compliance with the bumours of a luſtful Prince. T paſs by 
the extravagancy of the exprellion. Whatſocver they have faid , or can ſay con- 
cerning Henry the Eighth , fo far as it may refle& upon the Church of England, is 
cleared in my Reply to R. C, 

/ Firſt, He begs the queſtion, Chriſt never inſtituted the Apoſtles , never confiity. 
ted the Catholick Church, never acknowledged any ſuch Supream Head of Power 
and Juriſdiction. | 

Secondly , The Church and Kingdom of Exgland, had more lawful , juſt Jn 
noble grounds for their ſeparation from the Court of Rome , than any baſe paraſ- 
tical compliance with the humours of any Prince whatſoever, as he cannot chu 
but ſee in this very Chapter. But who is (© blind as he that will not ſee? 

Thirdly , We do confeG, that the Primitive Papacy, that is, an Exordium unitats, 
a beginning of unity 3 was an excellent means of Concord, We. do not envy the 
Biſhop of Kome , or a#xy Honour which the Catholick Church did allow him; 
But modern Papacy which they ſeek to obtrude upon us , is rather (as Nil faith) 
the cauſe of all diſſentions , and Controverſies of the Chriſtian World. 

Laſtly , To his demand concerning the Engliſh Court and Church , Whether | 
would condeſcend to the rejeQion of Monarchy , and to the extirpation of Epiſcopacy 3 fir 
the miſgovernment of Princes , or abuſes of Prelates + Tanſwer , No But this will nt 
advantage his cauſe at all, for Three Reaſons ; 

Firk,, Never were any ſuch abuſes as theſe objected , cither to Princes or Pre 
lates in England. 

Secondly, We ſeek not the extirpation of the Papacy , but the reduction of it to 
the primitive conſtitution. 

Thirdly, Monarchy and Epiſcopacy are of divine inſtitution, fo is not a Papal 
Soveraignty of Juriſdiction. His Parliamentary Prelacy hath more ſound than 
weight. We need not be beholden to Parliament for the Juſtification of our Pre 
lacy, as he will find that undertakes it. 


EO SECTH VL 


E are now come to the grounds of our ſeparation from the Court d 

V Rome, Reader , Obſerve and wonder ! All this while they have been 
calling, to us for our grounds : They have declaimed , that there can be no jut 
grounds of ſuch a ſeparation. Theyhave declared in the Hypotheſis, that we had 
no grounds, but to comply with the Humours of a luſiful Prince, Now we pit 
ſent our grounds being reduced to Five Heads. 

Firſt , The moſt intolerable extortions of the Roman Court , committed from 
age to age without hope of Remedy, 

Secondly, Their moſt unjuſt uſurpations of all Rights , Civil, Eccleſiaſtical , ſ& 
cred and prophane of all Orders of men, Kings, Nobles, Biſhops , &c. 

Thirdly , The malignant influence , and effects of this Forraign JuriſdiQion, 
deſtructive to the right ends of Ecclefiaſtical Diſcipline, producing diſunion - 
the 
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the Realm, factions and animoſitics between the Crown and the Mitre, inteſtine 
diſcord between the King and his Barons, bad intelligence with Neighbour Prin- 
ces, and Forraign wars. | 2D 0, , 

Fourthly , 2 liſt of other inconveniencies, or rather miſchiefs that did flow from 
thence: as to be daily Subje& to have new Articles of Faith obtruded upon them , 
expoſed to manifeſt peri! of Idolatry , to forlake the Communion of Three parts 
of Chriſtendom , to approve the Popes Rebellion againſt General Councils, and to 
have their Biſhops take-an Oath contrary to their Oath of Allegiance, to maintain 
the Pope in His Rebellious uſurpations, ; 

Laſtly , the weakneſs of the Popes pretences, and the exemption of the Brita- 
wick Church from Forraign Juriſdiction by the decree of the General Council of E- 
pheſus : Certainly , he ought to have ſhewed , either that theſe groands conjoyned 
were not ſufficient , or that they were not true , or that there were other remedies; 
But he is well contented to paſs by them all in lence, which is as much as yield 
the cauſe, | ; a 

Thus he, I is then of little concernment to examine, whether bis complaints bt true or 

falſe , ſince be does not ſhew there was ne other remedy but divifion ? What? is it of 
little concernment to examine whether the grounds be ſufficient or no; It belongs 
not to me to ſhew that there was no other remedy, that is, to prove a negative z but 
if he will anſwer my grounds, it belongs to him to ſhew that there was other re- 
medy3 yet ſo far as a negative is capable of proof, I have ſhewed even in this Chap- 
ter, that there was no other remedy : I ſhewed that the Pope and his Court were 
not under the Juriſdiction of the King or Church of Egland , fo asto call them to 
a perſonal account, 1 ſhewed that the Exgliſh Nation had made their addreſſes to 
the Pope , in Council, out of Council , for caſe from their oppreſfions , in divers 
ages, and never found anybut what they carved out to themſelves at home after 
this manner. He adds , Andmuch more (mee it is kyown,, if the Authority be of Chriſts 
inſtitution , 10 juſt cauſe can poſſibly be given for its aboliſhment. This is a very Enthy- 
mematical kind of arguing , If the sky fall, we ſhall have larks. He knows right 
well, that it is his aſſumption which is latent , that we deny , that we have abo- 
liſhed anything which either Chriſt or his Church did inſtitute. 

He proceedeth , But moſt , becauſe all other Catholick Countries might have made the 
ſame exception which England pretends; yet they remain ſtill in Communion with the 
Church of Rome, and after we have broke the Tce , do not hold itreaſonable to follow our 
example. Few or no Catholick Countries have ſuſtained ſo great oppreſſion from the 
Court of Rome as England hath,which the Pope himſelt called his Garden of delight, 
a Well that could not be drawndry.All other Countries have not right to the Cyprian 
Priviledge to be exempt from Forreign Juriſdiction , as Britain hath, Yet all othey 
Catholick Countries , do maintain their own Priviledges inviolated , and make 
themſelves the laſt Judges of their grievances from the Court of Rome. Some other 
Catholick Countries know how to make better uſe of the Papacy than England dothz 
yet England is not alone in the ſeparation , {o- long as all the Eaſtern, Southern, 
Northern and fo a great part of the Weſtern Churches have ſeparated themſelves from 
the Court of Rome , and are ſeparated by them from the Church of Rome as well 
as we; yet if it were otherwiſe, we mult live by precepts, not by examples, 

Nay, ( faith he ) The former ages of our Countrey had the ſame cauſe to caſt the Popes 
Supremacy out of the Land : yet rather preferred to continue in the peace of the Church , 
than attempt ſo deſtrufiive an innovation, Miſtake not us ſo much , we defire to live in 
the peaceable Communion of the Catholick Church , as well as our Anceſtours, as 
tar as the Roman Court will give us leave : neither were ourAnceſtours ſo ſtupid to 
ſce themſelves ſo fleeced and trampled upon , and abuſed by the Court of Rome, and 
to lit ſtill in the mean time, and blow their noſes. They did by their Laws exclude 
the Popes Supremacy out of England, ſo far as they Judged it neceſſary for the tran- 
quillity of the Kingdom, that is, his patronage of Churches, his Legates and Le- 
gantine Courts, his Bulls and Sentences, and excommunications , his Legji- 
Native Power, his Power to reccive appeals, cxcept onely in caſes where the King» 
dom did give.conſent, They threatned him further to make a wall of ſeparation be- 
tween him and them; We have more experience than our Anceſtours had , that 
Cc2 their 
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their remedies were not ſoveraign or ſufficient enough 3 that if we give him leave 
to thrult in his head, he will never reſt until he hath drawn in all his body after 
whileſt there are no bonds to hold him but National Laws. 

Laſtly , He pleads that the pretences on which the Engliſh Schiſm was riginaly 
made , were far different from thoſe which T now takg up to defend it. What inwary 
motives or impulſives our Reformers had to ſeparate from the Court of Rome 
God knoweth, not I , that concerneth themſelves , not me. | But that there were 
ſufficient grounds cf ſeparation, I demonſtrate , that concerneth the cauſe , thy 
concerneth me, Their inanimadvertence might make the ſeparation leſs juſtifiable 
to them , but no leſs lawful in it ſelf, or to us, Thele cauſes are as juſt ground; 
to us, now to continue the ſeparation , as they could have been to them, thanif 
they had been obſerved ,, to make the ſeparation, and moſt certainly they were 
then obſerved , or the greateſt part of them , as the liberty of the Engliſh Church 
the weakneſs of the Pope's pretences , the extortions of the Court of Rome, thei 
groſs uſurpation of all mens rights, and the inconliſtency of ſuch a forreign Diſ. 
cipline with the right ends of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion. Thele things he ought ty 
have anſwered in particular , if he would have faid any thing at all; but it ſeen» 
eth he choſe rather to follow the counſel of Alcibiades to his Uncle, when he 
found him buſie about his accounts, that he ſhould ſtudy rather how to give no 
count, 


SECT. VIL 


H E next thing which I ſet forth , was the due moderation of the Church of 
(A Ernglandin thats Reformation, This he calleth a very pleaſant Topick, Gui 
quid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis. The ſaddeſt Subjects were very plex 
fant Topicks to Democrizzs, The firſt part of our moderation was this , we det 
not to other Churches, the true being of Churches, nor poſhbility of Salvation, 
nor ſeparate from the Churches, but trom their accidental errours, and this I ſhey- 
cd to have been St. Cyprian's moderation , whereby he purged himſelf and his par 
ty from Schiſm, neminem judicaniis, Oc. judging no man , removing #0 man fromin 
Commnnion, for difference in opinion. This is , faith he, to declare men Tdolaters , ard 
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wicked, and nevertheleſs to communicate with them , reconciling thus, light to darkger, F * 


and making Chriſt and Antichriſt to be of the ſame Society. I ſpake of our forbeariy 
to cenſure other Churches, and he anſwers of communicating with them. Tha 


is one aberration from the purpoſe. But I may give him more advantage than tha Þ* 
in this caſe, Tt is one thing to communicate with material Idolaters , Hereticks, F 
or Schiſmaticks in their Idolatry , Herefie , or Schiſm, which is altogether u- 
lawful : and it is another thing to communicate with them in pious Offices, ani 


religious Duties , which may in ſome caſes be very lawful, The Orthodox Chr 
ſtians did ſometimes communicate with the Heretical Arians. And the primitin 
Catholicks with the Schiſmatical Novatians, in the ſame publick Divine Offices 
as T have formetly ſhewed in this Treatiſe, But they communicated with themin 
nothing that did favour the Hereſie of the one, or the Schiſm of the other. The 


Catholicks called the Donatiſts their Brethren, and profeſſed that they were obligdl | 
'to call them Brethren, as we read in Optatws. But the Donatifts would not vouct: Þ 


ſafe to acknowledge the Catholicks for their Brethren upon this Refuters prince 


ples , that @ man cannot ſay bis own Religion is true , but he muſt ſay the oppoſite it fall, F 


2or bold bis own certain , without cenſuring another mans, Yet it was not the Caths 


licks, but the Donatifts that did mingle light and darkneſs together, Theſe fol 5 


lowing JO are {© evident and ſoundeniable, that no man can queſtion the 
truth of them, without queſtioning his own judgement. 1. That particular Chur 


ches may fall into errours. 2. That all errours are not Eſſentials, or Fundamer i 


tals, 3. That thoſe crrours which are not in Eſſentials, do not deſtroy the true be- 


ing of a Church. 4. That nevertheleſs every one is bound according to the jul 


extent of his power , to free himſelf from them. To dote ſo upon the body as to Y 


cheriſh the ulcers, and out of hatred to the ulcers to deſtroy the being of the body, 
are both extreams. That is, fo to dote upon the name of the Church , as to = 
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rich the errours of it , or to hate the errours ſo much as to deny the being of the 
urch, 
yy 0 zeal which is like Hell , hot without light, maketh errours to be 
Eſſentials, and different Opinions different Religions , becauſe it will not dittin- 
uiſh between the good Foundation which is Chriſt , and the hay and ſtubble that 
is builded thereupon. BY ; | 

The ſecond proof of our moderation is our inward charity 3 we leave them un- 
willingly, as 2 man would leave his Fathers or his Brothers Houſe infected with 
the Plagve , defirous to return ſo ſoon as it is cleanſed. His anſwer is , that if we 
did manifeſt it by our external workg., they might bave occaſion to believe it, 1 did 
prove it by oux;external works, namely , our dayly prayers for them in our Lita- 
ny, and eſpeciglly our ſolemn anniverſary prayer tor their converſion every good 
Friday , though-ave are not ignorant how they do as ſolemnly anathematize us the 
day before. 

The third proof of our moderation was this, that we do not challenge a new 
Church, a new Religion , or new holy Ordersz we obtrude no innovation upon 
others, nor deſire to have any obtruded upon our ſelves 3 we pluck up the weeds, 
but retain all the plants of ſaving truth. To this he objes two things  * 

Firſt, to take away goodneſs is the greateſt evil, and notbing is more miſchievous than 
to abrogate good laws and good praftices. This is not to fight with us, but with his 
own ſhadow; I ſpeak of taking away errours, and he ſpeaketh againſt taking away 
goodneſs : I ſpeak of plucking up weeds, and he ſpeaks againit abrogating good 
laws and praQices 3 yea, of taking away the New Teſtament. Where is the contra- 
dition between us ? Theſe are no weeds but good plants. We retain whatſoever 
the primitive Fathers judged to be neceſſary , or the Catholick Church of this pre- 
ſent age doth unanimouſly retain , which is ſufficient. We retain other opinions 
alſo and pra&ices , but not as neceffary Articles or Eſſentials. Let him not tell 
us of the Scots Reformation, who have no better an opinion of it than it de- 
ſerves. 

His ſecond ObjeQtion is , that he who poſitively denies , ever adds the contrary to 
what he takes away ;, be that makes it an article that there is no Purgatory, no Maſs, no 
prayer to Saints , bas as many Articles as he who holds the contrary. Therefore this kind 
of moderation is a pure folly. It may be he thinketh ſo in earneſt, but we know the 
contrary, We do not hold our Negatives to be Articles of Faith. How ſhould a 
Negative, thatis, a ox ens, bea Fundamental ? This is a true' propoſition, &i- 
ther there is a Purgatory, or there is not a Purgatory. But this other is a falſe 
propoſition 3 either it is an Article of Faith that there is a Purgatory, or it is an 
Article of Faith, that there is no Purgatory. Faith is a ccrtain aſſent grounded 
upon the truth and authority of the Revealer , Opinion is an uncertain inclining 
of the mind more to the one part of the contradiction than the other. There are 
an hundred contradictions in Theological opinions between the Romanifts them< 
ſelves, much greater than ſome of theſe three Controverſies , wherein he inſtan- 
_ Yet they dare not ſay , that either the athrmatives or negatives are Articles 
of Faith, 

In things not neceſſary , a man may fluctuate ſafely between two opinions indif- 
ferently , or incline to the one more than the other without certain adherence, or 
adhere certainly without Faith. We know no other neceſſary Articles of Faith, 
but thoſe which are comprehended in the Apoſtles Creed, 

The laſt proof of our moderation was our readineſs in the preparation of our 
minds to believe and praiſe whatſoever the Catholick Church , even of this pre- 
ſent age doth univerſally believe and practiſe. This, he faith, is the greateſt mock, fool 


Propoſition of all the reſt. Wherefore? For two reaſons. Firſt, We ſay there is no 


wuverſal Church. Then we have not onely renounced our Creed, That is,the badge 
of our Chriſtianity, whereof this is an expreſs Article ,, but our reaſon alſo. If 
there be many particular Churches : wherefore not one univerſal Church , whereof 
Chriſt Himſelf is Head and King ? His onely ground of this calumny , is becauſe 
we will not acknowledge the Roman Church, that is, a particular Church to be 
the univerſal Church, , 
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fallibility of Judgement, as the univerſal Church; but we acknowledge the repre> 


The Second reaſon is, becauſe we ſay if there be a Catholick Church, it is indor. 
mined, that is , no man knows which it s, Then it is all one as if it were not, Nog 
exiftentis &- non apparentis eadem oft ratio, 1t is a brave thing to calumniate boldly 
that ſomething may ſtick. We know no virtual Church indeed , that is, one per. 
ſon: who hath in himſelf eminently , and virtually as much certainty of truth _ 
ſentative Church, that is, a General Council , and the eſſential Church , that is 
the multitude, or multitudes of believers, either of all ages which make the $ ; 
bolical Church, or of this age which make the preſent Catholick Church; bu 
mala mens , malus animus. He knoweth right well that they themſelves are di. 
vided into five or fix ſeveral opinions what that Catholick Churcl-is., into the Ay. 


' thority whereof they make the laſt reſolution of their Faith. So it'is not true of us, 


but of themſelves it is true, that their Catholick, Church is indeterminate, that is, they 
know not certainly what it is. 


SECT. VIIL 


Y Fifth ground was , that what the King and Church of England did, in the 

ſeparation of themſelves from the Court of Rome , is no more then all other 
Princes and Republicks of the Roman Communion have done in effe& , or pleaded 
for , that is, made themſelves the laſt judges of their own liberties and grievances, 
For proof whereof I inſtanced in the Emperors, the Kings of France, and the liber- 
ties of the Sallicane Church, the Kings of Spain in their Kingdoms and Domini 
ons of Sicily, Caſtile, Flanders , the Kings of Portugal, the Republick of Venix, 
and in all theſe particular caſes which were in difference between the Popes and us, 
concerning, the calling, of Eccleſiaſtical Synods , making of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, dif 
poſing Benefices, reforming the Churches within their own Dominions , rejeRing 
the Popes ſentences, Bulls, Legates , Nuncios, ſhutting up their Courts , forkid- 
ding, appeals , taking away their Tenths, firſt fruits, Penſions, Impoſitions , &:, 
To all which neither R. C. nor S. W. anſwers one word in particular. Yet he 
me in Generals. Vir Doloſus verſatur in Generalibus. If his cauſe would have bone 
it, we had had a more particular anſwer, 

Firſt , he asketh what nonſenſe will not an ill cauſe bring a deſperate Man #0 ? Cones 
do omnia , 1 grant all faving onely the Application. He muſt ſeek for the nonſenſ,, 
and the ill cauſe , and the deſperate Man nearer home. But what is the ground 
his exception ? nothing but a contradi@ion, Firſt, I would p_—_ the World tha 


Papiſts are moſt _— to Princes , perjudicing their Crown, an 
minions #0 the will of the Pope , and when Thave ſcarce done ſaying ſo, with a contr 
blaſt T drive as far back, again , eonfeſſiing all T ſaid 20 be falſe , and that the ſame Paji 
hold the Dolrine of the Proteſtants in effeft, It he will accuſe other men of contrad- 


ion , he muſt not overſhoot himſelf {> in his expreſſions, but keep himſelf tothe > 


rules of oppoſition , ad idem, ſecundum idem, & eodem tempore, Papiſis may be in 
Jurious to Princes in one reſpe&t, and do them right hn another, They may be 
diſloyal at one time , and Loyal at another. Here is no ſhadow of contradiQion 
But his greateſt fault is to change the ſubject of the propoſition, I did not ple 
either that Papiſts were injurious to Princes , or that the ſame Papiſts did hold the 
very Dodtine of the Proteſtants , nor ſo much as mention Papiſts in General , & 
ther to juſtifie them or to accuſe them. But I ſaid, that the Pope and the Cour 
of Rome. had been injurious to Roman-Catholick Princes, and that Roman-Catho 


lick Princes with their party had done themſelvesright againſt Popes and their Court. 
Here is no contrary blaſt, nor contradiQtion , any more than it is a contradiQion & 


to ſay , that the Guelphes maintained the Popes cauſe againſt the Emperour, and the 
Gibilines maintained the Emperours cauſe againſt the Pope, becauſe both faftions 
were Roman-Catholicks ,- both Italians. 

He urgeth , That the Popes did not caſt out of thewy Communion thoſe . Catholick, d& 
vines who oppoſed them, which argueth , that it is not the Roman Religion , nor any 
publick, tenet in their Church that binds any to theſe rigorons aſſertions which the Prott- 
(tants condemn, I know it is not their Religion, Our Religionand theirs is —_— 
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Discourss III. OF the Church of England, 


I know it is not the General Tenet of their Church. But it is the Tenet of the 
Court of Rome, and the Governing party amongſt them, It is but a Poor comfort 
to one that is oppreſſed by their Court , to know that there are particular Doctors 
which hold that he is wronged. But to his queſtion, Did the Pope never ex- 
communicate thoſe Doctors that oppoſed him ? Yes, ſundry times, both Princes 
and Doors, and whole Nations. Sometimes he ſpared them perhaps he did not 
eake notice of them whileſt they were living, the Pope and his Court have ſomewhat 
elſe to do than to inquire after theTenets of private Doctors, © Perhaps they lived 
about the time of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile , when it had been eaſier for 
the Pope to have caſt himſelf out of his Throne, than them out of the Church 3; or 
perhaps they lived in places without his reach : he knows who it was that ſaid, My 
Lord the Emperour defend me with the Sword, and I will defend thee with my Pen. 
What did the Sorboun Doctours in former Ages value the Court of Rome ? Now of 
late the Court of Rome have learned another method to purge their Doctours, when 
they diſpleaſe them. It is a ſhrewd ſign when Men are glad to Cut out the 
Tongues of their own witneſſes, 

Here he falls into a bitter inveRive againſt our Bloody Laws , and Bloodier Execu- 
tion, It is hard when they come to accuſe us of Blood guiltine(s, I could requite 
him with a Black Lift of Murthers and Maſſacres to the purpoſe indeed: the Wal- 
denſes alore might furniſh me with over much ſtore of matter, whoſe firſt beginning 
is ſo ancient , that it ſeemeth to me like the Spring head of Nzlws, ſcarcely to be 
ſearched out , but innocent Blood cryeth Loud enough of it elf, withouthelp, 
[ chuſe rather at this time to uſe the Buckler than the Sword : the Accuſation of 
them is no acquital of us z whatſoever he ſaith here againſt the Church or State of 
England for cruelty , is clearly and fatisfaCtorily anſwered in my Reply to the Biſhop 
of Chalcedon, whitherI refer him. ].. 

Afterwards he telleth how unluckze T am in this Chapter , that do abſolutely clear 
their Religion of Calumuy, which Proteſtants moſt injuriouſly charge upon them , thas 
their 1 ſolage to the Pope deſtroys their Subjedion to their Prince , by citing ſo many 
inſtances , where Catholicks remaining ſuch, bave diſobeyed the Pope. Their Religion 
is the ame with ours, that is , Chriſtian, and needeth not to be cleared from be- 


ing, a ſource of (edition , or an incentive to Rebellion. It is not Accuſed by us," 


bur the envious man hath ſowed tares among the wheat. No man can deny but 
that ſeditious opinions have been deviſed and diſperſed and cheriſhed in the Church 
of Rome in this la& Age , which were deſtructive to Loyalty, and due ſubjeQion 
to Princesz and how ſorue of our own Countrey Men came to be ſeaſoned, with theſe 
icious principles more than other nations, I have partly ſhewed in the place al- 
[edged. The inſtances by me citcd in this Chapter were bcfore theſe poiſonous o- 
inions were hatched , and lo are altogether impertinent to that purpoſe for which 
be eth them. They prove that thole Roman-Catholicks at that time were Loyal 
SubjeQts: they do not prove that all Roman-Catholicks at this time are Loyal Sub- 
je&s 3 that were to infer a General concluſion from particular premiſſes, or to ar- 
gue & mittore ad majus affirmative, which is mere Sophiltry, But I ſhall readily 
nt more than he proveth , and as much as he can ſeek with reaſon , that thoſe 
editious Dotrines were never Generally received , nor yet by the greater and 


- founder part, of the Roman Church , and that at this day I hope they are almoſt 


buried. If ever God be fo gracious unto, us, as to ſuffer us to meet together in a 
Council or Aſſembly , cither of the Chriſtian world , or of the Wefterz Church ; 
the- firſt thing to be done were to weed out all ſeditious opinions, both a- 
mong them and us, which are ſcandalous to Religion, and deſtructive to all Ci- 
vil Societies. | 

. In the next place he fancieth to himſelf a platform ofthe Chriſtian Church. That 
Chriſt being to build bis ſpiritual Kingdom upon the Baſis of a multitude of Earthly King- 
doms , ſaw it neceſſary., to make a Bond of Unity betwixt the Churches z that for this 
reaſon be gave the principality among bs Apoſtles to St. Peter,and conſequently to bis Suc- 
ceſſours the Biſhops of Rome, which one See might by the ordinary providence of Al- 
mighty God , keep a continuance of Succeſſion from St. Peter to the end of the World , 
which the viciſitude of bumane nature , permitted not 30 all the Apoſtolical Sces, Hence 
Rome 
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Rome 4s inveſted with the priviledge of Mother and Miſtrifi of the Church, and the 
binge upon which the common , government and Unity of the Church depends, which 
being removed , the Church vaniſheth into a pure Anarchy. Excellently well con- 
trived. Sir Thomas Moor's Extopia , ox my Lord Verulam's new Atlantis , may 
give place unto it : What great pity it was that he had not been one of Chriſts 
Counſcllers when he firſt tormed his Church ? Onely it ſeemeth a little too ſaucy 
with Chriſt, Chriſtians ſhould argue thus, Chriſt formed his Church thus, 


therefore it is the beſt form : Not thus, this is the beſt form z therefore Chrig 


formed his Church after this manner. 

The old Hermite prayed to God for rain and fair weather for his Garden, 
as he thought moſt expedient for it , and had his deſige, yet his Garden did not 
profper , whereas other Gardens which wanted that ſpecial priviledge proſpered 
well; his Brother Hermite told him the reaſon of it. Thow fool didſt thoy think 
thy ſelf wiſer than God: 1 wonder he did not go one itep higher , to make the 
Biſhop of Rome univerſal Emperour alſo; for prevention ot Civil Wars, and 
bloodſhed among Chriſtians , and ſo he might have been Rex idem hominum i. 
vumq; Sacerdss. 

Now let us take his frame in pieces , and look upon it in parcels. St, Paul rec- 
kons up, not one but ſevenbands of Unity among Chriſtians , one Body , one Sj 
rit, one Hope of our calling , one Lord, one Faith , one on ak one God, and 
Father of all, Firft , one Body, What can be more prodigious than for the 
members of the ſame Body to War one with another ? One Spirit , that is, 
the Holy-Ghoſt, which is the Soul that enliveneth the Church z Can there be a bet- 
ter Bond of Unity to'the Body , than the Soul ? One Hope of our Calling, We 
muſt be all friends in Heaven , Why do we bite and kick one another in the 
way thither ? One Lord , by. whoſe blood we are redeemed , ſhould they pur 
ſue one another as mortal enemies , who ſerve the ſame Lord ? One Faith dels 
vercd by the Apoſtles , do not adulterate, it with new deviſes, to raiſe conter- 
tions. One Baptiſm, we are marked with the ſame cogniſcance, we uſe the fame 
word, we fight under the ſame ſtandard, why do we miſtake one another for encmic? 
Laſtly, One God and Father of all, who is above all by his excellency, through all by hi 

' providence, and in all by the inhabitation of his Grace; Above all as Father,zhrough al 
as Son, #4 all as Holy-Ghoſtz for Chriſtian to fight againſt Chriſtian, is to divide thi 
one God, and commit him againſt himſelf. Among all theſe bands of unity, 
why did St. Paul forget( #nus Paps ) one Biſhop of Rome , or ſpiritual Monarch 
If there had been any ſuch thing , here had been: the proper place for it. ' 

Secondly , 1 will not diſpute with him about this , whether Chrift did give $1 
Peter 'a principality among the Apoſtles , ſo he do not rob Paxl to cloath Peter , but 
likewiſe confent to me, that this was but a Principality of Order 3 and that the 
principality of Power, did reſt in the Colledge of the Apoſtles there : and now 
in their Succefſors a General Council, which is a ſufficient band of Unity, as I har 

formerly demonſtrated. I wiſh this Refuter had expreſſed himſelf more clearly 
whether he be for a beginning of Order and Unity , or for a ſinglehead of Pow- 
er, and Juriſdiction 3 for to me he ſeemeth to hover between two , as if he 
would gladly ſay more for the Pope if he could. | 

Thirdly , it followeth, and conſequently to bis _” T like the Gerieral pro- 
poſition well enough : and conſequently to his Succeſſours, For the reaſon of the 
firſt inſtitution being of perpetual neceſlity , ſeemeth to imply ſtrongly , that ſuch 
an Headſhip of Order ought to continue in the Church , or at leaſt' may lawfully 
be continued in the Chur k. But I like nothis application to the Biſhops of Roms, 
or his Succeſſours in the See of Rome 3 That conſequence is but like a Rope of 
ſand. There is no necelfity at all, that he who ſucceedeth a man in a particulit 
Biſhoprick , ſhould ſucceed him in a higher Office, which is not annexed to that 
Biſhoprick. Asif a man ſhould argue thus 3 Such a Biſhop of ſuch a Sce died 
Lord Chancellour of England ; therefore all ſucceeding Biſhops of the ſame Sce , 
muſt ſucceed him likewiſe in the Chancellourſhip of England. If the Catholick 
Church do nominate the Biſhop of Rome for the time , that is another matters 
but that is no perpetuity to the Biſhops' of that See for ever, whether the Church 

will or not. Cer 
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Certainly , Chriſt did leave the chict Meſuagery of his Family to his ſpoule, thax 
:- the Church, and not to any ſingle ſervant , further than as ſubſervient to his 
Spouſe, But to make Rome to be the Miſtriſ of the Church , as this Refuter doth, 
and the Biſhop of Rome the Maſter of the Chure D,1 ſuch an indignity and affront , 
as no Husband would tolerate , much leſs Chriſt , who is propoſed to all Husbands 
25 the perfect pattern of conjugal Love. Husbands Love your Wives as Chrift Loved 

burch. 

__ argument drawn from the viciſhtude of humane affairs, cuts the throat of 
his cauſe: For, what priviledge hath Rome from this viciſhitude more than other 
places ? It may be demoliſhed and deſtroyed by enemies, it may be ſwallowed 
by an Earthquake as ſome great Cities have been » it may become Heretical or Ma» 
humetan, And in all theſe caſes muſt it tillcontinue Miſtriſs of the Church ? That 
were an hard condition , Nemo ſapiens Ligat fibi manns , The Church never diſpo- 
{th ſo of her Offices, that ſhe may not be able to move the rudder, accordi 
to the change of wind and weather, and to change the Mcſuagery of Ecclelia- 
Rical affairs, according to the vicifhitude of humane things. 

Let not the Refuter trifle between a primacy of Order , and a Supremacy of Pow- 
er: a Tyranny and an Anarchy are the two extreams. The Church may ſhake off 
Tyranny, and yet not vaniſh into a pare Anarchy , nor the frame thereof be utterly diſ- 
ſolved; theſe are but made Dragons, Between a Tyranny and an Anarchy , there 
is an Ariſtocracy , which was the ancient Regiment of the Chriſtian Church 3 
they know no Monarch but Chriſt their ſpiritual King. A primacy of Order is as 
ſufficient , nay more ſufficient in this caſe , to prevent all theſe dangers which he 
ſeemeth to fear, and to procure all thoſe advantages which he mentioneth , than 
a Supremacy of Power. And I hold it a reaſonable propoſition , that whoſoever 
is admmitted to the one , ſhould diſclaim the other, 

In the next paſſage, he forgetteth himſelf» over much , when he maketh #he 
Pope's principality to be the bridle which our Saviour bath put into the month of bis 
> as : So he makes the Church to be the Beaſt , and the Pope's Office to be to 


' ride upon the Church 3 No, he quite miſtaketh the matter, Our Saviour hath put 


the bridle into the hand of his Church , Dic Ecclefie, tell it to the Church, not 


————_— 
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into the mouth of his Church 3 and the Pope at the beſt is but one of the Churches - 


Eſcuries. Next, he proclaimeth the advantages of the Papacy. He doth well 
to cry up his cauſe : No man proclaimeth in the Market that he hath rotten wazes 
to (ell, But it is but with an if, If this authority were duly preſerved and governed, 
no diflention ins Faith or Diſcipline, nay not any war among Chriſtian Princes , could an- 
noy the world, What Chriſtian Prince can chuſe but be glad to bave an arbitrator ſo pru- 
dent , ſo pious , ſo diſinterreſſed as a good Pope ſhould be ? He brings to my mind, our 
old diſtinQion between Plato and Ariſtotle, Plato ſcripſit ſomnians, Ariftoteles vigilans , 
Plato writ dreaming , and Ariſtotle waking : the one looked upon men as they 
ought to be, and the other as they were , which was much more proper for one 
that was to write politicks. 

If all things were as they ſhould be , we ſhould have a braveworld : but if 
we look upon the caſe without an it , or & he ſhowld be , we ſhall find 
the Papacy as it is ſetled, or would have been, fo far from deſerving theſe 
Eulogiums which he gives it, that it hath been the cauſe either procreating,, or 
conſerving , or both, of all the Schiſms , and all the greater Eccleſiaſtical difſen- 
tions in Chriſtendom , and rather an incentive to war for its own intereſt and ad- 
vantage, than a means of peace and reconciliation among Chriſtian Princes. 

But now reader, look to thy ſelf that thou receive no hurt;tor he hath undertaken to 
let us ſee all the arrows which T bave ſhot againſt them falling down upon mine own bead. 
Yes, at the Greek Calends , when an oblique and a perpendicular motion,are the 
ſame. But let us ſee how he attempts to prove it : Becauſe the Papacy DT : 
and ftrong in all theſe Countries which have reſiſted the Pope , when they conceived that 
be encroached on their Liberties , &'c. whereas the Reformation bas made England an 
beadlefi Synagogue , without Brotherhood or Order. Neither ſo, nor fo , the Eaſtern , 
Southern, and Northern Churches admit no Papacy , nor any thing higher than 
the chiefeſt Patriarch. A great part of the «T1 Churches, have ſhaken off the 
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Roman Yoke 3 and the reſt- who do ſtill acknowledge the Papacy , do it with ſuch 
cautions ,/ and reſervations , and reſtrictions, eſpecially France and Sicily , that x 
think the Cardinal Legate in the Council of Trent , had reaſon to fay , that þs 
would rather perſwade the Pope to give up bis Keys to St. Petcr , than bold them POR 
ſuch terms, 1 bclieve , not one of them all doth admit ſuch a Papacy, as the Rg. 
man Court endeavoured to have obtruded upon them. 

Whereas he ſiileth England, an headleſs Synagogue , without Brotherhood or 
Order , he ſecth or may ſee, that for Order, we -are as much for it as himſelf. 
for Chriſtian Brotherbood , we maintain it three times larger than himſelt;. and for 
his headleſs Synagogue , they want no Head who have Chriſt for a ſpiritual Heaq 
a General Council tor an Eccleſiaſtical Head, and a gracious Chriſtian Prince for ; 
Political Head. That Title would better have become themſelves about two or 
three moneths ſince , who ſometimes have two or three heads , ſometimes a bro. 
ken head , ſometimes never an head, 

The. Proteſtants do not attempt to make themſe)ves a diſtin Body from the reſi 
of the Chriſtian world , much leſs do they arrogate to themſelves alone the name 
of the true Church, as the Romaniſts do 3 but they content themſelves to be par 
of the Catholick Church. That they have any differences among them cither in 
dodtrine or diſcipline , it is the fault of the Court of. Rome, which woufd not give 
way to an uniform Reformation of the Weſtern Church 3 But that their Controver- 
ſies are neither ſo many , nor of any ſuch moment as he imagineth , the Harmony 
of Confeſſions publiſhed in Print , will demonſtrate to all the world, So far is he 
wide from the truth , that they have no more Unity than a body compoſed of 
Turks, Jews , Hereticks , and Chriſtians z who have neither the ſame body, no 
the ſame ſpirit , nor the ſame hope of their Calling, nor the ſame Lord , nor the 
ſame Faith, nor the ſame Baptiſm , nor the ſame God to their Father : But he 
ſaith , our Faith conſiſteth in unknawn Fundamentals, which i4 a meer ſhift , until 
we exhibit a liſt of ſuch points. We need not , the Apoſtles have-done it to our 
hands in the Creed , and the Primitive Chuzch hath ordained, tHat no more ſhould 
be exacted of any , of Turks or Fews in point of Faith , when they were convert: 
cd from Paganiſm , or Fewiſm to Chriſtianity, 


SECT. Ix 


|| N the Eighth Chapter , I proved that the Pope , and the Court cf Rome, were 
moſt guilty of the Schiſm , and ſhall not need to repeat or fortifie any thing 3 
that which he oppoſcth being of ſo little conſequence. 

To the farſt argument, he denieth that +he Church of Rome is but a Siſter or a Me 
ther , and not a Miftriſs to other Churches : It is their ſaying it , and our denying it 
( faith he ) till they have proved what they affrm. To gratific him, 1 will do it 
though it be needleſs. Let him conſult with St. —_— in his fourth Book of Con- 
{ideration , to his moſt loving Friend Exgenius the Pope, ſo he ſtiles him, Amar 
tiſime Eugeni. If they would liſten to St. Bernard's honeſt advice, it would tend 
much to the peace of Chriftendome. $i auderem dicere , if T durſt ſay it , theſe ar 
the paſtures of Devils rather than of Sheep. And , Exi de Hur Chaldzorum ; or, 
Go out of this Hur of the Chaldeans ( Rome ) .It will not repent thte of thy baniſh- 
ment , #0 bave changed the City for the world. But to fatisfie his demand. Thus 
that Father, Conſideres ante omnia ſanGiam Romanam Ecclefiam cui Deo autiore frets 
Ecclefiarum matrem eſſe non Dominam , te vero non Dominum Epiſcoporum , ſed unum tx 
ipfc Above all things conſider , that the boly Roman Church over which thou art placed 
y God , is a Mother of other Churches , not a Lady cr Miſtriſs , and thou thy ſelf art 
ot a Maſter of other Biſhops , but one of them. 

Sccondly, He denieth that the Church of Rome obtrudeth any new Creeds , where- 
as I accuſed not the Church of Rome for it , but the Court of Rome , and for proot 
produced the Bull of Pixs the Fourth in the point., as it is ſet down at the cnd 
the Council of Trent 3 wherein he ſets forth a new Form of Confeſſion of Faith, 
containing many new Articles , which he cnjoyncth all the Clergy, and all Reli- 
gious perlons to {wear unto 3 and that they will teach it to all others _ their 
charge , 
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charge, that there may be an uniform Contettion of Faith among Chriſtians , Ex- 

tra quam non ft ſalus , without which there is no falvation; If he deny this autho- 

rity , he and I are nearer an union than the Coutt of Rome and he. 
My third Argument was , becaule they maintain the Pope in his rebellion againſt 

a general Council. To this Argument he anſwers not a word , fo a5 I am conhr- 

med more and more in my ſul icion, that notwithſtanding all his ſpecious preten- 

ces for the Papacy , he himſelt is one of thoſe , who prefer the Council belvet the 
Pope , and attribute to the Pope onely an Exordium unitats. But he ſpareth me 

not upon the by, __ the Reader, that 7 lay the axe not t0 the root of Schiſm , but 

to mine own legs , and bias me good night , my wits are in the dark, If it were ſo that 

I ſhould ſteal a nap, it is neither felony nor treaſon, Aliquando bonus dormitat Ho- 
mers, But what is it that raiſcth this great wind of words? Forſooth becauſe 1 fay, 

that ( the Papacy ) (qua talis) as it is now maintained by many, with Superiority 
above General Councils , &c. is the cauſe , either procreant , or conſervant , or 
both, of all, or the moſt part of the Schiſms in Chriſtendom. To ſay as it is main- 
tained by many , doth imply , that it is not ſo maintained by all, and therefore not the 
Papacy , qua talisz for ſo Catholicks bave not the leaſt difference among them. He 
might as well tell us, that wherein they all agree, they have no difference. But 

do not ſome Roman-Catholicks ſubje& the Pope to a General Council ? and other 
ſubje& a General Council to the Pope? Do not the greater part of them , both for 
number , dignity, and power , who fit at the Stern , who hold the Bridle, (that 

he ſpoke of even now) in their hands , to govern the Church, ſubje&t a General 
Council to the Pope ? And then might not I ſay well | the Papacy qua tals | my 
concluſion was not againſt the Church of Rome in general, but againſt the Po 

and Court of Rome, that they were guilty of Schiſm. And now to let him ſee 

that I did not fleep, I will reduce mine argumentinto form , without a [ qua talis.] 
They who ſubje& a General Council , which is the higheſt tribunal of Chriſtians 
to the Pope , are guilty of Schiſmz but the Pope and Court of Rome , with all 
their maintaſhers , that is , the much greater part of their writers do ſubje& a Ge- 
neral Council to the Pope 3 therefore they are guilty of Schiſm, OF the ſame na- 

ture ishisexception to my fourth charge, They who take away the line of Apoſtoli- 

cal ſucceſſion throughout the world , except in the See of Rome, who make all 
Epiſcopal Juriſdition to low from the Pope of Rome , and to be founded in 

his Laws , to be imparted to other Biſhops, as the Popes Vicars and Coadjutors , 
aſſumed by them into part of their charge, are Schiſmaticks z but the Pope and 
Court of Rome, and their maintainers do thus. To which his onely anſwer is, 

that this is a more groſs and falſe imputation than any of the reſt. Becauſe it is not 

their General Tenet, neither did I urge it againſt them all in General, 

But becauſe he takes no notice of theſe Tenets, but as Private opinions , If you 

will diſÞute againſt private opinions , cite your Authours , and argue againſt them , not 

the Church. Let him know , that theſe are the moſt common and moſt currant 
opinions of their writers. Of the former, Bellarmine ſaith , that it is almoſt de fide De concil, L. 2, 
a point of Faith, He faith that the Council of Florence ſeemed to have defined it , c: 17: 
though not ſo expreſlyz and that the Council of Lateran hath defined it moſt ex- P* ©9016 & + 
preſly. And the words of that Council ſeem to import no leſs, that it is moſt ma- * 
mifeſt that the Biſhop of Rome bath authority over all Councils, Tanquam ſuper omnis » 
Confilia authoritatem habentem. And for the latter opinion , Bellarmine declares it 

to be moſt true , que ſententia eſt veriſſima , cites great Authours for it 3 'and faith, 

that it ſeemeth to have been the opinion of the old Schoolmen, That Biſhops do de- De Rom. pont, 
rive all their Furiſdiftion from the Pope , as all the virtue of the members is derived from #- 4c, 22 & 
the bead , or as all the virtue of the branches ſprings from the root , or as the water in *** 
the ſtream flows from the fountain , or as the light of the beams is from the Suns This 

s high enough, , 
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Anſwered, that we hold Communion with thrice ſo many Chriſtians as they do, 

He replyeth, that if by Chriſtians Tmean thoſe who lay claim #0 the name of 
Chriſt , be neither denies my anſwer , nor envies me my multitude ; for Manichees , 
Gnoſticks, Carpocratians, Arians, Neſtorians , Eutychians , &c. without  mumber, 
do all ufurp the honour of this title , adding that be doth moſt faithfully proteſt , he doth 
not think,, I bave any ſolid reaſon to refuſe Communion to the worſt of them. O God 
how is it poſhble that prejudice and partiality , or an habit of alteration ſhould 


| makeChriſtians and Paſtours ofChriſts flock to ſwerve ſo far,not only from truth and 
| charity,but fromall candor and ingenuity?Wherein can he orall the world,charge the 
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Church of England, or the Church of Greece, or indeed any of the Eaſtern, Southern 
or Northern Chriſtians, with any of theſe Hereſies? It is true, ſome few Eaſtern Chri. 
ſtiane, in compariſon of thoſe innumerable multitudes, are called Neftorians,and ſome 
others, by reaſon of ſome unuſual expreſhons ſuſpe&ed of Extychianiſm , but 
both moſt wrongfully. Is this the requital that he makes to ſo many of theſe poor 
Chriſtians for maintaining their Religion inviolated, ſo many ages under Maby- 
metan Princes ? Tet Michael the Archangel , when be diſputed with the Devil about 
the body of Moſes , durſt nor bring a railing accuſation againſt him , but ſaid, the Lid 
rebuke thee. The beſt is, we are cither wheat or Chaff of the Lords floor ; but 
their tongues muſt not winnow us. Manes a mad man, as his name ſignifies, 
feigned himſelf to be Chriſt , choſe twelve Apoſtles, and ſent them abroad ty 
preach his crrours, whoſe diſciples were called Manichees > they made two Gods 


one of good called light: another of evil called darkneſs 3 which evil God did 


make impure creatures of the more fzxculent parts of the matter 3 he created the 
world ; he made the old teſtament 3 Hereupon they held fleſh and wine to he 
impure: and Marriage to be unlawful , and uſed execrable purifications of the 
creatures z They taught that the ſoul was the ſubſtance of God 3 tat war ws 
unlawful ; that bruit beaſts had as much reaſon as men : that Chriſt was not tre 
man , nor came out of the womb of the Virgin , but was a phantaſm 3 that Ju 
Baptiſt was damned for doubting of Chriſt 3 that there was no laſt Judgement; 
that ſins were inevitable: many of which errours they ſucked from the Gnoſtidy 
and Carpocratians, The Neſtorians divided the perſon of Chriſt 3 and the Exydi- 
ans contounded his natures : What is this to us, or any of thoſe Churches which 
we defend? we accurſe all their errors, If he be not more careful in making his 
charge , he will ſoon forfeit the ſtock of his credit. 

He ingageth himfelt that if I can ſhew bim but one Church , which never changed 
Dodirine which their Fathers taught them , as received from the Apoſtles , which is ntin 
communion with the Roman Church ,,he will be of that ones communion. I wih 
he may make good his word. I ſhew him not onely one, but all the Eaferr, 
Southern, Northern, and I hope Weſtern Churches , who never changed their Creed 
which comprehends a!l theſe neceſſary points of ſaving truth , which they rect 
ved from their Anceſtours , by an uninterrupted Line of Succeſſion from the Apo- 
files. As for Opinions or Truths of an inferiour nature, there is no Church 
of them all, that hath changed more from their Anceſtours , even in theſe very 
controverſics that are between them and us, than the Church of Rome.' For the 
clear proof whereof I refer him to DoQtor Fields appendix to his third book of the 
Church, and the firſt part of his appendix to four books , at the latter end 
the firſt Chapter; | | 

I pleaded that the Councitof Trent was not general 3 I had reaſon, The cor- 
ditions of a general Council recited by Bellarmine are , that the ſummons be gener: 
there none were ſummoned but onely out of the Weſtern Church. That the fo 
Protopatriarchs be preſent by themſelves or their deputies z there was not one of then 
preſent. That ſome be preſent from the greater part of all Chriſtian Provinces3 there 


Concit: 1: 1+ 6+ \,ere none out of three parts of four of the Chriſtian world.He ſaith, the other Patriarch 


were Hereticks. Though it were true, yet untill they were lawfully heard and condem- 


ned in a General Council, or refuſed to come to their trial, and were condemned fo 
their 
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their obſtinacy, they ought to have been ſummoned 3 yea , of all others, they eſpe- 
cially ought to have been ſummoned. But where were they heard , or 
tried, or condemned of Hereſie,by any Council or Perſon that had Juriſdiction over 
them?Others of his fellows will be contented to accuſe them of Schiſm,and not pro- 
nounce them condemned Hereticks. Guido the Carmelite is over partial and temera- 
rious in accuſing them without ground,asſome of his own party do confeſs,and vin- 
dicate them : And Alphonſw & Caſtro taketh his information upon truſt from him. 
The plain truth is , their onely crime is , that they will not ſubmit to - the Popes 
ſpiritual Monarchy , and ſo were no fit Company for an Italian Council. 

His demand, ( Is not a Parliament the generall repreſentative of the nation, unleſi 
every Lord though a ky9wn and condemmed Rebel be ſummoned? or unleſi every member 
that bath a right to fit there be preſent? ) is altogether impertinent. Neither hath 
the Pope that Power over a General Council that the King hath over the Parlia- 
mentz Neither are the Protopatriarchs known condemned Rebels; Neither is this 
the caſe, whether the neceſſary or negleCive abſence of ſome particular members, 
but whether the abſence of whole Provinces , and the much greater part of the 
Provinces of Chriſtendom for want of due ſummons , do difable a Council from 
being a General repreſentative of the whole Chriſtian world. And as it is imper- 
tinent, ſo it makes altogether againſt himſelf. Never was there a Seſfion of a 
National Parliament in England , wherein ſo few members were preſent, as were 
in the pretended General Council of Trent , at thi deciding of the moſt weighty 
controverſie concerning the rule of Faith. Never here lawful Parliament in- 
England wherein there were more Knights and Burgeſſes out of one Province, than 
out of all the reſt of the Kingdom; Never was there lawful Parliament in England, 
the As whereof either of ' one kind or of another might be queſtioned by any 
ſingle Province , as the Acts of the Council of Trent, in point of Diſcipline , or 
queſtioned by . the Church of France. The queſtion is not , whether Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Superiours may forbear to execute , but whether inferiours may renounce and 
proteſt againſt the execution. One of the prime priviledge of Parliament is to ſpeak 
freely : but this was not allowed in the Council of Trent. 

He excepteth againſt ſome angry expreſſions of mine , Where I call the Biſhops of 
Traly bungry paraſitical penſioners , not foreſeeing it might be retorted upon mine own 
condition, And here he addeth in a ſcoffing manner, I: ſcemeth , my Lord, you 
ke a good Table , ſpeak the truth boldly , and have great Revenues independant of any. 
I ſpake not there out of Paſſion againſt them , nor of ancient Talian Biſhops, but 
meer Epiſcopals, a great part of which were Tralians 3 Nor all of them , butonly 
ſuch as were the Popes creatures, raiſed and maintained by him for his own ends : 
Whether theſe were bis bungry paraſitical | — they know beſt, who know 
; moſt. As for my (elf, I never raiſed my ſelf by any infinuations ; I was never pa- 
raſitical penſioner to any man, nor much frequented. any mans Table. If mine 
own be pot ſo good as it hath been , yet contentment and a good conſcience is a 
continual feaſt, and a golden bed of reſt. And I thank God, I can ſay heartily 
with Holy Fob , The Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken away, Bleſled be the Name 
of the Lord, What was this to his cauſe. 

To prove the Council of Trent was not free , Icited ſome things out of the 
Hiſtory of that Council , and ſome things out of Sleidan. To which he anſwer- 
eh nothing but this, That it is a falſe injurious calumny , *taken out of Sleidan , ac- 
counted by their party a ſtark, liar and forger. This is a very caſy kind of refuting , 
as good as Bellarmine thou lycſt. 

To the Plea of the Patriarchal authority of the Biſhop of Rome , over Britain , 
I gavethree ſolutions, 

Firſt, that Britain was no part of the Roman Patriarchate, 

Secondly, That although it had been, yet the Popes have both quitted ,and forfei- 
ted their Patriarchal.Power,and though they had not,yet it is lawfully transferred. 

Thirdly, that the difference between them and us is not concerning any Pa- 
triarchal rights. To none of theſe doth he offer to give any anſwer , but onely 
to one paſſage , where I indeavour to prove that a ſpiritnal Monarchy from Chriſt, 
and a Patriarchal anthority from the Church are inconſiſtent, From whence the 
Rea» 
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Reader may make this collection, that becauſe the Pope was undoubtedly conſtituted 
a Patriarch by the Church, therefore as undoubtedly he was not inſtituted a ſpiritua 
Prince by Chrift. And all the anſwer that he giveth to this is,thatI argue weakly and 
fillily, Satis pro imperio. This is Magiſtical enough: as if he were another Py;þ,. 
gorar , that we muſt receive his dictates for Oracles. I will ſet down the 
argument for the Readers ſatisfaction, It may be at the ſecond reading, this 
Refuter will not find it altogether ſo weak and filly. To be a Patriarch, andy, 
be an univerſal Biſhop in that ſenſe , are inconſiſtent , and imply a contradifiion in. 


jeto. The one profeſſeth humane, the other challengeth divine inſtitution; the one 


hath a limited- Juriſdittion over a certain Province; the other pretendeth to an 
unlimited Juriſdiction over the whole world : the one is Subje& to the Canons 
the Fathers, and a meer executer of them , and can do nothing either againg 
them or beſides them 3 the - other challengeth an abſolute Soveraignty above the 
Canons , beſides.the Canons , againſt the Canons, To make them, to abrogate 
them, to ſuſpend their influence by a #o# obſtante , to diſpenſe with them 
in ſuch caſes wherein the Canons give no diſpenſative Power , at his own pleaſure, 
when he will , where he will, to whom he will, Therefore to claim a Power 
Paramount, and Soveraign Monarchical regality over the Church , is implicite 

and in effe& to diſclaim a Patriarchal Ariftocratical dignity , and on theother 
fide, the donation and acceptance of ſuch a Patriarchal Ariſtocratical dignity, is 
convincing proof that he was not formerly poſſeſſed of a Sovereign Monarchicil 
Royalty. ; 

To the point of Sacrifice , he faith, that T bide it in obſcure zerms , and ſhuft 
certain common words, In Anſwer, I believe his meaning is quite contrary , that] 
have ſet it down over diſtintly, It I ſhufle any thing , 1 muſt ſhuMe my own 
words, for I ſeeno Anlwer of his to ſhufle among them. His exception againſt 
our Regiſters, that he could never bear that any Catholick, eſteemed indications were eve 
admitted to a free peruſal of them, ſhews onely, that he underſtandeth not what out 
Regiſters are. They are publick Offices, whither every man may repair at his plex 
ſurez and if he will be at the charge of a Search and a Tranſcription, may not on- 
ly peruſe them freely,but have an authentick copy of any A that is there recorded. 

Towards the concluſion of his Treatiſe , he inveigheth againſt our uncharitx 
bleneſs , that it is nos enough to ſatisfie our uncharitable eyes , that ſo many of then 
bave been b anged drawn and quartered for their Religion , telling us , that on all «c- 

fions we are ſtill upbraiding the liberty given to Papiſt; , and adviſeth us , never here- 
after to be ſo impertinent as to repine at their liberty, Doubtleſs , he found this in 
his own fancy 3, for in my Diſcourſe there is nothing either of repining or upbrii 
ding : but this point of the penal Laws hath been formerly handled at large. 

Laſtly , To his expedient to procure peace and unity , that is , To receive the 
root of Chriftianity , that is a pradiical infallibility in the Church. We do readily ac- 
knowledge that the true Catholick Church is fo far infallible , as is neceſſasy to the 
Salvation of Chriſtians, that is the end of the Church. But the- greater difficulty 
will be , what this Catholick Church is, wherein they are not onely divided from 
us, but more among themſelves. 

But becauſe he hath another exception to a teſtimony of mine in bis Schiſm diſ- 
armed, 1 will make bold to give it an Anſwer here alſo: Even when the Grecians 
were diſguſted, and refuſed unity , they acknowledged the power of the Biſhop vf Rome, 
as appears by a teſtimony of Gerlon , cited by your friend Biſhop Brounhall againſt him- 
ſelf, which witneſſeth that the Grecks departed from the then Pope , with theſe word: , 
We acknowledge thy power, we | cannot ſatisfie your covetouſneſs , live by your ſelves. | 
Doth he think that power is always taken in the better ſenſe ? The words are not 
poteſtatem tuam recognoſcimus , we acknowledge thy juſt power; yet even poteſtas is 
taken ſometimes in the worſer ſenſe; as, poteſtas renebrarum , the power of dark 
neſſe : but potentiam tuam recognoſcimus,, we acknowledge thy might; which w ords 
might be uſed by a true man toan High-way rebber. The Greeks accounted the 

Latines Hereticks and Schiſmaticks , and principally upon this ground of the Pope's 
chim of a Spiritual Monarchy , and that Gerſon apprehended their words in this 
ſenſe, it may appear by the context. His Poſition is this, That men ought not A 
ray 
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rally 10 be bound by the poſitive determinations of Popes , to bold and believe one and the 
"me Form of Government , in things that do not immediately concern the truth of onr 
Faith, and the Goſpel. From thence he proceedeth to ſet down ſome different Cu- 
toms of the Greek, and Latine Churches, both which he doth juſtifie, citing St. 
Auſtine to prove, that in all ſuch things the cuſtome of the countrey is to be ob- 
ſerved. And among the reſt of the Differences , this was one, that the Greek, 
Church paid not ſuch Subſidies and Duties as the Gallicane Church did. It ſeem- 
eth that the Pope would have exacted them, and that thereupon the Grecians did 
ſeparate from him , uſing this free expreſſion , Potentiam tuam recognoſeimus , avari- 


Gerf. þ. 4- 
Serm. de pace 


tiam tuam implere non poſſumus , vivite per vos We know thy might, we are not able Os unit. Cyril. 
20 ſatisfie thy covetouſneſs, live by your ſelves. And from thence the atorcſaid confiderat. 


Authour draweth this Concluſion , that per hanc confiderationem bene captam, Oc, 
upon this conſideration , they might proceed to the Reformation of the French 


Church, and the Liberties thereof , notwithſtanding the contradition which perhaps - 


ſome of the Court of Rome would make, There is not one word or {ſyllable herein 
that maketh againſt me, but there is both the praQice of the Greek Church, and 
the Opinions of Gerſox , for the juſtification of our Reformation , and Separatin 
from the Court of Rome. 
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on, for the firſt ſix hundred years, and ſo ought to continue. page 379 
Seaton V, 
That the King and Church of England bad ſufficient authority i: withdray 
their obedience from Rome. Fage 379 
tection VT. 
That the King and Church of England , bad ſufficient Grounds to ſepara, 
from the C ourt of Rome. [age 382 
Section VII. 
That the King and Church of England proceeded with due moderaticn, 


YT Lage 355 
tection V [ TT 
That all Princes and Republicks of the Roman Commupion , do in efſ*@ the 
ſame thing which Heury the Eighth did, when they have occaſion , or at 
the leaft to plead forit. rage 403 
Section I X. 
That the Pope and Court of Rome are moſt guilty of that Schiſme, 
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GUARDED, 


And beaten back upon the 


Right Owners. 


SHEWING, 


That our great Controverfie about Papal Power is not a 
Queſtion of Faith, but of Intereſt and Profir, not with 
the Church of Rome, but with the Court of Rome , 
wherein the true Controverfie doth conſiſt, who were 
the firſt Innovators, when.and where theſe Papal Inno- 
vations firſt began in England, with the Oppoſicion that 
was made againſt them. | 
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of Deray, 


ACTS xxv. 10. 

I fland at Czlar's Fudgement-ſeat , where T ought to be Judged, 
PSALM xix. 2, 

Dies diei erutiat Verbum , & nox notli indicat Scientiam, 
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ENGLAND. 


Chriſtian Reader , 


HE great buſtling in the Controverſie concerning Papal power, or the Diſ- 
, cipline of the Church, hath been either about the true ſenſe of ſome 
| Texts of Holy Scripture As , thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
| will I build my Church, and to thee will I give the Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and Feed my Sheep : Or about ſome priviledges 
conferred upon the Roman See by the Canons of the Fathers , and the Editis of Empe- 
rours , but pretended by the RdAtnan Court , and the maintainers thereof , to be held by 
Divine Right, I endeavour in this Treatiſe to diſabuſe thee , and to ſhew that this chal- 
lenge of Divine Right , is but a Blind, or Diverſion , to withhold thee from findang out 
the true State of the Queſtion, So the Hare makes ber doubles and her jumps before ſhe 
comes to her Form, to binder Tracers from finding ber out. 

I demonſtrate to thee , that the true Controverſie is not concerning $t. Peter , we have 
no formed difference about St. Peter , nor about any point of Faith , but of intereſt and 
profit z nor with the Church of Rome , but with the Court of Rome , and wherein it 
doth conſiſt , namely, in theſe Queſtions , Who ſhall confer Engliſh Biſhopricks > who 
ſhall convocate Engliſh Synods 2 who ſhall receive Tenths, and Firſt-fruits , and Oaths of 
Allegiance and Fidelity * Whether the Pope can makg binding Laws in England , with- 
out the conſent of the King and Kingdom , or diſpenſe with Engliſh Laws at his own 
Pleaſure , or call Engliſh Suojeds to Rome without the Prince's leave , or ſet up Legan- 
tine Courts in England. againſt their wills ? And this I ſhew not out of the opinions of 
particular Authours , but out of the publick Laws of the Kingdom. 

T prove moreover out of our Fundamental Laws , and the Writings of our beſt Hiſto- 
ringraphers, that all theſe Branches of Papal power were Abuſes , and Innovations , and 
Uſurpations , firſt attempted to be introduced into England above Eleven bundred years 
after Chriſt , with the names of the Innovators, and the preciſe time when each innovation 
began, and the oppoſition that was made againſt it, by our Kings , by our Biſhops, by our 
Peers , by our Parliaments , with the groans of the Kingdom under theſe Papal innova- 
1101s and extortions. 

Likewiſe in point of Dofirine , thou baſt been inſtrufied that the Catholick, Faith doth 
comprebend all thoſe points which are controverted between us and the Church of Rome 
without the expreſs belief whereof no Chriſtian can be ſaved : whereas in truth all theſe 
are but opinions ,, yet ſome more dangerous than others. If none of them had ever .beett 
ſtarted in the world, there is ſufficient to Salvation for points to be believed in the Apo- 
ſtles Creed, Tato this Apoſtolical Faith profeſſed in the Creed , and explicated by the 
Four firſt Genezal Councils , and onely into this Faith we have all been Faptiſed. Fat 
F bs 
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be it from us to imagine , that the Catbolick Church hath evermore baptiſed, and dy 
ftill baptiſe but into one balf of the Chniſtian Faith. 

In ſumme , doſt thou de(re to live in the Communion of the true Catholick Church 
So do I. But as I dave not change the cogniſance of my Chriſkeanity , that is my Creed 
nor enlarge the Chriſtian Faith 7 I mean the Eſſentials of it )) beyond thoſe bound; which, 
the Apoſtles bave ſet : So I dare not (to ſerve the intereſt of the Roman Court ) jj, 
the Catholick, Church , which Chriſt bath purchaſed with bis blood , to a fourth or ; fifth 
part of the Chriſtian world, 

Thou art for tradition , ſo am T. But my tradition is not the tradition of one paricy, 
lar Church contradified by the tradition of another Church , but the univerſal and 
tual tradition of the Chriſtian world united. Such a tradition is a full proof , which i 
received ſemper , ubique , & ab omnibus 3 always, every where, and by all Chrifi 
ans. Neitber do T look, upon the oppoſition of an handful of Hereticks, ( they are m 
more being compared to the innumerable multitudes of Chriftians , ) in one or two agg, 
as inconſiſtent with univerſality , any more than the bigheſt mountains are Pas, 2. 
with the roundneſs of the earth. 

Thou defireft to bear tbe ſame reſpe& to the Church of Rome that thy Anceſtours dig; 
ſo do T. But for that ſulneſs of power, yea, coattive power in the exteriour Court, oxy 
the SubjeAs of other Princes , and againſt their wills , deviſed by the Court of Rone, 
not by the Church of Rome it is that perniciow ſource from whence all theſe Uſurpating 
did fpring. Our Anceſtours from time to time made Laws againſt it : and our Reforny 

tion in point of Diſcipline being rightly underſiood, was but a purſuing of their ſteps. Th 
' zrue Controverſie is, Whether the Biſhop of Rome ought by Divine Right t0 bave th 
external Regiment of the Engliſh Church, and coaizve juriſdiftion in Engliſh Coury, 
over Engliſh Subjetis , againſt the will of the King and the Laws of the Kingdom, 
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And beaten back upon the 


| Right Owners: 


Or, A Clear and Civil 


ANSWER 


To the Railing 


ACCUSATION 


Of S.. in his late BOOK, called, 


Shiſm Diſpatchd. 


EE Hatſoever S. W. alias Mr. Serjeant doth intimate to the contrary, 
(for he dare not cough out,) it is a moſt undeniable truth, that no 
particular Church , { no not the Church of Rome it (elf ) is ex- 
Dl empted from a pollibility of falling into errours in Faith. When 
CE SFOD2W theſe errours are in Eſſentials of Faith , which are neceſſary to 
SZS=Q ſalvation neceſſitate medii , they deſtroy the being of that Church 
which is guilty of them, But if theſe errours be in inferiour points, 
ſuch as are neither abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation to be known, nor to be be- 
lieved before they be known 3 ſuch an Erroneous Church Erring without obſi- 
nacy and holding the truth implicitly preparatione animi , may and doth till con- 
tinue a true member of the Catholick Church , and other Coordinate Churches 
may and ought to maintain Communion with it , notwithſtanding that they 
diſſent in opinion. But if one Church before a lawful determination ſhall ob- 
trude her own Errours or opinions upon all other Churches as a necefſa 
condition of her Communion , or after determination ſhall obtrude doubtful 
opinions ( whether they be Erroneous or not ) as neceſſary Articles of Chriſtian 
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Faith, and ſo not onely explain , but likewiſe enlarge the Ancient Creeds , ihe 


becometh Schiſmatical : As on the other fide , that Church which ſhall not our. 
wardly acquieſce after a Tegal determination , and ceaſe todiſturb Chriſtian Unity 
though her Judgement may be ſound , yet her praQiſe is Schiſmatical, , 
. This.is the very &aſe-betwixt the Churches of Rome and England, She obtrug. 
cth doubtful opinions as neceſſary Articles of Faith , and her own Errours a 
neceſſary conditions of Communion , Which Mr. Serjeant every where miſſeth 
and miſteth with his prevarications. Icannot more fhitly reſemble his diſcourſs 
than to a Winter Torrent , Which aboundeth with Water when there is no need 
of it ,” But in Summer when it ſhould be uſeful, it is dried up : So he is full of 
proofs ( which he miſcalleth Demonſtrations ) where there is no controverſie between 
us, and where the water ticks indeed 3 he is as mute as a fiſh, He taketh great 
pains to prove that the Catholick Church is infallible in ſuchthings as are neceſſ: 
to Salvation. Whom doth he ſirike ? He beateth but the air ,-We ſay the fame: 
But we deny that his Church of Rome is this Catholick Church, and that the 
Differences between us are in ſuch things as are neceſſary to Salvation. Here where 
he ſhould demonſtrate if he could , he favours himſelf. He proveth that it is un 
reaſonable to deny that or doubt of it which is received by the Univerſal Tradition 
of the whole Chriſtian World. What is he ſecking ? Surely he doth not ſeek the 
Queſtion here in Earneſt , but as he who ſought for an Hare under the Leads; he. 
cauſe he muſt ſeek her as well where ſhe was not, as where ſhe was. We con- 
fels that writing addeth no new authority to tradition , Divine writings and 
Divine tradition , Apoſtolical writings and Apoſtolical traditions, if they he 
both alike certain , have the ſame authority: And what greater certainty can he 
imagined than the Univerſall Atteſtation of the Catholick Symbolicall Church of 
Chriſt, But the right Controverſy lyeth on the other hand. We deny that 
the. Tradition whereupon they ground their Opinions , wherein we and They 
diſſent, is univerſall ,cither in regard of time , or place. 

He endeavoureth with Tooth and Nayle to eſtabliſh the Roman Papacy Fure 6 
vin , but for the extent of Papall power he leaveth it free to Princes , common- 
wealths , Churches , Univerlſities.,'and particular Doors to Diſpute it, and 
bound it, and to be Judges of their own priviledges. Yet the main controverli, 
I might fay the onely neceſſary controverſie between them and us, is about the 
extent of -Papal power, as ſhall be ſeen in due place. If the Pope would content 
himſelf with his exordium wnitatis , which was all that his primitive przdeceſſour 
had , and is as much as a great part as his own Sons will allow him at this day; 
we are not ſo hard hearted and uncharitable , for ſuch an innocent Title or Office, 
to diſturb the peace of the Church. Nor do envy him ſuch a preheminence + 
mong Patriarchs as St. Peter had ( by the confeſſion of his own party ) ameng 
the Apoſtles. But this will not be accepted , either he will have all or none, Px 
tronages, Tenths, Firſt Fruits , Inveſtitures, appeals , Legantine Courts, and in 


one word an abſolute Soveraignty or nothing. It is nothing unleſs he may bind 


all other Biſhops to maintain his uſurped Royalties, under the pretended name 
of Regalia Santti Petri, by an Oath contradictory to our old Oath of Allegiance, 
although all theſe enchroachments are dircly deſftruftive to the ancient Laws and 
liberties both of the Britiſþ and Engliſh Churches, So we have onely caſt off his 
boundleſs Tyranny, It is he and his Court who have deſerted and diſclaimed his 
own juſt regulated authority , as appeareth by the right ſtating - of the Queſtion. 
But Mr. Serjeant Lapwing-like makes the moſt pewing and crying when he is 
furtheſt from his Neſt. What he is, I neither know nor much regard. I conclude 
he is but a young Divine , becauſe he himſelf tileth his Treatiſe the Prentiſa 

of bis endeavours in controverſie pag. 2. Andis it not a great boldneſs for a ſingle 
apprentice ( if he do not ſhoot other mens bolts after he hath beſtowed a Rheto- 
rical varniſh upon them ) to take up the Bucklers againſt Two old Doctors at once, 
and with ſo much youthful preſumption:of victory, that his Titles ſound nothing 
but diſarming, and diſpatching, and knocking down, as if Ceſars Motto, I came , 
I ſaw, T overcame, were his Birthright ? He that is ſuch a conquerour in his appren- 
tiſage , what viRtories may not he promiſe himſelf, when he is grown to be an - 
pcrierce 
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rienced Maſter in his profeſhion ? But let him take heed that his over daring 
do not bring him in the concluſion to catch a Tartar, that is in plain Engliſh, to 
loſe himſelf. The cauſe which he oppugneth is buile upon a rock , though the 
wind bluſter, and the waves beat, yet it cannot fall, 
I hear moreover by thoſe who ſeem to know him , that he was ſometimes a 
Novice of our Ergliſh Church , who deſerted his Mother before he knew her 3 
If it be ſo 3 he oweth a double account for Schiſm, and one 'which he 
will not claw off ſo cafily. And if no man had informed me, I ſhould have 
| ſuſpected ſo much of, my ſelf: We find ſtrangers civil and courteous to us every 
- where in our Exile , except they be ſet on by ſome of our own; but ſundry of 
thoſe who have run over from us, proved violent and bitter Adverſaries without 
any provocation, ( as Mr, Serjeant tor example. ) I cannot include all in the ſame 
| Guilt, Whether it proceed from the Conſciouſneſs of their own guilt in deſerting 
us, at this time eſpecially z or the contentment to gain . companions or fellow 
proſelites : or they find it neceſſary to procure themſelves to be truſted 3 or it be 
injoyned to them by their Superiours as a policy to make the Breach irreparable: 
Or what elſe is the true reaſon I do not determine. Bat this we all know,thatFow- 
lers do not uſe to purſue thoſe Birds with clamour which they havea defire to catch. 
His manner of writing is petulant railing and full of Przvarication, as if he 
had the gift to turn all he touched into Abſurdities , Calumnies, and Contra- 
ditions. Sometimes in a good mood , he acknowledgeth my poor labours to be 
8 pattern of wit and induſtry;and that there is much commendable in them at other times; 
in his paſhon he maketh them to be abſurd,non-ſenſical. ridiculous, and every where contra- 
diltory to themſelves, and me to be worſe than a mad man or born fool, Good words, 
If better were within better would come out. Sometime he confefſeth me to be can+ 
did and downright, and to ry op at other times he accuſeth me for a falſifier and 
a Cheater without ingenuity. A ftign thar he uttereth whatſoever cometh upon his 
tongues end, without regard to truth or falſhood, If he can blow both hot and 
cold with the ſame Breath , there is no great regard to be had of him. 
The Spartans brought their Children to love Sobricty by ſhewing them' the de- 
| teſtable Enormities which their Servants committed being drunken : ſo the onely 
>: View of Mr. Serjeants railing writings are a ſufficient Antidote to a ſtayed man 
againſt ſuch extream ſcurrjlity. And I worider that the Church of Rome which 
is ſo provident that none of her Sons in their writings ſwerve from their rule of 
Faith , ſhould permit them ſo Licentioully to tranſgreſs the rule of good manners : 
and whileſt they ſeem to propugn true Piety, to abandon all civility, as if Zeal and 
Humanity were inconſiſtent. When Michael the Arch-angel diſputed with the 
Devil about the body of Moſes, he durſt not bring a railing accuſation againſt him. 
Whether doth this man think himſelf to have more riviledge than an Arch-Angel, 
or us to be worſe than Devils? When the Holy Ghoſt fell upon the Apoſtles, it 
was indeed in fiery Tongues to expreſs Devotion : but likewiſe in cloven Tongues 
to expreſs Diſcretion. St. Pax! would have the Servant of the Lord to be gentle #0 all 
” men, in meekyeſi inftrutting thoſe that oppoſe themſelves , if God | erp will give 
” them repentance to the aodcine of the truth : this is the right way to gain + Tim. 3. 4; 
Soules, The mild beams of the Sun wrought more effeually upon the Travail- 
er, than the bluſtering blaſts of the Northwind. Generoſus eft animus hominis, The 
mind of man is Generous, and is more eaſily led than drawn : The Lord was not in _ 
the Loud wind, nor in the Earthquake, nor in the Fire, but in a ill voice. Such 1 King.19.12, 
a one Mr, Serjeant is not. 
If he had objected but Two or Three abſurdities or contradictions, it had 
been able to have troubled a man, becauſe there might have been ſome Veriſimili- 
tud? in it: but when he Metamorphoſeth my whole diſcourſe into abſurdities and 
contradictions, that they lye as thick as Samſon's Enemies , heaps upon heaps with Judg. 15. 10: 
the Tawbone of an Aſe , it ſheweth plainly that they are but made Dragons , : 
Without any reality in them. Like that ſtrange Monſter, which a cunning cheat 
Promiſed to ſhew his credulous Spe&ators, An horſe whoſe head ſtood in the 
place of his tail : And when all came to all, he himſelf had tyed the horſe to the 
raanger the wrong way 3 There needs no application. So an expert Puppert- 
playcr 
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player can at his pleaſure make the little Actors chide and fight one with ano- 
ther , and knock their own heads againſt the Poſts, -by ſecret motions which he 
himſelf lendeth them. So the Picture of a glorified Saint , by changing of the 
proſpect, may be turned into a poor Lazar. 

He profeſſeth that he hath the gift of #nprejudiced ſincerity, if he could be cre. 
dited upon his bare word : But remember to diſtruſt , was Epidtetw his Jewel, No 
man proclaimeth in the ſtreets that he hath rotten wares to fell : and Juglers 
when they are about to play their tricks, uſe to ſtrip up their ſleeves in aſſura 
of fair dealing. What pledge he hath given us in this Treatiſe of ſuch Candor 
and wnprejudiced fincerity, we may obſerve by the ſequele. 

In ſum, Reader, he complaineth much of wording; yet he himſelf hath nothi 
but words. He calleth earneſtly for rigid Demonſtrations , but produceth none ; 
And if the nature of the Subject would bear one, he knows a way how to 
it into a contradition, He bateth contradigions with all bis heart , Miſtake him 
not 3 it is in another not in himſelf. It were to be wiſhed that he knew a little 
better what contradictions are , leaſt innocent propoſitions go to wrack in his 
under the Notion of Contradictions, As poore old women doe for witches ig 
ſome part of the world. He is a great Friend to Chriſtian Peace , and a mighty 
defirer of Unity if we may truſt his word ; If he be indeed , it will be the better 
for him one day , but who would have thought it , that ſcratching and biting 
among, reaſonable men were a ready way to Unity. I doubt it is but ſuch an ys. 
uity, as Rabſhaketh defired between Senacherib and Hezekiab, a flaviſh Unity, 
I propoſed: but Three Expedients in the Concluſion of my Vindication of the 
Church of Exgland, to obtain a wiſhed Peace in Chriſtendom, ſach as themſelves 
cannot! 'deny to be lawful, and all moderate men will judge neceſſary to be 


done. To reduce the preſent Papacy to the Primitive form , The Eſſentials of 
| Faith to the Primitive: Creed , and Publick and Private devotions to the primitive 
' Liturgies: But this peaccable man is ſo far from liſtening to them, that he doth not 


vouchſafe to take notice of themzBut in anſwer wiſheth us To receive the root of Chr 
ſtianity, that is Pradiical Infallibility in the Church ( he meaneth the Church of Roe) 
which being denied there is no Religion left in the world. His ſtile is Too ſharp,his Judge 
ment over partial, his Experience Too ſmall , his ſentences and cenſures ore 
raſh and rigorous , his Advices Too Magiſterial, to be a fit inſtrument of procy- 
ring, Peace. But let us liſten to thoſe truths which he propoſeth whether they 
be as he: avoucheth ( with more confidence than diſcretion ) as evident in them- 
ſelves , as that Two and Three make Five, If he can make this good, his work 
is done : But if there be no ſuch thing , as thou wilt find , learn that all is not 
gold that gliſters 3 And let him take heed that his new light be not an jpnir f+ 
1 , which makethyPrecipices ſeem plain ways to wandring miſled perſons. 
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Defence of the —_ of Derrys Ruzery to the 
Appendix of Mr. William Serjeant. 


NN H E Firſt part of his Rejoynder is a Ccrollary , drawn from his for- 
mer Principles , brought againſt Dr. Hammond, That little remains 
bY T to be replied to me in ſubſtantial points, ſince neither can I deny there is 
yds ads now a Breach made between ws ; nor do I freievd demonſtrative and rigo- 

row evidence, that the Pope's authority mas an uſurpation : Nor Laftly, 
Do I pretend thar probable reaſons are a ſufficient ground 10 renounce an Amnthority ſo 
ftrongly ſupported by long poſſeſſion , and univerſal delivery of immediate Forefathers as 
come from Chriſt , or that it was prudence to hazard a Schiſm upon the uncertain Lottery 
of a probability. Theſe grounds are ſuppoſed by him to be demonſtrated againſt 
Dr. Hammond , and are barely repeated here , to try it he can kill two Birds with 
one Bolt made of a Bur. But I refuſe the Province at preſent as a ncedleſs and a 


+ thankle(s office 3 needleſs, in reſpect of his learned Adverſary, who will ſhew 


him ſufficiently the weakneſs of his pretended Demonſtration; and thankleſs, in 
reſpe& of himſelt , who had taxed me in this Rejoynder of buſying my ſelf to an- 
ſwer an ObjeQtion that was not addreſſed to me, 

Yet leſt Mr, Serjeant ſhould _ that I ſeck Subterfugesz I will briefly and clear- 
ly declare my ſenſe of his grounds as they are here propoſed , that he may fight no 
more with his own ſhadow, as it is his common uſe 3 in hope I may recover his 
good opinion of my candour and ingenuity. And if it pleaſe him , he may 
borrow Diogenes his Candle and Lanthern at noon-day , to ſearch for contradi- 
Qions, 

Firſt , That there is a breach between them and us, is too evident and void of 
Queſtion, Whether they or we be guilty of making this breach , they by excom- 
municating us , or obtruding unlawful conditions of their communion upon us , 
or we by ſeparating from them without ſufficient grounds, is a Queſtion between 
us. But that which changeth the whole ſtate of the Queſtion is this, If any Biſhop, 
or Church, or Court whatſoever , ſhall preſume to change the ancient Diſcipline 
of the Church and Do&trine of Faith , either by addition or by ſubſtration, ei- 
ther all at once , or by degrees , and in fo doing, ſhall make a breach between them 
and the Primitive Church , or between them and the preſent Catholick Church 3 
To ſeparate from him or them in thoſe things wherein they had firſt ſeparated from 
the ancient or preſent Catholick Church, is not Schiſm but true piety, Now we 
afirm that the later Biſhops of Rome did alter the Diſcipline of the Church and 
Doftrine of Faith, by changing their beginning of Unity into a plenitude and 
univerſality of Soveraign Juriſdiction , and by adding of new Eſſentials of Faith 
to the Creed 3 and in fo doing had made a former breach between themſelves 
and all the reſt of the Chriſtian world. Here the Hinge of the Controverlie is 
moved. Hitherwards all his ſuppoſed Demenſiratious ought to have looked, Nei- 
ther will it avail him any thing to ſay, there can be no ſufficient cauſe of Schiſm \ for 
in this caſe the ſeparation is not Schiſm , but the cauſe is Schiſm, 
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econdly , If by Demonſtrative and rigorow Evidence he underſtands pertec De. 
Bib rk , according to the exact Rules of Logick 3 Neither is this cauſe 6G 
pable of ſuch Demonſtrations , nor can his Mediums amount unto it : but if þ 
Demonſtrative Evidence , he underſtands onely convincing proofs , as it ſeemeth þ 
oppoſing it to probable reaſons , I have made it evident, that the Pope's Author. 
ty which he did ſometimes exercile in _ before the Reformation, When 
they permitted him , and which he would have exerciſed alwayes de futuro, ifhe 
could have had his own will , was a mere uſurpation and innovation never at. 
tempted in the Britiſh Churches for the firſt Six hundred yearsz attempted but not 
admitted by the Saxon Churches for the next Five hundred years; and damned 
the Laws of the ſucceflive Norman Kings ever fince, as defiructive to the Riphts 
of the Engliſh Crown, and the Liberties of the Engliſh Church , as ſhall be main- 
tained whereſvever occaſion offers it ſelf, Yet all this while I meddle not with 
his beginning of Unity 3 it he wants that reſpec for me , it is his own fault, 

And this includeth an Anſwer to his Third ground, that the Papal authority 
which we reje&ed , was ſo ſtrongly m—_— by long poſſeſſion , and the univerſal De 
livery of Forefathers as come from Chriſt, He had alwayes ſome ſhew of right for his 
beginning of Unity , but no pretence in the world for his Soveraignty of power, 
To make Laws, to repeal Laws, to diſpenſe with the Canons of the Univer 
Church , to hold Legantine Courts , to diſpoſe of Eccleſiaſtical preferments, to 
call the Subje&s out of the Kingdoms, to impoſe Tributes at his pleaſure , and 
the like. We will ſhew him ſuch an uſurpation as this; Let him prove ſuch a P; 
pacy by univerſal Tradition , and he ſhall be great Apollo to me» We do not hold 
it prudence to hazard a Scbiſm upon probabilities ; but truſt me, ſuch a multitude of 
palpable Uſurpations as we are able to reckon up, ſo contrary to the Fundamer- 
tal Laws of England , which were grounded upon the ancient Priviledges of the 
Britiſh and Saxon Churches , together with the addition of Twelve new Articls 
or Eſſentials to the Creed at once by Pixs the Fourth (I ſay addition not explict- 
tion) are more than | nmm_ He converſeth altogether in Generals, a? 
cy or #0 Papacy , which is commonly the method of Deceivers : but if he diſpute 
or treat with us, we muſt make bold to draw him down to particulars; partic 
lars did make the breach. 

I cenſured his light and ludicrous title of Down-derry modeſtly in theſe words, 
It were ſtrange if he ſhould throw a good caſt , who ſoals his Bowl upon an underſoy , 
alluding to that ordinary and elegant expreſſion in our Engliſh Tongue, Soal yur 
Bowl well, that is, be careful to begin your work well. 


Dimidium fatti , qui bene cepit , habet. 


The Printer puts ſeals for ſoalr , which eaſie errour of the Preſs, any rational 
man might have found out: but Mr. Serjeant's Pen runs at random, telling the 
Reader, that I am myſically proverbial, that I am far the better bowler, Surely he 
did but dream it. And that he himſelf is ſo inexpert , as not to underſtand what it 
meant by ſealing a Bowl upon an underſong, If he were ſuch a Stranger in his Mo- 
thers Tongue , yet he might have learned of ſome of his friends what ſoaling 
Bowl was, rather than burthen the Preſs , and trouble the world with ſuch em» 
pty and impertinent vanities. Neither did his pleaſant humour reſt here, but 
twice more in his ſhort Rejoynder he is purſuing this innocent Bowl. Afterwards 
he telleth us, that I was bebolden to the merry Stationer for this Title, who without his 
knowledge or approbation would needs make it his Poſt-paſt to bis Bill of Fare, This 
Anſwer if it bc true , had excuſed himſelf; but it ſheweth that the Stationer was 
over-ſcurrilouſly audacious, to make ſuch Antepaſts and Poſtpaſts at his pleaſure. 
Neither is it likely, that the Compoſer was ſuch a perfet ſtranger to our Language, as he 
intimateth in his Epiſtle, and the merry Stetioner fo well verſed in our Underſongs. 
But after all this he owneth it by telling us, that the jeaſt was very proper and fatal. 
Yes, as fatal as it is for his Rejoyndet to gontain 666 pages, which is jult the 
number of the Beaſt, His merry Stationer might eafily have contrived it other- 
"wiſe, for fear of a fatality, by making one page more or leſs ; but his mind wss 
other- 
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"wiſe taken up , how to cheat his Cuſtomers with counterfeit Bills of Fare , 
ich they will —_ find , I will endeavour to cure him of his opinion of Fa- 


tality- 
SECT. I. Cop. 


> Mr. Serjeant complaineth much of wording , and yet giveth his Reader 
Bietking but weak Y _ calleth fo often for rigorous demonſtrations, yet produ- 
ceth nothing for his part which reſembleth a ſtrict Demonſtration; and becauſe this 
#ſ part of his Diſcourſe is the Baſis or Ground-work of the whole Building , 
whereof he boaſteth that it doth _ the guilt of Schiſm upon our Church, not onely 
with colour , but with undeniable Evidence. I will reduce his Diſcourſe into a Lo- 
ical Form , that the Reader may fee clearly where the water ſticks between us. 
Whatſoever he prateth of a rigorous demonſtrative way as being onely concluſive, it is 
but a copy of his countenance. He cannot be ignorant , or if he be, he will find 
by experience , that his glittering principles will fail him in hisgreateſt need, and 
leave him in the dirt. 1 have known ſundry phantaſtick perſons who have been 
great pretenders to Demonſtration, but always ſucceſleſs, and for the moſt part ri- 
diculous. They are ſo conceitedly curious about the premiſſes, that commonly 
they quite miſtake their concluſion : cauſes encumbred with circutnſtances , and 
thoſe left to the eleftion of free Agents, are not very capable of Demon- 
ration. 
— Caſe in difference between us is this as it is ſtated by me, Whether the Church 
of England have withdrawn themſelves from Obedience to the Vicar of Chrift and ſe- 
parated from the Communion of the Catholick, Church. 

And upon thoſe Terms it is undertaken by him in the words immediatly fol- 
lowing, And that this crime is juſtly —_ upon his Church not onely with Colour, 
but with undeniable Evidence of fat , will appear by the poſition of the caſe, and the 
nature of bis exceptions. We have the State of the Controverſie agreed upon be- 
tween us, Now let us ſee how he goeth about to prove his intention. 

IVhatChurch ſoever did upon {wes reaſons without any neceſſary or convincing grounds 
break, the Bonds of Unity ordained by Chriſt in the Goſpel and agreed upon by all 
true Churches, is guilty of Schiſm : But the Church of England in Henry the E:ghths 
days did upon probable reaſons without any neceſſary or convincing grounds break the Bonds 
of Unity ordained by Chriſt in the Goſpel and agreed upon by all true Churches , there- 
fire the Church of England is guilty of Schiſm. 1 do readily aſſent to his Major pro- 
poſition, and am ready to grant him more it he had pleaſed to inſert it , That 
that Church is Schiſmatical which doth break the Bonds of Unity ordained by 
Chriſt in his Goſpel , whatſoever their reaſons be whether convincing or probable, 
and whoſoever do either conſent to them or difſent from them : But I deny his 
Minor which he endeavourcth to prove thus. 

WWhatſoever Church did renounce or rejett theſe Two following rules or principles, firſt 
that [ The Do@trines which had been inherited from their Forefathers as the Le- 
gacics of Chriſt and his Apoſtles were ſolely to be acknowledged for Obliga- 
fory, and nothing, in them to be changed. ] Secondly that | Chriſt had made St, 
Peter ficlt or chict or Prince of his Apoſtles, who was to be the Firſt mover un- 
der him in the Church after his departure out of this World , and to whom 
all others in difficulties concerning, matters belonging to Univerſal Faith or Go- 
vernment, ſhould have recourſe, and that the Biſhops of Rome as Succeſſours from 
St* Peter, inherited from him this priviledge in reſpe& of the Succeſſours of the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. ] That Church did break, the Bonds of Unity ordained by Chriſt in 
bis Goſpel, and agreed upon between the Church of England and the Church of Rome 
and the ret of her Commnnion. But the Church of England did all this in Henry 
the Eighths days that very year wherein this unhappy ſeparation began , upon meerly 
probable no convincing grounds, Thercfore &c. 

To his former propoſition I made this exception , That he would obtrude poi 
us the Church of Rome and its dependents for the Catholick, Church. Upon this he 
fiyeth out as *tis his Cuſtome into an inveRive diſcourſe , telling me, 1 look 4 
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ſenint at bis poſition of the caſe. He will not find it fo in the concluſion , Ang 
that I ſtrive Hocus-Pocus like to divert my Spetiators eyes, With a great deal more 
of ſuch like froath , wherein there is not a ſyllable to the purpoſe , except this 
that he did not mention the word Catholick, in that place. The greater was his 
fault, It is a foul Soleciſm in Logick not to conclude contradiQorily. 1 did men. 
tion the Catholick, Church in the State of the queſtion. Whether the Church of Eng- 
land bad ſeparated it ſelf from the Communion of the Catholick, Church, And þ+ 
had undertaken in the words immediatly following , to charge that very Schiſm 
upon ws with undeniable evidence, And in his very Firſt Eſſay ſhuMes out the 
Catholick, Church, and in the place thereof thruſts in the Church of Rome with all th; 
reſt of her Communion, He might have known that we do not look upon the Church 
of Rome with all the reſt of her Communion as ' the Catholick Church ; Nor x; 
above a Fifth part of the preſent Catholick Churchz And that we do not aſcribe 
any ſuch infallibility in neceſſary truths to the Roman Church with all her de 
pendants, as we do to the true Catholick Church , Nor elteem it always Schif. 
matical to ſeparate from the modern Roman Church , Namely in thoſe peint; 
wherein ſhe had Firſt ſeparated both from the Primitive Roman Church , and 
from the preſent Catholick Church. But we confeſs it to be always Schiſmatica 
to ſeparate from the Communion of the Catholick Church United. Thus much 
he ought to take notice of, and when he hath occaſion hereafter to write 
this Subje&t , not to take it for granted ( as they uſe to do ) that the Catholick 
Church and the Roman Church are convertible Terms, or tell us a Tale of; 
Tub what their Tenet is , that theſe Churches which continue in Communion with the 
Roman are the onely true Churches. We regard not their Schiſmmatical and unchari 
table Tenets now, no more than we regarded the ſame Tenets of the Donatift 
of old. They muſt produce better authority than their own , and more ſubſtan- 
tial proofs than he hath any in his budget, to make us believe that the Romy 
Church is the Catholick Church. Itis charity to acknowledge it to be a Catholic 
Church incluſively 3 but the greateſt uncharitableneſs in the world to make it th 
Catholick, Church excluſively,that is to ſeparate from Chriſt and from hope of Salyati 
on as much as in them licth, all Chriſtians who are not of their own Communion, 
Howlſoever , it is well that they who uſed to vaunt that the Enemy trembled at th 
name of the Catholick, Church , are now come about themſelves to make the Catho- 
lick Church to be an appendix to the Roman. Take notice Reader that this is the 
Firſt time that Mr.Serjeant turns his back to the Queſtion, but it will not be the laſt, 
My next task is to examin his Two Rules or Bonds of Unity. And firſt cons 
cerning his Rule of Faith, I don't onely approve it but thank him for it 3 and when 
The Ruleof TI have a purpoſe to confute the Twelve new Articles of Pixs the Fourth, I will 
Faith. not deſire a better medizm than it. And I do cordially ſubſcribe to his Cenſure, 
that the tranſgreſſours thereof are indeed thoſe who are truly guilty of that Honid 
Schiſm which is now in the Chriſtian world. 
To his ſecond Rule or Principle for Government that Chrift made St. Peter firſt 
Lo or Chief or Prince of his Apoſtles , who was to be the firſt mover under bim in the Chach 
The Rule of ufrer be departed out of this world , to whom all others ſhould have recourſe in greater 
—_— Difficulties, If he had not been a meer Novice and altogether ignorant of the Tenets 
fie about Se, Of our Engliſh Church , he might have known that we have no controvery 
Peter. with Saint Peter, nor with any other about the Priviledges of Saint Peter. 
Let him be Firſt , Chief , or Prince of the Apoſtles , in that ſenſe wherein 
the Ancient Fathers , tiled him ſo , Let him be the Firſt Miniſterial mover , And 
why ſhould not the Church have recourſe to a prime Apoſtle or Apoſtolical Church 
in doubtful caſes ? The learned Biſhop of Wincheſter ( of whom it is no ſhame for 
him to learn ) might have taught him thus much, not onely in his own name, 
but in the name of the King and Church of England , Neither is it queſtioned among 
us whether $t. Peter had a Primacy, but what that Primacy was. And whether it wert 
ſuch an one as the Pope doth now challenge to bimſelf , and you challenge to the Pope- 
| But the King doth not deny Peter to have been the Prime and Prince of the Apoſtles. | 
wonder how it cometh to paſs that he who commonly runneth over in his exprel- 
fions , ſhould now on a ſuddain become ſo dry upon this Subje. If this be > 
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he nceded not to have forſaken the Communion of the Church of England , for a- 
ny great Devotion that he beareth to St. Peter , more than we. 
But yet we dare not rob the relt of the Apotiles to cloath Sc. Peter, Weſay clear- 


ly with St Cyprian, Hoc erant utique ceteri Apoſtoli quod fuit Petrus, part conſortio pre- Cyprian de U- 
Jiti & bonoris & poteftatis, ſed exordium ab Unitate proficiſcitur , Primatus Petro d- "if«te Ecclef. 


wur ut una Chriſti Eccleſia & una Cathedra monſtretur, The reſt of the Apoſtles were even 
the ſame thing that Peter was , endowed with an equal Fellowſhip both of bonour and 
power : but the beginning cometh from Vnity, the Primacy is given to Peter , #0 fnifie 
one Church aud one Chair. It is well known that St. Cyprian made all the Biſho- 
pricks in the world to be but one Maſs, Epi'copatus unus eſt Epiſcoporum multorum 


concordi numeroſitate difſuſus, whereof every Biſhop had an entire part , exjus a fin- Fp. $2, ad 
lis in ſolidum pars tenetur. All that he attributeth to St. Peter, is this beginmimg Anton.de Unh 
of Unity, this primacy of Order , this preheminence to be the Chief of Biſhops , '**- 


To be Biſhop of the principal Church ſrom whence Sacerdotal Unity did fpring , Yet 1 


eſteem St. Cypriax as favourable an expoſitor to the See of Rome, as any they will Ep. g 
6nd out of their own Chair that was no more interrefſed in that See. This 


primacy neither the ancients nor we do deny to St. Peter , of Order , of Place, of 
Preheminence , it this firſt Moverſhip would ſerve his turn, this controverſie 
were at an end for our parts, But this Primacy is over lean , the Court of Rome 
have no Guſto to it, They thirſt after a viſible Monarchy upon earth , an abſo- 
lute Eccleſiaſtical Soveraignty , A power to make Canons, to aboliſh Canons, to 
diſpenſe with Canons , to impoſe penſions, to diſpoſe dignities, to decide contro- 
verſies by a ſingle authority , this was that which made the breach , not the inno- 
cent Primacy of St. Peter , as I ſhall demonſtrate by evident proofs as clear as the 
Noon-day-light. 

Obſerve Reader,that Mr.Serjeant is making another Vagare out of the Liſts,to ſeek 
for his adverſary where he bas not to fnd him, hereafter if he have a mind to 
employ his pen upon this Subject, and not to bark at the Moon-ſhine in the water, 
let him endeavour to demonſtrate theſe Four things which we deny indeed. 

Firſt , That each Apoſtle had not the fame power over the Chriſtian world by 


virtue of Chriſt's Commithon ( As my Father ſent me , ſo ſend T you , whicii St. Pe- Fo! 20 


ter had, 

Secondly , that St. Peter ever exerciſed a (ingle Juriſdiction over the perſoris of 
the reſt of the Apoſtles, more than they over him , beſides and over and above his 
Primacy of Order, or beginning of Unity. 

Thirdly, That St. Peter alone had his Commilſion granted to him by Chriſt ; as 
toan Ordinary Paſtour , to him and his Succeſſors, and all the rett of the Apoſtles 
had their Commithons onely as Delegates for term of life; This new hatched Di- 
ſtinion being the foundation of the preſent Papacy , I would be glad to ſee 
one good Authour for it, who writ within a thouſand years after Chriſt, 

Laſtly , That the Soveraignty of Eccleſiaſtical power and Juriſdi&ion reſted in 
St, Peter alone , and was exerciſed by him alone , and not by the Apoſtolical Col- 


ledge, during the Hiſtory of the Ads of the Apotitles. 


Now let us proceed from St. Peter to the Pope , which is the ſecond part of his The Pope Suc. 
rule of Government. And that the Biſhops of Rome , as Succeſſors of St. Peter , i ceſſour to Ste 
berited from bim this Priviledge in reſpe&t of the Succeſiors of the reſt of the Apoſtles , and © *'*7 


altually exerciſed bis power in all the Countries which kept communion with the Church of 
Rome, What Priviledge ? to be the firſt Biſhop, the chict Biſhop , the principal 
Biſhop, the firſt Mover in the Church , juſt as St. Peter was among the Apoſtles ? 
We have heard of nq other Priviledge as yet. If a man would be pleaſed out of 
meer pity to his ſtarving cauſe, to ſuppoſe thus much , what good would it do 
him ? Doth he think that the Pope or the Court of Rome would ever accept of 
ſuch a Papacy as this, or thank him for his double diligence > He muſt either be 
meanly verſed in the Primitive Fathers, or give little credit to them, who will 
deny the Pope to ſucceed St. Peter in the Roman Biſhoprick , or will envy him the 
Dignity of a Patriarch within his juſt Bounds. But the Breach between Rome and 
Exgland was not about any Epiſcopal, Metropolitical , or Patriarchal Rights. A 
Patriarch hath more power in his proper Biſhoprick, than in his Province , and 
(3 g 2 more 
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more in his Province, than 1i the reſt of his Patriarchate : but Papal power is 
much greater than any Biſhop did ever challenge in” his own Dioceſs. In m An. 
ſwer to his Aſſumption , I ſhall ſhew ſufficiently who they were that brake this 
Bond of Union, and are the undoubtcd Authours of Schiſtn. 

But before I come to that, I would know of him how the Pope did inherit al 


Chritts Ordi (4, Priviledges which he claimeth from St. Peter, or how he holds them by 


Chriſt's own Ordination in Holy Scripture + Firſt all the Eaftern Churches do affirm 
confidently, that the moſt ot theſe Priviledges were the Legacies of the Church re. 
preſentative , not Chriſt or St. Peter. And it ſeemeth to be very true by that of the 


Conc, $ardic, Council of Sardica , Si vobis placet Santi Petri memoriam honoremus. 1f all theſe 


Priviledges were the Popes inheritance, it was not well done of old Ofixs to put it 
upon a Si placet , content or ot content , and to aflign no better a reaſon, than the 
memory of a Predeceſſour. It ſcemeth likewiſe to be true by the Council of Chalee. 
dou which attributeth the primacy of the Biſhop of Rome to the decrees of the Fa 
thers and the dignity of that imperial City , And when the Popes Legates did op 
the Acts of the Council, Glorioſ ſimi Fudices dixerunt , The moſt Glorious Fudge 
ſaid , let both parties plead the Canons, By the Canons that great Council of fix hun, 
dred and thirty Fathers did examine it 3 By the Canons they did determine it, there 
was no inheritance pretended in the caſe, 

Secondly , If the Biſhop of Reme did hold all his Priviledges by inheritance 
from St. Peter , how much were Three ſuccettive Popes overſeen , Zoſimus , Bonife- 
cizs , and Celeſtinus , to ground them upon the Canons of the Council of Nice 
and theſe either counterfeited or miſtaken for the Canons of Sardica ? Which when 

he African Fathers did tind out by the true Copies of the Nicene Council, they te. 
that part of Papal power , as appearcth by their Letter to Pope Celeftin, 
We earneſtly beſeech you, that benceforwards you do nct eaſily lend an ear to ſuch 


Afr. ad cale» ,,,, from bence : Nor ( which Belarmine cuts off guilefully ) receive any more ſuch 


are excommunicated by us into your Communion , with this ſharp Intimation, Ne 
moſum typum ſeculi in Ecclefiam videamur inducere. If ſoveraign Judicature did he. 
long to the Biſhop of Rome by inheritance from St. Peter, why did Three Popes 
challenge it upon the Decrees of the Nicene Council? and why did the African ft 
thers refuſe to admit it , becauſe it was not contained in the Decrees of the New 
Council ? 

Thirdly , If by Prince of Biſhops Mr. Serjeant underſtands an abſolute Prince, 
one who hath a fingle Legitlative power, to make Canons , to aboliſh Canons, to 
diſpenſe with Canons as feemeth good in his own eyes, if he makes a greater Prince 
of the Steward, than he doth of the Spouſe of Chriſt , he will have an hard Pro- 
vince to ſecure himſelt from the cenſures of the Councils of Conſtance and Bafik, 
in the former of which were perſonally preſent one Emperour, two Popes , two 
Patriarchs, all the Cardinals, the Embaſſadors of all the Princes in the Weſt , and 
the Flower of Occidental Scholars , Divines , and Lawyers. Theſe had reaſon to 
know the Tradition of the Univerſal Church as well as Mr. Serjeant. 

Laſtly, Before he can determine this to be an undeniable truth , and a neceſſay 
Bond of Unity , that the Biſhop of Rome is Tnberiter of all the Priviledges of St. Fe 
ter, and that this Principle is Chriſt's own Ordination , recorded in Scripture, he mult 
firſt reconcile himſelf to his own party, There is a Commentary upon the Syno- 
dal Anſwer of the Council of Baſile, Printed at Colone in the year 16 13. wherein 


comment in E- is maintained , That the Provinces ſubjedt to the Four great Patriarchs from the begi- 


ning of the Chriſtian Church , did know no other Supreme but their own Patriarchs. 


nc,Baſil. pa» 4,1 if the Pope be a Primate , it is by the Church; If be be the Head of all Churches, 
.b pag. doe it if by the Church: and whereas we have ſaid, that it is expreſſed in the Council 


Nice , that many Provinces were ſubjefied to the Church of Rome by Eccleſiaſtical cw 


tome , and no other right , the Synod ſhould do the greateſt injury to the Biſhop of Rome, 
if it ſhould attribute thoſe things to him onely from cuſtome , which were his due by Di- 


Gerſm de vita Gerſon goeth much more accurately to work , diſtinguiſhing Papal rights into 


!pirit. anime. Three ſorts; Divine , which the Biſhop of Rome chall 


; | engeth by ſuccethon from St. 
Peter : Canonical , wherewith he hath been truſted by General Councils ; and Ci- 


ul, 
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— 
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zil, granted to thar Sce by the Emperours. Of the firtt ſort he reckoneth no 

more but Three Priviledges3 To call Conncils, To give Sentence with Councils, and 

Turisdifiion purely fpirimual. ; ; 
Among the Propoſitions given into the Council of Piſz , and Printed with the 4% conc: dri- 

Acts of the Council , we find theſe; Firlt , Although the Pope , as be is the Vicar of pref. —_—_— 

Chriſt, may after a certain manner be called the Head of the Church, yet the Unity of ſol. 69, 

the Church doth not depend neceſſarily , or receive its beginning from the Unity of the 

Pope. Secondly, The Church hath power and amthority originaly and immediately fron 

Chriſt its Head , to congregate it ſelf in a General Council, ta preſerve its Unity, It is 

added , That the Catholick Church bath this power alſo by the Law of Nature. Third- 

ly, In the Adis of the Apoſtles we read of Four Councils conuocated , and not by the 

Authority of Peter , but by the common conſent of the Church, And in one Council ce- 

lebrated at Jeruſalem , we read ot that Peter , but that James the Biſhop of the place 

was Preſident , and gave Sentence. He concludeth that the Church may call a General 

Council without the Authority of the Pope , and in ſcme caſes , though he contradit it, 

The Writers and Writings of thoſe times , in and about the Councils of Conſtance 

and Baſile , and the Two Piſan Councils , do abound with ſuch expreſſions. 

Before he determined poſitively, The Divine rigat of the Papacy, as it includeth Can.to.1.6:4.8, 
a Soveraignty of power , he ought to conſider ſeriouſly what many of his own C#l- concords 
Friends have written about it 3 as Canws , and Cuſanus, and Stapleton , and Soto , ©4199 26-34e 
and Driedo , and Segoviws , as it is related by Aneas Sylvius, and others ; That Pt _—_ 'y 
the Pope's ſucceſſion is not revealed in Scripture > That Chriſt did not limit the Primacy Soto 4. eve. 7 
0 any particular Church 5 That it cannot be proved that the Biſhop of Rome 3s perpe- dift. 24. 9. 2+ 
tual Prince of the Church , That the Gloſs which preferreth the Judgment of the %*, 5: 
Roman Church before the Judgment of the world , is very ſingular , and fooliſh, and er ® Ker 
wworthy to be followed ; That it hath been @ Catholick, Tenet in former times , that 4. c- 3. P 
the Primacy of the Roman Biſhop doth depend not upon Divine, but Humane right , Contar. de po- 
and the poſitive Decrees of the Church 3 That men tamous in the ſtudy of Chriſti- yr der ; 
an Theology , have not been affraid in great Aſſemblies to aſſert the humane right of de > Ba. 
the Pope, He ought to confider what is faid of a great King , that Theologians af-- conc. li. 
firmed that the Pope was the Head of the Church by Divine right , but when the King Sleid. l. g. 
required them to prove it , they could not demonſtrate it: And Laſtly , What the Bi- ©'fh. _—_— 
ſhop of Chalcedon faith lately to us, it ſuffceth that the Biſhop of Rome # St. Peter's 2 © " 
Succeſſonr 3 and this all Fathers teſtifie, and all the Catholick,Church believeth , but whe- 
ther be be ſo jure divino or humano, is no point of Faith. 

Here , Reader, I muſt intreat thee betore we proceed a ſtep farther to read his Schiſm diſer- 

Aﬀertion , That the conſtant belief of the Catbolick, World was and is , that this prin- ed Þ. 304, 
ciple ( namely , that the Biſhop of Rome inherited the Priviledges of St. Peter ) 
# Chriſt's own Ordination recorded in Scripture , derived to us by the ſtrongeſt evidences 
that our nature is capable of, What a ſtrange confidence is this, to cell his Readers 
he cares not what , ſo it may ſerve his preſent turn? How ſhould this be recorded 
in Scripture , when the Biſhoprick of Rome is never mentioned in Scripture , nor 
ſo much as whether St. Peter ever was at Rome ? Except we underſtand Rome by 
Babilon ? But this is too remote and too obſcure to be Chriſt's own Ordinance, If 
It be recorded in Scripture , it is either in Nicodemus his Goſpel, or in the Pope's 
Decretal Epiſtles, Certainly in the genuine Scripture there is no manner of men- 
tion of = ſuch thing, __ 

Hear the ingenuous confef{hon of a more learned Adverfary , Neque Scrittura. n | 
que Traditio habet , ſedem Apoſtolicam ita fixam oe Rome, ut _ oifert —_ noe; _ —_ 
There is neither Scripture nor Tradition to prove that the See of St. Peter is ſo fixed to : 

Rome, that it cannot be taken from it. But if the Biſhop of Rome did inherit the 

Priviledges of St. Peter by Chriſt's own Ordination recorded in Scripture , then 

there were Scripture to prove, that it cannot be taken away from Rome. Chrilt's 

own Ordination muſt not be violated. Bchold both his grounds, Scripturc and 

To [wept away at once, 

It will not ſerve his turn at all to ſay, that I take bim in a reduplicative ſon(s as ad 
if be fake of the Bifpops of Rome , as of Rome. Fon Chriſt res » g Kr 9 _ 
pure, that the Biſhop of Rome ſhould ſucceed St. Peter in his priviledges; and then ; 


the 
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the Biſhop of Rome doth ſucceed St. Peter as Biſhop of Rome, Or Chrilt hath nor 
ordained in Scripture that the Biſhop of Rome ſhould ſucceed St. Peter in his privi- 
ledges 3 and then the Biſhop of Rome is not St. Peter's Succeſſour by Chriſt's own 
Ordination, He may be his Succefſour upon another account; but by Chriſt's own 
Ordination recorded in Scriptnre he cannot be , if Chriſt himſelf hath not ordain- 
cd in holy Scripture that he ſhould be. He addeth, that T picked theſe words out f 
# Paragraph a leaf after. Why? is he not bound to ſpeak truth in one Paragraph 
as well as in another ? Or will he oblige one who combatteth with him, to watch 
where his Buckler is ready, and be ſure to hit that, ? Theſe things are as clear a; 
the light , and yet he vapours about my frivolous and impertinent Anſwers , and won. 
ders how any man can have the patience to read ſuch a Trifer. Let the Reader judge 
which Scale hath more weight in it. How ſhould the Biſhop of Rome's Succeſſion 
to St. Peter be Chriſt's own ordination recorded in Scripture, when both his fellows 
and he himſelf, do ground the Biſhop of Rome's right to ſucceed St. Peter upon the 
Bell, de Rom. F.& of St. Peter , namely , his dying Biſhop of Rome ? Bellarmine diſtinguiſheth 
kay lik. 5: between the Biſhop of Rome's Succeſſion of $t, Peter , and the reaſon of bis Succeſſion, 
Ca. 4+ * The Succeſſion (faith he) is from the inftitution of Chriſt by Divine right , and command. 
ed by Chriſt; but the reaſon of this Succeſſion is from the Fatt of $t. Peter , not from the 
inſtitution of Chriſt, Which two are irreconcileable. For if Chriſt commanded, 
that the. Biſhop of Rome ſhould ſucceed St, Peter ( as he faith ) Des ipſe juſſit Ro- 
me figi Apoſtolicam Petri ſedem, que autem jubet Deus mutari ab hominibus non 
ſunt; Then not the Fat of St. Peter, but the Mandate of Chriſt, is the reaſon «of 
the Succeffion. There was no need that St. Peter ſhould do any thing to perfe& 
the commandment of Chriſt : and on the other ſide , if the fat of St. Peter be the 
true reaſon of the Biſhop of Rome's Succeſſion, then it is evident, that Chriſt did 
not command it, Let it be ſuppoſed to avoid impertinent Diſputes, that Chriſt 
did create a chief Paſtor of his Church, as an Office of perpetual neceſlity, with 
out declaring his pleaſure who ſhall be his Succeſſour, but leaving the choice & 
ther to the Nick Paſtour, .or to the Church, without peradventure in ſuch ac; 
the Office is from Chriſt, and the perpetuity is from Chriſt 3 but the right of the 
Succeſſour is from them who make the _— , Whether it be the chidP» 
ſtour, or the Church. The Succeſſion of the Biſhop of Rome to St. Peter , is not 
recorded in Scriptnrez The 4aCt of St. Peter is not recorded in Scripture z No ſuch 
ordination of Chriſt is recorded in Scripture , that the Biſhop of Rome ſhould be 
St. Peter's Succeſſour : And therefore it is impoſhble that the Succeſſion of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome to St. Peter, ſhould be Chriſt's own ordination recorded in Sci 
cure. 
: Then what is this Mandate of Chriſt ? and where contained ? The Mandate is 
an old Legend contained in Marcellinu , Leo, Athanafims, Ambroſe, and Gregory, 
ſome of which point at it , others relate it , none define it as a matter of Faith, 
That St. Peter a little before his Paſſion , being ready to depart out of Rome , did met 
Chriſt in the Gate , who told bim , that be came to Rome to be crucified again; thereby 
intimating, that St. Peter muſt ſuffer martyrdome there, Here is no mandate of 
Chriti to St. Peter to fix his See at Rome , much leſs that he ſhould place it there 
for ever , never to be removed, True ( ſaith Bellarmine ) but yet non eft improbs 
bile Dominum etiam aperte juſſiſle ut Sedem ſuam Petrus ita figeret Rome , ut Romi- 
nus Epiſcopus abſolute ei ſuccederet, It is not improbable that the Lord did command plai- 
ly that Peter ſhould fix his See at Rome , that the Roman Biſhop ſhould ſucceed him a 
ſolutely. Alas ! this is but a poor ground to build a mans faith upon , that it is wt 
improbable. And therefore the ſaid Authour proceedeth , Tametſi forts, &c. Ab 
though peradventure it be not of Divine right , that the Roman Biſhop , becauſe be is th 
Roman Biſhop , doth ſucceed St. Peter in the prefedure of the Church, 
And though it were ſuppoſed a point of Faith, That the Biſhop of Rome were 
St. Peters Succeſſour : yet it cannot be a point of Faith , that Pope Urban, or Pope Þ|- 
Clement are St. Peter's Succeſſours, and true Biſhops of Rome , becauſe there can 
be no more than moral certainty for it, Who can aſſure us of their right Baptiſm 
and right Ordinations, according to the common Romag grounds ? How can we 


be ſure of their Canonical Election, that two third parts of the Cardinals did con- 
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cur, or that the Election by Cardinals now, and by the Emperors, and by the 

-ople formerly were all authentick Forms , though I doubt not but any of theſe 
might ſerve to obtain an humane right ? But eſpecially , what can ſecure us from 
the taint of Simoniacal pravity, which they who knew the Intreagues of States 


do tell us , hath born too great Vogue in the Conclave of late dayes? And 


if it 


cannot be a point of Faith, to believe the pxelent Pope 1s St. Peter's Succeſſour for 
theſe reaſons 3 neither can it be a point of Faith, that any of them all hath been 
* his Succeſſour for the ſame reaſons. I do not urge thele things to encourage any 
man to withdraw obedience from a lawful Superiour, either upon improbable or 
probable ſuppoſitions , but to ſhew their temerarious preſumption, who do ſo ca- 
ily change humane right into Divine right , and make many things to be neceſſa- 
ry points of Faith, for which there never was revelation , or more than moral cer- 


taint. 
SECT. I. Cop» 2. 


T HE next thing which offereth it ſelf to our conſideration, is his minor Pro- 


poſition , Whether the Church of England did break theſe Bonds of Unity, 


Oral and im- 


But I hold it more methodical to examine firſt the proofs of his major , That tion no certain 


theſe were the right Bonds of Unity , and fo diſpatch that part out of my hands. 


Cc 


All which was agreed upon unanimouſly between the Church of Rome and its Depen- 


dents, and the Church of England , and delivered from hand to hand in them all 


by the 


oral and immediate Tradition of a world of Fathers to a world of children ſucceſſively , as 


a Rule of Faith or 4g v9" received from Chriſt and bis Apoſiles, which ſo vaſt a mul- 


titude of Eye-wimeſies did ſee viſibly pratiiſed from age to age , is undoubtedly true, 
ſuch a rule is infallible and impoſſible to be crooked. 
Bat theſe two Rules are ſuch Rules. 


and 


And fo he concludeth that they are incapable of Uſurpations , and as eaſfie to teach 


Faith , as children learn their A B C. 


I have given his Argument as much force and edge as I could poſlibly 3 but all 
this wind ſhakes no corn. His other two Rules were not ſo much to be blamed , 
25 this Rule of Rules , oral and immediate Tradition. Of ſach oral and immediate 
Tradition it was, that our Saviour told the Scribes and Phariſees, That they made Mas. 152 6+ 


the commandments of God of none effet by their Tradition. And St. Peter told the di- 
ſperſed Jewes , that they were redeemed by the bloud of Chriſt from their vain econver- 


1 Pet. 1, 18, 


ſation, received by Tradition from their Fathers, Theſe were ſuch Traditions as the 
Fewes pretended they had received from Moſes and the Prophets : as the Romaniſts 
pretend now to have received their Tradition from Chriſt aud his Apoſtles. Other- 
wiſe, we do not only admit oral Traditions in general, as an excellent IntroduQion 
to the Do&rine of Saving Truth, and a ſingular help to expound the holy Scri- 
ptures, but alſo particular unwritten Traditions derived from the Apoſtles, and 
delivered unto us by the manifeſt Teſtimony of the primitive. Church, being agree- 
able to the holy Scriptures. The Apoſtles did ſpeak by inſpiration as well as write, 
and their Tradition , whether by word or writing, indifferently was the Word of 
God, into which Faith was reſolved : The Traditions of the Catholick Church 
of this preſent or another age , have this priviledge to be free from all Errours that 
are abſolutely deſtrutive to Salvation : but this they have not from the nature of 
Tradition 3; which is ſubje& to errour , to corruption , to change, to contradi- 


ion. 


Mobilitate viget , vireſque acquirit eundo, 


But from the ſpecial providence and proteQion of Chriſt , who hath promiſed to 


be with his Church until the end of the World. 


| In ſumme, 1 deny both his Propoſitions 3 Firſt , his Major. Immediate Tradi- 
tion from parents to children, is not a certain and infallible Rule of Truth and 
Faith, Traditions are often doubtful, do often change with the times , and ſome- 
times contradid one another : As we ſee in the different Traditions of the Eafterr 


and 
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and Weſtern Churches about the obſervation of Eaſter 3 and the Councils of Nice 
and Frankford about Images, &c. Neither points of Faith , nor Papal Rights are 
ſo viſible as he imagineth. Credulity , and ignorance, and prejudice, and pall;. 
on, and intereſt , do all at their parts. Upon his grounds there can be no Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Uſurpationsz yet , experience teacheth us , that there have been ſuch 
Uſurpations in all Ages, If he had reqſon to renounce the immediate Tradition of 
his Father, and Grandfather, and great Grandfather , then others may have the 
like and better reaſon. Let him believe the Sun's dancing upon Eaftern-Morn, and 
the Swan's ſinging, and the Pelican's digging of her Breaſt with her Bill, and all 
the Stories of King Arthur and Robin Hood , tor it may be he hath received all the 
from his Elders by immediate Tradition. # 

He himſelf confeſſeth , that the poſieſſion of Government muſt be ſuch a poſſeſſion , 
may be preſumable to have come from Chriſt , not of ſuch an one as every one knows whey 
it began, p. 49. To what purpoſe is it to pretend Tradition for all thoſe Branches 
of Papal power , which are in controverſie between them and us, ſeeing all of 
them had their firſt original Eleven hundred years after Chriſt ? 

Secondly, This is not all, he afcribeth moreover too much to the immediate 
Tradition of the preſent Church , but much more than too much to the immediate 
Tradition of his Elders , to make it abſolutely infallible cxi oz poteſt ſubeſſe falſum, 
and to reſolve Faith into it, the laſt reſolution of Faith , muit be into that which 
is formally the Word of God, The voice of the preſent Church may be materially 
the Word of God, in regard of the matter and thing teſtifhed : but it cannot he 
formally the Word of God, in reſpe& of the Witneſſes and manner of teſtifying, 
But immediate Tradition is often a Seminary 'of Errours. 

Thirdly , He makes the oral and immediate tradition of Fathers to their chil. 
dren, to be a more ready and a more ſafe Rule of Faith than the holy Scriptures 
which are the Canons of Faith 3 and ſo ready, that it is as cafie , as for Boyes tg 
learn their ABC. and fo ſafe, that it is impoſhble to be made crooked. 


Ang. L. 4. con- Laſtly , He confoundeth the Tradition of the Roman Church , with the Tradi- 
tra Donatiflar, tion of the Catholick Church 3 yet the one is but particular, the other univaſal 


Tradition. St. Auguſtine ſetteth us down a certain Rule , how to know a true ge- 
| nuine Apoſtolical Tradition 3 Q»od wuniverſa tenet Eccleſia, nec conciliss inflitutum, 
| ſed ſemper retentum eſt, non niſi authoritate Apoſtolica traditum veriſſime creditur ; What 
| ſoever the whole Church doth hold , which was not inſtituted by Councils , but always n- 
ceived, is moſt rightly believed to have been delivered by Apoftolical authority, Thek 
three marks, conjointly do moſt firmly prove an Apoſtolical Tradition. I do not 
deny , but that there have been Apoſtolical Traditions which have wanted ſome 
of theſe marks , but they were neither neceſſary to Salvation , nor can be proved 
at this day after ſixteen hundred years ,to have been Apoſtolical Traditions. What- 
ſoever wanteth either univerſality or perpetuity is not abſolutely neceſſary. Nei 
ther can the reception of one Apoſtolical Church , prove a Tradition to be Apoſtc» 
lical , if other Apoſtolical Churches do rcjed it , and contraditt it. 

To conclude, We give all due reſpc& to Tradition 3 but not ſo much to oral 
Tradition as to written Tradition , as beivg more certain, leſs ſubje& to miſtakes, 
and more cafily freed from miſtakes, (Litera ſcripta manet. A ſerious perſon , if he 
be but to deliver a long meſſage of importance from one to another , will be care- 
ful cither to receive it in Writing , or put it in Writing.) Nor ſo much to partict- 
lar immediate Tradition, as we do to univerſal and perpetual Tradition. He over- 
ſhooteth himſelf beyond all aim , in affirming of immediate and particular Tradi- 
tion, that where it hath place , it is impothble for uſurpations or abuſes to enter 
or find admittance, He might as well tell us, that it-is impoſhble to make a croo- 
ked line with a leaden Rule, Particular Tradition is flexible, and is often bendcd 
according to the intereſts and inclinations of particular ages, and places, and per- 
ſons : He faith , that there can be no encroachment , ſo as men adhere to this method, 
that is immediate Tradition. He telleth us, that they did adhere to this method, 
and that there was ſuch immediate Tradition 3 and yet we have ſeen and felt that 
encroachments, and uſurpations, and abuſes, did not oncly creep into the Church, 


but like a violent Torrent , did beat down all oppolition beforc them. I ge® * 
ut 
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Tr ewo Witneſſes , but they are beyond exception : The one' is Pope Adrian the 
ſixth, in his Inttructions to his Nuncio Franciſcus Cheregatus , when he ſent him 
© the Germane Princes at the Diet of Naremberg, We know , that in the boly See for 


Apud Goldaft. 


Conft. Imper» 


ſome years paſt , many things bave been to be abommated , Abuſes in ſpiritual things , Þ, 29. - 


Exceſſes in Mandates, and all things changed perverſly. Neither is it to be marvelled at , 
if ſickueſs deſcend from the Head to the Members , from the chiefeſt Biſhops to other infe- 
riour Prelates , &c. And again , Wherein for ſo much as concerneth us , you ſhall pro- 
miſe , that we will do onr uttermoſt endeavour , that in the firſt place , this Court , from 
whence peradventure this evil bath proceeded , may be reformed , that as the corruption 

wed from thence to all inferiours; ſo likewiſe the health and reformation of all may pro- 
ceed from thence. Pope Adrian conteſſeth abominable abuſes, and exceſſes, and 

rverſe mutations and corruptions 3 and yet Mr. Serjeant would make us believe, 
that where this Method of oral and immediate Tradition is uſed, there can be no 
changes. Either this Method was not uſed, or this Method is not a ſufficient 
preſervative againſt innovations: both wayes his Demonſtration falleth to the 

round. My other Witneſs is the Council of Nine chiet Cardinals, who upon 
Bir Oaths delivered up as their verdi&, a bundle of abuſes, grivous abuſes, abu« 
ſer not 10 be tolerated, ( they arc their own words) yea Monſters, to Panl the 
Third , in the year 1538. beſeeching him that theſe ſpots might be taken away , which 
if they were admitted in any Kingdom or Republick,, would ſtraight bring it to ruine, 
Never any man did make encroachments and innovations to be impoſlible before 
this man. 


Concil. del: 8, 
Card impr- 
Lutet. p.\612, 
OF 140» 


His Aſſumption is as falſe as his major Propoſition , But theſe two Rules (whereof There was no 


this is one part, that the Biſhops of Rome, as Succeſſors of St. Peter ) did inherit 
from him this priviledge , to be the firſt , or chief, or Princes of Biſhops , &c.) 
Were agreed upon unanimouſly between the Church of Rome , and its dependents, and 
the Church of England , and delivered from hand to hand in them all , by the oral and 
immediate Tradition , of a world of Fathers to a world of children ſucceſſively as a Rule 
of Diſcipline received from Chriſt and bis Apoſtles, &c. If all this were true , it con- 
cerneth us nothing , we may perhaps differ from them in judgement, but have no 
formed quarrel with them about this that I know of, We are willing to ſubmit 
not onely to the Ordinances of Chriſt, but to the juſt Ordinances of man, and to 
yicld for the common peace and tranquillity of Chriſtendom, rather more than is 
due, than leſs. But/otherwiſe, how was that unanimouſly agreed upon between 
the Churches of Rome and England, and fo delivered by Fathers to children as a 
thing accorded, whereof the Church of Rome is no better accorded within it ſelf 
unto this day ? I mean concerning the Divine right of the Biſhop of Rome, to all 
the priviledges of St. Peter., when the Pope's greateſt Champions maintain it fo 
coldly as a thing that is ot improbable , that peradventure may be, peradventure may 
not be , as grounded upon a fat? of Sr. Peter , that is as much as to ſay , not upon 
the Mandate of Chriſt ? | 

And though we ſhould be ſo kind-hearted , as to ſuppoſe that there is ſome part 
of Papal power, in the abſtra&t, not in the concrete , which is of Chriſt's own 
inſtitution , namely , The beginning of Unity , that is a power to convocate the 
Church, and to preſide in the Church, and to pronounce the ſentence of the 
Church , fo far and no farther than power purely ſpiritual doth extend; although 
there be no ſpecial mandate of Chriſt to that purpoſe, for one to be the Succeſſour 
of St, Peter , or any prime or chicf of all other Biſhops : yet in the judgment even 
of the greateſt oppoſers of Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy , it is the dictate of Nature , 
that one ſhould preſide over the reſt , Ex Dei ordinatione perpetud neceſle ſuit , eſt, & 
ertt, ut in Presbyterio quiſtiam &* loco & dignitate primus attioni gubernande prefit. 
Yet what is this to that great Bulk of Eccleſiaſtical Authority which hath been 
conferred upon that See by the Decrees of Oecumenical Councils ; and by the ci- 
vil Sanctions of Chriſtian Emperours, which being humane Inſtitutions , may be 
changed by humane Authority ? Can one ſcruple of Divine right convert a whole 
mals of humane right into Divine ? We ſee Papal power is not equal or alike in all 
places, but is extended or contracted variouſly, according to the different Privi- 
ledges and Liberties of ſeveral Churches and _ 7" we (ce at this day the 
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Pope hath very little to do in Sictly, as I have ſhewed in my Vindication of th 
Church of England , by reaſon that one of his Predeceſſours long ſince hath __ 
nated , in a manner, the whole Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction to the Sovercign Rd 
of the Countrey, and to his Heirs, We may call it by deputation or delegation . 
But this is plain , It 15 to him and his Heirs for ever. This is certain, Divine ri ; 
cannot be extended or contracted 3 there is no priviledge or preſcription againſt 
Divine right; that which belongeth to one perſon by Divine right, cannot þe ali. 
enated to another perſon by Humane right; tor then Humane right ſhould be fron 
ger than Divine right. [ 

In ſamme, although.there be ſome colour or pretext of Divine right for a hal 
'ginning of Unity , whereſoever the Catholick Church ſhould tix it; yet it appear- 
eth evidently by the univerſal practice of the Chriſtian world in all ages, that there 
is no colour , nor ſo much as a ſhadow of Divine right for all the other Branches 
of Papal power, and thoſe vaſt Priviledges of the Koman Court. In the Councy 

Concil. Confls of Conſtance, they damned moſt of the Articles of Fohbn Wickiffe down-right, With. 
Seſ]. 8. out heſitation: but when they came to the one and fortieth Article ( Jt js xot new(. 
ſary to Salvation , to believe that the Roman Church is ſupreme among other Churchez, ) 
they pauſed and uſed ſome reſervation , It is a#t errour , if by the Roman Church þ, 
underſtood the Univerſal Church , or a General Council , or foraſmuch as be ſhould 
the primacy of the Pope above other particular Churches. Their judgement is dex 
enough, they yielded to the Pope primatum not ſuprematum ; A primacy of Order, 
not a ſupremacy of power 3 They made him a beginning of Unity to all particylg 
, Churches, yet ſubjeed him to the Univerſe] Church 3 They looked upon him x 
. Higheſt Biſhop, end Succeſſour of $t. Peter , but they believed that a General Cour- 
cil had power to ſhake his candleſtick , and remove it , if they found it expedient 
for the good of Chriſtendome. 

If he come ſo far ſhort of Divine right in his fair pretenſions 3 by what right 
will he ſeck to juſtifie all his foul uſurpations and encroachments, which have ng 
decree of any Oecumenical Council to warrant them , no Imperial Inſtitution tg 
authoriſe them , which have no foundation but the Pope's own Decretals? But] 
reſerve a full account of this for the next part of my Anſwer, Onely , Reader 
be pleaſed to take notice, that it bchoved Mr. Serjeant to have proved his Tradit 
ons clearly and diſtin&ly, as to thoſe parts of Papal power which are controvert- 
ed between us in carneſt, with the univerſality of it, and the perpetuity it, 
This he neither doth , nor attempteth to do, nor indeed is he or any other ablety 
do , but merely preſumeth it, and fNlubbereth over the matter i deceitful Ge 
nerals. | 


SECT. I Cap.3. 


E are come now to the laſt part of his Demonſtration, which was the 

minor or aſſumption of his former Syllogiſm , That the Chyrch of Eng: 
land in Henry the Eightb's _ , did break theſe Rules of Unity upon probable res 
ſons, not convincing grounds. Which being the main Queſtion, he ſhould have 
fortified with proofs : but he according to his cuſtom , thinks to carry it with con- 
fidence and clamours, Does #ot all the World grant aud bold , that King Henry denied 
the Pope's Supremacy ? Does not all the World ſee , that the pretended Church of Eng: 
land ſtands now otherwiſe in Order , tothe Church of Rome , than it did in Hen 61 


ry 
Seventh's dayes ? &c. 

Was Papal power caſt out before ? was it not in attual force till , and at thit 
time ? 


IWe beg notbing gratis , but begin our Proceſi upon Truth acknowledged by the whot 
World. What Papal power King Henry did caſt out, and what Papal power we 
hold out, I ſhall demonſtrate to the World , not confuſedly but diſtin&ly , by 
ſach proofs as are not to be gainſaid for matter of Fa. 

But before I gird my {ef to the Work , it will not be ami(, for the freeing of 
the cauſe from future cumber about them , to give ſatisfation to his two circum 


ſtances , 


—— 


_—_— 
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Tnces, that we did it onely pon probable reaſons , and in the dayes of King Henry Mention of 

the Eighth. exceptions 
perti- 


For the Firſt, He keepeth a great ſtir , and buſtling every where about or pro- gene. 
bable reaſons , and #he nature. of our Exceptions. And he would make his Reader be- 
lieve, that I have omitted this part of his woras gilefully, All which diſcourſe is ſu- $chiſm diſpar. 
rAuous and impertinent. For if he could make good his Concluſion,that we have Pa 477 
caſt out that which Chrift himſelf did ordgin in Holy Scripture , no reaſons nor ex- 
ceptions can be (ufficient, or ſo demonſtrative and convincing, , as to juſtifie a wil- 
fi} violation of Chriſt's own Ordination, Every plans ( faith our Saviour ) which 
my Heavenly Fatber bath not planted , ſhall be rooted up. Bur if this be Chriſt's own 
Plant which he himſelf hath planted, to go about to root it up, were plainly to 
fight againſt God. We renounce all reaſons, and all exceptions againit Chriſt's 
own Ordination. His very intimation, that we might do what we did upon de- 
monſirative reaſons , is an implicite confethion, that it was not againſt Chriſt's own 
ination. 

"_ was no need why I ſhould meddle with mine own Exceptions here, that 
was his office in the poſition of the caſe. That caſe is meanly and partially fiated , 
which is ſtared but on one ſide, he ought to have included my Exceptions in his 
caſe : Beſides , I was ſure to meet with my Exceptions in every Section; and there- 
fore reſerved them for their proper places, as being loath to offend the Reader 
with Twice-ſodden Coleworts, But let him not fear that I will relinquiſh 
my Exceptions , I ſhall maintain them to be demonſtrative of the Pope's uſur- 
pations in England, and leave them freely to try it out with his Demonſtra- 


Mat. IS, 13s 


tions. 
The ſecond Circumſtance is , concerning the time when the breach is ſuppoſed to Thefirfi 
| have been made, I the dayes of Henry the Eighth; And it is thus far true, that breach beſore 
then the breach was declared, and the War proclaimed to all the World : but this Hen» the 8. 
breach was making long, before Henry the Eighth was born 3 from the dayes _ 
of Pope Hildebrand , for about Four hundred years. There was no open hoſtility 
indeed between the Court of Rome , and the Church and Kingdom of England ; 
but they were ſtill upon their Guards , and till ſeeking to gain ground one upon 
another , as appeareth by the Decrees, and Laws, and Machinations of thoſe 
times. A breach in a ſtrong Tower is long making , before the Walls tumble viſi- 
bly downz A Scathfire is long kindling before it break out in an univerſal ame, 
A Cronical diſeaſe is long gathering and forming before the certain Symptoms 
thereof do appear. We uſe to fay , the ſecond blow makgs the fray, but the firlt 
blow makes the Battery and the guilt, All chat time that they were forcing their 
groſs uſurpations upon us, the breach was making. 
{have done with his two circumſtances. The ſubſtance of his Aﬀumption re- 
maineth, But before I grapple with him about that, give me leave to lay down —— - 
four Grounds or Conſiderations , ſo indifferent, that no rational man can deny Schiſm, is net 
them, The Firſt is, That every one who is involved materially in* a Schiſm , is «formal Schif- 
not 2 formal Schiſmatick, no more than ſhe that marrieth after long expeQation, ©«t#& 
| Vilieving, and having reaſon to believe, that her former Husband was dead , is 
a formal Adultrcfs 3 or, than he who is drawn to give Diyine Worſhip to a crea» 
ture by ſome miſapprehenſion , yet addreſſing his devotions to the true God, is a 
formal Idolater. A man may be Baptiſats voto { as St. Ambroſe ſaid ) baptiſed in 
his defire, and God Almighty doth accept it : why may he not as well communi- 
cate in his defire, and be accepted with God likewiſe? If St. Auſtine fayes true of 
Hereſie, that he who did not rn into bis erronr out of bis own overweening preſumption, Exech, 16. 1» 
nor defends it pertinaciouſly , but received it | 7 bis ſeduced parents, and'is careful to 
ſearch ont the truth , and ready to be corretied if be find it out , be is n9: to be reputed 
among Heretickg. 
It is much more true of Schiſm , that he who is involved in Schiſm through the 
errour of his Parents or Predeceffors, who ſeeketh carefully for the Truth, and is 
Prepared in his mind to embrace it, whenſoever he finds it , he is not to be repu- 
ted a Schifmarick. This very Bond of Unity , and preparation of his mind to 
Peace, 1s an implicite renuntiation and abjuration of his Schiſm betore God, Thi 
Hh 2 is 
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is as comfortable a ground for ignorant Roman-Catholicks , as for any perſons tha 
1 know, who are hurried hood-wink'd into erroneous tenets as neceſſary points of 
Faith, and Schiſmatical praQtices , meerly by the authority , and to uphold the in. 
tereſt ahd ambitious or avaricious courſes of the Roman Court. - 

My ſecond ground is this, God Almighty doth not approye of that unequal 
proverb, The Fathers have eaten ſowre grapes, and the childrens teeth are ſet oy edye, 
Poſtcrity is not guilty of their Anceſtours tranſgreſſions, farther than they do 4. 
ther imitate them or maintain thgm. Suppoſe theſe calumnies had been truths 
which ſome have belched forth againſt our Retormers, that they had ſacrilegious 
or other ſiniſter ends, it ſignifieth nothing to us, ſo long as we neither juſtifie 
them , nor imitate them. Fehw's heart was not over-upright, and yet God him. 
ſelf approved his Reformation. Suppoſe any of our Reformers have run into any 
exceſſes or extremes, either in their expreſſions, or perhaps in their aRions, ( as ir 
is a difficult thing in great changes to obſerve a juſt mean, ) it may be out of hy. 
mane frailty, as Lycurgus out of hatred to drunkenneſs , cut down all the Vines 
about Sparta : or it may be out of policy , as men uſe to bend a crooked rod , x; 
much the contrary way to make it ſtraight: or, as expert Maſters in Muſick, dg 
ſometimes draw up their Scholars a note too high , to bring them to a juſt tone; 
What is that to us , ſo long as we practiſe the mean , and maintain the mean, and 
guide our ſelves by the certain Line and Level of Apoſtolical and Primitive Trad 
tion. Charity commands us to think well of our Predeceſſors , and Theology ty 
look well to our ſelves. 

Thirdly, That difference which Divines do make between affirmative and negz 
tive Precepts ( that affirmative bind alwayes, but not to all times, ſemper, but 
not ad _ ) A man is bound alwayes to pray , but is not bound to the aQui 
exerciſe of Prayer at all times; but negative Precepts bind both ſemper and ad ſem- 
per > The ſame I ſay of affirmative and negative preſidents afhrmative preſidents 
prove alwayes that ſuch a fact was done , and it may be that it was juſtly doneat 
that time in that caſe, but they prove not a right ad ſempey , to do it at all times, 
The reaſon is evident, particular a&ts may be done by connivance, or by ſpecial 
Licencez but a general prohibition implicth a perpetual right. As for inſtance 
produce negative Preſidents, both general Laws againſt all Appeals to Rome, that 
no man may appeal to the Pope without the King's Licence , and particular _ 
bitions out of the King's Courts , by form of ordinary juſtice, againſt ſuch and 
ſuch Appeals, or ſuch and ſuch Sentences upon Appeals 3 this argueth a perpetual 
right to forbid Appeals , whenſoever.it is judged expedient. On the other fide, 
he produceth Preſidents of particular: Appeals to Rome, ( which he may do of later 
daycs, but for the firſt Eleven hundred years it was not ſo. This proveth onely 
the King's Licence or connivance in ſuch cafes, it doth not prove a perpetual 
Right , becauſe two perpetual Rights contradictory one to ancther cannot 


Negative Pte- My fourth-and laſt Ground is , that neither King Henry the Eighth , nor any df 
fidencs prove our Legiſlators, did ever endeavonr to deprive the Biſhop of Rome of the power 


than affiria- 
tive. 


more ſtrongly of the Keyes, or any = thereof , either the Key of Order, or the Key of Juriſd- 


Ction , I mean JuriſdiCtion purely ſpiritual , which hath place onely in the inner 
Court of conſcience , and over ſuch perſons as ſubmit willingly : Nor did ever 
challenge or endeavour to aſſume unto themſelves either the Key of Order , or the 
Key of Juriſdiction purely ſpiritual. All which they deprived the Pope of, all 
which they aſſumed to themſelves, was the external Regiment of the Church by 
coaQtive power , to be exerciſed by perſons capable of the reſpe&ive Branches of 
it, This power the Biſhops of Rome never had, or could have juſtly over their 
ſubje&s, but under them whoſe ſubjets they were, And therefore when we meet 
with theſe words, or the like, that no forreign Prelate ſhall exerciſe any manner 
power , Juriſdiflion, Superiority , prebeminence , or priviledge Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual 
within this Realm , it is not to be underſtood of internal , or purely ſpiritual pow- 
cr in the court of conſcience , or the power of the Keyes: ( We ſee the contrary 


praiſed every day 3 ) but of external and coaQtive power in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
in 
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in foro contentioſo. And that it 1s and ought to be ſo underſtood, I prove clearly 
by a Proviſo in one main A of Parliament, and a Canon of the Engliſh Church, 

Firſt , The Proviſo is contained in the ACt for the exoneration of the King's 
Cubjedts from all ExaGtions and Impoſitions paid to the See of Rome. Provided al- 
wayes this AA, nor any thing therein contained , ſhall be hereafter interpreted or expoun- 
ded , that your Grace , your Nobles and Subjects intend by the ſame to decline and vary 
from the congregation of Chriſt”s Church , in any things concerning the very Articles of 
the Catholick, Faith of Chriſtendom , or any other things declared by the Scripture and the 
Word of God, neceſiary for your and their Salvations , but onely to make an Ordinance 
by policies , neceſlary and convenient to repreſs Vice , and for good conſervation of this 
Realm in peace , unity, and tranquillity , from ravine and ſpoil , inſuing much the old, 
ancient cuſtoms of this Realm in that bebalf. They profeſs their Ordinance is mcer- 
ly political 3 What hath a political Ordinance to do with power purely ſpiritual ? 
They ſeek onely to preſerve the Kingdom from ravine and foil : power purely ſpi- 
ritual can commit no ravine or ſpoil. They follow ancient Cuſtoms of the Realm. 
There was no ancient Cuſtom of the Realm tor abolition or tranſlation of power 
purely ſpiritual. They profeſs all conformity to Holy Scriptzres , but the power 
of the Keyes was evidently given by Chriſt in Scripture , to his Apoſtles and their 
Succefſors , not to Soveraign Princes. If any thing had been contained in this 
Law for the abolition or tranſlation of power mcerly and purely ſpiritual , it had 
been retracted by this Proviſo at the ſame time ic was Enacted. 

The Canon is the 37. Canon , where we give the King's Majeſty the Supreme 
Govexnment , We do not give our Kings either the Adminiſtration of God's Word or 
Sacraments, which the Injundions publiſhed lately by Queen Elizabeth , do moſt evident- 
ly declare, but onely that Prerogative which we ſee to bave been alwayes attributed to all 
Godly Princes by bimſelf in Holy Scripture; that is , to preſerve or contain all Eftates and 
Urd&s committed to their truſt by God, whether they be Eccleſiaſtical or Civil in their 
Duties , and reſtrain contumacious Offenders with the Civil Sword, You ſee the pow- 
er is Political , the Sword is political , all is political. Our King's leave the pow- 
er of the Keyes and Juriſdiction purely ſpiritual, to thoſe to whom Chriſt hath 
left it. 


XX of Hen, 
8. ca, 1% 


SECT. 1. Co: 4 
A N D now having diſpatched the circumſtances out of my way, and laid —_— mane 
down ſome neceſſary grounds , I come dire4ly to the ſubſtance of his AF did break the 

ſumption , and affirm , That neither the King of England , nor the Church of bonds of Uni- 
Exgland,, neither Convocation nor Parliament, did break his two neceſſary Bonds 7 29 Es 
of Chriſtian Unity , or either of them, or any part of cither ot them. But that 
the very Breakers and Violaters of theſe Rules, were the Pops and Court of Rome, 
they did break his Rule of Faith , by adding new points to the neceſſary Dodcrine 
of Saving Truth, which were not the Legacies of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, nor de- 
livered unto us by univerſal and perpetual Tradition. The Pope and Court of 
Rome did break his ſecond Rule of unity in Diſcipline , by obtruding their exce(- 
ſive and intolerable uſurpations upon the Chriſtian world, and particularly upon 
the Church of England, as neceſſary conditions of their Communion. 

It appeareth plainly , by comparing that which hath been ſaid with his poſition 
of the caſe, that after all his Brags of undeniable evidence and unqueſtionable certain- 
ty , he hath quite miſſed the Queſtion. We joyn with him in his Rule of Faith , 
we oppoſe not St. Peter's primacy of Order, and he himſelf dares not fay , that 
St. Peter had a larger , or more extended power, than the reſt of his Fellow Apo- 
ſiles. And though we cannot force our ' underſtandings to aſſent , that after the 
death of St. Peter , Linus , or Cletus , or Clemens, or Anacletus , were Superiours 
to St. Fob, and had aQtual Juriſdiction over him , Who had as large a Commillt- 
on immediately from Chriſt , as St. Peter himſelf, and larger than any — 
Roman Biſhop cver had : Yet to ſhew him how little we are concerned in it, an 
for his clearer conviction, we are willing to ſuppoſe that they were his — 

an 
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and give him leave to make all the advantage of his ſecond Rule which he can p 
is caulc, 
—_— here , if I regarded not the fatisfaftion of my {elf, and the Rea 
than his oppoſition , I might withdraw my hand from the Table, 
great a Friend of ingenuity, that I will for once diſcharge his office, 
World demonſtratively and diſtinaly , what Branches of Papal power were caſt 
out of England by Henry the Eighth 3 upon which conſideration the Weight of the 
whole controverſie doth lye. . For it is agreed between us, that if jt + 
by rigorons evidence , that all thoſe Branches of Papal power, which were renoug. 
ced and caſt out of England by Henry the Eighth were groſs Uſurpations, they his re. 
nouncing was no criminal Breach , but a lawful ſelf-enfranchiſement. And by undeni. 
able conſequence , the guilt of Schiſm refteth upon them who made the uſurpay, 
ons , that is, the Pope and Court of Rome, I add farther upon the equity of my 
ſecond ground, that although Henry the Eighth had caſt out ſomething more thay 
he ought, yet if we hold not out more than we ought, and be ready to admit a] 
which ought to be admitted by us, then we are innocent and free from the guilt 
of Schiſm , and it reſteth ſolely upon them , who either will have more than they 
due, or nothing. Whereſoever the fault is, there the guilt of Schiſm is: the 
fault be fingle , the guilt is ſingle 3 if the fault be mutual , the guilt is a» 
tua). 

And for rigorous evidence, there cannot poſſibly be any evidence more demon. 
frative what Papal power was caſt out of England , than the very Ads of Parla. 
ments themſelves, by which it was caſt out, Let us view them all. The tirk a8 
made in the reign of King Henry the Eighth , which hath any reference to 
is the A& for bolding plurality of Benefices againſt the Laws of the Land , by difiens 
rion from the Court of Rome , making Licences for non-refidence from the Court if 
Rome 20 be void, and the party who procureth ſuch Licences for pluralities or 
dence , to forfeit Twenty pounds , and to hoſe the profits of that Benefice which he hull 
eth by ſuch Difpenſation. It were a pretty thing indeed , if the Church and Kin. 
dom fhould make neceffary Laws, and the Pope might give them liberty to þ 
them at his pleaſure. 

The ſecond At js, that #0 var ſhall be cited out of the Dioceſi where be dweltth, 
cept in certain caſes. Which though it may ſeem to refle& upon the,Court of Rome, 
yet I do not find that it is concerned in it, but the Arches, Audience , and ohe 
Archiepiſcopal Courts within the Realm, 

The third A& is meerly declarative of the Law of the Land, as well the Com- 
mon Laws as the Statute Laws, and grounded wholly upon them , as by the view 
of the Statnte it ſelf doth appear. So it caſteth out no forreign power, but what 
the Laws had caft out before, The ſum of it is this, That all cauſes Matrimonid, 
Teſtamentary , or ahout Tithes , &c. ſhall be heard , and finally judged in England, 
by the proper Jadges Eccleſiaftical and Civil reſpeRively , and nos elſewhere , ndt- 
withſtanding, any forreign Inbibitions , Appeals, Sentences , Citations, Suſpenſuns, n 
Excommunications. And that if any Engliſh Subje& procure @ Proceſs, Inhibition, At 
peal, &c. from or to the Court of Rome, or execute them to the hinderance of any 
Proceſs here , be ſhall incur the penalties ordained by the Statute of proviſion or prems- 
nire , made in the Sixtcenth year of King Richard the Second, againſt ſuch as make 

«, Proviſion to the See of Rome, This Law was enlarged afterwards to all Cauſes 
of Ecclcfiaſtical cogniſance , and all Appeals to Rome forbidden. 

The fourth A is an Af for puniſhing of Hereſie , wherein there are three clat- 

ſes that concern the Biſhop of Rome. The firſt is this , And that there be many Ht 

reſies , and pains and puniſhments for Hereſies, declared and ordained in and by the C- 


der more 
But 1 am 
and ſhew the 


25« Hen» ®, 6, yonical Santtions and by the Laws and Ordinances made by the Popes or Biſhops of Rome, 


and by their Authorities , for bolding , doing, preaching of things contrary to the ſaid 
Canonical Saniions, Laws, and Ordinances , which be but humane » being meer rep 

ne and contrarious to the Royal Prerogative , Regal Furiſdiftion , Laws, Statutt), 
and Ordinances of this Realm. The ſecond clauſc is, that no Licence be obtained 
the Biſhop of Rome to preach in any part of this Realm, or to do any thing contrary #0 
the Laws and Statutes of this Realm , or the King's Prerogative Royal, The third 


clauſe 


\ 
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"ule tolloweth , that the Decrees of tbe Biſhops of Rome, not confirmed by Holy 
Scriptures, were never commonly atteſted to be any Law of God or man within this Realm. 

4 that it ſhould not be deemed Herefie to ſpeak, or do contrary to the pretended Power or 
Authority of the Biſhop of Rome, made or Given by Humane Laws and not by Scriptures, 
wor to ſpeak or Aft contrary to the Laws of the Biſhop of Rome , being contrary to the 
Laws of this Realm. 


An 


25 Hen. 8c; 


The Fifth A is an A concerning the Submiſhon of the Clergy to the Kings 19+ 


Majeſty , The ſcope of it is this , That the Clergy ſhall not aſſemble in Convocation, 
yor make or promulge any new Canons , without the Kings Licenſe. Hitherto there is 
oint of Law. Then, that the Kings ſhould have Power to name and 
birty Commiſſioners , ſixteen of the Clergy , and other ſixteen of 
the Peers and Parliament , to view the Eccleſiaſtical Laws of the Kingdom, and declare 
which were fit to be retained , and which were to beabrogated, The fame Law is 
confirmed andenlarged, - 

The Sixth Law reftraineth the payment of Tenths arid Firſt Fruits to the 
Biſhop of Rome, And preſcribeth how Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops &c. Are to be e- 
leed and conſecrated within the Realm , without payment of any thing to Rome 
for Bulls and Palls, &c. | 

The ſeventh Law is , a# Att of Exoneration of the Kings Subjetis from Exatii 
and Impoſitions beretofere paid t0 the See of Rome, for Penfions , Peterpence , Licen= 
ſes, Diſpenſations , Confirmations, Faculties, &c. And tor having Licences and Diſ- 
penfations within the Realm , without further ſuing for the ſame; As being Uſwur- 

ations contrary to the Law of the land. 


nothing new in P 
conſtitute 190 an 


t 


27 Hen. Q- cl 
15, 


25 Hen: 8, 
ons 


The Eighth A& is concerning the Kings Highneſs to be Supreme Head of the Church 26 H-8.cap.te 


of England ( that is Political Head ) a 


to bave Authority to redreſs all Errours, He- 
refies and Abuſes in the ſame. That is to ſay with external coaQtive Jurisdidtion. 
We never gave our Kings the power of the Keys, or any part of either the Key of 
Order, or the Key of Juriſdiction purely ſpiritual : but onely that coative power in 
the external Regiment ofthe Church, which their Predeceſſours had al ways enjoyed. 

The ninth A& is, for the annexing Tenths and Firſt-fruits to the Crown , for the 


better ſupportation of the burthens of the Commonwealth. 


The tenth Act is, an AG extinguiſhing 


luch as they were. 


The laſt Ac of any moment, was an AG of Ratification of the King's Majeſties 
Stile of Supreme Head of the Church of England , making it Treaſon to attempt to 
deprive the King of it. But as well the Eighth At , which 
Title of the Head of the Church, as this twelfth At , 
tempt to deprive the King of it , are both repealed , and never were reſtored. So 
ae likewiſe the tenth A&, of extinguiſhing the authority of the Biſhop of Rome , 
and the eleventh A& made for corroboration of that Ac, with both their Oaths in- 


cluded in them. 


All that hath been added ſince of moment , which concerneth the Biſhop of 


Rome, is one At, Reſtoring to the Crown the ancient Furiſdiftion over the State Ec- 
cleſraſtical and Spiritual, and aboliſhing all forreign power repugnant to the ſame. Here 
15 no new _=_ created in the Crown, but onely a# ancient Furiſdidtion reſtored, 


Here is no 
Laws of Englan 


orreign power aboliſhed, but onely that which is repugnant to the anciens 
T and to the Prerogative Royal, In a word, here is no power alcri- 


bed 


gave the King that 
which makes it treaſon to at- 


26 H+ 8, 04+ Jo 


the Authority of the Biſhop of Rome, Or 28 H.8. c+10; 
extirpating it out of this Realm: that is , not the Biſhop of Rome's primacy of Order | 


not his beginning of Unity, not that reſpect which is due to him as Biſhop of an A. 
poliolical See. It he hath not theſe, it is his own fault, this is not our quarrel ; 
it is ſo far from it , that we do not envy him any juſt Legacies of Chriſtian Empes 
rors or General Councils. But that which our Anceſtors did extinguiſh, and en- 
deavour to extirpate out of England , was the Pope's external coactive power over 
the King's Subjedts in foro contentioſo , as we ſhall ſce by and by, when we come to 
ſtate the quarrel rightly between us. 

After this A& there followed an Eleventh A&, made for corroborating of this 
laſt At, to exclude the uſurped power and Furiſdidtion of the Biſhops of Rome. And 
both theſe Ads are backed with new Oaths, as thoſe times were fruitful of Oaths, 


3s H.8. "3 


35 He 8.cap.z; 
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bed to our Kings , but meerly political and coactive, to ſee that all their Subje4; 


do their duties in their ſeveral places. Coactive power is one of the Keys of the 
Kingdom of this World , it is none of the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven 
This might have been expreſſed in words leſs ſubject to exception. But the caſe 
is clear. The Grand A xxv. Hen. 8. cap. 12, The InjunCtions of Queen Elizabes, 
The Articles of our Church, Art. 37. do all proclaim that this power is meerly 
political. Chriſt gave St. Peter a Commilſion to _ to baptize, to bind and 
looſe in the court of Conſcience 3 but where did he give him a Commillion to Pive 
Licences, to grant Faculties, to make Laws, to diſpenſe with Laws , to receie 
Appeals, to impoſe Tenths and Firſt-fruits in other mens Kingdoms, whether the 


S Luke 12. 14* gjoht owner will or no ? Who gave him power to take other mens Subjects again} 


their wills to be his Officers and Apparitors? That is more power than Chriſt hin. 
{ct did challenge here upon Earth. 

And now , Reader, take a ſtand, and look about thee 3 ſee among all the 
Branches of Papal power which were caſt out of an 7 , if thou canlt find 6. 
ther of St. Peter*s Keys , or his primacy of Order, or his beginning of Unity , or any 
thing which-is purely ſpiritual , that hath no farther influence than meerly the 
court of Conſcience. No, but on the other fide, behold a pack of the grofſes 
Uſurpations that ever were hatched , and all fo late , that it was above a thouſar 
years after the death of St. Peter, before any of his pretended Priviledges did 
the Sun in England; obſerve them one by one. 

The firſt is , a power to difpenſe with Engliſh Subjefts , for bolding plurality of 4 


21 Hen. 8. c. nefices contrary to the Laws of England 3 and for non-reſidents contrary to the $tz 


tutes of the Realm. It had been much to have made Merchandiſe of his owh De- 
crees 3 but to diſpenſe with the Laws of the Land, Now auderet bec facere Vidu 
mulieri , he durſt not do ſo much to a poor Widow-woman, as he did tothe 
Church and Kingdom of England, to diſpenſe with their Laws at his pleaſure, | 
is but vain for the Flower of our Kingdom , to aſſemble and conſult about health: 
ful Laws £ if a Forreigner hath power to diſpenſe with the breach of them, & it 
ſcemeth good in his eyes , they might as well fit them down quietly, and fallty 
pilling of ruſhes. 

The ſecond Branch of Papal power , which was excluded out of England, ws 
the Pope's Judiciary power 3 I do not mean in controverſies of Faith , when heis 


| in the Head of a Council : Yet Exgenius the Fourth confeſſeth , that in point: of 
revoc. bulle 3» Faith, the ſentence of the Council is rather to be attended, than the ſentence of the Pi, 


But I mean in points of meum and tuwum , not onely in ſome rare caſes between 
Biſhop and Biſhop , which had been leſs intolerable , and had more ſhew 
Juſtice 3 but generally in all caſes promiſcuoully , as it the whole Nation wanted 
either diſcretion or Law to determine their own differences at home , without the 
help of the Roman Courtier to ſqueeſe their Purſes. It was not Henry the Eighth, 


24 Hen, 8. ct but the old Lawes of England which gave them this blow againſt Appeales to 
13+ 


ome. 

The third Branch of Papal power, which was turned out of England by Hm 
the Eighth , was the Pope's Legiſlative power , eſpecially in making new Hereſs 
by his own Authority, and for his own intereſt, preſcribing the puniſhment, if 
all the World were his Subje&ts. Mr. Serjeant may be pleaſed to inform himſelf 
better, that the Pope's Canons and Decretals never had, fince the firſt converſion & 
England , the force or power of Laws in England, until they were received by the 
Nation, nor then any farther than they were received. 

The fourth Branch is, the Soveraign Patronage of the Engliſh Church , with all 
thoſe rights and appurtenances which belong thereunto 3 as to convocate the Cler 
gy, and diffolve their Aſſembly z to exempt their Perſons from ſecular Judgment 
to have the diſpoſition of Eccleſiaſtical Dignities, and the cuſtodium of them in the 
Vacancy. But theſe things are ſo notorious, to all thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms of England , that there can be no manner of Queſtion 
it. The Convocation was always called and diſſolved , by the abſolute and pre- 
ciſe Mandate of the King, to the Archbiſhop; yea , even when the Archbiſhop 
was the Pope's Legate, and when he might have challenged another right, - £ 
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Pope had had any pretence, The Temporalitics ot the Biſhopricks in the vacancy 
were ever ſciſcd into the hands of the King , until he granted out his Writ of Mz- 
yum amoveds , Or Oſter la main : It ordinary Patrons did not preſent in due time to 
1 Benefice , it devolved to the Ordinary, and from him to the King, there it ſtay- 
ed, Nullum tempus occurrit Regt. = ; 

The fifth Priviledge was , the receiving of Tenths and Firſt-fruits , which were 
' a late cucroachment of the Biſhop of Rome upon the Clergy , without any juit 
pround , and upon that ſcore were condemned in the Councils of Conſtance and 
Baſile, and now were ſciſed into the King's hand , towards the diſcharge of the 
Eccleſiaſtical burthens of the Kingdom. | 

The laſt Perquifite which the Pope loſt, was all the Profits of his Court, by 
Bulls, and Palls, and Penſions , and Reſervations , and Exemptions, and Licen- 
ces, and Diſpenſations , and Confirmations, and Pardons, and Indulgences, and 
an hundred other pecuniary Artifices practiſed in his Court at Rome, and in his 
Legantine Courts and Nunciatures abroad. But this abuſe is fo foul , that the 
Pope's own ſelefted Cardinals do cry ſhame upon it, as much as we, and lay down 
this General Rule , that it is not lawfidl to make any gain by the exerciſe of the Keys , 
ſeeing we have the firm Word of Chriſt , freely ye have received , freely give, &c, For 
a the uſe which now prevaileth, doth _— the See of Rome , and diſturbeth Chriſti- 
an people ;, ſo the contrary praftice would bring much honour to this See, and marvellouſly 
edifie the people. 

Theſe are the real differences between the See of Rome, and the Church and 
Kingdom of England , concerning the Papacyz all theſe alterations which we have 
about , Thox art Pcter, and the Keys given to St. Peter, and Feed my Sheep, and 
Thave prayed for thee, are but like to the — of Cybeles Prietts upon their 
Cymbals, on purpoſe to deaf the ears of the Spectators, and to conceal the cryes 
and <julations of poor oppreſſed Chriſtians. To reduce them into a little better me- 
thod than they lyec in the Statutes. 

The main Queſtions are, or may be reduced to four Heads, The firſt grand 
Queſtion is , concerning the Soveraignty of the Evghiſs Church, in relpe& of the 
external Regiment thereof; This hath tour ſubordinate Branches. 

Firſt, Who is the right Patron of the Engliſþ Church under God, the King, or 
the Pope ? Secondly , Who hath power to convocate Synods of the King's Sub- 
ks within England , the King , or the Pope > Thirdly, Whether the Pope hath 
juſtly impoſed new Oaths upon the Archbiſhops and Biſhops ? Fourthly, Whether 
Tenths and Firſt-fruits in England-be due to the See of Rome ? 

The ſecond Queſtion is , concerning the Pope's Legiſlative power. Whether 
the Canon Law , or the Decretals, have been anciently eſteemed binding Laws in 
England , or ought to be {o eſteemed , except they be received by the Engliſh Na- 
tion, and matriculated among our Laws. 

The third is,-concerning his Judiciary power: 1.Whether the Biſhop of Rome can 
receive Appeals from England, by the ancient Laws of that Land, and ſend for 
whom he pleaſeth to Rome ? 2, Whether Bulls and Excommunications from Rome, 
can be lawfully executed in England , except the _ give leave for the execution 
of them? 3, Whether the Pope can ſend Legates , and ſet up Legantine Courts in 
England, by the ancient Laws of that Realm. 

The fourth Difference is , concerning the Pope's Diſpenſative power , Whether 
the Pope can diſpenſe with the Laws of England ? 2. Whether we ſtand in need of 
his Diſpenſations ? 

In every one of theſe Differences , we maintain , that the Biſhop of Rome, and 
the Court of Rome have bcen guilty of moſt groſs Uſurpations, 
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S E bo 'To I Cap. Js 


O begin with the Firſt ; If it were neceſſary to call in any Forreign ſubg. 
diary ſupplies , for the farther fortifying of the King of England's Soveraign 
Patronage under God, of the Church within his Territories z I might 

find ſtrong recruits from the Greek Emperors, to ſhew that they always practiſed 
this power within their Dominions, to place Biſhops in vacant Sees 3 and that the 
contrary was haGenus inauditum , never heard of in St. Gregory's days. To'them1 
might add the French and German Emperors , who not only enjoyed the ſame pri. 
viledge by ancicnt Cuſtom , but to whom the Roman Biſhops diſclaimed it, with 
all their Clergy , Judges, and Lawyersz Adrian the Firſt to Charles the Great, 
Anno 774. And Leo the Eighth to the Emperor Otho , Anno 964, I might pro. 
duce the Preſidents of the Spaniſh Monarchs , Conc. Tolet. 12. cap. 6. It wereq 


| moſt unreaſonable thing , that Soveraign Princes ſhould be truſted with the Gy. 


vernment of their people, and have their Biſhops , who mult participate in the 
Government , by informing the Conſciences of their Subjects , be obtruded 
them by ſtrangers. I cannot omit the obſervation of a Learned Biſhop, that, Gu. 
cunque ratione ad Pontificatum pateret ingreſſus , nemo Apoſtolice Cymbe gubernacul 
capeſſebat , ni prius Imperatoris authoritas interceſſiſſet , By what way ſoever the elettinn 
f the Pope was made , ( And Bellarmine mentioneth ſeven changes , in the manner 
of chuſing the Pope, ) Tet no man was ever admitted to the atiual Government of th 
Ap oftolical See, without the Emperor*s confirmation. 

But our caſe is ſtrong, enough without twiſting any Forreign Preſidents with it, 
Wilkam the Conqueror, William Ryfus , and Henry the Firſt , did enjoy the right 
of placing in vacant Sees , by the tradition of a Ring , and of a Croſier ſtaff, 
without ever ſecking for Forreign approbation, or ordination , or confirmation, 
as their Predeceſſors, Kings of England and Britain, had done before them , &feir 
had been very ftrange. The Koman Rota will give deciſive Sentence , for himto 
be Patron of a Church, who firit builded it, and endowed it, But then after 
Eleven hundred years were cffluxed, ( a firange time to ſet up a divine right,) 
Gregory the ſeventh , otherwiſe called Pope Hildebrand ) and after him Pope Calix- 
ts , did condemn all Inveſtitures taken from a Lay hand, and prohibit the Arch 
biſhops to conſecrate any perſons ſo inveſted 3 Preſens audivi in Romano concilis 
probiberi , faith Anſelm, 1heard it with mine own hears prohibited in the Roman 
Court, But what were their reaſons ? I believe , not over rigorous Demonſtration, 
The firſt was frequent ſuſpicion of Simony : an unheard of piece of Juſtice, to take 
away an hereditary right, for ſuſpicion of a perſonal fault, The ſecond and third 
reaſons are contained in the Letter of Adrian the Fourth , to Frederick the Firſt, 
Apud. Goldaſt, Ab bis qui Dii ſunt , & filii excelſi ommnes , homagium requiris , fidel- 
tatem exigis , & manus eorum ſacratas manibus tuis inneis Thou requireſt bomage of 
thoſe who are Gods , and all the children of the Moſt High , thou exafteſt an Oath of fide 
lity , and kyitteſt their ſacred hands within thy hands. A (ſtrange preſumption in a $0 
veraign Prince, if you mark it well , to hold his Subjects hands within his hands, 
whileſt he was ſwearing his Allegiance. 

But the main Exception was, the Homage or Oath of Fidelity it ſelf. And was 
it not high time think you , to except againſt their ſwearing of fidelity to their nas 
tive Prince, whom the Biſhops of Rome intended to exempt from his Juriſdiction, 
and to make them turn SubjeQs to themſelves as they did in a great part cet it 
very ſhortly after. Then was the time whereof Platina ſpeaks, that there was great 
conſultation about the Homage , and Fealty , and Oaths of Biſhops , which in former 


Plat. in Paſce times were ſworn to Lay-men. Were they (o indeed? Here is an ingenuous confe 


on of the Pope*s own Library Keeper. : 
Indeed at the firſt , whileſt they were robbing the King of the Jewels of his 
Crown , they preached up nothing but free Ele&ions; but after they had once {ei- 


Mat. Þ ar.ans {ed their prey , they changed their note forthwith to Dei & Apeſtolice ſedi gratis, 


By the grace of God , and the Apoſtolick, See: or ex plenitudine eccleſiaftice poteſtatis, 
out of the fulneſs of our Lceleſiaſtical power, And when this Bell had rung out 4 


while, 
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ie; Egypt never abounded more with Caterpillars, than our Native Countrey 
did with proviſions , and reſervations , and penlions , with all the helliſh arts of 

Cablimated SiImony. Then our beſt Dignities and Benefices were filled with Stran- 

»r ( who could not ſpeak au Engliſh word , nor did ever tread upon Engliſh 

round, ) daily more and more , until theſe well-choſen Paſtours, who knew how 
©; ſhear their Flocks, though they did not know how to feed them, received year- Mat. Par. ww 
jy out of the Kingdom , more than the revenues of the Crown. He were very _ po- 
(imple, who ſhould think the Court of Rome did not lick their own Fingers. 34% 

There remaineth but one thing to be done, to ſtick the guilt of this intolerable 
uſurpation undeniably upon the See of Rome, that is to ſhew , that the Inveſtiture 
of Biſhops was the undoubted right of the Crown. 

This is as clear as the Sun , both in our moſt authentick Hiſtoriographers, and 
Records, if I had the means to produce them , and alſo in our ancient Laws, pub- 
liſhed long ſince to the World in Print , and theſe not enactive of new Law, but 
declarative of the Fundamental Law of the Land. | 

Firſt for our Hiſtories, Gervaſius Dorobernenfis relateth , that Lanffank deſired of 
Wiliam the Conquerer , the Patronage of the Abbey of St. Awftin: but the King 
anſwered , Se velle omnes baculos paſtorales in manu tenere , that he would keep all the 
Crefier ſtaffs ( that is , the Ifiveſtitures ) # bis own hand, The fame is teſtified of 
Anſelm himſelf, by one whoſe authority cannot be doubted of, He ( Anſelm ) 
after the manner and example of bis Predeceflor, was indutied according to the cuſtom of odes Wh 4; 
the Land, and did bomage to the King ( homo Regis faQtus eſt ) as Lanfrankg ( his ——_—_g "_ 
Predeceſſor , in the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, in his time bad done. And the 
manner of his Inveſtiture is related , how the Biſhops pulled him, and haled him x,zm. 13. x: 
xit were by violence to the King's Bed-ſide ( Wiliam Rufus ) where he lay ſick , pag. 18. 
and helped to thruſt the Crofier-ſtaffe by force into his hand. Yet all that time, 
though Anſelm had many other pretences , he had no exception againſt Inveſtiture 
by a Lay-hand: but ſhortly after it grew to ſuch an heighth , ( and Aſelm was 
the chief Stickler in it ) that Wilkam the Agent of King Henry the Firſt, proteſted 
openly to Pope Paſchal, Ihatſoever is ſaid on this ſide or on that, T would bave all 
men bere preſent to ky1ow , that my Lord the King of England , will not ſuffer the loft of ud. 1b 
bi Trvftitres , for the lof of bis Kingdom. Too whom Pope Paſchall anſwered as adm, if ® 
reſolutely, but not ſo juſtly, Know thou, I fpeak, it before God , that Paſchall the Pope 
wil not ſuffer him to kgep them without puniſhment, no not for the _—_ of bis bead. 

Neither was this the caſe of Anſelm or Lanfrankg alone, but the common caſe 
of all Biſhops in, thoſe days. Hear the contethion of the ſame Author , To conclude, 
the very cauſe ( of the difference between the King and Anſeln ) ſeemed a new thing —_ 
( or innovation ) to this our age ,, and unheard of to the Engliſh , from the time that "hs ; 
the Normans began to reign ( that I ſay not ſooner, ) for from the time that William 
the Norman conquered that Land, no Biſhop or Abbat was made before Anſelm , who 
did not firſt do Homage to the King, and from bis band by the gift of a Crofier Staffe , 
receive the Inveſtiture to his Biſhoprick, or Abbacy , except Two Biſhops of Rocheſter, 
who were Surrogates to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and inducted by him by the 

King's Concelhon. 

' Yea, by his favour, ſo did Anſelm himſelf, though he ſought afterwards to 

wave itz and though he be loath to ſpeak out, ( that T ſay not ſooner ) yet he 

might have ſaid ſooner , and others do ſay ſooner 3 as Ingulph the Abbat of Crow- 

lad, in the time of the Conquererz For many years paſt , there hath been no free 

eleftion of Prelates , but the King's Court did confer all Dignities according to their plea- 

Jure, by a Ring, and by a Crofier. And this Cuſtom had held not onely for many 4.tmſp. de 
years but for many Ages , King gar did grant to tbe Moncks of Claſtenbury the geft. Reg | 2 
free Eleflion of their Abbat for ever : but be ol to bimſelf and to bis Heirs the Pow» <ap: . 

er t0 inveſt the Brother Elefted by the tradition of the Paſtoral fiaffe. Thus for our Hi 

ſtories, now for our Laws whereof I ſhall need to cite but three. 

The Firſt is the Statute, or Aſfiſe, or Memorial of Clarendon containing part of the 
ancient Liberties and Cuttoms of the Realme , made in the General Aſſembly of 
the Kingdom , King, Biſhops, Peers, to which they gave both their oaths aſſertory 
for the truth of it, and Promiſſory for performance of it. The Fourth Cuſtom was 

Ii2 this, 
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this, that when an Arch-Biſhoprick,, Biſhoprick,, Abbacy or Prjory did fall void, 5, 
Eleftion was to be made by ſuch of the Principal Dignitaries or Members of that reſpetiing 
Church which was to be filled as the King ſhould call together for that purpoſe , with the 
Kings conſent, in the Kings own Chappel. And there the Perſon Eletted was to 4, jj, 
Homage and Fealty to the King as to his Liege Lord, The Pope had no part to ag 
neither to collate,nor conſent, nor confirm, nor Inſtitute , nor Indu&t, nox ordain, 

The Second Law is the Statute of Carlile madein the time of Edward the ping, 
The ſum of it is this , That the King is the Founder of all Biſhopricks , and ought ty 
have the Cuftody of them in the Vacancies, and the right of Patronage to preſent 10 ;h,y, 
And that the Biſhop of Rome uſurping the right of Patronage , giveth them 10 aljey, 
That this tendeth to the annullation f the State of Holy Church, to the diſinberiting of Kiy,, 
and the deftrution of the Realm. And they ordained in full Parliament that this go 
oppreſſion(that is as much as an encroachment or Uſurpation)and ſhould not be ſuffer, 

The third Law was made in the 15th Year of Edward the Third , called + 
Statute of Proviſors , wherein they affirm that Elefions were Firſt pranted by yy 
Kings Progenitors upon a certain Form or Condition #0 demand Licenſe of the Kino v 
chaſe N nd after the Eletion to have his Royal Aſſent. Which Conditions not ny 
kept , the thing ought by reaſon to reſort to bis Firſt naturg, And theretore conclude, 
that in caſe Reſervation, Collation or Proviſion be made by the Court of Rome of nn 
Archbiſhoprick,&&c.Our Soveraign Lord the King and bis Heirs ſhall have and enjoy the (| 
lations for the ſame time to the ſaid Archbiſhopricks,Biſhoprickg,and other dignities Elefiig 
which be of His Advowre , ſuch as His Progenitors bad before the Free Election was gray. 
ed, They-tell the King plainly that the right of the Crown of England and the Lip 
of the Land is ſuch , that the King is bound to makg remedies and Laws, aging fach 
miſchiefs. And they acknowholge that be is Advowee Paramont immediate of al 
Churches , Prebends , and other Benefices which are of the Advowry of Holy Churd, 
That is as much as Soveraign Patron of the Church 3 Where no Election can he 
made without the Kings Conge d* Eire or leave antecedent, nor ſtand good with. 
out his ſubſequent conſent 3 it is all one as if the Crown did collate, 


The right to I come next to the ſecond Branch of the Firſt Queſtion , about the Patro 
"g- of the Church , who hath Power to: convocate and diſſolve Ecclefiaſtical Aﬀen- 


5 blies ? and whether the Crown or the Pope have uſurped one upon another in 
this particular? I cannot tell whether Henry the Eighth or Pal the third , did 
miſtake more about that Ajery title of the Head of the Engliſh Church, Henry the 
Eight ſuppoſing that the right to convocate and diſſolve Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, 
_- to receive Tenths and Firſt Fruits, did Eſſentially follow this Title 3 And Pal 
the Third declaring it to be Heretical and Schiſmatical. To be head of the Elf 
Church , is neither more nor leſs than our Laws and Hiſtories, ancient and moder, 
doevery where aſcribe to our Engliſh Kings 3 To be Governowrs of Chriſtians ; To 
| be the Advocates of the Church, To be Patrons and Advowees Paramont of all Churcke, 
To be Defenders of the Faith there profeſſed , And to uſe the words of the Conv 
cation it ſelf, Eccleſie Anglicane Proteftores fingulares , *Unicos & Supremos Dominu. 
The ſame body may have ſeveral Heads of ſeveral kinds upon Earth, as Political 
and Eccleſiaſtical z and then that which takes care of the ArchiteQonical end, to 
ſee that every member do his Duty , is always Supreamz That is the Political head, 
This truth Cardinal Pool did ſee clearly enough , and reconcile the ſeeming diffr- 
ence by diſtinguiſhing between a Regal bead, and a Sacerdotal head, This truth the 
French Divines ſee well enough , and'doubt not to calf their King the Terrene bead 


Polus deConc. of the Church of bis Realm , without attributing to him any Sacerdotal right. We 


had our Sacerdotal heads too in England, withour ſeeking for thern' fo far as Rome; 
As the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury'in the Reigns-of our Engliſh Monarchs, whoof 
old was Nullius unquam Legati ditioni Smbjetius ; Never Subjeft to the jurisdiflion of 
any Legate, When the Pope ſent over Guy Arch-Biſhop of Vienna into England % 
his Legate throughout Britaign for the Apoſtolical See; It was received with won- 
der and admiration of all men. Irauditwm ſciliced in Britannia euntii ſcientes quen- 
libet hominum ſuper ſe vices  Apoſtolieas gerere , nift ſolum Epiſcopum Cantuarie : Al 
men did know that it was never beard in Britaign , that-any man whatſoever had Apoſts 
lical Power over them , but onely the' Arch-biſhop'of ' Canterbury, And —_— 

. the 
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the new Legate did ſpecd , ſoit tolloweth , Wherefore as be came ſo he returzed , re- 
ceived as Legate by no man , nor having exerciſed any part of bis Legantine Power. 
This was the ground of that Letter of the Engliſh Biſhops to the Pope. That che 
Church of Canterbury might not be deprived of its. dignity in bis times, and that be 
would neither dimmiſh it himſelf , nor ſuffer it to be diminiſhed. As appeareth by the 
Popes acknowledgment in his an{wer. 

But to come up cloſe to the difference , The Queſtion is not whether the Biſhop 
of Rome hath authority to call Synods. He is a Biſhop, a Metropolitan , a Pa- 
triarch , a Prince in his own Dominions. As a Biſhop he may convocate his Dio- 
ceſs, Asa Metropolitan his province As a Patriarch his Patriarchate, under the 

in of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure , more or leſs compulſory according to that degree 
of coactive Power which hath been indulged to him in theſe diſtinct capacities by 
former Sovercigns : And as a Prince he may convocate his Subjects under Political 

ains. The more theſe Two Powers are United and complicated , the more ter- 
rible is the cenſure. And therefore our Kings would have their Biſhops denounce 
ſpiritual pains alſo againſt the Violaters of their great Charters. Spiritual pains are 
more heavy than Political, but Political moſt commonly are more ſpeedy than ſpj- 
ritual. And more certainz Spiritual pains do not follow an erring Key, bur Poli- 
tical do. 

Neither will I diſpute at preſent whether the Biſhop of Rome by his reputed Pri- 
macy of Order or Beginning of Unity may Lawtully call an Oecumenical or Occiden- 
tal Council , by Power purely Spiritual, which ccnfifts rather in adviſe than in 
Mandates properly ſo called, or in Mandates of Courteſie not coaCtive in the Ex- 
teriour Court of the Church : conſidering the Diviſion and Subdiviſion of the an- 
cient Empire, and the preſent Diſtrations of Chrittendom , it ſeemeth not altoge- 
ther inconvenient, We fee the Primitive Fathers did afſemble Synods and make 
' Canons before there were any Chriſtian Emperoursz but that was by Authority 
meerly Spiritual z they had no coaQtive Power to compel any man againſt his Will, 
The Uttermoſt they could do was to ſeparate him from their Communion, and to 
leave him to the Coming or Judgement of Chriſt. Let him be Anathema Maranatha. 

The true controverhie then is this , Whether the Biſhop of Rome by his Legates 
have coaQtive Power in the exteriour Court , t9 convocate Synods of Engliſs 
Subjeds in England , when he will, where he will, whom he will, without their 
conſents , and without the leave of the Sovereign Prince or King of England : The 
caſe being thus ſtated determineth it ſelf, Where ſhould the Pope appoint a place 
of meeting in England withour the leave of the King of England? We ſee by often 
experience , , that it the Pope haye a deſire to ſummon a Council in Traly, 
within the Dominions of another Sovereign Prince or Republick , although they 
be of his own Communion , he muſt Firſt ask leave, and obtain leave , before he 
can tell how to do it 3 Or how ſhould he pretend to any coaQtive Power in England, 
without the King's grant or leave, where the Power of the Mzlitia and all coactive 
force is legally inveſted in the King ? Thus for point of right. 

Now for matter of Fact ; Firſt, I do utterly deny, that any Biſhop of Rome,by his 
own Authority, did Convocate any Synod in the Britiſh Iſland, during the Firlt Ele« 
ven hundred years, or preſide in any by his Legates, or confirm them by his Autho. 
rity. If he be not able to produce ſo much as one inſtance to the contrary , he may 
cry guilty to the Uſurpation whereof he is accuſed, and hold his peace for ever. 

Secondly, I do confeſs that after eleven hundred years, the Biſhops of Rome 
taking advantage of our Civil combuſtions, and proſtituting the reputation of the 
Apoſtolical See to their temporal ends, did by the leave of our Kings, ( not other- 
wiſe,) ſometimes call Synods in England , and preſide in them. The Firſt Synod 
held in England by any of the Popes Legates was at London , in the year 1125. by 


—, 


Eadem. 1, 5.9: 
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I, Cor. 16» 


2 22, 


Joannes Cremenſis , which moved England into no ſmall indignation , to ſee a thing till G41v fine Dy 
then unheard of in the Kingdom of England , A Prieſt ſitting Preſident upon an bigh rabornenfit. 


Throne above Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbats 8c, But remember my Third ground 
or conſideration of the difference between affirmative and negative Preſidents. All 
which this proveth,, is that the King did give leave or connive at that time. But 
it doth not prove, it cannot prove Fight to do the ſame at other times when the 
King contradiQteth it. Further 
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Further we _ to take notice that there is a great deal of diffe 
zn ordinary Synod and an Engliſh Convocation, Although in truth 
tions be Synods 3 So called from one word in the Kings writ to $ 
Convocari facias, All the Clergy of the Realm were not preſent at a 
nod:but all the whole Clergy,of the Kingdom were preſent at a Convocation either 
in their Perſons, or by their Proctors ſufficiently authoriſed, Secondly , the abs 
ſent Clergy had no ſuch Obligation to the Acts of a Papal Synod, as they had to 
the Ads of a Royal Convocation , ſub Hypotheca bonorum omnium » under the Cay. 
tion or Pledge of all their Goods and Eſtates. 

Laſtly to drive the nail home, and to demonſtrate clearly the Grofſenef of this 
Papal uſurpation3 it remaineth onely to ſhew that by the ancient Laws of England 
the calling of Convocations or Synods , belonged properly to the King , not to 
the Biſhop of Rome or his Legates. And Firſt by reaſon» By the Laws of England 
more ancient than the Popes intruſion, no Roman Legat could enter into the Kino. 
dom without the Kings leave, nor continue in it longer than he had his Liceaf 
as we ſhall ſee hearafter , and therefore they could not convocate any Synods nor dg 
any Synodical A& withoutthe Kings leave. Secondly by Records of the F,; 
Convocation it ſelf , that the Convocations of the Clergy of the Realm of England ae 
always bave been, and ought to be aſſembled by the Kings writ, Anno 15 32. 

Thirdly , by the Form of the writ, which hath ever been the Came in all ſucceed. 
ing, Agts, conſtantly directed from the King to the Engliſh Arch-Biſhops for thei 
diſtinct provinces , The very form ſpeaks it Engliſh ſufficiently; For certain difficult 
and urgent buſineſſes concerning the defence and ſecurity of the Engliſh Church, and th 

peace trauquillity , publick,good and _ of our Kingdom and Subjetts , We comma 
and require you by that Allegiance and Love which you owe to us, that you cauſe to beCag. 
vocated with convenient ſpeed in due manner all and ſmgular Biſhops of your Province, Deaut 
and Priors of Cathedral Churches , &c. And the whole Clergy of your Dioceſs and Ph 

vince, to meet before you , &c. Another Writ did always iſſue trom the King for the 
diſſolution. We command you that you difiolve or cauſe to be diſſolved this eſent Cox 
vocation , this very day , in due manner , without ay delay , &c. Laſtly by the con- 
curring Teſtimonies of all our Hiſtoriographers, That all the Space of time of cleveg 
hundred years , wherein the Popes did neither call Councils, nor Preſide in them, 
nor confirm them, and after unto the very Reformation; Our Kings did both call 

Councils, and Prefide in them, and Confirm them, and own their Laws: #1 
have ſhewed him by the Laws of Ercombert, Ina,Withred. Alphbred, Edwerd, Athelfo, 
Edmund, Edgar, Athelred, Canutus, and Edwardthe Confeſſor in my Vindication. And 

ng | that Theodore Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury Prefided in a Council, in the. 


preſence Foha the _ Legate, That King Edward Aſſembled a Synod and 
Confirmed the Acts of it as Decretum Regis , Th 


e Kings Decree : That King 
Withred called a Council at Becancelde and preſided in it , and that the Decrees of 
the Council iſſued in his name and by his Authority. Firmiter decernimus &c, i 
my anſwer to the Biſhop of Chalcedon, All this hepretendeth to have anſwered; 
but itis with deep ſilence, Ifhe deſire more Preſidents and more witneſſes, he may 
have a cloud of Authors upon holding up his Finger, to prove undeniably that 
King Henry did not innovate at all in challenging to himſelf the right to Convocate 
the Clergy and diſſolve them, and confirm their As within his own Dominions, 
but followed the ſteps of his Royal Predeceſſours in all Ages, from the Firſt plan- 
ting of Religion untill his own days, 

And not onely of his own Anceſtours but his Neighbours, The Preſident of 
Charles the great is very conſpicuous, To omit all my former Allegations in this 


rence, between 
our Convocz. 
ummon them 

n ordinary Oo. 


Synedus Fran- behalf , In the French Synod. * I Charlemain Dake and Prince of the Frankes by the 


cica 2, Tom: Adviſe of the Servants of God and my Princes , have co 


| noregated the Biſhops which are in 
Kingdom with the Prieſts to a Synod , for the fear of Chrift ro Councel me, how the 


Law of God and Eccleſiaftical Religion may be recovered, which in the Days of forepaſſed 
Princes is diſipated and fallen to ruine $&c. And by the Conncel of my C lergy and Princes 
we have ordained Biſhops throughout the Cities and conſtituted over them Arch-Biſhop Bo- 
niface the Popes Lgate , Qui eſt miſſus Sandi Petri, 


And we have Decreed every Tear to congregate F Synod , that in our Preſence the Cant- 
nical 


L 
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and the rights of the Church may be reftored, and Chriſtian Religion reform- 
he Synod of Arles held under the faid Emperour , they begin the 
Solemn Praycr for the Emperour. The Lord of all things eftabliſh 
of bis Faith , our moſt Sereng and Religious Lord the Emperour 
Charlcs , by whoſe Command we are bere congregated, And they conclude the Synod 
with a Submillion to him , Theſe things which we judged worthy to be amended , we 
have briefly noted and Decreed them to be preſented t» our Lord the Emperonr : beſeech- 
ine bis Clemency that if any thing be here wanting, it may be ſupplied by bis Prudence, 
jj any thing be amiſſit may be amended by bis Tudgement, if any thing be reaſonably taxed 
o ay be erfetied by bis belp, through the aſſiſtance of the Divine Clemency. So the 
Council of Toxres begin their Synodical Acts , That which was enoyned us by ſo great 
« Prince we accompliſhed in meeting, at the time and place appointed, where being congre= 
gated we noted ſuch things by Chapters as needed to be amended according to the Canoni- 
el Rule , to be ſhewed to our moſt Serene Emperour. So they conclude their As ; 
Theſe things we have ventilated in our Aſſembly, but how our miſt Pious Prince will be 
pleaſed 10 diſpoſe of them , we bis faithful Servants areready at bis beck and pleaſure with 


wical Decrees 
ed. Andint 
Synod with a 01 
ig the Conſervation 


Ibidem. 


z willing mind. Laſtly the Synod called Synodus Cabilonenfis in the days of the faid Ihidem 


Emperour beginneth thus , Our Lord Feſus Chriſt aſſiſting us , .and the moſt renow ned 
Emperour Charles commanding us &C, We have noted out certain Chapters wherein re- 
frmation ſeemed neceſſary to us, which are hereafter inſerted,to be preſented to our ſaid Lord 
the Emperour, and referred to bis moſt ſacred Fudgement , to be confirmed by þjs prudent 
examination of thoſe things which we have reaſonably Decreed, and wherein we have 
been defeEtive . to be ſupplied by bis wiſdom. So they conclude, We have ventilated theſe 
things, int our Aſſembly, but how it ſhall pleaſe our moſt Pious Prince to diſpoſe of them R 
wehis faithful Servants with a willing mind are ready at bis beck and pleaſure. One 
Egg is not liker to another, than theſe Synodical Repreſentations are to our old 
Emgliſh Cuſtoms , Yet theſe were Catholick times , when Kings convocated Sy- 
ws. of their own Subjects, and either conhrmed or rejected their Acts , 25 they 
thought meet for the publick good : and did give the Popes own Legate his Power 
of preſiding in them by their Conſtitutions, who joyned with the relt in theſe Sy- 


nodical Acts. 


I proceed to the Third branch of the Pope's Firſt uſurpation,concerning the ty- Oath of Alle- 
ing of Engliſh Prelates by oath to a new Allegiance to the Pope. No mancan ſerve giance due to 


twoSupreme Maſters , where there is a pothbility of claſhing one with another. It 
is true one is but a Political Soveraign , and the other pretendeth but a Spiritual 
Monarchy : Yet if this ſuppoſed Spiritual Monarch , ſhall challenge either a dire& 
power and Juriſdiction over the Temporal tgthe exteriour Court ( as Pope Boniface 
did, Nos, nos imperia, Regya, principatus O& quicquid habere mortales poſtunt , auferre 
& dare poſſe, We , even we bave power to takg away and give Empires, Kingdoms, prin- 
cipalities, and whatſoever mortal men are capable of ) Or challenge an indire& power 
to diſpoſe of all temporal things in order to Spiritual good, ( which is the opinion 
of Bellarmin and his party ) Or Laſtly ſhall declare thoſe things to be purely Spiritu- 
al which are truly Political , as the patronage of Churchesand all CoaQtive power 
in the exteriour Court of the Church, | In all ſuch caſes the ſubje& muſt deſert the 
one or the other, and cither ſuffer juſtly as a Traytor to his Prince , or be Subje&ed 
unjuſtly to the cenſures of the Church , and be made as an Heathen or Publican , 
This is a (ad calc, | 

But this is not all , If this poor Subject ſhall be further perſwaded that his Spi- 
ritual Prince hath Authority to abſolve him from all Sins , Laws , Oaths - 
knowing that his Temporal Prince doth challenge no ſuch extravagamt power , 
what Emperour or King can have any aſſurance of the fidelity of his own natural 


Subjects? It is true , a Clerk may ſwear Allegiance to his King, and Canonical o- 


bedience to his Biſhop, but the caſes are not like. No Canonical, obedience either 
15 or can be inconſiſtent with true Allegiance, The Lawful Canons oblige with» 
out an Oath, And all that CoaQtive power which a Biſhop hath , is derived from 
the Prince and Subje&ed to the Prince. 


The queſtion then is not whether a Paſtor may enjoyn his Flock to abſtain from 


an unjult Oath 3 An Oath of Allegiance to a natural Prince is juſtifiable both before 
God 


Kings from 
Clerks, nor 
due to the 
Pope, 
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God and man. Nor yet whether the Clergy have immunities , or 
immunities fuch as render them more capable of ſerving God: it is 
Article in our Great Charter of England. Let the Church injoy ber im 
queſtion is not whether Clergy men #ranſgretling of the Canons , 
by Canonical Jucges according to the Canons , eſpecially in the F 
by the Law of England the Delinquent was always allowed the li 
Ceſar. But the queſtion is whether the Pope by any a& or Decree of hiscan Acquit 
Engliſh Subje&ts , or prohibit them to do homage and ſwear Allegiance tg their 
King , according to the ancient Laws of the Realm, becauſe they are Clergymen: 
And can command them whether the King will or not, to take a new Oath ney 
heard of or praQtiſed formerly 3 An Oath of Allegiance and Obedience to himſc)f $ 
it is called expreſly in the Edition of Gregory the Thirteenth , Elefio in Archiepiſc. 
pum ſedes Apoſtolica Pallium 101 tradet , nift prius preſtet fidelitatis & Obedientie Th 
ramentum , The Apoftolical See will not deliver the Pall to an Arch-Biſhop ek, url 
be Firſt take an Oath of Fidelity and Obedience. ) 
We have ſeenalready how Henry the Firſt was quietly ſciſed and poſſeſſed of the 
Homage of his Prelates and their Oaths of Fidelity; and his predeceſſors before 
him. So we have heard Platina confetling , that betore the Popedom of Paſchal 
the Second , the Homage and Feudal Oaths of Biſhops were performed to Lay Me. 
that is to Kings, not Popes. Thus much Eadmerus, and Nauclerus, and Wailiam x 
Ridley's View Malmesbury,and Hoveden,and Forvalenfis do all aſſure us. This agreeth ſweetly gt 
of civil and onely with the Ancient Law of Feds , from whence they borrowed the name of þ. 
eccleſ. p.64 weſtitures : but alſo is confirmed by the Decrees of ancient Councils, as diverk 
Toletan Councils, and that of Aquiſgrane, which who ſo deſireth to ſee » may find 
them cited at large by King James in his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, 
But theſe Oaths, and Homages , and Regal Inveſtitures , as they were a Bond 
Apol. pro Ju- of Peace and Unity between the King and his Clergy, ſo they were a great Eye- 
ram-fid.car$6. ſore to the Biſhops of Rome becauſe they croſſed their main deſign to make them» 
ſelves the onely Liege Lords of the Ecclefiaſticks, As appeareth by that ſevere Check 
which Adrian the Fourth gave Fredrick, the Firſt , for requiring Homage and Fealy 
of Biſhops , who are Gods, and for bolding their Sacred hands in bis hands. It layed 
not here , that Homage and Oath of Fidelity which Gregory the Seventh and Calm 
1s did rob the King of, their immediate Succeſſour Paſchalis the Second did aſſume 
to himſelf, as we find by the unanimous conſent of all Hiſtoriographers, and by the 
De E:8: ds Canon of Paſchalis himſelf recorded by Gregory the Ninth, Significaſti 8c. They fy 
El-8. poteſl/ fiedſt that Kings and the Peers of the Kingdom were moved wit Admiration , becaule 
C4. 4+ the Pall was offered to thee by our Apocrifiaries,zepon Condition to take that Oath which they 
brought thee written from us,&c. The admiration ſheweth the novelty of it. He conk{- 
ſeth there,that the Oath was not eſtabliſhed by the Canon of any Council, but by Papul 
Authority , and Juſtificth it , For fear of further evil : That is, Apoſtating from the 
Obedience due to the Apoltolick See. The very title doth aſſure us that it ws 
an Oath of Fidelity and Obedience. What manner of aſſurance can Soveraign Princes 
promiſe themſelves of thoſe Subjects, who have ſworn Allegiance and Obedience 
'to a forreign Prince? 

This Form at Firſt was modeſt and moderate, bounding the Obedience of Arch- 
Biſhops by the Rules of the holy Fathers, as we tind in the old Roman Pontifical: 
but it was quickly changed from Regulas Sanforum Patrum, to Regalia Santi Petri 
as we find in the new Pontifical. The change in Letters was not great, but in 
the ſenſe abominable ,Semel falſus ſemper preſumitur falſus. He who is apprehended 
in palpable forgery, is always deſervedly ſuſpeRed of forgery. With what Face can 
Mr.Serjeant tell us,that where the method of immediate Tradition hath place, it is im- 
pollible for encroachments to gain Admittance. Where we ſee ſuch Hocus Poe 
tricks played before our eyes in their Pontifical. Bellarmin would perſwade us that 
in St. Gregory the firſts time there was ſuch an Oath of Obedience tully made to the 
10. Epift, 30, Biſhop of Rome. But he doth cither abuſe himſelf, Or ſeeketh groſsly to abuſe us 
indices, Firſt the Oath mentioned in St. Gregory , was not an Oath of Obedience or Allegi- 

ance , but promiſſio cujuſdam Epiſcopi bereſim ſuam anathematizantis,, A promiſe of 8 
certain Biſhop anathematizing bis hereſy, or an Oath of abjuration. Secondly the Oath 
mentt- 
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meutioned by St. Gregory , was not impoſed by his authority , but taken freely 


by the converted Biſhop, to fatisne the world and to take away all ſuſpicion of 


Hypocriſy , ( #e #01 pura mente ſen ſimulate reverſus exiſtimer ) diftated to his own 
Notary by the adviſe of his Clergy, Notario meo,cum conſenſu Presbyterorum & Dia- 
conorum atque Clericorum , ſcribendum diflavi. : It was no common caſe of all Biſhops, 
neither did it comprehend any ſuch obligation to maintain the pretended Royalties 


of St. Peter. . | ; 
And as they extended the matter of their Oath , fo they did the ſubje&t, abotit 


an hundred years after in the time of Gregory the Ninth, calarging it from Arch- pe jare juran- 


Biſhops to all Prelates, Biſhops , Abbats, Priors. And now what remains, but to do. ca» 4- 


cry up the authority of the Canons above all imperial Laws ? 

Cedant Arma Toge, concedat Laurea Lingue : As Bellarmin doth , who denycth 
the ſuperiority of Princes above Clergymen, Principes Seculares reſpedin Clericorum 
non ſunt Principes , Princes are no Princes of Clerks, &c, Political Laws have no cog- 
five obligation over Clerks , but onely dirediive , The Civil Laws of Emperours muſt 
give place to the Canons of Popes, What new Monſter is this , To receive Pro- 
tection from the Laws of Princes, and to acknowledge no SubjeRion to the Laws 
of Princes? If Princes ſhould put Church men out of their Proted&tion, as Bellar- 
min exempts them from all coactive Obligation to the Laws of Princes,they would 

aickly find their Errour. It is an honour to Princes to preſerve to Churchmen 
cir old immunities, but is it a ſhame to Churchmen, like ſwine, to cat the Fruit 
and never look upto the Tree from whence it falleth, 

We have viewed the ſpoil committed evidently, when, and by whom. He whoſe 
office it_was to preſerve all others from ſpoil, could not preſerve himſel£ It is a rule 
in Law , Ante omnia ſpoliatus reſtitui debet, Before all other things be that is ſpoiled ought 
to be reſtored to his right, And our old Engliſh Laws are Diametrally oppoſite to 
theſe new Papal Uſurpations, in all the parts of them. * Firſt though the Kings 
and Kingdom of England, were always careful to preſerve the priviledges of Holy 
Church (In all our Great Charters that was the firſt thing was taken care for) yet 
not as due by Divine Law , and much lefs by che Laws of the Pope, { whichthey 
never regarded, ) but as Graces and priviledges granted by the Kings of England 
and therefore they excluded from benefit of Clergy ſuch fort of delinquents as they 


Bell. li.de , 
Cler: a+ 28, 


? 25 E, $« Cas 


thought fit, as proditores, Traitours againft the perſon of the King , Infidiatores g px, 4 Caþ. 2. 


viarum, ſuch as lay in wait to do miſchict upon the High waysz Depopwulatores agro- 
ram, ſuch as depopulated the Land. And the moit {evere Laws that ever they made, 
are the ſtatutes of Premwnire and Proviſors,againſt Churchmen , for ſiding with the 
Biſhop of Rome in his Uſurpations, even to the forfeiture of their Goods and Lands, 
their loſſe of their Liberty, and the putting, them out of the Kings protection. 
Secondly , our Laws do acknowledge every where that Homage and Allegiance 
is always due to the King from all Clergymen whatſoever. Edward the firſt injoyn- 
ed all the Prelates upon their Faith (or Allegiance) which they ought him. They know 
no Fidelity(or Allegiance)which is due to the Pope from anyEngli man cither Cler- 
gy-man or Lay-manz but the juſt contrary,that they were bound by their Allegiance 
to fight for the King againſt the Pope, for the redreſs of theſe and ſuch like Uſar- 
pations, In the Fourteenth Year of Richard the ſecond, all the ſpiritual Lords did 
anſwer unanimouſly , That if any Biſhop of England, were excommunicated by 


32d 1,6: 2, 


the Pope for having executed the ſentences-and commandments of the King, The 16 Ric. 2.64, 


ſame is againſt the King and his Crown, andthey will and ought to be with the King in 
theſe caſes lawfully , and in all other caſes touching bis Crown and bis Regality , as they 
be bound'in their Allegiance, Our Laws know no Oath of Allegiance or Fealty due 


to any perſonbut the King , they make the King to be Advowee Paramont, Supreme 1, £4, ;1 


Lord and Patron, Guardian, Proteftor, and Champion of the Church of England, 

Laſtly theſe Papal Oaths do neceſſarily ſuppoſe a voyage to Rome, either to take 
the Oath there, or if the Oath was ſent them into England , one clauſe in the Oath 
was, that they ſhould come to Rome in perſon to receive the Popes commands 
within a prefixed time. But this is dire&ly contrary to the Laws of England , 
which allow no Subject, Clergy-man or other, to go to Rome without the Kings 
leave. Thus much both the Prelates and Peers of the Realm told CT 
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Mat. Þ at. 
Anno 1164. 
Hovedens 


had a mind to viſit the Pope. Thus much we find atteſted by the General atognt 
of the Kingdom in the Statute or Afhze of Clarendon, where one of the Cuſtoms Fr 
Laws of the Kingdom is, That No Eccleſiaſtical perſon might depart out of the Kin ] 
dom, without the Kings Licenſe. No, not though he were expreſly ſummoned 
by the Biſhop of Rome. And at a Parliament held at Northampton in the Reign of 
Hexry the Third, it was enacted that if any perſons departed out of the Kingdom, ug. 
lefl they would return within a pref xed time , and anſwer it in the Court of our Lord the 
King. Let them be outlawed. This was the unanimous complaint of the whole 


Mat. Par. as. Kingdom to the Pope, That the Engliſh were dravn ont of the Realm by his authority 


1945+ 


Heſs. Boers 
Hift, 


Tenths and 
Firſt-fruirs 


uſurped by the 
Pope/ 


- contrary to the Cuſtoms of the Kingdom. No Clery-man may go to Rome Without 'the 


Kings Licenſe, ſay the ancient Laws of the Realm: Every Engliſh Prelate ſhall com, 
to Rome, upon my command faith the Pope : What Oedipus can reconcile the 
Engliſh Laws and Papal mandates? Commonly good Laws proceed from evi] man. 
ners, and abuſes do ordinarily precede their remedies. But by the Providence of 
our Anceſtours our Engliſh remedies were preexiftant before their Uſurpations. Noy 
remittitur pecarum niſi reſtituatur oblatum , Until they reſtore thoſe rights whereof 
they have tobbed the King and Kingdom, We may pardon them , bur they can 
hope for no forgiveneſs from God. I will conclude this point with an ancient fun. 
damental Law in the Brittannick Iſland , $i quis cum alio ſocietatem cojerit , Fidew t& 
obſequium adverſus quemlibet profeſſus , capite punitor , If any Subjett enter into a l: 
with another ( Prince ) profeſſing Fidelity and obedience to any one ( beſides the King) 
Let bim looſe his head. 

I come to the laſt Branch of the Firſt Papal - UſurpationTenths and Fre 
fruits; If Chriſt be fill crucified between Two Thieves, it is between an 9d 
overgrown Officer of the Roman Court, and a Sacrilegious Precilian. The one 
is fo much for the ſplendour of Religion , the other for the purity of Rel; 
gion 3 that between them they deſtroy Religion. Their faces like Sam)ſot's 
Foxes, look contrary wayes , but both of them have Fire-brands at thei 
tails : both of them prate of Heaven altogether , both of them have thei 
hearts nailed to the Earth. On the one fide, it it had not been for the avariciog 
praRiſes of the Roman Court, the Papacy might have been a great advantage tothe 
Chriſtian world in point of Order and Unity , atleaſt it had not been fo intollerable 
a burthen 3 It is feared theſe will not ſuffer an Exgenius an Adrian or an Alexands 
to be both honeſt and longlived. On the other fide theſe counterfeit Zelots dobut 
renenew the policy of the Two old Sicilian Gluttons , to blow their noſes in the 
diſhes, that they might devour the meat alone : that is cry down Church Revenues 
as ſuperſtitious & dangerous, becauſe they gape after them themſelves. If it were nat 
for theſe Two factions , we might hope to ſee a reconcilliation. Self intereſt and 
ſelf profit are both the procreating and conſerving cauſe of diſunion, 

Who would Imagin that the large patrimony of St. Peter ſhould not content or 
ſuffice an old Biſhop abundantly, without praying upon the poor Clergy for Tenths 
and Firſt fruits, and God knows how many other ways ? The Revenues of that 
See were infinite, yet the Biſhops often complained of want : Gods bleſling did 


Mat: P ar-an- not goe along with theſe Ravenous Courſes, So Pharobs lean Kin devoured the fat, 


1239. 


Plat- in vit 


yet were nothing the fatter themſelves: The firſt Tenth which the Pope had from 
the Engliſh Clergy was onely a fingle Tenth of their moveable Goods, notby waydf 
Impolition ,but as a Benevolence , or free gift out of Courteſy, But the Romat 
Biſhops having once taſted the ſweet , meant not to give over ſo. 


Non miſſura cutem niſi plena cruoris birud, 


The next fiep was to impoſe Tenths upon the Clergy, not in perpetuity 
or as a certain Revenue due»to the Papacy , but for a fixed number of years, 
as fa ſtock for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the incurſions of the Twk 
About the ſame time Firſt fruits began to be exaQted, not generally , but on- 
ly of the Popes own Clerks, as a Gratuity , or in plain Engliſh , as a hand- 
ſome Cloak of Simony. But he that perfe&ted the work , and made both Tenths 


a and Firſt Fruits a certain annual Revenue to the See of Rome , was Boniface the 


Bonifaci i noni Ninth, or Fohn the Two and Twenticth his Succeſſour 3 fo faith Platina , and 


with 
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with him almoſt all other writers do agree. This Boniface livedabout the year Fourteen wo 
hundred, whom Turſelline maketh to have been the reftorer of Papal Majeſty , whoſe ary vai 
ce did tranſcend bis Age , for he was but Thirty Tears old. He was the ulurper ay. ts 
that took away from the Komans the free choice of their Magiſtrates. Fob# the Terſ-l in vita 
Two & Twentieth lived in the time of the Council of Conſtance, ſome thing above Pincfli 
the Fourtcenth hundredth year. It was he that called the Council, and was him- 
ſelf depoſed by the Council for grievous Crimes, and the payment of Firſt-fruits 
aboliſhed. For neither the payment of Tenths nor Firlt-fruits did agree with the Concit: rant 
fate ofthe Councils of Conſtance and Baſile, Not withitanding their guilded pretences. £*t. Pork : 
The Council of Conſtance decreed , that it was not lawful for the Biſhop of Rome Crab. f. 1172; 
to impoſe any Indiftions or Exaftions upon the Church , or upon Eccleſiaſticall perſons it 
the nature of a Tenth or any other way. Which decree was paſſed in the Nineteenth 
Seffion , though it be related afterward. According to this Decree, Pope Mar:ys 
:(ued out his Mandate , We command that the Laws which probibit Tenths and al 1bi4. p. 11642 
Burthens to be impoſed by the Pope upon Churches and Eccleſiaſtical perſons, be obſerved 5c in, - 
more ftriftly. And the Council of Baſil commandeth , that as well in the Roman 4%: Baſil. 
Conrt as elſe where 8&c. Nothing be exadied for Tenths or Firſt-fruits &c. Sf 21. 
But for all this the Popes could not hold their Hands. Leo the Tenth made 
a new impoſition for Three years, ad triennium proxime futurum , for the old ends. Concil- Later 
And it ſhould ſeem that their mind was , that thence forward as the cauſe laſicd [6 Lemme 10, ; 
© ſhould the impoſition. But the Germaxz Nation were not of the ſame mind So. 12+ 
who made this their Nineteenth Grievance, for as much as concerneth Tenths which 
Ecelefiaſtical prelates paid yearly to the Pope , whichthe German Princes ſome years ſee creo 
did conſent unto , that they ſhould be paid to the See of Rome for a certain time #0 agree 
edition , that this Money ſhould be depoſited at Rome as s ſtock,, for defence againft 
the Turk,, and no otherwiſe. But the time is effluxed ſince, and the Princes have learned 
experience , that the Moneys bave not been imployed againſt the Turks , but converted 
to other uſes &c. The Emperour Charles the Fifth was not of the ſame mind , as ap- 
peareth by his Letter to Pope Adrian the Sixth , wherein he reciteth the ſame fraud, 
and requireth that the Tenths may be detained in Germany , for that uſe for which 4*4 Goldafl, 
they were firſt intended, Laſtly Henry the Eighth and the Church and Kingdom ** _ 
of England were not of that mind , nor intended to indure ſuch an egregious cheat 
any longer , ſo extreamly contrary to the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, and 
deſtructive to nad) which Laws the King himſelf ( who onely hath legiſla- 
tive power 1n may not compel his Subjects to pay a 
without Sogn will and aſſent of the Arch-Biſhops : Biſhops « JS —_ TI 
Burgeſſes other F reemen of the Land, Much leſs can a F orraign Prince or =... 99. 
whatſoever he be, impoſe any ſuch payments by his own Authority. This is that 
which is ſo often condemned in our Statutes of Proviſors , Namely , the impoſing 
Penſionsand exporting the Treaſure of the Realm. The Court of Rome is fo far 
fbm any pretence of reparation , that if their predeceſſours were living , they were 
obliged to tnake reſtitution, Theſe are all the differences that are between us, con-= Traifles deg 
cerning the Patronage of the Church of England, : arp Of Whey 
Yet now leaſt he ſhould urge that theſe Laws alledged by me are ſingular abſo- ſe 4x 
Jute Laws , nor conſonant to the Laws of other Chriſtian Kingdoms, I wil) Paraſ. £# p79 livers 
{cl them with the Laws and Liberties of France , which he himſelf acknowledgeth tate Ecclefie 
to be a Catholick Countrey , as they are recorded in Two Authentick Books , One o_ Ro - 
of the rights and Liberties of the Gallican Church. The other , The defence of the han ay 7 
Court of Paris for the Liberty of the Gallican Church againſt. the Roman Court , both Pefenſo Par 
Printed by Authority. Firſt for the patronage of the Church. ; rijbenſes Cue 
The Fourth Liberty is, The King hath power to Aſſemble or cauſe to be Aſſembled 
Synod: Provincial or National, Oggherein to treat of ſuch things as concern eccleſiaſtical Order, 
bo wu Is, _ Prelats of - French Church, although commanded by the 
) at eauſe ſoever it be , may not depart out 7 7 mg? 
— - =oochgta, y p of the Kingdom without the King's 
The Elevetth Liberty is , The Pope cannot impoſe} Penſions in France upon any Bene- 
fices having cure of Souls , Nor upon any other, but according to the Canons, &c. 
: The Fourtcenth Liberty is , Eccleſiaſtical perſons may be convented , Tudged, and 
entenced before a ſecular Fudge for the Firſt enormous Crime, or for leſſer offences after 
6 relapſe, Kk 2 The 
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The Fifteenth Liberty is , All the Prelates of France are obliged to (wear Fealty 
the King,and to receive from him their Inveſtitures for their Fees and Manours, 4 
The Nineteenth Liberty is, Proviſions, Reſervations, expetiative praces have no place 
in France. 
Thisis the bricf ſam of thoſe Liberties which concern the Patronage of the Gat- 
lican Church , agrecing perfectly with our old Engliſh Cuſtoms, I ſhall ſhew him 
the ſame perfect Harmony between their Church Libertics and our Engliſh Cuſtony, 
the Aſſiſe of Clarendon, the Statutes of Proviſors and Premunire , throughout, Ei. 
ther Mr. Serjeant muſt make the Gallican Church Schiſmatical, which he dare nge 
do, and if 1 conjeQure rightly hath no mind to do: or he mult acknowledge ou 
Engliſh Laws to be good Catholick Laws for company. 


SECT. I. Cap. 6. 


he Pope hath HE next Uſurpation which offereth it ſelt to our conſideration, is the Pg 
= ſepiſiaive T legiſlative power over the Church and Kingdom of Englandcither in his nerf 
power in or by his Legates. For the clearer underſtanding whereof , the Reader in the firſ 


England: place may be pleaſed to take notice, that we receive the ancient Carions of the Ca 
tholick Church, and honcur them more than the Romaniſts themſelves ; as he; 
ſcle&ted out of the Canons of Primitive Councils, before the Roman Biſhops did 
challenge any plenitude of Legiſlative power in the Church , and eſpecially of the 

Omnibus Firſt Four General Councils: Of which King Tames ſaid moſt truly , that Public 

Chriſt. M- Ordinum noſftrum Sanione recepta ſunt, They are received into our Laws, We acknoy. 


narch. p4&- 4* Jedge that juſt Canons of Councils lawfully congregated and lawfully proceeding 
1 El, o% 1 power to bind the conſcience of Subjets as much as Political Laws , in then, 
{elves not from themſelves as being humane laws , but from the Ordinance of G 
Conc, Conft, who commandeth obedience of Subjects to all ſorts of Superiours, We receive the 
So. 39+ Canons of other Primitive Councils , but not with the ame degree of reverence x 
we do the Firſt Four General Councils. No more did St, Gregory of old, No mar 
doth the Pope now in his Solemn Profeſſion of his Faith, at his EleCtion to theps 
Pacy. , according to the Decree of the Council of Conſtance, That which reſtrain 
them , reſtraineth us. I am more troubled to think , how the Pope ſhould tax 
himſelf to bean Eccleſiaſtical Monarch, 6 yet take ſuch a Solemn Oath, I the Naw 
of the Holy and undivided Trinity , Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt , to kgep the Faith of th 
Council of Chalcedon to the leaft Tittle. What the Faith of the Fathers of Chaleda 
was in this great controverſie about the Papacy, may appear by the Sixtcenth %& 
ſion, and the acclamation of the Fathers to the ſentence of the Judges , Her ju 
Sententia , hec omnes dicimus , bec omnibus placent &c. This is g Juſt Sentence, Tie 
things we all ſay , Theſe things pleaſe us all &c. K 
Secondly, We acknowledgethat Biſhops were always eſteemed the proper Judgs 
of the Canons , both for compoſing of them and for executing of them : but with 
this caution, that to make them Laws the confirmation of the Prince wasrequireh 
Conflit-'Zuſti« and to give the Biſhop a coaCtive power to execute them, the Princes grant orcon 
cont. Antimin ceffion was needful. The former part of this caution is evident, in Fuſtinians core 
Syn 5+ firmation of the Fifth General Synod. Hee pro communi Pace Eccleſiarum Sabi 
ſimarum ſtatuimus , hec ſententiavimus , ſequentes Santiorum Patrum dogmata, 8c. Tie 
things we ordain, theſe things we have ſentenced , following the opinion of the Holy F+ 
thers , &c. Que Sacerdotio viſa ſunt & ab Imperio confirmata : Which were appracel 
by the Clergy , and confirmed by the Emperour. The Second part of the 
Caution is evident out of the Laws of Wiliam the conquerour , 2 dee 
Hoveden® cimam detinuerit , per juſtitiam Epiſcop & Regis fi neceſſe fuerit , ad ſol 
tionem arguatur , &c, Who ſhall detain bis Tythe ® Let bim be convinced to p9) 
it by the Tuſtice of the Biſhop, and if it be needful of the King , Fer theſe thing 
Sr. Auſtin Preached and taught, and theſe things (that is , both Tyths and Furiſdiflim) 
were granted from the King , the Barons and the people. $9 hitherto there is no diffe 
rence between us, they acknowledge that the King is the keeper of both tle Tabks 
And we ſay that for the Firſt Table the Biſhops ought to be his Interpreters. 
Thirdly, As we queſtion not the Popes Legiſlative or coaftive power over his 
own Subjects; fo we ſubmit to the Judgement of the Catholick Church, ns 
e 
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he ought to have a Primacy of order asthe Succeſſour of St. Peter, and as a con- 
ſequent thereof, a right (if he would content himſelf with it ) to ſummon Coun- 
cils, when and where there are no Chriſtian Sovereigns to do it : and to joyn with 


other Biſhops in making ſpiritual Laws or Canons ſuch as the Apoſtles made , and AR. Is. 25; 


Cach as the Primitive Biſhops made before there were Chriſtian Emperours. But 
then thoſe Canons are the Laws of the Church , uot of the Pope : As thoſe Canons 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles were the Laws of the Apoſtolical Colledge , The Apoſtles 
and Elders and Brethren , not the Laws of St. Peter, Then their Laws have no\co- 
aQive Obligation to compe] Chriſtians in the outward Court of the Church againſt 
their wills, or , further then they are pleaſed to ſubmit themſelves, All exteriour 
coadtive power is from the Sovereign Prince , and therefore when and where Em- 

rours and Kings are Chriſtians , to them it properly belongeth to furumon Coun- 
cils, and to confirm their Canons, thereby making them become Laws. Becauſe 
Sovereign Princes onely have power to Licenſe and command their Subjects to af- 
ſemble, to Aſfign fit places for their Aſſembling , to protect them in their Aſſemblies 
and to give a coaQtive power to their Laws, without which they may do their beſt 
to drive away wolves, and to oppoſe Hereticks 3; but it muſt be with ſuch Arms as 
Chriſt had furniſhed them withal, that is, Perſwaſions, Prayers, Tears, and at the 
moſt ſeparating them from the Communion of the Faithful , and leaving them to 
the Judgement of Chriſt, _ 

The Controverſie is then about new upſtart Papal Laws, either made at Rome 
(ſuch are the Decretals of Gregory the Ninth , Boniface the Eighth , Clement the 
Fifth and ſucceeding Popes : ) Or made in England by Papal Legates, as Otho and 
Uthobone z Whether the Pope or his Legates , have power to make any ſuch Laws 
to bind Engliſh Subjects , and compel them to obey them againſt their wills , the 
King, of England contradiQting it. The Firlt time that ever any Canon of the Bi- 

of Rome , or any Legiſlative Legate of his , was attempted to be obtruded 
apon the King or Church of England, was Eleven Hundred years after Chriſt, The 
Firſt Law was the Law again(t taking Inveſtitures to Biſhopricks from a Lay-Hand. 
And the Firſt Legate that ever preſided inan Engliſh Synod was Fobannes Cremenſis,of 
both which 1 have ſpoken formerly. Obſerve Reader and be aſtoniſhed, if thou 
haſt ſo much Faith to believe it , That the Pope ſhould pretend to a Legiſlative 
power over Britiſh and Engliſh Subjects by divine right , and yet never offer to pur 
it in execution for above Eleven Hundred years. 

It remaineth now to prove evidently that Henry the Eighth by his Statute made 
for. that purpoſe, did not take away from the Biſhop of Rome, any priviledge 
which he and his Predeceſſours had held by Inheritance from St. Peter , and been 
Peaceably poſſeſſed of for Fifteen Hundred Years: But on the contrary, that 
Eleven hundred Years after St. Peter was dead , the Biſhops of Rome did 
Firſt invade the right of the Crown of Englaxd , to make Laws for the 
external Regiment of the Church , which the predecefſours of Henry the 
Eighth had enjoyed Peaceably, untill the days of William Rufus, nemine contradi- 
cente, And that the Kings Laws were evermore acknowledged to be true Laws 
and obligatory to the Engliſh Subjets;but that the Popes decrees were never eſteemed 
to bebinding Laws in England, except they were incorporated into our Laws, by 
the King and Church or Kingdom of Exgland. Whence it followeth by irrcfra- 
gable conſequence , that Henry the Eighth was not the Schiſmatick in this par- 
ticular:but the Popeand thoſe that maintain him,or adhere to him in his uſurpations. 

Firſt, for the Kings right to make Laws, not onely concerning the outward 
Regiment of the Church , but even concerning the Keys of Order and Juriſdiction, 
© far as to oblige them who are truſted with that power by the Church, to do 
their duties, it is ſo evident to every one who hath but caſt his eyes upon our Engliſh 
Laws, that to beſtow labour on proving it , were to bring Owls to Athens, Their 
Laws are extant made in all Ages , concerning Faith and good Manners, Hereſie , 
Holy Orders, the Word, the Sacraments, Biſhops , Prietts , Monkes, the Pri- 
viledges and Revenues of Holy Church , Marriages , Divorces, Simony , The 
Pope, his Sentences , his oppretfions and Uſurpations, Prohibitions , Appeals from 
Eccleſiaſtical Judges, and generally all things which are of Eccleſiaſtical cogniſance 
and 
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and this in thoſe times-which are acknowledged by the Romaniſts themſelves to haye 
been Catholick. More than this , they inhibited the Popes own Legate to attempt 
20 Decree any thing contrary to the Kings Crown and dignity , And it they approved the 
Decrees of the Popes Legates , they confirmed them by their Royal Authority , and (0 
incorporated them into the Body of the Engliſh Laws. 

Secondly , That the Popes Decrees never had the force of Laws in England with. 
out the confirmation of the King , Witneſs the Decrees of the Council of Latgax 
as they are commonly called : But it is as clear as the day to any one who readeth 
the Eleventh, the Six and Fourtieth , and the One and Sixtieth Chapters, that 
they were not made by the Council of Lateran, but ſome time after 3 perhaps not 
by Inocent the Third, but by ſome ſucceeding Pope. For the Author of then doth 
diſtinguiſh himſelf expreily from the Council of Lateran , It was well provided in the 
Council of Lateran Oc. But becauſe that Statute is not obſerved in many Churches , wy 
confirming the foreſaid (tatute do add &c, Again, It is known to have been probibited in 
the Coxncil of Lateran , &c. But we inhibiting the ſame more ſtrongly &c. Howſoe. 
ver, they were the Popes Decrees , but never were received as -Lawes in England, 
as we ſee evidently by the Third Chapter, that the = of Clergy-men being con» 
victed of Herefie be forfeited to the Church , that all Officers Secular and Eccleſiaſtical 
ſhould take an Oath at their admiſſion , into their Office , to their power to purge thei 
Territories from Hereſie , That, if a Temporal Lord did negle@, _ admonifhed by the 
Church to purge bis Lands from Hereſie , he ſhould be excommnnicated , And if he con- 
remned to ſartsfie within a Tear, the Pope ſhould abſolve bis Subjefis from their Allegiance, 
And by the Three and Fourticth Chapter , That, #0 Eccleſiaſtical perſon be compell 
to ſwear Allegiance to a Lay-man. And by the Six and Fourtieth Chapter that Eee 
fiaſtical perſons be free ſrom taxes. We never had any ſuch Laws, all Goods forfeited 
inthat kind were ever confiſcated to the King 3 We never had any ſuch Oath, 
every one is to anſwer for himſelf; We know no ſuch power in the Pope to abſolve 
SubjeRs from their Allegiance in our Law 3 With us, Clergy-men did ever 
Subſidies and taxes as well as Lay-men. This is one liberty which England hath, 
not to admit of the Popes Laws unleſs they like them. 

A Second liberty of England is to reje&t the Popes Laws in plain terms, The 
Pope made a Law for the Legitimation of children born afore Matrimony,as well as tho 
born in Matrimony , The Biſhops moved the Lords in Parliament, that they would 
give their conſent tothe Common Order of the Church: But all the Earls and Barons a 
ſwered with one woice , that they would not change the Laws of the Realm, which hither 
had been uſed and approved. The Popes Legiſlation could not make a Law in England, 
without the concurrence of three Orders of the Kingdom: and they liked their own 
old Laws better than the Popes new Law. 

A Third liberty of England, is to give a Legiſlative interpretation to the Pepes 
Laws which the Pope never intended. The Biſhop of Rome by a conſtitution made 
at the Council of Lions , excluded Bigamiſts ( Men Twice Married ) from the privs 
ledge of Clergy , that is, that ſhould Marry the Second time de futwro: But the Par- 
liament made an A that the conſtitution ſhould be underſtood on this wiſe , that 
whether they were Bigamiſts before the conſtitution, or after, they ſhould not be deliveredin 
the Prelates , but Fuſtice (ould be executed upon them as upon other Lay-people, Ejus > 
Legem Interpretari cujus eft condere, They that can give a Law a new ſenſe , may 
abrogate it if they pleaſe. 

A Fourth liberty of Exglandis to call the Popes Laws Uſurpations, Enchroachments, 
Miſchiefs, contrary to, and deftrutiive of the Municipal Laws of the Realm , derogatory t 
the King's Regality: And to puniſh ſach of their Subjects as ſhould purſue them, and 
obey them , with Impriſonment , with Confiſcation of their Goods and Lands , with 
Outlawing them, and puiting them out of the King's Proteftion. , Witneſs all thole 
noble Laws of Proviſors and Premwnire , Which we may truly call the Palladium of 
England, which preſerved it from being ſwallowed up in that vaſt Gulf of the Roman 
Court z made by Edward the Firſt, Edward the Third , Kichard the Second, Henry 
the Fourth. All thoſe collations, and reſervations, and proviſions, and priviledgs, 
and ſentences, which are condemned in thoſe ſtatutes, were all grounded upon the 
Popes Laws, and Bulls, and Decrees , which our Anceſtours entertained as they 
deſerved. Othobon 
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—Othobou the Pope's Legate in England, by the command of Urban the Fifth, made 
4 Conſtitution for the endowment of Vicars in Appropriations, but it prevailed not: 
whereas our Kings by Two Acts of Parliament did cafily effect it. No Eccletialti- 
cal A& is impolhible to them who have a legiſlative powerz but many Eccleftattical Fog oy 
acs were beyond the ſphere of the Pope's aftivity in England. The King could #** © © = 
make a ſpiritual Corporation , but the Pope could not. The King could exempt 
fom the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary, but the Pope could not. The King could 
<anvert Seculars into Regulars, but the Pope could not. The King could grant , zz.4.ca. 3 
the priviledge of the Ciftercians, but the Pope could not. The King could appro- g& 4. 

rate Churches , but the Pope could not. Our Laws never acknowledged the 2H. 4 © 3» 
Pope's plenitude of Eccleſiaſtical power , which was the ground of his legiſlation, O 4, 

hemius objected to Gelaſius , that the Biſhops of Rome alone could not condemn 

Acatins, ab un0 101 potuiſſet damnari. Gelaſius anſwered, that he was condemned by Gelaſ- Epift. 
the Council of Chalcedon, and that bis predeceſſor was but the Executcr of an old Law, «4 F anflum. 
and not the Anthour of a new. This was all the ancient Biſhops of Rome did chal- 
lenge, to be Executors of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, and not ſingle Law-makers, I ac- 
knowledge , that in his Epiſtle to the Biſhops of Dardania, he attributeth much to 
the Biſhops of Rome with a Councilz but it is not in making new Laws or Canons, 
but in executing old , as in the caſe of Athanaſius and Chryſoſtome. The priviledges 
of the Abbey of St. Auſtin in England granted by the Popes , were condemned as null, Eadm, 1, 4: 
or of no validity , becauſe they. were not ratified by the King , and approved by the p. 92» 
Peers William the Conquerer would not ſuffer any man within his Domnions , to re- 
exive the Pope for —_— Biſhop , but by bis command ,, nor to receive bis Letters by Eadm, bt. 
ary means , unleſs they were firſt ſhewed to bim. It is likely this was in a time of P'&* 
Shiſm , when-there were more Popes than one, but it ſheweth how the King did 
:ereſt himſelf in the affairs of the Papacy , that. it ſhould have no farther influence 

n his Subjets than he thonght fit. He , who would not ſuffer any man to te 
ceive the Pope's Letters without his leave , would much leſs ſuifer them to receive 
the Pope's Laws without leave. And in his preſcript to Remigius Biſhop of Lix- 
cola, Know ye , all Earls and Viſcounts , that T have judged, that the Epiſcopal ( or 
Eccleſiaſtical ) Laws , which bave been of force until my time in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, being not well conſtituted according to the precepts of the holy Canons, ſhould 
amended in the common Aſtembly , and with the Council of my Archbiſhops, and the teſt 
” of the Biſhops and Abbats, and all the Princes of my Kingdoms, He needed not the 
help of any Forreign Le iflation , for amending Eccleſiaſtical Canons, and the ex- 
” ternal regiment of the Church, 
ke Now let us ſee, whether the Liberties of France be the ſame with our Engliſh 
” priviledges. The ſecond Liberty is this, The Spiritual Authority and power »f the 
 Pupe, is not abſolute in France, ( if it benot abſolute , then it is not ſingly Legiſla- 
© tive, ) but limited and reſtrained by the Canons and ancient Councils of the Church. 1f 
it be limited by ancient Canons, then it hath no power to abrogate ancieat Canons 
by new Canons. Their ancient Canons are their Eccleſiaſtical. Laws , as well as 
ours, and thoſe mult be received into that Kingdom. They may be excellent Advi+ 
ers without reception , but they are no Laws without publick reception; Canons 
are no Canons, cither in England, or in France, farther than they are recei- 
ved. 

The third Liberty is , No command whatſoever of the Pope ( papal decrees are his 
chief Commands ) can free the French Clergy from their Obligation , to obey the com- 
mands of their Sovereign. But if Papal power could abrogate the ancient Laws of 
© France, it did free their Clergy from their obedience to their Soveraign Prince: +. 

F: The ſixteenth Liberty is, The Courts of Parliament have power to declare null and 
vide the Popes Bulls, when they are found contrary to the Liberties of the French Church, 
or the Prerogative Royal. 

The twentieth Liberty , The Pope cannot exempt any Church, Monaſtery , or Eccle- 
fiaftical Body from the juriſdiftion of their Ordinary , nor ered Biſhopricks into Archbi- 
ſhopricks, nor unite them, nor divide them , without the King's Licence, England and 
France as touching their Liberties walk hand in hand. 

To conclude , the Pope's legiſlative power in England, was a groſs Uſurpation 
and, 
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and was ſuppreſſed before it was well formed. But they are affraid of the 014 


Break, ice in one place , and it will crack, in more. It they did confeſs one errour, th 


ſhould be ſuſpected of many 3 if their Infallibility was loſt, all were gone. Ang 


therefore they reſolve to bear it out with head and ſhoulders, and in place of dif. 
claiming a fingle power, to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws , and to give them a coaQtiye 


obligation in exteriour Courts , they challenge a power to the Pope ( ſome lay or. 
dinarily , others extraordinarily; ſome ay direaly , others indireQly, ) to make 


and abrogate political Laws throughout Chriſtendom , againſt the Will of Soye. 
raign Princes. They who ſeem moſt moderate and cautelous among them, arehbad 
enough , and deſerve right well to have their works inſerted into the Rebels Cate. 
chiſm. If a civil Law be hurtful to the ſouls of Subjetis , and the Prince will not abrs. 
gate it 3 if another civil Law be bealtbful to the ſouls of the Subjefis , and the Temporl 
Prince will not enat it, the Pope as a ſpiritual Prince may abrogate the one , and «ſtably 
the other, For civil power is inferiour, and conſeque ntly ſubjeft 10 ſpiritual power, And, 
The Ecclefiaſtick, Republick ought to be perfeft and ſuſficient to attain its end; But the pow. 
er to diſpoſe of things Temporal, is neceſſary to attain ſpiritual ends. And, It is not laws 
ful to chuſe an Infidel or Heretical Prince, but it is the ſame danger or damage to chuſe oe 
who is no Chriſtian , and to tolerate one who is no Chriſtian), and the determination of the 
Dueſtion whether be be fit to be tolerated or not, belongs to the Pope, In good time, 
From theſe premiſſes , we may well expect a neceſſary colluſhon, Who ever { 
ſuch a rope of Sand , ſo incoherent to it ſelf, and conſiſting of ſuch heterogeneoy 
parts , compoſed altogether of miſtakes? Surely a man may conclude , that cither 
notte pinxit , the learned Authour painted this Cypreſs tree in the night , or he hath 
a pitiful penurious cauſe , that will afford no better proots. But I hope the qu. 


| rel is dead ordying, and with it, much of that animoſity , which it helped to rai 
| in the World. At leaſt I muſt do my Adverſaries in this cauſe that right , I fnd 
| them not guilty of it. Let it dye , and the memory of it be extinguiſhed for ever 
\ and ever. | 


The Pope hath 
no judiciary 
power in Eng- 
land. 


Bel. de Rome 


vs 
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O I paſs over from the Pope's legiſlative power , to his judiciary power. Per- 

haps the Reader may expect to hnd ſomething here of that great Controverſe 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts ; whether the Pope be the laſt , the higheſt, the 
infallible Judge of controverſies of Faith , with a Council or without a Council? 
For my part I do not find them ſo well agreed at home, who this Judge is. Al 
fay it is the Church, but in determining what Church it is , they differ as muchs 
they and we. Some fay it is the Eſſential Church by reception , whatſoever the 
Univerſal Church receiveth is infallibly true: Others ſay it is the Repreſentative 
Church , that is , a General Council : Others ſay it is the Virtual Church , thats, 
the Pope: Others ſay.it is the Virtual Church and the Repreſentative Church toge- 
ther, that is, tne Pope with a General Council : Laſtly; others ſay it is the Pope 
with any Council, cither General , or Patriarchal, or Provincial , or (I think) his 
Colledge of Cardinals may ſerve the turn. 

And concerning his Infallibility , all men confeſs that the Pope may err in hs 
judgment, and in his Tenets, as he is a private Door , but not in his Definitis 
ons. Secondly , the moſt men do acknowledge, that he may err in his Definiti- 
ons, if he define alone without ſome Council , either General or Particular. Third- 
ly , others go yct higher , that the Pope as Pope, with a particular Council, 
may define erroneouſly or Heretically , but not with a General Council. Laſtly, 
many of them which go along with others for the Pope's Infallibility, do it upon 
a condition, Sz maturus procedat , & confilium audiat aliorum Paſtorum , If be pre- 
ceed maturely , and hear the counſel of other Paſtors, Indeed Bellarmine faith, that if 


Pont 4, 4.ca-42+ any. man ſhould demand , Whetber the Pope might err if he defined raſhly ? without 


doubt they would all anſwer , that the Pope could not define raſhly. But this is meer 
preſumption without any colour of proof; 1 appeal to any rational man , of what 
communion ſoever he be, whether he who faith , The Pope cannot err , if be proceed 


maturely upon due advice , do preſume that theP ope cannot proceed immaturely, or 
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Jue advice , or not rather, that he may proceed raſhly , and without due 


W] | oo b 
n_ . otherwiſe the condition was vainly and ſupertluouſly added, Fruſtrg fit 
er plura quod fieri pore per Panera, CS | 
But the truth 15 , WE have nothing concerning this Queſtion, nor concerning any 


1:4: meerly Spiritual , in all the Statutes of Henry the Eighth. They d 
he ative Juriſdiction in the exteriour Court of the Church: yet akhough 
nothing, which he faith doth conſtrain me, I will obſerve my wonted ingenuity. 

| We give the Supreme Judicature of controverhes of Faith, to a General Council z 
and the Supreme power of Spiritual cenſures, which are coacive onely in the court 
of conſcience: but if the Soveraign Prince ſhall approve or confirm the Ads of a 
General Council', then they have a coaCtive power. in the exteriour Court , both 

eical and Eccleſiaſtical. There is port yams. we long after more, than a Ge- 
neral Council rightly called , rightly pron ing 3 Orin defect of that, a free Oc- 
<idental Council , as General as may be. But then we would have the Biſhops to 
renounce that Oath which hath been obtruded upon them, and the Council to de- 
clare it void. Fe 4 Biſhop, Oc. will be faithful to St. Peter, and to the Holy Apoſtoli- 
cal Church of Rome; and to our Lord Pope Alexander, &c. Twill be an aſſiſtant to retain 
and to defend the Roman Papacy , and the Royalties of St, Peter. Where this Oath 
| is eſteemed obligatory, I do not ſee how there can be a free Council, | 
But I retixe my ſelf to that which concerneth our preſent Queſtibn , and the Laws 
of King Henry the Eighth , concerning Judiciary power in the exteriour coutt of 
the Church. The firſt Branch of this third Uſurpation is , Whether the Biſhop of F 
Rome caz receive Appeals from England, and ſend for what Engliſh Subje&s he plea- _ = 
ſeth to Rome, without the King's leave? The firſt preſident , and the only preſident peals from - 
that we have , of any Appeal out of England to Rome, for the Firſt thouſand years England. 
after Chriſt , was.that of Wilfrid Archbiſhop of Torkz though to ſpeak the truth; 
that was rather an equitable than a legal Appeal to the Pope , as the only Biſhop of 
an Apoſtolical Church in the Weſt, and an honourable arbitrator, and a Faithful 
depoſitary of the Apoſtolical Traditions , not as a Superiour Judge, For neither 
were the adverſe parties ſumtnoned to Rome , nor any witneſſes ptoduced , both 
which ought to have been done in a Legal Appeal. But the ſacceſs was ſo contra- 
ry to the Popes Intere{ , and the reſolution of the King , Church , and Kingdom 
of England (0 unanimous (That they could not aſſent to the Popes Legation , becauſe it 
ws againſt reaſon that a perſon twice condemned by the whole Council of the En liſh : 
ſhould be reſtored upon the Popes Letter) that England was never troubled with any 
more Appeals to Rome until after the conqueſt, Neither duzſt the Pope fend any 
Bulls or mandates then , but a plain Letter. 
The next Appellant was Anſelm a ſtranger ( who knew not the liberties of Eng- 
land ) in the days of Henry the Firlt , as ſucceſleſs as Wilfrid had been. Will you 
truſt the Teltimony of a King? ( and I know not why a King ſhould not be trutted Malm. de 2 
for the cuſtoms of his own Kingdom, ) Hear King Henry the Firſt the Son of the ftis Ponr. 
Conquerour , It is a Cuſtom of my Kingdom miſtituted by my Father , ( inſtituted in- —_—— 
deed , but not Firſt inſtituted , for it was an old Saxon Cuſtom ) that no Pope be 
Appealed to without the Licenſe of the King, Another Law of the ſame King was, Gin. 
By all means we diſcharge forraign Tudgments. It you will not truſt the King , truſt , wy oats 
the whole Kingdom upon their Oaths, in the days of Henry his Grandchild. The 
Fitſt Emgliſþ Cuſtom recited in the Alſlize of Clarendon is this, That all Appeals in Mar. P ar. an. 
England muſt proceed regularly from the Archdeacon to the Biſhop , from the 1164: 
Biſhop to the Archbiſhop , and if the Archbiſhop failed to do Tuſtice , the laſt z 1.9441 
complaint muſt be to the King to give order for redreſl, It we will not truſt the 5, p 113. * 

King and Kingdom , Yet let us truſt the Pope himſelf: Thus Paſchal the Second 

writeth to our Henry the Firſt The Popes Nuncio's and Letters do find no reception with- 

in thy Turiſdiftion, there are no complaints from thoſe parts, no Appeals are deſtined to the EE. 

Apoſtolick, See. The Abbat of Thorney found this true by experience, who lay long Hoveden an. 

in priſon notwithſtanding his Appeal to Rome. The caſe is o plain, that I ſhall *'* 

not cite one Authority more in it , but onely one of our Statute Laws , made not 

onely by the affent ( as is uſual ) but upon the prayer, and grievous and clama- 

rous complaints of the Peers and Commons 3 _ becauſe People are drawn out of exviigdirs 

the 5+ 
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the Realm 10 anſwer things , the cogriſance whereof belongeth to the Kings Courts gt 
the Fudgements of the Kings Courts are impeached in another Court ( the Court of 
Rome ) t0 the diſinberiting of tbe King and bis Crawn , and the undoing and deſftrutiiog 
of the Common Law of the Land : Theretore it is ordained , that whoſoever ſhall d+ i 
4 man out of the Realm in Plea,if be do not _—_— Summons and conform to the Gem. 
tence of the Kings Court , be ſhall forfeit Lands and Goods, be Outlawed and Impriſoned, 
Againſt ſuch fortifications grounded upon Preſcription and Imperial Lays the 
Canon of the Council of Sardica will make no great Battery, Take the Counc 
of Sardica at the beſt , waving all exceptions, yet certainly it was no Genery 
Council If it were, it had been one of the Four Firſt. If it had been a Generg 
Council it ſelf, Three ſucceding Popes were much to blame , to Father the Canong 
of it upon the Firſt General Council of Nice. The Canons of the Council of $4. 
dica did not bind the Africans of old, much leſs bind usnow. Secondly, the Canon 
of Sardica doth onely give way to Appeals to Rome in caſes between Two Biſhops: 
but the Court of Rome admitteth Appeals from inferiour Clergy-men , from Lay. 
men, from all ſorts of men, in all ſorts of cauſes that are of Eccleſiaſtical copy; 
fance, Thirdly , The Canon of Sardica is a meer gn, no precept , what 
* may be done in diſcretion , not what ought to be done of necellity : It was 
poſed with a $4 vobis placet , Tf it pleaſe you, and the ground of it is a complement 
Let us honour the memory of St. Peter, Fourthly, There is one great circumſtance 
in our caſe, which varieth it quite from that propoſed by Ofius to the Sardican Fx 
thers , that is, that our King and the Laws of the Realm do forbid Appeals 
Rome.. If there had been ſuch an Imperial Law then, do we think that the Father 
of Sardica would have been fo diſloyal , or fo {imple to think to abrogate the tn- 
perial Laws by their Canons, which are no Laws but by the Emperours confirms. 
tion? No, the Fathers of that Age did know their duty too well to their 
rxour , and if they could have foreſeen what avaritious praQtiſes and what 
oppreſſions , would have ſprung in time from this little ſeed of their Indulgence, 
they would have abominated them. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the Sardican Council hal 
been of more Authority , and the Canon thereof of more extent than it was, and 
more peremptory , and that there had been no ſuch intervening impediment why 
Engliſh Subjets could not make uſe of that remedy: Yet the Council of Sardics can 
give but human right, and a contrary preſcription for a Thouſand Years, is a if: 
ficient Enfranchiſement from all pretence of humane right. 
The Second branch of this Uſurpation , is as clear as the former, concerning Pt 
Of Papal Bulls pa] Bulls and Excommunications 3 That by our Ancient Laws they cannot be ex- 
and excom- ecuted in England without the Kings leave. In the Aſſize of Clarendon this 
Mn Ax. found to be one of the ancient Cuſtoms of England, That none of the Kings Servant 
no 1164. or Tenents that held of him in Capite , might be excommunicated , or their Lands inte- 
: difted, before the King was made acquainted. There was a ſevere Law made in the 
Hoved in Hen, Raign of the ſame King , If any man be found bringing in the Popes Letter or Mat- 
ol date , Let him be apprehended, and let Fuſtice paſs upon bim without delay, as a Tray 
tor to the King and Kingdom. It ſeemeth that the Firſt and Second Heyries, were 
cap 44 no more propitious to Rome than Henry the Eighth. Take one Statute more it 
was enaQed in full Parliament by Richard the Second , that if any did procure or pur- 
ſue any ſuch Proceſſes orExcommunications in the Court of Rome, as are there mentioned, 
that is, concerning preſentations to benefices or dignities Eccleſiaſtical : they 
who bring them into the Realm, or receive them or execute them , ſpall e 
put out of the Kings proteion; their Lands, Goods and Chattels be confiſcated to the King, 
and their bodies attached, They had the ſame reſpe& for the Popes Bulls as often a 
2+ Hen, 4+ c. 4» #b£y did not like them , in Henry the Fourths time , as we ſee by the Statute made 
againſt thoſe , who brought or proſecuted the Popes Bulls granted in favonr of the Ciſter- 
Placite An. cians. By the Law of England if any man denounced the Popes Excommunication, 
32, & 34 without the Aſſent of the King, he forfeited all his Goods, and it is recorded in 
mo particular , how the Kings Writ iſſued out againſt the Biſhops of London and Nor- 
wich , as being at the _ Mercy, becauſe contrary to the Statute of Clarendon , by 
Howed: An. the Popes Mandate , they ad interdified the Lands of Earl Hugh , and had publiſhed 


— 65 _ 64, Excommunication without the Kings Licenſe , which the Pope had given ont again 
| him. 
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him. All theſe Laws continued ſtill in force , and were never repealed in England, 


neither before Henry the Eighth began the Reformation , nor ſince by Queen Mary, 


but have ever continued in full force until this day. 


Laſtly , For Legates and Legantine Courts, there could be no Appeal in Eg- or papal Le- 


lard to any Legate or Nuncio, without the King's leave: but all Appeals mult be 
from the Archdeacon to the Biſhop, from the Biſhop to the Archbiſhop, from the 
Archbiſhop to the King, as we ſee expreſly by the Statute of Alſize of Clarendox 
formerly cited. The Kings of England did ever deem it to be an unqueſtionable right 
of the Crown ( 4s Eadmerus teſtiheth ) to ſuffer none to exerciſe the Office of a Legate in 
England, if the King himſelf did not defire it of the Pope , upon ſome great quarrel that 
could not be ſo well determined by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other Biſhops ; 
which priviledge was conſented unto by Pope Calixtus. By the Laws of England, 
if a Legate was admitted of courteſie, he was to take bis Oath to do nothing derogato- 
ry to the King and bis Crown, Henry the Sixth , by the counſel of Humphrey Duke 
of Gloceſter the Protector , proteſted againſt Pope Martin and his Legate , that they 
would not admit him contrary to the Laws and Liberties of the Realm , and diflented 
from whatſoever he did." And when the Pope had recalled Cardinal Poole's Commiſ- 
lion of Legate for England, and was ſending, another Legate into England, Queen 
Mary being, very tender of her Kinſman's Honour, for all her good affeRtion to 
Rome , was yet mindtul of this point of old Exgliſh Law, to cauſe all the Sea- 
ports to be ſtopped , and all Letters, Briefs, and Bulls from Rome, to be interce- 
pted and brought to her. She knew this was an old Engliſh, not a new Prote- 

ſtant priviledge: neither would ſhe ever admit the new Legate to appear as Legate 

in her preſence. 

Now let us ſee how theſe old Exgliſþ Cuſtoms do agree with the French Liber- 
ties, The Pope cannot ſend a Legate 2 Jatere into France , with power to reform , judge, 
collate , diſpenſe , except it be upon the defire , or with the approbation of the moſt Chriſti- 
an King, Neither can the Legate execute his charge , until he hath promiſed the 
King under his Oath upon his Holy Orders , to make no longer uſe of the Legan« 
tine power in the King's Dominions , than it pleaſeth him , that he ſhall attempt 
nothing contrary to the Liberties of the Gallican Church : and it is lawful to appcal 
from the Pope to a future Council, 

Another Liberty is, The Commiſſions and Bulls of Popes are to be viewed by the 
Court of Parliament , and regiſtred, and publiſhed with ſuch Canons as that Court ſhall 
judge expedient. 

A third Liberty is , Papal Bulls , Sentences , Excommunications , and the like , are 
not to be executed in France , without the King's command or permiſſion. 

Laſtly , neither the King, nor bis Realm, nor bis Officers , can. be excommunicated 
wor interdifted by #he Pope. 

And as England and France , ſo all the ſeventeen Provinces did enjoy the ſame 
priviledges, as appeareth by the Placcaert ofthe Council of Brabant , dated at Bru- 
xells May 12. An. 1653. wherein they declare , that it was notoriouſly true , that the 
Subjelts of thoſe Provinces , of what ſtate or condition ſoever ( that is, the Clergy as 
well as the Laity ) cannot be cited or convented out of the Land, no not before the Court 
ef Rome it ſelf. And that the cenſures , excommunications, &«c. of that Court, might 
not be publiſhed or put in execution , without the King's approbation. It ſeemeth that 
if the Pope had any judiciary power of old, he muſt ſeek it nearer home 3 people 
had no mind to go over the Alps to ſeek for Juſtice. And that Ordinance of St, 
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Cyprian, had place every where among our Anceſtors, Seeing it is decreed by all, and Cypr. ad Cor- 
it is equal and juſt that every man's cauſe be heard there where the crime was committed , nel. Ep. 55» 


and a portion of the Flock,is aſſigned to every Paſtour, which he may rule and govern , 
and muſt render an account of bis Aftions to the Lord : It behoveth thoſe whom we are 
over , not to run up and down , nor to kyock, Biſhops who agree well , one againſt another, 
by their cunning and deceitful raſhneſs ; but to plead their cauſe there , where they may 
have both Accuſers and Witneſſes of their crime» unleſs the Authority of the African Bi- 
Shops who have judged thtm already, ſeem leſs to a few deſperate and luſt perſons , &c. 
To lay St. Cyprian meant not to condemn Appeals, but only the bringing Cauſes 
out of Africk, to Rome in the firſt Inſtance, is a ſhift as deſperate as that of thoſe Fu- 
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gitives. For St. Cyprian telleth us plainly, that the cauſe was already judged , ang 
Sentence given in Africk, The firlt Inttance was paſt, and this Canon was made 
againſt Appeals out of Africa to Rome. | 


SECT. I. Cop. 8. 


Q? from his judiciary power, I come to Papal diſpenſations , the laſt of the 
groſſer Uſurpations of the Biſhops of Romez where I have a large Field offer. 
ed me to expatiate in, if I held it ſo pertinent to the preſent Controverſic, The 
Phariſces did never dilate their Phyladteries ſo much , as the Roman Courticrs did 
their diſpenſative power. The Pope diſpenſeth with Oaths , with Vows, with 
Laws, he looſeth from fins , from cenſnres , from puniſhments. Is not this a 
ſtrange Key , which can unlock both fins, and cenſures , and puniſhments , ang 
laws, and Oaths, and Vows, where there are ſo many and fo different ward} 
It is two to one that it proveth not a right Key, but a picklock. Their dodrine 
of Diſpenſations was foul enough , eſpecially in ſach cales as concern the law of 
God or Nature 3 as Oaths, Vows, Leagues, Marriages , Allegiance. For either 
they make the Diſpenſation to be onely declarative, and then the purchaſer is 
meerly cheated , who pays his Money for nothing : or eMe they make all cop 
traQs, leagues , promiles to be but conditional, if the Pope approve them , which 
 deſtroycth all mutual truſt and human Society : Or thirdly, They make the Pope's 
Diſpenſations to be a taking away of the matter of the Vow or Oath , that is, the 
promiſe, as if the papal power could recal that which is paſt 3 or make that to be 
undone today , which was done yeſterday 3 or that not to be promiſed , which 
was promiſed : Or laſtly , They do diſpenſe with the law of God and Nature, x 
they do indeed, whatſoever they pretend to the contrary , or all this kind of Dif 
penſations fignifie nothing, 

But the pradice of Diſpenſations was much more foul; witneſs their penitents 
ary Tax , wherein a man might ſee the price of his fin betore-hand , their common 
Nundination of pardons, their abſolving Subjects from their Oaths of Allegiance, 
their looſing, of Princes from their ſolemn Leagues, of Married people from the 
Bonds of Matrimony , of Cloyſterers from their Vows of Celibate, of all forts 

ons from all Obligations civil or ſacred. And whereas #0 Diffenſation onght # 
granted without juſt cauſe, now there is no cauſe at all enquired after in the Court 
Rome ,' but only the price, This is that which the Nine choice Cardinals laid 6 
cloſe to the conſcience of Parl the Third 3 How ſacred and venerable the Authority o 
the Laws ought to be, how unlawful and pernicious it is to reap any gain from the extr- 
ciſe of the Keys, They inveigh ſadly throughout againſt Diſpenfations , and among 
other things , that Simonical perſons were not affraid at Rome , firſt to commir $ 
mony , and preſently to go buy an Abſolution , and ſo retain their Benefice, Bus 
venenc juvant, Two grols Simonies make a Title at Rome , thanks to the Pope's 
Diſpenſations. 

But I muſt contra& my diſcourſe to thoſe diſpenſations which are intended in the 
Laws of Henry the Eighth, that is, the power to diſpence with Eyghſh Laws inthe 
exteriour Court, let him bind or looſe inwardly whom he will, whether his Key 
err Or not , we are not concerned. Secondly,as he is a Prince in his own Territo- 
ries., he that hath power to bind , hath power to looſe; he that hath power to 
make Laws , hath power to diſpence with his own Laws. Laws arc made 
common events. Thoſe benign circumſtances which happen rarely , are left tothe 
diſpenſative Grace of the Prince. Thirdly as he is a Biſhop , whatſoever diſpenſe 
tive power the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Canons , or Edits of Chriſtian Emperours, 
give to the Biſhop of Rome within thoſe Territorics which were Subje& to his Ju 
ri{ditionby human right, we do not envy him; fo he ſuffer us to enjoy our ancient 
priviledges and immunities : freed from his encreachments and uſurpations. The 
chicf ground of the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Canon was, Let the old cuſtoms prevail. A 
poſſeitton or preſcription of Eleven hundred years, it is a good ward both in law 
and conſcience againſt human right , and much more againſt a new pretenſe of dr 

on right. For Eleven Hundred years our Kings and Biſhops cnjoyed the (ole dif- 
| 4 pen- 
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ati wer , with all Enghſþ Laws Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, In all which time 
—_— to give one inſtance of a Papal diſpenſation in England, nor any ſha« 
Jow of it when the Church was formed. Where the Biſhops of Rome had no le- 
ative POWET » NO Judiciary POWEr 11 the exteriour Court , by neceſſary conſe- 
quence they could have no diſpenſative power. The Firſt reſervation of any caſe 
in England to the cenſure and abſolution of the Pope, is ſuppoſed to have been 
that of Albericus the Popes Legate, in an Engliſh Synod in the year 1138, Neque 
quiſquam ei preter Romanum pontificem , niſi mortis urgente periculo, modum peniten- 
tie finalis injungat. Let uo man injoyn him the manner of final penance but the Biſhop 
of Rome , excepr 1# danger of death. "= | 
Bat long, betore this , indeed from the beginning, our own Biſhops ( as the moſt 
proper Judges , who lived upon the place , and ſee the nature of the crime and the Se ro 
degree of the delinquents penitence or impenitence, ) did according to equity relax ber,pag- 1648 
che rigour of Eccleſiaſtical Canons 3 as they did all over the Chriſtian world, before 
the Court of Rome had uſurped this gainful Monopoly of diſpenſations. In the 
Laws of Aluredalone, and in the conjoynt Laws ot Alured and Gunthrun, we (ce 
how many ſorts of Eccletaſtica} crimes were diſpenſed withal by the ſole authority 
of the King and Church of England , and ſatisfaction made at home to the King , 
and tothe Church, and to the party grieved, or the poor, without any manner 
of reference at all to the Court of Rome, or to any forreign diſpenſation. The 
like we find in the laws of ſome other Saxon Kings, There needed no other pe- 
nitentiary tax. Dunſtan the Archbiſhop had excommunicated a great Count, He 
made his peace at Rome, and obtained the Popes command for his reſtitution to the 
bolome of the Church. Dunſtan anſwered, T will obey the _— willingly when T ſee 
bim penitent , bnt it is not Gods will that he ſhould lie in his fin free - Eccleſia- 
hicd diſcipline to inſult over us. God forbid that I ſhould relinquiſh the Law of 15id. p. 481: 
Chriſt for the cauſe of any mortal man. Roman diſpenſations were not in ſuch re. 
queſt in thoſe days. / 
The Church of England diſpenſed with thoſe Nuns , who had fled to their Nun- 
neries not for the love of RE but had taken the veil upon them meerly for fear 
of the French 3 and this with the council of the King in the days of Lanfrank; and £4*f- © + 31. 
with Queen Maud the wite of Henry the Firſt in the like caſe, in the days of Anſelm x,qm. UT" 
without any ſuit to Rome for a forreign diſpenſation, 57, ; 
There can be nothing more pernicious than where the ſacred name of law is Pro 
ſtituted to avaritious _ Where Statutes or Canons are made like Pitfalls or Tra 
to catch the Subjects by their purſes : Where profitable faults are cheriſhed for pri- 
vate advantage by mercenary Judges, as beggars do their ſores, The Roman Rota 
doth acknowledg ſuch ordinary avaricious diſpenſations, to be Odious things, The de- 
leed Cardinals make them to be facrilegious things, an unlawful ſelling of the power 
of the Keys,Commonly they are called Vulners Legum, The wounds of the laws : And 29 gu. 30 
our Statutes of Proviſors do ſtile them expreſly the undoing #nd deſtrufion of the Com- 
mou Law of the Land. The King, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
whole Commonwealth of England , complained of this abuſe as a mighty Grie- 
vance; Of the frequent coming among them of this infamous Meſſenger the Popes Non ob- Mat» Par. ate 
ſtante,(that is his diſpenſations)by which Oaths , Cuſtoms, Writings , Grants, Statutes 1245, 
Rights, Priviledges , were not onely weakened but exinanited. Sometimes theſe diſ- 
penlative Bulls came to legal Tryals , and were condemned, By the Law of the 
Land the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was viſiter of the Univerſity of Oxford: Boxi- 
face the Eighth by his Bull diſpenſed with this Law , and exempted the Univerſity 
from the Juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop. Whereupon there grew a controverſic , 
and the Bull was decreed void in Parliament by two ſucceeding Kings, as being ob- Ex Arch. Tur« 
tained to the prejudice of the Crown, the ——— of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the King- £andin- 


g- Z 
dom, ( in favour of Lollards and Hereticks ) and the probable ruin of the ſaid Uni- —_— 


verſuy. oy 
How the liberties of France and the Laws and Cuſtoms of England do accord in 
condemning this uſurpation, we have ſeen formerly , The power of the Pope is not ab= 
Jolute in France , but limited and reſtrained by the Canons f ancient Councils, If it be 
limited and refrained by Ancient Canons, then it is not Paramount aboye the Ca- 
nons, 
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nons, then it is not diſpenſative to give Non Obſtante's to the Canons. And 
Popes Legate may not execute bis Commiſſion , before be have promiſed under his Oath pox 
his Holy Orders, that be will not attempt any thing in the exerciſe of bis Legantine power 
to the prejudice of the Decrees of General Councils, or the priviledges of the French Churc,, 
Then he muſt give no diſpenſations againſt the Canons, or contrary to thoſe pri 
viledges. | 

Thus we have viewed all the real differences between the Church of Rome ang 
us, concerning, Papal power which our Laws take notice of. There are ſome other 
petty abuſes which we complain of, but they may be all rcterred to one of theſe fo 
heads, The Patronage of the Church of England , the Legiſlative, the Judiciary 
and diſpenſative powers. Other differences are but the opinions of particular per. 
ſons: But where no Law is , there is no Tranſgreſſion. We have ſcen evidently , thy 
Henry the Eighth did caſt no branch of Papal power out of England, but that which 
was diametrally repugnant to the ancient Laws of the Land, made in the Reign of 
Henry the Fourth , Richard the Second , Edward the Third , Edward the Firſt, Hex. 
ry the Third , Henry the Second : And theſe Laws ever of force in England , neve 
repealed , no not ſo much as in Queen Maries time, when all the Laws of 
the Eighth and Edward the Sixth which concerned the Biſhop of Rome were repeal. 
ed. So thatTI profeſs clearly, Ido not ſee what advantage Henry the Eighth coull 
make of his own Laws , which he might not have made of thoſe ancient laws; ex. 
cept onely a gawdy title of Head of the Engliſh Church , which ſurvived him nc 
long 3 and the Tenths and Firſt Fruits of the Clergy, which was fo late an uſurgy 
tion of the Pope, that it was not in the nature of things, when thoſe ancicnt law 
were made. | 

And ſince 1 have mentioned the Novelty of that upſtart Uſurpation , give me 
leave to let you ſee how it was welcomed into England, whilſt it was but yet _ 
with the ſhell upon the head of it , by a law of Heyry the Fourth, about an hun 
years before Henry the Eighth, (ſo late this Muſhrom began to ſprout np.) For th 
grievous complaints made to the King by his Commons in Parliament, of the horrible ni. 
chiefs and Damnable cuſtome which is introduced of new in the Church of Rome, tha 
none could have proviſion of an Archbiſhoprick,, untill be had compounded with the Pie 
Chamber to 79 great exceſſive ſumms of Money , as well for the Firſt Fruits as other lef- 
ſer Fees and perquiſites , &c. The King ordaineth in Parliament , as well tothe bs 
nour of God,as to eſchew the dammage of the Realm and peril of Souls, That whoſoent 
ſhall pay (uch ſams ſhould forfeit all they had, or as much as they might forfeit 
Wherein are Henry the Eighths laws more bitter againſt the Biſhop of Rome,or more 
ſevere than this is ? 

To conclude, we have ſeen the preciſe time when all theſe Weeds did Firſt be 
gin to peep out of the carth, the very Firſt introduction to the intended pageant, 
was the ſpoiling of Chriſtian Kings of the Patronage of the Church , which Bella- 
mine confeſſeth that they held , Per ox breve tempus, For a long time. A long time 
indeed , ſo long as there had been Chriſtian Princes in the world , from Conſtantine 
the great to Henry the Fourth in the Empirez and yet longer with us in Britain, 
from King Lucius to Henry the Firſt, The Clergy of Liege ſay , Nimium effuxit 
tempus quo hec conſuetudo incepit , &c. It is too long ſince this cuſtom ( of (wearing 
fidelity to Princes ) did begin. And under this cuſtom Holy and Reverend Biſhops bave 
yielded up their Souls to God , giving to Czar that which was Czſars , and to God that 
which was God's. But then roſe up Pope Hildebrand otherwiſe called Gregory the 
Seventh , Fortiſſimus Eccleſie Dei vindex,, The moſt undaunted vindicator of the Churd 
of God, who feared not to revoke and defend the Old Holy Eccleſiaſtical Laws, With 
this accordeth the Church of Liege , Hildebrandus Papa author bujus Novelli Schif 
matis , primus levavit Sacerdotalem Lanceam contra Diadema Regni , &c, Pope Hil 
debrand the author of this new Schiſm , firſt lift up bis Epiſcopal Lance againſt the Roydl 
Diadem., And a litle after, $i utriuſque Legis totam Bibliothecam , 8c, If I turn ovet 
the whole library of the old and new law , and all the ancient expoſitors thereof, T ſhall wt 
find an example of this Apeſtolical precept, onely Pope Hildebrand perfe&ted the Sacred 
Canons , when be commanded Maud the Marchioneſi to ſubdue Henry the Emperour , fot 
remilſion of her ſins, 
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T take no exceptions to the perſon ot Pope Hildebrand,others have done it ſufficient- 

1y.whether the title of Antichriſt was faſtened upon him juſtly or unjuſtly , I regard 

not, Yet it was in thetime of this Hildebrand and Paſehalis his Succeſſour , that 

the Archbiſhop of Florence affirmed by revelation , ( for he proteſted that be knew is 3*1m- F 4 

molt certainly ) that Antichriſt was to be revealed in that age. And about this 5. 

time the Waldenſes ( of whom St. Bernard ſaith, that if we mquire into their Faith, 

nothing as more Chriſtian: if in t0 their Converſation nothing was more irreprehenſible . 

made their Succellion from the Biſhop of Rome. And not long after in the year 

1120, Publiſhed a Book to the world that the great Antichriſt was come ; Thac 

the preſent Governours of the Roman Church, armed with both powers ſecular and Foje} 

Spiritual , who under the ſpecious Name of the Spouſe of Chriſt did oppoſe the de X +: 

right way of Salvation , were Antichriſt. Dans,» 
But I cannot but wonder what are thoſe old Holy Eccleſiaſtical Laws wh: 

Bellymine mentioneth , thoſe Inſtitutions of the Holy Fatbers which Hildebrand himſelf P1g. in its 

profeſſeth to follow , Sanforum patrum inſtituta ſequentes > Why do they ment; Gree: 7+ 

what they are not able to produce , or pretend what they never can perform ? Zel- 

Lzrmine hath named but one poor counterfeit Canon , without Antiquity, without 

Authority , without Uſe , without Truth. If Mr, Serjeant be able to help him 

with a recruit , it would come very ſeaſonably : for without ſome ſuch helps, his 

pretended Inſtitutions of the Fathers will be condemned for his own Innovations 5 

and for arrant Uſurpations, and the Guilt of Schiſm will fall upon the Romar 


Court. 
SECT. I. Capg. 


ut I expe it ſhould be objected, that beſides theſe Statutes which concern the onr Laws 
| dudes e of the Engliſh Church , the Legiſlative, the Judiciary , the Diſpenſa- meddle ave = 
tive nm Popes , there are Two other Statutes made by Herry Eighth 3 The > ag | 
one an Alt for extinguiſhing the Authority of the Biſhop of Rome , The other an At for Fan, 
eſtabliſhing the Kings Succeſſion in the Crown, wherein there is an Oath , that the Bi- cap, x0. 35. 
ſbop of Rome ought not to have any Furiſdiftion or Authority in this Realm. And that Hen. 8 caps 
it is declared in the 37. Article of our Church, that the Biſhop of Rome hath no 9 
Turiſdiftion in this King of England. And in the Oath ordained by Queen E- 
lizabeth , That no Forreign Prelate bath or ought to have, any Furiſdidion or Authority 
Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual within this Realm, 
I anſwer this Objefion three ways. Firſt, as to the two Laws of Henry the 
Eighth , They are both repealed long fince by Queen Mary , and never were reito- 
red by any ſucceeding Prince : If there were any thing blame worthy in them let it 
dye with them. I confeſs I approve not the conſtruing of one Oath for anuther , 
nor the ſwearing before hand to Statutes made or to be made, But , De murtuis nil 
niſt bonum. | 
Secondly , Tanſwer according to the equity of my Second ground, that although 
it were ſuppoſed that our Anceſtours had over-reached themſelves and the truth 
in ſome expreſſions : yet that concerns not us at all , ſo long as we keep our ſelves 
exadly to the line and level of Apoſtolical Tradition. 
Thirdly , and principally I anſwer, That our Anceſtours meant the very ſame 
thing that we do.Our only difference is in the uſe ofthe words Spiritual Authority or 
Juriſdiftion , Which we underſtand properly of Juriſdiction purely Spiritual, which 
extendeth no further than the Court of Conſcience, But by Spiritual Authority or 
Jwriſdiftion , they did underſtand Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction inthe exteriour Court, 
which in truth is partly Spiritual, partly Political 3 The Interiour habit which en- 
ableth an Eccleſiaſtical Judge to Excommunicate, or Abſolve, or Degrade, is meer- 
ly Spiritual , but the Exteriour coaQtion is originally Political. So our Anceſtours 
caſt out Externa) Eccleſiaſtical Coactive Juriſdiction, the ſame do we: They did 
not take away from the Pope the power of the Keys , or Juriſdiction purely Spiri- 
tux] : No more do we. 
To clear the whole buſineſs, We muſt know , that in Biſhops there is a Three- 
fold power; the Firſt of Order , the Second of Intcriour Juriſdiction , the Third 
of 
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"of Exteriour Juriſdiction. The Firlt is referred to the Conſecrating and Adrmjy,. 
fring of the Sacraments , the Second to the Regiment of Chriſtians in the Interioux 
Court of Conſcience, the Third to the Regiment of Chriſtian People in the Exte. 
riour Court of the Church. - Concerning the Two former, I know no Controverſie 
between the Church of Rome and us but one , Whether the Biſhop of Rome alone 
do derive bis Juriſdiftion immediatly from Chriſt , and all other Biſhops do derive ther; 
mediately by bim? Yet I confeſs this controverhie is but with a part of the Church 
of Rome : For many of them are of our mind, that all Biſhops hold their Furiſditiinn 
immediately from Chriſt , as well as the Pope. And it it were otherwiſe, it were the 
groſſeſt abſurdity in the World, For Thouſands of Biſhops in Chriſtendom , do nat 
at all derive their Holy Orders from St. Peter , or any other Roman Biſhop , either 
mediately,or immediately (eſpecially in Aſia and Africs) but from the other Apogye, 
Muſt all theſe poor Biſhops want the Key of Juriſdiction, and be but half Biſhops 
to humour the Court of Rome # For they riever had Ordination, or Delegation, gx 
Commillion from Rome , either mediately or immediately , yet the Chriſtian wor 
hath evermore received them for true compleat Biſhops, 

But we have a controverſic with ſome others who acknowledge no power of Go 
verning in a Biſhop but meerly direfive, neither more nor leſs than a Phylitian hath 
over his Patient, to advice him to abſtain from ſome meats becauſe they are hurthy 
to him 3 which advice the Patient , may either obey or reject without fin. But al 
the Schools have tyed Two Keys to the Church's Girdle, the Key of Order and the 

1. Cor, 44 21, KY of Juriſdition, and I do not mean to rob my Mother of One of her Keys, 

| = What will ye , ſhall T come unto you with a Rod ? A Rod is more than chiding, The 

principal Branch of this Rod is Excommunication ( a Puniſhment moreto be feare 
in the Judgement of the Fathers than all Earthly Pains, ) the Spiritual Sword like 
thecutting of a member in the Body natural , or the Outlawing of a Subje& in the 
Body Political. It is a queſtion in the Schools , Whether the Paſtors Sentence in 
binding and looſing , be onely declarative, or alſo operative ? As if ſuch gloriou 
promiſes, and fo great ſolemnity wherewith this power was given , did imply: 
naked declaration 3 Keys are not given to ſignific the door is open or ſhut, but to 
open or ſhut it indeed, For my part Ihave always eſteemed this Queſtion, tobe 4 
meer Logomachy or contention about words, They who make the ſentence onely 
declarative in reſpe& of man , do acknowledge it to be operative in reſpe& of God, 
And they who make it to be operative , make it to be operative by the Power of 
God, not of man. Whether the cffe& be attributed to the principal cauſe, orto 
the Inſtrument , being rightly underſtood , it is both ways true. 

But this will not excuſe our Innovators , who have robbed the Church of one 
of her Keys , the Key of Spiritual Juriſdiction. They are fo Jealous of the Ho 
nour of God , that they deſtroy the beauty of the World, and Jump over the backs 
of all Second cauſes; and ſo they would make the Holy Sacraments to be bareſigrs 
As it was faid of old , the Sword of the Lord and of Gideon : So we may fay now, 

1. Cor, 3+ 12+ the Key of Chriſt and his Paſtor, St, Paul taxeth the Cormthians for ſaying 1 am 
. Paul, Tam of Apollo, Tam of Cephas , Tam of Chriſt , What ( faith he ) i Cir 
divided 2 1s Chriſt divided from his Miniſters ? As it is an Errour on the one hand 
to depend ſo much upon Pay!, and Apollo, and Cephas , or any of them , as notto 
depend principally upon Chriſt : ſo it as an Errour on the other hand tc depend 6 

upon Chriſt, as to negle& Paul, Apollo, and Cephas. 

In ſum, Chriſt made his Apoſtles not only Lawyers to give adviſe, but Judgest0 

Joh, 20. a1, £ive Sentence. He gave them not onely a command but a commilhion, As my Father 
[ \ ſent me, ſo ſend T you, That is, I do conſtitute you my Deputies, and Surrogates, with 
| as ample power and commitſlion as my Father gave me 3 Bind,Looſe, Remit, Retail, 
whatſoever you, do on carth(Clave #on errante,as long as your Key erreth not) I confirm 
in Heaven. This is the difference between the Binding and Loofing of Chriſt, and 
the binding and looſing of his Miniſters; His power is Original, Primitive,Sovercigh 
Imperial;Their power is derivative, Subordinate, Delegate, Miniſterial.His ſentence 
abſolute ad ſententiandum ſimpliciter, Their Sentence is conditional ad Sententiandun 
fi. His Key never erreth , Their Key may err, and many times doth err, To cor 
AR.1s, 28. clude, the Apoſtles had a Legiſlative Power , It ſcemed good tothe Holy Ghelt, and , 
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To lay upon you no greater Burthen than theſe neceſlary things, The Obſervation of 
Sunday , was an Apoltolical precept, fo is the Order of Deacons. They had a Ju- 
diciary POWCT » and their Tribunals z Againſt an Elder receive n0t an accuſation, but , Tim.s, 1 d; 
before Two or Three witneſſes. They had a Diſpenlative Power , To whom I forgave - 
any thing, for your ſakes forgave Tit in the perſon of Chriſt ? But all this is onely in the 2 Cor: 2+ x0! 
Intetiour Qourt ot Conſcience. : 

The Third Power of Biſhops, is the power of Exteriour Juriſdiction in the Court 
of the Church , whereby men are compelled againſt their wills by Exteriour means. 
This the Apoltles had not from Chriſt , nor their Succeſſours from them, Neither Johe x8: 36+ 
did Chriſt ever aſſume any ſuch power to himſelf in the World , My Kingdom is not Luke 12. 24+ 
of this World: And, Man , who made me a Fudge or divider over you ? Yet the great- 
«ſt Controverſies at this day in the Eccleſialtical Court are about poſſethons , as | 
Glebes , Tiths , Oblations , Portions , Legacies, Adminiſtrations, &c. And if pe y, ge conſid 
it were not for theſe, the reſt would not be ſo much valued , ix criminibus non in lib. I» 


- Poſſeſſonibus proteſtas veſtra , quoniam propter illa & non propter has accepiſtis Claves 


ReoniCelorum , Saith St, Bernarde well to the Pope. Tour power is in crimes not in 
ſrons: for thoſe and not for theſe you received the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
But ſuppoſe the Controverſie to be about a crime, yet who can ſummon another 
mans Subje&s to appear where they pleaſe, and impriſon or puniſh them for not 
appearing without his leave ? All that power which Ecelefialtical Judges have of 
External CoaQtion, they owe it wholy either to the Submithon of the parties, 
where the Magiltrate is not Chriſtian ( as the Fews at this day do undergo ſuch Pe- 
nitential As asare enjoyned them by their Superiours 3 becauſe the Reterence of 
them who obey, doth ſupply the defects of their power who command ) or where 
the Magiſtrate is Chriſtian, they owe it to his Gracious concellions. Of which if 
any man doubt , and deſire to ſee how this Coactive power, how theſe External 
priviledges , did Firlt come to be enjoyned by Eccleſiaſtical perſons , Let him read 
over the Firſt Book of the Code, and the Authenticks or Novels of Fuftinian, And 
for our Engliſh Church in particular, Let himconſult with our beſt Hiſtoriographers. 
Eadmerus was one whom they need not ſuſpect of partiality , as being Pope Urbanes 
own Creature , and by his ſpecial appointment placed over Anſelm, at his own in- 
treaty , a5 2 ſuperviſer to exerciſe his obedience. Whoſe Injun&ions had ſo much 
poweroverhim , That if be placed bim in bis Bed , he would not onely not riſe without 
his command , but not ſo much as turn himſelf from one ſide to another, Ut cum Cubili 
locaſiet , non ſolum ſine precepto ejus non ſurgeret ſed nec latus inverteret, What marvel 
is it if the ancient Liberties of the Exgliſ Church went Firlt to wrack in Anſelm's 
days, about the year ofour Lord 1100 ( for he died Anno 1101 ) who being a 
Stranger Primate,had ſo totally ſurrendered up his ownreaſon to the Popes creature? 
Yet this Eadmerus faith of Lanfrrank, His wiſdom recovered other cuſtoms , Which the Eadmer.h. 4: 
Kings of England by their Munificence , had granted to the Church of Canterbury in 3:3**: 
ancient times , and eſtabliſhed them for ever by their Sacred Decrees , that it might be moſt 
free in all things, All external exemption and coaction is Political , and proccedeth 
originally from the Sovereign Prince. 
Thisis that which St. Paxl teacheth us , The weapons of our warfare are not Carnal, 
The weaponsof the Church are Spiritual , not wordly not external : But citations, 
and compulſories, and Signivicavits, and Writs ad excommunicatum capiendum 
( which are not written by the Biſhops own hand , yet at his beck ) an Appa- 
ritorr, and Faolkers, &c. Arc weapons of this World, and tend to ex- 
ternal Coation, For all which , the Church is beholden to the Civil power, to 
whom alone external CoaQtion doth properly and originally belong; This is that : 
which St, Chryſotome obſerved in his compariſon between a Biſhop and a Shepherd , " _—_— 3 
It is not lawful to cure men, with ſo great Anthority as the Shepheard cxreth bis Sheep. tio, : 
For it is free for the Shepherd, to bind his ſheep, to drive them from their meat , to 
burn them, to cut them : But in caſe of the Biſhop , the Faculty of curing confiſteth not 
in bim who adminiſtreth the Phyſick, but in bim that is ſick, 8c, St. Chryſoft ſpeaketh 
of power purely Spiritual, which extendeth it ſelf no further than the Court of Con- 
ſcience , where no man can be cured againſt his will : But Sovereign Princes have 
tound it expedient , for the good both of the. Church and of the Commonwealth, 
M m to 
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to ſtrengthen the Biſhops hands , by imparting ſome of their Political Authority to 
him 3 from whoſe gracious indulgence, all that external coaQtive power which 
Biſhops have , doth proceed, 
Now to apply this to our purpoſe» Whereſoever our Laws do deny all Spirituq] 
Juriſdiction to the Popein England , it is in that ſenſe that we call the Exteriour 
Court of the Church, the Spiritual Court 3 They do not intend atall to rive him 
of the power of the Keys, or of any Spiritual power that was bequeathed unto him 
by Chriſt or by his Apoſtles, when he is able to prove his Legacy. Yea even in 
xclation to England it ſelf, Our Parliaments never did pretend to any power tg 
change or abridge divine right. Thus much our very Proviſo in the body of our 
Law doth teſtifie , that it was no part of our meaning , to vary from the Articles 
eo. Men 8. of the Catholick Faith in any thing, Nor to vary from the Church of Chriſt jy any 
An A forExs other thing , declared bythe Holy Scripture and the word of God , neceſſary to ſalvatiny, 
encrations Tf we have taken away any thing that isof Divine right, it was retracted before it 
was done. Then followeth the true ſcope of our Reformation, Onely to make ay 
Ordinance by policies neceſſary andcomvenient , to repreſi vice and for good converſation of 
the Realm in Peace, Unity, and Tranquillity, from ravine and Spoil , inſuing much th, 
ancient cuſtoms of this Realm in that behalf. That which profeſſed it (elf a Politick Orgj. 
nance doth not meddle with Spiritual Juriſdiction. Itit had medled with Spiritual 
Juriſdiction at all, it had-not inſued the ancient cuſtoms of the Realm of England, 
B.Jmer. & x, | In Sum that external Papal power which we rejected and caſt out , and which 
pag-8. : onely we caſt out , is the ſame which the Engliſh Biſhops adviſed Anſelm to re- 
nounce, When it was attempted to be obtruded upon the Kingdom , But kyw, 
that all the Kingdom complaineth againſt thee, that thou endeavoureſt to takg away from 
our common Maſter the Flowers f by Imperial Crown , whoſoever takes away the cuſtom; 


D—_— 


which pertains to bis Royal Dignity, doth take away bis Crown and Government together ; 
ſor we prove that one cannot be decently had without the other. But we beſeech thee con- 
fider , and caft away thy Obedience to that Urban, who cannot help thee if the King be 


offended , nor hurt thee if the King be pacified, Shake off the Toke of Subjedtion , and 
freely , as it becomes an Archbiſhop of Canterbury , in all thy aftions expett the King 
Eliz.s, | Pleaſure and commands, Whatſoever power our Laws did diveſt the Pope of, they 
1 EfFe "* inveſted the King with it : but they never inveſted the King with any Spiritul 
power or Juriſdiction , witneſs the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth , witneſs the 
publick Articles of our Church , witneſs the profeſſions of King Fames z witneſ al 
our Statutes themſelves , wherein all the parts of Papal powerare enumerated which 
; are taken away 3 His Encroachments , his Uſurpations , his Oaths, his Collatims, 
Proviſions, Penſions, Tenths , Firft-fruits , Reſervations , Palls, Unions, Commendans, 
Exemptions, Diſpenſations of all kinds , Confirmations, Licenſes, Faculties , Suſpm- 
frons, Appeals , And God knoweth how many pecuniary Artifices more : but of 
them all, there is not one that concerneth Juriſdiction purely Spiritual , or which 
is an Eſſential right of the power of the Keys 3 They are all Branches of the Ex- 
ternal Regiment of the Church , the greater part of them uſurped from the Crown 
ſundry of them from Biſhops, and ſome found out by the Popes themſelves, as the 
[Rn for Palls , which was nothing in St. Gregorie*s time, but a tree gift or Li 
rality or bounty, free from impoſition and exaCtion. 

Laſtly conſider the grounds of all our grievances , expreſſed frequently in our 
Laws, and in other writers , The difinheriting of the Prince and Peers, The deſtrudtim 
and annullation of the Laws and the prerogative Royal, the vexation of the Kings Li 
People , the impoveriſhing of the Subjefts , the draining the Kingdom of its Treaſure , t 
decay of Hoſpitality, the diſſervice of God , and filling the Churches of England with For 
reigners , the excluding Temporal Kings and Princes out of their Dominions , the Sub 
jeAing of the Realm to ſpoil and ravine, groſſe Simoniacal contrafts, Sacriledge, Grievon! 
and intolerable oppreſſions and extortions, Juriſdiction purely Spiritual doth neither 
dilinherit the Prince nor the Peers, nor deſtroy and annul the Laws and Prerogative 
Royal , nor vex the Kings Liege People, nor impoveriſh the Subje&t , nor dra 
the Kingdom of its Treaſures, nor fill the Churches with Forreigners, nor exclude 
Temporal Kings out of their Dominions , nor Subject the Realm to ſpoile and r7- 
vine... Authority purely Spiritual is not guilty of the Decay of Hoſpitality, ' dif 
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ervice of Almighty God, or SIMOnNy , or Sacrilege 3 or oppretlions and Extor- 
tions No, No, it is the external Regiment of the Church, by new Roman Laws 
and Mandatcs , by new Roman Sentences and Judgements , by new Roman Pardons. 
and diſpenſations , by new Roman Synods and Oaths of Fidelity, by new Roman 
Biſhops and Clerks 3 It is your new Roman Tenths , and Firſt-fruits, and provi- 
ſions, and Reſervations, and Pardons, and Indulgences, and the reſt of thoſe 
horrible miſchiefs and damnable cuſtoms , that are apparently guilty of all theſe evils; 
Theſe Papal Innovations we have taken away: indeed, and deſervedly , having 
ſhewed the expreſs time, and place and perſon, when and where and by whotn : 
every one of them was Firſt introduced into Englons And we havercftored to every 
Bird his own Feather , to the King his Political Supremacy , to the Peers their Pa- 
tronages , tothe Biſhops that Juriſdiction which was due to them , cither by Di- 
vine right or humane right. More than thele Innovations we have taken nothin 
away , that I know of, Or rather it is not we, nor Henry the Eighth , who wy 
take theſe Innovations away: but our Anceſtors by their Laws, Three, Four, Five 
hundred years old; ſo ſoon as they began to ſprout out, or indeed before they 
were well formed , as their Statutes yet extant do evidence to the world ? Bur 
that filth which they ſwept out at the Fore door , the Roman Emiſſaries brought 
in again at the Dack door. All our part or ſhare of this work, was to confirm 
what our anceſtors had done. 

I ſee no reaſon why I might not conclude my diſcourſe npon this Subject Myutatis 
Mutandis , with as much confidence as Sanders did his viſible Monarchy , @wiſquis 
jwabit per Viventem in eternum,, &c. Whoſoever ſhall ſwear by bim that liveth for ever, 
that the Church of England is not Schifmatical , in reſpect of any Branches of Pa- 

power, which ſhe Jath caſt out at the reformation , he ſhall not forſwear him- 
ſelf, But Wagers, and Oaths, and Proteſtations, are commonly the arguments of 
ſuch ashave got the wrong end of. the ſtaffe. I will ſhut up this long diſcourſe con- 
cerning Henry the Eighth's reformation, with a ſhort Apoſtrophe to my Countrey- 
men of the Koman Communion in England. 

They have been taught , that it is we who Apoſtate from the Faith of our Ance- 
tors inthis point of the Papacy, that it is we who renounce the Univerſal and per- 

al Tradition of the Chriſtan World. Whereas it is we who maintain ancient 
Apoſtolical Tradition againſt their upſtart Innovations: whereas it is we who do 
propugne the cauſe of our Anceſtors againſt the Court of Rome, If our Anceſtors 
were Catholick in this cauſe , we cannot be Schiſmatical. Let them take heed leaſt 
whilſt they fly, out of a Panical fear, from a ſuppoſed Schiſm, they do not plunge 
themſelves over head and ears into real Schiſm. Let them chooſe, whether they will 
joyn with their Anceſtors in this cauſe , or with the Court of Rome , for with both 151 Ri % 6 
they cannot joyn. If true Ergliſh bloud run in their veins, they cannot be long de- 4. 
liberating about that which their Anceſtors , even all the Orders of the Kingdom , 
voted unanimouſly , That they would(tand by their King , and maintain the rights of 
bis Imperial Crown, againſt the Uſurpations of the Roman Court. 

I have repreſented clearly to you the true controverſie , between the Church and 
Kingdom of England and the Court of Rome , concerning Papal power , not as it 
is ſtated by private writers, but in our Engliſh Laws, a glaſs that cannot deceive us, 
for ſo faras to let us ſee the right difference, Let them quit theſe groſs Murpations; 
why ſhould they bemore aſhamed to reſtore our juſt rights, than they were to plun- 
der us of them ? Let them diſtinguiſh between Juriſdiction purely ſpiritual, and 
Juriſdiction in the Exteriour Court , which for the much greateſt part of it is Po= 
litical : between the power of the Sword , which belongeth to the Civil Sovereign 
and not to theChurch, farther than he hath been | mg pleaſed to communicate 
itz between that obedience which proceedeth for fear of wrath, or from fear of Gods 
Revenger t0,execute wrath ( that is, the Sovercign Prince ) and that obedience which x,, x Jo 
proceedeth meerly from Conſcience z And then there is hope we may come to un- 
derſtand one another better. v 

Itts true , there are,other differences between us : but this is the main diffe- 
rence, which giveth denomination to the parties , and when they come to preſs 


thoſe differences , they may come to have ſuch another accoifnt as they have now. 
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The wider the hole groweth in the middle of the Milſtone, men ſee clearer through 
it, Dies Diet erultat verbum jp & nox nod: indicat ſcientiam. The latter day is the 
Schollar of the former. 


- SECT. I. Cap. 10. 


Y thistime we ſee that Mr. Serjeants great Diſpatch will prove but a ſlceyeleg 
B Errand, and that this his Firſt Moverſhip in the Church , which he thought 

ſhould have born down all before it , is an unſignificant expretlion, and a1. 
together impertinent to the true controverſic between them and us. Unleſs as Di 
did encompaſs the whole circuit of Carthage , with a Bull hide by her art : $0 he 
within his Firſt Moverſhip can comprehend the Patronage of the Engliſh Church, ang 
the right to convocate and diflolve and confirm Engliſh Synods , and to invalidate 
old Oaths and to impoſe new Oaths of Allegiance, and to receive Tenthsand Firg. 
fruits, and all Legiſlative Judiciary and diſpenſative power, coaCtively in the Ex. 
teriour Court of the Church , over Engliſh Subjets. He cannot plead any Charter 
from England , we never made any ſuch grant : and although we had, yet conſ. 
dering how infinitely prejudicial it is to the publick Tranquillity of the Kingdom, 
we might and ought more adviſedly to retra& what we unadviſedly once refolyed, 
And for preſcription he is ſo far to ſeek that there is a clear preſcription 
of eleven —a_ years againſt him. So there is nothing remain 
for him to ſtick to , but his empty pretence of divine right , which is 


- More ridiculous than all the reſt , toclaim adivine right of ſuch a Sovereign power, 


which doth Branch it ſelf into ſo many particulars , after Eleven Hundred year, 
which for ſo many Ages had never been acknowledged , never practiſed in the Ey. 
gliſþ Church either in whole or in part. 

We cannot believe that the whole Chriſtian World were Mole-eyed, or did fit in 
darkneſs for ſo many centuries of years until Pope Hildebrand, and Pope Paſchaly, 
did ſtart up like two new lights with their Weapons in their hands , to thump 
Princes and knock them into a right Catholick belict. 

And indeed this anſwer to his pretended demonſiration, by a real demonſtration 
where the true controverſie doth lye, and who are the true Innovators, doth vir 
cually anſwer whatſoever he hath ſaid. So I might juſtly top here and ſuſpend my 
former pains, but that I have a great mind to try if I can hind out one of thoſe ma- 
ny Rlfifcations, and contradictions, which he would make us believe he hath & 


OuriFaith nor PIEd in my diſcourſe , if it be not the deception of his fight. 


Firſt he telleth us, that our beſt champions do grant , that our Faith and its grounds ar 
but probable. Surely he did write this between ſleeping and waking , when he 
could not well diſtinguiſh between neceſſary points of Faith, and indifferent opi- 
nions concerning points of Faith : or to uſe Cajetans expreſſion , between determins- 
re de fide formaltiter , and determinare de eo quod eſt fide: Materialiter , Between points 
of Faith neceſſary to be believed , And ſuch Queſtions as do ſometimes happen in 
things to be believed. As for Eſſentials of Faith , the Pillars of the Earth are not 


Founded more firmly, than our belictf upon that undoubted Rule of Vincentiw, 


Quicquid ubique ſemper & ab omnibus, &c, Whatſoever we believe as an Article of 
our Faith,We have for it the Teſtimony and approbation of the wholeChrittian world 
of all Ages, and therein the Church of Rome it ſelf, But they have no ſuch per- 
petual or Univerſal Tradition, for their Twelve new Articles of Pope Pius. This 


| objeQtion would have become me much better than him. Whatſoever we believe, 
| n_ believe, and all theChriſtian World of all places;and all Ages, doth now believe, 
; an 


ever did believe; except condemned Hereticks: But they endeavour to obtrude 
new Eſſentials of Faith upon the Chriſtian World, which have no ſuch perpetual, or 
ſuch Univerſal Traditiofi, He that accuſeth another, ſhould have an eye to himſelf, 
Does not all the World ſee, that the Church of England ſtands now otherwiſe in order to 
#he Churchgf Rome , than it did in Henry the Seventh's days ? He addeth further , 
that it is confeſſed that the Papal power in Eccleſiaſtical affairs wag caſt out of England i 
Henry the Eighths days. I anſwer that there was no mutation concerning Faith, 


- nor concerning any Legacy which Chriſt left to his Church , nor concerning the 
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wer of the Keys, or any Juriſdiction purgy Spiritual : but concerning Coactive 

wer in the Extcriour Court , concerning the Political or External Regi- 
ment of the Church , concerning the Patronage or civil Sovereignty over 
the Church of England , and the Legiſlative, Judiciary , and Diſpenſative power 
of the Pope in England , over Engliſh Subjects, Which was no more than a reinfran- 
chiſement of our lelves , from the upſtart Uſurpations of the Court of Rome , of all 
which 1 have ſhewed him expreſly the frſt ſource, who began them , when , and 
wherez before which he is not able to give one inſtance, of any ſuch pradtiſes at- 
tempted. by the Biſhop of Rome , and admitted by the Church of England. 

Who it is that Looks aſquint or awry upon the true caſe in controverſy —_— us; 
let the ingenious reader Judge. I do not deny, nor ever did deny , but that there 
was a real ſeparation made , yea made by us from their Uſurpations : but I both 
did deny and do deny, that there was any ſeparation made by us from the inſtitution 
of Chriſt , or from the principles of Chriſtian Unity. This ſeparation was made long 
finceby themſelves, when they firſt introduced thoſe novelties into the Church, and 
this ſeparation of theirs , from the pure Primitive Dodrine and Diſcipline of the 
Church , doth acquit us , and render them guilty of the Schiſm before God and 
man. 

And therefore it is a vain and impertinent allegation of him to tell us, that Go- 
vernours may lawfully declare themſelves publickly and ſolemnly , againſt the renouncers 
of their Authority by Excommunication z unleſs he could ſhew that the Biſhop of 
Rome , hath ſuch an abſolute Sovereignty over us as he imagineth, extending it 
Gf to all thoſe Ads which are in controverſie between usz and that in the excer- 
ciſe of the power of the Keys, they proceeded duly in a legal manner 3 and: eſpeci- 
ally, that they did not miſtake their own uſurpation for the Inſtitution of Chriſt , as 
we affirm and know they did. | 

Ais whole diſcourſe about immediate tradition, is a bundle of uncertain preſum- 
ptions and vain ſuppoſitions. Firſt he ſuppoſeth that his Rwle of ſo vaſt # multitude 
of Eye-witneſſes of Viſible things , is Uniform and Univerſal: but he is quite miſtaken, 
the practiſe was different, The Papalins made Laws for their Uſurpations, and 
the Three Orders of the Kingdom of Exgland made Laws againſt them. To whom 
in probability ſhould our Anceſtours adhere, to their own Patriots, or to ſtrangers? _ 

Secondly he preſumeth , that this uniform practiſe of his Anceſtours was invari- 
able without any ſhadow of change , but it was nothing le. Firſt inveſtitares 
werein the Crown, and an Oath of Fidelity made to the King without any ſcruple 
even by Lanfrank and Anſelm both ſtrangers 3 afterwards the Inveſtitures were de- 
cried as prophanc , and the Oath of fidelity forbidden. Next a new Oath of Alle- 

iance was deviſcd of Clergymen to the Pope 3 Firſt onely for Archbiſhops, then 

call prelates 3 and this Oath at Firſt was moderate , to obſerve the Rules of the ho- 
ly Fathers , but ſhortly after more Tyrannous, to maintain the Royalties of Saint 
Peter , as their own pontificals, the old and the new do witnels. Firſt when they 
took away Inveſtitures from the Crown, they were all for free Eledions , but ſhort- 
ly after there was nothing to be heard of but proviſions, and ſuch Simonical arts, 
It is as eaſie to ſhape a Coat for the Moon, which altereth every day, as to fit one 
conſtant Tradition to all theſe diverſified pradtiſes. | | 

Thirdly he ſuppoſeth , that all Parents have Judgement to underſtand aright 
what they ſee, and to penetrate into the ſecret Cabals and Praiſes of their times , 

And ingenuity void of ſelf intereſt , to relate it rightly to their poſterity : but herein 
allo he will fall much ſhort of his aim. Moſt Parents know what is acted publickly: 
but they know little what is done in the retiring Room. They know who is their 
Biſhop : But who inveſted him , what Oaths he hath made, they are to ſeek, 
Moſt Parents ſee a Biſhop fit in his conſiſtory : But by what authority he ſits , 
whether meerly by the power of the Keys, or partly by concellion of the Sovereign 
Prince, they know nothing. What do they underſtand of any diſtin&tion between 
Juriſdiction Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical Political ? What Legends of fopperies have 
'been brought into the Church , bythis Oral Tradition and the credulity of Parents? 
And if all Parents had Judgment to underſtand theſe things: Yet who ſhall ſecure us 
that they are void of (elf intereſt ? The Philoſopher found that all the people forſook 
Im , ſo ſoon as the Market Bell began to ring Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, he ſuppoſeth one conſtant ſucoeihon of truth, upon this Tenoxr or Method 

throughout many Ages. Why do we hear words , when we (ce deeds? We ſve 

them change dayly 3 if they had not changed we had had no need to leave their 

company. I have ſhewed him when and where and by whom, all theſe changes 

whereig they and we differ concerning diſcipline , did come into the Church qv 

England, at leaſt all thoſe which made the Breach between us. Immediate Ora! 
Tradition , without any further corroboration , is but a toy : perpetual and ui. 
verſal Traditon is an undeniable evidencez or ſo Univerſal tor time and place, that 
the oppoſers have been cenſured in a manner Univerſally tor Hereticksor Heterodog, 
Ina chain, if one link be looſe, or have a notorious crack or Flaw , there is 
little truſt to be repoſed in. Then what credit is to be given to the pretendeq 
chain of Tradition, where the Eleven Firſt Links are altogether divided from the 
reſt , and faſtened to the hand of the Sovereign Prince, beyond the Pope's reach) 
The Four next Links are full of Cracks and Flaws, they pulling at the one end.and 
and the Prince holding at the othew The laſt Link of all , in Exgland is put again 
into the hand of the Prince, Where ſo many centuries are wanting , he is like butt 
maintain a poor Tradition. All this while I ſpeak onely of the External Regiment 
of the Church. 

But it is a wonder to me, why he of all others ſhould ſo much magnike thi 
Medinm of immediate Tradition , as an. infallible rule: For if I be not miſinforme 
by ſome Friends , his Father chalked out another way to him by their Examples and 
InſtruQions, to hold himſelfin the Communion of the Church of England. Butlet 
that paſs a$ not much material. It he reduce his Argument into any form, he wil 
quickly find that it halteth on both ſides. whatſoever we received by immediate Tre 
dition from our Fathers , as the Legacy of Chriſt, 1s infalliblytrue , but we received 
points of Diſcipline wherein we di er, by immediate Tradition from our Fathers , a th 
Legacies of Chriſt, 1 deny both his propoſitions , my reaſons he will find former 
at larpe. 

I charged him for mgking two diſtin rules of Unity , whereas one would hare 
ſerved his turn 3 that he might have more opportunity to ſhuffle the later Uſurpati 
ons of the Popes, into the ancient diſcipline of the Church. For this I am laſhed, 
as 4 man that cannot or will not write common ſenſe, with a deal of ſuch poor (tuff 
not worth repeating. Cannot a man abandon his Religion, unleſs he abandon his 

| civility alſo ? He might remember that I had the honour to be a Doctor in the 

niverſity, I think aſſoon as he was a School boy in the Countrcy. The Firſt part of 

my charge isconfeſſed by himſelf, that his firſt principle doth alſo include the ws of the 

S. D. p4+ 398. cond. 1f his ſecond principle be comprehended in the firſt, then it is no new diſtin 
principle , but either an inference, or a Tautologie. © But let him carve and mince 

. his principles into ſhreds it he pleaſe, rather than IT will draw the faw of conter- 

| tion about the dream of a ſhadow. To the ſecond part of my charge he anſwereth, 
, that neither I, #0r any man elſe can inſtance of any Uſurpation which FY ever come in, 

S, D. p4+ 434+ ,;.per in Secular or Eccleſiaſtical Government , pretending that Tenour , or could come in 
ſo long as men adhered to that Method. Doth not he pretend to that Tenowr? Or indcel 

taketh it for granted , and would make us believe they do adbere to that method ? 

If they do not, his demonſtration doth not weigh a grain. Yet I have ſhewed hin 

heaps of Uſurpations , more perhaps than he is deſirous to ſee, Some men hart 

made the Pope Infallible, in point of Faith formerly 3 but he is the firſt that eva 

made him uncapable of uſurping , and I think will be the laſt 3 if he can perſwade 

us with reaſon to be thus mad , he to deſerveth have his head roked, Go, Go 

Mr. Serjeant , Learn better : there are more ways of erring in point of Tradition 
either real or ſuppoſed , than the conſpiracie of a World of Fathers , to tell « World 

$. D. p4. 484 Children this Lye , that Ten years ago, they pratiiſed that which all the World beſide! 
knoweth they did not prattiſe. Of all men Juglers pretend moſt to preſpicuos 
evidence. 

I was contented to admit both his rules in General, to try what uſe he could 

make'of them againſt us : but whether I uſe ſharpneſs or blandiſhments , he is (il 
$.D. p4. 485. Waſpiſhz See.Reader the right Proteſtant Method , which is to bring the controverſie fron 
8 determinate fate to indetermination and confuſion; I fear he will rather _ my 
| ing 
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being r00 diſtin and particular. I have ſhewed him expreſly what Branches of 


| Papal power We have alrogether rejected , and what we are not unwilling to ac- 
| knowledge , for peace ke, if that would content him 3 which is more _—> he 
hath done hitherto , as much as he will do, and I fear more than he date do j 
They are not free from their Jealoukics and diſſenſions at home among themſelves, 
Hitherto he hath not adventured to let us know , into what Church he himſelf 
reſolveth his Faith 3 whether the Virtual Church , that is the Pope ; or the repre- 
ſentative Church , that is a General Council z or the Eſſential Church, that is the 
whole multitude of Believers , whoſe approbation is their reception. And in this 


Ke 


very Paragraph, he hath one paſſage that pointeth at the laſt opinion, making the $ D+ p. 486: 


Catholick Fathers, immediatly atteſting that they received this Dofrine from 

Re , to be the infallible voice of the Church, f 
At other times he maketh the extent ot Papal power to be a matter of Indiffer- 
ency , wherein every Church is free to hold their own opinions In his rule of 
Diſcipline , he maketh St. Peter onely to be the head K the chief”, the Prince of the A- 
poſtles » the Firſt mover in the Church ;, all which in a right ſenſe we approve, or do 
not oppoſe. Why doth he not acknowledge him to be a viſible Monarch, an ab- 
' folute Sovereign , invelted with a plenitude of Power, Sovereign, Legiſlative , 
Judiciary , Dilpenſative ? All the reſt of the Apoſtles were Firſt Movers jn the 
Church , even as well as St. Peter (except onely his Primacy of Order which we 
allow. ) When your men come to anſwer this, they feign the Apoſtles were all 
equal in relation to Chriſtian peoptke , but not in relation to one another. Yes FR 
even in relation to themſelves and one another 3 as hath been expreſly declared 
long ſince , in the Firſt General Council of Epbeſws , not now to be contradiced 
by them 3 Petrus & Fobannes equales ſunt ad alterutrum dipnitatis , Peter and Fob 
were of equal dignity one towards another. A Primacy of Order may conſiſt with an 
equality of dignity : but a Supremacy of Power taketh away all parity 3 Par is 


s, 


Epke 


D, 


Conc 
- ad 


parem non habet poteſtatem. He 1s blind who doth not ſee in the Hiſtory of the As Neff. Tor r. 


of the Apoſtles , that the Supremacy or Sovereignty of Power, did not reſt in J0 315- Edit. 
Pet. Crap: 


the perſon of any one ſingle Apoſtle , but in the Apoſtolical Colledge. 

Theſe indefinite generalities he ſtileth Determinate points, It may be determinate 
for the general truth: but Indeterminate for the particular manner , about which all 
the controverlie is. Yet he who never wanteth demonſtrative arguments to prove 
what he liſteth, will make it evident out of the very word reformation , which we own 
ard extol , that we have broken the rule of Unity in Diſcipline. If he do he hath 
good luck , for by the ſame reaſon he may prove that all the Councils of the 
Chriſtian World , both General and provincial, have broken the Bond of Unity, by 
owning and extoling the very word Reformation , both name and thing, 

As for the points of our Reformation , I doe not referre him to Platonicall Tdeas . to 
be found in the Concave of the Moone : but to 9ur Lawes and Statutes . made by all the 
Orders of our Kingdome , Church and Commonwealth 3 not as they are wreſted by 
the tongues and pens of our Adverlaries , ( Malice may bea good informerbut abad 
judge ,)but as they are expounded by the Genuine and Orthodox Sons of the Ex- 
gliÞ Church 3 by our Princes , by our Synods, by our ſubſequent Parliaments, by our 
Theologians, by our moſt Judicious Lawyers; in their Injunctions 3 in their As, 
in their Canons in their writings > which he may meete with if be have ſach a mind 
in earneſt , without any great ſearch, in every Library or Stationers ſhop. 


$SRCT. 6 Gan 


VV E doe not ſuffer any man to reje& the 39; Articles of the Church of ye Creed is 
'V Exgland at his pleaſure , yet neither doe welooke upon them as Eſſentialls the old rule of 
of ſaving Faith,or Legacies of Chriſt and of his Apoſtles : but in a meane, as pious Opi- Farth, Our 


 nions fitted for the Preſervation of Unity , neither doe we oblige any man to believe 


Articles no 
points.ofFaith« 


them, but onely not to contradict them. Yet neither is the Biſhop got into a wood , who falſifierh 
nor leaveth bis reader in another, farther from knowing what theſe Doftrines of ſaving the Council of 
Faith are , than be was at Firſt. It is Mr. Serjeants Eyeſight thatfails him, through Epheſus. 


too much light , which maketh him miſtake his ancient Creed tor a wood , and 
the 
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S. D. p. 487. 


Pat 490. 


Th, 1. 18- 
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the Articles for trees ( perſons wh6 are gogle cycd ſeldom ſee well, ) wherein an 
things neceſſary to be believed are comprehended. And although he in * | 
Where are the proceſſions of the Divine perſons , the Sacraments , Baptiſm of Chill Gy 
the Government of the Church , the acknowledging ahere 1s ſuch a thing as Scripture D 
be found in the Creed ? The Biſhop is ſo far from being gravelled with bh 
doughty Queſtions , that he pitticth his ſimplicity , and returneth him for or 
that if he be not mope-ey*d.he may find the Procetfion of the Divine perſons in hi 
Creed ; that the Sacraments and Diſcipline of the Church are not to be reckoned 
among the Credenda or things to be believed , but among the Agendz or things t 
be ated 3 and the Holy Scripture is not a particular Doctrine or point of Faith. 
but the rule wherein and whereby all fundamental Doctrins or points of Faith ax 
comprehended and tryed. So till this truth remaineth unſhaken, that the Creel 
is a Summary of all particular points of ſaving Faith , which are neceſlary to he 
bclieved. 

He proceedeth , that the Proteſtants have introduced into the Church fince the reſy. 
mation no particular form of Government, in ſtead of that they renounced, A prievgy 
accuſation ! we had no need to introduce new forms , having preſerved the old, 
They who do onely weed a Garden , have no need to fet new plants. We hay: 
the Primitive Diſcipline of the Church ,and neither want Spiritual , nor Ecclefy. 
tical, nor Political Government, If you have any thing to fay againſt it : cough 
out and ſpare not, And although we want ſuch a free and general Communion 
with the Chriſtian World as we could wiſh , and ſuch as Biſhops had one withano- 
ther by their formed Letters : Yet we have it in our defires 3 and that we have it not 
aQually , it is principally your faults, who make your Uſurpations to be conditions 
of your Communion. 

And ſo I leave him declaiming againſt Libraries of Books filled with dead words, 
and Thouſands of Volums ſcarcely to be examined in a mans whole life time , and quib- 
ling about Forefathers , and Inheriting ,-and Reformation , and Manaſſet Ben Irz, 
wm repeating the ſame things over and over again , as it no man did underſtand 
him who did not hear him ſay over the ſame things an hundred tines. 

He chargeth me that having granted that they and we do both maintain bis ri 
of Unity, yet T do immediatly diſgrace it by adding , that the Dueſtion is onely wh 
have changed that Dotirine or this Diſcipline , we or they ? We by ſubſtraciion or they 
Addition ? Which is as much as t9 ſay the pretended Rule is no Rule at all, Whenheand 
his merry Stationer were ſet npon the Pin of making contradiQtions , doubtleſs thi 
was dubbed a famous contradiction or an abſurdity at leaſt.As if a man might not 
hold one thing in his Judgment , and purſue another in his PraQtice , profeſs one 
thing in words, and perform another in deeds, Video meliora proboque , Deterins 
ſequor 5 Medea ſaw that which was right and approved it 3 but ſwerved altogether 
from it in her practiſe , They profeſs ( faith St. Paxl ) that they know God , but i 
works they deny bim. The Church of Rome profeſſeth in words , to add nothing 
to the Legacies of Chriſt and his Apoſtles : but in their deeds they do add and add 
notoriouſly 3 as the Univerſality of the Roman Church , the Dodrines of Purgato- 
ry, of Indulgences,of Worſhiping of Images, and the reſt ofthe new Eſſentials ofFaith 

Extra quas nemo ſalous eſſe poteſt ( faith Pope Pius, ) Without the belief of which noms! 
can be ſaved, Then no man was faved for a Thouſand years after Chriſt, If there 
be the leaſt Print of a contradiction here, it is not in my diſcourſe, but between theit 
own Principles and their practice, He taunteth me ſufficiently for making tht 
Apoſiles Creed, a ſummary of all things neceſſary to be believed by all Chriſtians, 
calling it the wildeſt Topick, that ever came from a rational head, and would gladly pet- 
ſwade us that it was onely an Att of prudence , to keep out heterogeneous perſons 
in that preſent age , which was to be inlarged as often as new Hereſies did ariſe 
I pity the young man, who isno better acquainted with that value, which both 
the ancient Fathers and his own Doors ſet upon the Creed. Whileſt he thinketh 


Tert. de Virg. | _ nfate me , he is ignorantly condemning all them. He condemneth the Fathers 
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who made it to be the one only immoveable and irreformable rule of F aith:The ſum of tht 


Ep. 1. ad frat. whole Catholick, Faith : The Key of the Chriſtian Faith :. The rule or ſquare of the Apt 


Dom. 


ftolical Sermons ( after the compoſition of it.) wherein the Apoſtles of the Lord _ 
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collefied into one breviary , all the points of the Catbolick, Faith which are diffuſed through- Amb. Sermr, 4 


out the Scriptures, He condemneth his own Authours , who accknowledge it to 38 Auft Serm, 


be a ſhort comprebenſion or ſummar of all things to believed, Bellarmine faith it con- 1%: dc 16mP- 


"rineth the ſum of the Goſpel: Ana more plainly , there is extant that moſt ancient $ ym- Bellarede Ju 


L. 4. cap" 2. 


Þol which is called the Creed of the Apoſtles, becauſe the Apoſtles compoſed it to this end, 


that it might be agreed among all men what was the ſum of the whole Chriſtian Faith. De Juf.. 1. r. 
whereof he produceth Witneſſes, St. Ambroſe, St. Hierom, St. Auſtin, Maximus;adding, ©4P: 9- An{l/ 


SW Wu Br 
1 the Creed(although briefly) is contained in a ſummary, the whole objef of Faith, 
— to that of St. Auſtin, the Creed is a ſimple, ſhort , full comprehenſion of our - = 


cr Euch, 
« Cap. 6, 


Faith: That the ſimplicity may provide for the rudeneſs of the bearers; the ſhortneſs ſor theix Conc. Tridents 


memory 3 and the fulneſi for their Dodirine. And elſewhere he telleth us, that al Seh 3+ 


Catholicks do conſeſs , that it is the unwritten word of God. So there is more in the 
Creed than a meer Shiboleth , to diſtinguiſh an Ephramite from a Gileadite. It is 
fundamentum firmum & unicum , not onely a firm , but an onely foundation. He 
acketh me whether ever Proteſtant did hold , there is nothing of Faith but the Twelve 
Articles in that Creed ? 1 do not know how I become to be obliged to anſwer him 
to ſo many impertinent Queſtions ; but for once will not refuſe him. Proteſtants 


: do know as well as himſelf, that there are many things of Faith, which are neceſlary 
to be believed by ſome men at ſome times 3 asthat St. Pal had a Cloak : but there 


is no Article or point, abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation to be believed which is not 


comprehended within the Twelve Articles of the Creed. And here , he ſerveth us 


up again his twice ſodden Coleworts , that the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt , the Bab- 
tiſm of Infants , the Sacraments, the Scriptures , are not comprehended in the Twelve 
Articles. 1 have but newly anſwered the very ſame ObjeQion, and here Mcander- 
like with a ſuddain turning he brings it inagain : but I will not wrong the Reader 
Omuth , as to follow him in his Battologies. Onely if he think the Creed was 


| imperfe& until the word Filioque was added, he is much miſtaken, 


But faith he, by the ſame Logick, we may accuſe the Church , at the time of the Ni- 
cene Council , for preſſing the word conſubſtantial. Pardon us good Sir, there is no 
Analogy between the conſtantiality of the Son with the Father, and your up- 
tart Do@rines of Indulgences and Image-worſhip. Indeed the word conſubſtan- 
tial , was not in the Crecd before the Nicene Council , but the thing was , and 
was reduced from the Creed. And the Apoſiles delivered the Creed to the Church, 
they did it by Oral Tradition : and this is that famous Tradition much mentioned 
in the Fathers , which you do altogether miſapply to the juſtifying of your new 
patches , and when they delivered the Creed, they delivered likewiſe the ſenſe of 
the Creed , by the ſame Tradition: And it was the moſt proper work in the world, 
for thoſe firſt Qecumenical Councils, toſearch out and determine by Tradition the 
right ſenſe of the Articles wherein they were delivered by the Apoſtles. But for us 
now after Fifteen or Sixteen Hundred years to inquire, not onely into new ſenſes 
of the old Articles, altogether unknown to the ancients : But to find out new Ar- 
ticles, which have no relation to the old Articles, and all this by Tradition, is ri- 


diculous, For whatſoever Tradition we have , we have from former Ages ſucceſ- 


fively: And thereforeif they had no Tradition for ſuch an Article , or ſuch a ſenſe : 
we can have none. 

But ſuch are the Twelve new Articles, added to the Creed by Pixs the Fourth ; 
not onely new ſenſes of old Articles , which had been too much, but new Articles 
newly coyned , which have no Relation to the old Articles at all. Some things are 
de Symbolo contained in the Creed , ſomethings arc contra Symbolum , againſt the 
Creed 3 and ſomethings preter Symbslum , belides the Creed. Firſt, for thoſe things 
which are contained in the Creed , cither in the Lerter or in the Senſe, or may be 
deduced by good conſequence from the Creed 3 as the Deity of Chriſt , his two 
Natures, the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt : the addition of theſe: is properly no 
addition , but onely an Explication 3 yet ſuch an Explication , none under a Ge- 

; neral Councilcan impoſe upon the Church. Secondly , ſuch things asare contrary 


to the Creed , are not onely unlawful to be added to the Creed , but they are He- | 


retical in themſelves, Thirdly , for thoſe things which are neither of the Creed A 
nor contained in the Creed , either explicitely , nor can be deduced by good conſe- 
Nn 
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quence from the Creed , and yet they are not contrary to the Creed , but OPini- 
ons or inferiour truths., which may be believed or disbelieved, without any great 
danger of Hercie ( of this nature are thoſe Twelve points or Articles which Pi 
the Fourth added to the Creed: To make thele part of the Creed, and to oblige 
all Chriſtians to believe them under pain of Damnation , as Pius the Fourth doth 
without which there is no Salvation 3, is to change the Symbolical Apoſtolical Faith. 
and to add to the Leyacy of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Faith doth conſiſt in indivi. 
Fbili, and the Eſſential parts of it, carinot be contracted or inlarged, 

This is that which we charge the Romaniſts withal, and which I ſee not hoy 
they will be able to ſhake off. Not the Explication of theold Articles of F aith, nor 
the preſcribing of Inferiour Truths as inferiour Truths to thoſe who are under their 
| — , nor the obliging of their Subjects not to oppoſe their determinations 

or peace and tranquillities ſake: but the adding of new Articles or Eſſentials to the 
Creed , withthe ſame Obligation that the old Apoſtolical Articles had , to be belje. 
ved under pain of Damnation , either all theſe Twelve new Articles which were ad. 
ed to the Creed by Piws the Fourth , were implicitly or virtually comprehended in 
the Twelve old Articles of the Apoſtles, and may be deduced from them by necef. 
fary conſequence, ( the contrary whereof is evident toall men : ) or it is apparent 
that Pix the Fourth hath corrupted the Creed, and changed the Apotolica 
Faith, 

He might even as well let our Thirty Nine Articles alone for old acquaintance 
fake, ( Diſſnenda non diflecanda eft amicitia ) as to bring them upon the Stage , and 
have nothing to ſay againſt them. Some of them are the very ſame that are cop. 
tained in the Creed : ſome others of them are practical truths, which come no 
within the proper liſt of points or Articles to be believed : Laſtly, ſome of then 
are pious opinions or inferiour truths, which are propoſed by the Church 
of England to all her Sons, as not to be oppoſed 3 not as Eſſentials of Faith neceſ- 
fry to be believed by all Chriſtians Neceſſitate medii , under pain of damnation, If 
he could charge us with this as we do them , he ſaid ſomething. The Nicer, 
Conſtantiuopolitan , Ephefian, Chalcedonian , and Athanaſian Creeds, are but Expls 
cations of the Creed of the Apoſtles, and are ſtill called the Apoſtles Creed. He 


' will not for ſhame ſay that Pizs the Fourths Creed , is onely an Explication of the 
| Apoſtles Creed, which hath Twelve new diſtinct Articles, added at the Foot of 


the Twelve old Articles of the Apoſtles. 

I do not ſay that there can be nonew Herefie , but what is againſt ſome point found in 
the Creed. 1 know , that as there are ſome errours heretical in their own nature, 
ſo there are other errours which become heretical , meerly by the Obſtinacy of them 
who hold them. Yet if I had ſaid fo,I had aid no more than ſome Fathers ſay, and 
ſundry of their own authors z Negz wlla unquam extitit Herefis que non boc Symbilo 
damnari potwerit : There was never any Herefie which might not be condemned by this 
Creed, And ſo he may ſee clearly it he will, that it was no imcomparable Paine 
weakneſs , nor ſelf contradifling abſurdity , nor nonſenſe , ( as he is pleaſed to vapour) 
to charge them with changing the Legacy of Chriſt and his Apoſiles , by the addi- 
tion of new Eſſentials of Faith, 


I will conclude this point with the excellent Judgement of Vincentizs Lirinenſs; | 


Peradventure ſome man will ſay ſhall there be no growth new of the Religion of Chriſt in the 
Church? Tes, very much; but ſo that it be a growth of Faith not a change, Let it in- 
creaſe z but onely in the ſame kind , the ſame Articles , the ſame ſenſe , the ſame Senten- 
ces, Let the Religion of Souls imitate the manner of bodies, &c, The members of it- 
fants are litle , young mens preat , yet they are the ſame Children bave as many joynts 
men , &c, But if avy thing be added to, or taken from the number of the members , tht 
body muſt of neceſſity periſh, or become monſtrous , or be enfeebled : ſo it is meet that 
Chriſtian Religion do follow theſe Laws of Proficicney, &c. 

But now he brings a rapping accuſation againſt me , charging me with Four fal- 
ſifications in one ſentence ; and then concludes triumphantly , Go thy way brave 
Biſhop , If the next Synod of Proteſtants, do not Canoniſe thee for an Interpreter of Cout- 


cils , they are falſe to their beſt intereſts, Whoſo bold as blind Bayard ? Here is a great 


deal more cry than wool. But let us examin theſe great fallifications , my words 
wCcre 
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—Tolw. The queſtion is onely who have changed that Doftrine or this Diſcipline , we 
ey _ e by + ration : —_—_ by Addition ? The caſe is clear, The Ate con- 
es his Doftrine into a Summary , that is the Creed, the Primitive Fathers expound- 
wn where it did ftand in need of clearer Explication, Then follow the words which 
he excepteth againlt, The General Conncil of Epheſus did forbid all men to exat any 
more of a Chriſtian at his Bapti/mal profeſſion. It is ſtrange indeed to find Four falſih- 
cations in two ſhort lincs 3 but to tind Four falfihcations where there js not one 
ſyllable cited , is altogether impoſhble. I relate as of my ſelf what the Council of 
Epbeſus did 3 1 cite no authority at all, neither in the Text nor in the margin 
nor put one word into a different Character, His pen is ſo accuſtomed to ovcr- 
reach beyond all aim, that he cannot help it 3 a Scorch-man would take the liberty 
to tell him that he is very good company. So 

The truth is, I did forbear to cite it, becauſe I had cited it formerly in my an- 
(wer to Monſieur Militier , where he might have found it it he had pleafed 3 That it 


ſhould be lawful for no man to publiſh or compoſe another Faith ( or Creed ) thay thas Conce BpE- 


which was defined by the Nicene Council , And that whoſoever ſhould dare to compoſe 
or offer any ſuch to any perſons —_ be converted from Paganiſm, Tudaiſm, or Here- 
fie, if they ſhould be Biſhops or Clerks ſhould be depoſed , if Lay-men Anathematiſed. 
Ifhecan find any falſification in this, let him not ſpare it: butto find Four fallifi- 
cations, where not one word was cited, was impoſſible. In a word, to deal 
plainly with him, his Four pretended falſifications are a filly, ſenſleſs, ridiculous 
vil. 
: To clear this, it is neceſſary to conſider that this word Faith in Holy Scripture, 
Councils and Fathers, is taken ordinarily for the Obje& of Faith, or for the ſum 
of things to be believed , that is, the Creed: and fo it is taken in this very place 
of the Council of Epheſus , and cannot be taken otherwiſe z for it is undeniable, 
that that Faith which was defined, emp and compoſed by the Nicene Fathers, 
was the Niceze Creed , or the Creed ofthe Apoſtles explicated by the Nicene Fa- 
thers, Secondly we muſt conſider that the Catholick Church of Chriſt, from the 
very Infancy of Chriſtian Religion, did never admit any perſon to Baptiſm in an. 
ordinary way, but it required of them a free profeſſion of the Creed or Symbolical 
Faith, cither by themſelves , or by their ſureties if they were Infants: and fo did 
Baptize them is that Faith. This was the practice of the Apoſtolical Church; this 
was that good profeſſion which Timothy made before many witneſies, This was the Uni- 
verſal praQtiſe in the Primitive Church, aud continued ever fince untill this day, 
Abrenuncias ? Abrenuncio. Credis ? Credo, Doeſt thou renounce the Devil and all bis 
works ? I do renounce them. Doſt thou believe in God the Father Almighty, &c. All 
this I Redfaſtly believe. Wilt thou be Baptized in this Faith? It is my deſire. This 
Baptiſtical proteſhon which he _ ignorantly at,js atteſted by Fathers,byCoun- 
cis, by Liturgjes, ancient and modern; evenby the Leiturgies of the Roman Church 


' it), And this is the undonbted ſenſe of this place of the Council of Epheſus, that 


woman ſhould dare to offer any other Creed, to any perſon , willing to be converted from 
Paganiſm or Fudaiſm to Chriſtianity , that is to ſay to be Baptized. Always upon 

Sunday , ſuch of the Catechumeni , as were thought ht to be admitted into 
the number of the Faithful, did petition for Baptiſm ( the anniverſary time whereof 
did then approach, who from their Joyne petitioning were called competentes, and 
from that day forward, had ſome aſligned to expound the Creed unto them, where- 
of they were to make ſolemn profeſſion at their Baptiſm as we find by the Homi- 
lies of the Fathers upon the Creed , made to the competentes. 

So we keep our ſelves to the old Faith of the wholeChriſtianworld,that is theCreed 
ofthe Apoſiles, explicated by the Nicene, Conſtantinopolitan, Epbeſine and Chakcedonian 
Fathers; the ſame which was profeſſed by them of old at cheir Baptiſm,and is ill pro- 
feſſed by usatour Baptiſm,the ſame wherein all the Chriſtian world, and themſelves a- 
mong the reſt were Baptiſed. None of us all ever made any profeſſion at our Baptiſms, 
of the Univerſality of the Roman Church, or ofthe Sovereign Monarchical power of 
the Roman Biſhop by Divine right , or of the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, Indul- 
gences , Image-worſhip, or the like. Wherefore we reſolved to adhere to that 
Faith, which hath been profeſſed always , every where, and by all perſons, and 
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particularly both by them and us at our Baptiſms 3 in which F aith and whih© 
lone, we were made Chriſtians , without either diminution or addition by wh 
new Eſſentials. This was their Faith formerly, and this is ours Rill, Bur he Jy 
ze&eth it is a great abſurdity, that thus the Creed defined by the Fathers in the Council 
of Nice, and the Apoſtles Creed, according to the Biſhop are one and the ſame Creed, Have 
you found out that? Yes, indeed are they, and always have been fo reputed in th 
Church , even in the Roman Church it ſelf in their ancient Liturgies , which a 
the Nicene Creed the Evangelical Creed , the Creed of the Apoſtles, inſpired by the 
Lord, inſtituted by the Apoſtles > and when he groweth older , he will be of the 
ſame mind. 

I hope by this time he ſeth, that although IT did not cite the Council of Epbeſy 
in this place , and therefore could be no falſifier of it , Yet the Council of Epbeſu 
faith more than I did inevery reſpeat. I faid onely the Council did forbid , but the 
Council it ſelf goeth higher , that whoſoever ſhould dare. I faid forbid to exat ; bu 
the Council it ſelf gocth higher , whoſoever ſhould dare to compoſe , or publiſh, or off, 
The Original word is ngeviger , to offer, and as it is tranſlated into Latin, 6, 
verd aſi fuerint aut componere fidem alteram,, aut proferre , aut offerre. Whoſoever jy 
dare t0 compoſe , or to utter, or 40 offer another Faith or Creed. One may com 
or publiſh and not offer 3 one may offer and not exaQ: but whoſoever doth ex 
doth more than offer, If the Council doth forbid any man to compoſe or publig 
or offer any other Creed , much more doth it forbid them to exa it, Thirdly | 
faid to exat? any more than the Apoſtles Creed , as it was explicated by the Father, 
that is, concerning Eſſentials of Faith : but the Council goeth higher, to compo 
or publiſh, or offer , alteram fidem , another Creed , containing either more or leg, 
cither new Eſſentialsor new Explications. I faid onely at or Baptiſmal Profeſin: 
but the Council extendeth it farther , to the reconciliation of Hereticks, as well x 
the Baptiſm of Pagans and Fews z and generally to all occaſions, not allowi 
man Clergy, or Lay , to compoſe or yr any other Creed or form of profelhcn, 
So every way the Council ſaith more than I ſaid. 

But he faith , there is nothing in the Council of Baptiſmal profeſſion , except th 
bare word Fidem, Well, Fides in that place fignifieth the Creed , and that Creed 
which all Chriſtians did profeſs at their Baptiſm , is their Baptiſmal profeſſion, But 
that is not all , for as Fides ſignifies their Creed or profeſſion of Faith : fo thoſe 
ther words , to any perſons wiling to be converted from Paganiſm or Judaiſm , ſignif 
cth as much as who defire to be Chriſtened or to be Baptiſed. But he faith, the 
words if the propoſers of another Faith be Lay-men , let them be excommunicated, & 
make it impoſſible to bave relation to Baptiſm, becauſe the ordinary Miniſter of Baptiſm 
is a Clergy-man. If a Sophiſter ſhould have brought ſuch an Argument in the 
Schools, he would have been hifſed out for his labour. Becauſeone part of theC+ 
non hath reference to Lay-men, therefore no part of it can have reference to 
Clergy-men. Juſt like this, an Athiopians teeth are white, therefore it is impoſſible 
that any part of him ſhould be black. Whereas the Canon faith expreſly the cor 
trary , if they be Biſhops or Clerks let them be depoſed , if Lay-men Anathenate 
zed. | 
But this great cenſurer himſelf doth falfifhe the Council of Epbeſus indeed , twice 
in this one place. Once in omitting the word ngogiger, to offer, Second) 
where he ſaith , that Chariſius had made a wicked Creed, It was not a wicked Creed, 
but a wicked expoſition of the Creed which the Council condemned, Depravat 
Symbol: Expoſitio ; Which was indeed produced by Charifis , but neither madeby 
him , nor approved by him, but condemned by him as well as by the Counci. 
Obſerve Reader, with what groſs carcleſneſs theſe great cenſurers do read Author, 
and utter their fiRitious fancies with as great conhdence, He would have called, 
this forgery in another, 
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E faith, I charged their whole Church , with changing the ancient Diſcipline of 
H the Chnrch, into a Soverergnty 0 —_ above General Councils , whereas I con- 
feſt that it is not their Univerſal Tenent , and withal acknowledge, that they who 
give ſuch exorbitant priviledges to Popes, do it with ſo many cautions , that they ſignifie 
nothing 3 and then courteouſly askes me , whether this be a matter deſerving that 


Church Unity ſhould be broken for it ? 1 docafily believe that this is one of his merry 1 charge not 
crationers contraTi&ions. What pittiful cavils doth he bring for juſt exceptions ? the Church 
Firſt, I do not clap it wpon their whole Church (that is one injury, or if I ſhould ſpeak ** the Pope, 


in his Language, # groff falſification ) but upon the guilty party. Secondly, I never 
Gaid that they who change the ancient Government of the Church , into a Sovereignty 
of power , do it with ſo many cautions : but I ſpake expreſly of them , who aſcribe 
infallibility and temporal power over Princes to the Pope 3 This is another injury 
or Falſification. Thirdly , how often muſt I tell him, that we did not diſunite 
our ſelves from their Church : but onely reinfranchiſe our ſelves from their Uſurpa- 
tions? Laſtly, this party which advanceth the Papacy , above the repreſentative 
Church , is no worſe than their virtual Church , the Pope and the Court of Rome 
with all their adherents , they who have the Keys in their hands : ſuch a party as 
he dare not ſay his Soul is his own againſt them , nor maintain the contrary: that a 
General Council is above the Pope. 

He urgeth, that I aſcribe no more to St. Peter and the Pope for their firſt Moverſhip, 
but onely authority to ſit firſt in Council or ſome ſuch things. 1 aſcribe unto the Pope , 
all that power which is due unco him either by Divine right or humane right , at 
the Judgement of the Church, but I do not hold it meet , that he ſhould be his 
own carver. And for St. Peter , why doth he not leave his wording of it in Gene- 
rals, and fall to work with arguments in particular, if he have any ? We offer him 
afair tryal for it , that St. Peter never enjoyed or exerciſed any greater or higher 
power in the Church, than every one of the Apoſtles had , either extenſively or 
intenſively, either in relation to the Chriſtian world , or the Apoſtolical Colledge , 
except onely that Primordium Unitatis or Primacy of order , which he ſcoffeth at 
every where : Yet neither do we make his firſt moverſhip , void of all AGivity and 
influence , as he accuſeth us. Firſt, we know he had Apoltolical power, which was 
the higheſt Spiritual power upon earth, As my Father ſent me ſo ſend T you. Second- 
ly, ſome power doth belong to a Firit Mover, even by the Law of Nature, beſides 
the firſt ſeats As to convocate the Members, to preſerve order, to propoſe ſuch things 
35 are to be diſcuſſed , to receive the Votes , to give the Sentence, and to ſee it Ex- 
ecuted ſo far as he is truſted by the body. What the Church of England believeth , 
of the Popes inheriting St. Peters priviledges 3 and the exerciſe of that power before the 
reformation, And how the Breach was made, and when, I have ſhewed abun- 
dantly already, 

We have ſeen his rare skill , in the diſcovery of a Falſification or a contradiction , 
nowlet us ſee it his ſcent be as good to find out an abſurdity. Hemaketh me argue 
thus, The Pope did not exerciſe St. Peters power , becauſe be exerciſed $t. Peter's power 
and much more , which is as much as to ſay , totum eſt minus parte 3 and more does 
xt contain lefl : and then he crowes out his victory aloud; a hopeful diſputant , who 
ehooſeth rather to run upon ſuch Rocks , &c. What Rocks doth he mean? I hope none 
of the Acroceraunia : thoſe ridiculous things which he calls Rocks, are ſoapy bub- 
bles of his own blowing. This inference is none of mine, but his own: is it not 
polkble for this great pretender to ſincerity , to miſs one paragraph without falſiti- 
cations? Give him leave to make inferences and Periphraſes [' which is as much as to 
ſay ] and Africa did never abound ſo much with Monſters , as he will make the 
molt rational writing in this world abound with abſurdities. I deſire the courteous 
Reader to view the place, and either to pitty his ignorance, or deteſt his impu- 
dence, The words which I anſwered were theſe , That the Biſhops of Rome atiu- 
aly exerciſed $1, Pcters power in all thoſe Countries , which kept Communion with the 
Church of Rome » that very year when this nnbappy ſeparation began. My anſwer wae; 
that 
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that this aſſertion did come far ſhort of the truth in one reſpett , for the 
much mare power inthoſe Countries which gave them leave, than ever $1, Peter Pretended 
+0, Here is no other inference but this, The Pope exerciſed more Power than ever $, 
Peter pretended to , therefore 2bis aſſertion that he exerciſed $t. Peters power came foor 
of the truth, which conſequence is ſo evident, that it can admit neither denyal oy 
doubting, What hath this to do with , his whole is left than the part, or more des 
not contain the leſs ? 

But now ſuppoſe I had faid , as he maketh me to ſay on his own head , that bn 
this caſe the whole is leſs tha the part , or more does n6t contarn the lefl, what had he 
to carp at ? Hath he never heard or read, that in morality the half is more than 
the whole? Hath he forgotten his Ethicks, that he who ſwerveth from the mean 
or ſtrict meaſure of virtue , whether it bein the Exceſs, or in the Defe& , is alike 
culpable, and cometh ſhort of his duty ? If the Pope as Succeſſour to St. Peter did 
uſurp more power than St. Peter had right toz no man in his right wits, can cal 
it the actual exerciſing of St. Peters power. . 

The ſecond part of my anſwer was, that as the Pope exerciſed more Powe 
than was due to him, in ſome places, where he could get leave: fo in other places 
(no leſs than Three partsof Four of the Chriſtian world, that is all the Eqjters 
Southern , and Northern Churches ) his Univerſal Monarchy which he claimed, ws, 
Univerſally rejeGed. For this I am Firſt reviled, Are moderate expreſſions of ſhone 
leſneſs ſufficient to Charadter this man ? &c. If better was within better would cons 
out. But Stultis Theſaurus iſte eft in lingua ſitus , ut diſcant male loqui meliorihy, 
And then when he hath Firſt cenſured me, e attempteth to anſwer meas well as he 
is able , that the Pope exerciſed his power over them , by Excommunicating them ar re 


ee 
Popes exerciſed 


, wolters, As revolters ? In good time 3 They were Chriſtians and had Governour 


of their own, before cither there was a Church of Rome , or Biſhop of Raw, 
and never acknowledged themſelves to be his Subjets until this day , nor 


; regarded his Excommunications upon that ſcore at all, If 


What refpe&ts 
due to the 


were revolters, the Apoſtolical Age and all ſucceding Ages were joyned in 
the revolt. Theſe are his rigorow demonſtrations , to prove the Popes ſingle Juriſde- 
ion by Divine right , from his own impotent ations, IF the Pope have a 4 
premacy of Power by Divine right , he hath it over the World , but that weſe 
evidently he never enjoyed from the beginning : if he did not enjoy it Univerſally 
from the beginning , then certainly it cannot be an Apoſtolical Tradition. 

I do begin with the Eaftern Church , becauſe their caſe is plaineſt , as having Pro 
topatriarchs of their own , and Apoſtolical Churches of their own : but when tht 
is once acknowledged , I ſhall be contented to Joyn iſſue with him in the We, Firk, 
for our Brittannick, Churches, and next even for the Church of Rome it {lf z that 
the Pope's Univerſal Monarchy , and plenitude of Sovereign power by Divine right, 
was neither delivered from Parents to Children by perpetual Tradition , as a Legacy 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles , nor received by the Sons of that Individual Church s 
a matter of Faith 3 but onely a Primacy of Order or beginning, of Unity , which 
we do not oppoſe, nor yet thoſe acceſſions of humane power 3 which Chriſtian 
Emperours and Oecumenical Councils, have conferred upon that See , provided 
they be not exaQted as a Divine right. 

His Firft Moverſhip and his Firſt Governourſhip, are butGeneral unſignificantTerms, 
which may agree as well to a beginning of Unity or Primacy of Order, as to an 
abſolute Monarchy or .plenitude of Power. If he will fay any thing to purpoſe, 
he muſt ſay it particularly , particulars began the Breach , particulars muſt ſtop the 
Breach. I have given him an account, what > —— * we have with 
him concerning, St. Peter , what particular differences we have with him concerning 
the Pope , let him apply himſelf to thoſe , and not make continual excurſions (8 
he doth ) out of the Lifts. 

When I acknowledged an authority due to the Roman Biſhop in the Church, 2 
a Biſhop in his Diocels, as a Metropolitan in his Province, as the Biſhop of an A+ 
poſtolical See and Succeſſour of St. Peter , I expected thanks 3 there are many that 
will not yield him one inch of all theſe ſteps without a new conflit, But behold 
the evil natures or the evil manners of this Age, I am acouſed for this of ongeg 
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and m ſincerity. Yetl will make bold to tell this Apprentice in Theology, that whenſoever 
the caſe cometh to be ſolidly diſcuſſed , it will be found that the principal! grounds, 
(ifl had faid the onely grounds , I had not {aid much amils ) ofthe Popes pretend- 
ed Monarchy , arc the jult rights and priviledges of his patriarchatethip, his proto 
atriarchatclhip , and his Apoſtolical chair , miſtaken for Royalties , for want-of 
ood diſtintion. I know the Court of Rome , who have been accuſtomed in theſe 
fcter times; to milk the purſes of their clients, do not love ſuch a dry primacy ( as 
he phraſeth it ) but where they have no more right, and other Churches have a 
care to preſerve their own priviledges , they mult have patience perforce, 
His Parallel between the King of Englang and the Pope, wil be then to ſome pur- 


pole, W 
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Þaz- 202. 


hen he hath firſt proved that the Pope hath a Monarchy : until then it is a Exren: 57 v2 


meer begging of the Queſtion what a grols Soleciſm that is in Logick, he cannor Pal power. 


chooſe but know. But fince he 1s favourably pleaſed to diſpenſe with all men for 
the extent of Papal power, ſo they believe the ſubſtance of it, and yet he himſelf 
either cannot , or dare not determine what the ſubſtance of Papal power is 3 he 
might out of his chaxity have compaſſion, and not ſtile us Mountebanks, who 
know no difference , between Roman-Catholicks and our ſelves about the Papacy, 

but onely about the extent of Papal power. Although he ſtile us Hereticks now , 


yet he was lately one of us himſelt : and would have continued fo longer, if he had * 


anderftood himſelf better ,” or the times been leſs clowdy, Lethim call it ſubſtance, 
let him call it extent , let him call it what he will, I have given him our excepti- 
ons to their Papacy, let him fatishe them as well as he can, and let truth prevail : 
We have not renounced the ſubſtance of the Papacy , except the ſubſtance, of the 
Papacy do conliſt in coactive power. I ſide with no parties, but honour the 
Church of England and welcome truth whereſoever I meet it 3 


Tros Tyriuſve mihi null diſcrimine babetur. 


He telleth his Reader, that I grant the whole queſtion , where I affirm that the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome had authority all over, as the Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Church , or Succeſ- 
four of St. Peter. Much good may it do him. As it every Biſhop of an Apoſtoli- 
cal Church , were ſtraight way an Univerſal Monarch 3 or as if authority did al- 
ways neceſlarily imply Juriſdiction , or every arbitrator or depoſitary were a legal 
judge. I had reaſon to place a Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Church , in my climax , atter 
a Patriarch , for the larger extenſionot his authority every where, not for the high- 
er intenſion of his Juriſdition any where, | 

I urged that if the Biſhop of Rome did ſucceed St. Peter, by the ordinance of 


Chriſt , in this priviledge to be the Prince and Sovercign of the Church , endowed .- 


with a ſingle Sovereignty of power, that the Great Comncil of Chalcedon was much 
to be blamed , to give equal priviledges to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople with the Pa- 
triarch of Rome , ant to eſteem the Imperial City more than the Ordination of Chriſt. To 
the Second part of this argument, that the great Council of Chalcedon, did ground 
the advannement both of Kome and Conſtantinople , upon the Imperial Dignity of 
thoſe two Cities , and to much more which is urged there againſt him, he is as 
mute as a Fiſh: but to the former part he anſwereth , that fur any thing I know to the 
contrary Rome might remain Superiour in Juriſdiction, though they bad equal priviledges. 
Very pretty indeed. He would have his Readers to believe , that a Sovereign and 
his Subjeds have equal priviledges. Equals have no power one over another; there 
may be a primacy of Order among equals , but Supremacy of Power taketh away 
equality. Duth not he himſelf make it to be St, Peters priviledge, to be Prince of 
the Apoſtles ? And doth not he tell us that this Priviledge deſcended from St. Peter 
upon the Biſhop of Rome 2 Then if the Biſhop of Conſtantinople , have equal privi- 
ledges with the Biſhop of Rome , he is equall to him in this Priviledge which dc- 
ſcended frm $t. Peter, | 
Let him liſten to the Eight and Twentieth Canon of that Council , where hav- 
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Ing repeated and confirmed , the Decree of the General Council of Conſtantinople to equal. 


the ame purpoſe, they conclude thus, for the ( Nicene ) Fathers did july give 


priviledges to the See of old Rome, becauſe it was the Imperial City. And tbe hundred Conc+ Cha: 
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and Fifiy Godly Biſhops ( in the Council of Conſtantinople ) moved with the ſame cap 


fideration , did give equal priviledges to the See of new Rome, rightly Judging , tha 


that City which was the Seat of the Empire and the Senate , ſhould enjoy equal wvile 
with = ancient Imperial ww 4 of Rome , and be extolled and magnified by Eakfutf 
affairs as well as it , being t Second in order from it. And in the laſt ſentence of 
the Judges , upon the review of the cauſe, The Archbiſhop of the Imperial City of 
Conſtantinople or new Rome , muſt enjoy the ſame priviledges of honour , and þave jj, 
ſame power out of bis own authority , to ordain Metropolitans in the Afiatick, Pontick, au 
Thracian Dioceſs. That is as much in Law as to fay , have equal Juriſdiction; for 
all other rights do follow the right of Ordination. 

But he knoweth right well that this will not ſerve his turn, his laſt refuge is tg 
deny the-authority of the Canon 3 telling us that it was #o free AF, but wed ts 
multuouſly , after moſt of the Fathers were departed. And miſcalling it a baſtard iſfy 
pinned to the end of the Council. Which is altogether as falſe as any thing can he ;. 
magined to be. It was done before the Biſhops had their Licenſe to depart; 1 
had a Second hearing , and was debated by the Popes own Legates on his behalf 
before the moſt glorious judges, and maturely ſentenced by them , in the name « 
the Council. This was one of thoſe Four Councils , which St. Gregory hanourl 
next to the Four Goſpels. This is one of thoſe Councils , which every ſucceding 
Pope, doth ſwear ſolemnly to obſerve to the leaſt tittle. I hope the Pope hath; 


| better opinion of it than he, at leaſt for his Oaths ſake. 
Schiſm diſarm 


Good Reader obſerve , what cluſters of Forgeries , this great cenſurer hath 
packed together , in the compals of a few lines. I need to cite no other author 
to convince him, but the very Acts of the Council, Remember whileſt thou liv 
to diſtruſt ſuch authors. Firſt he ſaith , This was no free AF, moſt falſly : the Bi 
ſhops all owned it as their free Act by their ſubſcriptions , and by their Teſtimonis 
before the Judges. Secondly he faith , the Clergy of Conſtantinople extorted it, with 
tumultuous importunity , molt falſly : for it had been once Decreed before in the fee 
General Council of Conſtantinople; and then the Clergy of Conftantinople, did intrext 
the Popes Legates to be preſent at the firft debate of it, but they refuſed : and when 
the ſaid Legartes alledged in Council that the Fathers were forced , they unanimoul 
ly teſtified againſt them , emo coatius eſt. Thirdly he faith , it was voted after me 
of the Fathers were departed , and onely thoſe of the party of Conſtantinople left , mol 
falſly : the Fathers were forbidden to depart, and Three of the Protopatriarcs 
with their ſubordinate Biſhops determined it , and ſubſcribed the firſt day. Fourth 
Iy he faith, it was diſavowed by the Patriarch of Antioch and thoſe under bim, mol 
falſly : for the Patriarch of Antioch and thoſe under him did ratificit , and ſublcrte 
it in Council. Fifthly he faith , No Patriarch of Alexandria was therez Good reafor; 
For there was none in being, the See being vacant , by- the turning out of Dioſrs, 
Though this be not ſo falſe as the reſt, yet it is as deceitful as the worſt of then, 
Sixthly he faith , the Alexandrian Metropolitans and Biſhops refuſed to ſubſcribe 
They did not refuſe to ſubſcribe it, but they requeſted the Council, that becauſe i 
was their cuſtom to ſubſcribe nothing, until firſt it was ſubſcribed by their Patt 
arch, that the ſubſcribtion mightbe deterred, until they had a new Patriarch choſe 
and they themſelves were contented to ſtay in Chakedox , until this was effected, 
Now judge freely Reader , whether this man do not deſerve a whetſtone. 

That which followeth concerning immediate Tradition , is but one of his ord 
nary Meanders, or an improper repetition of an heap of untruths and uncertaintis, 
blundred together to no purpoſe , without any proof, That the Tradition of d 
Churches of the Roman Communion is neceſſarily an Univerſal Tradition ; That oh 
thoſe Churches of the Roman Commynion do adbere to the rule of Tradition , and al oh 
. Churches have renounced it 3 That all thoſe who differ from the Church of Rome did 
ver pretend immediate Tradition , for thoſe points wherein they differ from it : are ſo man) E: 
grols untruths. That the very ſame which is delivered by ſome, Chriftian Parents 0 thit 
Children , is delivered by all Chriſtian Parents after the ſame manner z That whatſorr | 
is delivered by Chriſtian Parents of this age , is neceſſarily derived from the Apoſtles by # F- 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, And that external Vnity doth neceſſarily imply an Identity o Sq 
Tradition : Are contingent uncertainties, which may be true or may be falſe. Hs F* 
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reatoa, that it is impoſſible for the beginners of a Novelty , to pretend that their immedi- 
ite Fathers bad taught them , that which the whole world ſees they did not ; is abſurd 
ind impertinent , and may ſerve cqually to both parties. 

Firſt, it is abſurd and contrary to the lenſe of the whole world, We ſee daylie by 
experience , that there are innovations in Doctrine and Diſcipline, and both partics 
pretend to ancient and immediate Tradition , he might as well tell us. 


Nl intra eſt oleum , nil extra eft in Nuce duri. 


The Arians pretended to immediate Tradition as well as the Orthodox Chri- Changes un» 
fans. Secondly, it is impertinent 3 changes in Religion are neither ſo ſuddein nog Uſcernidle. 


& viſible as he imagineth , but are often made by degrees, in tract of time, at 
leiſure, inſenſibly , undiſcernibly. An errour comes firſt to be a common opinion, 
then a pious Dotrine, Laſily, a point of Faith : but ſeldom do errours appear at tirit 
in their own ſhape. 


Fallit enim vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra, 


A beginning of Unity in time may grow to be a Sovereignty of Power. Inve- 
ſitures were taken away from Kings for fear of Simony : and this fear of Simony 
before the wheel had done running , produced the moſt ſublimated Art of Simony 
that ever was deviſed. Who would or could have ſuſpeQed , that thoſe huge crys 
for free liberty of Ele&tion , ſhould have ended in Papal proviſions, or the exemp- 
tion of Clergy-men from their Allegiance to their native Prince : have been an 
Introduction to a new Oath of Allegiance to a Forraign Prelate ? The ſubje&ion 
ofthe Emperours to the Popes, began with Pictures, proceeded to Poetry , and 
ended in down right Maxims of Theology. There hath alway been a myſtery of 
Iniquity , as well as a myſtery of Piety 3 the Tares were ſown whileſt men ſlept , 
and were not preſently diſcerned. Itis not L who have changed Faith into opini- 
on: My Faith is the very ſame that always was proteſſed throughout the Chriſtian 
World, by every Chriſtian at his Baptiſm, and comprehended in the ancient Creed 
of the Church. But it is they who have changed opinion into Faith , when Pixs 
the Fourth matriculated Twelve new opinions , among, the ancient Articles of the 


| Creed. Let them be probable, or pious, or erroneous , or what you will: I am 


ſure they are but opinions and conſequently no Articles of Faith, 


I faid ſuch Opinions of an Inferiour Nature , are not ſo neceſſary to be known, He opinions tiot 
aketh , whetber they be neceſſary or no ? If they be not neceſlary , why do Igrant them to neceſlarys 


be neceſſary by ſaying , they are not ſo neceſſary ? If they be neceſiary , why call Tthem but 
Opinions 2 Doth he know no diſtin&ion of things neceſſary to be known, that ſome 


things are not ſo neceſſary as other ? Some things are neceſſary to be known, nes 
eſitate medi; , to abtain Salvation : Some things are neceſſary to be known onely 
ueceſſtate precepti , becauſe they are commanded , and they 'may be commanded by 
God or Man the latter are not ſoneceſſary as the former. Some things are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be known by all men; Some other things are onely by ſome menz 
Art thou a Maſter in Iſrael aid kroweſt not theſe things ? Somethings are enjoyned to 
be held onely for Peace ſake; thoſe are not ſo neceſſary to be known as the com- 
mandements, or the Sacraments , or the Articles of the Creed. The Popes Infal- 
libility in his Definitions of Faith , is but an opinion , and yet they hold it necef- 
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lary, — The Superiority of a General Council above the Pope , was a neceffary opi- Bet: de concit. 
nion in the time of Conftance and Baſile : and now the contrary opinion is fere de Fi # 2+ £4Þ+ 17+ 


de; almoſt an Article of Faith. 

He knoweth better by this time what I underſtand by points of Faith publickly 
profeſſed even the Articles of the Creed , which every Chriſtian that ever was from 
Chrilts time untill this day, profeſſed at his Baptiſm. All the Chriftian world have 
ever been Baptized into the Faith of the old Creed, never any man yet was Baptized 
nto the Faith of their new Crecd : if theſe new Articles, be as neceſſary to be 

nown and publickly profeſſed for the common Salvation as the old, they do them 
wrong to baptize them but into one half of the Chriſtian Faith, 
Oo He 
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Herefies em- He troubleth himſelf needleſly with Jealouſie and ſuſpicion, leaſt under the ng. 
peach notthe 140,14 of Faith Univerſally profeſſed , and the Chriſtian world United , I ſhould ſcek a 
| al yr _ ſhelter or Patrociny for Arriaxs , or Socinians, or any other Muſhrom Set as 3 
; " the Deity of Chriſt were not delivered by Univerſal Tradition, or not held by the 
Chriſtian world United, becauſe of their Oppoſition, I do not look upon any fc 
Sets, which did or do oppoſe the Univerſal and pepetual Tradition of the Catho. 
lick Church before their we as living and laſting fireams , but as ſuddein ang 
violent Torrents : neither do 1 regard their oppoſition to the Catholick Church 
any more than of a company of Phrenetick perſons, whileſt I ſee plainly ; parte 
ente , that there was a time when the wheat did grow without thoſe Tareg;and 
2 parte poft , that their errours were condemned by the Catholick Church, This 
exception of his hath great force againſt his immediate Tradition 3 Should the Chit. 
dren of Arrians or Socinians , perliſt in their Arrian or Socinian Principles , bec 
they were delivered to them , as the Legacies of Chriſt and his Apoſiles , by they 
erring, parents ? But againſt my Univerſal and perpetual Tradition they have ng 
force at all, Neither do I look upon their petty interruption, as an empeachmene 
to the ſucceſhon from the Apoſiles , no more than I eſteem a great mountain, ty 
be an empeachment to the roundneſs of the Earth. 
Neither was it the Church of Greece , and all the other Eaſtern , Southern , and 
Northern Churches , which receded from this Univerſal Tradition, in the caſein 
difference between us, concerning the diſcipline of the Church 3 but the Church 
Rome which receded from them, 


Non tellus cymbam , tellurem cymba reliquit. 


He knoweth little in antiquity , whe doth not know , that the Creed was: 
Tradition both materially , as a thing delivered by the Apoſtles , and Formally x 
being delivered by Oral Tradition: But he who ſhall ſay ( as he doth ) thatd 
. the points controverted between us and them , were delivered as derived from the Apdftle, 
No Tradition ;,, , praflice as dayly viſible as is the Apoſtles Creed , by our Forefathers, as invoking 
in difference 54i1tts for their interceſſion , the lawfulneſi of Images , praying ſor the dead , Adrrain 
between us, of the Sacrament, &c, And in particular, the Subjefiion to the Pope as Supreme bel 
( to uſe his own phraſe ) is a Frontleſs man. His very mumbling of them, and 
chopping, of them - halves, as if he durſt not utter them right out , is a ſufficient 
Evidence of the contrary. We do.not charge them onely with invoking Saint: ſr 
their interceſſion , or to ſpeak more properly with the invoking God to hear the 
interceſhon of his Saints: but with more inſolent forms of ultimate prayers to the 
Creatures, to protedt them at the hour of death , to deliver them from the Devil , t0 cn 
fer ſpiritual Graces upon them , and to admit them into heaven , precibus meritiſque, 
ns onely by their prayers , but likewiſe by their merits. As improper an addreſs, a 
if one ſhould fall downon his knees before a Courtier, and beſeech him to give him 
_ , or to Knight him , meaning onely that he ſhould mediate for him to 
the Kin 
we % not queſtion the lawfulneſs of their having of Images 3 but worſhipping 
of them, and worſhipping them with the ſame worſhip which is due to the Pro- 
totype, We condemn not all praying for the dead, not tor theis reſurreQion, and 
the conſummation of their happineſs : but their prayers for their deliverance out 
Purgatory, We our ſelves adore Chriſt in the Sacrament , but we dare not adore 
the Species of Bread and Wine. And although we know no Divine right forit: 
yet if he would be contented with it , for peace. ſake we could afford the Biſhop 
of Rome a Primacy of Order by human right, whichis all that antiquity did know. 
And if any of our Anceſtours in any of theſe particulars , did ſwerve trom the U- 
niverſal perpetual Tradition of the Church, we had much better warrant to return 
to the Apoſtolical Line and Level, than he himſelf hadto deſert thoſe principles te- 
merariouſly , which his immediate Forcfathers taught him, as delivered by the A- 
poſtles and derrived from them. 
His next exception is a meer Logomachy, that I call two of his aſſertions I 
ferences, What doth this concern either the perſon or the cauſe ? Either this is to 
oO» 
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<ncend about the ſhadow of an Aſs, or I know not what is. Let them be premiſſes 
or concluſions which he will, they may be ſo diſpoſed to make them either; if 
they be neither, what do_they here ? if they be concluſions, they are inferences, 
Hegalleth the former coficſuion their chief Objedtion 3 who ever heard of an obje- 
4ion without an Inference ? And the ſecond is ſo far from being no Inference, that 
t comprehendeth four Interences, one from the firſt principle, another from the 
cond principle , and the third from both principles. That Churches in Commu- 
gion with the Roman bave the onely right Dotirine in virtue of the firſt principle, and the 
onely right Government in virtue of the ſecond principle , and Unity neceſſary to Salvation 
4 virtue of both principles. And the laſt conclulion is the general Inference from all 
theſe, And byconſequence we hold them , onely to make the entire Catholick Church, 
1 aid truly , that we hold both their Rules of Unity » I add that we hold them 
both in the right ſenſe , that is , in the proper literal ſenſe of the words : bat what 
their ſenſe ot them is, concerneth themnot us. It by the Pope's Supremacy he un- 
derſiand a ſingle Sovereignty or Supremacy of power, by virtue of Chriſt's own 
Ordinance 3 we hold it not indeed , neither did the Catholick Church of Chriſt c- 
yer hold it, So likewiſe if by Tradition of oxr Anceſtors, he underſtand Univerſal 
and perpetual Tradition , or as it were Univerſal and perpetual z we joyn hands 
with him : but if by Tradition he underſtand the particular and immediate Tra- 
dition of his Father , or Ten Thouſand Fathers, or the greater part of the Fathers 
of one Province or one Patriarchate, in one Age, excluding three parts of the 
Catholick Church of this Age , and not regarding former Ages between this Age 
and the Apoſiles 3 we renounce his rule in this ſenſe, as a Bond of Errour , not of 
Unity. And yet in Geyeral , according to the. Literal ſenſe of the words , we em- 
brace it as it is propoſed by himſelf; that The Dofrines inberited from oxr Fore-ſathers, 
ut the Legacies of Chriſt and his Apoſtles , are anely to be acknowledged or Obligatory; 
Go we acknowledge both his Rules inthe Literal ſenſe de fadto,but the Popes fingle Su- 
of power and particular Tradition were never principles of Unity neither 
& folio nor de jurez and ſo he may ſeek for his flat Schifmatick de fatto at Rome, 
I aid there was a fallacy in Logick of more interrogations than one , when que- 
fions of a different nature are mixed, to which one unifotm atiſwer cannot be 
He faith be put no Inderrogatory at allto me. True; buthe propounded am- 
biguous propoſitions to be anſwered by me, confounding St. Peter and the Pope, 


an headſhip of order, and an headſhip of power, which is all one. An head of 


Order hath power to aCt firſt, as well as fit firſt : but he aReth not by his own 
ſingle power , but by the conjund& power of the body or colledge. 

To ſhew him ,, that I am not aſhamed of my voluntary railing ( as he phraſeth 
it ) too ſilly to merit tranſcribing or anſwering , 1 will tranſcribe it for him, | The 
Church or Court of Rome have Sophiſticated the trye Dodrine of F aith, by their 
ſupplemental Articles, contraxy to the Firlt principle 3 and have introduced into 
the Church a Tyrannical Government , contrary to the ſecond principle : and are 
Þ far from being the entire Catholick Church , that by them both they are convi- 
Qed to have made themſelves guilty of ſuperſtition and Schiftm, J If this be 


niling, what Term doth his Language deſerve? If this be filly, what pitiful 
Rafſe is his ? 
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He faid my onely way #0 clear our Church from Schiſm , was to diſprove his two Rules. The proof 
L anſwered he was doubly miſtaken , Firlt in putting us to prove or diſprove , who reſts on their 
are the accuſed, the defendants duty is to anſwer, not to prove : that is the fi9* 


duty of the accuſer, They accuſe us of Schiſia , therefore they ought to prove 
their rules, whereon they ground their Accuſation , in that ſenſe wherein they 
take them 3 not put us to difprove them. He urgeth that by this method , no Rebel 
ought to give any reaſon why be did ſo , becauſe be is accuſed of Rebellion by bis lawful 
Governow, By his leave, he that condemneth a Subje& of Rebellion , before he 
have proved his Accuſation, doth him wrong , but he faith , the truth ir, whereſoe= 
ver there is a conteſt , each ſide accuſes the other , and each ſide defends it ſelf againft the 
*thers Accuſations : but we were the Firſt acenſers , who could not with any Face have 
pany to reform, unleſs we Accuſed firſt owr Allual Governour of Uſurpation, I told 

before that he was doubly miftaken 3 now I muſt be bold to tell him that he is 


Oo2 three 
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three ways miſtaken, Firſt the Pope was none of our Actual Governour , in the 
external Regiment of the Church , by the Laws of England. Secondly our refor- 
mation was no Accuſation , but an Enfranchiſement of our ſelves ſub moderamine 
inculpate tutele. Thirdly , I have already manifeſted the Uſurpations of the Court 
of Rome, upon other manner of grounds than his ambiguous rules. As we have pro- 
ved our intentions ſo let him endeavour to prove his. 

My Second anſwer was, that _— the proof did reſt on our ſides : Tet T did ns 
approve of his advice , that was, to diſprove his two rules. My reaſon is evident 
we approve of his two-mrules as they were ſet down by himſelf ; it is not we but 
they who have ſwerved from them, and therefore it were madnels in us to diſprove 
them. He faith , bc dare ſwear in my behalf , that T never ſpake truer word in my life 
and out of his Supererogatory kindneſs offers himſelf zo be bound for me , that 1 fol 
never follow any adviſe , that bids me ſpeak, home to the point. What ſilly nonſenſe js 
this , ſhould I follow any mans adviſe to diſprove that which I approve ? I hay: 
ſpoken ſo home to the point without any adviſe , that I expe little thanks from 
him , and his fellows for it. 

What he prateth of Diſcipline left by Chriſt to the Church of England is Heny 
the Eighths time , is ridiculous indeed. And it is equally ridiculous to hope tg 
make us believe, that the removal of a few upſtart Uſurpations, is # change of th 
Diſcipline left by Chriſt to bis Church, And Laſtly it is ridiculous to fancy , Ss lat 
ter Uſurpations may not be reformed by the pattern of the Primitive times , and 
the ancient Canons of the Church , and the praiſe of ſucceeding Ages , becauſe 
we received them by particalar Tradition from our immediate Fathers. That one 
place which he-repeateth as having been omitted by me , hath been anſwered fully 
to every part of it. 

The reſt of this SeQion is but a repetition of what he hath faid, without adding 
any thing that is new 3 and inthe concluſion of this Treatiſe he giveth us a Sum 
ma totalis of it again ( either he muſt diſtruſt his Readers memory or his Judge- 
ment ; ) and yet for fear of not being underſtood , he recapitulates it all over again 
in his Index. Surely he thinketh his diſcourſe ſo profound, that no man under 
ſtands him except he repeat it over and over again :: and for my part I did never 
meet with ſuch a Torrent of words, and ſuch ſhallowneſs of matter. Andf61 
leave him to St. Auſtins cenſure alledged by him, Js mala cauſa non poſtunt aliter, 
at malam cauſam quis cvegit eos habere, 
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That they who caſt Papal power out of England were no Proteſtants , but Roman-Cs 
tholicks throughout , except onely in that one point of the Papacy. 


Itherto (he ſaith ) be hath been the larger in bis reply , becauſe the former points 
were fundamental concerning , and totally decifive of the Queſtion. They do con» 
cern the Queſtion indeed , to blunder and to confound Univerſal Tradition with 
particular Tradition, a Primacy of Order with a ſingle Supremacy of Power , Ju 
riſdiQon purely Spiritual with external JuriſdiQtion in foro contenſioſo : otherwiſe 
they concern not the Queſtion. And for deciding of the Queſtion; wherewithal ſhould 
he decide it? who hath not ſo much as alledged one Authority in the caſe, Divine or 
Human, not a Text of Scripture , not a Canon of a Council, not a Teſtimony 
a Fatherz who hath not ſo much as pretended to any Univerſal or perpetual Tradr 
tion , but onely to the particular immediate Tradition of the Roman Church 3 and 
this he hath onely pretended to, but neither proved it , nor attempted to prove it, 
ncr is it poſſible for him to prove by the particular Tradition of the Roman Church 
it (elf, that the Biſhop of Rome is the Sovereign Monarch of the Church by Chrilts 
own Ordination.' His onely grounds are his own vapourous fancies, much like 
Zenoes Vaunts , who uſed to brag , that he ſometimes wanted opinions, but ne- 
ver wanted Arguments. 


My fix grounds he ſtileth exceptions. And why exceptions ? But let them - 
grounds, 
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Sy ; or exceptions, or whatſoever he will have him to be : and ler themrake 

heed that every one of thoſe Trifles and Toyes ( aShe calleth them ) do not batfie him 

and trip up his heels. ] 

I plead that [ Roman-Catholicks did make the firſt ſeparation. ] He anſwers, 
that this Plea doth equally acquit any villain in the world , who inſiſts in the ſteps of bis 
Fore-father villains, Would no expreſhon lower than this of Villains ſerve his turn? 
who can help it ? It thoſe Forefathers ( whom he intimates ) were Villains or any 
thing like Villains , they were his Fore-fathers Twenty times more than ours 3 We 
inherit but one point in difference from them, but he Twenty : The denomination 
ought to be from the greater part, If any of them were deemed more propitious 
to us than the reſt, it was Henry the Eighth, or Archbiſhop Cranmer: For both theſe 
we have their own confetſion that they were theirs. Firſt , for Henry the Eight, 

We bad a King who by bis Laws aboliſhed the Authority of the Pope , althoxngh in all o« Guilt. Alaii. 
ther things be would follow the Faith of bis Anceftours. And for Archbiſhop Cranmer Apoi. cap. 4.” 
hear another of them , Cranmer the w#worthy Archbiſhop of Canterbury was his ( the P48: 59- 

Earl of Hartfords ) right hand and chief aſſiſtant in the work, although but a few moneths 
before, he was of King Harries Religion, yea a great Patron and proſecuter of the ſix Ar- 
ticles, But to deal clearly with you , there is not the ſame reaſon to imitate a No- 
torious knave in his confeſſed knavery , and to follow one who hath not onely a 
reaſonable and juſt cauſe of contending , but alſo the reputation of an honeſt man, 
even in the judgement of his adverſe party, in all other things , except onely there- 
in, wherein he is adverſe to them. Such were all the Actors in this cauſe by their 
confellion. If we acknowledged, that they who caſt out Papal Uſurpations were 
Shiſmaticks for ſo doing , he ſaid ſomething : but we juſtifie their AR, as pious 
and virtuous 3 and fo his compariſon hath never a leg to run on; 

[pleaded , that | it was a violent preſumption of their Guilt and our Innocence, 
when their beſt friends, and beſt able to Judge, who preached for them and writ 
forthem , who acted for them and ſuffered for them , who in all other things were 
great Zelots of the Koman Religion, and perſecuted the poor Proteſtants with fire 
and Fagot , yet condemn them and juſtifie this ſeparation. He minceth what I 
ay according to his uſe , and then excepteth , the word [| beſt] might have beer 

out 3 They ever were accounted better friends who remained in their former Faith , 
andthe other Biſhops lookgd upon as Schiſmaticks by the obedient party. Yet the Biſhop 
of Chalcedon doubted not to call them the beſt of Biſhops. He ſhould do well to tell 
us for his credit ſake , who thoſe other Biſhops were , who looked upon theſe as 
Schiſmaticks. Such is his ignorance in the ſtate of theſe times, that he dreameth of 
two parties , an Obedient party, and @ Rebelions party , whereas there were no par- 
ties but all went one way. There was not a Biſhop, nor an Abbot of Note in the 
Kingdom , who did not vote the Kings Supremacy , Four and Twenty Biſhops , 
and Five and Twenty Abbots | nag at one time, There was not a Biſhop nor 
any perſon of note in the Kingdom , who did not take the Oath of the Kings Su- 
premacy , except Biſhop Fiſher and Sir. Thomas Moor ; who were impriſoned for 
Treaſon, either true or pretended, before that At was made, for oppoſing the 
Succeſſion of the Crown, If he will not truſt me , let him truſt the verdict ot our 
Univerſities, At length we all agreed unanimouſly in this ſentence and were of one accord, ; 
that the Roman Biſhop bath no greater Furiſdidion given bim by God in Holy Scripture , - - fog 
in this Kingdom of England , than any other Forreign Biſhop. The ſame ſentence pip. Uni. 
was given by our convocations or Synods, The ſame ſentence was given by our Oz-Ep. 2. Sacs 
parliaments with the ſame concord and Unanimity, Ne mine diſſentiente ; We had _ An. 7. 
no parties but one and all. Let him liſten to his friend Biſhop Gardiner, No forreign -y 30.6 gf _ 
Biſhop bath any Authority among us, all ſorts of People are agreed with us upon this point 12 De verd 
with moſt tedfaft conſent , that no manner of perſon bred or brought wp in , England hath Obedientia 
ought 10 dowith Rome. 
| And Ireland was unanimous herein with England. All the great Families as well 

. of the iſh as of the Engliſh , did acknowledge by their Indentures to Sr. Anthony 
St. Leger then chief Governour of Ireland, the King's Supremacy and utterly renounce 
the Turiſdiftion of the Pope, Yct it was not the meaning of our Anceitours then , Guns. beef 
and ( though ſome of them had been ſo minded ) it is not our meaning, now-to z,. 32. on p 
meddlc Hen. 8. | 
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meddle with the power of the Keys, or abridge the Biſhop of Rome of any Juriſg;. 
Qion purely ſpiritual , or any Legacy which was left him by Chriſt or his Apoſtle: 
but onely to calt out his uſurped coattive Power in the Exteriour Court » Without 
the leave of the Sovereign Prince , which Chrilt and his Apoſtles did never excer- 
ciſe , or diſpoſe of , or meddle wita , and to vindicate to our Kings the Politica] or 
External Regiment of the Church , by themſelves and by their Biſhops and Other 
fit delegates , as a right due to all Chriſtian Princes by the Law of God and nature, 

But he attributeth all this to the Fear of the Clergy and the People , and tþ 
Kings violent cruelty : and for proof of what he faith , citeth half a paſſage out 
Doctor Hammond , but he doth Door Hammond notorious wrong. Dodtor Haw. 
mond ſpeaketh onely of the Firſt preparatory Aq, which occaſioned them to take th 
matter of rights into a ſerious debate in a Synodical way : he applieth it to the (ubſ 

- quent at of renunciation after debate. Dr. Hammond ſaid onely, it is eafie tobe 
lieved : Mr. Serjeant maketh it a juft preſumption or confeſt evidence, Dr. Hammay 
ſpeaketh of no fear but the fear of the Law , the Law of Premunire; an ancient lay 
made many ages before Henry the Eighth was born , the Palladium of Enyla 
to preſerve it from the Uſurpations of the Court of Rome: but he miſapp ieth ir 
wholly to the fear of the Kings violent cruelty. Laſtly , he ſmoothers Dr. Hm 
monds ſenſe expreſſed clearly by himſelf, that there is 10 reaſon 20 doubt , but that thy 
did believe what they did profeſſ , the fear being the occaſion of their debates , but the ws 
ſons or arguments offered in debate, the cauſes { as in all charity we are to Fudge )if 

their deciſion. He uſeth not to cite any thing ingeniouſly. 

If he did , he could have told his Reader , that this anſwer was taken away y 
me before it was made by him. For two whole Kingdoms, the Univerſities , te 
convocations, the Parliaments , to betray their conſciences, to renounce an Article 
which they eſteem neceſfary to ſalvation , onely for the fear of a Premmnire or the 
loſs of their goods , to forſwear themſelves, to deny the Effence of their Fajch, 
to turn Schiſmaticks , as if they did all value their Goods more than their Souls, 
without ſo much as one to oppoſe it 3 is a vain uncharitable ſurmiſe, or rather iti 
incredible , and not onely incredible but impoſhible. They were the mea that a 
viſed the King to aſſume the Supremacy. Archbiſhop Warham told the King it ug 

Act & Mm... right to bave it before the Pope, Biſhop Gardiner was the chict framer of the Ou 
of Supremacy, Biſhop Tonſtal and —= wry were the chicf Preachers up of the King 
Supremacy at St. Paul's Croſs. Tonftal juſtifieth it.in his Letter to Cardinal Pal 
Gardiner and Beckenſhaw did write prR_—_ Books in defence of the Kings Supreme 
cy. The whole convocation did fct forth a Catechiſm ot Catechetical book, toin 
ſtru& the People in the Kings right to the Supremacy , called the inſtitutian o 4 
Chriſtian man. Biſhop Bonner , bloudy Bonner, who made ſuch Bonefires ofthe 
poor Proteſtants, being, then the King's Embaſſadour with Clement the Seventh, 
” "A EOER did ſo boldly and highly ſet forth King Henries Supremacy in the Aſſembly of Car 
#74 Sang. 1, x, divals , that they thought of burning him ot caſting him into a veſſel of Scaldig 
pag. 185 Lead, ifhe had not ſecured himfelt by flight. | 

Suppoſe it was credible that they all voted out of fear , and took the Oath of 
premacy out of fear , what fear could conſtrain them to adviſe the Kivg, to aſlune 
the Supremacy as his right, to frame the Oath of Supremacy , to inſtruct others in 
the King's right to the Supremacy , by private Letters , by publick Catechiſms, 
Preach up his Supremacy , to propugn his Supremacy in their Polemick writing, 
in their Orations before the Cardinals themſelves , with hazard of their lifes, » 
tickle the Kings Ears with Sermons againſt the Pope's Supremacy? Who ſhall fil 
noo —__ ſay what thefe men did was out of fear , muſt be a very credulous man. The cas 
_ *** trary isas evident to the World as Noon day light. I will conclude this point d 
De vera Obe- the Fear of the Kings violent cruelty , with Biſhop Gardiners Teſtimony of himſd 
dientia- HeobjeQeth that as a Biſhop he had ſworn to maintain the Supremacy of the Pupe, To 
which he anſwererh, that what was holily ſworn, is more holily omitted, than to maky ® 

Oath , the Bond of Iniquitx= He confeſſed himſelf ro have been married to the 


of Rome(bona fide)as to bis ſecond wife ; but after the return of bis firſt wife ( that £ 


the truth ) to which he was eſpouſed in bis Baptiſm , being eonvified with undeniable 


evidence , be was neceſſitated out of conſcience , to forſakg the Church of Rome i " 
particu HA 
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|; weſtion of Supremacy , and to adhere to bis firſt wife the truth ,” and after het 
P nile Be 0 defy of the Engliſh Church upon Earth. ; N 
Secondly , I pleaded that [ although it doth not always excuſe 2 toto, from all 
vi1t. to be miſled by others into errour, yet it always exculſeth 2 tauto it extenuateh 
the Guile, ] This Allegation 1s ſo evidently true , that he hath not confidence e- 
nough to deny it , ( which is a wonder , ) but argueth againſt it , Firſt, how could 
we think, their example to be followed , whom we confeſs 10 have done what they did out of 
ir? Or rather what a ſhameleſs untruth is this? His witnels faith,that fear might be 
te occaſion of the debate, but reaſon and conſcience were their diretours inthe deci- 
Gonzand we have demonſtrated that their ations could not potlibly proceed from fear. 
His ſecond anſwer is, why do we not rather f ollow them in renouncing their Schiſm, as 
thoſe Biſhops did after the Kings death ? Once proved falle, is always preſumed to be 
fe, Who told him that they made any retra@ation after the Kings death ? after they 
were freed from their imminent fear E they made no retra&ation , but held their Bi- 
ſhopricks in King Edwards time until other Queſtions did ariſe, and executed the 
Stature of Supremacy as rigorouſly as they did in Henry the Eighths time. For 
roof whereof , I cite the Teſtimony of Queen Elizabeth , given to their Faces in 
their lives times , before the moit eminent Embaſſadours of the greatcſt Princes , 
when they might have contradicted it if they could , when the Emperour and other 
Roman-Catholick Princes interceded with her for the diſplaced Biſhops : She gave 


them this anſwer , that they did nor obſtinately rejeft that Dofirine , which moſt part Camd: 4": 


of themſelves vader Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth , bad of their own accor 
with beart and band , publickly in their Sermons ang writings taught unto others , when 

themſelves were not private perſons but publick Magiſtrates, Obſerve the words , 
fr , of their own accords, Secondly , not onely under Henry the Eighth , but Ed- 
wed the Sixth 3 there falleth his plea to the ground. Thirdly , when they cthem- 
ſelves were publick Magiſtrates , and ons gow in a capacity of doing rather than 
of ſuffering. Laſtly , with heart and hand , not onely in thcir Sermons , but alſo 
in their printed Writings. We uſe to ſay , there is no defence againſt a Flail : cer- 
tainly againſt Subſcriptions and publick writings there can be no detence. 


4 Elt. al. 1559s 


To the Queens Teſtimony I add another of Sanders , that the Biſhops of Winche- De Schilm? 
fer , London, Durrham, Worceſter, Chicheſter, Excellent men , and inwardly Anglic "EY 
Catholicks', yet being made Biſhops in the Schiſm , they had not the Spirit of courage, page 283» 


Therefore they reſiſted faintly to the Kings Primacy , or rather they Subſcribed ſimply both 
#0 it and all other innovations , which Gemed not to contain open Herefie , leaſt they ſhould 
hoſe their Biſhopprickg. When may we expect a true word from him ? 

Thirdly,he urged the beginners of a fault, may be leſt culpable than their followers, xehen 
ther ——— greater their provocationswere 10 leſi than expetiation of death and deſtru- 
Gin by the Kings inbuman cruelty: but our continuance in Schiſm compared to the motives of 
theirs is in a manner gratis, all our reaſons being for our livings and intereſt beretofore, and 
now 4 vain glorious itch to approve ourſelves to our party.Wehave had many proots of his 
veracity, here is one more of his charity, Suppoſe his new light had lead him into 
rady Paths not Precipices, ( which no man will grant him, but his own fellows: ) 
Yet why ſhould he accuſe us of Hypocrifſie rather than of errour in Judgement, 
who have loſt all our Eſtates for our conſciences, which , probably he never had to 
loſe, nor would have quitted it (> if he had had it ? but onely that his own guilt 
doth diQate ſach uncharitable cenſures to him. No Mr. Serjeant , we are no ſuch 
changlings or turning, weather cocks 3 that is your own part: And you may live 
to a it over again , fach hot water freezeth ſooneſt, Are you fo blind , that you 
do not ſee that this Accuſation might be retorted upon you, and upon your great 
converts whom you propoſe to us for Patterns ? Who as you fay had been Schiſma- 

ticks in Henry the Eighth's time 3 you might as well ſay for the moſt part of them 
in Edward the Sixth's time alſo , and had no other way.in the world to preſerve or 
recover their Biſhopricks in Queen Maries days, but by pretending at leaſt ſuch a 
converſion, But we are not ſo uncharitable as you, we judge them by their prote(> 
lion and leave their conſciences to God. 
Thirdly, 1 _—_ that althongh thoſe who caſt the Pope's pretended Sovereignty 
? 


outof England , had been Schiſmaticks as they were not: yet we cannot becharged 
with 
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: hiſm , ſo long as we ſeek carefully after truth, and are ready impljcie... . 
ryan" of 4 minds to embrace it , Whenſoever we find i _ In 
(hall not prevaricate with us , I will reduce my argument into Syllogiſtica] fo 
Whoſoever invented not their falſe Opinions themſclves, but learned them, T 
their erring parents , are not to be reputed Hereticks , ( much leſs Schiſmatic 
it they ackend them not with pertinacious animoſity , but inquire carefully af; 
the truth , and be ready to embrace it , and correct their errours when the r 
them : But if we had any falſe opinions we invented them not our {e1yes b 
learned them from our erring Parents. Therefore we are nct to be reputed Few, 
ticks ( much leſs Schiſmaticks , ) if wedefend not our opinious with pertinacious 
animoſity , but inquire carefully after the truth, and be ready to embrace it and 
: corre& our Errours when we find them. The Majoris St. Auſtins to a word and 
Auft. Epifts ;. yiclded by Mr. Serjeant to be true, The Minor is evident to all the world and 
_ cannot be denied : Therefore the concluſion is firm, 

I do not urge this, as though I had theleaſt ſuſpition in the world th 
ceſtours did err , but to ſhew that although they had erred , yet we are not tohe 
reputed Herericks or Schiſmaticks whileſt we do our endeavours to find the truth 
and embrace it implicitely in the preparation of our minds. Neither do urge 
to convince others who do not know our hearts, and perhaps will not believe 
us , when we tell them that we hold the truth implicitely: but for the (atisfadic 
of our own conſciences. We know whether we hold opinions pertinaciouſly or not 

and whether we deſire and endeavour to find out the truth or not : and whether 
we are willing to embrace the truth whenſoever God ſhall reveal it or not : Now 
know it but God and our ſelves, Mr. Serjeant cannot know it. And therefore 
his anſwer is improper and contrary to the Rules of Logick , to deny the concluſon 
or condition contained in the concluſion : So it is vain and preſumptuous to judge 
of another mans conſcieuce, which is known onely to God and himſelf, 1 tg 
St. Auſtin to prove the propoſition which he yieldeth, not the Aſſumption which 
tooevident in it ſelf to be denied , much leſs to be a witneſs of our hearts which 
it was impoſlibe for St. Auſtin to know. Judge Reader what Ardelioes and buſe 
bodics theſe are , cenſuring and damning all Proteſtants to the Pit of Hell x; He 
xeticks and Schiſmaticks , and yet when they are preſſed home , are forced toy 
fels , that if they do endeavour to find out the truth , which all good Chritan 
do , then they are neither Hereticks nor Schiſmaticks. This may be a great con- 
fort and fatisfaCtion to all conſciencious Proteſtants , who are daylie moleſted by 
theſe men and terrified with ſuch bughbears as theſe. But Mr. Serjeant hath device 
a new method to diſcover the hearts of Proteſtants , by the Teſtimony of their eye 
and the undeniable verdift of their reaſon, onely by viewing my anſwer to his nk 
Section. Riſum teneatis amici ? 

To draw the ſaw of contention to and fro, about Henry the Eighth , Wahas, 
Heath, Tonſtal , Gardiner , Bonner , &c, Whether they were Proteſtants or Papils 
is impertinent, and frivolous impertinent 3 let him call them Proteſtants, or Papils, 
or neither , or both, it is all one to my argument , that it is a violent preſumption 
of their guilt and our Innocence , that all their great Scholars who Preached for 
them, and writ for them , and acted for them , and ſuffered for them in all other 
differences, ſhould deſert them in this. And frivolous; to contend about the wor 
when we agree upon the thing. The thing is without all controverſie or diſpite; 
they held with the Proteſtants in the Article of the Supremacy , and with the Papil 
in all other Articles whatſoever. 

Now whether their denominations ſhall be from the greater part as it is in all 
ther caſes , ( mix-one drop of milk with twenty or Fourty of water, and we cal 
it water not milk ) or from the leſſer part as Mr. Serjeant would have ir , I con 
mit to the Readers Judgement, and deſire him to determin it himſelf; whatſoera 
way he determins it , his Judgement will be leſs prejudicial than to be . molelied 
with ſuch wranglers. 6 

Proteſtants may perſecute Proteſtants , but not as Proteſtants, and Papiſts my Þ*: 
perſecute Papiſts ( as the Fanſeniſts perſecute the Feſuits, ) but not as Papilts; even Þ 
Ibmaels mocks are termed perſecutions; but they ſeldom make ſuch bloudy Laws, 


, againſt 
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agaiult thoſe whom they acknowledge to be ot their own communuons, as the La w 
of the Six Articles was , Or perſecute them with hre and faggot as Bonner did. He 
urgeth that between every ſpecies of colonr which we have names for, there are hundreds 
of middle degrees for which we have no names. Well argued againſt himſelf; Wit 
whither wilt thou? Then why doth he call them Proteltants , and give them a 
name ? There are indeed between every ſpecies of colours, many middle degrees 
which have no diſtin& names: but therefore we give them the names of thoſe co- 
lours which they come neareſt to 3 either with a diſtinRion if they be eaſily expreſ- 
ſed , as Graſs-green, Sea-green , Willow-green, &c. Or without any dittin&ion, 
the white of an Egg is not ſo white as Snow , yet both white. If he would pur- 
ſie his own Inftance, this controverſie were ended, 

He prateth of the ſubordinate Sedts of Proteſtants , and bow changeable they are every 
diy. He loveth to have a Vagary out of his liſts. It is his Spiritual Mother the 
Church of England, that gave him his Chriſtian being , which h< hath undertaken 
to combate 3 let him adorn that Sparta as he is able : and if he did ir with more 
modeſty , he were leſs to be blamed than he is. It ſhe had been bur his old friend, 
yet friendſhip ought to be nuſtitchd by degrees not torn aſunder ſuddainly. But to caſt 
durt in the Face of his own Mother, is a ſhrewd ſign of an ill nature. As the 
fool faid to a favorite , If T fall I can riſe again , but if thox fall thou wilſt never riſe 
again : ſo if we change , there is no great danger in it , becauſe we keep our ſelves 
firmly to our old Eſſentials, that is the Apoſtles Creed 3 but their change is 
dangerous , who change their Creed, and preſume to add new Eſſentials to the 
old. : 

He beareth ſach a perfe& hatred againſt Reformation , becauſe it is deſtruQive to 
his Foundation of immediate Tradition , that he maketh No Papiſt and a Reformer 
to be the Character of a Proteſtant. Popes and Cardinals , Emperours and King- 
doms, Churches and Councils have all aknowledged both the lawfulneſs and ne- 
cellity of reformation. What doth he think of the Council of Trent, or hath he 
peradventure never read it ? But what doth he think of the Councils of Conſtance 
and Baſil , who profeſs themſelves every where to be qualified to reform the 
Church , tam in capite quam in membris as well in the bead as in the members ? They 
eſcape fairly if he do not cenſure them as Proteſtants : For they were great refor- 
mers, and they were no great Papiſts , placing the Sovereign power under Chriſt 
inthe Church and not in the Firſt Mover. I might well call the reformation in 
Henry the Eighths time their Reformation , the Papiſts Reformation rather than ours , 
if the Reformers were more Papiſts than Proteſtants , as is moſt evident. 

I preſſed him that if the Renwnciation of the Biſhop of Romes abſolute Univerſal 
Monarchy , by Chriſts own Ordination , be the Eſſence of a Proteſtant, then the 
Primitive Church were all Proteſtants. He anſwereth , it is Aatly falſe. LT am con- 
tented to be ſilent for the preſent , but when time ſerveth , it may be made appear , 
to be flatly tre 3 and that all that the Primitive Fathers did attribute to the Biſhop 
of Rome , was no more than a Primacy of Order or beginning of Unity; and that 
an abſolute Monarchy by Chriſt Ordination , is abſolutely repugnant to the primi- 
tive Diſcipline. 

I proceeded | then all the Grecian , Ruſſian , Armenian , Abyſſin Chriſtians are 
Proteſtants this day. ] He anſwereth , that it is partly true and partly falſe , and 
and ſerveth onely to prove that the Proteſtants have fellow Schiſmatickg. And why partly 
true and partly falſe? when all the world ſceth, that all theſe Churches do diſfown 
and diſclaim the Popes Monarchy. This is juſt the old condemned Tenent of the 
Schiſmatical Doxatiſts , who did moſt uncharitably limit the Catholick Church to 
their own Party , excluding all others from hope of Salvation , as the Romaniſts do 
now. The beſt is, we muſt ſtand or fall to our own Maſter : But by this means , 
they have loſt one of the notes of their Church , that is multitude, for they exclude 


Three or Four times more Chriſtians , out of the Communion of the Catholick. 


Church, than they admit into it. 

I proceed yet higher , | then we want not ſtore of Proteſtants, even in the bo- 
ſome of the Roman Church it (elf, ] His anſwer is, that to ſpeak, moderately , it is 
a% impudent falſhood , and a plain impoſſibility , for whoſoever renaunceth the ſubſtance of 
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the Popes Amthority , and bis being bead of the Church , becomes torally difurired fri 
the Church. Good words ! His ground work is too weak to ſupport the weight (1 
ſachan heavy accuſation. A Primacy of Order implyeth an Headſhip as wel] SSuprema. 
cy of power neither is it deſtitute of all power. It hath ſome power Eſſentia] annexed 
to it, to congregate ſub pena pure ſpirituali, to propole, to give {entence according tg 
the votes of the Colledge; it may have an acceflary power,to execute the Canons X. 
cording to the conſtitutions of Councils,and Imperial Sanctions , and confirmation; 

But all this cometh far ſhort of that headſhip which he aſfſerteth , a Souere; x 
Monarchical headſhip of abſolute power , above the whole Church by Chriſts Ordingiz, 
This is that Headſhip which he maintaineth againſt me every where , 
is that Headſhip which the Primitive Church never acknowledged, Thig ;, 
that headſhip which the Grecians , Ruſſians , Armenians , Abyſſines and the Chuyg, 
of England"renounce at this day, This is that headſhip which many of his gy 
Communion who live in the boſome of the Roman Church , do not believe; as th 
Councils of Conſtance , and Baſile, and Piſa , the School of Sorbox, and very ma 
others every where who do all reje& it , ſome more, ſome lels. The main dig. 
rence and almoſt the whole difference between him and me, is concerning coadtiy: 
power, in the Exteriour Court, over the Subjects of other Princes , againk ther 
wills 3 this is ſo far from being Univerſally believed, throughout all places of t 
Roman Communion , that it is praQtically received in few or no places , farhs 
than it ſeemeth expedient to Sovereign Princes. It the Pope himſelf did beliew 
that he had ſuch an abſolute Sovereignty of Monarchical power , in the exterigy 
Court by Chriſts own Ordination , to him and his Succeſſours, how could he 4. 
enate it from his Succeſſours almoſt wholy to the Princes of Sicily , and to thei 
Heirs for ever , within that Kingdom : Or how could the Princes retain it? x 
the King and Kingdom of France did believe, that the Pope had ſuch an abſolute 
Monarchical power in the Exteriour Court , by Chriſts own Ordination ; hoy 
could the King of France forbid the Popes Legates without his Licenſe, or reſtrain 
their Legantine Commiſhons by his Parliaments , or ſwear them to a& nothi 
contrary to the liberties of the Gallican Church , and to ceaſe to execute their Con- 
miſhons whenſoever the King and Kingdom ſhould prohibit them , or reje&P: 
Decrees farther thanthey are received in that Kingdom ? Or if the Council of Irs 
bant did believe it, how could they forbid the Subjects to repair to Rome out 
their own Countrey, upon the Popes Summons ? All men know that there is no 
Priviledge or preſcription againſt Chriſts own Ordination. @©xi pauca defidere, 
facile pronunciat. This is everthe end of his contradiQions. 

Laſtly he chargeth me foromiting to anſwer to his reaſon , that the renouncing 
tbe Pope is Eſſential to Proteſtantiſm. Truly I neither did nor do hold it worth a- 
ſwering. Cannot he diſtinguiſh between the whole Eſſence of any thing, and one 
Eſſential ? He might as well affirm, that he who believeth but one Article of his 
Creed is a Chriſtian, This requireth no great ſk;ll to explicate it : But I have e- 
mitted this Controverſie to the Reader as fitteſt for bis determination. 


SECT. 111. 


That Henry the Eighth made ns new Law © But onely vindicated the Ancient Liberties 
of England. 


Hriſtian Reader thou haſt ſeen hitherto , how Mr. Serjeant hath failed alto- 
gether to make good his pretenſions , and in ſtead of thoſe great mountains 

of abſurdities , and falſifications , and contradictions which he promiſed, hath pro- 
duced nothing worthy of ſo weighty a cauſe, or an ingenious Schollar , but his 
own wiltul ridiculous miſtakes. We are now come to his Third Section , wherein 


* thou mayeſt ſee this young Phaeton mounted in his Triumphant Chariot, driving 


the poor Biſhop as. a Captive before him : now expe to ſce him tumbling down 
headlong , with z fall anſwerable to his height of pride and inſolence. He profel- 
th himſelf willing tq fland 10 the Award of the moſt partial Proteſtant living , 9b 
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uch ſincerity as to acknowledge the Suns ſhining at Noon day , or that the ſame 
rr gi = "nl not be at once. It after this lowd conhdent bragg , he be 
not able to make any thing good that is of. weight againſt me > he hath torfeited 
either his Judgement , or his ingenulty, and deferveth not be a writer of Controver- 
Ges, 1 ne2d no partial Judges , but appeal to the indifferent Reader of what com- 
munion ſoever he be : he needeth but to compare my Vindication, his Anſwer , my 
Reply, his Rejoynder, and my Surrejoynder together in this one ſhort Section, and 
give ſentence readily who is the Mountebank and Prevaricatour, 

And Firſt I challenge this great champion of downright cowardiſe , as great as 
ever his Predeceſſour Thraſo ſhewed in the Comedy; in {moothering and conceal- 
ing palpably and ſhametully his adverſaries reaſons, and declining the heat of the 
aſſault, The main Subject of this Section , was tO ſhew that the ancient Kings 
of England, did aſſume as much power in Eccleſiaſtical affairs as Henry the Eighth did; 
that the Laws of Henry the Eighth were no new Laws,but onely renovations and con- 
firmations of the ancient Laws of m_—_— which had never been repealed or abroga- 
tedin thedays of his Predeccſſours, but were of force in England at that very time 
whenhe made his Laws As the Statutes of Clarendon, The Statute of Carlile, The Arti- 
cles of the Clergy, The Statutes of-Proviſors and other old Laws made in the time of 
Henry the Firlt. Herrythe Third, Edward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, Richard 
the Second , Henry the Fourth , all of them dead and gone many ages before 
Henry the Eighth was born. I ſhewed particularly, that they ſuffered not the Pope 
to ſend for any Engliſh Subje out of England to Rome without leave, nor to ſend 
any Legate into England without leave , nor to reccive any appeal out of England 
without leave. They made it death, or at leaſt the forfeiture of all a mans eſtate, to 
bring any Papal Bulls or excommunications into England. They called Eccleſiaſtical 
Councils , made Eccleſiaſtical Laws, puniſhed Eccleſiaſtical perſons, prohibited 
Eccleſiaſtical Judges , received Eccleſiaſtical Appeals, made” Eccleſiaſtical Corpo- 
ntions appropriated Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, rejected the Popes Laws at their 
pleaſure with a Nolmus 3 we will not have the Laws of England to be changed , or 
eave Legiſlative interpretations of them as they thought fit, All this I have made 
evident out of ourancient Laws, our Records, our Hiſtoriographers 3 in my Vin- 
dication, in my Reply, and in this Treatiſe. And therefore I might well retort up- 
on him his own confident brag, that it is as clear as the gun's ſhining at Noon day , or 
that the ſame thing cannot be and not be at once; That our Anceſtours who did all this, 
and much more than this , did acknowledge no Monarchical power of the Pope in 
the Exteriour Court, by Chriſts own Ordination, as Mr. Serjeant aſſerteth ; and 
that they did exerciſe as much power in the External Regiment af the Church , as 

the Eighth did 3 and that Henry the Eighths Laws were no new Laws de- 
viſed by himſelf, but were the Laws of theſe ancient Kings renewed by him , or 
rather the Fundamental Laws and Liberties of England, expoſed by theſe ancient 
Kings as a buckler againſt the Encroachments of the Roman Court, 

Now to all this clear evidence what anſwer doth Mr. Serjeant make ? Juſt Thra- 
ſ-likg, when the matter comes to puſh of Pike, he ſneaketh away poſt principia, into 
the ſecureſt place h& can find, Speak the truth in earneſt , did Pyrrhus »ſe to do 
thus? It is not poſlible to ſqueeſe one word of particular anſwer out of him : one- 


ly in General he faith I bring divers allegations , wherein the Popes pretenſes were not Down Derr) 


admitted &c, And fo proceedeth, do we profeſs the Pope can pretend to no more than Pat 3't« 


bis right ? &c. Laws and Records are but bare Allegations with him : and pro- 
hibiting under pain of Death or confiſcation of Goods , is no more but ot _—_ 
ed, ou out man, and ſhame the Devil, whether did the Pope pretend to more than 
bis right or not ? Whether were the ancient Engliſh Laws juſt Laws or not ? This 
is certain , his pretentions and theſe Laws cannot both be juſt, The very ſubſtance 
of Monarchica] power in the Exteriour Court , is prohibited by theſe Laws, his 
Sovereign Power or Patronage of the Exgliſþ Church , his Judiciary Power , his 
Legiſlative power, his diſpenſative power , all are loſt if theſe Laws ſtand. All 
which Mr. Serjeant blancheth over with this General expreſflion , ſuch and ſuch 
thing, Will the Court of Rome thank ſuch and ſuch an advocate , who forſlakes 
themat a dead lift? 1 trow no. | . 
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And although 1 called upon him in my Reply , for a fuller and more ſatisfgon 
anſwer to theſe Laws : yet he giveth none in his Surrejoynder , but ſhuMeth u 
the matter in Generals. As for bis particularities entrenching on, or pretended 4 ul 
trench on the Popes Authority 3 whether they were lawfully done or no, how far they ex. 
zended , in what circumſtances or caſes they beld , in what not , how the Letter of thy, 
Laws is to be underſtood , &c. All which the Biſhop omits , though he expreſs the þ,, 
words , It belongs'to Canon and Secular Lawyers to ſcuffie about them , not me, Tj, 
my ſelf to theLift of the Queſtion , and the limits of a controvertiſt. Yes, even 
Thraſo beld himſelf to the Liſts , when he ſtole behind the Second wards, This , 
neither more nor leſs, but flat running away , and crying to the Canoniſts x 
help. If the Subje&t be improper for him, why did he undertake it, an 
not try firſt, 


—— Duid ſerre recuſent , 
Quid valeant bumeri, —— 


Why did he undertake it with ſo much youthful confidence, and inſulting (con 
and petulance, to accuſe his adverſary of impudence ? And as it impudence wer 
200 moderate a Charatter for bim , as a profeſt and ſworn enemy of truth , ſhame , and | 
neſty ; making him worſe than a mad man or born fool. And all this for pretend; 
that Henry the Eighth did no more againſt the Papacy , than His Anceſtour Ki 
had done before him: And now when his cavils are thruſt down his own throx, 
when the impudence is brought home to him , and laid at his own door , when the 
very Laws of his Anceſtours are produced wherein they provided the fame rene. 
dies for the Roman Court that Henry the Eighth did 3 he would withdraw his own 
neck out of the collar , and leave the defence of his cauſe to the Canon and Seruls 
Lawyers , to Scuffile about the ſenſe of theſe ancient Laws , and whether they wn 
Lawfully done or no , and how far they extended , and in what caſes they bold, in wha 
uot. And this is all the anſwer , which he vouchſafeth to theſe ancient Ewliþ 
Laws3 that it is as much as to ſay , he knoweth not what to anſwer, or it doth 
not belong to him to anſwer : And this he calleth , holding himſelf to the Liſts of th 
Dweſtion , but all other men call it leaping out of the Liſts of the Queſtion, and: 
ſhameful deſerting the cauſe he had undertaken to defend. 

I ever acknowledged that Henry the Eighth made ſundry new Statutes againl 
the uſurpations of the Court of Rome : but I add that theſe Statutes were declare 
tive of old Law, not EnaCtive of new Law. This is as clear as his Noon-day- 
light. And I proved it by the Authority of Two of our | —_ Lawyers , Fitz- 
Herbert and my Lord Cook, perſons ſufficient to know the difference between a $t 
tute declarative of old Law , and a Statute EnaQtive of new. Secondly, I proved 
it by one of the principal Statutes themſelves : thoſe Terms of Law which declue 
old Law , are not the ſame with thoſe which ena new Law. This proof is de 
monſtrative. He urgeth, if there were ſomething new , it was new, and a Statutt 
we Engliſh men #ſe to term a Law. So it he new turn his Coat, there is ſomething 
new, yet we Engliſh men ſay , his Coat is an old Coat for all that. Magna Chants 
or the great Charter of England, is an old Law, yet it hath been renewed or 
newly declared by almoſt every ſuccceding King. New Statutes may declare 
old Laws. 

He faith I cite Two Proteſtants, Fitz-Herbert and my Lord Cooke, both of mite 
own party , to ſpeak.in behalf of Proteſtants, 1 cite no Proteſtants as Proteſtants, nor 
to ſpeak for Proteſtants, nor as witneſſes in any caſe in difference between Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts : but I cite Two great Engliſh Judges, as Judges, to ſpeak to the 
difference between a Declarative Statute , and an EnaQtive Statute by the Law 
England; and who could be ſo proper witneſſes of the Law of England as they? 
Secondly, who told him that Fitz-Herbert was a Proteſtant ? No more a Proteſtant 
than himſelf ; for any thing that ever I could perceive. He was a great Judge, | 
ved in Henry the Eighths time , and writ ſundry works. Where he ſetteth down 
the charge againſt a Papiſt, he doth it in ſuch a manner that it can hurt no man, | 
except he will confeſs himſelf to have done what he did obſtiately and mane - 
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but where he ſetteth down the charge of a Juſtice of Peace againſt Hereticks or Lol-g,. 


lards , he giveth it home. But Mr. Serjeant hath the art to make Proteſtants or pag,1; 


Papilts , of whom he liſt, ſo it ſerve his preſent turn. Thirdly, though Fitz- 229; 
Herbert and my Lord Cocke had faid nothing , yet the caſe is as clear as the light, 
that this very Statute is Declarative of old Fundamental Law, not EnaQive of new 


W. 
_— this I prove Firſt by view of the Statute it ſelf. He that hath but half af 
eye in his head , may eaſily diſcern the difference between an Enadtive Statute, and 
a Declarative Statute. An EnaCtive Statute looketh onely forward to the time to 
come, and medleth not at all with the time paſt : but a Declarative Law looketh 
both ways, backwards and forwards, forward to the time to come , and back- 
ward to the time yalt. Again , the very form and Tenour of the words is not the 
Gme in an EnaQtive Statute and in a Declarative Statute z An EnaQtive Statute re= 
gardeth onely what ſhall be , but a Declarative regardeth what is, and what hath 
been 3 an EnaCtive Statute createth new Law by the Authority of the preſent Law- 
giver, a Declarative Statute confirmeth old Law, and is commonly grounded up- 
on the Fundamental conſtitution of the Kingdom. Now thea let us take a view of 


this very Law. By divers old authentick, Hiſtories and Chronicles it is manifeſtly decla- 24. He«8: cd 


red, that this Realm of England in an Empire , and ſo bath been accepted in the world, "2+ 
overned by one Supreme bead and King &c, Unto whom a body Politick.comtpatt of all 
- and degrees of people, divided by names of Spiritualty and Temporalty , owe next 
to God a Natural Obedience , be being inſtituted by the goodneſs of God, with plenary 
er #0 render final Fuſtice for all matters. You ſee plainly that this Statute looketh 
th ways, forward and backward , and doth not onely create new Laws, but al- 
ſo declare what hath been , what is, and what ought to be the perpetual Law of 
England. By diverſe old authentick, Hiſtories and Chronicles it is mavifeſtly declartd , 
&, then it is manifeſt that this is a Declarative Law; 

He faith , IT quote the Schiſmatical King himſelf , and the Schiſmatical Parliament t6 
ſpeak, in their own behalf. Byhis leave, he is miſtaken, I ground not my reaſon 
upon the Authority of the King and Parliament ,- but upon the form or Tenour of 
the Statute, whether theſe words do contain the form of an EnaQtive Statute, 
or a Declarative Statute, Secondly, if I did fo, yet he hath no reaſon tocomplain 
of it, who maketh the Pope and his Council to be the laſt Judge in his own caſe; 
Thirdly , 1 ſhall be bold to ſcrue up this pin a note higher, and tell him that if 
Henry the Eighth, did make himſelf the laſt Judge , in thoſe differencesbetween him 
and the Papacy , which concerned the Church and Kingdom-of England, he did 
no more than many other Chriſtian Kings and Princes have done betore him 3 as 
I have ſhewed in the Empire, Spain, Ttaly , Brabant, &&c. Fourthly , if that 
which was Decreed in this Law , was decreed in former Laws, ſtanding in full 
force and unrepealed , then it is not EnaGtive of new Law, but Declarative of 
old Law : but I have produced him the Laws themſelves , wherein the ſelf fame 
things have been Decreed , and he turneth his back upon them, and referreth us 
to the Canoniſts for an anſiver, Laſtly , it is ſo far from being true, that thoſe 
Statutes made by Henry the Eighth were new Laws, that thoſe ancient Statutes of 
Clarendon , of Carlile, the Arncles of the Clergy, the Statutes of Proviſors, were no 
new Laws when they were made : but new Declarations of the Fundamental 
Laws of England , or of the Original conſtitution of the Engliſh Empire 3 as ap- 

areth undeniably by the Statutes of Clarendon, the Statute of Carlile , and the 
Statutes of Proviſors z wherein the ſame truth is affirmed as poſitively as I can do 
it, 

But now , Reader, wilt thou ſee a convincing proof, of the extreme careleſne(5 
and unconſcionable oſcitance of this great Champion, who writeth his anſwers at 
Randome, and never ſo much as readeth what is objeRed againſt him. I cited 
two Statutes , the one of 24. Hen. $. cap. 12. The other of 16. Ric. 2. cap. 5. The 
Printer citeth them right in the Margin , but a little confuſedly : but when Mr. 
Serjeant cometh to anſwer them , he confoundeth them indeed , attributing Ri- 
chard the Second's Statute to Henry the Eighth: And leſt any man ſhould excuſe 
him and fay it was the fault of the Printer , hear him he dlledgeth another oP 
made 
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made in the 24. of Hen. the 8. Yes, well gueſſed: otherwiſe called the 16, of 
Richard the Second. And a little after, what matters it what this Statute ſays, being mats 
ewo years after bis unlawful marriage with Anna Bullen? I know not where he earg. 
ed this , except it was trom the old Puppet-player , who would have Queen Dig, 
to be Richard the Third's Miſiriſs 3 he might perchance have ſuch another odd & 
that Richard the Second was Anna Bullens Servant, That which I obſerve in care 
neſt is this, that he anſwereth at random to he knoweth not what , and neye; 
peruſeth that which is objected againſt him. It it had been ſome rare piece tha 
was cited , that he could not have come by it , it had been the more pardonabje. 
but it is an Exgliſ Statute which he might have found in every Bookbinders ſhoy 
in every Lawyers ſtudy, in every Juſtices of Peace Cloſet. And yet he is as conk. 
dent as Gawen the beſt Statute he could pick, out you may be ſure. How doth he 
know that ? We all ſee he never read it , nor knoweth whether it be a Statute 
no, Then he telleth us , there is not a Syllable in it concerning Spiritual Furiſdittin, 
well gueſſed by inſtin& : but tor once his inſtin& hath deceived him if excom. 
munication be any part of Spiritual Furiſdidion, there is more than one Syll:þ1 
of Spiriturl Juriſdiction in it, But concerning our Engliſh Statutes both ancien 
and new , which concern the caſting of Papal Authority out of the Kingdom, 1 
have given him a full atisfaGory account formerly, to which I refer him, 

We have ſeen how careleſs he is in reading over Laws before he anſwer them: 
Now let us obſerve the ſame Oſcitance or want of Ingenuity towards his adverſay, 
that he may learn what he gets by his falſifications, 


Nempe hoc quod Ueneri donate a virgine puppe. 


Real Falſifications retorted upon him inſtead of his feigned ones. He anſwered 
that to limit an Authority , implies an admittance of it in caſes to which the limitatin 
extends not, 1 replied , thattheſe ancient Laws of Exgland did not onely limit a 
Authority, but deny it, thatis, deny it in ſuch and ſuch cafes mentioned in theLawg 
deny it coaQively in the Exteriour Court, without the leave of the Sovereign Prince, 
So the Laws may differ, the reſtraints may differ the leave may differ indegrees accord 
ing to the difference of places, RY this denia). That which he beatethat 
is this, that we deny all Papal power whatſoever, but other Churches do onely limit it. 1 a 
ſwer, we do not deny the Biſhop of Rome all manner of power 3 We deny him 
not the power of the Keys , We deny him not any power purely Spiritual , Wed 
ny him not his beginning of Unity, it he could be contented with it : but We 
deny him all Coactive power, in the Exteriour Court , over the ſubjects of & 
ther Princes, without the Sovereigns leave. If ſome Princes give more leave 
than others, as finding it more expedient for their affairs We do not 
envy It, 

But he urgeth , that T do not deny equivalent Laws in France , Spain , Germany, 
Italy. I neither deny it , nor affirm it, or I affirm it onely inypart : [ Yes, there 
are ſome ſuch Laws in all theſe places by him mentipned, aps not ſo many, 
but the liberties of the French Church are much the ſame with/the Engliſh, ] Some 
ſuch Laws , not ſo many , much the ſame , are no proofs of Equipalence : or if he wil 
call them Equivalent , it is onely ſecundum quid not fimpliciter , \xeſpeQively in ſome 
caſes not Univerſally in all caſes. But hehath another place, which ſtriketh home 
where I affirm that | the like Laws may be found in Germany, Poland, France , 
Spain, Italy , Sicily, and if we will truſt Padre Paolo ,' the Papacy it ſelf, ] But 
did either I or Padre Paolo, ſpeak of thoſe ancient Engliſh Laws by me cited, made, 
to reſtrain the Uſurpations of the Biſhops of Rome ? So he ſaith, but it is a grob 
falſification. Idid neither ſpeak of them in that place, nor Padre Paolo : but we 
both ſpeak of another Law of a quite different nature from theſe , that is the Law 
of Mortmain , a Law mcerly Political to reſtrain men from giving Lands to the 
Church without Licenſe. Of this I faid there arefound like Laws to it in Germany, 
Poland, France, Spain, Italy , Sicily, and Padre Paolo addeth in the Papacy it ſelf 
What an adverſary have I to deal with , who either underfiandeth not what the 


Law of Mortmain is , or regardeth not how he falſifieth his Adverſarics words? 


But 
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But from theſe miſtaken and mishapen premiſſes, he draweth Tenn concluſions , 

every one of them driving, me to a contradiction or abſurdity at leaſt, The Firſt; 
Second , Third and Fourth , .are the ſame in Effect , or all comprehended in the 
Firſt , that 7t 2s oppoſite to the General opinion of the whole world , Catholicks , Prote- 
Pants , Puritans. Secondly , that it is againſt the profeſſion of the Proreftants , who 
extol that happy time when England was frreed from the Toke of Rome, Thirdly, that 
it contraditts our Reformation in the point of the Pope's Supremacy , there could be no 
Reformation of that which was not otherwiſe before, and therefore Henry the Eighth added 
ſomething of his own , to theſe ancient Laws. Fourthly , he ſaith that Dr. Hammond 
acknowledgeth , that Papal power was caſt out of England in Henry the Eighth's days, 
And the Sixth is, that this poſition is particularly oppoſite to the common conſent of the 
Catholick Countries , who all looked on Henry the Eighth , and the Church of England 
ever-ſince as Schiſmatical, Doubtleſs he meaneth Koman-Catholick Countries. Was 
it not enough to ſay that it was contrary to the General opinion of the whole 


| world, unleſs he added Proteſtants, and Reformers , and Dr. Hammond, and 


Roman-Catholicks , as if they were none of the World? Reader, I undertook 
to prove that Henry the Eighths Laws againſt the Ulurpation of the Roman Biſhop , 
were no new Laws , but ancient Laws of England 1 have done it by producing 
the ancient Laws themſelves, Five or Six Hundred years old : and I am yet rea- 
dy to ſhew farther , that they were nonew Laws then , but the Fundamental Laws 
of England ;, derived from the Firſt founding of the Britiſh and Engliſh Churches , 
25to the ſubſtance of them. To all my premiſſes or particularities ( as he calleth 
them) he hah been able to anſwer nothing , but leaves them to the Canon and 
ſealer Lawyers to ſcuffle about them : but utterly denicth my concluſion : but what 
an abſurdity that is, he is not ignorant, 

But alas ! what doth the World know of the Municipal Laws of England, un- 
tlwe inſtru&t them better ? and what opinions can Forreigners have of us, but 
what they leatn from him and his fellows ? We acknowledg with Dr. Hammond , 
that Papal Uſurpations were caſt out of England in Henry the Eighth's time : but 
we add, not by the creation of new Laws , but by the vigorous execution of the 
ancient Laws , being firſt renewed and confirmed by himſelf, We acknowledge 
that Henry the Eighth did finally ſhake of the Yoke of Rome, which could not have 
been done , if there had been nothing to have been ſhaken off or reformed : but 
this doth not hinder , but that his Predeceſſours did attempt to ſhake it off long be- 
fore , even at the firſt appearing of itz yea and did actually ſhake it off, for a time 
in a great part, 

His Fifth ObjeQtion is, that according to me , the Laws made by Henry the Eighth , 
did no more than the former Laws. Where did I ſay (o ? intil he is able to ſhew it 
me, ( which I ſhall expect at the Greek, Calends , ) I ſhall ſcore it up among his 
lefer Falfifications. And for his inference. which he makes , that he xever heard is 
pretended that they did ſhake off the Roman Toke in part , or for a time, therefore they 
did it not 3, it ſheweth but' his ignorance in the Laws and Hiſtories of his Native 
Countrey, If he had - peruſed them diligently, he might have obſerved how the 
Court of Rome and Crown of England , were long upon their Guards watching 
one another ; and the one or the other gained or loſt mutually , according tv 
the Vigour of their preſent Kings or Popes , oraccording to the exigence of the 
times, 

His Seventh ObjeQion , that the like Laws to ours in England were made in the 
Papacy it ſelf , but thoſe could not be againſt the Popes Headſhip of the Church : and his 
Tenth ObjeQion that then there never was a Papiſt Counttey in the world , becauſe e- 
Qurvalent Laws to ours were made in France, Spain , Italy , Sicily , Germany , Po- 
land, &c. And his anſwer to my demand | what Lawful Juriſdiction could re- 
main to the Pope in England , where ſuch and ſuch Laws had force 2 ] The ſame 
that remains ſtill to bim in France, Spain, Italy , where the likg Laws are in force , 
in his laſt paragraph 3, are a diſh of unſavoury muſhroms, all ſprung up from his 
own negligent miſtake or wilful Falſification (let him chuſe whether he will } in 
confounding the Laws of Mortmain with the other Laws againſt the Popes Uſurpa- 
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tions; Which 1 diſtinguiſhed exaRly both at the beginning of that diſcourle | the Via. pu+ 74+ 


Statute 
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; of the proof in Law reſteth upon the Aﬀirmer : but they are not able to ſhew {0 
| much as one ſingle At of Juriſdiction , which ever any Biſhop of Rome did in 


Statute of Mortmain juſtified | and at the Concluſion | But to leave thit Dy 
greſſion. | 4 

But befides this groſs errour , there want not other inconſequences and fallac 
in his diſcourſe 3 asin the Seventh Objection from the Popes particular Headlhi 
of his own Church, to an Univerſal Headſhip over the Catholick Church 
from an Headſhip of order , to a-Monarchical Headſhip of power 3 and in his 
Tenth Obietion from | like Laws | to the ſame Laws, from Laws made 
to Laws duely obſerved. We had Laws made againſt Nox-conformiſts in England 
will heconclude thence that we have no Non-conformiſts in England ? the apy: 
ment will hold better the contrary way , Ex malis moribus bong leges. Andin his 
laſt Paragraph , from Coactive Juriſdiction in the Exteriour Court , to Juriſdi&ion 
purely Spiritual in the Court cf Conſcience 3 and from CoaRtve JuriſdiQtion with 
the leave of the Prince to the ſame without leave. We ſce all Romay Catholic 
Countries, do {tint the Pope's Coattive Juriſdiction over their SubjeQts more te 
les, according to their ſeveral liberties , which they could not do at all, if he held 
it by Chriſts own Ordination. 

His Eighth Obje&ion, that »por this new Law wade by Henry the Eighth, En. 
gland ſtood at anotber diſtance than formerly from Rome , is a fallacy non cauſe proey. 
ſa, when a falſe cauſe is alligned for a true cauſe. Our Juſt Laws are not the jj 
cauſe of our diſtance from Rome : but the Popes unjuſt cenſures , and that chan. 
&er which ſome of our Countrey-men give of us. But this diſtance is greater + 
mong the Populacy than between the Eftates , who do not much regard the Pope 
cenſares , either in making or obſerving of Leagues, 

To his Ninth Objection in his order, and his laſt in my order, that this poftin 
takes away the Queſtion , and makes all the controvertiſts in England on both ſides wh 
in the air , becauſe it makes the Pope to have had no Authority there to be caſt ou. | 
anſwer, I wiſh it did, but it doth not. The Pope had Authority there, and Au 
thority uſurped fit to be caſt out , notwithſtanding our former good Laws, Bit 
yet I muſt confeſs this poſition doth much change the queſtion, from Spiritud 
Juriſdiftion in the Inner Court to CoaCtive Juriſdiction in the Exteriour Court, 
and makes him and many other ſuch Controvertiſts talk in the Air , who difpute 
onely about Headſhips and Firſt Moverſhips, when the true controverſie lyeth in 
point of Intereſt and profit. 


» and 
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SECT. IV, 


That the Britannick Churches were ever exempted from Forreign Furiſdiftion , fo th 
firſt Six Hundred years , and ſo ought to continue, 


' A Fter I had ſhewed the equality of the Apoſtles , except onely a priority d 

Order 3 and that the Supremacy of Power did not reſt in any ſingle Apoſio- 
lical Colledge 3 that National Patriarchs were the higheſt Order conſtituted by the 
Apoſiles in the Church 3 and how ſome Patriarchs came to be advanced above 6 
thers , with the true dignity of preheminence of Apoſtolical Churches : the ſum of 
all the reſt of this Seion might be reduced to a Syllogiſn, 


Thoſe Churches which were exempted from all F orreign Furiſdiftion for the Fil 
600 years , cannot be ſubjetied to any Foreign Furiſdiftion for the ſuture againſt thet 
own wills. 

But all the Britannick Churches were ever exempted from Forreign Furiſdidtion for tht 
Firſt Six bundred years, 


The Major propoſition was proved by me undeniably , out of the Firſt Genel 
Council of Epheſus; to which Mr. Serjeant hath obje&ted nothing. Next I pro [7 
ved the Minor. - Firſt by preſcription. Affirmanti incumbit probatio, The burthen By 


Britain, 
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ho the Britannick, Church , which was ancienter than the Romaz it (elf, and 
therefore could not be Subject to the Roman trom the beginning. Thirdly, becauſe 
the Britannick, Churches ſided with the Eaſtern Churches againſt the Roman ,; and 
therefore were not ſubje& to the Ronan. Fourthly, becauſe they had their Ordina- 
tions ordinarily at home , which is an Infallible ſign of a free Church ſubje& to no 
Forreign Juriſdiction. Laſtly becauſe they renounced all Subje&ion to the Biſhop 
of Rome. I am forced to repeat thus much to let the Reader ſee the contexture of 
my diſcourſe , which Mr. Serjeant doth whatfoever he can to conceal , or at lcaſt 
to confound and diſjoynt. 

Out of this he picketh here and there what he pleaſeth , Firſt , he leaFeth that 
my Tittle is the Vindication of the Church of England : but the Church of England 

derive no title from the Britannick or Scottiſh Churches. He never read, or quite 


cal 
forgetteth the State of the Queſtion. I will help his memory, Let him read the 


4 for the Firſt Six Hundred years. Secondly, I proved it from the Antiqui- . 


Vindication [ by the Church of England we underſtand not the E»gliſh Nation Vind. pa, 633 


alone, but the Engliſh dominion, including the Brittiſh , and Scottiſh , or Iriſh : 
Chriſtians. ] So at unawars he hath yeilded the Biſhopricks of Cheſter , Hereford , 
Worcefter ( for all theſe were ſuffragans to Caerleon) Wales , Cornwal, Treland I 
Scotland , with all the adjacent Iſlands , that is to ſay , two third parts of the Ex- 
gl} Dominion. 

Secondly , he pleadeth that for this many Hundred years they acknowledged the 
Popes Authority , as well as the Church of England. I anſwer , that this will do him 
nogood , nor fatiſhe the Council of Epheſus at all. which hath decreed exprefi 
in the caſe of the Cyprian Prelates , and they command the ſame to be obſerved, in all 
Provinces , that no Biſhop occupy another Province , which formerly and from the beginning 
was tot under the power of bim or his Predeceſſours , and if any do occupy another Pro- 
zince ( that in this caſe ) let him reſtore it? that the Canons of the Fathers be not ſleighted, 


Concih Epheſ. 


parti: AZ,7. 


But they who never exerciſed one Ac of Juriſdiction in the Brizannick, Iſland for / 


the Firſt Six Hundred years, cannot pretend that it was under their power , in the 
time of the Council of Epheſws, or long after, It was not for nothing that he con- 
cealed the words of the Council. 

Yet he asketh , what do the Scots concern the Church of Englands Vindication > Do 
they not ? Are not the Scots a part of the Britannick, Iſlands , and ſo comprehend= 
ed under the name of the Church of England in this Qneſtion ? Beſides he muſt 
know that I challenge ſome intereſt among, the Irp-Scots , from whom I derive my 
Epiſcopal Orders. Againſt the Triſo Ordination never any man had any pretenſe 
m1 exception to this day. The Iriſh were the ancient and principal Scots , and the 
Britannick, Scots a colony derived from them. That they are the ancient Scots, who 
did joyn with the Britains in not ſubmiting to the Sce of Rome , I ſhall ſhew him 
clearly from the Authority of Lawrence , Succeſſour to St. Anſtin in his Arch-biſho- 
prick, and the other Engliſh Biſhops of that Age, in their Letter to the Biſhops of 
Seotland , To conclude be took, not onely care of the new Church collefied of the Engliſh , 
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but of the old T1babitants of Britain , and alſo of the Scots who Tubabit Ircland , the "Rey: 


next Jland to Britain. For aſſoon as he kyew that their life aud profeſſion in their Coun- 
try, was likg that of the Britains in Britany not Eccleſiaſtical , &c, That is to ſay 
not Roman. He ſeeth I had ſome reaſon not to leave out the Scorg. 

Beſides the Britains , the Scots , and the Triſh, Turged that | the great King- 
doms of Mercia and Northumberland were converted by the Scots , and had their 
Religion and Ordination firſt from the Scots , afterwards among themſelves, with- 
out any Forreign dependance , and ſo were as free as the Britains, ] He faith all tho 
firce lyeth in theſe words [ without any Forreign dependance ] which T obtrude port 
them without any proof. His miſtakes are infinite , my proof is demonſirative , 
They who had their firſt Ordination from the Scors , and ever after were Ordained 
among themſelves, never had any Ordination from the Biſhop of Rome : and con- 
ſequently were never Subje& to the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Rome : For is a 
maxim in the Law,and is moſt evident in the caſe of the Cyprian Biſhops in theCoun« 
cil of Epbeſus,thayghe right of Juriſdi&tion doth follow the right of Ordination. And 
if it were not , yet what man in his right wits could imagin , that the. Scors who 
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were the converters , ſhould renounce ſubjeCtion to the Biſhop of Rome themſgya 
and teach their converts, the Mercians and Northumbrians to ſubmit to the Biſhop 
of Rome 

But if I had ſaid no more, but onely that they were without any Forreign depen- 
dence , it had been enough on my part. It belongeth not to me to prove 
a Negative, and ſuch a continued Negative as this is : but the burthen of the 
proof reſteth wholy upon him , both in reaſon and Law , to prove his affirmative 
that the Mercians and Northumbrians did depend upon the Biſhop of Rome in thok 
days, in point of praQice, for Ordination and Juriſdiction 3 which he is not al 
to do. What he addeth , that T ſaid Ordination is nothing at all to Furiſdiftion: is gy 


want of Underſtanding, becauſe he is not able to diſtinguiſh between the right of 


Ordination , and the Af of Ordaining. We attribute to the Scots the A of 04. 
daining, , not a Superiour right of Ordination. 

In the next place I urged , that [| a world of Britzſþ Chriſtians ſtayed behind 
among the Saxox Conquerours , every where all over England, ſuch whom they 
had no caulc to fear for their power, aCtivity, or influence upon othersz which 
conquered Chriſtians had a right to the juſt priviledges of their Anceſtours, ] pt; 
would perſwade us, Firſt that all of them , or all except ſome few fled into Wils 
or Cornwal. What to do ? To be repacked there as Herrings ? or like Came. 
ons to live upon the air and leave all the reſt of the Kingdom deſolate ? It was nx 
Ten, or Twenty, nor a Hundred, nor a Thouſand little Veſſels , could bri 
over Saxons enough with their Wites and Children and Servants , to plant th 
Kingdoms of England We ſee dayly , that the very Armies of ſuch Conquerour 
do conſiſt for the greater part of Natives , and that it is not their Forreign nun 
bers, but their military skill and reſolution which gaineth them the victory, Look 
upon all the Kingdoms of the World , Traly, Spain, France , England, &, 


| And what are they but mixed ſocieties of Forreigners and Natives , Conqueroun 


and Conquered perſons, now incorporated with little or no diſtinGion , by 
tracof time. After the Norwan Conqueſt , Hundreds of Engliſh inhabited os 
for one Norman, In the beginning, of the late InſurreQion in Ireland , notwith 
ſtanding thoſe great numbers which came over daily into Ireland and Scotland ,t 
ſeek for plantations , for Thirty or Forty years together , yet there were Ten hiþ, 
for one Engliſh and Scotch : and yct we do not find that theſe Saxox Wars wer þ 
bloudy as the Iriſþ Wars , or that either they perſecuted the perſons of the Briziz 
with cruelty , or ſo much as demoliſhed their Churches. 

But he ſuppoſeth , that if there were any ſuch Britiſh Chriſtians , yet they became 
ſubjeft to the Pope, I believe ſome of them were ſubje& to the Pope as to the Biſboy 
of their Mother Church, and all of them as to the Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Chur, 
that is, to be guided by his grave adviſe and direction : but I deny that ever the 


| Saxon Biſhops were ſubject to the Pope , as to an abſolute Monarch by Chriftsom 


Ordination, or that the Pope enjoyed the Sovereign Patronage of the Saxon Churdy 
or the Supreme Legiſlative Judiciary cr diſpenſative power over it. This the 


Saxon Kings and their Biſhops under them eyer enjoyed, as the Britains did befor 


them : and this is all which our Kings defire , or we claim for them, IF he har 
any thing to ſay to this point, let him bring authorities not words. 

He faith , This is all one as if ſome few men ſetling by accident in France , ſhould pre 
tend an exemption from the French Laws, and exped Engliſh priviledges, Nay , iti 
clear contrary , as if ſome French-men comming into Britain , and planting and 
propagating there , ſhould expeR the Britiſh priviledges to their poſterity. 9 
the Saxons 'planting in Britain, ſo ſoon as their poſterity was capable of then 
on Parutng Chriſtians, might juſtly claim the Libertics and priviledges of Britiþ 

riſtians, ' 


I aid | the Saxon Conqueſt gave them as good title to the priviledges as to the | 
Lands of the Britains. J He ſtileth it , a rare reaſon ,, as if T meant that Eccleſiaſtical 


TurFdittion, were a thing of that nature to be won by the ſword. Or rather as if he 
meant CoaQive ariſdicion in the Exteriour Court, and Juriſdiction purely Spr 
ritual , which Chriſt left unto his Church , is all one. I do not mean that powet 


purely Spiritual is to be won by the Sword : byt I believe that exption from = L 
re © 
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Five power in the Exteriour Court is to be won by the ſword. So the Scots eaſed 
the Archbiſhop of Tork, of the trouble of a great part of his province. + So juſt 
Conquerours may , and do often change the External policy of the Church , for 
the publick good. . - . 4h Ry k 
He bids me , ſpew that the Engliſh Biſhops were impowered by the Britiſh Biſhops, or 
elſe let me confeſs that they could inherit no priviledges from them, I can ſhew him that 
1my ſelf was impowered, and did receive my Epiſcopal Ordination trom theanciene 
Scotch Biſhops by an uninterrupted Succelhon 3 And many Engliſh Biſhops have re- 
received their Orders mediately or immediately from the Britiſh Biſhops. 
1 ſaid moſt truly , that before he can alledge the. Authority of the Council of Sardica 

” appeals to Rome , be muſt renounce the Dive inſtitution of the Papacy , or at leatk 
the Divine right of the Biſhop of Rome to the Papacy : becauſe that Canon ſubmit- 
ted it to the good pleaſure of the Fathers , and grounded it upon the Memory of St. Peter, 
not the inftitution of Chriſt, The reaſon of this conſequence is moſt evident. For 
the Conncil of Sardics would not, nor could have ſubmitted that which was the 
Popes right , by Chriſts own Ordination » to the good pleaſure of the Fathers , 
whether he ſhould have it or not 3 nor would have afligned their reſpect to the 
memory of St. Peter, for a ground of that, for which they had the Commandment of 
Chriſt ; But the Council of Sardics did ſubmit the Popes right to receive Appeals, 
to the good pleaſure of the Fathers, Placetne ? doth it pleaſe you that we honour the 
memory of $t. Peter ? Therefore , they did not hold this right of the Pope to re- 
ceive Appeals, to be due to the Pope by Chriſts own Ordinance or Commandment ; 
Thishe is pleaſed to call , a flat Falſification of .the Council, there being not a word in 
it , either concerning Papal power it ſelf or its inſtitution , but —_— Appeals onely. 
lam grown pretty well acquainted with his falſifications. Did I fay there was as 
ny thing in the Council , concerning, the Papacy or inſtitution of it ? if I did , let 
kim tell us where and when, or elle it is his own falſification. But by his own 
confeſſion 3 there is ſomething in the Council concerning Appeals to the Pope , 
and this is ſubmitted by the Council to the good pleaſure of the Fathers, and no 

izher ground afligned for it , than the reſpect to the memory of St. Petep: yet 
this right of receiving appeals is made by him and all his partakers, an Effential 
Branch of Papal power. Therefore ithe and his partakers fay true, the Council 
of Sardics did ſubmit an Eſſential Branch of Papal power , ( or Papal power in 
part ) to the good pleaſure of the Fathers 3 which is as much as to fay they held 
it not to be of Divine inſtitution. By this time I hope he underſtandeth my mean- 
ing better. 

ye preſutneth , that ſome Britiſh Biſhops ſate in the Council of Sardica 3 it' may be 
Athanaſius intimateth as much. He preſumeth that they aſſented to the Sardican Canon 
about Appeals. It may be , or ir may not be. I ſhould rather aſſent to their voting 


to acquit Athanaſiys , who teſtificth of them that they were right to the Nicene Faith, Epift.' ad Je 


But ſurely among all the ſubſcribers in the Sardican Council, there is not one Brj- VINIA8. 


tjþ Biſhop named. And in the Synodal Letters of the Council it felt , wherein they 
reckon all the Provinces , Britain is not named. But what is the right of recciving 
Appeals, to an Univerſal Monarchy, or the Decree of the Council , to Chriſts 
own Ordination ? If we would be contented to abrogate our old Laws, and give 
the Biſhop of Rome 1&ve to execute that power which the Sardican Fathers did give 


him, he would ſcorn it , and much more their manner of giving it , $i vobis placet; Concit. Sarde 
if it pleaſe you , or if it ſeem good zo your charity let us honour the memory of St, Peter \, ap. 3: 


as both the Latin and Greek edition have it. 

I faid that the Comncil of Sardica was no General Council after the Eaſtern Biſhops 
were departed , not out of any ill will to Athanefius, or favour to the Arrians ( as 
for Arrianiſm , the Sardican Fathers did no more than the Nicene had done before 
them : ) but out of another conſideration, becauſe the preſence of the Five great 
Patriarchs with their reſpe&ive Biſhops , or at leaſt the greater part of them , was 
ever more held neceſſary to the being of a General Council 3 as Bellarmine himſelt 
conteſſeth, that the Seventh Synod "odeed the Council of Conſtantinople againſt Images 
10 bave been no General Council , becauſe it had not Patriarchs enough. It the Council 


Bel. de con. I, 


of Sardiea had been a General Council , why do St. Gregory the great , Iſiodore l, Ca. 19% 
n 


Qq2 and 
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and Venerable Bede, quite omit it out of the number of General Councils > why 
did St. Auſtin , _— » and the African Fathers ſleight it > And which is more 
than all this , why do the Eaſtern Church', not reckon it among, their Seven Gene. 
ral Councils , nor the Weſtern Church , among their Eight Firſt General Councils z 
To conclude, why did the Exgliſh Church leave the Sardican Council out of the num» 
ber of General Councils, in the Synod of Hedifeld in the year 680. And embrace one. 
ly theſe for General Councils until that day, The Council of Nice, the Firſt of 
Avud $ Conſtantinople , the Firſt of Epheſoes, the Council of Chalcedon and the ſecond of 
pud 5peme - X ' 

an, 680: 1. Chalcedon ? Here he may ſee a plain'reaſon , why I ſay the Council of Sardie; Wa; 
169, never incorporated into the Exgliſh Laws. I would know whether he or 1 be 
/ of the old Engliſh Religion in this point 3 The Five Firſt General Councils were 
| incorporated into the Law of England: but the Council of Sardica was none of 
them, therefore no General Council. I have given him a further account concery. 

ing this Council , Se@. 1. c. 7. to which I refer him. 

I aid , and Ifaid moſt truly , that the Canons of the Sardican Council touchi 
Appeals were never received in England , nor incorporated into our Engliſh Laws, 
For proof hereof, I bring him an evident demonſtration out of the fundamental Lay 
of England, as it is recorded in that famous memorial of Clarendon 3 All 4 
in England maſt proceed regularly from the Archdeacon to the Biſhop , from the Biſh 
zo the Archbiſhop , and if the Archbiſhop failed to do Fuſtice , the Laſt complaint myſt by 
10 the King , to give order for redrefl, Our Anceſtours had not ſo much re< 
for Pope Fuliws , nor theught Appeals to Rome any honour to the memory of $+ 
Peter. . 

I aid , | the Canon of the Council of Sardica, was contradicted after by the 
Great Council of Chaleedon. | He rejoyneth that I neither thought the words wat 
citing , nor the Canon where the Abrogation of the Sardican Canon is found worth meg. 
tioning. Pardon me , I faid nothing of Abrogation , but I did ſay it contradiQed 
it : and for proof of the truth of what I aid , take the very words of two Canons 
of that Council , But if a Clerk have a cauſe againſt his own Biſhop , or againſt anuhe 

Cencil, Calc, Biſhop , let him be Fudged by the Synod of the Province : but if a Biſhop or a Clerkhaw 

Par. 2, All, 7, complaint againſt the Metropolitant of the ſame Province , let bim repair either to the pri 

14, cap-%* mate of the Dioceſt, or the See of the Royal City of Conſtantinople , and let him b 
judged there. We ſee every Primate , that js to ſay, every Patriarch in General in 
his own Dioceſs or Patriarchate , and the Patriarch of Conſtantinople in particular 
out of his own Dioceſs , is equalled by the Council of Cþalcedox to the Biſhop 
Rome, The famein effect is decreed in the Seventeenth Canon, that if there ſhall 
happen any difference concerning the poſſefſions of the Churches , it ſhall be lawful 
to them who affirm themſelves to be grieved, to ſue before the Holy Synod of the Province: 
but if any man be grieved by his Metropolitan , let him be judged by the Primate of the 
Dioceff, or by the Holy See of Conſtantinople. 

T have read thoſe filly Evaſions , which your greateſt Schollars are forced tomake 
uſe of, for anſwers to theſe downright Canons. Sometimes by Primate of the 
Dioceſs ( which ſignifieth all Patriarchs) they underſtand the Pope, Do men uſe 
ſuch improper expreſſions, which no man can underſtand in penning of Laws? 
Is it not a great condeſcenſion for the Viſible Monarch of, all Chriſtendom , to 
ſtoop to ſo mean a Title as the Primate of one ſingle Dioceſs. But alas, it will do 
him no good : For if it were taken in this ſenſe, it were the moſt unjuſt Canon in 
the world , to deprive all Patriarchs of their Patriarchal Juriſdiction , except the 
Patriarch of Rome and Conſtantinople, The Council which is ſo careful to preſerve 
the Biſhop his right , and the Metropolitan his right , could not be fo careleſs to 
deſtroy Patriarchal right; or the Patriarchs themſelves, who were preſent at the 
making of this Canon , ſo ſtupid to joyn in it. 

At. other times they tell us that this is to be underſtood onely of the Firſt inſtance, 
not of Appeals. This is weaker and weaker, What hath a Mctropolitan to do 
with private cauſes of the Firſt inſtance , out of his own Biſhoprick ? What have 
Patriarchs of Rome and Conftantinople to do, to judge cauſes of the Firſt Inſtance 
in other Patriarchates ? The caſe is clear : if any man be grieved by his Biſhop, 
he may appeal to his Metropolitan and a Synod 3 and if any man be grieved = [us 
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Mctropolitan he may Appeal to his Patriarch. And if this abſurd ſenſe ( which 
they imagin ) were true , yet the Biſhop of Conſtantinople might receive Appeals, 
from all parts of the World , as well as the Biſhop of Rome. Let them wind, and 
wreſt, and turn things as they can , they ſhall never be able to recoggile the Papal 
ſions, with the Council of Chalcedon, 
| have neither changed my mind nor my note , concerning EleutbeRrus his Letter 
to King Lucius 3 1 did,-I do eſteem it to be of dubious Faith. So much I intimated 
f it be not counterfeit, | So much he intimated | as much as we have records 


in our Hiſtories. ] 1s it neceſſary with him to inculcate the ſame doubt over and 


over , ſo often as we nny take occaſion ? Thus far then we are of accord : but in 
the teſt we differ wholy, He is politive, as mach as we have Records , the Pope's 
Authority doth appear : 1 am as politive , as much as we have Records, the Ring's 
Authority doth appear. For if thoſe Records be true , 'Eleutherius lett the Legiila- 
tive part to King Lycius and his Biſhops, This was enough to anſwer him, 
Headdeth, though our Faith relieth on immediate Tradition for its certain-Rule, and 
not upon fragment Hof old Authors , that is in plain Engliſh, upon his bare word 
without any Authority. How ſhould a man prove ancient Tradition but by 
Authors? Yet after all this flouriſh , he produceth us not one old Author , but 
St. Proſper , a ſtranger to our affairs, and him to no purpoſe : who faith onely 
what he heard in Ttaly , that Pope Celeſtine ſent St. German in bis own ſtead to free 
the Britains from Pelagianiſm , and converted the Scots by Palladius. If all this were 
& true as Goſpel, it ſigniticrh juſt nothing. I have ſhewed formerly that there is 
noA& of Juriſdiction in it , but onely of the Key of Knowledge. He rejoyneth , 
that be relied on theſe words |_vice ſua ] in bis own ftead , which (heweth that it belang- 
edto bis Office to do itt, Why ſhould it not ? The Key of Order belongeth to a Bt- 
, as well as the Key of Juriſdiction : and more eſpecially to the Biſhop of an 
ftolical Church , as Pope Celeſtine was, and in ſuch a caſe as that was ( the Pe- 
lagian controverſie ) to teſtifie the Apoſtolical Tradition 3 he was bound by his 
Gffice to do it, and he truſted St. German to do it in his place. All this is nos: 
thing to the purpoſe 3 there is no Act of Juriſdiction in the caſe but of charity and 
Devotion. Yet if it were not altogether impertinent to the purpoſe we have in 
band , I ſhould ſhew him that there is Ten times better ground to believe that 
it was done by a French Synod , than by Pope Celeftin 3 not out of an obſcure Au- 


thor , but out of Authentick undoubted Hiſtories 3 as Conſtantine in the Life of St; 


German, Venerable Bede , Matthew Weſtminſter , and many ochers. Is it not ſtrange, 
that they being ſo much provoked, are not able to produce a prook of one Papal 
AR of Juriſdiction done in Britain for the firſt ſix Hundred years. 

Here he catcheth hold at a ſaying of mine, which he underſtandeth no more than 
the Man in the Moon , that ( all other rights of Juriſdiction, do follow the right 
of Ordination ) which he taketh as though I meant to make Ordination it (elf to 
bean AR of Juriſdition, though I deny it, and diſtinguiſh it from ir. To make 
the Reader to underſtand it : we muſt diſtinguiſh between actual Ordination , 
and aright to ordain, Actual Ordination , where there was no precedent Obliga- 
tion for that perſon to be ordained, by that Biſhop, doth imply no Juriſdiction at 
al; but if there was a precedent right in the ordainer to ordain that man , and 
a precedent Obligation in the perſon ordained to be ordained by that Biſhop , 
then it doth imply , all manner of Juriſdiction , ſaitable to the quality of the or- 
dainer 3 as if he were a Patriarch , all Patriarchal Juriſdiction, if he were a Me- 
tropolitan , all Metropolitical Juriſdiction, if he were a Biſhop, all Epiſcopal 
Juriſdiction, And the inference holdeth likewiſe on the contrary ſide, that where 
there is no right precedent to ordain , nor Obligation to be ordained, there is no 
Juriſdiction followeth : but I ſhewed out of our own Hiſtories, and out of the 
Roman Regiſters , {o far as they are ſet down by Platins, that the Biſhop of Rome 
had no right to ordain our Britiſh Primates , but that they were ordained at home 3 
and therefore 'the Biſhopof Rome, could have no Juriſdiction over them. 


» Down Derr) 
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I faid no more of Phocas but this, that [ the _ pretenſes were more from p tc, Sect. 6. 


Phocas than 3, Peter. ] He referreth me to his an{wer to Dr. Hammond. And 1 
refer him to Dr. Hammond for a reply , as impertinent to my preſent buſineſs. 
When 
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When I did firſt apply my thoughts to a ſad meditation upon this Subjec, x 
confeſs ingenuouſly , that which gave me the moſÞtrouble , was to ſatigfe my " 
fully about the Popes Patrizrchate: but in concluſion, that which had been x cauſe 
of my trouble , proved a means of my final ſatisfaction. For ſeeing it is general] 
confeſſed ; the Biſhop of Rome 'was a Patriarch , I concluded that he cou 
not be a al Monarch, The reaſons of my reſolution I have ſet down and 
received no anſwer : yet it ſhall not ſeem irkſom to me to xepeat them , 25 deſir 
nothing but the diſcovery of the truth. Firſt I argue thus , the Sovereign Govern. 
ment , and the ſubordinate Government , of the ſame perſon in the ſame loci 
or body Politick or Eccleſiaftick , is inconſiſtent : but the Pope's pretended Me. 
narchy or Supremacy of power over the whole Church » and his Patrjarcha] th. 
nity in the ſame Church, are a Sovereign and Subordinate Government of the ſame 
perſon in the ſame body Eccleſiaſtick. The reaſon of the Major is becauſe SOvereign 
power is ſingle of one perſon or Society : but this Subordinate power is con; 
of fellow Patriarchs. Sovercign power 35 Univerſal, but this Subordi 


nate 
is particular. And therefore as a Quadrangle cannot be a Trygrglc , Nor kr Kiy 
a Sherif of a Shireor a Preſident of a Province within his own Kingdome : M, 


ther can the Tame perſon be an Vniverſall Monarch and a particular Patriarch, 

Secondly, the Spiritual Sovercignty of the Roman Biſhop , is pretended to b 
by Divine right, his Patriarchal power is confeſſedly by human right ; but x Spiti 
tual Sovereignty by Divine right, and an inferiour dignity by human right are in. 
conſiſtent, As it is abſurd to fay , that God ſhould make a man a Prince, and ae 
the people make him a Peer ; or God ſhould give him a greater Dignity, and after 
wards the people confer a leſs upon him. | | 

Thirdly, a Sovereignty above the Canons, befides the Canons , againſt the 
Canons , to make them , to abrogate them , to ſuſpend them with a Nox obſtante 
to diſpenſe with them at pleaſure, where the Canons gives no diſpenſatiye Power 
and a SubjeQion to the Canons, to be able to do nothing againſt them are incoy. 
ſiſtent : but ſach a Sovereign power is above the Canons, and ſitch a Patriarch 
power is ſubject to the Canons, therefore they arc inconſiſtent. 

All the anſwer he offereth to theſe two inſtances 3 the one that Biſhop Uſher ws 
at onre Biſhop of Ardnagh * and as ſuch the Biſhop of Derries ſuperiour, T anſwer 
firſt he miſtaketh much-, the Primacy of Ireland and the Archbiſhoprick of Aranaj 
are not two diſtin dignities , but one and the {elf fame dign 


ut one | ity: but the Monar 
chical power of the Pope by Divine right, and his Patriarchal power by human 
right, are two diſtin& dignities. Secondly , the Primate of Treland is not indoy- 
c 


with Monarchical power: but all the difficulty here lycth in the conjunRion df 
Monarchical power and Subordinate power. His other inſtance , muſt a prſn 
leave off to be Maſter of his own family , becauſe be is made King , and his Anthoriy 
extendeth over all-England. I anſwer, Firlt, his argument Is a tranſition into a 
ther kind, or an excurſion from one kind of power to another 


3 from Politica 
power in the Commonwealth to an Occonomical power in the Family. Secondy, 


it is one thing to make an inferiour perſon a King, and another thing to makes 
King a Conſtable , or to make Sovereignty and Subordinaticn conſiſt together, 
When a King doth diſcharge the place of a General of an Army, he acquireth no 
new dignity , or power , or place, no man calleth him my Lord General ; buthe 
doth it as a King, by his Kingly power , to which no higher or larger POWer can 
be added : but the Biſhop of Rome did not , doth not exerciſe Patriarchal power, 
by virtue of his Monarchy by Divine Or 


dination , but by human right 3 Firſt, by 
cuſtom or preſcription 3 and then by the Authority of the Council of Njce. All the 
world feeth and acknowledgeth that the Biſhop of Rom 


e hath more powet in his 
Biſhoprick than he hath out of it in the reſt of his Province; and more power il 
his Province , than he hath out of it in his Patriarchate » and more power in his 
own Patriarchate, than he hath in anothers Patriarchate : by 


dg : t if he had a Sovereig- 
ty of Power and Juriſdiction by Chriſts own Ordination, he ſhould have the ſame 
power every where, if he had a Sovercignty of power and Juriſdiction by Chriſt 


own Ordination , then all Patriarchal power ſhould flow trom him, as trom the 
Original Fountain of all Eccleſiaſtical honour, But the contrary is molt apparert, 


chat 
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that all the Patriarchs, even the Roman himlelt, did owe their Patriarchal power 
to the cuſtoms ofthe Church , and Canons of the Fathers, Theſe are the reaſons 
why 1 conceive Monarchical power and Patriarchal power , to be inconfiſtent in 
one and the ſame perſon : but the Pope was confeſſedly a Patriarch , therefore 
no Monarch. TY, 

The next thing which cometh to be obſerved , is his exceptions to Dioxothus the 
learned Abbat of Bangor his anſwer to, Auſtin , profeſhing Canonical Obedience to 
the Archbiſhop of Caerlean in his own name , and the name of the BritiſÞ Church , 
and diſclaiming all obedience , except of Brotherly love , to the Biſhop of Rome. 
His Firſt exception was the naming of the Biſhop of Rome |_ Pope |] without any 
addition of name or place, contrary to the uſe of thoſe times. For anſwer I 


committed him and his friend Bellarmin together , When the word Pope is put alone > Bolb. B. &. fas 


don 


rebuketh me for folly , to think that Catholick writers cannot diſagree , and an- 
ſwereth the Council that though the word | Pope | be alone without addition , yet which 
is equivalent, the comitant circumſtances ſufficiently indigitate perſon. For the words were 


ſpoken by Boniface the Pope's Vicegerent. As it there were not the ſame indigitating 


circumſtances here as well as there , the words being ſpoken by Auſtin the Pope's 
Legate and Vicar as well as Boniface , in the name of Pope Gregory to the Britains ; 
which were anſwered here by Dinoth. 

His Second exception to Dinotbs Teſtimony is , that there was no ſuch Biſhop- 
tick as Caerlem in thoſe days , the Sce being removed from Caerleoz to Menevia or 
&, Davids , Fifty years before this. That it was removed betore,this T acknowledge; 
but how long before, this is uncertain. Some Authors make St. Gregory and St; 
David, to&ave died on one day ſome years after this meeting. And it is an uſual 
thing for Biſhopricks to have two names, as the Biſhoprick of Offory and Kilkenny 
is the ame Bithoprick : The Biſhoprick of Kerry and Ardfert is the ſame Biſhoprick 
the See of Derry was long removed from Aſftragh to Derry,betoxe it was commonly cal- 
led the Biſhoprick of Derry 3 and ſo was Lindesfern to Durrbam, I produced Two 
witneſſes for this very place of Caerleon , that it Kill retained the vid name. The 
one the Britiſh Hiſtary 3 then died David the moſt holy Archbiſhop of Caerleon in the 
City of Menevia, And yet it is thought , that the Firit removal of the Sce was 
made by Dubritizs to Landaff , and after from Landaff to Menevia by St. David , at 
whoſe death it was ſtiled the Archbiſhoprick of Caerleon. The other witneſs was 
Geraldus Cambrenſis , we bad at Mcnevia Five and Twenty Archbiſhops of Caexleon 
ſucceſſively, whereof $t. David was the Firſt: He takes no notice of the Firſt Teſti- 
mony, and puffs at the Second and fleights it : but an{wereth nothing material , 
but that which will cut the throat of his cauſe , bad Caerleons ——_ ( faith 
he ) onely for ſome conveniency , reſided at Mcnevia , and the right of Furiſdidion ſtill 
belonged to Cacrleon , it might more eaſily be conceived faifible. Take notice then 
that the Biſhops of Caerleon did remove from a populous City in thoſe days, ( as 
Caerlegion or the City of the Roman Legion was ) to Menevis , onely for the con- 
veniency of a ſolitary life , and contemplative Devotion; and it is more than pro- 
bable , that the ative part of his Juriſdition was ſtill executed at Caerleon, The 
See is changed fo ſoon as the Church is builded : but the City will require longer 
time , to be fitted for Inhabitants and furniſhed. All that he oppoleth to this, 
is that was ordinarily called the Biſhoprick, of Menevia. Who doubteth of it ? but that 
doth not prove that it was not alſo called Caerleon. It was Firſt the Biſhoprick of 
Caerleon alone , then the Biſhoprick of Caerleon or Menevia indifferently , afterward 


the Biſhoprick of Menevie or St. Davids indifferently , and now the Biſhoprick of. 


St. Davids onely, He carpeth at the name of Caerleon upon Veke. Why fo? why 
not as well Caerleox upon Ocke , as Kingſton upon Hull , or Newark, upon Trent , 


_ or Newcaſtle upon Tine ? Where there are ſeveral Cities of one name , as there were 


Caerlegions or Cities of Roman Legions in Britain , it is ever uſual to give them fuch 
a mark of diftintion, 

But why doth he wrangle about names, and perſecute an innocent paper after 
this 


bleſſed and Apoſtolical man the Pope , doth command us this , | without cap» 314 


the Biſhop of Rome is onely to be underftood , as appeareth ont of the Council of Chalce- Rom. Ponte 
Ph moſt 
' adding Leo or Rome or the City of Rome or any other thing, Heleighteth Bellarmin and 
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this manner ? The thing is fure enough , that there was one Dznoth a learned AF, 
bat of Bangor at that time, who did oppoſe Auſtin , and ſtand for the Juriſdi&ion 
of his own Archbiſhop of Caerleo# or Menevia , chuſe you whether. Thus much 
he himſelf acknowledgeth in this very Paragraph , citing out of Pit ews , a book 
of this very Dinovbs, the Title whereof was Defenſorium Furiſdiftionis Sedig Mecne. 
p. $44 venſis 3 an apology for the Furiſdifion of the See of Menevia, And againſt whom 
ſhould this apology be , but againſt A»ftin and the Romans ? no men elſe did op- 
poſe the JuriſdiRtiou of the Biſhop of Menevia, With this agreeth that of Vezerg, 
Bede , that Auſtin by the belp of King Ethelbert , called to a conference ( or Coungi ) 
—_ _ the Biſhops and Dodors of the greateſt and xeareſt Province of the Britains : and began ty 
aaa perſwade them with Brotherly admonitions , to hold Catholich Peace with him , to ungy. 
take the common work, of Preaching to' the Pagans , for they obſerved not Eaſter jy &n 
time , and did many other things contrary to the Unity of the Church. The end of hi 
firſt Aſſembly was , they would give no aſſent , neither to the Prayers nor exhortating; 
nor reprebenſions of Auſtin and his fellows , but preferred their own Traditions before il 
others throughout the Church, And among all their Traditions , there was nors 
which they held more tenaciouſly , then this inſerted in this Manuſcript, that ; 
the Independent Juriſdiction of the Britiſh Primate, which they never deſerted tij 
after the Norman Conqueſt, To maintain the Independence of their own Primate 
is as much as to diſclaim obedfence to the Pope, 
But this is clearer in their reſolution after the Second Synod , whereat were ſerex 
Britiſh Biſhops and very many learned men , eſpecially of the moſt noble Monaſtery of Bar- 
gor, whereof that time Dinoth was Abbat 3 who gave this final anſwer to Aufin 
Three demands, mentioned here by Mr. Serjeant , At illi nibil horum ſe facturos, w- 
que illum pro Archiepiſcopo babituros efſe reſpondebant : They anſwered they would 4 
none of them , nor bold him for an Archbiſhop. Here we {ce Dinoth was Abbat at that 
timez" Dinoth was preſent at that Council , and all the Britains did nofonely rex 
thoſe Three propoſitions ( which he acknowledgeth: ) but did moreover in wv 
nouncing, Auſtin, diſclaim St. Gregories authority over them, whoſe Legate he ws, 
"What is this leſs than Dinoths Manuſcript ? 
The Author of the old BritiÞ} Hiſtory called Brutus , relateth this anſwer of the 
Britains thus z Se Caerleonenfi Archiepiſcops obedire wolniſſe, Augyſtino autem Roms 
#0 Legato omnino noluifſe : That they would obey the Archbiſhop of Caerleon, but 
they would not obey Auſtin the Roman Legate. Here he hath expreſs Teſtimony df 
their adhering to their Britiſh Primate , and their renouncing Papal authority , and 
Laſtly of the very name of the Archbiſhop of Cacrleon at that day. To the fame 
purpoſe Graiws in Scala Cronica , and Grocelinus in his greater Hiſtory are cited by 
Caius de Antiquit : Acad, Cantab. 
: With them agrecth Geoffrey of Monmouth , who faith there were at leaſt One ard 
, De rl. & Twenty Hundred Monks in the Monaftery of Bangor , who did all live by the labour of 
gf ws . * * theirown hands, and there Abbat was called Dinoth , marvelouſly learned in the libs 
ral Arts, who ſhewed to Auſtin ( requiring ſubje&ion from the Britiſh Biſhops , an 
perſwading them to undertake with him the common labour of Preaching ) by diverſerts 
ſons , that they did owe him 10 ſubjefion , nor t0 Preach to their enemies. Seeing thy 
bad an Archprelate of their own, &c. And a little after , Ethelbert King of the Ker 
tiſhmen , when he ſee the Britains did diſdain to ſubje& themſelves to Auſtin , and # 
diſpiſe bis Preaching , ſtirred up the Saxon Kings to colleft a great Army againſt Bangor, 
20 deftroy Dinoth the Abbat, and the other Clerks of that Monaſtery , who bad diffiſe 
Auſtin, This is the very ſame in effe& with Dinoth's Welſh Manuſcript: and thete- 
fore it was no Welſh Ballad , Firſt made in Edward the Sixths time , by ſome Engliſh 
Schoolmaſter, to teach Welſhboys Engliſh , as Mr. Serjeant vapourcth, 
Tin. Camb, 1: With him agreeth Giraldus Cambrenſis , But yet always until Wales was fully jo 
2 cl, duced, which was done by Henry the Firſt King of the Engliſh , the Biſhops of Wals 
were conſecrated by the Archbiſhop of Menevia. And he { the Archbiſhop of Menevis ) 
in like manner was conſecrated by others , as being his Suffragans , without making 
profeſſion of SmbjeAion at all to another Church, They all agree in this , the Brita 
were evnnlparuand dunirun, allways ordained at home, independant upon any for 
reign Prelate , ought no ſubjeRion to Rome. And therefore it is no great wonder, 
i 
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Pope Gregory did not know when he was the tavourite both of the Pope and 8ede Ec HR 
ople , not long bctore his own promotion to the Papacy , whether the Iſlanders if. 2+ <1. 


\ Britain were Pagans or Chriſtians. | 

To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaketh Nicholas Trevet , who having commended this Di. 
woth for a learned and a prudent man, he addeth that Auſtin meeting bim did demand, 
that they ſhould perform ſubjedtion to bim , as @ Legate ſent intothis Land by the Pope and 
Court of Rome 3 and demanded further that be would belp bim in Preaching : but he 
lenied the one and the other. Still Subjection is denied. With theſe, Balew writing 
of Dinoth and the life of Auſtin in Sir Henry Spellman, and all our Antiquaries do 
ee exactly. And none of our Hiſtoriographers that I know , do diſagree from 
i in the 1ealt , who Write upon that ſubject , though ſome ſet it down more fully 
han others. Judge now Reader of Mr. Serjeants knowledge or ingenuity , who 
relleth thee ſo conhdently that the right of Subjedion never came into play ; and when 
1 aid the Britiſh Clergy , did renounce all obedience to the Biſhop of Rome , Citing, 

Bede and all others, | telling me ſo confidently that T belied Bede and all our 
Hiſtoriographers at once. 1 challenge him to name but one Hiſtoriographer , who 
—— the contrary , to that which all theſe do affirm: if he be not able (as 
he is not y I might afely ſay without asking him leave, that it ſtriketh the 

jon dead. 

_ Third exception , that it appeareth not that Sir Henry Spellman fouud any 0- 
ther Antiquity in that Welſh Manuſcript worth mentioning , is ſo dull and unſigni- 
icant 2 piece , that I will neither trouble my {elf nor the Reader with it. An4 
fach like are his other Objections , which he preſſeth not , but toucheth gently : 
the Heads of them will not merit a repetition , having been anſwered already by 
Dr. Hammond. 

But when he is baffled in the cauſe, he hath a reſerve, that Venerable Bede, and 
Gildas , and Fox in his Acts and Monuments , do brand the Britains for wicked 
men, making them as good as Atheiſts : Of which Gang if this Dinoth were one , he 
wil neither wiſh the Pope ſuch friends , nor envy them to the Proteſtants, What needed 
this, when he hath got the worſt of the cauſe , to revenge himſelf like a Piece 
with a ſtink ? we read no other Character of Dixoth , but as of a pious learned and 
prudent man. If Gildas , or Bede , have ſpoken any thing to the prejudice of the 
Fritains , it was not intended againſt the whole Nation, but againlt particular per-- 
ſons, there were St. Davids , St. Dubriciw's , St. Thelaus's , St. Oudocew's and 
Dinoths az well as ſuch perſons as are intended by Gildas or Beds, What have they 
kid more of the Britains , than God himſelf and his Prophets have ſpoken of his 
own People, or more than the Saxons have faid one of another , or more than 
may be retorted upon any Nation in Ewrope ? Have Gildas or Beda ſaid more of 
the Britains , than St. Bernard and others have faid of the Iriſh ? and yet Ireland 
was deſervedly called the Iſland of Saints. The Queſtion is whether the Britiſh 
Church , did ever acknowledge any SubjeQtion to the Biſhop of Rome: Let him 
adorn this Sparta , and leave other impertinencies, 
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SEC Ti 


That the King and Church of England bad ſufficient authority , to withdraw their obe- 
dience from Rome. 


T5 Sixth Chapter of my Vindication comprehended my Fourth ground con- 
filting of theſe Three particulars. That the King and' Church of England, 
had ſufficient authority to reform the Church of aged 3 that they had 
{ufficient grounds for doing it , and that they did it with due moderation. His 
Rejoynder to this my Fourth ground is divided into Three SeQions , whereof this 
is the Firſt, Whatſoever he prateth in this Seftion of my ſhuffling away the whole 
Queſtion , by balking the Biſhop of Rome's divine right to his Sovereignty of power 
to treat of his Patriarchal right , which is humane 3 is firſt vain, for 1 always was 
and ftill am ready to joyn Iffue with him concerning the Biſhop of Romes Divine 

; Rr right 
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right to a Monarchichal power in the Church 3 faving always to my {elt ant 
cauſe this advantage , that a Monarchy and a Patriarchate of the ſame pcrſon x 
the fame Body Eccleſiaſtical are inconſiſtent. And this right being faved , x pa 
more willingly joyn iſſue with him about the Pope's Monarchy , than about hj; 
Patriarchate. Secondly , as it is vain, fo it is altogether impertinent , for g 
ground is this , that a Sovercign Prince hath power within his own Dominion 
tor the publick good, to change any thing in the external Regiment of the Churc 
which is not of Divine inſtitution : but the Popes pretended Patronage of the x,. 
gliſþ Church , and his Legiſlative Judiciary and diſpenſative power, in the Exterj- 
our Courts of the ſame Church , do concern the external Regiment of the Church, 
and are not of Divine Inſtitution. Here the hinge of our controverſic doth moye 
without encombring our ſelves at all with Patriarchal Authoriry, Thirdly [ Gy 
that this diſcourſe is not 'onely vain and extravagant , but is hkewiſe falſe ; The 
Pope's Patriarchal power , and the Authority of a Biſhop of an Apoſtolical Church, 
as the keeper of Apoſtolical Traditions depoſited in that Church , are the faire 
flowers in his Garland. Whatſoever power he pretendeth to, over the why 
Church of Chriſt , above a Primacy of Order, is altogether of human right; any 
the application of that primacy to the Biſhop of Rome , is altogether of humane 
right. And whatſoever he preſumeth of the Univerſal Tradition of the Chriſtian 
Church, or the Notion which the former and preſent world , and we our ſelves bef, 
the reformation had of the Papacy , that is, of the Divine right of the Pope's Sove. 
reignty , is buta bold, a ratling , groundleſs brag. I did and do afhrm, that the 
Pope hath quitted his Patriarchal power above a Thouſand years ſince z not explj. 
citly, by making a formal reſignation of it , but implicitly , by aſſuming to himſe 
a power which is inconſiſtent withit. 

I was contented to forbcar further diſputing about Patriarchal rights, upon Two 
conditions 3 One that he ſhould not preſume, that the Pope is a Spiritual Monarch, 
without proving it. The other that he ſhould not attempt to make Patriarchal 
priviledges , to be Royal Prerogatives. This by one of his peculiar Idjotiſms , he 
calleth bribing of me, If he had had fo much civility in him, he might rather hare 
interpreted it a gentle forewarning, of him of Two errours , which I was ſure he 
would commit. After all his bravadoecs, all that he hath pretended to prove, is 
but a Headſhip, a Firſt Moverſhip , a Chief Governſhip , about which we have no 
difference with them : and all the proot he bringeth even of that , is a bold pre- 
ſumption , that there is ſuch an immediate Tradition, There is not ſo much x 
National Tradition , for thoſe brances of Papal power which we have rej@ed, 
and much leſs for the Divine right of them. And if there were ſuch a particular 
Tradition , yet wanting both perpetuity and Univerſality , we deny that it is a fu 
ficient proof of any right. This and the priviledge to receive appeals, which is2 
Protopatriarchal priviledge , is all he produceth, 

If he would know what a Spiritual Monarch is , let him conſult with Sander: 


de Viſtbili Monarchia, and Bellarmine in his Firſt Book de Pontifice Romano. But 


he is quite out of his aim, who knoweth no mean between a flat Tyrant and a 
ordinary Chief Governour. Upon theſe Terms, a Preſident of a Council , a Maſter 
of a Colledge , a Major of a Corporation , ſhould be fo many Monarchs. I have 
ſhewed him what are thoſe Branches of Sovereign Mcnarchical power which the 
Popes have uſurped , and when each Uſurpation did begin , ( the firſt of them+ 
bout 1100. years after Chriſt, ) with rhe oppoſition that was made unto them by 
the King and Kingdom of England. Ifhe will ſpeak to the purpoſe , let himfj 
to theſe in particular, and trouble us no more with his chief Governourſhips, or hold 
his peace for ever. All the controverſic between them and us is in point of intereli, 
and the External Regiment of the Church, which is due to every Chriſtian $0- 
vereign in his own Kingdom. It is not we, but they who have changcd their 
Governour, 

He would fain perſwade us if he could,that #o Catholick, will believe that a Patriarch 
is dependent on a King in Eccleſiaſtical affairs : yet he himſelf hath confeſſed formerly, 
that they hold that every good King is to take Order to ſee Eccleſiaſtical Grievances remt- 


died , and the Canons of the Church obſerved. | Then Patriarchs are not ahogether in- 
' dependent 
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dependent upon Kings in Eccleliaſtical attairs » it a King be bound to ſee that a 

Patriarch execute the Canons, and ſee Patriarchal grievances remedied. Sovercigy 

Princes have founded Patriarchates , and confirmed Patriarchates, and conferred 

Patriarchates , and taken away Patriarchates , ſtill here is ſome dependance. Gre- 
the great was a Patriarch and a Pope : yet he acknowledged , that he ought 

Uue ſubjeRion to the Law of Maxritins in an Eccleſiaſtical affair 3 T being ſubj-& to 

your command have tranſmitted your Law to be publiſhed , through divers parts of the oe Ep. Is to 

world : and becauſe the Law it ſelf is not pleaſing to Almighty God , T have expreſſed my RY 

opinion thereof to my Lords. Wherefore T have performed my duty on both ſides , in yield- 

ing obedience to the Emperour , and not concealing whazT thougbt for God, But Mr, Ser- 

jeants reaſon is (illy beyond all degrees of compariſon , otherwiſe St. Peer could 4 

not preach at Rome , if Nero were a King , nor St, James at Hieruſalem without un- 

kinging Herod. See what a doughty argument he hath brought. Apoſtles, or 

Patriarchs, or Biſhops , or Prieſts , may pertorm the Ordinance of Chrilt ,  not- 

withitanding the prohibition of Pagan Emperours and Kings : therefore they are 

independent upon them , and owe no ſubjeCtion or obedience to any Kings, Chri- 

tian or Pagan. Yes Sir, although they owe them onely pathve obedience in that, 

yet they owe them aftive obedience to their other lawful commands , even in Ec- 

cleſiaſtical affairs. | 

But now he faith , be will give me fair Law. Put the caſe Papal Government had 
wot been of Divine , but onely of humane inſtitution, yet it ought not to have been reje- 
fed , unleſs the abuſes bad been irremediable. I allow him to give Law, and ſhuffe , 

and ext, and uſe what exprethions he pleaſeth , yet I uſed but an innocent allution 
to the ſoaling of a bowl, and it is thrice caſt in my teeth, But for his fair Law 
I thank him, I will take no Law from him , but what I can win my ſelf, He 
would be glad with all his heart, to have but a good pretenſe of human inſtitution, 
for thoſe Branches of Papal power , which are really controverted between -us: 
but 1 deny him all manner of inſtitution , both Divine and Human, and have 
ſhewed that they are but upſtart Uſurpations of the Popes themſelves , after 1100. 
years, and wanting lawful preſcription , even in theſe laſt ages , which ought to 
be plucked up as weeds fo ſoon as they are diſcovered , and to be removed before 
all other things , by thoſe who are in authority z Ante omnia fpoliatus reſtitui debet, Mart. Ep- l, 1 
And here he is at us again with his often repeated and altogether miſtaken caſe ; Pit 46+ 
which henceforward I ſhall vouchſate no other anſwer to, but paſs by it with 
a mg} «run dpO-, 

He demanded , whether I would condeſcend to the rejeftion of Monarchy , or extirpa- 
tion of Epiſcopacy , for the miſgovernment of Princes or Prelates ? I anſwered | No |] 
We fancy not their method , who cannot prune a tree except they pluck it up root 
and Branch: but I gave him three reaſons , why this could not advantage his 
cauſe, Firſt, never any ſuch abuſes as theſe were objeRed to Princes or Prelates 
in England ; Secondly , we defire not the extirpation of the Papacy , but the re- 
duction of it , to the primitive conſtitution. Thirdly z Monarchy and Epiſcopacy 
are of Divine inſtitution , ſo is not Papal Sovereignty of Juriſdiction. To the firlt 
be faith nothing , but by way of recrimination , the moſt ignoble kind of anſwer- 
ing , eſpecially when he himſelf cannot but condemn them in his own conſcience 
for notorious fictions of Cretian Minotaures : but theſe abuſes which we complain 
of, are the proper ſubject of the next Sefion. 

He is here pleaſed to relate a pretty ſtory of the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury , 
that be confeſſed himſelf to be in a Schiſm , in a private diſcourſe ( 1 warrant it was pri- 
vate enough , without either witneſs or parties , ) as this Author was ts[d by a very 
grave perſon, whoſe candour he bath no reaſon to ſuſpe®. And why doth this grave 
perſon appear in a Vizard without a name , or appear after the parties death , that 
durſt not have ſaid it in his life time , and for fear to be dete&ed now, telleth us 
it was in private ? and when all is done, it is ten to one this worthy perſon ( if 
he be in rerum natura ) is an utter enemy , and of another Communion. We have 

d many abominable lies ſpread abroad in the world , upon the bare Teſtimony 
of ſome (uch lingle Adverſary 3 as the Apoſtacy of Biſhop King , the defeRion of 
King Charles , the hopes they had of my Lord of Strafford 3 when all that knew my 

Rr2 Lord 
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| Lord of Sirefford and that witneſs, knew right well he never did in the preten 


of any other , nor ever durſt offer to him any diſcourſe of that nature, 

* To the Second he anſwereth , that we have already extirpated the Papacy gy, 
England. No , we have onely caſt out ſeven or eight Branches of Papal uri, 
diction in the exteriour Courtz which Chriſt or his Apoliles never challenged , ne; 
exerciſed, never mcdled withal 3 which the Church never granted , never gif 
ſed. He might {ill for us enjoy his Protopatriarchate , and the dignity of an 4 
ſtolical Biſhop , and his primacy of Order , ſo long as the Church thought tit 6 
continue it to that See , if this would content him. 

To my Third reaſon he excepteth. If Monarchy be of Divine Inſtitution , the y.. 
nctians eud the Hollanders are in a ſad caſe, 1 am glad when I find any thing in 
him that hath but a reſemblance of matter , more than wind and empty worg; 
although they weigh nothing , when they come to be examined. The Venetia, 
and Hollanders may be in a ſad condition , in the opinion of ſuch raſh cenſurers x 
himſelf is, who have learned their Theology and Politicks but by the halfs, wh; 
taught him to argue fromthe poſition of one lawful form of Government , tot 
denial of another ? All lawful torms of Government are warranted by the Law 
Nature , and fo have their inſtitution from God in the Law of Nature ; the powy; 
that be are ordained of God , whether they be Monarchical, or Ariſtocratical, 
Democratical, Man prepareth the Body , God infuſeth the Soul of power, which 
is the ſame in all lawtul torms. 

But though all Lawful forms of Government be warranted by the Law of Naty 
yet not all in the fame degree of eminency. There is but one ſoul in the body, 


' one Sun in the Heaven , one Matter in a Family , and anciently one Monarch ig 
; each Society: all the firſt Governours were Kings. The Soul of Sovercign power 


is the ſame in all forms , but the Organ is more apt to attain its end in one form 
than another; in Monarchy than in Ariftocracy , or Democracy. And we ſay 
God and Nature do always intend that which is beſt, Thus it is in the Law of 
Nature which is warrant ſufficient for any form of Government : but in the 
tive Law of God , he never inſtituted or authoriſed any form , but Monarchy. 

In the laſt Paragraph, where I ſay that the Popes Headſhip of Juriſdidion: is 
not of Divine inſtitution , he excepteth , that it is my bare ſaying , and my old wid 
to ſay over again , the very point in diſpute between ns. It this be the very poi 
in diſpute between us , ( as it is indeed ,) it is more ſhame for him, who letteth the 
very point in difpute alone, and never offereth to come near it , eſpecially hayi 
made ſuch lowd brags , that be would charge the crime of Schiſm upon the Church 
England with xndeniable evidence , and prove the Popes Headſhip of Juriſdiion 
or power , by a more ample, clear, and continued Title , than any right of Law « 
Human Ordinances can offer, 


Suid tanto dignum tulit hic promiſſor biatu ? 


As for my part T know my Obligation , whileſt I am upon the defenſive, to 
make good my ground : and when it is my turn to aſſault, I ſhall diſcharge my 
duty. It he have any thing to ſay to the Hwgwenots of France , they are at age to 


anſwer him themſelves 3 our controverſie 1s onely concerning the Church of 
England. 


SECT. VI. 


That the King and Church of England , bad ſufficient grounds to ſaperate ſrom the Coun 
of Rome, 


I had reaſon to wonder, not at our Grounds, but their ſilence, that having ſo long {o 
often called for our grounds of ſeparation , and charged us, that we have rv 

Grounds , that we could have no | py , now when ſufficient grounds are offer- 

cd tothem; two of them , one after another ſhould paſs by them in deep _ 
N 
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And this diſpatcher being called upon for an anſwer, unleſs he would have the cauſe 
Gntenced againſt him , upon a Nibil dicit with more haſt than good ſpeed gives 
is an anſwer and no anſwer , like the Title of an empty Apothecaries Box. If 
there be any Monlter , the Reader may look tor it on that fide , not on our fide. He 

ay promile the View of a ſtrange Monlter in his Antepalſts and Poltpaſts , and 
ow his Trumpct to get pence @ piece #0 ſee it ( ashe phraſeth itz) but it the Read- 
ors expett till he ſhew them any ſuch rarc ſight , they may wait until Dooms day , 
and all the remedy he offers them is, to ſay be abuſed them , as he doth often, 

Now room for his caſe or his two Principles of Unity , which are evermore tal- 
ed into help at a dead lift, But bis caſe, is not the true caſe, and his rules are 
leaden rules, they might be ſtreight at the beginning . but they have bended them 
according tO their ſelt Intereſt, Both bis caſe and bis principles have been ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed, and fully cleared : fo that I will not offend the Reader with his ſleight 
diſh of Coleworts fodden over and over again, 

He is angry , that I make our ſeparation t9 be rather from the Court of Rome, 
than from the Church of Rome 3 and ſtileth it perfett impudence. So my aſſertion be 
evidently true, 1 weigh not his groundlels calumnies, Let any man look upon 
our Grievances , and the grounds of our Retormation, Firſt , the intolerable ex- 
tortion of the Roman Court , Secondly, the unjuſt Uſurpations of the Roman 
Court, Thirdly , the malignant influence of the Roman Court upon the body poli- 
tick, Fourthly , the like malignant influence of the Roman Court upon the body* 
Eccleſiaſtick, Fifthly and Laſtly , the Violation of ancient liberties and exempti- 
ons by the Roman Courtzand he canhot doubt trot whence we made our ſeparation. 
All our ſufferings were from the Roman Court 3 then why ſhould we ſeck for caſe, 
but where our ſhoe did wring us? And as our grievances, fo our Reformation 
was onely of the abuſes of the Roman Court 3z Their beltowing of Prelacics and 
dignities in England to the prejudice of the right patrons 3 their convocating Sy- 
nods in England without the Kings leave 3 their prohibiting Engliſh Prelates to 
make their old Feudal Oaths to the King , and obliging them to take new Oaths 
of fidelity to the Pope 3 their impoſing and receiving Tenths and Firſt-fruits, and 
other arbitrary penſions uponthe Engliſh Clergy 3 And Laſtly, their Uſurping a 
Legiſlative Judiciary, and diſpenſative power in the Exteriour Court by political 
coation, Theſe are all the Branches of Papal power which we have rejected. 
This Reformation , 1s all the ſeparation that we have made in point of Diſcipline. 
And for DoQrine , we have no difference with them about the old Eſſentials of 
Chriſtian Religion : and their new Eſſentials , which they have patched to the 
Creed, are but their erroneous , or at the belt probable opinions , no Articles of 
Faith, 

He is lill bragging of his Demonſtrations , ( yet they are bnt blind Enthymcmati- 
alparalogiſms , wherein he maketh ſure ta ſet his belt leg foremoſt , and to conceal 
the lamene(s of his diſcourſe , as much as he can from the eyes of the Reader ) 
and ſtill calling upon us for rigorous Demonſtration, 1 wiſh we knew whether he 
underſtand what rigorous Demonſtration is in Logick , for no other Demonſtration is 
rigorous, but that which proccedeth according to the ſtrict Rules of Logick;, 
either 2 priore or 2 poſteriore , from the cauſe or the effect : and this cauſe in diffe- 
rence between us , ( whether thoſe Branches of power which the Pope claimeth 
and we have reje&ed , be the Legacies of Chriſt , or Papal Uſurpations ) is not 
capable of ſuch rigorous demonſtration , but dependeth upon Teſtimony , which 
_ call an Trartificial way of arguing, But if by rigorous Demonſtration , he 

underſtand convincing proofs , thoſe grounds which I offer in this Se&ion, do con- 
tain a rigorows Demonſtration That Diſciplin2 which is brimful of intolcrable 
Rapine, and Extortion , and Simony , and Sacriledge 3 which robbeth Kings, 
and SubjeAFP Eccleſiaſtical and Secular, of their juſt rights; which was introdu- 
cd into the Church of England , Eleven hundred years after Chrift ; which hath 
amilignant influence upon the body Politick 3 which is deſtructive to the right 
ends of Eccleſiaſtical Diſciplin2z which inſtead of fecaring men in Peace , doth 
thruſt them into manifet and manifold dangers , both of Soul and body ; which 
K contrary to G2neral Councils, and th anticnt liberties of particular Churches: 
gud 
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qua talis, as it is ſuch, is no Legacy of Chriſt, but ought to be Furged aug ; 
formed from all ſuch abuſes and Uſurpations : but ſuch is that Papal Diſcipli 1 
, 'D: A 3 - Pune, 
which the Biſhop of Rome exerciſed in England before the Reformation , ang leſs 
than which they will not go and ſuch are all thoſe Branches of Papal Power 
which we have caſt out. , 
The truth of this aſſertion , I have made manifeſt in my Vindicaiion , 
this is the place of a farther examination of it, if he did diſcharge th 
a fair ſolid diſputant 3 to leave his windy invectives , which ſignitie nothi 
cayſe , but to his own ſhame , and to proceed cloſely and ingeniouſly to the inze. 
ſtigation of truth , without prejudice or partiality. But on the contrary , he min- 
ceth my grounds, and concealeth them and skippeth over whatſoever diſliketh hi 
and choppeth them, and changeth them, and confoundeth them , that I canngt 
know mine own conceptions again , as he hath dreſſed them, and diſordered the 
and mutilated them. I propoſed Five diſtin& grounds of our Reformation _ 
caſting, out ſo many Branches as we did of Papal power 3 if he dealt like x Juf 
Adverſary, he ſhould purſue my method , ſtep by ſtep : but he reduceth my Fire 
grounds into Three , that between Two methods , he may conceal » and (ſmoother 
whatſoever he hath no diſpoſition toanſwer, as he dealcth with many Points, of 
weight and moment , and particularly with all thoſe Teſtimonies and Inſtance 
I bring to prove the intolerable extortions, and manifold Uſurpations , and n;. 
.lignant influenceof the Romar Court upon the body politick and Ecclefiaſtick , be- 
ing much the greater part of my diſcourſe, But I do not altogether blame him 
for they are ſo foul , that a man can find ſmall credit or contentment in defending 
them. For once, rather than looſe his Company , I will purſue his method, Let 
us give him the hearing, | 
He reduceth my Five grouuds to Three , Firſt , ſuch as entrench upon Eterrity 
and conſcience. May not any Heretick, objeft that the Church impoſed new Articles 
Faith , &c. Or complain of new Creeds , when ſhe addeth to ber publick, profeſſine 
ſome points of Faith beld formerly ? might not be complain of peril of Idolatry , as you 
Brother Puritans did for Surpleſſes , &c. Might not he pretend that all Heretick; and 
Schiſmaticks were good Chriſtians , and that the Church was Tyrannical, in bolding then 
for excommunicate * Might he not (ſhuffle together Faith with Opinion , and falſly aledge # 
you do hear , you were forced to approve the Popes Rebellion againſt General Councils, ad 
take Oaths to maintain Papal Uſurpations ? This isall the anſwers get from this brave 
diſputant , as if the unjuſt complaints of the Puritans did ſatishe the juſt excepti 
ons of the Proteſtants, It is probable enough, that he himſelf was one of our 
Brother Puritans in thoſe days: otherwiſe he could not well have talked o wildy 
of peril of Idolatry from Surpleſſes, His diſcourſe is ſo ſleight and impertinent, 
that I will not vouchafe any anſwer , but leave it to the Reader to compare my Vi 
dication and Reply with his Rejoynder. That they have added new Eſſentials to 
Faith , is fully cvinced againſt them in*this Treatiſe , Sef, 1, cap. 11. What our 
Judgement is concerning their Idolatry , he ſhall find exa&tly ſet down in my ar- 
{wer to Militier Pag. 31. As for the Oaths of Fidelity which every Biſhop mul 
make to the Pope , he may fatisfie himſelf $e&, 1, cap. 5. and ſee the form of it 
cap. 7. Orif he deſire to ſee a latter form , let him take this. T Henry Archbiſp 


c. 6, and 
© part of 
Ng tO the 


Antig. Eccleſ. of Canterbury will be Faithful and Obedient to St. Peter / this bour as formerly, 


Brit. vita 65. 14 to the Holy Apoſtolick, Church of Rome; and to my Lor 


Pope Alexander the Sixth 
and his Succeſſours, Twill give no Council , nor conſent , nor ati any thing towards the 
loſs of their lifes , or members , or Liberty. Twill diſcover their Councils to no man 
their prejudice , which they have communicated to me by themſelves or their Meſſengers, 
I will belp them to retain and defend the Roman Papacy , and the Royalties of $t. Peter, 
( ſaving my Order ) - againſt all men. T will entertain the Popes Legates honorrrably going 
and coming, and he them in their neceſſities. T will viſit the Papal Counggvery yea, 
if it be on this ſide the Alpes , and every Two years if it be beyond the Alpes , wnlefi the 
Pope diſpenſe with me , So help me God and the Holy Goſpel. What fidelity can a King 
expect trom a Subject who hath taken this Oath, if the Pope pleaſe to attempt any 
thing againſt him? If the Popes Superiority above a General Council , be but held 
as an indifferent opinion in their Church , and nat a point of Faith , as he _ 

T ren - 
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tech fyet it is ſuch an opinion as he dare not contradict, it is fere communis, it is 
almoſt the common Opinion of all Roman Catholicks , it Bellarmine ſay true , and fere 
de fide , almoſt a point of Faith , upon which modern Popes and Councils are accorded, 


It is determined expreſly in their laſt General Council of Laterax , that the BiſÞop »f 


Rome alone hath authority over all Councils. 

Were theſe all the grounds he could tind , which extrench upon Eternity and con- 
ſeience ? He might have found more , that by means of Papal abuſes there deſcri- 
bed., hoſpitality was not kept , the poor not ſuſtained , the word not Preached , Churches 
not adorned , the cure of Souls neglefied , Divine Offices not performed , Churches ruined. 


He n.iyht have found Oaths, Cuſtoms , Writings , Grants , Statutes , Rights, pri- Matth. Park 


viledges, 10 have been not onely weakened but exinanated , by the Popes infamous meſſen-= + 1245+ 


er called Non obſtante, And all this atteſted by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
2nd the whole Common: wealth of England. But it is no matter whether he take 
notice of it or not , whileſt he anſwereth nothing, 

He faith my Second fort of Grounds , are thoſe , which relate to Temporal in- 
conveniences and injuries to the States , by reaſon of the Popes pretended encroachments , 
which I haddle together in big Terms, Do I huddle them together ? Nay I handled 
them diſtin&ly under Three heads or Notions. Firlt , the intolerable oppretlions 
and extortions of the Court of Rome in points of Fa& , Secondly, their groſs 2nd 
erievous Uſurpations in point of right, Thirdly , the malignant influence of For- 
reign Diſcipline in point ot policy. It is he that huddles them together, becauſe 
they are ſo foul and fo evident, that he dare not take a view of them ſingly, 
much leſs repeat them : and fo they might be buried in oblivion for him , unleſs 
the Reader be pleaſed to take a review oft them. I ſhall not willingly add a word 
more, Cither to the Extortions , or malignant influence , becauſe I judge in chari- 
ty, that all good men do wiſh them amended as well asI: and for the Uſurpa- 
tions , being matter of perpetual right , I hope I have cleared them ſufficiently iri 
this Treatiſe throughout the Firſt Section. 

But what is his anſwer to all this ? that it is diſþutable between Canon and: Civil 
Lawyers , whether many of theſe were abuſes, or juſt rights 3 of which kind of contro- 
verſie , be neither thinks me nor himſelf competent Fudges. Adding , that theſe queſti- 
ons do not concern our preſent quarrel. How ? not concern our quarrel ? They are 
all the quarrel we have: and not a Primacy of Order, or any power purely ſpiritual 
in the Court of conſcience. It he have nothing to do with theſe , why doth he 
meddleto no purpoſe? Whatſoever power was given by Chriſt, or is Recorded in 
Scripture , is expreſly excepted out of our Law. And oncemore Reader obſerve 
and wonder , that theſe men , who called upon us often for the grounds of our 
ſeparation , mult be called on as often for a fair anſwer. He promiſed to ſhew the 
Readers a Monſter in this Seftion for pence a piece : It ſcemeth by his bogling, he 
ſeeth ſomething that he is afraid to meddle with. I doubt he will prove a true pro- 
phet of himſelt , that all the Readers ſatisfation for their money will be, to tell 
them that be hath abuſed them. 

- But it may be he is better at his ſword than at his buckler, at oppoſing 
n Generals, than defending himſelf from particulars. Although he hath not 
given us one particular anſwer, to the truth or.talſhood of the Crimes and incon- 
reniences objected : yet he giveth in Seven general exceptions, but it is with as 
much haſt as the dog by Nilus, which runs and drinks. Firſt , he faith thoſe incon- 
veniences which T mention, if they had been true , are abuſes in the Officer , not faults 
in the Office , which ought not to be taken away from them. Intolcrable Extortions and 
groſs Uſurpations, are no more with him than inconveniences, This objeQion was 
anſwered by me before it was moved by him, if he had not thought fit to ſmoother 
ts where Idiſtinguiſh between the perrſonal faults of Popes; and faulty principles or 
Laws, and ſhew how far the one and the other do warrant a ſeparation. The 
former onely from the faulty perſon, to preſerve our ſelves from participa- 
ting with him in his Crim2s : The latter from the faulty Office, ſo far as it is faulty, 
until it be reformed. Neither have we taken away any Office, but onely abuſes 
and Uſurpations, 

Secondly, he excepteth., that ſome of theſe pretended abuſer , are onely my = de- 
uTont 


Vind. cap 6, 
PÞ4+ 85, 
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duttions , which Tſhew not evidently out of the Science of Politicks , but 
Three matters of Fad. 1 anſwer, that experience is the Polititians beſ Schoolm 

ſter : and that every man findeth where his own Shoe wringeth him » much ing 
by wearing it himſelt, than by hearing others diſcourſe of it. But I thank him fir 
his memento , and the next time I have occaſion to make uſe of it » I ſhall demg 

ſtrate to him out of the Science of Politickg , that Forreign Juriſdiction is uſeleſs = 
chargeable ro the Subject , dangerours and deſtructive to the King and Common. 
wealth 3 a Rack and Gibbet t0 the conſcience, byſubjeRing it to Two Supremes 
who may poſhbly claſh one with another 3 and altogether oppoſite to the Eccleſ 
aſtical Policy of the Primitive times, which conformed the bounds of Eccleſiafticy 


ee 


Juriſdiction to the Civil.© 


Thirdly he pleadeth , that I do not prove that ſome of theſe pretended abuſes we 
not juſt rights, but onely ſhew that ſuch and ſuch things were done , and that ethe 
party bad learned Lawyers for them, and that ſometimes the Kings renounced they * 
tenſes , as in points of Inveſtizures, I anſwer that the oppoſition of King and Kine. 
dom to any Branch of Papal power , ſheweth evidently that they did not believe 
that the Pope had any right toit , Divine or Human, and clearly deſtroyeth hi 
foundation of immediate Tradition. How ſhould they leave that to their Chil. 
dren , as a Legacy of Chriſt or his Apoſtles, which they themſelves rejeed @ our 
Kings never renounced their right of Inveſtitures, onely they conſented , that 
ſhould not give Inveſtitures in their own perſons, but by a Biſhop , il] retaining 
both the right of Patronage and their feudal Oaths. 

Fourthly , he ſaith that theſe Temporal Laws which T cite , concludes not evidenth, 
right and reaſon gives more particular reſpett to Eccleſiaſtical Laws than to Temporal, 
I anſwer , though ſuch Laws do not always prove a right 3 yet they always prove 
the common conſent of the Kingdom , what they eſteem to be rightz they always 
diſprove the Popes preſcription. But he is wholy miſtaken » Many of thoſe Laws 
which I cited , were Ecclefialtical Laws : and the Pope's Decretals which he inti- 
mateth for Laws, are no Laws, nor ever were held for Laws in England, with- 
out the receptjou of the Church and Kingdom. Reaſon gives more reſpe to the 

F e Biſhops than of Kings, in caſes purely ſpiritual: but more reſpet 
to th: Laws of Kings than of Biſhops, in the External Regiment of the Church 
within their own —_ F "JM 

Fifthly, he chargeth me for ſaying, that the Pope Uſurped moſt iniuftly all ri 
Civil, Ecclefraftical” Sacred, Prophane, of all Orders ey _— . RY 
ſhops , &c, Which he calleth a loud monthed Calumny, By his favour, he doth me 
wrong,, and himſelf more, with his foul Language, when he is not provoked it 
all. I faid not | all right | in the abſtra&, but [ all rights 7] in the concrete. Hah 
he forgotten that which every boy in the Univerſity knoweth, to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
ſingula generum and genera fmgulorum , ſome of all Sorts, and all without excevti 
My words onely fignifie ſome rights of all ſorts; as is evident by the words fc 
lowing , Civil , Eccleſiaſtical, Sacred , Prophane , of all Orders of men , Kings, 
Nobles , Biſhops , &c. Which is an Ordinary and proper expreſſion , and cannt 
poſhbly be extended to all right without exception. 

Sixthly , he urgeth that, grant all theſe abuſes had beey: true , Was their no other te 
medy but diviſion * Had not the ſecular Governours the ſword in their hand ? Did it 
not lye in their power to chuſe whether they would admit things deſtruGive to their rights) 
I anſwer , that it doth not always reſt in the power of the Civil Magiſtrate , to do 
that which is beſt in it ſelf, eſpecially in ſeditious times » When the multitude (s 
a good Author faith ) do more readily obey their Prieſts than their Kings. But 
they muſt move their Rudder according to the various Face of the Sky , and awatt 
for a fitter opportunity 3 as our Kings did , which fell out at the Reformation, 
when they followed his Counſel! in good earneſt , and with the civil Sword did 
lop away all Papal Ufurpations, and abuſes} Other diviſion than this , to 


. divide between the rotten and the ſound, we made none. The great diviſion 


which followed our Reformation , was made by themſelves and their cenſurer. 
Our Articles do teſtifie to all the world, that we have made no diviſion from any 


Church , but onely from errours and abuſes. 


Seventhly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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—Tventhly , he pleadeth that in caſe theſe Temporal inconveniences had not been 0- 
therwiſe remediable , yet Eccleſuaftical Communion ought not to be broken for Temporal 
meernmentss To prove this concluſion he bringeth ſix reaſons, ſome pertinent , 
ſome impertinent and very UMProper , but he might have faved his labour. For if 
he underſtand his concluſion in that ſenſe , wherein he ought to underfiand it , and 
wherein 1 hope he doth underſtand it, of deſerting the Communion of the Ca- 
tholick Church, or of any member of the Catholick Church qua tale as it is a 
member , for mcer Temporal reſpects , concedo omnia , I grant the concluſion : 
but if by breaking Eccleſiaſtical Communion , he underſtand deſerting the Commu- 
nion of a particular Church , as it is erroneous, and wherein it is erroneous , his 
cotcluſion is not pertinent to his purpoſe , nor his ſix proofs pertinent to his con- 
clufion. But he might remember, Firſt » that our Grounds by his own confeſhon 
do not all relate to Temporal inconveniences , but ſome of them to Eternity and con- 
ſcience , and that they ought to be conſidered conjoyntly, Secondly , that we do 
not make theſe Temporal inconveniences to be irremediable, we our ſelves have found 
out a remedy : and it 15 the ſame which he himſelf adviſeth in this place , to thruſt 
out all encroachments arid Uſurpations with the civil ſword. If they will grow 
angry upon this , and break Ecclefiaſtical Communion themſelves , it is their At , 
not ours , Who have acted nothing , Who have declared nothing againſt any right 
of the Biſhop of Rome Divine or human , but onely againſt his encroachments and 
uſurpations, and particularly againſt his CoaCtive power in the Exteriour Court , 
within the Engliſþ Domintons, They might take us to be not onely very tame 
Creatures , but very ſtupid Creatures Firſt, to ſuffer them to entrench, and encroach, 
and uſurp upon us daily, and then to be able to perſwade us to Tſachers condition, 
to.undergo our burthen with patience like Aſſes, becauſe we may not break Eccleſia- 
tical Communion for Temporal concernments. We have done nothing but what we 
have good warrant for from the Laws of God and Nature let them ſuffer for it . 
who cither ſeparate from others without juſt cauſe, or give others juſt cauſe to 
ſeparate from them, 

Inthe next place followeth a large Panegyrical Oration in the praiſe of Unity , 
of the benefit and necellity of it , mixed with an inveRtive againtt us for breaking 
both the bonds of Unity. The former of thoſe conſiderations are altogether ſu- 
perfluous, to praiſe Unity which no man did everdiſpraiſe,but ro his own perpetual 
diſgrace, The latter is a meer Tautology or repetion of what he hath ſaid before, 
which 1 will not trouble the Reader withal , but onely where I find ſome new 
weight added. He faith we acknowledge the Church of Rome to be a true Church. 
Right, Metaphyſically agrue Church , which hath the true Eſſence and being of a 
ChurchDbut not morally true or free from Errours, 

He demands, what is the certain method to know the true ſenſe of Scripture ? If he 
pleaſe to take ſo much pains to view my anſwer to Militier, he may find both whom 
we hold to be fit expoſitors of Scripture , and what is the right manner of ex- 
pounding Scripture; It he have any thing to ſay againſt it , he ſhall have a fair hear- 
ing, He telleth us , that owr beſt Champions Chilling worth . and Falkland do very 
candidly confeſs , that we have no certainty of Faith , but probability onely, He citeth 
no place, and I do not hold it worthy of a ſearch , whether they do confeſs it or 
not, It is honour enough for them to have been genuine Sons of the Engliſh Church, 
( T hope they were ſo, ) and men of rare parts, whereof noman can doubt: yet one 
of them was a Lay-man , it may be neither of them ſo deeply radicated in theright 
Faith of the Engliſh Church , as many others. But our chicteſt Champions are thoſe 

{ who ſtick cloſelt to the Holy Scriptures , interpreted according to the Analogy of 

Faith, and the perpetual Tradition of the Univerſal Church : but for that aſſertion 
which you Father upon them, that we have no certainty of Faith but probability onely3 
We deteſt it, And when you, or any other is pleaſed to make tryal, you will find 
that we have as great aſſurance altogether for our Faith, as your ſelves have for your 
old Articles of Faith : and much more than you have for your new Articles. 

He accuſeth us for joyning in Communion with Greeks, Lutherans, Hugnenots, 
Perhaps Socinians , Preſbyterians , Adamites , Quakers, &c. And after he addeth 
Roman-Catholicks. Are not Hyguenots Preſbyterians in his ſenſe ? If they be , = 
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doth he diſjoyn them ? I know no reaſon why we ſhould not admit Greeky and 75 
therans to our Communion , and ( if he had added them ) Armenians . Abyſſner, 
Myſcovites , and all thoſe who do profeſs the Apoſtolical Creed , as it is expound: 
ed by the Firſt Four General Councils under the Primitive Diſcipline : and the z,. 
man-Catholicks alſo, if they did not make their errours tobe a condition of their 
Communion. As for Adamites and Qnakers we know not what they are , and for 


. Socinians we hold them worſe than Arrians. The Arrians made Chriſt ty be a &. 


condary God , erat quando non erat : but the Socinians make him to be a meer crea. 
ture. And for Preſbyterians what my Judgement is, he may find fully ſet down jr 
my Reply to the Biſhop of Chalcedons Epilile. 

But faith he , every one of theſe hath a different bead of the Church , the Engliſh 
bead is the King , the Roman-Catholick head is the Pope , the Grecian bead is the p,. 
triarch , The Preſbyterian bead is #he Preſbytery or-Synod , and the Lutheran head is jj, 
Pariſh Miniſter. Firtt, for the Lutherans he doth them egregious wrong, Through. 


| out the Kingdoms of Denmark, and Sweden they have their Biſhops , name ang 


| thing , and throughout Germany , they have their Superintendents, And to the 
reſt I anſwer him, that their are ſeveral Heads of the Church , Chriſt alone is th 
Spiritual Head , the Sovereign Prince the Political Head , the Eccleſiaſtical Head; 
a General Council , and under that each Patriarch in his Patriarchate , and among 
the Patriarchs the Biſhop of Rome by a Priority of Order. We who maintain th: 
King to be the Political Head of the Engliſh Church, do not deny the ſpiritual Head. 
ſhip of Chriſt , nor the ſupreme power of the repreſentative Church that is a Gene- 
ralCouncil or Synod,nor the executive Headſhip of eachPatriarch in his Patriarchate, 
nor the Biſhopot Romes Headſhip of Order among them : and thus this great 0h- 
jeion is vaniſhed. By this he may ſee that we have introduced no new form of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government into the Church of England, but preſerved to every ore 
his due right if he will accept of it : and that we have the ſame dependance 
upon our Eccleſiaſtical Superiours , which we had evermore from the Primitive 
times, | 
He chargeth us, that we give no certain Rule to know which is a General Council, 
which not , or who are t0 be called to a General Council. There is no necd why we 
ſhould give any new Rules, whoare ready to obſerve the old Rules of the Primitiie 
Church. General Summons to all the Patriarchs, for them and their Clergy; 
General admittance ct all perſons capable , to diſcuſs freely, and to define freely, 
according to their diſtinct capacities , and laſtly the preſence of the Five Protops- 
triarchates and their Clergy , either in their perſons, or by their ſuffrages, or in 
caſe of neceſſity , the greater part of them , do make a General Council, Whilef 
we ſet this rule before us as our pattern , and ſwerve not from it , but onelyin cal: 
of invincible neceſſity , wemay well hope that God who looketh upon his poor 
Servants with all their prejudices , and expceth no more of them than he hath en- 
abled them to perform , who hath promiſed that when Two or Three are gathered 
together in his name, there will he be in the midſt of them, will vouchafe to 
give his aſſiſtance , and his bleflmg to ſucha Council , which is as General as may 
, although perhaps it be not ſo exactly General as hath been, or might have been 
now, if the Chriſtian Empire had flouriſhed ill as it did anciently. In ſum, | 
ſhall be ever ready to acquieſce in the determination of a Council ſo General as is 
poſſible to be had : fo it may be equal , not having more Judges of one Countrey 
than all the reſt of the Chriſtian world , as it was in the Council of Trent , but re 
ulated by the equal votes of Chriſtian Nations, as it was in the Council of Cm 
| an and Baſile : and fo as thoſe Nations which cannot in probability be perſonally 
preſent , may be admitted to ſend their votes and ſuffrages as they did of old : and 
Laſtly , ſo it may be free, called in a free place whither all parties may have ſecure 
acceſs, and Liberty to propoſe freely, and define freely , according to the Votes of 
the Fathers , without being ſtinted , or curbed , or overruled by the Holy Gholl, 
ſent in a Curriers Budget. | 
And for the laſt part of his exception , that Hereticks ſhould not be admitted, | 
for my part ſhould readily conſent 3 provided thatnone be reputed Hereticks, but 


ſuch as true General Councils have evidently declared to be Hereticks , or ſuch - 
wi 
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Till not pronounce an Anathema againlt all old Hereties , which have been condem- 
ned for Herelies by undoubted General Councils, © But to imagin that all thoſe 
ſhould be reputed Hereticks , who have been condemned of Heretie or Schiſm by 
the Roman Court for their own Intereſt , that is Four parts of Five of the Chriſtian 
world, is filly and ſenſeleſs , and argueth nothing but their fear to come to a fair 
impartial tryal. ; | 

And this is a full anſwer to that which he alledgeth out of Dr. Hammond, that 
General Councils are now morrally impoſſible to be bad , the Chriſtian world being under 

(7 ires , and Divided into ſo many Communions. It is not credible that the 
Turk will ſend his Subjects , that is Four Protopatriarchs with their Clergy to a 
General Council, or allow them to meet openly with the reſt of Chriſtendom 
ina General Council, it being ſo much againſt his own Intereſt \ but yet this is no 
impediment why the Patriarchs , might not deliver the ſenſe and ſuffrages of their 
Churches, by Letters or by meſſengers z aand this is enough to make a Council 
General. In the Firſt Council of Nice, there were onely Five Clergymen preſent 
out of the Weſtern Churches 3 in the great Council of Chalcedon not ſo many; In 
the Councils of Conſtanzinople and Epheſus none at all. And yet have theſe Four 
Councils evermore been cſteemed truly General , becauſe the Weſtern Church did 
declare their conſent and concurrence, Then as their have been General Oriental 
Councils , without the perſonal preſence of a Weſtern Biſhop : ſo there may be an 
Occidental Council , withput the perſonal preſence of one Eaſtern Biſhop, but by 
the ſole Communication of their ſenſe and their Faith, Neither is ſuch Com- 
munication to be deemed impothible , confidering what correſpondence , the Muf- 
covian Church did hold long with the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , and the Abyſſine 
hath long held , and doth (till hold with the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

It is confeſſed that there are too many different Communions in Exrope , it may 
be ſome more than there is any great cauſe for , and perhaps different opinions 

where their is but one Communion, as difficult. to be reconciled as different Com- 
munions. But many of theſe Muſhrome Sects, are like thoſe inorganical crea- 
tures bread upon the Banks of Nilus , which periſhed quickly after they were bred, 
for want of tit Organs. The more conſiderable parties , and the more capable of 
reaſon are not ſo many 3 it theſe could be brought to acquieſce in the determinati- 
on of a free General Council , they would tow the other like leſſer boats after 
them with eaſe, 

No man will ſay that the Unity of the Church in point of Government , doth conſiſt 
oely in their atual ſubordination to General Councils, General Councils are extra- 
ordinary remedies , proper for curing, or compoſing new differences of great con- 
cernmentin Faith or Diſcipline. That being done, General Councils may prove 
of more danger than uſe. No healthtul man delighteth in a continual courſe of 
Phyſick. But Unity conſilicth alſo, and ordinarily in conformity and ſubmithon 
to that Diſcipline which General Councils have recommended to us, cither as 'the 
Legacies of Chriſt and his Apollles , or as Eccleſiaſtical Policies inſtituted by them, 
with the'concurrence or conhrmation of Chriſtian Sovereigns , for the publick good 
of the Catholick Church. 

He chargeth us, that we have ſo formed Gods Church , that there is no means left to 
aſſemble a General Council , having renounced bis Authority , whoſe proper Office jt was 
tocall a General Council, His errours ſeldom come fingle, but commonly by cluſters 
Of at leaſt by pairs. What height of conhidence is it to affirm , that it is the proper 
Offie of the Pope to call General Councils, when all ingenious men do acknowledge 
that all the Firſt General Councils were ab Imperatoribus indifta, called by Emperours? 
To which the Popes friends add , that it was by the adviſe and with the conſent of the 

Pope, And Bellarmine gives diverſe reaſons why it could not be otherwiſe , Firſt , 
becauſe there was a Law , which did forbid frequent Aſſemblies for fear of ſedition, Se 


condly becauſe #o reaſon doth permit that ſuch an Aſſembly ſhould be made in an Imperial yy cancit, lib. 


City, without the leave of the Lord of the place. Thirdly becauſe General Comncils x, c 


were made then , at the Publick,charge» He might have added, that Councils did re- 
ccive their protection from Emperours, and they who fit in Councils were the 
Subjects of Emperours. 
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In the Second place he erreth in this alſo, that we have taken away the mean; of 
aſſembling General Councils, We have taken away no power from the Pope of con. 
vocating any Synods, except onely Synods of the King of Englands Subjects, with. 
in his own Dominions , without his leavez which Bellarmine himſelf acknowledgeth 
to be agreeable to reaſon. If -the Pope have any right, cither to convocate Genera 
Councils himſelf, or to repreſent to Chriſtian Sovercigns the ht ſeafons for convoca. 


chate , we do not envy it to him , fince there may be a good ule ot it in reſpec of 

the diviſion of the Empire, ſo good caution be obſerved. Bellarmine conteſſeth 
that by that power which we acknowledge, that is, that though the Pope be no Feels. 
fraſtical Monarch , but onely chief of the Principal Patriarchs , yet the right to conyg. 
cate General Councils , ſhould pertain unto him. But it may be, this is more than 

. Mr. Serjeant did know. 
_— on, li. 1+ My laſt Ground, was the exemption of the Britannick, Churches from Forreign 
62 Jurifdition, by the General Council of Epheſus. As to the exemption of the Brj- 
tannick, Churches, he referreth himſelf to what he had ſaid formerly , and o do 1, 
To the Authority of the Council of Epheſus , he anſwereth , That howſocver Cy- 
prus and ſome others are exempted. from a Neighbouring Superiour , falſly pretending a ju- 
riſdiftion over them, yet I ſhall never ſhew a ſyllable in the Council of Epheſus , exempt- 
#ng from the P ope*s Pariſdition as Head of the Church, Not "directly, a man may 
lately ſwear it , for the Council never ſuſpected it , the world never dreamed of it, 
the Popes themſelves never pretended to any ſuch Headſhip of Power , and univer- 
fal Juriſdiction over the whole Church, in thoſe daycs. All that the primitive Popes 
claimed by Divine right , was a primacy of Order , or beginning of Unity, due ty 
the Chair of St. Peter : all that they claimed by humane right, were ſome privi- 
ledges, partly gained by cuſtom or preſcription, and partly granted by the Fa- 
thers to the See of Kome , bccauſe it was the Imperial City, But there is enough 
in this very Canon collaterally to overthrow all the Uſurpations of the Romax 
Court, There is no need that Britain ſhould be named particularly, where all the 
Provinces without exception are comprehended z Let the ſame be obſerved in other Di- 
oceſes , and in all Provinces, There is no need that the Biſhop of Rome ſhould be 
expreſſed , where all the Biſhops are prohibited , That #0 Biſhop occupy another Pro 
vince, which formerly and from the btginning was not under the power of him or bis Pre- 
deceſſours. If the Fathers were ſo tender of pride creeping into the Church in thoſe 
daycs, or of the danger to loſe their Chriſtian liberty in the caſe of the Biſhop of A- 
tioch , who pretended neither to Divine right , nor Univerſal juriſdiction : what 
would they have faid or done in the preſent caſe of the Biſhop of Rome , who chal- 
lengeth not onely Patriarchal but Soveraign juriſdiction , not over Cyprus onely, 
but over the whole world ; not from cuſtom or Canons , but from the Inſtitution 
of Chriſt ? If Mr. Serjeant be in the right, then the Biſhop of Antioch was quite out, 
to ſue for the juriſdiction of Cyprus which belonged more to the Biſhop of Roe 
than to him. Then the Biſhops of Cyprus were quite out , to challenge the Ordi- 
nation of themſelves, and juriſdiction over one another , as a proper right belong- 
ing to themſelves , which they hold onely by courtchie and favour from the Biſhop 
of Rome. Then the holy Synod was quite out , to determine ſo poſitively, that not 
onely Cyprus , but every Province ſhould enjoy its rights and cuſtoms inviolated , which 
it bad from the beginning , without a ſalvo or ſaving the right of the Biſhop of Rome, 
or a reſirition, ſo og as he pleaſeth to permit them and to do it in ſuch Impert- 
al terms, It hath pleaſed the holy Synod , or ſuch is our pleaſure, Laſtly , The Pope 
himſelf was out , to ratihe the priviledges and exemptions of the Cyprian Biſhops, 
not onely from rhe Patriarch of Antioch , but from himſelf alſo , and to ſuffer his 
Divine right to be trampled under foot, by Cuſtoms and Canons, which are of no 
force without him. But this is the lcaſt part of the paſſages in the Four firſt Ge- 
neral Councils , which are repugnant to the Pope's pretenſions of a General Monar- 
chy. The Eaſtern Churches do ſtill adhere firmly to the primitive Diſcipline , and 
for this cauſe the Pope hath thought fit to excommunicate them. $i violandum j# 
eſt regnandi cauſa, violandun eft, 


tion of them, cither in reſpe& of his Beginning of Unity , or of his Protopatriar. * 


Againſt all our grounds, the molt intolerable cxtortions that cvcr were hen? 
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Uſurpations , malignant influence both upon the State Politick 
and Ecclchiaſtick , and undoubred priviledges, he produceth nothing but imme- 
diate Tradition © and you muſt be content to take his bare word for it, for he is 
altogether unfurniſhed of proots. Some men by telling ſtrange Stories over and 
over , do come at laſt to believe them, It may be , he believeth there was a Tra- 
dition , for thoſe Branches of Papal power, which we caſt out : but we deny ital- 
together , and require him to prove firſt that there was ſuch a Tradition in Exg- 
land; next , that 2 particular Tradition is a ſuthcient proof of Divine Inſtitu- 


on — - 
of, molt grievous 


= admit readily, That the Unity of the Church i of = importance , and the 
breaking of it beinows crime ,, and that no abuſes imaginable are ſufficient to excuſe for 
4 total deſerti0n of a juſt oWer. Thus far in the Theſis we agree, but in the Hypo- 
theſis we differ ; that w ich is a ſufficient ground tor a Reformation, is not a ſufh- 
cient ground for an Extirpation. So many , ſo grievous, ſo unconſcionable ex- 
ortions , and uſurpations, and malignant influences, as we complain of and prove, 
ire without all peradventure a ſufficient ground of Reformation, which is all our 
Anceſtours did , or we defend, though not a ſuthcient caule of the extirpation of 
any juſt authority. Our grounds are lufficient for a reformation of abuſes and en- 
croachments , which we acknowledge, and which is all we did at the Reformati- 
2n 2 but for the abolition of any juſt power , it is his fond imagination , we dif- 
caim it altogether. We have caſt out all Papal coactive cariſdiction in the exteri- 
our Court, as being political , not Spiritual 3 but for any Papal juriſdiction , ci- 
ther purely Spiritual , or juſtly founded, we have not meddled with itz Thoſe 
things which we have caſt out, arc onely abuſes and uſurpations. $9 there is no 
"ved of that conſideration which he propoſeth, whether the abuſes were otherwiſe 
remediable, or not : for our Reformation is that very remedy which he himſelfhath 
preſcribed , tO hold out encroachments with the point of the {word , without any 
meddling with juſt right. Other diviſion than this ( which he himſelf hath allow- 
ed ) we believe our Anceltours intended none, we hold none, and fo are accounta- 
ble for none. 

The main Queſtion is , Whether the Britannick, Churches were de fatto ſubject 
to Rome or not, 1 have demonſtrated the contrary already , that they were not, 
1nd had alwayes their Ordinations at home. But his concluſion which he puts up- 
on me, that true complaints againſt Governours , whether otherwiſe remediable or 10, 
ae ſufficient reaſons to aboliſh that very Government , is a vain aſſertion of his own, 
no concluſion of mine. 

He ſtarteth a _ here little to his own credit, Whether he that maintaineth 

the Negative , or he that maintaineth the Affirmative, ought to prove. He ſaith, 
( according to bis old Paeriles ) that 4 Negative may be proved in Logick No man 
doubteth of it , or denieth it, Quis enim poteſt negare ? 1 ſaid on the contrary, that 
in this caſe which cometh here in difference between us, according, to, the ftrict 
rules of Law , the burthen to prove , reſteth onely on his fide who affirmeth. As 
the Queſtion is here between us , Whether we had other remedics, than to make 
ſac 2 Reformation as we did. We ſay, No. They fay , Yea. It is potlible to 
prove there might be other remedies, but it is impoſhble to prove there were no 
other remedies. Galen or Hippocrates himſelf would not have undertaken ſuch a 
Txk, to prove that there were no other remedics for a Diſeaſe, than that which 
they uſed. It is not for want of Logical Forms , that Negatives are not to be pro- 
ved in matter of Fa , but for want of ſufficient Medizms. He faith he is no Bow- 
kr, and ſo unexpert , as not to under\tand what is the ſoaling of a Bowle; 'it may be 
itis true, but if I ſhould put him to prove this Negative , it is impoſſible. But fo 
far as a Negative of that nature 1s capable of proot, I did prove it , by our Ad- 
dreſſes to Popes and Councils, and long expectation in vain, that we had no other 
remedy than that which we uſed , to thruſt out their Uſurpations by the power of 
the word , which courſe he himſelf adviſeth , and we practiſed. The diviſion is 
not made by them who thruſt out Uſurpations , but by them who brought them in 
and defend them. 


Ifaid, that not onely our Anceſtours , but all Catholick, Countries did maintain their 
Own 
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own Priviledges inviolated , and makg themſelves the laſt Judges of 
from the Court of Rome. Hence he concludeth with open mouth 
were other remedies, there needed no diviſien. Alas poor man, how h 
{1f about nothing ! They and we uſed the very ſame remedies 
adviſcth in this place, The Popes would not eafe them upon many Addreſſes m ade, Wha 
then ? bad not the King the Sword in his own hands ? Did it not lie in his power to right 
himſelf as be liſted ? and to admit thoſe pretended encroachments onely ſo far as be tho yh 
juſt and fitting? Yes , the King had the Sword in his hands, and did right him- 
(elf, and calt out thoſe Papal Uſurpations ſo far as he found juſt 3 and now when 
we have followed your own advice , you call us Schiſmaticks and Dividers, & 
we are no Dividers , but we have done our Dutiesz and if we prove thoſe this? 
which we caſt out to be Uſurpations ( as we have done ) you are the Schiſmatich 
by your own confeſſion. kf 
He pleadeth , If Papal Authority be of Chrift”s inſtitution , then no juſt cauſe ca 
þ ſibly be given for its aboliſhment. Right , But thoſe Branches of Papal powe 
which ons caſt out , are neither of Chriſt's inſtitution , nor of Man's inſlitt 
tion , but meer Uſurpations. Neither do we ſeek to aboliſh Papal Authority, but 
to reform it from accidental abuſes, and reduce it to its firſt inſtitution, The he 
Inſtitutions Divine or Humane , may ſometimes need ſuch reformation. Here i; 


0 —_—_— 
their grievances 
» therefore ther, 
e troubleth him. 
» the ſame that he 


' nothing like proof, but his World of Witneſſes , and his immemorial Tradition, preſs 


med not proved. 
To ſhew that no Nation ſuffered ſo much as England, under the Tyranny ofthe 
Roman Court, he faith I produce nothing , but the pleaſant ſaying of a certain Py, 


well , would he have a better witneſs againſt the Pope, than the Pope kinky) 
Habemws confitentem renm. He was pleaſant indeed , but 


---- Ridentem dicere vernm 
Ovid vetat ? === 


What hindereth that a man may not tell the sruth laughing ? He asketh whether thoſe 
Teſtimonies which T produce, be demoyſtrative or rigorous Evidences ? 1 think he would 
have me like the unskiltul Painter, to write over the Heads of my Arguments, 
This is a Demonſtration, It would become him better to refute them , and ſhew 


that they are not Demonſtrative , than to trifle away the time with ach frivolos 
Queſtions. 


I ſhewed, that { England is not alone in the ſe 


ern , Southern , Northern, and fo great a part of the Weſtern Church , have ſepa 
ted themſelves from the Court of Rome, and are ſeparated by themfrom the Church 
of Rome as well as we. ] In anſwer to this, he bids me ſhew that thoſe I call Chriſt 
ans , have any infalible or certain Rule of Faith , &c. This is firſt to hang men up, 
and then to examine their cauſe z firſt to excommunicate four parts of five of the 
Chriſtian world for their own Intereſts, becauſe they will not ſubmit their necksto 
the Roman yoke , and embrace their upſtart Uſurpations, with as much Devotion 
as the genuine Legacies of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. It behoved the Court of Rene 
to have weighed the caſe more maturely , before they gave ſuch a temerarious ſer- 
tence, againſt the much greater part of Chriſtendom, in ſo weighty a cauſe. But 
for their rule of Faith, they have a more certain and authentick rule than he him 
{&1f, by as much as the Apoſtles Creed is a more authentick rule of Faith, than 
Pixs the Fourth*s Creed 3 and the Holy Scriptures a more infallible ground, than 
particular ſuppoſititious Tradition, which wanteth both perpetuity and univerſal 


paration , ſo long as all the Ee- 


F I aid , that | we deſircd to live in the peaceable communion of the Qnny 
Church , as well as our Anceſtours, as far as the Roman Court will give us leave. 
He anſwereth, that he kroweth very well we would be g 
would own us for hers, &c. That Jack Straw, or Wat Tiler, after they had rebeled, 
had no mind to be hanged 3 That it 4s 0 charit y or court: fre wu, but a requeſt of an wt» 
reaſonable favour from them, to admit us into their Communion, and would be moſt 

fard in Government, &e, Whether they hold us for theirs or not , is not much mr 


ferrr 


lad , that the Charch of Rome 


jm , 
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terial 3 if they did , it were the better for themſelves; if they do not , it is not the 


worſe for us : {o as Chriſt own us tor his, it skilleth not much whether they fay , 
Come ye bleſſed , or go ye curſed, whether we be the wheat or chaff, their tongues 
muſt not WinnoW us. Although he ſnuff at our deſire of Union, yet God Almigh- 

ſets a greater value upon it. He is not out of the Church, who is within it in 
the deſires of his heart, and implicitly in the preparatiori of his mind. Obſerve, . * 
Reader, Who are the procreative and conſerving cauſes of this Schiſm. They 

-hted us from them with new Articles and Ufurpations, they thruſt us from them 
with new cenſures and excommunications 3 and if we had a mind to return, they 
rell us it were abſurd in Government to readmit w. But my chicteſt wonder is, that 
he who was the other day , by his own vote, an Arch Rebel, ſhould talk fo ſad- 
denly of Hanging. Sudden changes are always dangerous, and for the moſt part 


perſonated. 


He asketh , whether our Anceſtours did renounce the Popes Authority as bead of the 
Church ? If he mean a head of Order, they did not , no more do we: if he 
mean a head of Sovereign power , they did and ſo do we. What I granted once 
1 grant always, itis for Turncoats to rake their Swings, I write ſemper idem , of 
the ame Religion wherein I was Baptized : can he do the fame? But he urgeth , 
that 1 make in the Top of my Climax , that our Anceſtours threatned to make a wall 
of ſeparation between the Court of Rome and them, which ſheweth that they 


bd it not : but it is evident, that we have done what they onely threatned to do , and 


plead for excuſes , that we have more experience than our Anceſtours had; T made it the 
top of my Climax indeed , honeſt mens words are as good as deeds, But doth he 
think that our Anceſlours did onely make counterfeit Grimaces , and threaten that 
which they could not Lawtully have performed? Abſir:The Laws and the threatning 
are eaſily reconciled. Our Anceſtours made very ſevere Laws againſt the Uſurpati- 
ons of the Court of Rome , as Thave ſhewed in particular throughout : but they 
did not execute them {o rigorouſly , but connived at many innocent or not perni- 
cious encroachments , in hope the Court of Rome and their Emiſſaries, would have 
kept themſelves within ſome tolerable bounds of moderation. But they found by 
experience, and, we by much longer and ſurer experience, that all our hopes were 
vain, that the Avarice of the Roman Court was not to be fatiated or to be ſtinted, 
that if we give them leave to thruſt in their head they would quickly draw 
in their body after. And therefore our Anceſtours finding this true in a great 
part, did threaten them to make a wall of ſeparation, that is, to execute their Laws ri- 
gorouſly , to uſe no more indulgence or connivence , to take away their Coattive 
power in the Exteriour Court altogether , which the Laws have taken away before 
luffciently. And we being confirmed by much longer and ſurer experience, have 
accompliſhed what they threatned, So this threatned wall of Separation is no new 
Law, but a new mandate to execute the old Laws: and our experience , and our 
'Anceſtours materially is the ſame , but ours is more grounded and more ſure 3 their 
ſeparation and ours was the ſame to point of Law, but not of Execution. And 
the reaſon why our Anceſtours remedies were not Sovereign or ſufficient enough, was 
not want of virtue in the remedy , but want of due application. Thus all Mr. 
#* Serjeants hopes are vaniſhed, and his contradictions tumbled to duſt, Great is 


htrut and prevaileth. 


Yet he keepeth a great ſtir and buſtling , about owr experience more than our An- Page $78. 
eftours, and prayeth me in his Scoffing manner , Good my Lord tell us what this new 
experiment was z and deſpairing as it were of ſucceſs in his requeſt , he addeth, ſince 
yu are reſolved to makg a ſecret of this rare experiment. Now I have told him the 
ſecret, what good will it do him? as much as he may put in his eye and ſee never 
a jot the worſe, I told him this rare ſecret before, in theſe words, we bave more 


experience than our Anceſtours had , that their remedies were not Soverei 
ugh , that if we give him leave to thruſt in bis head , he will never r 


or ſufficient 


until he have 


drawn in bis whole body after , whileſt there are no Bonds to hold him but National Laws, 
But I was not bound both to write him a Lefture and find him eyes. 
Now Readers look to your ſelves , out commeth the great Monſter , that hath 
drunken 
Dutch- 


been ſo long threatngd, ( as he phraſeth it ſcurrilouſly ) in #be likeneſs of a 


Rep. pag 37* 


294 
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Dutchman , making Indentures with bis Legs : ſo faith he my diſcourſe Raggers , un 
10 the one , now 10 the other , far diſtant fide of the contradieton. The Reader ſhall find 
that the fault is not in the Innocent Dutchman , who gocth ſiraight enOugh : but 
in the prevaricators eys , who ecth double, Either he did never know , or he hath 
forgotten what a contradiction is. The itch or humour of contraditting hath (, 
far poſſeſſed him , that he regardeth not what the rules of contradiction are, The 
Firſt contradiction is, that the Laws of our Anceſtours were not remedie 

nough , yet I maintain ſtoutly that in the ſeparation , no new Law was made , that i; 
( ashe collefeth ) the ſame Laws were both ſufficient and not ſufficient, 1s this the 
Monſtrous contradiction which he promiſed to ſhew the Readers for pence a Piece? 
[The ſame Laws were not ſuſhcient in the days of our Anceſtours , and yet the 
ſame Laws were ſufficient in the days of Henry the Eighth] hath no ſhew of x 
contradiction in it, nor of any the leaſt oppolition , which ought always to he 
made according to the Rules of Logick , at the ſame time. I will ſhew him a hu. 
dred of theſe contradictions, every day in the week for nothing, Mr. Serjeqn 
was no Roman-Catholick , Mr. Serjeant is a Roman-Catholick , is juſt ſuch another 
contradiction : or the ſame Plaifter was not ſufficient to cure ſuch a ſore at ore 
time , yet it was ſufficient at another time when the body was better diſpoſed, Al 
his contradictions end in ſmoak and laughter, 

The Second contradiction is, that I ſaid the Laws of other Countries were equi- 
valent to thoſe of England 3 but I acknowledge elſewhere that the Laws of other 
Countries were ſufficient > and here I ſay that the Laws of England were inſufficient ; 
So they were equivalent and inequivalent. Here js another contradiction , like the 
former. The ſame Laws proved ſufficient to France z yet proved inſufficient ty 
England, It is another rule in Logick , oppoſition ought t9 have the ſame Subjelt and 
the ſame Predicate without ambiguity : but here the predicate is diverſe , ſufficient fo 
France , #ot ſufficient for England , and ambiguity more than enough. He mightz 
well argue, the ſame medicine will work upon a child , which will not work up- 
on a man: therefore the ſame medicine is not equivalent to it ſelf, 

The Third contradiction is , that I ſay all Catholick, Countries did maintain ther 
priviledges inviolate , by means which did not maintain them , or by Laws which wen: 
not ſufficient to do it, Where did I ſay this? It is his colleQion not my aſſertion, 
but let it paſs muſter for once. Here is a contradidtion deſerves a Bell and a Bakle: 
Catholick Countries did maintain their priviledges inviolate by ſuch means , at one 
time not at another , in one place not in another, in one degree not in another, in 
one reſpect not in another. 

The laſt mock contradiction is, that T ſay the Laws which denied the Pope all Aw 
thority , and were atiually in force , that is, aftually left bim nome , were not ſuffcien 
remedies againſt the abuſes of that Authority , which had quite taken them away, Thi 
is not finding of contradictions , but making of them. Give him leave to uſ 
this [ ideft , that is ] and he will make a Hundred contradictions in every pag: 
of the Bible 3 as here , anally in force, that is , which adtually left the Pope no Aw 
thority , or which bad quite takgn bis authority away. If this [ id eſt that is ] be mine 
then he may object the contradiction to me, if it be not , then he may keep the 
contradiction to himſelf, ſuch as it is He knoweth , and all the World know, 
that a Law is ſaid to be actually in force , whileſt it is unrepealed 3 in this ſenſe1 
did , and all men but himſelf do uſe that expreſſion. And here he committeth 
a Third groſs fault againſt the rule of oppoſition , which ought to be ever »gt++) 
«v2 , in the ſame reſoe. The Law taketh away abuſes as a rule : but the Mag 
ſtrate by due execution, as an Artificer. The Law is ſufficient , when it is f 
ciently penned and promulged : but the effet followeth the due execution. The 
not- obſerving of this obvious and cafic truth, hath made us all this tir about im 
ginary contradictions: as I have ſhewecd in my anſwer to his laſt paragraph, which 
alone is a ſufficient anſwer to all theſe pretended contradiQtions : but whetherit 
will be {© aGually in force to procure his aſſent , is more than I know; if it donot, 


it detracteth nothing from the ſufficiency of the anſwer. Go MF. Serjeant, g0 
bring us leſs wind and more weight, 


epi 


s ſufficient 6. 
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Sepius in libro memoratur Perfius uno, 
Buam levis in t0ta Marſus Amazonide, 


In the laſt paragraph is nothing but a calumny againſt Henry the Eighth 
which he is Not able to prove : and if he were, it neither concerneth us nox 


the queſtion. 


— 
SECT. VIL 


That the King and Church of England proceeded with due moderation. 


:s Section doth not much concern either us or the merit of the cauſe, A 
Reformation might be jult and neceſſary , although the reformers did exceed 
the bounds of duc moderation 3 neither are we anſ\ werable for their ſucceſſes, far- 
ther than we our ſelves do maintain them.l paſsby his pleaſant Topickunſaluted,as be- 
ing impertinent,and having nothing in it delcrving the leaſtftay of a ſerious Reader. 
[ reckoned this as the Firſt Branch of our moderation , that we deny not to 
other Churches , the true being of Churches nor poſhbility of Salvation , nor ſe- 
parate from Churches , but from accidental errours. For all his ſcoffing , if their 
Church would uſe the like moderation , it would fave the World a great deal of 
needleſs debate. Againſt that which I fay , he objecteth thus , Now the matter of 
falt bath evidenced undeniably , that they ( the Proteſtants ) ſeparated from thoſe points , 
which were the principles of Unity both in Faith and Government. he hath brought his 
matter of Fad and his principles of Unity fo often uponthe Stage already, and they 
have been ſo often clearly anſwered , that I will not inſiſt upon ſuch-a thred bare 
ſubje&, or trouble the Reader with an irkſome repetition, We have feen how far 
his principles of Unity , Or his fundamental of fundamentals is true , and ought to be 
admitted : and in a right ſenſe , we adhere much more firmly unto them, than 
the Church of Rome it (elf. 

He proccedeth , that the Church of England defines , that our Church ( the Church 
of Rome ) erreth in matter of Faith Artic. 19. The words of the Articles arc , 
Non ſolum quoad agenda & ceremoniarum ritus , verum etiam int its que credenda ſunt , 
that is , Not onely in pradtical Obſervations and ceremonial rites , but alſo in thoſe things 
which are to be believed , that is ( to uſe Cardinal Cajetans diſtindion, ) not in thoſe 
things which are de fide ſormaliter , in neceſſary fundamental Articles ( for we 
acknowledge that the Church of Rome doth {till retain the Eſſentials of Faith, ) but 
in thoſe things which are fidei materialiter , in .inferiour queſtions which happen 
in things to be believed , that is to ſay opinions, wherein himſelf acknowledgeth 
that a particular Church may err. That this is the right ſenſe of the Article 
appeareth hence > that the contradiſtinguiſh Credends or things to be believed , not to 
Opmions , but to agenda things to be practiſed. | 

He urgeth , that we have declared four points of their Faith to be vain fiftions , 
ntradiffory to God's Word, Artic. 22. That is to ſay , their Dodtrine of Purgatory , 
Indulgences 3 their adoration of Images and Relique, invocation of Saints, Right, 
four points of their new Faith , enjoyned by Pixs the Fourth , but no Article of the 
old Apoſtolical Faith , and at the beſt ouely Opinions, Yet neither doth he cite our 
Article right, which doth not define them to be contrary to Scripture, but oncly 
beſides the Scripture, or not well grounded upon any Texts of Scripture, 

He addeth, the like charatter is given of another point, Art. 28. That is, Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, Orr higheſt AR of Devorion, Art. 31. is tiled a blaſpthemous fition , and 
pernicious impoſture that is, the propitiatory Sacrifice of the Maſs. Concerning 
Tranſubſtantiation what is our opinion , I rcter him to my Anſwer to Militier, in 
the very beginning of it. And concerning their propitiatory Sacrifice of the Maſs, 
to the ſame Anſwer, pag. 35- The true ſtate of the Controverſie was not (o clearly 
underſtood at firſt on cither ſide , as it is now. He cannot go one ſtep farther than 


we do in that cauſe , without tumbling into direct Blaſphemy. 
Tet it 
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It followeth , And Art. 33. that thoſe who are cut off from the Church publicty 
ſhould be held as Heathens and Publicans. Well, here is no diſtinftion between x, 
man-Catholicks and-Proteſtantsz; and Franciſcus & ſanda Clara, in his Paraphraſti. 
cal Expoſition of the Exgliſh Articles , giveth this judgment of this Article, 71; 
" Article is Catbolick,, and agreeable as well to Holy Scripture, as to Antiquity, Then 
why doth he ſnarle at this Article which he cannot except againſt? Becauſe he ey. 
ceiveth that the Article meaneth Catholicks , or at leaſt doth include them, Judge, Rex 
der , what a ſpirit of contradiction doth poſſeſs this man, who when he is not 
able to pick any quarrel at the Words of the Article , calumniateth the meaning, 
upon his own groundleſs ſuſpicion. 
But nothing was more common in the mouths of our Preachers , than to call the Pipe 
Antichriſt , the Church of Rome the Whore of Babylon, idolatrous , ſuperſtitious , biz. 
ſpemous : and to make up the meaſure of his Forefathers fins , the Biſhop calls here the 
Two principles of Unity in Faith and Government , errours and falſhoods. 1f any o 
our Preachers being, exaſperated by ſome ſuch Boxtifews as himſclt , have in they 
Pulpits uſed any virulence or petulance againſt the Church of Rome 3 let him make 
uſe of his ſtile againſt them, who will furniſh him with Lettuce ſuitable to his lips 
what is that to the Church of England ? what is that to us ? Quid immerentes jy. 
ſdites vexat canis----Ignavus adverſus lupos? Let him but obſerve what liberty he him- 
ſelf taketh , without any manner of Provocation, But as for my ſelf he doth me 
notorious wrong , I did not mention any principles of Unity in this place , nor 
much as dream of them, but that he muſt needs bring them in by head and ſhoul. 
ders , in every Paragraph. All I ſaid was this, that we do not ſeparate from other 
Churches , but from their accidental errours ; but ſome men are like nettles, touch 
them gently and they ſting you. 
The Firſt part of our moderation was,not to cenſure other — for no Churches 
nor deny them polhibility of Salvation,nor thruſt them from our Communion; which | 
ſhewed in the example of St. Cyprian. In anſwer to this he ſheweth the unlawfulnes 
of communicating with Idolaters , which is reconciling Chrift with Antichriſt, Was not 
this impertinent , if he himſelf were Judge ? 
I aid , it might be very lawful in ſome caſes , to communicate with material Idolaters, 
Hereticks and Schiſmatickg , ( that is ſuch as err through ignorance and frailty, not 
obſtinacy ) in Religious Unties. And for proot hereot, I produced the inſtance of 
the primitive Chriſtians , communicating in ſome caſes with the Heretical Arrian, 
and the Schiſmatical Novatians. He demands Firſt who forbids them to go viſi the 
fick? I add, or pray with them alſo? which was as much as I ſaid there , buthe- 
cauſe he falleth with ſuch violence upon the point , I will now take the liberty to 
/ expreſs my ſelf more fully. Firſt , it is to be remembred that I did ſpeak onely d 
material Idolaters, Hereticks or Schiſmaticks , not forma). Secondly , of Fious 
Offices, not cf Idolatrous as, nor any thing favouring Hereſie or Schiſm. Third- 
ly, I do now exclude caſe of Scandal , for juſt ſcandal may make that A tobe 
unlawful , which in it ſelfis lawful. Fourthly , I except caſes of Juſt Obedience, 
the prohibition of a lawful Superiour, Civil , or Eccleſiaſtical , may make that 
AG to be unlawful , which was indifferent. Laſtly , I diſtinguiſh between perſons 
learned and grounded in Religion , and perſons unlearned aud ungrounded 3 tix 
former may and ought to communicate with Idolaters , Hereticks , and Schilms- 
ticks , as far as they can with a good conſcience, to gain them to the .truth ; the 
latter are obliged not to come over neer to pitch , leaſt they be defiled. 
The Queſtion being thus ſtated , I believe the main point hath no great difficulty 
in it, For they who are Idolaters, Hereticks, or Schiſmaticks onely materially, 
not formally , that is, againſt their meanings , reſolutions, and intentions , at 
no Idolaters, Hereticks , or Schiſmaticks , in the eyes of God or diſcerning men: 
neither are they out of the Pale of the Church , or out of the way of Salvation, 
De ſundament. a5 the Biſhop of Chalcedon ſaith moſt truly , We allow all thoſe to bave ſaving Faith, t 
c: 2. Pag+62Y þ,, ;\, the Church , in way of Salvation, for ſo much as belongeth to Faith, who hold the 

fundamental points , and invincibly err in not Fundamentals, But all Idolaters, Mc 
reticks, and Schiſmaticks, who are onely materially Idolatrous, Heretical,or Schilms 
tical,doerr invincibly : for if they errcd vincibly, then they were formal Ido/aters, 
Hereticks, or Schiſmaticks. Thus 
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* Thus much I lay down for certain 3 the reſt I onely propoſe , that although they 
were formal Hereticks or Schiſmaticks , yet they are not altogether. out of the Pale 
of the Church , but onely in part , ex ea parte z# texture compage detinentur , it C4 
yers ſeiſſi ſunt , So far they are woven into the web , for the reſt they are divided , 2s St. 
Auftin (aith , and Bellarmine out of him acknowledgeth that they are abſolutely in 
the Church , until they go out of it by obſtinacy ( which they who are onely ma- 
terial Hereticks Or Schiſmaticks do not : ) aud after they are gone out of the Church 
þy obſtinacy , yet they are ſtill in the, Church ſecundum aliquid non ſimpliciter , not 


abſolutely 


Donat. 


but reſpedively or in part.. And after he hath vapoured a long time to no Bel: de Eccl 
{, thus much is acknowledged by himſelf , as long as Schiſmaticks are yot hare L - | ay ccle 


ned into an obſtinacy ( as no Schilmaticks are , who are onely-matcrially Schifima- ® 48+ 585 


tical ).ahere 5s prudential Latitude allowed by the Church , delaying her cenſurers as 
long a1 ſhe can poſſibly , without wronging her Government 3 as was de facto pradiiſed in 
England till the Tenth of Queen Elizabeth. This is full as much as I aid, that it 
may be lawful to communicate in ſome caſes with material Schiſmaticks. 

And whatſoever I ſaid, was rather to make charitable conſtruction of their ma- 
terial 1dolatry , than. out of fear that they ſhould be able , to attaint us of any 
&hiſm cither material. or formal : if he had any thing of reality to obje&t againſt 
us, he would be aſhamed to intimate our inclinations to tavour Arrianiſm , which 
he himſelf knoweth our ſouls abhor, and which he himſelf knoweth to be ex- 

ly condemned , in the ſecond Article of our Church, He may finde ny In- 
ances of the primitive Chriſtians , communicating with the Arrians and Novati- 
a in Church-Offices , in my Anſwer to the Biſhop of Chalcedor's Preface, pag. 157 
if he have any thing to lay to them. Neither was it at the firſt ſprouting of the 
Arrian Htreſie , but after they had formed ſeveral Doxologies to themſelves; nor 
at the firlt beginning of the Novatian Schiſm , but towards the concluſion of it. 
| cited St, Cyprian for no other purpoſe , but to ſhew, that his moderation in ab- 
ſtaining from cenſuring , did preſerve: him free from Schiſm,. although he was in 
an exrour, When Optatus called the Donatifts his Brethren, he did not mean his 
Brethren in Adam , but his Brethren in Chriſt, and wonders why his Brother Par- 
menian ( a Donatiſt ) would rank, bimſelf with Heretickg , who. were falſifiers of the 
Creed, 1f this be the infallible mark of an Heretick, let Pius Qwarrus and his party 
look to themſelves. 

diſliked a Poſition of his, which the Reader ſhall have in his own words, TI car- 
| "2 my Religion is true , but I muſt ſay the Oppoſite in falſe, mine is good, but I 
ſay the Oppoſite is naught 3 mine neceflary , but I muſt judge that which is inconſi- 
ent carries to dammation. Therefore who does not cenſure a contrary Religion , bolds 
wt bis own certain ,, that is, bath none. Upon this he purſueth me with a full cry , 
that zhe common principle of Nature [ if any thing be true , the oppoſite is falſe , ] or 
[ # thing cannot both be and not be at once | is denied by the Biſhop. Stay Mr. Ser- 
x9, be not ſo fierce, the Biſhop knoweth as well as your ſelf , that the diſhun@i- 
on of contradicories is eternal 3. and it ſeemeth by what paſſed lately between us , 
that he underſtandeth the rules of oppoſition or right contradiction , better than 
your ſelf, 

Firſt, The Emphaſis lieth not in the word | trxe, ] but in the words | ſay] and 

enſure, ] Cannot a man believe or hold his own Religion to be true, but he mult 
neceſſarily ſay or cenſure another mans , which he conceiveth to be oppoſite to it; to 
be falle, Truth and falſhood are contradictory , or of eternal diſjunction 3 but 
there is a mean between believing , or holding mine own Religion to be true, and 

Ing or cenſuring another mans ( which perhaps is oppoſite) to be falſe, both 
| more prudential and more charitable , that.is, filencez to look circumſpely to my 

IF, and leave other men to ſtand or fall to their own Maſter, _ St. Cyprian did be- 
lieve or hold his own Opinion of Rebaptiſation to be true , yet did not cenſure 
the oppoſite to be falſe , or remove any man from his communion for it. Rabſha- 

b was mote cenſorious than Hezekzah , and downright Atheiſts than confciona- 
ble Chriſtians, 

. Secondly, That which he calleth his Religion, is no more iri truth than his opi- 
non 3 aqd different Opinions are tiled different i Jn Opinions it is not- 
tr 2 neceſ- 
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neceſſary to hold with any party , much leſs to cenſure other parties. Somers; 
ſceming, different opinions are both true, and all the oppoſition is but a contentio 
about words , and then mutual cenſures are vain : ſometimes they are both fake 
and then there is more uſe of mutual charity than mutual cenſures 3 and evermore 
whether true or falſe, an errour againſt charity , is much greater than a meer 
culative errour in judgment. Prejudice and ſelt-love are like a coloured glaſs, which 
makes every thing we diſcern through it, to be of the ſame colour : and 0n the 
- other ſide , rancour and animoſity, like the tongue infected with choler, maketh 
the ſweeteſt meats to taſi bitter z in each. reſpe& cenſures are dangerous , and his 
principle pernicious , that be who doth not cenſure every Religion which he reputeth coy. 
Srary to bis own, bath no Religion. 

1 ſet down ſome a, whereof this is the firſt, [ particular Churches 
fall into errours. ] He anſwereth , *tis true , if by Errors be means Opinions 
No, I mean Fundamental Errours alſo : and not onely fall into ſome F undamen. 
tal Errours, but apoſiate from Chriſt , and turn Txrks, and change their Bible in. 
to the Alchoran 3 whereof we have viſible experience in the World, He anſwer; 
that Principle is not ſo undeniable as T think, in caſe that particular Church adhere firm 
ly to ber rules of Faith, immediate Tradition, Well , but we ſee viſibly with our 
eyes, that many particular Churches have not adhered to any Tradition , univer. 
fal or particular , mediate or immediate , bnt have abandoned all Apoſtolical Tn. 
dition, then to what purpoſe ſerveth his Exception , i# caſe that Church adhn 
firmly to immediate Tradition, when all the World ſecth, that they have not adhered 
firmly to Apoſtolical Tradition? His preſervative is much like that, which an old 
Seaman gave a Freſh-water paſſenger , when he was to go to Sea, to put ſo 
pibble ſtones into his mouth , with aſſurance that he ſhould not caſt, whil# he hell 
them between his teeth, What ſort of Tradition ought to be reputed Apoſtolica 
what not , I have ſhewed formerly. ; 

My ſecond Principle was , that | all Errours are not Eſſentials or Fundamen- 
tals, | He demands, what is this to bis Propoſition which fpakg of Reli ion, note 
Opinions ? Very much, becauſe he maketh Opinions to be Eſſentials of his Religi- 
on ( as we ſee in the new Creed of Pixs the Fourth, ) ſo do not we. To thethird 
Principle we agree thus far , that an Errour de fide formaliter, or in thoſe things 
which are Eſſentials of Faith , doth deſtroy the being of a Church. 1 add , that 
Errours in thoſe things, que ſunt fidei materialiter , that is, in inferiour Queſtions 
which happen in or about things believed, or which are not in Eſſentials , howſt- 
ever they may be lately crowded into the catalogue of Efſentials, do not deſtroy 
the beeing of a Church, 

My fourth Principle was, that | every one is bound according to the juſt extent 
of his power, to free himſelf from ſuch Errours as are not in Eſſentials, ] He ar 
ſwereth, Why ſo my Lord? if thoſe Errours be not Eſſential , they leave according # 
your own grounds ſufficient means of Salvation, and whe true being of a Church; Hm 
prove you then you ought to break, Church-Communion ? &vc. As if no Errours 
to be remedied , but onely thoſe which are abſolutely excluſive from all hope of 
vation; as if thoſe Errours which are onely impeditive of falvation, ought not 
to be eſchewed, The leaſt Errour maintained or committed againſt the diQate of 
Conſcience is a fin; every good Chriſtian ought to do his uttermoſt endeavour to 
free himſelf from (in 3 it is not lawful to do evil that good may come of it. Ys, 
faith he, bnt not to break, Church Communion which is eſientially deſtrudtive to the being 
of a Church , or to endanger our ſouls where there is no neceſſity. Firlt , they who free 
themſelves from known Errours, do not thereby break Church-Communion: but 
they who make their Errours to be a condition of their Communion. Let him 
hear the concluſion of the Biſhop of Chalcedon. In caſe a particular Church do te- 
quire profeſſion of her Hereſie , as a condition of communicating with ber , diviſion fron 

ber in this caſe is no Schiſm or ſin, but virtue and neceſſary , where he ſpeaketh onely 
of material Hereſie, It was they who made their Errours the condition of their 
Communion , and therefore the Schiſm and fin lycth at their doors. Secondly . 
Schiſm doth not deſtroy the being of a Church , for the Church continueth 4 
Church till, after thegSchilmaticks are gone out of it: but it deſixoycth the Schil- 
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ticks themſelves. Laſtly , £0 tree our ſelves from known Errours , when they 
are made conditions of Communion , is fo far from being dangerous to Salvation, 
thaf as the Biſhop conſeſſeth truly , it is virtue and neceſſary. 

The ſecond proof of our moderation was our charity , that we left them as one 
ſhould leave his Fathers Houſe , whileſt it is infeQted with ſome contagious ſick- 
ies, with an hearty deſire to return again ſo ſoon as it is cleanſed. This charita- 
Me Jefire of ours, I proved by our daily Prayers for them in our Litany, that God 
would bring them out of the way of Errour, into the way of truth : and parti- 
cularly by our Prayer on Good F riday for them, That God would have merey pon all 
Hereticks, and fetch them bome to bis Flock,, that they may be ſayed among the remnant 
of true I{raclites, and be made one fold under one Shepherd Feſus Chriſt our Lord. And 
'his our charity is the morgconſpicuous by this, that in bulls cexe, that is, the 
next day before , anniverſarily , they do as ſolemnly curſe and anathematize us, 
To this he anſwereth 3 Firſt , that they do more for us , and hazard their lives daily 
19 convert us, They hazard their lives to ſervg a forreign intereſt , not to convert , 
but to pervert as many as they can3 not to ſow good ſeed in the Lord's Field , 
but to ſuperſeminate , or ſow Taxes above the Wheat. We ſhould thank them 
more to ſtay at home , than to compaſs Sea and Land to gain Proſclytes, as the 
Phariſces did , and made them two-fold more the children of Hell than themſelves. 
He faith, that this 4s the ſolemn cuſtom of their Church every Good Friday. Let it be 
{: but they have nothe ſame incentive and provocation which we have , we do 
not curſe and anathematize them the day before, as they do us. This advantage 
we have over them , that we render bletfing for curſing, which they do not. 

He addeth, that they cannot be nuderſtood under the notion of Heretickg , Firſt , be- 
eanſe we acknowledge theirs to be a true Church , and therefore not«Heretical;, Secondly, 
they are of Chriſt's F lock already , and therefore not reducible to his Flock, To the firſt 
| anſwer, that a particular Church which is onely materially Heretical , not for- 
mally, doth {till continue a true Church of Chriſt, . The Biſhop of Chalcedon un- 
derſtood theſe things much better than himſelf), this is conteſſed by him in the place 
formerly alledged , 4 particular Church may be really Heretical or Schiſmatical, and yet 
moraly a true particular Church , becauſe ſhe is invincibly ignorant of ber Herefie or 
Schiſm. We agree with him wholly in the ſenſe , onely we differ in the expretlion, 
What he calleth really Heretical , we ſtile materially Heretical, and what he called 
morally a true Church , we uſe to ſtile Metaphyſicaly a true Church , that is , by 
truth of Entity , not of Morality. Secondly, I anſwer, That the Flock of Chriſt 
i taken variouſly , ſometimes more largely, ſometimes more ſtriftly; more large- 
ly , for all thoſe that are in domo , by outward profeilion 35 more ſtrictly, for thoſe 
who are ex domo 3 ſo in the Church, that they are alſo of the Church , by inward 
Sandification, And our Colle hath reference to this later acception of this word 
[ Fl; ] So fetch them bome , bleſſed Lord, to thy Flock,, that they may be ſa- 
ved, 


He taketh it ill , that our Church hath changed theſe words in the Mifſal Þ recal 
them to our Holy Mother the Catholick and Apoftolick, Church, | into this dwindling, pu- 
ling , puritanical expreſſion, of [_ one Flock, , and one Fold, under one Shepherd. | Whe- 
ther it be becauſe he hath a pick againſt Scripture Phraſes , as ſounding too Preach- 
er-likez or rather, becauſe our Church did preſume to name the right Shepherd , 
Jeſu Chriſt , and not leave it to their Gloſles to entitle the Pope to that Office, 
' But certainly , the Authority of the Catholick Church , ig not formidable at all to 
any genuine Sons of the Church of England. 

I do readily acknowledge, that it is the duty of each Orthodox Church to ex- 
communicate Formal Hereticks , and them who ſwerve from the Apoſtles Creed 
3 the Rule of Faith : but this doth not oblige the Church of England to excom- 
municate all material Hereticks, who follow the diate of their conſcience in infe= 
riour Queſtions , which are not Eſſentials of Faith , and do hold the truth impli- 
citely in the preparation of their minds. Neither do I ever know, that the Church 
of England did ever excommunicate Papiſts in groſs, quz tales, but onely ſome 
particular Papiſts, who were cither convicted of other crimes, or found guilty of 
contumgcy. Tt were to be wiſhed , that the Court of Rome would uſe the ſame 
mode- 
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moderation , and remember how Ireneus reproved Pope Vidor, That he bad no done 
Euſeb. lib. 5. rightly , to cut off from the Unity of the Myſtical Body of Chriſt , ſo many and ſo grey 
cap. 24: Churches of God. This is that great non-ſenſe , which this egregious Prevaricatoy 

hath tound in our Collect, that the Engliſh Church cannot reconcile her Defirine ay4 
her pradtice together, Let him not trouble his head with that , but rather how to 


reconcile himſelf with his own Church. He will have Prayers to be oncl 


PROT . y word 
Pag 550 no works: but his Church maketh Prayer, Faſting and Alms, to be Three Cain 
cory works. 
_ My third proof of our moderation was, that we do not challenge a new Chyr 


a new Religion , or new Holy Orders: but derive our Church , our Religion, oyr 
Holy Orders , trom Chriſt and his Apoſtles by an uninterrupted Succetlion; ws 
obtrude no innovations upon others. All this is quitecomitted by this great Pre- 
tender to ſincerity , and yet he knoweth or may know , that there have been pre. 
tended Reformers , who have committed'all theſe exceſſes. But he catcheth hold 
of two words of my defence , that we have added no thing I wiſh they could ſay 
as much ) nor taken away any thing but errours. To the former part he excepteth 
that be who poſitively denies , ever adds the contrary to what be takes away; He th 
makes it an Article there is no Purgatory , no Maſs, no Prayers to Saints , hath as ms 
ny Articles as he who holds the contrary. I have taken away this Anſwer before, 
and demonlirated , that no Negative can be a Fundamental Article, or neceſſary 
; Medium of Salvation, becauſe it hath no Entity 3 That thereAre an hundred greg: 
er Diſputes and Contradictions among, themſelves , in Theological Queſtions, « 
in theſe things que ſunt fidei materialiter, than thoſe Three are between us and 
them: Yet they dare not ſay, that cither the Affirmatives or Negatives arc Arti 
cles of Faith. The Chriſtian Church for Fifteen hundred years , knew never more 
than Twelve old Articles of Faith , until Pixs the Fourth added T welve new Arti- 
cles. And now this young Pythagoras will make us more than 1200 Articles, Af 
fhirmative Articles, and Negative Articles z Fundamental Articles , and Superſtr- 
Ctive Articles. Every Theological truth ſhall cither be a Fundamental Article , or 
an indifferent and unconcerning, Opinion. 
He ſaith , Owr 22, Article defineth the Negative to Purgatory ; yet T, tike an it 
Pag: $93 tourdebild, tell my old crafie Mother the Church of England , that ſhe Iyes. 1 hope 
by this time the Reader knoweth ſufficiently , that his Pen is no flander, If the 
| Church of England did ever ill, it was when ſhe begot him. Neither do I tell the 
Church of England ſhe lyes , nor difſent in the leaſt from the Detinition of the 
Church of England; neither doth the Church of England define any of theſe Que 
ſtions as neceſſary to be believed , cither neceſſitate mediz , or neceſſitate precepti, 
which is much leſs, but onely bindeth her Sons for peace-ſake not to oppoſe them. 
But he himſelf can hardly be excuſed from lying , where he telleth us , the good ſm 
ple Miniſters did ſwear to maintain them. Perhaps he was one of the ſimple Mini- 
\ fters, did he cver ſwear to maintain them? did he ever know any man who did 
{wear to maintain them ? For him'to urge ſuch falſhoods, after they have been 
often deteed, is double Effrontery, periiſſe puto cui pudor periit, He inferteth far 
ther, By the Biſhops Logick,, theſe Propoſitions , that there are not Two Gods , that tt 
Devils ſhall not be ſaved, nor the Saints in Heaven damned 3, that there is no Salvatin, 
but throwgh Chriſt , muſt ceaſe to be Articles of Faith , and become indifferent unconcer 
ning Opinions , becauſe they are Negative. 1 wiſh no more diſparagement to ary 
man, than to be the Authour of ſuch an abſurd: Aﬀertion , Ezther they are Funds 
mental Articles , or unconcerning Opinions, How ſhould they ceaſe to be Articles, 
which never were Articles ? That there is one God, and one Saviour Jeſus Chill, 
that the life of the Saints is everlaſting , and the fire of the Devils everlaſting , arc 
Articles of Faith 3 but every thing which may be deduced from theſe, is not a di- 
tint Article of Faith, 

To the later part of my Plea , that we took, nothing away but weeds, tic pleadetls 
Firſt, that # is but a ſelf-ſuppoſition, or a begging of the Queſtion. By his leave, 
I have demonſtrated , that all the Branches ot Papal power, which arc in contro- 
verſic betwcen them and us, are all groſs uſurpations and weeds, which did neva 


ſprout up in the Church of Eygland until after 1100 years; no man can fay with- 
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out ſhame , that ſuch were planted by Chriſt or his Apoſtles. Secondly , he exce- 


reth , that to take away Errours , is a requiſite alt of Fuſtice, not a proof of Moderati- 
_— On the contrary , therefore it is a proof of Moderation, becauſe it is a requi- 
te a& of Jultice 3 all virtue conſiſteth in the mean , or in a moderation. It is not 
his particular , pretended , ſuppoſititious Tradition , which doth ſecure us that 
Chriſt was , and that the Holy Scripture is the genuine Word of God : but the 
aniverſal and perpetual Tradition of the Catholick Church of Chriſt, 
My laſt proot of our moderation was , that we are ready in the preparation of 
| our minds to believe and praGife , whatſoever the Catholick Church of this pre- 
ſent Age doth believe and praQtiſe. And this is an Infallible preſervative to keep a 
man within the Pale of the Church: whoſoever doth this cordially, cannot pollibly 
be a formal Heretick or Schiſmatick , becaule he is invincibly ignorant of his Here- 
Ge or Schiſm 3 No man can bave a Juſt cauſe to ſeparate his Communion , a Communi- 
one orbis Terrarum , from the Communion of the Chriſtian World, It he would have 
' confated this , his way had been to have propoſed ſomething which the Chriſtian 
World United doth believe or practiſe , which we are nor ready to believe or pra- 
Aiſe, This he doth not ſo much as attempt to do , but barketh and raileth with- 
out rythm or reaſon, Firſt he telleth us we ſay that there is no Univerſa} Church 
Chuſe Reader whether thou wilt believe him or our Leiturgy , wherein we pray 
daily , that God will inſpire the Univerſal Church with the ſpirit of Truth , Unity, and 
Concord. He telleth us, that thep do not doubt but we have renounced our Creed, 


Aug. Epi. 43, 


Chuſe Reader whether thou wilt believe him or our Leiturgy , wherein we make - 


profe{ſion daily of the Apoſtolick,, Nicene , and Athanaſian Creeds. He telleth us, 
that we have renownced our reaſon. It he had faid onely.that we had loſt our reaſon, 
it is more than any man in his right witts would fay : but to ſay we have renounced 
our reaſon , is incredible, 

The reaſon of .all this is , becauſe we give no certain rule to know a true Church from 
an Heretical, He ſuppoſeth, that no Heretical Church is a true Church, The Bi- 
ſhop of Chalcedon may inſtrutt him better , that au Heretical Church is a true Church 
while it erreth invincibly. He faith that he hath lived in circumſtances, to be as well 
acquainted with our Dofirine as moſt men are: Yet he profeſſeth that if bis life were at 
ſtake , be could not determin abſolutely upon our conſtant grounds , whether Preſbyterians , 
Anabaptifts , or Quakers are to be excluded from the Univerſal Church or no. The near- 
errelation that he hath had to the Church of England, the more ſhame for him to 
ſcoffe ſo often at the ſuppoſed nakednels of his Mother , and to revile her fo viru- 
ently, without either ground or Provocation , which gave him his Chriſtian bcing, 
He hath my charitable Judgement of Preſbyterians, in my reply to the Biſhop of 
Chaleedons Epiſtle. And for the other Sets, it were much better to have a lictle 
patience and ſuffer them to dye of themſelves, than trouble the world ſo much about 
them: they were produced in a ſtorm and will dye in acalm. He may be ſure they 
will never moleſt him at any Councel , either General or Occidental. It is honour 
enough for them to be named in carneſt by a Polemick Writer. 

But what manner of diſputing is this, to bring Queſtions inſtead of Arguments? 
As what new Form of Diſcipline the Proteſtants have introduced ? What are the 
certain conditions of a right Occumenical Council ? What is the Univerſal Church, 
and of what particular Churches it doth conſiſt ? What are the notes to know a 
true Church from an Heretical 2 We have introduced no new Diſcipline , but re- 
tained the old. Our conditions of a right Oecumenicalt Council , are the ſame 
they were , not altogether ſo rigorouſly exacted in caſe of invincible neceflity. We 
are readier to give an account ot our ſelves , than to cenſure others : either to in- 
trude our ſelves into the Office of God, to diſtinguiſh perfe@ly formal Schiſmaticks 
from material 3 Or into the Office of the Catholick Church , to determine preciſe- 

ly who ought to be excluded from her Communion , who not. We exclude all 
thoſe whom undoubted General Councils have excluded , the reſt we leave to God, 
and to the determination of a free Council as General as may be. But becauſe F 
would not leave him unſatisfied in any thing, 1 am contented to admit their own 
Definition of the Univerſal Church , that is, the company of Chriſtians kit together 
by the profeſſion of the ſame Faith , andthe Communion of the ſame Sacraments , under 
the 
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the Government of lawful Paftours. Taking away that purple patch , which 
have added at the latter end of it, for their own intereſt , and 


eſpecially of the Ry. 
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man Biſhop , as the onely Vicar of Chriſt upon Earth, And if they had tinted at , 
Primacy of Order , or beginning of Unity, I ſhould not have excepted againl(t 


it. 

He objecteth , that Proteſtants have no grounds to diſtinguiſh zrue believers from fal 
That were ſirange indeed , whileſt we have the ſame Scriptures, interpreted by the 
ſame perpetual Tradition of the Univerſal Church , according to the ſame Ana 
of Faith ( whercin we give this honour to the Fathers , not to be Authors but wie. 
.nefſes of Tradition 3 ) whatſoever grounds they have to diſtinguiſh true belicyer; 
from falſe, we have the ſame. But becauſe I made the Apoſtles Creed to he the 
rule of Faith , he objeQteth, Firlt , then the Puritans who deny the Article of Chriſt 


deſcent into Hell , muſt be excluded quite from the Univerſal Church. 


It they be fs, 


| what is that to the Church of England? if they be turned out , yet let them hs 
heard Firſt. They plead that the manner of Chritts deſcent is not particularly deter. 
mined : but let it be determined or not , they ought to be turned out of the yiri- 
verſal Church by a General Council ; and it may be they will ſubmit to the Ay. 
tharity of a General Council, then there will need no turning out, Secondly he 
objeceth, ſo # man may rejelt all Government of the Church , the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt , all the Sacraments, all the Scriptures, and yet continue a Member of Gods Chyrc, 
Why ſo ? when I ſaid the Creed was a ſufficienttule of Faith , or Credendorym 
things to be believed 3 I neither {aid nor meant , that it was regula apendorym, ; 
rule of ſuch things as are to be pradiiſed;, ſuch as the Acts of Diſcipline and of the $4 
craments are, The Creed contained enough for Salvation, touching the procellion 
of the Holy Ghoſt, before the words | Filioque ] were added to it : and there i; 
great cauſe to doubt , that the contentions of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches about 
this Subje& , are but a meer Logomachy or ſtrife about words, The Scriptures and 
the Creed are not two different rules of Faith , but one and the ſame rule, dilated 
in the Scripture, contracted in the Creed 3 the end of the Creed being to contain al 
fundamental points of Faith , or a ſummary of all things neceſſary to Salyation, to 
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be believed Neceſſitate medii : but in what 
points are contained , is no particular fun 


but ſetteth not down wherein we differ. 


| before. 


articular writings all theſe fundamental 


| noma” Article it ſelf , nor contained in 
the Creed , nor could be contained in it 3 finceit is apparent out of the Scriptureit 
ſelf, that the Creed was made and depoſited with the Church as a rule of Faith, 
before the Canon of the new Teſtament was fully perfeed. Arrians and Sociviat 
may perhaps wreſt the words of the Apoſtles Creed , to their Heretical ſenſe: 
but not as it is explained by the Firſt Four General Councils, which all Orthodox 
Chriſtians do admit. He faith they and we differ about the ſenſe of Two Articles 
of the Creed , that is the deſcent of Chriſt into Hell , and the Catholick Church, 
He hath reaſon to underſtand our differ- 
ences , having been of both Churches : but I for my part do rather believe, that 
he underſtandeth neither part right. Howſoever it be, the different ſenſe of an 
Article doth make an Heretick, after it is defined by the Univerſal Church , nct 


He faith , be bath already ſhewed in the foregoing Seflion, that the Proteſtants ground! 
have left no Order and Subordination of Univerſal Goverument in Geds Church. But 
he hath neither ſhewn it in the foregoing Section , nor any where elſe , nor is able 
to ſhew it. We have the ſame ſubordination that the Primitive Church , of Inferr- 
our Clergy-men to Biſhops , of Biſhops to Archbiſhops , of Archbiſhops to Patr- 


; archs, andof Patriarchs to a General Council , or as General as may be. Let him 


ſhew any one link of this Subordination that we have weakened. I ſaid [ we 
knowledge not a Virtual Church, or one man as Infallible as the Univerſal 
Church: ] He rejoyneth , #or they neither. IT wiſh it were ſo Generally : but the 
Pope and Conrt of Rome , who have the power of the Keys in their hands ( whom 
onely we accuſe in this behalt ) do maintain the contrary ; that a General Council 
without the Pope may err 3 that the Pope with any Council Gencral or particular 
cannot err; that the Infallibility of the Church is radicated in the Pope , by Virtue of 


Chriſts Praycr for St. Peter, that bis Faith ſhould not fail , not in 4 company of Coun- 


(cllers, 
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(llers, nor in a Council of Biſhops 3 that the Pope cannot detine remerarioully 
in matters of Faith or good manners, Which concern the whole Charch. What 
1 General Council is,and what the Univerſal Church is, and who ought to be exclu- 
Jed from the one or the other as Hereticks, I have ſhewed already ; namely , all 
thoſe and onely thoſe , who do either renounce their Creed , the badge of their 
Chriſtianity , the ſame Faith whereinto they were Baptiſed; or who diftcring about 
the ſenſe of any Article thereof, have alrcady been excluded as Hereticks , by the 
ſentence of an undoubted General Council. 

Howſoever he flcighteth the Controverſies which they have among themſelves « 
conceming the laſt reſolution of Faith , as it they were of no moment; yet they are 
not of {o little concernment to be fo fleighted. What ayaileth it to fay, they have 
the Church for an infallible Judge , whileſt they are not certain, or do not know 
what the Church is , or who this infallible Judge is? May not a man foy unto 
them, as Elijah ſaid unto the Iſraelites, Why balt ye between two Opinions ? or ra- 
ther , why halt ye betwixt five or fix Opinions ? If the Pope alone be infallible 


Judge, follow him; if a General Council alone be this infallible Judge , follow it; © 


che Eſſential Church be thi infallible Judge, adhere to it; if the Pope and a Ge- 
neral Council , or the Pope and a particular Council, or the Pope and his Conclave 
of Cardinals be this infallible Judge , follow them. 

He telleth us , that their Univerſal Church is as viſible as the Sun at Noon-day , to 
wit, thoſe Countries in communion with the See of Rome. Without doubt they are 
viſible enough, but it is as viſible, that they are not the Univerſal Church. What 
ſhall become of all the reſt of the Chriſtian World ? they arc the elder Chriltians , 
2nd more numerous four for one, both Patriarchs and people. It is againſt reaſon, 
that one ſingle Protopatriarch ſhould caſt out four out of the Church, and be both 
Party and Judge in his own Cauſe. But here it ends not; if the Pope will have 
kis viſible Church to be one Homogeneous Body \, he muſt caſt out a great many 
more yet 3 and it is to be ſuſpeRed , this very DiÞateber himſelf among the reſt, for 
all bis ſhews. They flatter the Pope with General terms of Head , and Chief Go- 


zerwowr ,, and Firſt Mover , which ſignifie nothing, but in reality , they would have - 


the Pope to be no more, than the Duke of Venice is in the Venetian Commonwealth, 
that is, leſs than the Senate , but greater than any ſingle Senatour : or, that which 
a general Maiſter is in a Religious Order 3 above all Priours and Provincials, but 
kdjec to a Congregation General, Whercin do theſe men differ from us ? 


-—- —_— — 
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SECT. VIILC 


That all Princes and Republicks > As Roman Communion , do in effett the ſzme thing 
which Henry the Eighth ad , when they have occaſion , or at leaſt do plead 


for it, 


His was the Title and this is my ſcope of my Fifth ground ; which I made 

good by the Laws and Decrees of the Emperours , with their Councils, and 
Synods, and EleRoral Colledge, by the Laws of France , the liberties of the 
Galican Church , the Ads of their Parliaments , and declarations of their Univer- 
lities ; by the praQice of the King of Spain , his Councils , his Parliaments, in Si- 
Gly, in Caſtile , in Brabant and Flanders : by the ſighs of Portugal, and their bleatings 
and the Judgement of the Univerſity of Lisboxe : by the Laws and Proclamations 
of the Republick of Venice. This I made good, in every particular branch of 
Papal power which we have caſt out of England ; the Patronage of the Engliſh 
Church, the right to call and confirm Synods, to confer Biſhopricks , to receive 
Tenths and Firſt-fruits and Oaths of Fidelity , and concerning the Supreme Legi- 
flative Diſpenſative and Judiciary power, in all things pertaining to the External 
Repiment of the Church. To all this, neither the Biſhop of Chakedon nor Mr. 
Serjeant , either in his former Anſwer , or in this Rejoynder ( although provoked, ) 
have offered ooo of Anſwer, 

This Plea 


= 


th utterly deſtroy their pretenſe of Divine right and of arinterrupted 
d uu Trad:- 


Bell. de concil 
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Tradition , for all theſe Branches of Papal power. Can any man be {© ſtupid as to 
imagin that to be of Divine right , which was Firſt tacked into the Chureh with 
ſo much Oppoſition, after Eleven Hundred years ? or that to be grounded u 

perpetual and Univerſal Tradition , which hath been oppoſed in all Ages CR. 
was deviſed , in all places, by all forts of perſons 3 Kings and their Parliaments 
and Councils, Synods, and Univerſities , Divines, and Lawyers ? what ſhameful 
Tergivcrſation is this, which no Ingenious Adverſary could be guilty of, but outef 
invincible nccellity? thas he ſerved me whereI produced all our old Engliſh Laws, 


- Thus he ſerved me where I produced their own Authors to teſtihe the intolerable 


Extortions and Uſurpations of the Roman Court, thus he ſerveth me here,and in lace 
of ſo many Laws and Proclamations, and Placacts,and Synodal Adts,and Judgments 
of Univerlities, he ſhuffieth in ſo many of his hiddle-faddle contradidtions , which a 
notall worth a deafNut.If it were not thatThave proceded fo far already,81oro deyr.s; 
bove.,turpe eſt in cauda deficere,l would not vouchſate to anſwer them but with contempt 
Thus he begins , Nine or ten ſelf-contradiftions in one Seftion. He ſpeaketh _ 
deſtly , if there be one, thereis nine hundred. This word | in effe& 7} ſaith he 
deſerves a Comment. It hath a Comment , whercin his feigned contradictions Were 
Gatisfied, before they were hatched by him 3 the more uningenuous perſon he . t, 
take no notice of it.He may find it in my Reply to the Biſhop of Chalcedon, chap | 
ſ. 2. pag. 228, Other Princes of the Roman Communion, have made Laws as wel 
as we , to renounce and abrogate all thoſe Branches of Papal Authority which we 
caſt out , that is , onely Papal Uſurpations 3 but neither they nor we ever define 
againſt Eſſential right. We deny not to the Pope a Superiority of Order above the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but we deny him a Superiority of Power in the Exte. 


; riour Court , that is, we deny him the Supreme Judiciary” Power : o did they, 


King Henry the Eighth aboliſhed the Furiſdiion of the Biſhop of Rome within bis Dy. 
minions, but the Emperours did not ſo; If they did not fo, yet if they plcaded for 
it, or juſtified it, it is as'much as I faid:: and if they did it by parcels ( as have 
ſhewed' they did ) though they did it not in groſs, it is the ſame thing in >, 
Our Anceſtours threatned the Pope , to make a wall of Separation between him and them 
not by making a new Law, for it was the Common Law of England , but by te- 
claring the*Law , by executing the Law : And though they had threatned himto 
make one general Law, againſt all his Uſurpations in groſs 3 yet farmerly having 
made ſingle Laws againſt the ſame in particular, it was but the ſame in effec; This 
ſucking ContradiGtion hath been anſwered ſufficiently in the laſt Section. He faith, 
our Controverſie is not about the extent of Papal power , but about the right it ſelf. The 
juſt contrary is truez our controverhie is onely about the extent of Papal power, or 
about thoſe particular Branches of Papal power which we have caft.out. He loves 
to hover in Generals, but we ſhall bring him willingly , or againſt his will, tode- 
ſcend to particulars. 

He taketh notice here, of my complaining that they anſwer not particulars, and 1 
afiure the Reader , that if their cauſe would have barn it , they would have anſwered 
them. Obſerve but how tame he is upon this provocation, that uſeth to be (o ferce 
without any provocation. All the Anſwer it doth extort from him is, Wa eve 
man ſo ignorant of the common Laws of Diſputing? Needs any more Anſwer to begiven 
particulars which one yields to, than to ſay be grants them ? If he be overmuch ac- 
quainted with the Laws of Diſputing , reddat mibi minam Diogenes , Let him who 
taught me Logick , give me my Money again. But it is well we have his concedo 


. omnia , &c, We grant all bis particular Inſtances of theſe conteſts between Kings and 


Popes : yet not ſo very well neither, for what he granteth with one hand , he ta 
keth away with the other , #ot entring inw that Diſpute , bow far they were done ju 
ly , how far unjuſtly , which is little to oxer purpoſe , ſince the Authority it ſelf is ackyow- 
ledged on both fides. It is little to their purpoſe indeed, but it is much to ours. bb 
the Papal power acknowledged , where the Popes Soveraign power , his Legiſls- 
tive power, his Judiciary power, his Diſpenſative power- are all oppoſed? Much 
good may his dry Papacy ( as he pleaſeth to call it ſometimes ) do him. In every 
one of theſe Inſtances, beſides mcer matter of Fat, there is an Inference to mat- 
ter of Right. The common Laws of Difputing require , that he ſhould have anſwe- 


xcd 
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red that , as well as granted the other. If his DiPatches be ſuch as this, he may 
diſpatch more Anſivers in a day , than St, Aſtin could have made Oppolitions in a 


F when I id, what ? Is the Ground of his Exception , nothing but a conttadi- 
Aion? he urgeth , that I make account a contradiftion is a matter of nothing. No, but 
1 meant, that his vain objecting of Imaginary contradictions, is a matter of no- 
thing, T wenty of them will not amount to one Flex-biting,, and I ſhewed him , 
that this ridiculous contradiction which he bringeth here, is ſach an one. The 
retended contradicticn is this, that their Dofrime concerning the Pope , is injurious 
io Princes , and prejudices their Crowns, and yet , that they bold , and do the ſame in 
efe8t , againſt the Pope, that Proteſtants do, A doughty contradiQtion, both parts 
are as true as can be, referendo ſingula fingulis , referring what I faid to the right 
Subject , 25 I applied it. The Doctrine of the Pope, and Court of Rome, is in- 
jurious to Princes , ( of whom I ſpeak expreſly , and no others: ) and yet, Sove- 
raign Princes and their Councils have held and done the ſame things againſt the 
Pope, in effe&t, that Proteſtants do. Juſt ſuch another contradidion as this : The 
Guelphes are for the Pope , againſt the Emperour, yet the Gibellnes are for the Em- 
our againſt the Pope, and both Factions Roman-Catholicks. Thus he changeth 
ubjets, and Predicates, and times , and reſpects, and all Rules to make a con- 
tradition. But his defence is more ridiculous than his pretended contradiction , 
That the ſubſtance of the Pope's Authority is the point which belongs to me t6 impugn; 
& the contradiction licth not in what I did fay , but what I ſhould have ſaid; or 
nther, what he would have had me to have ſaid. When his ſubſtance of Papal Au- 
thrity, bath Joſt all its extent ( which he gives every man leave to queſtion, ) it is 
an I1diviſible indeed. His f{econd Exception is juſt ſuch another. 1 pleaded that 
[ 1 ſpeak expreſly of the Pope and Court of Rome : | He rejoyneth, N» my Lord, 
but I would not let you change the Subject of the whole ©ueſtion, 1t he will change my 
ſenſe, he muſt take the contradiction upon himſelf. Thele are the common Rules of 
Difuting with this great Dictator in Logick, 

I chanced to ſay, that [ our Religion and theirs is the ſame. ] He bids me an- 
ſwer ſeriouſly , whether the Roman Religion and ours do not differ in this very point of 
the Pope's Supremacy # If the Roman Religion be the Chriſtian Religion , then our 
Religion is the ſame. Every difference in this pvint or another point, doth not 
make a diverſe Religion, A Garden weeded , and a Garden unweeded , is the 
fame Garden. We eſteem it an honour to be Chriſtians, and no diſhonour to us 
that we are no Papiſts; what they think of us concerneth themſelves , not us. We 
do gladly admit the old Apoſtolical Rule of Religion , but we like not their new 
Rules or new Creeds. And we are ready for peace fake, to attribute as much to 
the Pope , as many of their own Doors do, that is, a Primacy of Order, or be- 
ginning of Unity z and the not accepting of this, renders them guilty of Schiſm , 

and breaking the Unity of God's Church. | 
| He demandeth , If theſe rigorous Afiertions be not the General Tenet of thetr Church, 
whom do we impugn ? We impugn the Pope and Court of Rome , whole Tenets 
theſe rigorous Aiertions are, upon which they grounded their manifold Uſurpa- 
tions, which we have caſt out deſervedly, and for ſo doing , they have excom- 
municated us, and ſo broken the Unity of the Church. The ſubſtance of the Pope's 
juſt authority , is np more than a Primacy of Order , or beginning of Unity at the 
molt, this we have not caſt out. And this At we can juſtihe by better Logick, than 
he can oppoſe it, We know the Pope hath ſometimes remitted of his rigour, when 
he was not able to make good his ſentence by force : but it will trouble him to find 
one inſtance of a Pope , who hath ever retrated his unjuſt cenſares out. of pure 
conſcience, or acknowledged his unjuſt Uſurpations. Whether he did or no, we 
60 not much regard , being done with an erring Key. Many millions of Chriſti- 
ans are ſaved, which are out of his Catholick world. 
| Next follow Two heavy contradictions , able to make Mzlves back crack with 
their weight. Take them in his own words , for they are even abſurd enough 
without any aggravation. The Biſhop faid, that all Catholick, Kings , abetted by 
theirDoBors and Caſuiſts, did reſiſt the Pope in bis Uſurpations, but here to ſhew _ 
uu2 ome 
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ſome Doctors at ſometimes eſcaped the Popes Clutches, he faith , that the Pope ang 
bis Court have ſomething elſe to do , than to enquire after the Tenets of private Dotige, 
Why may not this grow to be a contradi@on in time ? It is no conciliation 4. 
ready. The other contradiction is yet more filly. I faid , perhaps ſome of thoſe De- 
Hors lived about the time of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile: that is one enuntiz- 
tion , what is the other ? Nay there is none at all of mine. Yet he crycth ſeore 

another ſelf contradiftion. How ? A contradiction of one-propoſition ? a contradi. 
ion with a perbaps ? ſuch a contradiction was never heard of in our days, ng; 
in the days of our Forefathers, But though it be not a ſelf contraditiion, yet per. 


haps it may contradict the truth: no truly , it contradiQts the truth no more this 


it (elf, I will take away the | perhaps }] to-give him Line enough. Some of the 
Oppoſers lived in this laſt Age : Yet the Biſhop (aith ſome of them lived in the time o 
the Councils of Conſtance, This is the Firſt time that ever a contradiction Was Pre» 
tended betwixt Two particular propoſitions ſuch as theſe. He faith , that none coy 
zell what I mean by their living out of the Popes reach: I told him my ſelf, there being 
protected by . Soveraign Powerz My Lord the Emperour , defend me with the Swq1 
and I will defend thee with the Pen. | 

He faith , what the Sorbon Doors thought of the Court of Rome , concern; un 
me nor the Queſtion, They ever valued the Popes Supremacy as a point of Faith, fir thy 
not doing of which , we are caſt out of the Church, He will find , that it doth con- 
cern me and the Queſtion, If the Court of Rome had not obtruded another manner 
of Supremacy , than the Sorbon Doctors allowed , this Schiſm had never beer, 
For all the Popes Supremacy , they radicated Ecclehiaſtical power in the Church; 
they ſubjeRed the Pope to the Church 3 they made him no Sovereign. Prince but 
Duke of Venice , leſs than the Senate, that is , leſs than a General Council, all 
that they allowed him wasa beginning of Unity : wherehave we difalowed that? 

He accuſed , Our bloxdy Laws and bloudier Exeextion, I referred him to my Re- 
ply to the Biſhopof Chakedon , where this Queſtion is clearly ſtated , and fully dif- 
cuſſed : and I expected an account from him , of that he had to ſay againſ itſolid- 
ly and fully, but I ſee 


Omnibus hoc vitium eſt Cantoribus , inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati , 
Injuſfi nunquans deſiſtant,--- 


He delighteth altogether in Generals 3 and I Love to have controverſies circum- 
ſiantiated , Qui pauca confiderat facile pronunciat. 1 bring more than pretended feart 
and Fealoufies on our part , to Juſtihe our Laws 3 even groſs Treaſon by the Law 
of Nations on their parts. 

He faith , that in my 48. Pages T clear their Religion from deſtroying ſubjefim # 
Princes, All 1 fay is this {_ their Religion is the fame with ours, that is Chiiſtian, 
and needeth not to be cleared from being a Source of Scdition , or an inceurive to 
Rebellion. ] Here is ſomething to clear Chriſtian Religion , but not Popery qus 
zalis , asit is obtruded. Well, but he faith he will ſupply that defe& , I /mbſume 3 
But the Supremacy of tbe Pope is to us a point of Faith, therefore the bolding of it , is at 
cording to him no ways injurious to Princes, Obſerve Reader it is he ſubſumes, not: 
ſo it 15 he that clears them qua tales , as they are Papiſts, not f. And how doth 
he clear them ? by a Syllogiſm as memorable as his contraditions, His Aſſump- 
tion is : but the Supremacy of the Pope is to us ( Roman-Catholicks ) a point of Faith : 
tberefore the bolding of it is according to him ( the Biſhop of Derry ) no way injuriw 
80 Princes. Stay Sir here is a Syllogiſm with a witneſs, which hath more in the con- 
cluſion than there was in the premiſſes , namely , according to bim. Who taught 
you this Logick , to aſſume for your ſelf , and conclude for me ? 

Here he preſents rhe Reader with Two new Contradictions of mine, as ſilly and 
ſenſleſs as the reſt, They are theſe, that I ſay the Inſtances cited by me, were before 


the diſloyal Opinions of the Romaniſts, and yet ſome of my Inſtances were in Cardinal 


Richlieu's days, and ſince very lately : Adding, that I contradit my felt yet onee 


mure , affirming , that T hope thoſe ſeditiow Dottrines, at this day , are almoſt buried. 
w 
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What ſatisfaction doth this man owe to his Reader , to conceal from him all the 
Preſidents , Laws , Sentences of Emperours, Kings , Common-wealths , Univer- 
ſities, and tO preſent him nothing but ſuch topperics as theſe? I will not vouchafe 
to ſpend any time about them , but onely give the Reader an Ariadyes clew , to 

vide him out of this imaginary Maze. I have ſhewed him , what theſe ſeditious 

:nions were , Where they were hatched , and when 3 namely, inthe beginnin 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. And though ſome few of my Inſtances were after = 9 — ; 
that time , yet the main body of them was much more ancient 3 as inthe Empire, wr 4 5 3 
om Charles the Great to Charles the Fifth , and in France from Carolus Caluus ſe8: 4. 
downward, So 1 might truly fay that the Inftances cited by me , were long before 
theſe diſloyal Opinions were hatched : and yet they are not ſo lately hatched, but 7 
hope they are almoſt buried at this day. A man would have thought that I deſerved 
thanks for my charity , not to be traduced, But it is all one, let the Reader judge 
who it is that trippeth up his own heels. 

when 1 faid,, It was great pity that he was not one of Chriſt” s Counſellors when he for. 
md bis Church : Tt did not ſuppSſe that Chriſt had any Counſellors , but to tax 
tim who takes upon him ſo Magiſterially to dictate , what was neceſſary then for 
Chriſt to do. This I called ſawcineſs, and juſtly, Good Chriſtians ( as I told him for- 
merly) ought to argue thus: Chriſt formed his Church thus, therefore this is the beſt 
Form" not thus, thisis the beſt Form, therefore Chriſt formed it after this manner. 
The onely reaſon why 1 cited that Text of St. Paul, One Body , one Spirit , one 

, one Lord, one F aith, one Baptiſm , one God and Father of all was this; that 
$, Paul reckoning up ſeven Bonds of Unity , ſhould omit this which Mr. Serjeant 
makes to be the onely Bond of Unity , namely, Unus Papa, one Pope, or one Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, Chriſt ſaw it neceſſary to make a Bond of Unity between the Churches, 
and that for this reaſon be gave the Principality to St. Peter , and conſequently to the Bi- 
fbops of Rome, All this he ſuppoſeth on his own Head, but doth not go about to 
prove any thing : it St. Paxl had been of the ſame mind, that was the proper place 
to have recorded it , and doubtleſs he would not have omitted it. This Argu- 
ment which onely I uſed, he doth not touch , but fancieth that I make theſe {c- 
ven Bonds of Unity , or obligations to Unity , or means of Unity, to be ſeven 
marks of thoſe which be in the Church , which 1 never dreamed of, and there- 
fore I paſs it by as impertinent 3 onely adding, , that our Ground for Unity of 
Faith is our Creed 3 and for Unity of Government , the very fame Form of Diſci- 
pine, which was uſed in the Primitive Church , and is. derived from them 
to us, 

When I wiſhed that he had expreſſed himſelf more «clearly , whether be be for a be- 
inning of Order and Unity, or for a ſingle Head of Power and Furiſdiftion , 1 ſpake of 
&t Peter, of whomthe caſe is clear , that he had no more power over his Fellow- 
Apoliles, than they had over him , and that the Supremacy of power reſted in the 
Apoſtolical Colledge : All that St. Peter had, was a beginning of Unity; what 
$t, Peter had , the Pope may pretend a claim to 3 what he had not, the Pope hath 
no pretence for. Neither Fob , Patriarch of Conftantinople, nor any other ancient 
Biſhop , nor yet St. Gregory himſelf, did ever dream of ſuch a ſingular Headſhip of 
Power as he mentions , that is, that no Biſhop in the Church ſhowld have power but be : 
Although the Court of Rome , and their Adherents , come very near it at this day, 
deriving all the power of Juriſdiction of all other Biſhops from the Pope. That 
power which Fohn affeted , and St. Gregory impugned then, and we impugn now, 
8 the power of Univerſal Juriſdiction in the Exteriour Court 3 if that were an 
Herefie in him ( as he confeſſeth, ) let them look to themſelves. Neither is the Bi- 
ſhops Primacy of Order , ſo dry 4 Primacy as he pretendeth, nor deſtitute of thoſe 
Priviledges which belong to @ Primate 0 Order by the Law of Nature, to call 
Aſmblies ſub pena Spirituali , or to intimate the necelfity of calling them to pro- 
poſe Doubts, to receive Votes, and to execute fo far as he is truſted by the Church: 
This is the fingle power of a Primate of Order , but beſides this, he hath alſo a 

conjoint power in the Government of the Church. What he faith to the prejudice 

General Councils, I have anſwered formerly. 

He asks me , What other Succeſſour St, Peter had , who could pretend to an Headſhip 
0 
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of Order,except the Biſhop of Rome? I Anſwer, that I did not ſpeak of what St.Pu 
had,but what he might have had,or may have whenſoever the repreſentative Chyrg, 
that is a General' Council, ſhould give the Primacy of Order to another Biſhop, 
Since he is ſo great a friend to the School of Sorbox , he cannot well be ignoraq; 
what their learned Chancellour hath written expreſly upon this SubjcR, in his Book 
de Auferibilitate Pape , not the taking away of the Papacy , but removal of jr 
And what Belirmine confeſſeth, that neither Scripture nor Tradition doth prove , y,,, 
the Apoftolical See is ſo fixed to Rome that it cannot be removed , He urgeth , that ty, 
the Church ſhould remain without this principality at the Death of every Pope, uniill ,j 
the Churches in Japan , China , and India had given their conſent : yet ] ac owletge 
it to be of perpetual neceſſity; Firit he doth me wrong, , I did not lay politively that 
it is of P__ neceſſity : but that T like it well enough, and the reaſon bein of 
perpetual neceſſity ſeemeth ſtrongly to imply the neceffity of the thing, Secondh 
Anſwer , that there is no need to expe ſuch far fetched ſuffrages , fo long as the 
Primacy may remain fixed where it is, unleſs a General Council or one as Gener;] 
as may be, think fit to remove it:and if a General Council remove it:it will take 9. 
der for the future ſucceſſion. and this ſame reaſon doth clearly take away his anſwe; 
to my inſtance, that as the Dying of ſuch a Biſhop Lord Chancellour of Enylany 

doth not perpetuate the Chancellourſhip to that Biſhoprick , becauſe there is 4 
Sovereign Prince to ele& another: ſo the dying of St. Peter Biſhop of Rom, 
doth not perpetuate the Primacy to that Biſhoprick , becauſe a General Council 
whenit is in being, hath power to transfer it to another See, if they find it expedient 
for the publick good. 

The Biſhop knoweth right well, that the Church of Chritt is both bis Spy 
and bis Family, both the Governeſs and the Governed; the Supreme Governeſs inre- 
ſpe& of its repreſentative a General Council , to which all Eccleſiaſtical Officer 
higher or lower , whether conſtituted by Chriſt , or ſubſtituted by the Church, 
do owe an account 3 and the Governed in reſpect of that Univerſality of Chriſtiay 
which he mentioneth: And this ſounds much more ſweetly in Chriſtian eats, than 
— make either the Pope the Maſter, or the Church of Rome the Miſtrif/ of the 
Church. 

He brought an argument for the ſucceſſion of the Roman Biſhop , drawn from 
the Vicithitude of Humane affairs. I retorted it upon himſelf, that Rome it ſelf ws 
as much ſubje& to this Vicilbtude, as any other place , | it may be deſtroyed with 
an Earthquake. '] He faith, it muſt be an unbeard of Earthquake, which can ſwab 
2þ the wholeDioceſſ:if the City be deſtroyed. yet the Clergy of the Roman Dioceſſ can ekli v 
themſelves a new Biſhop. But this new elefted Biſhop , ſhall be no more the Biſhop 
of Kome after it is deſtroyed , but that which concerneth him and the cauſe more is 
he propoſeth my ObjeQion by halts; I aid it might be deſtroyed by wars alſo , that 
is both City and Diocels , and becowe @ place for Satyrs to Dance in, and Owl; 
ſeriech in. As great Cities as Rome have run that Fortune; in that caſe what will 
become of his eleQion. I added | it may become Heretical or Mahumetan, ] H: 
anſwereth, true, ſo may the whole Church , if it bad pleaſed Godſo to Order cauſes 
No, by his leave notſo , Chriſt hath promiſed that his Univerſal Church ſhall never 
fail: but he hath not promiſed that Rome ſhall never fail.. I aid, [ the Church 
never diſpoſeth ſo of her Offices , as not to be able to change her Meſnagery, ac 
cording to the Viciſlitude of Human affairs. ] He oppoſeth , that T granted inzle 
foregoing Page , that Chriſt himſelf and not the Church inſtituted this principality or Pte 
macy: and bids me ſhewr, that the Church bath authority to change Chriſts Inſtitution. 
I did not grantit but ſuppoſe it : but whether granted or ſuppoſed it is not material 
to the purpoſe. The Church hath no power to change Chriſts inſtitution in Eſſer- 
tials : but all Eccleſiaſtical Ofhcers whatſoever are her Officers, and ſhe hath powel 
to diſpoſe of them, and govern them, and to alter what is not Eſſential. 

I know there are other means between Tyranny , and Anarchy , beſides 4 
riſtocracy, even all Lawful forms of Government , as Monarchy and Samay but 
in the Government of the Catholick Church Monarchy and Democracy had no plact, 
unleſs it were in reſpe& of particular Dioceſſes or Provinces 3 and therefore to have 


named Monarchy here, had been ſuperfluous and impertinent, But the Gp 
men 
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— ofthe Primitive Church,in the Apoltles and their SuccelMrs, was everAriltocra- 
tical Firlt, by an cqual participation ot power in the Apoliles; and then, by a ſubor- 
Jination of Biſhops in their Succeſſours , and this as well ,out of General Coun- 
cls, as in them as well betore there were General Councils, as after, It is not 

ant of memory , but his want of judgement, to purſue ſuch ſhadows as theſe, 
and nickname them contradictions. 

He agks , how ſpould a Primate of Order , who bath no power to Af at all in order 
v the Univerſal Church , have more power to provent ber good, or procure ber þ arm, 
then one who hath Sovereignty of power ? This is his perpetual practice, to diſpute 
om that which is not granted. St. Peter was a Primate of order among the Apo- 
flles, and no more3 yet he had power allo to act fingly as an Apoſtle : and as a Pri- 
mate , among the Apoſiles , he had power to a& jointly with the Apoltolical Col- 
ledge (o have all other Primates of Order. Whatſoever Mr. Serjeant thinks , our 
caviour thought this Form ot Government as conducible to the good of his Church, 
both to procure her good, | and to prevent her harm » aSan ablolute Soveraignty, 
1'do not feaſt the Reader with contradidiions , nothing Is more true than my Afſerti- 
on', but he abuſeth his Reader with notorious Fictions. 

If the Papacy be the Bridle in the mouth of the Church , then without perad- 
venture the Pope is the Rider ; though the Papacy be not, I ſaid enough betore to 
let him ſee the unfitneſs of his ludicrous Allegory , and taxed him tor it : if he de- 
licht in it , let him purſue it , Nos hec 4 ſcabie tenemus wngues, How the Church 
doth both govern , and is governed , I have ſhewed him formerly, 

In his Anſwer he fell into a large Encomizm of the Papacy , demanding among 
other things , What Chriſtian Prince can chufe but be glad , to have an Arbitrator ſo 
prudent , ſo pious , ſo difintereſſed, as a good Pope ſhould be , and if this Authority 
were duly governed ? 1 told him 5 that ro look upon men as they ſhould be , Was to 
write dreaming, He rejoineth, that he looky not upon men at all in this place , but 
ſteaks of the Office it ſelf , and challengeth me, what ſuy you to the Office it ſelf? 1 
anſwer , Firſt , he ſaith not truly , for he did look, at men in this place , otherwiſe, 
why did he add this condition , 4s @ good Pope ſhould be ? And this other, if this 
Authority were duly governed ? Certainly he who looks upon an Arbitratour (ſo pru- 
dent, ſo pious, ſo difintereſſed as a good Pope ſhould be, looketh ſomething up- 
on men, And fo in truth he ought to do: but his fault is , that he looks upon 
them as they ſhazeld be , and not as they commonly are, which is the ſame fault I 
tax him with , to write dreaming , not waking, 

Now to his Queſtion , What ſay you to the Office it ſelf 7 1 fay firſt , that though 
he hath ſtated it pag. 624. yet he hath not ſtated it at all , neither (1 fear ) dare he 
late it, nor is willing to ſtate it. He telleth us indeed ſometimes of the ſubſtance 
of the Papacy , but whercin the ſubſtance of the Papacy conſis ( except ſome Ge- 
neral unſignifticant Expreſſions of an Headſhip , or Chief Governowrſhip , or firſt Mo- 
rerſhip, about which we have no controverſie with them , and which are equally 
appliable to a Primacy of Order,and a Soveraignty of power )he faith nothing, Whe- 
ther the Pope be an abſolute Monarch , or a Duke of Venice, inferiour to the whole 
Senate : Whether he have a coaftive power in the Exteriour Court, throughout all 
other Princes Dominions , without their leaves ? Whether he have the right to con- 
fer Biſhopricks , convocate Synods, impoſe Penſions, forbid Oaths of Allegiance, 
and require new Oaths of Allegiance to himſelt, ſet up Legantine Courts , receive 
Appeals , make Laws, diſpenſe with Laws at his pleaſure , he faith nothing: yer 
theſe are the onely Controverſies we have with them, to ask what we ſay to the 
Pope's Authority , without ſtating of it , without ſtinting of it, is an unreaſona- 

ble demand. 

I ay ſecondly , That he ought to explain himſelf, by what right he doth chal- 
lenge this authority, Divine or Humane, or onely out of prudential reaſons. If he 
challenge it by Divine right, or Humane right , he ought to prove the right , ac- 
cording to the juſt extent of that authority which he doth challenge, and not wave 
the extent, as a thing indifferent. It he challenge it out of prudential reaſons, jt 
ought to be conſidered , whether the hopes or the hazards, the advantages or dif 
advantages, the conyeniences or inconveniences of ſuch a Form of Government 
par- 


es 
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particularly circcumlWiated:, do over ballance the one or the other ; and the ſing 
tryal of this is by experience. It will trouble him to find ſo many adyzy,, my 
which the Church and Kingdom of England have received from Papal Juriſgig; : 
(1 ſpeak not of the Key of Order, as may overweigh all thoſe diſadvantge 
which they have ſuſtained , by the Extortions , and Uſurpations , and malignan 
influence of the Papacy. If he attribute no more power to the Pope , q,, ,, 
Roman-Catholicks Vniverſally do approve , ( which is the onely rule that hg giveth 
us, to know what is the ſubſtance of Papal Authority , ) he need not by g impe. 
tuous, this Queſtion is ncer an end. 

He asks whether we, and the Eaſtern , Southern , and Northern Chriſtian, ;, 
under the Government of Patriarchs or any other common Government ? I anſwer we 44 
they-are under the ſame common Government , which the Primitive Church y, 
under from the days of the Apoſtles , long before there wereany General Coungis; 
that was the Government of Biſhops under Primates or Patriarchs. For as ] hy, 
faid formerly , a Protarch and a Patriarch in the Language of the Primitiy: 


; Church are both one. We have as much opportunity to convocate Synods as th 


had then , before there were Chriſtian Emperours, and more: yet by ſuch Cour. 
cils as they could congregate , though they were not General, they governed th; 
Church. If there be not that free communication of one Chutch with aro 
that was then , cither by reaſon of the great diſtance , or our mutual miſunder. 
ſtanding one of another , for want of the old Canonical Epiſtles or Litere forma, 
the more is the pity: we are ſorry for it , and ready to contribute our uttermgy 
cndeavours to the remedy of it. 

With theſe Weſtern Churches which have ſhaken of the Roman Yoke , wehaye 
much more Communion, by Synods , by Letters , by publiſhing our Confelfiors: 
and we might juſtly hope for a much nearer Union yet both in Doctrine and Dif. 
cipline, if God would be graciouſly pleaſed to reſtore an happy Peace. That we 
have it not already in fo large a meaſure as we might, is their onely faults , who 
would not give way to an unifortn Reformation. Sometimes they accuſe us for 
having tov much Communion with them , at other times they will not grarit us 
to have any at all. | 

Concernihg, the reſt of the Weſtern Churches which ſubmit to the Papacy , we 
have the ſame Rules both of DoQtrine and Diſcipline which they had. We have 
the ſame that they have, ſaving their additional Errours, We have broken io 
Bonds of Unity , cither in Faith or Diſciplinez we have renounced no jult Autho- 
rity , cither Divine or Humane 3 we adhere to the Apoſtles Creed , as the ancient 
and true Rule of Faith , into which alone all Chriſtians ( that ever were ) have 
been Baptized , and we renounce the upſtart additional Articles of Pixs the Fourth, 
We are willing for Peace fake to give the Pope the ſame Primacy of Order , which 


' St. Peter had above his Fellow-Apoſtles : but the Supremacy of Power was not in 


St, Peter , but in the Apoſtolical Colledge 3 neither is now in the Biſhop of Rome, 
but in a Council of Biſhops. 

He ſaith we maintain a larger Brootherbood than they , but never go about to ſhew an 
viſible Tye of Government. We ſhew them the ſame badge or cogniſance of our 
Chriſtianity , that is, the ſame Creed, and the ſame Diſcipline or Government, 
that is , the ſame colours , derived down from the Apoſtles by an uninterrupt 
ed ſucceſſion the ſame Doftrine, and the ſame Diſcipline is Tye enough. To take 
an exaCt view , it is neceſſary the Organ ſhould be perfe&, the medizem hit , and the 
diftance convenient 3 if any one of theſe were defeftive in Mr. Rofſes view, he might 


' well miſtake: but I may not do him that wrong to truſt your Teſtimony, without 


Citing his words. | 
He urgeth , if Chrift bave left any Unity of Government in bis Church and com- 
manded it to be kept , and we have taken a courſe to leave no ſuch Unity , than we hatt 
rebelled againſt Chriſt and his Church and falſly pretended to bave bim our ſpin 
tual bead. . I admitthis : now let him aſſume. Bxt you ( Proteſtants ) bar 
taken a courſe to leave no Unity of Government in the Church , which Chriſt left and com- 
manded to be kept. 1 deny his afſumption altogether : and he faith not one word 
to prove it, This is his Enthymematical manner of arguing. q 
e 
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"He procedeth , That to have @ Generall Council for an Eccleſiaſtical Head, is to con- 
-# that there is 10 ordinary Unity of Government in Gods Chnrch, but extroardinary onely 
when @ Council fits. 1 deny this propolition altogether, and the reaſon is evident 

-auſe beſides a General Council which fitteth but rarely , neither is it needful that 
ſhould fit often , niſi dignus vindice nodus inciderit , thereare particular Councils, 
which in leſſer exigents ſerve the turn as well as General ; | There are Patriarchs 
and Biſhops » Which arc ordinary and perpetual. In an Ariſtocracy , it is not nc- 
ceſſary that the Governours ſhould be evermore actually aſſembled. In the Fir 


| Three Hundred years, there were no General Councils held , there was lc hope 
| £ ever holding them then , than now : yet there was an ordinary Unity of Govern- 


ment in God's Church in thoſe days, for which they were not indebted at all to 
any viſible Monarch. But when a General Council doth fit , the Supreme Ecclcfi- 
aftical power relts in It- 

He wonders why I ſhould makg the King onely a Political Head, contrary to our 
common aſſertion. It ſcemeth that though he hath been bred among us , yet he 
hath not been much verſed in our Authors 5 no man that ever underitood himſelf, 
made him otherwiſe. Yet this Political Head, hath great influence upon Ecclelia- 
ical cauſes and perſons, in the External Regiment of the Church. He demand- 
eth , is there any orderly common Tye of Government , obliging this Head to correſpond 
with the other Head ? If not , where is the Unity ? 1 anſwer, yes, the direction of 
the Spiritual Guides , that is , the Biſhops and Synods 3 if this method be (o great 
2rarity with him , it is his own fault. He had faid more properly, to correſpond 
with the other Heads than Head. 

He faith, it is falſe to ſay , that they have ſometimes Two or Three Heads , fince there 
can be but one true , or rightly choſen Pope. True, but the Election may be uncer- 
tain , that no man living can know the trne Pope : fo whether there be Three 
Popes, or One Pope and Two Pretenders , yet it the right Pope cannot be made 
appear, it 1s all one relatively to the jChurch;, if the Trumpet give an uncertain ſound, 
who ſhall prepare himſelf to the Battel, He tclleth us farther , that when the See of 
Rome is vacaut , the Headſhip is inthe chief Clerg y whom they call Cardinals , asſecure 
a courſe as mans wit can invent. As chick as their Cardinals are , the much greateſt 

it of them, were but ordinary Pariſh Priefts aud Deacons of old, The Cardi- 
nals indeed have to do with the Church of Rome in the vacancy : but whatpretenſe 
have they from St. Peter? what have they to do with the Univerſal Monarchy of 
the Church ? before he told us, that their Headſhip was Chriſfts own Ordination ; 
now he telleth us that this Headſhip is ſometimes in the Colledge of Cardinals, 
and that is as ſecure a courſe as mans wit can invent, What a contradifion would he 


make of this ? 

He demandeth , doth the Harmony of confeſſions ſhew , that we have one common 
certain rule of Faith , or any particular ſort of Government , obliging us to an Unity, 
wider the Notion of Governed ? I do ſhew him one common certain rule of Faith, e- 
ven the Apoſiles Creed : and a particular fort of Government , 'even the ſame was 
uſed in the Primitive times, What am I the better ? he willtake no notice of them, 
becauſe I will not fix upon that rule of Faith , and that Form of Government 
which he fancieth. Yet I am for Tradition as well as he, but it is Univerſal and 
perpetual Tradition : ſuch a Tradition is the Creed , and indced is that very Tra- 
dition which is ſo renowned in the ancients. 

He chargeth me with ſaying, that Hereticks can have no Baptiſm. Lethim either 
make his accuſation good , or ſuffer asa falfiher, All that I ay is, Turks, Fews , 
Hereticks , and Chriſtians , have not the ſame Baptiſm. The reaſon is plain, becauſe 
Turks and Fews have no Baptiſin at all. Secondly , we ought to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Baptiſyn of Hereticks, and Heretical Baptiſm; it the Baptiſin it ſelf be 
good , the adminiltration of it by Hereticks doth not invalidate it all : but if 
the Heretick Baptiſe after an Heretical Form , as without due matter , or not in 
the name of the Trinity 3 ſuch Baptiſm is Heretical and naught. But all this is 
needleſs to underſtand the right ſcope of my words, I faid that a Body conſiſting 

of Jews, Turks, Hereticks,and Chriſtians, had not the ſame Baptiſm: I did not ſay that 
every one of theſe wanted true Baptiſm; He might as well charge me with Gying 
that Chriſtians can have no true Baptiſm, X % 
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SeBion 1. L have manifeſted elſewhere, that the Creed is a Lift of all Fundamen 
Cap, 2» 


ns 
in the ſame Section and Chapter the Reader ſhall tind, that the Biſhop is $3 and 


ſifier, but Mr, Serjeant is both an egregious Calumniator and Falftficr of the Con 

cil of Epheſus. 1 took the word Paganiſm , in the ancient primitive (enſe , for ; 1 
delity, as it is contradiſtinguiſhed to Chriſtianity. The true reaſon of that x 4 : 
tion was, becauſe Countrey Villages did continue long in their infidelity, arcs 
ties were converted to Chriſtianity. So the Turks are the onely Pagans which bh 
have now in this part of the World. What a picce of Goteham wiſedom is thiszt 
quarrel about names, when we agree upon the things. Tarks and Pagans in m 

ſenſe were the ſame thing , both Infidels, 

But he inſtructs the Learned Biſhops, that the Turks acknowledge a God, $q gia 
the Pagans alſo, if LaGantius ſay true, Non ego ilium lapidem colo quem vide [7 
ſervio et quem non video. He addeth, that T affirm the Council of Ephcſus bel in th 
Tear 430. ordered ſomething concerning Turks , which ſprang not wp till the yeay 630, and 
calleth this good fport. It there be any ſport , it is to ſee his childiſh Vanity, TF11, 
ſted to play with words , I could tell him , that the Mahwmetans ſprung up abou 
the year 630, the Turks many Ages after, But the anſwer is plain and eafie, the 
Council ot Epheſus did give order for all ages enſuing concerning Inftidels; but Tak; 
are Infidels , and fo it gave order concerning Twrky. 

Socinians and Arrians may admit the Apoſtles Creed interpreted their own way , by 
they ought to admit , as it 1s interpreted by the Firſt four General Councils, tha 
they do not, and fo they helieve not all Fundamentals as they ſhould do. What 
he objedteth farther , that Puritans bold not the Article of Chriſt”s deſcent into Bi 
and the Roman-Catholicks and Proteſtants differ about the ſenſe of two other Articly, 
hath been anſwered formerly. The Puritans will tell him , that the nun 
ner of Chriſt's deſcent hath not been determined hitherto: and I doubt much, he 
underſtandeth not the Romiſh and Engliſh Tenets {o well as he ſhould, 


not a Fal. 


SECT. IX 
That the Pope and Court of Rome are moſt guilty of the Schiſm. 


Y firſt Charge was this, That Member of any Socicty which leaveth its 
proper place , to aſſume an higher place in the Body , is Schiſmatical, But 
the Pope and his party do not content themſclves , that the Church of Rome ſhould 
be the Siſter of other Patriarchal Churches, and the Mother of many Churches, 
unleſs ſhe be Lady and Miſiriſs of all Churches 3 or that the Pope ſhould be the 
Brother of other Biſhops , or a Fellow of other Biſhops ( as he was ftiled of old,) 
unleſs he may be the Lord and Maſter of all Biſhops. That the former is his pro- 

r place, I clearly proved by Letters, not of himſelf to other Biſhops, that might 
Corndedectng , as fora General to call his Officers Fellow-ſouldiers : but 
other Biſhops to him, no Under-officers durſt preſume to call his General Fellow- 
{ouldicr. That he afſumeth the other place to himſelt, is proved out of the New 
Creed of Pixs the Fourth I acknowledge the Roman Church to be the Mother and Mi 


Rtriſs of all Churches : and I promiſe and {wear true obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, 


as t9 the Vicar of Feſus Chrift, And in the Oath of Allegiance , which all Biſhops 
{ſwear to the Pope , I A. B. Biſhep, &c, will be faithful to St. Peter , and to the boiy 
Apoſtolical Church of Rome , and to our Lord Pope Alexander, &c. There is a great 
diſtance between the old Brother-Biſhop , and Fellow-Biſhop, and this Oath of Al- 
legiance to the Pope , as to their Liege-Lord. 

Firſt , he chargeth me , that T do flatly falſifie his words , which do never deny 
ber to be a Mother , but a Siſter onely. Either I falſified his words , or he falſificd 
mine. My words were thele, Firſt , they make the Church of Rome , to be not ones 
ly the Siſter of all other Patriarchal Churches , and the Mother of many Churabes , but 
to be the Lady and Miſtriſs of \all Churches, The two former Branches of Siſter and 
Mother, arc both acknowledged, the laſt onely of Lady and Miſtriſs is denied. He 
fllifieth my words in his Anſwer thus, becauſe ſhe takes upon her to be Mifr 
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where ſhe is but Siſter to cther Churches, You ſee the word Mother is left out , and 
becauſe I bring it in again as I ought x to make the Argument as it was before his 
curtailing of it , 1 am become the Falliher with him, and he who is the Falſifier in 
earneſt is innocent. 
[ cited the words of St. Bernard , ta.prove that the Pope was not Lord or M3- 
ter of other Biſhops, and the Roman Church a Mother of other Churches , not 4 
or Miſtreſs. He diſtinguiſheth between Dominam and Magiftram , an Imperious 
od Lady Miſtreſs , and a Schoolmiſtriſs or Teachereſs , adding, that they. uſe the 
word Magittram in the later ſenſe. So they ſay no more than we, we do acknow- 
ledge the Church of Rome to be a Teachereſs , and the Pope a Teacher , as it is an 
Apoſtolical Church, and he an Apoſtolical Biſhop: but all the Queſtion is of the 
other word Dominum, which the Pope taketh to himſelf, as well as Magiſtrum: as 
we have ſeen in the Oath of Allegiance, which he makes all Biſhops to ſwear, 
Neither doth St. Bernard oppoſe proud Imperious Dominion to gentle Dominion, 
but he contradiſtinguiſheth Dominion to no Dominion : and thy ſelf not a Lord of 
other Biſhops , but one of them. Not a Lord of other Biſhops , ſaith St. Bernard: A 
Lord of other Biſhops, ſaith the Oath of Fidelity , I will be faithful to our Lird Pope 
lexander. 
gr urgeth, that the Biſhop bath brought a Teſtimony, which aſſerts the Church of 
Rome to be the Mother of other Churches , and ſo of the Church of England too. St. 
Bernard afferteth the Church of Rome to be the Mother of other Churches, {© did 
the Biſhop : but not to be the Mother of all other Churches, no more did the Bi- 


| ſhop, particularly not of the Church of Britain , which was ancicnter than the 
' Church of Rome, and fo could not be her Daughter, Let them: prove their right 


that they are our Mother , and we are rcady to do our filial Duty, ſaving always 
that Higher duty which we owe to our Mother Paramount , the Univerſal Church. 
But neither can they prove their right that they are our Mother, neither is that 
ſubjeRion which they demand, the ſubjection due to a particular Mother , but to 
an univerſal Lord. 

But Schiſm involves in its Notion diſobedience, &c. And fo the Biſhop concludes the 
Mother Schiſmatical , becauſe ſpe is diſobedient to ber Daughter. His nrlt errour is, to 
make the Church of Rome to be our Mother, -The ſecond, to think that a Mo- 
ther may challenge what obedience ſhe liſteth of her Daughter. The third, that 
Schiſm conſiſteth altogether in the diſobedience of Subjets. Caufal Schiſm may 
and doth ordinarily confiſt, in the unlawful injunQtions of Superiours. | 

My Second reaſon to convince them as guilty of Schiſm , was the new Creed et 
out by Pixs the Fourth , this he calleth a Calumny. He cannot ſpeak lower than 
calumnies , abſurdities, contradiftions , falſifications , &c, A high calumay to ſlander 
them with a matter of truth 3 it is ſuch a calumny as they will never be able to ſhake 
off, He referreth the Reader to what he hath ſaid in the Firſt Section, and I to my 

anſwer there, He faith it is known that each point in that profeſſion of Faith ( that 
the Twelve new Articles ) was beld of Faith by the former Church. How ? held 
of Faith? as an Eſſential of Faith. And this known? to whom ? to the man in 
the Moon ? But here is the maddeſt contradiction that ever was , and might well 
have become his merry Stationer. It is a contradidion to pretend that be ( Pius the 
Fourth ) made a new Creed , till it be ſhewn , that any of theſe points was not formerly 
of Faith , and be proved ſatisfattorily , that the Apoſtles Creed contained all neceſſary 
points of Faith, A contradiction ? I ſee many men talk of Robin Hood , who never 
ſhot in his bowe : talk of contradictions, who know not what they are. Obſerve 
the equity of theſe men, they viſibly inſert Twelve new Articles into the Creed, 
and then would put us to prove, that they were not of Faith before, and that all neceſſary 
points of Faith are contained in the Apoſtles Creed, He is reſolved to keep Two ſtrings 
to his bowe , and knoweth not which of them to truſt to. Hear you Sir, if they 


' be Articles of Faith now, as you have made them , then they were always Ar- 


ticles of Faith : and all thoſe were damned which did not believe them but that 
you darenot ſay, 
My Third charge of Schiſm was , becauſe they maintain the Pope in his Rebellion 


2aink General Councils : here he diſtinguiſhtth between a Schoolman and a con- 
X X 2 | trovertilt., 
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trovertiſt , to no manner of purpoſe, for it is altogether impertinent. 
no man who inveigheth ſo much againſt wording and Duibling as himfelf 
the world hath not a greater Worder or Quibler than he is. 

Wherefore to prevent the Readers trouble and mine own , and his ſhifting and 
Ainching , and to tyc him within his Compaſſe perforce 3 1 made bold toreducem 
Argument to a Syllogiftical Forfm, They who ſubject a General Council , Which 
is the higheſt tribudall of Chriſtians , to the Pope, are guilty of Schiſm : but the 
Pope and Court of Rome , with all their maintainers, ( that is, much the greater 
part cf their Writers, ) do ſubject a General Council to the Pope. Theretore the 
Pope and Court of Rome with all their Maintainers, that is the much great; 
part of their Writers , are guilty of Schiſm. 

Here he ſhould have anſwered punctually to the propoſition or aſſumption, either 
by denying , granting , or diſtinguiſhing : but for all his calling for a rigorour De. 
monſtrative way , he liketh it not , becauſe he cannot make ſuch impertinent, ex. 
travagant excurſions as he uſeth' to do , which are the onely help he hath at x 
dead lift. All the Anſwer he giveth is this, He (the Biſhop ) is accuſed of a cop 
tradiftion and nonſenſe , and to dear bimſelf be tels us, he will now lay afide the one par 
of the contradiftion , and eudeavour to make good ſenſe of the other. To what proye- 
lition , to what term doth he apply this Anſwer ? I ſee no contradiction, I ſee ng 
nonſenſe in my diſcourſe, nor any body living but himſelf, 1 faid no ſuch thi 
as he pretendeth. What doth the man mean by theſe waves of brainleſs butterd 
Fiſh, heterogeneous incoherent fopperics, and Chimeraes which have no cxiſtence 
but in his own part ? it he mean to anſwer , let him do it clearly like a Scholar; 
fincc I have found this way to tye him to his matter, and reſtrain his torrent of 
words , I ſhall put it in praQtice oftner, Yet if 1 meet with any ſuch thing asis 
ſubKantial among his vapouring exprefſhons , which hath but the leaſt reſemblance 
of an anſwer, though it be not reduced into form, I will glean it out, and 
examin the weight of it. 

Such is this which followeth, was i for this opinion of the Pope ahove the Council, 
&c. How were they guilty of Schiſm for this ? wnleſs they bad d you Communion 
for bolding the contrary , or preſt upon you an unconſcientious approbation of it, which you 
know they did not. Fool not your Readers my Lord, it was not for this Tenet which you im- 
pute to the Court of Rome , but for that of the Popes _—_ or Spiritual Furiſdiflin 
over all Gods Church held by all Catholickg, &c. For which you are excommunicated, 
It is true they did not deny us Communion for holding this opinion, nor preſs up- 
on us an unconſcientious approbation of this opinion direMly , for any thing that 
I know : but nevertheleſs, they have by their power ſubje&ed a General Council 
to the Pope , they have procured it to be defined ( though not expreſly ) in the 
Council of Florence, and to be expreſly defined in the Council of Lateran under 
Leo the Tenth. Hence it is 3 that all the Councils fince the Councils of Conſtarce 
and Baſile, and the Two Piſan Councils, have wanted conciliary freedom, and 
been altogether at the diſpoſition of the Popes 3 to prorogue them, to transfer them, 
to ſtint them , what matters they might handle , and what not , to defer their de- 
terminations, untill he had hn or created a party , or wrought ſome of the 
diſſenting Biſhops to his will, to ratifie or reject their Decrces at his pleaſure. 
When or where was it ever heard before , that thexe was Twice as many Biſhops 
of One Nation in a General Council , as of all other Nations in the World ? 
Hence was that complaint of the Fathers in the Council of Trent , that the Synod 


There is 
» and yet 


; wasguided by the Huly Ghoſt , ſent from Rome in a Male. If it had not been for 


— 


this thing , but the Fathers had been permitted freely to have proceeded in the 
Council of Trent , in the reſolution of that noble Queſtion , concerning the re(- 
dence and Divine rights of Biſhops , in all probability, this great rent had been 
made up, and he and I had not necded to have difputed this Queſtion at this 
day. | 

Thus by this opinion , and by thcir ſiniſter praQtiſes to eſtabliſh it., they are cau- 
ſally and formally Schiſmatical : and have been both the creating and conſerving 
cauſe of this great Schiſm; the procreating cauſe , by altering the Hierarchy, and 


diſordering the members, which doth neceſſarily produce a diſturbance and Schilm 
in 
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:1 the body and the conſerving caule , by deſtoying the freedom of Councils , 
which are the proper remedics ot Schilm. Whether theſe latter Councils were 
Oecumenical , or occidental, or neither , is not the point in debate 3 They are 
thoſe which they call General 3 They were as General as they would permit them 
to be 3 and to conclude , it was their fault that they were not more General. So 
though this were not the very cauſe alledged by them, why they did excommuni- 
cate us : yet it was one of the cauſes of the Schiſm, and conſequently of our E x- 
communication. ; ; 

L leave every man free to judge for himſelf; but for mine own part I amr ſo great 
a Lover of the Peace of Chriſtendom, that I ſhould not oppoſe the Biſhop of 
Romes Headſhip of Order, it he would be content with it 3 and that is as much 
25 many whom hc ſtileth his own Sons do yield him. But though that be ſufficient 
for the Catholick Church,it is not ſufficient tor the Court of Rome to fill the'r coffers ; 
they love not ſuch a dry Papacy. 1 diſpute onely whether the Popes right be Divine, 
or Humane, or mixed ( as Gerſon thought 3 ) cither ſcore may juſtly challenge 
duty : But I am very poſitive , that whatſoever the Biſhop of Rome hath more than 
this Primacy of Order , or beginning of Unity , he had it by Human right, and 
by Humane right he may loſe it. Neither do I go about to deprive the Biſhop of 
Kome, ox any Biſhop whatſoever of any Juriſdiction purely Spiritual , which was 
left them as a Legacy by Chriſt or His Apoſtles: but I deny that Apparitors, or 
Purſivants , or Priſons are of Chrilt's Inſtitution 3 I deny that Chriſt or his Apoltles 
did ever, either exerciſe themſelves, or grant to others Authority to exerciſe 
Coadve Juriſdiction in the Exteriour Court , over the Subjects of orker Princes, 
within their Dominions , and without their leaves. If Subjects ſubmit , wolenti 
wn fit injuria , but then it is not Coative 3 If Princes give leave , ( as they have 
done in all Ages, fo far as they judged it expedient for the publick good , then 
it is very Lawful : but without the Subjes Submitllion , or the Princes leave , 
there may be indeed a Spiritual kind of CoaQtion in the Interiour Court of conlci- 
ence, but no true Coaction in the Exteriour Court of the Church. 

[ ſee he underſtandeth not the ſenſe of that Logical reſtriftion , the Papacy as is 
ir ſuch; which ſigniheth not the Papacy as it ought to be, or ſo far as all Roman- 
Catholicks do agree about it 3 but the Papacy as it is qualificd in preſent , or as 
it is owned, or obtruded , or endeavoured to be obtruded by the Pope and 
Court of Rome, So the Papacy as it is ſuch , is oppoled or contradiftinguiſhed to 
the ancient Papacy in the purer and more Primitive times, which was not 
guilty cf thoſe Uſurpations which the modern Popes have introduced. Thus 
Il my contradiction doth end in his miſunderſtanding, : 

My Fourth and laſt charge of Schiſm upon the Pope and Court of Rome 
was thus. They who take away the line of Apoſtolical Succethon , throughout 
the world except in the See of Rome, who make all Epiſcopal Juriſdiction 
to low from the Pope of Rome , and to be founded in his Laws, to be im- 
parted to other Biſhops, as the Popes Vicars and Coadjutors , aſſumed by 
them into part of their charge, are Schiſmaticks: but the Pope and 
Court of Rome, and their maintainers do thus : therefore the Pope and Court 
of Rome, and their maintainers, are Schiſinaticks, 

To this argument , he vouchafeth no Anſwer at all in due form- as it ought 
to be, and I have no reaſon to inſiſt long upon his voluntary Fargon. All 
the Anſwer which he intimateth is this, that this Tenet is. not General among 
thew, but points of Faith are beld generally. There is an Anſwerleſs Anſwer , 
without confelling or denying either propoſition : ſuch an Anſwer doth not 
become one , who maketh himſelf ſo great a Maſter in the Art of Diſputing 3 1 
charge not their whole Churctt, but the Pope and Court of Rome , and all thcir 
Abetters and Maintainers , —_— crime of Schiſm. I conclude no more than 
I aſſume, He Anſwers , that the whole Church do not bold theſe Tenets. What is 
that to the purpoſe ? as if a particular perſon, the Pope, or a particular Society, 
w the Court of Rome , or the greater part of a Church , as all their Abetters and 
Maintainers, could not be Schiſmaticks, except the whole Church be Schiſmati- 
cal, which is moſt abſurd, I am free to charge whom I will, if he will not An- 
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ſwer for them , he may be ſilent : but it he undertake to be their Advocate | 
him defend them in duc Form as he ought , and not tell us , that be is xox —__ 
ed as a Controvertiſt , to defend any thing but points of Faith. Which is ncither better 
nor worle in plain Engliſh, than to run away from the Queſtion, All our COntrg. 
verlic is , whether ſuch and ſuch pretended Priviledges be Papal rights , or Papal 
uſurpations: If he dare not maintain them to be juſt rights , cither by Divine "p44 
or Humane Law , and refuſe to contend with us when we prove them to he yy. 
pations , to what end doth he interc himſelf, and break other mens heads with 
the clattcring noiſe of his Sabots. 


M— 


SECT. X. 
An Anſwer to their Objedions. 


Heir firſt Obje&tion was , that we had ſeparatcd our ſelves from the commun;. 

on of the Catholick Church. I anſwered, That we hold communion wit 
thrice ſo many Catholick Chriſtians as they do, that is, the Eafters , Soutbern, 2nd 
Northern Chriſtians, beſides Proteſtants, He interpreteth theſe Chriſtians , wit 
whom we hold communion to be numberleſs multitudes of Manichees , Gnoſtichs, Car. 
pocrations, Arrians, Neſtorians , Entychians, &c. Adding, that be proteſteth moſt faith 
fully , he doth not think*that T have any ſolid reaſon to refuſe communion to the wy f 
them, Reader, Learn how to value his faithful proteſtations hereafter. 1 ſhew that 
we all deteſt thoſe damned Hereſies , and complain of his partiality , and want of 
ingenuity , to abuſe the Reader with ſuch lying ſuggeſtions, which he himſelf 
knoweth to be moſt falſe , and challenge him to thew , that any of us are guilty 
of any of theſe Hereſics : now ſee what he produceth to free himſelf from ſuch ag 
horrid calumny. 

Firſt he ſaith , that the Biſhops task 3s evidently this , to ſhew ſome ſolid reaſons why 
he admits ſome of theſe , and rejefas others, This is not the purging of his old cx 
lumny , but the twiſting of a new calumny to it. I abominate and anathenutize 
them all, and he will have a reaſon of me, why I admit ſome of them , and reje& 
others. Well done brave Diſputant ! | 

Sccondly he urgeth , Suppoſe be could not charge the Church of England , or any o 
theſe other Churches with any of theſe Hereſies , are there no other Herefies in the world 
but theſe old ones ? Or is it impoſfible that a new Hereſie ſhould ariſe 2 There are other 
Herefies in the world , and it is poſhble that a new Herefie may ariſe: but what 
doth that concern the Church of England ? unlc(s he think there is no Herekie in the 
world, nor is pothible to be, but the Church of England mult be guilty of it.Wor- 
ſeand worſe. 

He proceedeth , that he accuſed not the Church of England or tbe Biſhop, for holding 
thiſe material points , but that having no determinate certain rule of Faith , they had w 
grounds to rejeft any from their Communion , who hold ſome common points of Chriſtian 
ty with them, It is well , babemus confitentem reum, Mr. Serjeant rctraQs his chargs 
the Church of Exgland and the Biſhop are once declared innocent of thoſe old He- 
relies, which he made a Muſter of, to no pupoſe. To let him ſee that I fay no- 
thing new , and how he thraſheth his own Friends blind-fold : Peter Lombard, 
Thomas & Feſu , Cardinal Tolet and many others , do make the Queſtion about the 
procethon of the Holy Ghoſt, to be verbal onely without reality z and that jhe 
Grecian expreſſions of Spiritus Filii , the Spirit of the Son , and per Filium by the 
Onuphrius in Son , do ſigniftie as much as our Filioque , and from the Son, And of the Neſtorians, 
vita Julii ter- Onupbrius giveth this Judgment , Theſe Neftorians do ſeem to me , to have retained th 
——_ name of Nettiorius the Heretick,, rather than bis errours : for T find nothing in them th# 
| ſavoureth of that Sc. And tor the ſuppoſed Eutychians , Thomas & Feſu giveth w 
_ bs FE ample Teſtimony , that the ſuſpicion did grow upog a double miſtake. They were 
tics. 3. & 11 ſuſpected of Eutychianiſm becauſe they retained not the Council of Chalcedon; and 

they reccived not the Council of Chalcedon, becauſe they ſuſpected it of Neſtoriazi/m 
but yet they accurſe Extyches for an Heretick, and ſo did the Council of Chalcedon 


ana- 
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nathematize Neſtorius. The fame is aſſerted by Brerewood , out of the confetlions 
of the Facobites , Neſtorians , Armenians, Copbites and Abyſines, To his Objection 
I anſwer: Firſt, that though we had no ſuch certain rule of Faith, yet it was not 
preſently neceſſary , that we mult tumble headlong into ſuch abominable errours, 
25 many of theſe Hereticks held, which the diſcreeter Heathen did deteſt, Second- 
ly , We have a certain Rule of Faith , the Apoſtles Creed dilated in the Scriptures, 
or the Scriptures contracted into the Apoſtles Creed: and for that ugly Fardle of 
Herefies , which he mentioneth , we can ſhew that they are all diametrally oppo- 
fte to the Apoltles Crecd, as it is explained in the four firſt General Councils, 
Reader , have a care to preſerve Epifietus his jewel , Remember to diſtruſt ſuch 
faithful, or rather , feigned proteſtations. 

He argueth , All thoſe Hereticks had the ſame rule or Grounds of Faith that Prote- 
ftants bave , namely, the Holy Scripture 3 therefore they are all of the Proteftant Commu- 
nim, In good time. All thoſe Hereticks had the fame rule or Grounds of their 
Faith , that Roman-Catholicks have, namely , the Holy Scriptures; therefore they 
are of the Roman-Catholick Communion. It he except, that the bare Letter of 
the Scriptures , is not the Ground or Rule of Faith to Roman-Catholicks, but the 
Scripture Interpreted according to the Analogy of Faith and Tradition of the 
Church : the Church of England faith the very fame for it ſel So if this be the 
ſource of all errour to abandon The Tradition: of the Church , we are far e- 
nough from the ſource of all crrour, This is the onely difference in this particular, 
berwcen me and Mr. Serjeant , what he attributeth to the Tradition of immediate 
Firefathers , 1 aſcribe to the perpetual and Univerſal Tradition of the Catholick Church, 
Who would believe, that this man himſelt had deſerted the Tradition of his Im- 
mediate Forefathers, 

That which he addeth, | the Tradition of immediate Forefathers, is the onely 
Gromd of Faith's certainty , and the denying of it more Peſtilential the denying 
of the Godbead of Chriſt , or the aſſerting the worſt of thoſe errours w of thoſe 
old Hereticks beld , as there arc Two Gods, a Good God, and an God 3] is 
moſt falſe and dangerous , to tumble into a certain crime for fear of an uncertain. 
What he addeth concerning, Setts new frrung up in England , and Luther , and Ca- 
roloſtadius, concerneth not us , nor the preſent controverſic, 

I aid , that ſome tew Eaſtern Chriſtians were called Neſtorians, and ſome others 
by reaſon of ſome unuſual exprettions ſuſpected of Eutychianiſm, but moſt Wrong- 
fully: and in our name, and in the name of all thoſe Churches which hold Com- 
munion with us, I accurſed all the errours of thoſe Hereticks. Notwithſtanding 
al this , he ſaith that nothing is more right than to call them ſo, that what T ſay here, is 
emtrary t0 the publick, and beft intelligence we have from thoſe remote Countries, that I 
have a mind to cling in very Brotherly and Lovingly , with the Neſtorians and Eutychi- 
ans, though T ſay T will not , that T ftroke thoſe errours which T accurſe , with a gentle 
band, ftiling them but unuſual expreſſions. Firſt , tor ſo much as concerneth my (elf, 

have renounced thoſe errours , I have accurſed them : if yet he will not credit me, 

cre is nothing, left for me to do , but toappeal to God the ſearcher of all bearts , 
that what I ſay is true, and his accuſations are groundleſs calumnies. But as to 
the merit of the cauſe he addcth , that theſe unuſual expreſſions were onely theſe , that 
Cirift bad Two diſtin@ perſons, and no diſtin natures, Thus he faith , but what 
Authors, what Authority doth he produce, that any of theſe Churches are guilty 

any ſuch expreſſions ? *None at all , becauſe for all bis good intelligence , he hath 
none to produce nor ever will be able to produce any , aud fo his good intelligence 
muſt end in ſmoke and Rink , as his moſt faithful proteſtation did before, I will con- 
| Clude this point to his ſhame, with the Doctrige of the Engliſh Church, Art. 2. That 

the Two Natures , Divine, and Human, are #trfetily 2 inſeparably , conjoyned in 
the Unity of the Perſon of Chrift. Doth this agree with his counterfeit exprethons , 
Chrift bath Two diſtin Perſons , no diſtinft Natures. 

When I uſed this expreliion [_ the beſt is, we are cither wheat or chaffe of the 

ords Floor, but their Tongues muſt not winnow us, | theſe words | the belt is, ] 
had no ſach immediate relation unto the words immediatly following | we are ei- 
ther wheat or chaffe ,] but to the laſt words | their Tongues mult not winnow 


us, | 
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us, ] making this the compleat ſenſe , we are either wheat or chafſe , but the beſt ;; 
whether we be wheat or chaffe , their tongues mult not winnow us, What poor 
boyiſh pickguering is this ? 

In my Reply to the Biſhop cf Chalcedon, occalionally I ſhewed the agreement of 
the Greek, Churches with the Church of England, in the greateſt Queſtions agitated 
between us and the Church of Rome, out of Cyrill late Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
which he taketh no notice of , but in requital , urgeth a paſſage out of My, Roſs, 
in his Book called a View of all Religions. It is an unequal match, between Mr.Roſ 
a private Stranger, and the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , in a cauſe Concerning his 
own Church. I meddle not with Mr. Roſe, but leave him to abound in his Own 
ſenſe, I know not whether he be truly cited or not : but with Maſter Serjeant 
I ſhall be bold to tell him , that if he ſpeaketh ſeriouſly , and bona fide 
he is miſtaken wholly 3 Neither do the Grcekes place much of their Devotion 

Cyril, ad Int: ;,, jhe Worſhip of the Virgin Mary , and painted Images. Hear Cyrill the 

3» Patriarch , We give leave to him that will, to have the Images of Chriſt aud 
the Saints , but we diſallow the adoration and worſhip of them , as prohibited by 
the Holy Ghoſt in Holy Scriptures. And another , They give great honour to the Virgin 
Mary the Mother of Chriſt, but they neither adore her , nor implore her aid. And for 
the Taterceſſion, Prayers, help and merits of the Saints, ( taking the word [Merit] 
in the ſenſe of the Primitive Church , that is not for Deſert , but for Acquiſtimg,) 
I know no difference about them, among thoſe men who underſtand themſelves; 
but onely about the laſt words, which they invocate in their Temples rather than 
Churchcs. A comprecation both the Grecians and we do allow , an ultimate Inyo- 

| cation both the Grecians and we detelt : ſo do the Church of Rome in their Do 
&rinc, but they vary from it in their practice. It followeth, They place Tuſtifice- 
tion not in Faith, but in works, moſt falſly : Heare Hieremy the Patriarch ; we mult 


good works , b not confide in them : And Cyrill his Succeſſour , Ie believe that max 


is juſtified aith, not IVorkg. 

Before determine for whom thoſe Eaſtern, Southern , and Northern Chri- 
ſtiansare, in the Queſtion concerning the Sacrifice of the Maſs : it is neceſſary to 
know what the right ſtate of this Controverſie is. LI have challenged them to go 

Prim, reſp, one ſtep farther into it than I do, and they dare not , or rather they cannot,with 
cap, 6,13: out Blaſphemy. 

The next Inſtance concerning Purgatory , is fo groſs and notorious a miſtake, 
that it were a great ſhame to contute itz They believe , that the ſouls of the Dead m: 
bettered by the prayers of the living. Which way arc they bettercd ? That the ſoub 
of damned are relcaſed or caſed thereby , the modern Greeks deny, and fo do we: 
Thar thcre are any. ſouls in Purgatory to be helped, they deny, and ſo do we: That 

| they may be helped to the conſummation of their Bleſſedneſs, and to a ſpcedier U 

' nion with their Bodies by the reſurrection thereof, they do not deny , no more do 

' we: We pray daily, Thy Kingdom come, and come Lord Feſus, come quickly : and 

that we , with this our Brother , and all other departed in the Faith , may have our per 

| fefi conſummation and bliſs both in body and ſoul, They hate Ecclcfiaſtical Tyranny, 

| and lying ſuppoſititious Traditions, ſo do we 3 but if they be for the Authority 

{ the Church, and for genuine Apoſtolical Traditions , God's bleſling on their heart, 
ſo are we. Laſtly , The Grecians know no Feaſt of Corpus Chriſti , nor carry the 
Sacrament up and down, nor elevate it to be adored. They adore Chriſt in the 
uſe of the Sacrament, ſo do we : They do not adaxe the Sacrament , no more do 
WC. 
Yet from hence he inferreth , that there is ot a point of Faith wherein they diſen 
from the Church of Rome, except that one of the Pope's Supremacy. It is well they 
will acknowledge that. Yet , the Grecians agree with us , and differ from them, 
in his two Rules or Bonds of Unity. In the Rule of Diſcipline , the Grecians and 
we have the ſame Government of Biſhops under Patriarchs and Primates. Second: 

\ ly, in the Rule of Faith 3 the Grecians and we have both the ſame Canonical Books 
of Scripture , both reject their Apocryphal Additions from the genuine Canon. 
They and we have both the ſame Apoſtolical Creed , both rcje& the new Additt 


ons of Pis the Fourth, | In ſum , they and we do both deny their Tranſubſiantir 
tion, 


— 
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tion, their Purgatory , their juſtification by Works in ſenſi forenſi , their DoQrine 
of Merits and Supererogation , their Septenary number of the Sacraments, theit 
Image-worſhip , their Pardons , their private Maſſes , their Half-communion; and 
to be brief, the Greczans do renounce and reject all thoſe Branches of Papal power , 
which we have caſt out of the Church of England. * As the Pope's Sovereignty 0- 
ver the Catholick Church by Divine right, as Nils faithz I: is intolerable that the 
Roman Biſhop will not be ſubje to the Canons of the Fathers , ſince be bad bis 4; ity 

om the Fathers. Secondly , his Legiſlative power , as Peter Stewart, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Ingolſtad, witneſſeth, that the Grecians object it as an errour to the La- 
tines, that they make the Pope's Commandments to be their Canons and Laws, Thirdly, 
his Judiciary power , equalling the Patriarch of Conftantinople to the Patriarch of 
Rome, or rather preferring him. Laſtly, his Diſpenſative power, accuſing bis Par- 
dms and Diſfpenſations as things that open a gate t0 all kind of villany. 1am glad that 
Nilw is in his good grace , to be ſtiled by him one of the graveſt Biſhops and Authours 
if that party, tor one moderate exprethion wherein he faith no more than we fay. 
His friend Poſſevine calls him a virulent Adverſary , and if ever Mr. Serjeant read him 
throughly, it is ten to one he will change his note, Thus much for my communion 
with the Eyftern Churches, it is the ſame with the Soxthern and Northern Churches , 
all which do plead better Tradition than himſelt. 

Whereas he faith that my Aſſertion, that the Creed contained all points neceſſary to 
be believed , is grounded onely upon my falſifying of the Council of Epheſus 3 he be- 
wrayeth his ignorance both in the Fathers, and in his own Authours, The Scri- ' 
/pture is none of thoſe particular Articles which are neceſſary to Salvation to be be- 
heved ; but it is the evidence whereby thoſe Articles are revealed, and wherein they 
arecomprehended : the Creed was compoled before the Canon of Scripture was 
perfeed. They have not onely changed from their Anceſtour; in Opinions , but they 
have changed their own Opinions, into neceſſary Articles of Faith ,*which is 
worſe, | » 

I denied that the Council of Trent was a General Council, as wantirig the re- 
quifite conditions of a General Council , which they themſelves judge to be neceſſa- 
ry. The Summons ought to have been general , but it was not. The great Patri- 
archs ought to have been preſent , but they were not, neither the Patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria , Antioch , and Hieruſalem , nor any of them ; nor yet 
the Patriarchs of Armeniz , Abiſina , Moſco, Muſſall , &c. nor any of them, He 
anſwereth , they had no right to be ſummoned thither , unleſs to be called to the Bar as 
Delinqwents, nor to ſit there nor are to be accounted Chriſtians, 1t had necd to be a large 
Bar indeed to hold them all, Was it ever heard before , that 'a Fifth part of a 
Council did call Four parts to the Bar ? Their anceſtours had right to be ſummon- 
6 toa General Council , and to fit and vote there as well as the beſt ; how have 
their poſterity loſt this right? Had they been heard and condemned in a General 
Council > No. But he urgeth, what need hearing , when themſelves in the Face of 
the whole world , publickly confeſſed and maintain their imputed fault, How? what 
needed hearing ? O juſt Judge !- He that giveth a right Sentence , yet if he givc'it 
without hearing , is an unrighteous Judge. They confeſſed their imputed fault : but 
did they confeſs it to be a fault ? No I warrant you , he cannot fay it for ſhame. 
Or how ſhould they confeſs it in the Face of the whole Chriſtian world ? They are the 
Chriſtian world themſelves, and your Roman world is but a Microcoſme in compari- 
ſon of them, 

The caſe is fo evident and notorious, that no man can doubt vf it, The con- 
tinent bath not left St. Peters Boat , but St. Peters Boat hath left the continent. 
The innovation or ſwerving from Apoſtolical Tradition, was not in the Chriltian 
World , but in the Court of Rome , who would have advanced their Ariſtocrati- 
cal power to a Sovereign Monarchical power : but the Chriſtian World would not 
give way to it, if this were an errour in them , all their Anceſtours were guilty of 
tas well as they: But the Court of Rome being conſcious to themſelves that they 

were the Irinovators , to free themſelves from tear of being cenſured by the Chri- 


ſtan World, adventured to give the Firſt blow , by cenſuring the whole Chri- 


fiian Worldit (lf, This was a bolder A& than that of Pope Vitor , which Treneus 


miſliked ſo much. T4 He 
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He will never leave his Socratical manner of diſputing by Queſtions ; what cer 
tain Rule have we to know , what Sefis are of the Church ? Although 1 needed __ 
yet I have anſwered this demand formerly. All thoſe are of the Church who wear 
the badge and cogniſance of Chriſtians , that is, the Apoſtles Creed as it is exyjj. 
catcd by the Four Firſt General Councils, as all thoſe Churches do, and have a 
been caſt out of the Church by the Sentence of a General Council >» AS none of 
theſe Churchee have 3 no nor yet by the ſentence of the Roman Church it ſelf if we 
may truſt the Biſhop of Chalcedon's Survey cap. 8. Neither doth the Roman Chr 
excommunicate all the Chriſtians of Aﬀeick , Aſia , Greece and Rullia, byt oely ſuch 
as do vincibly or finfully err. He addeth , that there are innumerable who are not for. 
mal Hercticks, but onely Hereticis eredentes. Theſe cominue good Chriſtiang ij 
and are Churches ſtill, and ought not to be excluded from General Councils, 
though ſuppoſed to be materially in an errour 3 much leſs being innocent and in ng 
Heretic or Schiſm , cither formal or material. 

I pleaded that though it were true , that all the other Patriarchs were ſuch materig 
Heretickg , yet of all others they ought eſpecially to have been ſummoned. The reaſon 5 
evident, becauſe they that are ſick have more need of the Phyſitian, than they that 
arc in health, Hence he interreth, that it is more neceſſary that Hereticks be called 
toa General Council, than Orthodox Fathers. Not fo, both are neceſſary , the 
one to cure , the other to be cured: but the eſpecial conſideration, or end of 2 
Council , is for thoſe that err , that they may be reduced. 

I aid | the Pope hath not that authority over a General Council , that the Ki 
hath over a Parliament, | He anſwereth , that be is ſo plain a man , that he under- 
ſtandeth not what the Authority of King or Parliament ſignifies, 1 will help him, The 
King may diſſolve a Parliament when he pleaſeth : ſo may not the Pope a General 
Council againſt their wills. 1t the King dyc by whoſe writ it was called, the Par- 
liament is difſolved: {o is not a General Council by death of the Pope. The King 
hath a Negative voice in Parliament: fo hath. not the Pope in a General Counci, 

I urged , that the Proto-Patriarchs are not known or condemned Rebels, He 
Anſwereth Firſt , this is onely ſaid again not proved. He is always ſtumbling upon 
the ſame block : it doth not belong to me to prove they were not condemned ; but 
to himſelf who accuſeth them , to ſhew when and where they were condemned, 
Secondly he Anſwereth, that their errours bave been condemned by Councils , andfit 
the myſt part ſome of their own party being preſent. But the condemning of their er- 
rours , 15 no (ufficient warrant for the excluding of their perſons out of Generl 


-Councils, Neither were theſe Councils General Councils, or ſuch as had any Jus 


riſdiction over the Protopatriarchs, Morcover , they condemn Papal crrours as 


' well as he condemneth their errours : whether is more credit to be given tothe 


Pope , in his own cauſe charging all the Patriarchs in the World , or to all the 
other Patriarchs unanimouſly condemning, his Uſurpatious in the name of the Cx 
tholick Church ? 

He demands , whether there might noz be a Parliament of England , without having 
the Fifth part of .the members found in that Council , and yet be a lawful Parliament ? 
I think there might , if the abſence of all the reit proceeded from their own ne- 
glc& : but not it it proceeded from want of ſummons , as the abſence of the Pro- 
topatriarchs did. | 

He bids me rub up my memory , be believes T will find an Engliſh Law, thatSixy 
Members is a ſufficient number to makg a Lawful Parliament, 1 have done his com- 
mands , and I know no ſuch Law, nor he neither : and then he mult be a very 
confident man to cite ſuch a Law. Perhaps he hath heard of ſome Ordinance of 
the Houſe of Commons, how many Members at the leaſt mult be preſent at doing 


| of ſome Inferiour Acts : but neither is this Ordinance an Engliſh Law , nor that 
' Houſe an Engliſh Parliament. 


He faith , Iexcepted #gainſt the ſuperproportioned multitude of Members out of one 
Province , which never Lawful Parliament had. Syperproportioned indced , where 
there were double the number of Jtalian Biſhops to all the other Biſhops of the 
Chriſtian World , ( this is no <qual repreſentative : ) and theſe aſſembled thither 
not to diſpute , as he fancicth vainly , but mcerly to oyervote the Tramont:1ter. A 
ew 
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fw Biſhops had ſufficed to relate the belicf or Tradition of Trajy , as well as the 
reſt of the World : but that had not ſuthced to do the Popes work, that was, to 
overſway the relt of the Chriſtian World » With his Superproportioned multitude of 
Tralian Biſhops. He faith , perbaps 1 will pretend that had the Catbolick Biſhops out of 
their Provinces been there , they would have voted againſt their Fellow Catholichs, in be- 
half of Luther aud Calvin , which were a wiſe anſwer, 1 heed not much what he 
calleth wiſe or fooliſh : 1 do not onely pretend , but I fee clearly , that if the Bj- 
| ſhops of other Countries had becn proportioned to thoſe of Italy, they had carricd 
' the Debate about reſidence and the Divine Right of Epiſcopacy, and that had done 
the buſineſs of the We(tern Church , and undone the Court of Rome. 

But he quite omitteth the moſt material part of my diſcourſe , concerning his 
reſemblance between a Parliament and a General Council 3 that | the abſence of 
whole Provinces and the much greater part of the Provinces , eicher of England or 
of Chriſtendom , for want of duc ſummons, doth diſable ſuch a Parliament or ſuch 
2 Council, from being a GeneraPrepreſentative of the whole. ] He mighteven as 
well fay , that an Aſſembly of the Peers and Burgeſſes of Wales upon ſummons , 
without any appearence or ſummons of all the reſt of the Kingdom of England , 
was a lawful Parliament of all England : as ſay the Council of Trext was a General 
repreſentative of the Chriſtian World , which was never ſummoned. 

I proved , that the Council of Trent was no General Council , becauſe it was 
not Generally received , no not among the Occidental Churches 3 particularly, by 
the Church of France in point of Diſcipline. He an(wereth that notwithſtanding, 
they acknowledge it to be a Lawful General Council , and receive it in all Determinations 

belonging to Faith. Adding , that the Diſciplinarian Laws of a General Coun- 
cil, > ind particular Countries onely in due circumſtances , and acccrding to their conve- 
niencers, But the contrary is molt apparent, that Councils truly General , being 
the Supreme tribunals of the Catholick Church , do bind particular Churches as 
well in point of Diſcipline as of Faith. The General Councils of Conſtantinople 
and Chalcedon , did ſet the See of Conftantinople before Alexandria and Antioch, agd 
equal it to Rome , notwithſtanding the Pope's oppoſition, What oppinion the 
King and Church of France had of the Council of Trent in thoſe days , appeareth 
by the ſolemn Proteſtation of the French Ambaſſadour , made in the Council in 
the name,of his Maſter and the French Church , that ſeeing all things were done at 
Rome rather than at Trent , and the Decrees there publiſhed , were rather the Decrees 


of Pius the Foxrth than of the Conncil of Trent, we denounce «( faid he Y and proteſt = to, 3: pa 


before you all, that whatſvever things are Decreed and publiſhed in this affembly by the ** * 
meer will and pleaſure of Pope Pius, neither the moſt Chriftian King wall ever approve , 
wr the French Church ever acknowledge to be the Decrees of a General Council. 

That the Council of Trent was not a free Council I proved , Firſt by the Tefti- 
mony of Sleidan 3 Secondly , by the bitter complaint of the Fathers in the Council 
of Trent , thar it was guided by the Spirit ſent from Rome in a Male > Thirdly , by 
the Popes creating, not onely new Biſhops , but new Biſhoprigks in the time of the 
Council, to make his party able to overvote their Oppoſers. To the Firlt he faith, 
that Sleidan was a notorizes lying Author of our own (ide. Who fitter to relate the 
Grievances of the Protcltants than a Protettant ? which he did nor fay in a corner, 
but publiſhed to the World in Print , when they might have refuted it if they could. 
To the Second he anſwereth, that it was 4 jeering expreſſion. Yes , it was biting, 
35 well as jecring, 


---—- Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melins magnas plerumque ſecat res. 


The French Ambaſſadour ( whom he thought to pals by in ſilence ) did not jeer: 
yet he aid the ſame thing in fad earneſt, To my Third Argument , he ſaith it is 
nothing to the purpoſe. How nothing to the purpoſe , for th? Pope , when his at- 
fairs were going retrograde , and his party like to be overvoted » to create new Bi- 
ſhopricks, to ordain new Biſhops , and pack them away preſently to the Council 
to allilt his party, and by that means to gain a plurality of Voices ? Is this nothing 

| y 2 to 
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to the purpoſe in his opinion? It may be he thinks, that Traly had not Brihops eng þ 
there, ( yet they had two Thirds of the Council before: ) or that theſe new Biſho 
did underſtand the Tradition and Beliet of Ttaly better than all the reſt, 4 

If it be his mind to wave the Pope's Patriarchal power , I am contented ; Other. 
wiſe his proof will not weigh much , unlefs we admit Strangers ( who know [irs 
or nothing of our Priviledges , more than we know the Cyprian Priviledge, before 
the Council of Epheſus ) to be competent Judges, and will interpret a Jeſtery Pa. 
triarch to be the onely Patriarch of all the Weſt. The Archbiſhop of Tork is Pri. 
mate of England , and yet all England is not ſubje& to his Jurifdition. Forteiture 
and Quitting are two diſtin& charges : an Ofhce is fortcited by abuſe, and Quitted 
by aſſuming a new Office inconſiſtent with the former; as I have ſhewed the Papacy 
and a Patriarchate , that is, a Soveraign and Subordinate power to be. But a p.. 
triarchate and a Biſhoprick , being both ſubordinate to a General Council, are ng 
inconliltent : and much leſs the Office of a King ,, and Maſter of a Family, the on: 
being Political , the other Oeconomical. But an univerſal Monarchy by Divine 
right , and the Pretidency of a | nepmgysay Province by Humane right , arc inconk. 
ſtent : I gave him my reaſons for it , and he faketh no notice of them, 

He excepteth againſt my tiling Patriarchal authority , a Patriarchal Ariſtoeratial 
dignity , which he calleth my thrice-repeated Nonſenſe, It is well he did not make it 
a contradiction. His reaſon is, becauſe 'a Patriarchate is a Government by one , ay 
Ariſtdcracy by many. The anſwer is obvious and eaſiez a Patriarch is a Monarch in 
the Government of his own Patriarchate, yet ſubordinate to a General Council: 
but in a General Council, or in the Government of the Catholick Church, he is but 
one of the Optimates , or a Fellow-Governour with other Biſhops. He faith, i 
was never pretended by Catholicks , that the Pope was the King of the Church. 1 won- 
der that he is no better acquainted with the Sorboxe Diſputes, whether the Regiment 


of the Church be an abſolute Monarchy tempered with an Ariſtocracy. 


We have a meritorjous Sacrihce , that is, the Sacrifice of the Croſs 3 We have a 
commemorative and applicative Sacrifice, or a commemoration and application of 


| that Sacrifice in the Holy Euchariſt, A fuppletory Sacrihce , to fupply any want or 


CEE 


defeds in that Sacrifice, he dare not own, and unleſs he do own it , he faith o0 
more than we ay, 

What I ſpake of our Regiſters, I intended principally of that Regiſter of the right 
Ordination of Proteſtant Biſhops, that he may ſee when he will for his love , and have 
the Copy of any Ad in it for his Money: but he had rather wrangle about it, than 
take ſuch pains 3 if he will have a little patience, I will eaſe him of that labour and 
expences. It js no inſuperable difficulty , nor any difhculty at all to us, to find 
out that Catholick Church which we have in our Creed: but to find out his Rowan: 
Catholick, Church, is both a contradiQtion in adje&o , and an Apple of contention, 
ſerving to commit him and his Friends together among themſelves, which he know- 
cth, and therefore declineth it. 

I called not the ancient Biſhops of Ttaly either Epiſcopelles , or the Pope's hungry 
Paraſitical penſtbners, but the Flatterers of the Roman Court , and principally thole 
petty Biſhops , which were created during the Council of Trent, to ſerve the Pope's 
turn, Ifhe think that Court free from ſuch Moths , he is much miſtaken. Neither 
are theſe expreſſions mine originally, 1 learned them from the ancient Biſhops of It» 
ly themſelves , who gave them thoſe very names of Epiſcopelles, &c. Neither did | 
tax any man in particular. 

He deſires me to examine my conſcience , whether T do not get my living by preaching 
that Doftrine which TI put in my Books , which, how many notarious Falſifies , contradidr 
ons, and tergiverſations they. have in them , may be judged by this preſent Work, YG, 
if he and his merry Stationer may be my Judges. Now his Work is ended and at- 
ſwered , I will make him a fair offer 3 .If he be able to make but one of all his con- 
traditions , and falfifications, and abſurdities good, I will be reputed guilty of al 
the reſt : if he be not , I deſire him both to examine his own conſcience and diſcre- 


; tion , what reward: he deſeryeth both at the hands of God and man , for ſo many 


notorious calumnics. As for his faults , I ſhall rather leave them to the judgement 


of the Reader , than trouble my (clf with the recapitulation of them. 


In 


? 
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In the ctofe of my Diſcoutfe 1 Arſwered an exception of his, that Teited Get- 
ſon againſt my ſelf. The words of Gerſon ( or rather of the Eaſtern Church when 
| they (eparated from the Roman ) are theſe}, Potentiam iuam recogto ſcimus , avaris 
| tam fuam inplere Hon poſſumus*, vivite per vos J IWe. know thy power , we canuot fas 
tirfie thy covetouſneſs, live by your ſelves. They kneiw that he had a Patriarchal 
power , and that he was the Flift or chief of the Patriarchs: but this power we 
deny not , that power which we deny, is a Supreniacy of ſingle power, and that 
by Chriſts own Ordination. The Queſtion is , whether the Greezans did acknow- 
ledge ſuch a power due to the Pope in thele words. That they did not , I prove, 
! Firlt , by the Practice of moſt of all the Eaſtern Churches , who excommunicate 
' the Pope yearly as a Schilmatick for challenging this power. Secondly , I prove 
it by the Teſtimony ot all their writers , eſpecially the modern Greeks , as Hieremy 
and Cyril, the Two ſucceeding, Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, and Nilus an Arch- 
biſhop , &x+ Who all deny this power to the Pope in the name of the Greek Church, 
Thirdly , 1 prove it by his own contetſhion in this very Chapter , There is ns »ne 
point produce by bim , which our Church looks upon as a point of Faith , in which they 
diſſent from us and conſent with the Proteſtants , except that one of denying the Pope's 
Supremacy. How ? do they grant the Popes Supremacy , and deny the Popes Su- 
premacy , and yet continue the fame without variation ( as they have done-) -I 
do not fay this is 2 contradiction , but let the Reader Judge. 

His reaſons are meer prevarications , not reaſons Firſt , here is no Oppoſition be- 
tween power and covetoufneſs, unleſs he mean all Aﬀirmatives and Negatives ( what- 
lever be the Subjects or Predicates , ) are oppolitesz and if they were, it ſigni- 
tieth nothing» Secondly , he demands what power had the Pope over them except 
Spiritual Furſdidtion ? 1 anſwer, he ſhewed them ſathciently at the diviſion of 
the Greek, Empire 3 and then they ſtood in nced of his athſtance againtt the 
Turk, 

His Third , Fourth , and Fifth Arguments, may be reduced to one , and when 
they are twiſted , they will not have the weight of one ſingle hair. The difference 
was about undue Subſidies and Taxes , but the demanding Subſidies ſeems incredible , 
bad there not been ſome preacktowledged Power to ground ſuch demands upon, Yes, there 
was his Protopatriarchal power , and that tendered and firetched out to the utter- 
moſt extent : and when he would have extended it yet higher , the Grecians calt 
out his Uſurpations, I ſee he doth but grope in the dark , I will help him to ſome 
light. Peter Steward upon Caleca tells him what theſe undue Subfidies and Exacti- 
ons were , when the Popes Legates brought yearly the Chriſm from the Ap ſtolich, See to 
Conſtantinople , they would not depart from thence unleſs they had Eighty pound weight 
of Gold , beſides ather gifts beſtowed upon them. 

Laſtly he addeth, Gerſon concludes that upon this conſideration , they might proceed 
to the Reformation of the French Churches , notwithſtanding the Contradidion which per- 
baps ſome of the Court of Rome would make ;, which evidenceth that the acknowledgment 
of the Popes juſt power was retained , and encroachments on their Liberties onely denyed. 
Concedo omnia, His Protopatriarchal power was acknowledged , his Sovereignty 
of Juriſdiction was denyed as an encroachment : and this is the fame method 
which we obſerved in England. 

And ſo Mr. Serjeant concludes his Rejoynder , that the Biſhop began like a Bowler 
and ends like one of thoſe Artificers, who going to mend one hole , uſe to makg other three, 
Juſt Mr, Serjeant , jult, as your mind thinkgth ,. ſo the bell clinkgth. It there be any 
of thoſe Artiticers here, it is your {elf , whoſe conſtant cuſtom is to make holes 
where there are none , and out of an eager deſire of contradidting, others, to plunge 
your {clt irrecoverably into real contradiction. With ſcurrility you began this Re- 
Wider and with ſcurrility you end it. : 

That which followeth is a diſh of Thrice ſodden coleworts , os- a vain recapt- 
tulation of his own imaginary achievements , which the Reader hath been troubled 
withal too often already. 

I have done with Mr. Serjeant's Rejoynder , and have but one ſhort requeſt to the 
Reader; That it he meet with any thing in this Treatiſe , which is not becomeing, 


that gravity or civility which one Scholar oweth tg another, eſpecially in —_ 
Sica 


— 


TO Schiſm Guarded. © TOMET 


gical Inquiſitions , Sciat reſponſum non dium eſſe. He will be pleaſed to conlider, 
that it is hardly poſhble to anſwer ſo much petulance, without ſome tartneſs, Fo 
the future, if Mr. Serjeanz have any thing to ſay upon this Subje&, let him ay it 
Logically , and he will not have cauſe to complain that he is neglected 3 but ithe 
purſize this way of quibling and wording, ( which he complaineth of in others with. 
out a cauſe , and praQſeth hinaſclf) I ſhall make bold to cull out and anſwer what. 
ſoever I judge material, and leave the reſt to a younger Pen , which will attend hi 
Motions. 
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CHAFE EF 
The Occaſion of this Treatiſe, 


H E faireſt Ears of Corn are ſooneſt blaſted : ſo the more cor 
2 ſpicuous the Church of England was among the Reformed 
11 Churches ( as not being framed according to the brainfick di- 
| Ctates of ſome ſeditious Oratour,or the giddy humours of a tu- 
multuous multitude, but with mature deliberation , and the 
91 trce conſent and concurrence of all the Orders of the King- 
dom, ) the more it was ſubjected to the envy and groundlc(s 

z calumnies of our Countreymen of the Roman Communion : 
But of all the {landerous aſperfions caſt upon our Church, 
that lying, Fable of the Nagges-bead Ordination doth bear the Bell away. Thoſe 
monſtrous Fictions of the Cretzan Bulls and. Minotaurs , deviſed by the Athenians 
to revenge themſelves upon Mines King of Creete ) who had ſubdued them in a 
juſt War, and compelled them to ſend their Sons to him for Hoſtages , ) were not 
more malicious , nor the ſhameleſs lye of Kentiſh Longtails more ridiculous. The 
fr{t deviſer of it doth jultly deſerve the charaQter of a man of a brazen forehead , 
and leaden heart, It the impartial -Reader , after he hath peruſed this Treatiſe , 
think 1 do him wrong , I do willingly ſubmit my (elf to his cenſure, This pro- 
digious Fable received its deaths wound from Mr. Maſon's Pen , and hath remained 
ever ſince for the ſpace of Thirty years buried in deep oblivion. And thoſe affayes 
which it maketh now to get wing again , by the affiſtance of two Tpnatian Fathers, 
are but the vain attempts of a dying Cauſe. Neither would I have troubled the 
Reader or my (elf to bring Owls to Athens, or to confute a Cauſe which hath been 
ſo demonſtratively confuted to my hand, but for two new Additions lately ſpread 
abroad, The one by Oral tradition, which concerncth my ſelt; That Father T. 
ard Father B. bad ſo confuted the Biſhop of Derry in the preſence of the King, that he 
ſad be perceived bis F ather bad made me a Lord, but not @ Biſhop 3 and that after- 
wards , by my power , T had procured thoſe Two Feſuites to be probibited that preſence : 


ſo that whereas Father Talbot wſed to be the Interpreter in the Spaniſh Treaties , now be 


w4 not admitted , and Don John would admit no other, 

So the Biſhop of Derry is accuſed not onely to have been publickly baffled , but 
alſo to have been a diſturber of publick affairs. Yet-I know nothing of all this , 
which concerneth my ſelf, I never heard of any ſuch conference, or any ſuch 
words , I never knew that Father Talbot was defigned to that imploiment, I was 
never guilty of having any ſuch power 3 much leſs of any endeavour to turn out 
any man. If the Fathers ſeemed too pragmatical to thoſe who were intrufted , or 
to involve the intercſt of their Religion into civil Treaties, what is that to me ? If it 
were true, they may thank themſelves; ifit were falſe, they may thank thera who did 
It, Whether true or falſe , I never had a hand, nor ſo much as a little finger in it. 

All the truth that I know is this. Hearing that theſe two Fathers had ſpoken 
largely in the Court of the Succeſſion of our Engliſh Biſhops, but never in my pre- 
ence, I ſought out Father B. and had private conference with him about it in the 
Jeſuites Colledge at Brwges, and afterwards ſome diſcourſe with Father T. and him 
together in mine own Chamber. Whatſoever they did fay, they put into writing, 
to which I returned them an Anſwer , ſhewing nct onely that there was not , but 
that it was morally impoſhible there ſhould be any ſuch Ordination at the Nags-head, 
from that day to this I never heard any thing of it , that concerned my felt. Now 
it aman ſhould ſearch for an Authour of this fabulous Relation, he ſhall be ſure to 
avec it fathered upon ſome very credible perſons, without names, who had it from 
Jobn an Oaks whileſt he was living, and he had it from Fobn a Stiles, and he had it 
trom No body, but feigned it himſelf out of a good intention 3 according, to _ 

ZT 2 Caic, 


Conſecration of Proteſtant TOME I, 


caſe, Theology which he had learned of Machiavel, To advance the credit of Keligion, 
by all means poſſible true dr falſe. 

The other Addition concerneth the Learned and Reverend Biſhop of Dyreſm 
one of the ancienteſt Biſhops this day living in the Chriſtian World , being 95 years 
old at leaſt, That he owned and juſtified the Nags-head Ordination in publick Par. 
liament, in the Houſe of Peers: It is very well, we cannot dehire a bettcc place 
where to have it ſpoken, than the Houſe of Parliament z nor better Witn-ſſcs than 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. We have no man of the Epiſcopal Ocder, 
whoſe memory can reach ſo near thoſe times, or in whoſe integrity we do more 
conhde , than the Biſhop of Dareſme; he might hear many things either from the 
perſons pretended to have been then conſecrated , or from the Notaries or Witneſ. 
(es who were then preſent at that imaginary Conſecration; or at the leaſt he might 
receive the Tradition of that Age from ſuch as were Eyc-witneſſes of what paſſed, 
Let it be put to his Teſtimony it they think fit, ( withont doubt he is the fame 
man he was then ) or to the Teſtimony of any other of his age and reputation, 
whom they can prodiice : we refuſe no ſort of proof but onely vain bear-ſay, which 
as our Engliſh Proverb ſaith, is commonly , and in this caſe moſt undoubtedly, x 
lyer. Nay, we would not retuſe the Teſtimony of Mr. Neale himſelf , though a 
profeſſed enemy , who was the onely Founder of this filly Fable, fo he might be 
examined upon Oath, before equal Judges , but compel him to ſhame the Devil, 
and cat his own words; or to run himſclf into ſuch palpable abſurditics, contre 
ditions, and impothibilities, that no man of reaſon , how partial ſoever, could 
give any credit to him. My firſt Task ſhall be, before I meddle with the Fable it 
{elf, to vindicate the Biſhop of Dureſme, and the truth which is wounded through 
his ſides , with this intimation to the Reader, -that if this branch of the Legend be 
proved apparently to be falſe , which is pretended to have been publickly aQtedin 
a full Houſe of the Peers of the Realm , we can expe no truth from the volunta- 
ry report of one ſingle , mean , malicious enemy, to his own party and withal, 
a confeſſed Spy, of what was done at the Nags-bhead, Break ice in one place, and 
it will crack in more, | 


CHAP. II. 
The Vindication of the Biſhop of Dureſme, 


O vindicate the Biſhop of Dureſme , I ſhall firſt ſet down the Relation of this 
T Paſſage in the words of the Fathers themſelves. 

In the beginning of the late Parliament , ſome Presbyterian Lords preſented #0 the Vp 
per Houſe a certain Book,, proving , that the Proteſtant Biſhops had no ſucceſſion or conſe 
cration , and therefore were no Biſhops, and by conſequence had no right to ſit in Parlis 
ment. Hereupon Dr. Morton , pretended Biſhop of, Durham , who is yet alive , mait 
a Speech againſt this Book, in bis own and all the Biſhops hebalf then preſent. Hz endet- 
voured t0 prove Succeſſion from the laſt Catholick, Biſhops , who ( ſaid bv: ) by imyoſtin 
of hands , ordained the firft Proteſtant Biſhops at the Nags-head in Che: p-f;do. as w# 
notorious to all the World ; therefore the aforeſaid Book, ought to be looked upon 45 a gr onde 
leſs Libel. This was told to many by one of the ancienteſt Peers of England , preſent # 
Parliament when Morton made his Speech , and the ſame he is ready to depoſe upon bis 
Oath: Nay , be cannot believe that any will be ſo impudent , gs to deny a thing ſo notort- 
ous , whereof th:re are as many Wimneſſes living , as there are Lords and Biſhops that were 
that day in the Upper Houſe of Parliament, 

Hete are three Paſſagesz One concerning a Book preſented to the Upper Houle, 
againlt the Succetion of Engliſh Biſhops , by ſome Presbyterian Lords. The ſecond, 
concerning the pretended refutation of this Book by the Biſhop of Dureſme.Thethird, 
the proof of both theſe allegations by the teſtimony of an ancient Peer of England. 

Firft for the Book, It is moſt true there was a Book written about -that time 
by a ſingle Lord againſt Epiſcopacy, and dedieated to the Members of both Houſes 
of Parliament. No wonder. How often have the Parliaments in the Reigns of 


Queen 
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= Elizabeth and King, James bcen troubled with ſuch requelts and repreſentati- 
wg" is no {irange thing th at a weak eye ſhould be offended with the liche of tho 
Gun, We may jultly aſcribe the reviving of the Aerian Herche in theſe latter days , 
0 the diſpenſations of the Court of Rome , who licenſed ordinary Prielts to ordain, 
ind confirm , and do the moſt Eſſential Offices of Biſhops. So their Schools do 
reach us, 4 Prieft may be the extraordmary Miniſter of Prieſthood , and Irferionr Orders 
by the delegation of the Pope. Again the Popt may confer the power of confirmation upon 
{ ſimple Prieſt. By ſuch exorbitant practiſes , as theſe they chalked out the way to 


innovators. 


what the whole Chriſtian World in all ages hath pradctifed , then what a few con- 
cited perſons in this laſt age have fancied. Among all the Eaſtern , Southern, and 
Nirthers Chriſtians , who make innumerable multitudes, there neither is , nor ever 
was One formed Church that wanted Biſhops. Yet theſe are as far from ſubmit. 
ting to the exorbitant power of the Roman Biſhop as we. Among all the I/et-»u 
Churches and their Colonies, there ncver was one formed Church tor 1500 Years, 
chat wanted Biſhops. If there be any perſons ſo far poſſeſſed with prejudice , that 


they chuſe rather to follow the private dictates of their own phrenlie, than the per- | 
petual and Univerſal practiſe of the Catholick Church , enter not into their ſecrets | 


Om Soul, 
Thus far we agree, but in all the relt of the circumltances , ( though they be 


not much material ) the Fathers do pitifully miſtake themſelves , and vary much 
om the Teitimony of their witneſs, and much more from the truth, Firtt the 
Author of this Book was no Preſbyterian Lord , much lefs a company or cabal of 
Preſbyterian Lords in the plural , but my Lord Brookes, one that had as little favour 
for Preſbytery as for Epiſcopacy. | | 

Secondly , the Book was not preſented to the upper houle. It might be brought 
into the houſe privately, Yet not be preſented to the Houſe publickly. If it had 
been publickly preſented , the Clerks of the Parliament, or ſome of them muſt needs 
have known of it , and made an Ad of it , but they know no ſuch thing, The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal could not all have forgotten it, but they remember 
no ſuch. thing, as by their reſpeCtive certificates preſently ſhall appear, 

Thirdly , as the Author is miſtaken , and preſentation miſtaken. So the Sub- 
x& likewiſe is miſtaken. Sit liber Fudex , let the Book ſpeak for it ſelf. Thus an 
able friend certificth me. IT have got my Lord Brooks Book, which be wrote againſt the 
Biſhops, with much labour , and peruſed it with no leſs patience, And there is mot in it 
the leaſt ſhadow of any argument , that the Biſhops ought not to ſit in Parliament , be- 
eanſe they had no ſucceſſion or conſecration. What did my Lord Brookes regard ſuc- 
cellion , or conſecration, or Holy Orders, who had a Coachman to be his Preacher. 
Thelefs Canonical the Ordination had been , the more he would have applauded 
it, Time , and- Place, and Form, and all were agreeable to that Chriſtian liber- 
ty which he dreamed of, it was not want of conſecration , but conſecration it (elf 


which he excepted againit, as all men knew who knew him. And in this quarrel | 


he lolt his life , after a moſt remarkable and almoſt miraculous manner, at the ſiege 
of Lichfield Church , upon St. Ceaddas Anniverſary day , who was the founder of 
that Church and Biſnop of it. 

I know the Fathers will be troubled much, that this which they have publiſhed 
to the view of the World, concerning the Biſhop of Durham, as a truth ſo evi- 
dent which no man can bave the impudence to deny , ſhould be denied, yea denycd po- 
litively and throughout, denyed not onely by the Biſhop of Durham himſelf, but 
by all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal that can be met with , denycd by ſome 
Lords of their own Communion, who underſtands themſelves as well as any a- 

'mong them, though their names are not ſubſcribed , to the certificate, denyed by 

the Clerks of the Parliament , whoſe Office it is to keep a diary of all the Speeches 
made in the Houſe of the Peers. For proof hereof, Firlt I produce the proteſtation 
of the Biſhop of Dureſm himſelf, atteſted by witneG in the preſence of a Publick 
Notary, Take it in his own words, 


Aaa Whereas 


And yet they are not able to produce one precedent of ſuch a diſpen- | 
(ation throughout the Primitive times. A good Chriſtian ought to regard more ' 
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IVhercas T am mojt injuriouſly and ſlanderouſly traduced , by a nameleſs Author 70 
ling bimſelf N. N. in a Book ſzid to be Printed at Rouen 1657. intituled | 4 Trextif 
ot the nature of Catholick Faith and Hereſie | as if pou the preſenting of a cer, 
Book, is the Upper Houſe, in the beginning of the late Parliament , proving , as hg ſau 
the Proteſtant Biſhops had no Succeſſion nor Conſecration , and therefore were no Biſpg, 
and by conſequence ought not to ſit in Parliament , T ſhould make a Speech againſt the ſaid 
Book, in my own and all the Biſhops behalf , endeavouring t0. prove Succeſſion from the 1,3 
Catholick, Biſhops ( as be 1bere ſtiles them , ) who by impoſition of hands ordained 1h; fir 
Proteſtant Biſhops , at the Nagges-hcead in Cheaplide , as was notorious to ill jj, 
IWorld, &c. 

I do hereby in the preſence of Almighty God , ſolemnly proteſt and declare to all y, 
world , that what this Authour there affirms concerning me , is a m'ſt notorious untryt} 
and a groſs ſlunder , for to the belt of my kyowledge and remembrance , no ſuch Bock, s j, 
there mentions was ever preſented to the Upper Houſe in that or any other Parliamey 
wat ever T ſate in, and if there had , T could never have made ſuch a Speech as is ther, 
pretended , ſeeing T have ever ſpoken according to my thoughts, and alwayes believed thy 
Fable of the Nagges-head Conlecration to bh proceeded from the Father of lyes , s th; 
Authentique Records of the Church ſtill extant , which were ſo faithfully tranſcribed, au 
publiſhed byMr. Maſon , do evidently teſtifie, And whereas the ſame impudent Libell 
doth moresver ſay , that what he there affirms was told to many , by one of the ancient 
Peers of England , preſent in Parliament, when TI made this pretended Speech , and thy 
be is ready to depoſe the ſame upon his Oath , and that be cannot believe any will be ſo in- 
pudent, to deny a thing ſo notorious, whereof there are as many Witneſſes living, a ther 
are Lords and Biſhops that were that day in the Upper Houſe of Parliament, &c, Tan- 
ſwer, that T am very unwilling 10 believe any Peer of England ſhould have ſo little ſenſe o 
bis conſcience and honour , as either to ſwear, or ſo much as affirm ſuch a notoriow un- 
truth. And therefore for the juſtification of my ſelf , and manifeſtation of the truth in 
this particular, T do freely and willingly _ ( as be direfls me) #0 thoſe many Hh- 
nourable perſns, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal yet alive , who ſate in the Hmſe if 
Peers in that Parliament, or to as many of them as this my proteſtation ſhall come to, fa 
a true certificate of what they kyow or believe concerning this matter , bumbly defming 
them, and charging it upon their ſouls, as they will anſwer it to God at the Day of Judy- 
ment , that they will be pleaſed to teſtifie the truth , and nothing but the truth berein, » 
the beſt of their knowledge and remembrance, without any favour or affeion to me at all, 
T cannot reaſonably be ſuſpefted by any indifferent man , of denying any thing that I kyw 
or believe to be true, ſeeing Tam ſp ſhortly , in all probability, to render an account 
the Searcher of bearts, of all my words and aftions, being now ( at the leaſt ) upon the 
Ninety fifth year of my Age. And T acknowledge it a great mercy and favour of Gol , 
that be hath reſerved me thus long, to clear the Church of England and my ſelf of this 
; moſt notorious ſlander , before be takgs me to himſelf. For T camos imagin any reaſon 
wby this ſhameleſs Writer might not have caſt the ſame upon any of my Reverend Brethren 
as well as me, but onely that T being the Eldeſt , it was probable T might be in my grave, 
| before this untruth could be taken notice of in the world, And now TI thank God Tan, 
chearfully ſing my Nunc dimittis , znleſs it pleaſe him to reſerve me for the like ſervice 
bereafter 3 for T deſire not to live any loager pou Earth , than be ſhall be plea*ed to mak 
me bis inſtrument to defend the Truth , and promote bis glory. And for the more ſolemt 
and full confirmation of this my free and voluntary proteſtation and declaration , Thatt 
bereunto ſet my band and Seal, this 17. dayof July , Anno Dom. 1658. 


THOMAS DURESME 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed and declared in the preſence of Tho: Sanders ſen. Tho; 
Sandcrs jun. John Barwick Clerk, R: Gray. Evan Davics. 
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[Tobias Holder Publick, Notary , being requeſted by the Right Reverend Father in 


God Thomas Lord Biſhop of Dureſm, at the Houſe of Thomas Sanders Eſq; in the . 


Pariſh of Flamſtcad, in the County of Hartford , in the Tear of Our Lord , Moneth , 
and Day above ſpecified , was then and there perſonally preſent , where and when the ſaid 
Reverend Biſhop did fign , publiſh , and declare this bis Proteſtation and Declaration above 
Written , to be bis Af and Deed, and did cauſe his Authentich, Epiſcopal Seal , to be 
there to affixed , in the preſence of the Witneſies , whoſe Names are thereto ſubſcribed. 
And did there and then , likewiſe ſign, publiſh , and declare as bis AG and Deed , 
mother of the ſame Tenor Written in paper , which be ſigned with bis Manual Seal, in 
the preſence of the ſame Witneſſes. All this Theard, ſaw , and therefore know to be 
lime Tn Teftimony whereof T bave ſubſcribed , and thereto put my uſual and accnſtomed 


aries Signs 
Not s Tobias Holder Publick, Notary. 


- How doth this (o ſolemn Proteſtation agrce with the former Relation of the Fa- 
thers , that the Biſhop ot Durrham afhrmed publickly in the upper houſe, that the 
Firſt Proteſtant Biſhops were conſecrated in the Nagges Head , that they were not conſe- 
erated at Lambeth , that this was notorious to all the World, that it is not credible that 
any will be ſo impudent as #0 deny it, that all the reſt of the Biſhops approved bis aſſertion, 
by their filence , and roere glad to have ſuch a retiring place againſt the Preſbyterians , that 
none of the Biſhops did give credit to Mr. Maſons new found Regiſters , Even as light 
and darkne(s , or truth and falſhood , or Two contradictory propoſitions do agree 
together. This is the Firſt Witneſs whom any of that party hath adventured to 
cite publickly and directly for that infamous ſtory whileſt he was living. And they 
ſee the ſucceſs of it. I hope they will be wiſer hereafter , than to cite any more 
living witneſſes. | 

But it may be that they who do not ſtick to ſupoſe that our Archbiſhoft makes 
falſe certificates , may object this is but the Teſtimony of* the Biſhop of Durrham in 
his own cauſe, Let us ſee whether the other Biſhops diſſent from the Biſhop of 
Dyrreſm. Take the Teſtimony of them all , who fat in that Parliament , which 
are now living, except'the Biſhop of Bangor , whole abſence in Wales is the onely 
reaſon why he is not a ſubſcriber with therelt. 

IVhereas we the ſurviving Biſhops of the Church of England , who ſat is theParlia- 
ment begun at Weſtminſter the Third day of November 1640, Are required ty our 
Reverend Brother the: Lord Biſhop of Dureſm, to. declare and atteſt the truth , concerning 
an imputation caſt upon him in the pamphlet of that nameleſs Author , mentioned in hls 
protetation and declaration here prefixed. And whereas we are obliged to perform what he 
requeſteth, both for the juſtification of the truth, and for the clearing of our ſelves of ano- 
ther (anderous afperſion, which the ſame Author caſteth upon us,as if we had beard our ſaid 
Reverend Brother make ſuch a Speech as is there pretended, and by our-filence had approved, 
what that Libeller falſly affirmeth was delivered in it. We do hereby ſolemnly proteſt and 


* declare before God and all the World , that we never knew of any ſuch Book preſented to the 


Houſe of Peers , as be there pretendeth , nor believe any ſuch was ever preſented : aud 
therefore could never bear any ſuch Speech made againſt it , as be mentioneth , by our ſaid 
Reverend Brother or any other , much leſs approve of it by our filence, And if any ſuch 
Book, bad been preſented , or any ſuch ſpeech had been made , there is none among us ſo ig- 
norant or negligent of bis duty in defending the truth , but would have been both able and 
ready to have conſnted ſo groundleſi a fable , as the pretended conſecration of Biſhops at the 
Naggs head ,, owt of the Authentick, and known Regiſters of the Church ſtill extant , 
mentioned and faithfully tranſcribed and publiſhed by Mr. Maſon ſo long before. For the 
confirmation of which Truth; and atteſtation of what our ſaid Reverend Brother bath here 
with proteſted and declared , we bave hereunto ſet our hands, Dated the 19th. day of 
July, Anno Domini 1658. 


London. M, El:. Br. Sarum. Bath, & Wells. Jo. Roffens. Oxforg. 
If all theſe proofs ſeem not ſatisfaQory to the Fathers,they ſhall have more. Let them 


take the Teſtimony of the:Principal Peers now living, who fate then in Parliament, 
Aaa2 We 


_—  Þ/AlO_. 
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IVe of the Lords Temporal , whoſe names are here #nderwritten , who ſat in the Parl;. 
ament begun at Weltminſter the Third day of November 1640, Being deſired by the 
Biſhop of Durcſin to teſtifie our kyowledge concerning an imputation caſt upon bim , aþqy 
a Speech pretended to be made by him in that Parliament , more particularly mention, 
od, diſavowed in bus prefixed proteſtation , do bereby teſtifie and declare , that +0 the beſt 
of our preſent knowledge and remembrance , #0 ſuch Book, againſt Biſhops as is there mey- 
tioned , was preſented to the Houſe of Peers in that Parliament. And conſequently thy 
no ſuch Speech as is there 9 , was or could be made by him or any other againſt i, 
In Teſtimony whereof we have ſigned this our atteſtation with our own hands. Dated th, 
19th, day of July Anno Domini , 1658. 


Dorcheſter. Rutland. Lincolne. Clieveland. Dover. Lindſey. Southamptoy, 
Devonſhire, Monmouth. 


To this proof nothing remaineth that can be added , but onely the Teſtimony 
of the Clerk of the Parliament , who after a diligent ſearch made in the Book of 
the Lords Houſe , hath with his own hand written this ſhort certificate, in the 
margent of one of your Books pag. 9. over againſt your relation, Vpoy ſearch made 
in the Book of the Lords Houſe , I do not find any ſuch Book, preſented , nor any entry 
of any ſuch Speech made by Biſhop Morton. 


Henry Scobel Clerk of the Parliament. 


And now methinks I hear the Fathers blaming of their own credulity , and raſh- 
ne(s, and overmuch confidence. They had forgotten Epifterus his rule , remember 
to diftruſt, 1 judge them by my ſelf, Homo ſum , humani & me nibil alienum pun, 
One circumſtance being cither latent or miſtaken , may change the whole drift and 
ſcope of a relation, But though we would be contented to lend a skirt of our 
coat , to cover the fault of them who calumniate our Church , yet this relation 
can never be excuſed in any man from a moſt grievous miſtake , where both the 
perſon , and the whole ſcope of his Diſcourſe is altogether miſtaken, This is a 
molt as great a miſtake as the Naggs-bead Ordination it ſelf , where a confirmation 
dinner was miſtaken for a ſolemn conſecration. But thoſe who cheriſh ſuch mi- 
ſtakes for advantage, and deck them up with new matter , and publiſh them to the 
World for undoubted truths, cannot be excuſed from formal calumny. 

The laſt thing to be conſidered in this Firſt part of this Diſcourſe, being the 
vindication of the Reverend Biſhop ot Dwreſm , is concerning the witneſs, whom 
as the Fathers do forbear to name, ſo ſhall I. Of whom they ſay four things, 
that be is one of the ancient Peers of England , that be was preſent in Parliament when 
Morton made this Speech , that he will take his Oath of the truth of it , and that be 
cannot believe that any will be ſo impudent to deny it. We have no diſpute concerning 
the antiquity of Peerage , let that paſs : but I am confident whatſoever his preſent 
judgement had been, either of the Speaker or of the Speech , your witneſs would 
have abſtained from uncivil Language , as to ſtile the Reverend Biſhop of Dareſm | 
a pretended Biſhop, and plain Morton , without cither welt or gard , he would not 
have forgotten all his degrees, both in the Church and Schools. He will not charge 
all them with down right impudence , who tell him that he was doubly miſtaken: 
nor call that #otorioys to all the World, which he himſelf acknowledgcth that he never 
heard of before in his life. He is not guilty of thoſe inferences , and eo nomine's 
which you have addeJ. I do not believe that he doth, or ever did know the 
Biſhop of Dureſm , ſo well as to ſwear this is the man : nor doth take himſelf to 
be ſo exatan Analyſer ofa Diſcourſe, as to be able to take his Oath what was the 
true ſcope of it, pre or contra eſpecially when ſome thing is ſtarted that doth 
quite divert his attention, as the ſound of the Market bell did the Philoſophers 
Auditors, 

This is my charity. And my ground for it is this. When I had once confer- 
rence with him about this relation , he told me the name of the Naggs-bead did 
ſurprize him , and he betook himſelf to inquire of another what it meant. von 
when 
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when I urged to him , that it was incredible that any Proteſtant Biſhop ſhould 
make ſuch a Speech , unle(s he uſed it onely by way of ſuppolition , as argumen- 
tum ad bominem , a reaſon fit for my Lord Brooky , that ſucty a conſecration as that 
was , agreed well enough with his principles , he told me he knew not that : the 
Biſhop might anſwer fo for himſelf. 

To conclude , I have heard the Biſhop of Lincolne did once mention the Fable 
of the Naggs-head in a Speech in Parliament , but with as mnch deteltation of it, 
x50ur Anceſtours uſed to name the Devil. Why might not the miſtake both of the 
perſon , and of the drift or ſcope of his Speech , be the occaſion of this relation ? 
| had rather out of charity , run into Two ſuch right handed errours , than con- 
demn a Noble Gentlenan of whoſe ingenuity I never had any reaſon to doubt of a 
malicious lye. Take it at the very bett , the miſtake is great enough, to miſtake 
both the.perſon of the ſpeaker , and the ſcope of his Speech. I hope they will all 
do that which in conſcience they are obliged to do, that is acquit the Biſhop of Dur- 
reſm and crave his pardon tor their miſtake, If they do not, the World will quit 

im, and condemn them. But the greateſt miſtakes of all others was, t9 
ubliſh on a notorious untruth to the World , ſo temerariouſly without bet- 
ter advilc. 


CHAP IN 


Three reaſons againſt the Naggs-Head Conſecration , 1. from the contradifions of 
the Relaters, 2. from the lateneſs of the Diſcovery, 3. from the Strifineſs of our 
Laws, 


Ow having beaten down the Pillar about their cars : which they had ſet up 
to underprop their Naggs-bead Ordination , it remaineth next to aſſault the 
main fable it ſelf, as it is related by theſe Fathers. Having told , how the Prote- 
fant Doors who were deſigned for Biſhopricks in the beginning of Queew El;a 
zabeths Reign , had prevailed with Anthony Kitchin Biſhop of Landafte, to give them a 
meeting at the Naggs-head in Cheap-ſide, in hope he would Ordain them Bishops there, 
And how the Biſhop of Landaffe through Biſhop Bonners threatnings refuſed , ( all 
which ſhall be examined and laid open to the view of the World in due Order , 
' bow it is ſtuffed with untruth and abſurdities. ) they add, that being thus deceived 
of their expeftation , and having no other means to come to their deſires ( that is , to ob- 
tain conſecration ) they reſolved to uſe Mr. Scories help , an Apoſtate Religious Prieſt , 
who baving born the name of Biſhop in King Edward the Sixths time , was thought to 
hae ſufficent power to perform that Office , eſpecially in ſuch a ſtrait neceſſity as they pre- 
tended. He, baving caſt off together with bis Religious habit all ſcruple of conſcience , 
wilingly went about the matter , which be performed in this ſort, baving the Bible in 
Hind.and they all kneeling before him þe laid it upon every one of their Heads orShoulders, 
ſaying , takg thou Authority to Preach the word of God ſincerely. And ſo they roſe up Bi-. 
Jhops of the new Church of England. This Narration of the conſecration at the Naggs- 
head ( they ſay ) they have takgn ont of Holy wood, Conſtable , aud Dr. Champ- 
neys works, They might as well have taken it out of Eſobs Fables, and with as 
much credit or expedation of truth on our parts. 
$9 the controverſic between them and us is this. They fay that Archbiſhop Par- 
ker, and the reſt of the Proteſtant Biſhops in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, or at the leaſt, ſundry of them were —— at the Nagges-head in Cheap- 
fide together , by Biſhop Scory alone , or by him and Biſhop Barkbw jointly , with- 
out Sermon, without Sacrament , without any Solemnity , in the year 1559. (but 
they know not what day,nor beforc what Publick Notaries, ) by a new phantaſtick 
form. And all this they Cay,upon the ſuppoſed voluntary repert ot Mr. Neale,(a fingle 
malicious ſpy ) in private to his own party , long after the bulin-{5 pretended to be 
one. . 
We ſay Archbiſhop Parker was conſecrated alone, at Lambeth , in the Church , 


y Four Biſhops, authoriſed thereunto by Commillion under the Great Scal of 
Evgland , 


— 
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-—" Exnglad, with Scrmon, with Sacrament, with all due Solemnities , upon the 55. 


The Firſt rea- 
ſon, 


day of December, Anno 1559. bctore Four of the moſt eminent publick Notaries 4 
England, and particularly the ſame publick Notary was principal- Au; 

both at Cardinal Poles Conſecration, and Archbiſhop Parkers. And that al a 
reſt of the Biſhops were conſecratedat other times, ſorne in the fame moneth, hy 
not upon the ſame day; ſome in the ſame year, but not the ſame moneth; and 
ſome the year following. And to prove the truth of our Relation , and falſhoog 
of theirs , we produce the Regiſter of the See of Canterbury, as authentick as the 
world hath any , the Regiſters of the other Fourteen Sces then vacant, all as care. 
fully kept by ſworn Officers , as the Records of the Vatican it ſelf, We produce a 
the Commitlions under the Privy Seal and Great Scal of England, We produce the 
Rolls or Records of the Chancery, and if the Records of / Signet-oftice had not 
been unfortunatcly burned in King Fames his time , it might have been veriked þ 


"thoſe alſo. We produce an Act of Parliament expreſs in the point , within ſeven 


years after the Conſecration: We produce all the controverted Conſecrations pub. 
fiſhed to the world in Print , Anno 1572. three years bctore Archbiſhop Parks; 
death , whileſt all things were freſh in mens memories. Theſe bright beams hal 
been able to dazzle the eycs of Mr. Neple himſelt, whileſt he was living, and hare 
made him recant his lewd lye, or confeſs himſelf Rark blind. 

- The firſt reaſon which I bring again this ridiculous Fable , is taken from the 
palpable contradifions , and groſs abſurditics and defects of thoſe Roman-Catho. 
lick Writers , who have related this filly Tale of a Tub , and agree in nothing but 
in their common malice againſt the Church of Exgland. It is nv (trange matter for 
ſuch as write upon Hear-ſay, or rely upon the exa& truth of other mens Notes or 
Mcmories,ſo to miſtake in ſome inconfiderable circumſtance,as to ſet down the name 
of a place amiſs, which may be the Tranſcribers fault, or the Printers , as well 
the Authours: or to ſay two Suffragans for one , when there were two named in 
the Commithon, and but one preſent at the Conſecration. Such immaterial dif 
rences which are ſo remote from the heart of the Cauſe, about indifferent circum 
ſtances» may bring, the exactnels of the relation into queſtion, but not the ſubſtan- 
tial truth of it. Such petty unſignificant variations, £ rather prove that the Re- 
lations were not made upon campact or confederacy, eſpecially where there are ori- 
ginal Records taken upon the place by ſworn Notaries, whoſe Names, and Hands, 
and Ads are as well known to every man verſed in the Records of thoſe times, a1 
man knoweth his own Houſe, To which all Relaters and rclations mult ſubmit, . 
and are ready to ſubmit as to an infallible Rule. 

But he who ſhould give credit to ſuch a filly ſenflels Fable as this is, which 
wholly compoſed of abſurd, improbable, incoherent, inconſiſtent, contradictory f- 
ions, had need to have a very implicite Faith. The greateſt ſhew of any accord 
among them is about the Conſecrater, yet even in this they diſagree one from ano- 
ther. The common opinion is , that Biſhop Scory alone did conſecrate them. But 
Mr. Conſtable, one of their principal Authours, ſuppoſeth, that Biſhop Barlow might 
joyn with him in the Conſccration. And Sanders, whoſe Pen'in other caſes uſcth 
to run over, one who had as much malice as any of them, and had reaſon to know 
the paſſages of thoſe times better than all of them , leaveth it doubtful, when, or 
where, or by whom they were ordained , Quomodocungue fatti ſunt ifti Pſeudeepiſcr 
pi by what means ſoever they were ordained. 

But they diſagree much more among themſelves, who theyYhould be that were 
ordained. Firlt , Mr. VVaddeſworth ( whoſe ingenuity deſerveth to be commend- 
cd ) doth not fay that any of our Biſhops were actually conſecrated here, but onely 
that there was an attempt to conſecrate the Firſt of them , that was Archbiſhop Parky- 
But that which deſtroyeth the credit of this attempt is this, that it is evident by the 
Records , that Archbiſhop Parker was not perſonally preſent at his Confirmation in 
Bowes Church, or at his ConfirmationtDinner at the Nagges-head, which gave the 
occaſion to this merry Legend, but was confirmed by his Pro&or Nicholas Buling 
ham Dqtor in the Laws, upon the Ninth of December, Annog 1559. A man may 
be confirmed by proxy, but no man can be ordained by proxy. It is a ruled caſe 
in thcir own Law, Non licet Sacramentum aliquod preter matrimonium alſenti a jos 
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are. So if there was an attempt to conſecrate any man at the Naggs-head, it 
muſt be Dr. Bulingham , it could not be Archbiſhop Parker, 

Others ſay there was more than an attempt, that one or more of them were a- 
Rually ordained there : but they name none. Others name ſome, but they accord 
not one with another in naming of them. Some ſay , Fewel, Sands, Horn , Grin- 
Jill; where was Archbithop Parker Others ſay , Parker , Grindal , Horn, Sands. 
Laſtly , others [ay , they were all ordained there , who were named to Biſhopricks, 
and number Fifteen of them, Thele Fathers ſpeak indefinitely , Parker and bis 
lows, But they ſeem to extend this word fellows as far as Dr. Champneys Fittecn: 
for they tell us , that they all kneeled down before him, and be laid the Bible upon every 
oe of their beads or ſhoulders, Thus theſe Cadmean Brethren , like thoſe falſe wit- 
neſſes which teltified againſt Chriſt , deltroy one another with their mutual contra- 
ditions. 

Thirdly, the time is a principal circumſtance in all confecrations , and is ever- 
more molt pun&tually recorded by the aftuaries , or Publick Notaries. But in this 
fabulous relation , the time is concealed. It ſeemeth the Forger was no good actu- 
ay, and either did not know how material that circumſtance was : or had for- 

otten it. Onely Dr. Champney telleth us, that it was before the Ninth of Sep- 
tember Anno 1559. But this is not preciſe enough for an At: and moreover , it 
is molt apparently falſe and impothble. For whereas there are Two Commithons 
under the great Seal of England, for the confirmation and conſecration of Arch- 
biſhop Parker , both recorded in the Rolls; the one which was not executed, da- 
ted the aid very Ninth Day of September 3 and the other which was executcd, da- 
ted the Sixth Day at December following : if Dr. Champney ſaid true, Archbiſhop 
Parker was conſecrated bcetore he was confirmed , yea before there was any com- 
milhon out, either for his conſecration or confirmation 3 which is one of the drow- 
fieſt dreams that could drop from an Engliſh pen. 

Laſtly , every conſecration mult be performed before one or more Publick No- 
tries. ( We ſhall ſhew them Notaries enough of great eminence, beyond all ex- 
ception, for Archbiſhop Parkgrs true conſecration.) And indeed what could a 
conſecration avail any man, without a Publick Notary to Record it , to make an 
authentick certificate of it under the Seal of the Principal conſecrater ? Now who 
Recorded the Naggs-bead conſecration ? Who drew it up into Acts? Who certified 
it? No body, i" the filly Forger did not underſtand what things were re- 
quiſitz to a conſecration, Onely as the Athenians ſometimes ſaid of Metio- 
<us , Mctiochus grinds the corn, Metiochus bakes the bread, Metiochus mends 
the high ways, Meticchus doth all , an evil year to Metiochus : (o we may fay of Mr. 
Neale , Mr. Neale was the (pie, Mr. Neale was the witneſs, Mr. Neale was the 
Publick Notary, Mr. Neale was the chick Enginer of Forger , Mr. Neale was all, 
what honours are due to Mr. Neale ? | 


Dui tot ſuſtinuit, qui tanta megotia ſolus. 


So they fain a conſecration without a Publick Notary, or ( which is all one ) no 
manever knew who that Publick Notary was 3 at a time impothble, or elſe no 
man knoweth at what time 3 without any certainty who conſecrated, whether 
Seory alone , or Scory and Barlow together , or God knoweth whoz and yet with 
much leſs certainty who were conſecrated , whether none at all , but onely an at- 
'*mpt was made, or one, and who that one was or ſome indefinitely , with- 
vit naming, who they were , or kow many they were 3 or Four expreſly , but diſ- 
{cnting, one from another , who thoſe Four were. Here is a ſtory compoſed alto- 
g*ther of uncertainties and contradictions, like a man and no man \ hit a bird and 
a ord o# a tree and no tree , with a ſtone and no ſtone, To make this uncertaia , 
groundleſs, contradictory humour , to be the touchſtone of truth, and to over- 
ballance all the authentick Records of the Kingdom , in a mattcr of ſuch publick 
concernment , is juſt to make the Pariſh clock go truer than the Sun , becauſe the 

Clerk who ſets it is our Friend. 
My Second reaſon againſt this ſenſeleſs Fable, is the late diſcovery of it to the 
World , 
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World, and the long concealing, of it in boles and corners before they durſt'aq. 
venture to preſent it to the view of the World, Can any man who is in his right 


' wits be ſo ſtupid as to imagin , that the Naggs-bead Ordination happened in the year 


1559. and ( if theſe Fathers ſay truly ) was xotoriouſly known to all the world , ard 
that it ſhould never once peep into the Light for almolt a whole age after it wx 
pretended to have been done, that is till atter the year Sixteen Hundred ? we ye 
to ſay a Monſter is but Nine days wonder : but this ugly Monſter was not taken 
notice of in the World until after Forty years. The reaſon is evident z cither i 
was then hut newly hatched , or it had been kept all that time at dry nurſe in x 


-;cloſet, If it had been fo notorious to all the world from the Year 1559. as the Fx 


thers fain , all the Windows in the Naggs-bead would have been tull of it, an 
the Room would have ben ſhewed to all their Gueſts , where ſuch a prodigious py 
gant had been Adted. 

I dare appeal to the Judgments of theſe Fathers themſelves , whether it be cr. 
dible, that this ſtory ſhould be notoriouſly known to the World , in the begin- 


; ning of Queen Elizabeths Reign, and yet neither Stapleton, nor Harding, ng 
' Briſtow, nor Alan , nor Reynolds , nor Parſons, nor any one of all the Roman-Cz 


holick Writers, ſhould ſo much as mention it for Forty years enſuing; eſpecially 
Writing ſo much as they did upon that very ſubject, the validity or invalidity of 
our Ordination. How could their filence have been excuſed from betraying of 
their cauſe , to looſe ſuch an egregious advantage ? Was it peradventure out 
affection to us, to conceal the defects of the Proteſtants? No, they had wile 
nough , but they durit not avouch ſuch a Monſtrous untruth in earneſt , (if ever 
they did hear of ſuch a vain rumour, which I cannot eaſily believe, ) fo contrary 
to the knowledgeof that age. 

Eſpecially lct them tell me how it cometh to paſs , that Nicholas Sanders , why 
profeſſeth to write the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England , from the One and Twentieth 
Tear of Henry the Eighth z until the Ezgbt and Twentieth Tear of Nueen Elizabeth 
then currant , in his Three Books of the Origival and progreſs of the Engliſh Schim, 
hath not One Syllable of the Nags-bead Ordmation? He was never accuſed of partiali- 
ty for the Proteſiants(but as malicious againſttheProteſtants as any man couldwiſk;) 
nor of concealing, truths to their ad vantage ,but of deviſing Fables to their prejudice, 

He having related the form of our Engliſh conſecrations , partly true and partly 
falſe, proceedeth to this Firſt Ordination of Proteſtant Biſhops, in the begjnning 
of Queen Eliſabeths Reign; alledging that the Catbolick Biſhops refuſed to impoſe band; 
upon them , and that they bad not of themſelves Two or Three Biſhops , or ſo much as ot 
Metropolitan. What a ſbameful untruth is this , that there were not Two or Thutt 
Proteſtant Biſhops, when the —_— Commithon under the great Seal of England 
Recorded in the Rolls, is directed to Seven Proteſtant Biſhops, expreſly by thei 
names and tittles? 

He addeth , that they were very inſtant with an Iriſh Archbiſhop to bave prefided « 
their Ordination , but be would not. He miſtaketh the mater altogether , they might 
have had Seven Iriſþ Archbiſhops and Biſhops if they had needed them ; where the 
proceedings were not ſo rigorous , where the old Biſhops complied and held their 
places, and joyned in ſuch Eccleſiaſtical Acts, until they had made away to thei 
kindred , all the lands belonging to their Sees. We found one Biſhoprick reduced 
to Five Markes a Year by thee temporiſers, another to Forty Shillings a Year, and 
all of them to very poor pittances for Prelates. But by this means there wanted 
no ordainers : never did any manqueſtion the Ordination of the Firſt Proteſtant Bi- 
ſhops in Ireland until this day 

Then he tclleth , how being thus reje&ted by the Catholick Biſhops, and the Inþ 
Archbiſhop , they applied themſelves to the Lay-Magiſtrate in the enſuing Parliament 
for a canfirmation , from whence they were called Parliamentary Biſhops. By whom 


were they called fo ? By no man but himſelf and his Fellows. How many Ordins 


tions were paſſed over, one after another , before that Parliament ? Was there any 
thing moved in this Parliament , concerning any the leaſt Eſſential of our Epiſcopal 
Ordination? Not at all, but onely concerning the repealing and reviving of an Er 
gliſþ Statute Engliſh Statutes cannot change the Eſſentials of Ordination, ny 
make 
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ke that Conlecration valid which was invalid; or that invalid which was valid. 
The validity or invalidity of Ordination : dependeth not upon Humane Law , bi! 

n the Inſtitution of Chriſt. Neither did we ever ſince that Parliament , Change 
one ſyllable in our Form of Ordination. Then what was this Confirmation which 
he ſpeaks of? It was onely a Declaration of the Parliament, that all the objections 
which theſe men made againſt our Ordinations, were ſlanders and ealumnies; and 
hat all the Biſhops which had been ordained in the Queens time, had been rightly 
ordained , according to the Form preſcribed by the Church of Englaxd , and the 
Laws of the Land. Theſe men want no confidence, who are not athamcd to cite 
this Statute in this caſe. But we ſhall meet with this Parliament again. 

In all this impertinent Diſcourſe , where is the Fable of the Nags-head Ordinati- 
on? It had been a thouſand times more material than all this Jargon. And you may 
be ſare it had not been miffing , if there had been the leaſt grain of truth in it, or if 
there had butbeen any ſuſpicion of it when that was written, It was not then tull 
thirty years after Archbiſhop Parker's Conſecration , and there were ſtore of Eyc- 
witneſſes living to have hiſſed ſuch a ſenſlefs Fable out of the world. And therefore 
Sanders very prudently for himſelf; after ſo many intimations, paſſeth by their Or- 
dination in a deep filence , which was the onely work he took in hand to ſhew. 

ſeunque fuerint , aut quomodocnnque fatli ſunt iſti Pſexdoepiſcopi, 6c. VVhat man- 
ner of perſons ſoever theſe Falſe Biſhops were , or after what manner ſoever they were or- 
dained, &c. If Biſhop Scory had ordained them all at the Nags-bead, by laying a 
Bible upon theit heads, and this Form of words, Take tbow Authority to preach the 
V'Verd of God ſincerely , Mr. Sanders needed not to have left the caſe ſo doubtful, how 
they were ordained, And if there had been the leaſt ſuſpicion of it , he would have 
blown it abroad upon a filver Trumpet 3 but, God be thanked , there was none. 
The univerſal filence of all the Roguſh Writers of that Age , when the Nags-head 
Ordination is pretended to have been done, in a caſe which concerned them all (© 
nearly , and which was the chief Subject of all their Diſputes, is a convincing 

toall men , who are not altogether poſſeſſed with prejudice , that cither it 
was deviſed long after, or was ſo lewd a lye, that no man dared to own it, whilelt 
thouſands of Eyc-witneſſes of Archbiſhop Parker's true Conſecration at Lambeth 
were living. 

A Third reaſon, againſt this ridiculous Libell of the Nags-bead Conſecration , is 
taken from the ſiritneſs of our Laws , which allow no man to conſecrate, or be 
conſecrated, but in a ſacred place, with due matter and form, and all the Rights 
and Ceremonies preſcribed by the Church of England. No man muſt be conſecra- 
ted by fewer than Four Biſhops , or Three at leaſt 3 and that after the Elc@ion of 
the Dean and Chapter is duly contirmed , and upon the Mandate or Commillion of 
the King, under the Great Seal of England, under the pain of a Premuzire , that 
is, rs of Lands, and Goods, and Livings, and Liberty , and Protc- 
ion, They allow not Conſecration in a Tavern , without due matter and form , 
without the Ceremonies and Solemnity preſcribed by the Church , without Ele&i> 
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on, without Confirmation , without Letters Patents, by one ſingle Biſhop, or two ' 


at the moſt , ſuch as they feign the Nags-head Ordination to have been. Who can 
believe, that two Archbiſhops , and thirteen Biſhops, having the reputation of 
Learning and prudence , ſhould wiltully thruſt themſelves into an apparent premuyti= 
re, to forfeit not onely their Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, but all their Ettates, 
and all their Hopes, for a phantaſtick torm, and ſcandalous Conſecration : when 
the Queen and Kingdom were favourable to them , when the Form preſcribed by 
the Church did pleaſe them well enough, when there were Proteſtant Biſhops of 
their own Communion cnough to confecrate them, when all the Churches in tle 
Kingdom were open to them , unleſs it had been Midſummer-Moon in December, 
=—_y were all ſtark mad, and then it is no matter where they were conſecra- 
ted ? 

In criminal cauſes, where things are pretended to be done againſt penal La ws ; 
ſuch as this is, the proofs ought to be clearer than the Noon-day-light. Here is 
nothing proved, but one ſingle Witneſs named , and he a profeſed Enemy, who 
never teltihed upon Oath, or before a Judge , or - _ as a publick Notary, or 


to 
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to the tace of a Proteſtant, but onely whiſpered it in corners ( as it is ſaid by Ad 
verſaries) among ſome of his own party. Such a Teſtimony is not worth a deaf 
nut, in any cauſc between party and party. If he had been a Witneſs beyond a1 
exception, and had becn duly ſworn , and legally examined, yet his Teſtimony ; 
the molt favourable cauſe had been but half a proof , though an hundred 9gid tele 
it from his mouth , it is (till but a fingle Teftimony : And as it is, it is plain Prittle 
prattle, and ought to be valued no more than the ſhadow of an Aſs. To adm 
uch a Teftiomony, or an Hundred ſuch Teſtimonies, againſt the publick Authen. 
tick Records of the Kingdom , were to make our ſelves guilty of more madre; 
than they accuſe the Biſhops of. If St. Pal forbid Timothy to receive an accuſation 
againſt a ſingle Presbyter , under Two or Three witneſſes , he would not have wt 
condemn Fiftcen Biſhops of ſuch a penal crime , upona ridiculous rumour, contra. 
ry both to the Laws and Records of the Kingdom. The ſeverity of our Laws 
doth deſtroy the credit of this Fable. 


— — 


CHAP. IV. 


The Fourth and Fifth reaſons againſt this improbable fiion , from the no ueceſſty vf i#, 
and the leſs advantage of it. 


Y Fourth Plea is, becauſe there was no need to play this counterfeit Page. 

ant, We uſe to ſay , Neceflity hath no Law, that is, regardeth no Lay, 

In time of War, the Laws are ſilent, but this was a time of peace. Firſt, there 
could be no necellity why they ſhould have a clandeſtine Conſecration , without x 
Regiker or publick Notary , when they might have had an Army of publick Not 
rics ready upon their whiſtle, even under their elbows at Bowes Church, out ofthe 
Courts of the Arches , and the Andience , and Prerogative. Secondly , there wy 
no necelhity why they ſhould anticipate the Queens Letters patents for their conſecr- 
tion , by whoſe gracious favour they were elected, and of the accompliſhment 
whereot in due time they could not doubt 3 unleſs they would wilfully deſtroy 
their own hopes , by ſuch a mad prank as this had been, that is , unleſs they would 
themſelves hew down the bough where upon they ſtood. Thirdly , there was no ne 
cctlity that they ſhould chuſe a common Tavern tor the place of their conſecration, 
when the Keys of all the Churches in the Kingdom were at their command. Fourth- 
ly, there could be no necelitty why they ſhould deſert the form of Ordination 
preſcribed by the Law , which was agreeable both to their judgements, and to 
their deſires, and to their duties, toomit the Efſentials of Ordination, both matter and 
form, which they knew well enough,to be conſecrated after a new brainſick manner, 
Then all the necelfity which can be pretended , is want of a competent number 
of Ordainers. Suppoſe there had been ſuch a neceſlity to be ordained by Two Bi 
ſhops, or by one Biſhop, this very neceſſity had been a ſufficient diſpenſation with 
the -_ of the Canons, and had juſtified the AQ, As St. Gregory pleadeth to 
Auguſtine, T« the Engliſh Church wherein there is no other Biſhop but thy ſelf, thou can 
not Ordain a Biſhop otherwiſe than alone. And after this manner , our Firlt Erglþ 
Biſhops were ordained. And fo might theſe Proteſtant Biſhops have been validly 
Ordained , if they received the Eſſentials of Ordination. But what a remedy is 
this , becauſe they could not have a competent number of Biſhops, according to 
the Canons of the Church, and the Laws of England, therefore to rejet the Ef 
ſentials of Ordination , for a defe& which was not Eſſential, and to caſt of obedr 


ence to their Superiours, both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical? This had been juſt like 


little Children which becauſe they cannot have ſome toy which they defire , caſt & 
way their Garments, and whatſoever their Parents had provided for them. Want 
of Three Biſhops might in ſome caſes make a conſecration illegal or uncanonical, 


| but it could not have rendered it invalid ,” as this filly pretended Ordination 


Rot, 14+ Pars 
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had. | 
But now I come up cloſe to the Ground-work of the Fable,and I deny poſitively 
that there was any ſuch want of a competent number of Biſhops, as they a” 
An 
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And for proof hereof, I bring, no vain rumours or uncertain conjectures , but the 
evident and authentick Teltimony of the Great Seal of England, affixed to the 

eens Letters Patents , tor authoriſing the confirmation and conſecration of Arch- 
biſhop Parker , Dated the Sixth day of December » Anno 1559. Directed to Seven 
Proteftant Biſhops , namely , Anthony Biſhop of Landafſe , Wiliam Barlow ſome- 
times Biſhop of Bath and Wells , and then cle Biſhop of Chicheſter, Fobn Scory 
{metimes Biſhop of Chicheſter , then Elect Biſhop of *Hertford , Miles Coverdale 
{metimes Biſhop of Exceter , Fobn Suffragan Biſhop ot Bedford , Fohn Suffragan 
Biſhop of Therfor# , and Fobn Bale Biſhop ot Offiry in Ireland. Three arc'a Cano- 
nical number , it there were choiſe of Seven, then there was no want of a com- 

tent number to ordain canonically. Iadd, that if it had been necdtul , they 
might have had Seven more out of irelaxd , Archbiſhops and Biſhops , tor ach a 
work as a conſecration. Ireland never wanted ſtore of Ordainers. Nor ever yet 
did any man object , want of a competent number of conſecraters, to an Tr; 
Proteſtant Biſhop. They who concurred freely in the conſecration of Protettant 
Biſhops at home , would not have denied their concurrence in England, it they had 
been commanded. Which makes me give no credit to that vain report , of an 
kiſþ Archbiſhop Priſoner in the Tower , who refuſed to comply with the defires of 
the Proteſtant Biſhops, for his liberty and a large reward. But the Archbiſhop wanteth 
2 name , and the Fable wanteth a ground; the witneſſes and per{waders are all un- 
known. And if there had beena grane of Truth in this relation; yet in this caſe 
oneman is no man , one mans refuſal ſignifics nothing, 

Againſt the evident truth of this aſſertion, Two things may be oppoſed out of 
the Relation of theſe Fathers, The Firſt is particular , concerning the Biſhop of 
Landafſe , that he was no Proteitant , but a Roman Catholick until his Death. Sov 
they ay indeed, that he was the onely man of all the Catholick, Biſhops, that took the 
Oath of Supremacy. Obſerve how prejudice and partiality doth blindtold men of 
karning and parts 3 they confeſs he took the Oath of Supremacy , and yet eltecm 
him a good Roman Catholick, I ſee cenſures go by favour , and one may fieal an 
horſe , better than another look over the hedge. I am well contented , that they 
reckon him for ſo good a Catholick. 

They add , that he knew Parker and the reſt which were to be ordered Biſhops to be 
Hereticky , and averſe from the Doctrine of Roman-Cathbelick, Church , which be conſtant= 
ly adhered unto , ( the _— onely excepted ) during bis life. And alittle after 
they tell us, that he deſired to be numbred among Catholickk. Now what it the Biſhop 
of Landafſe after all this ſhould prove to be a Proteſtant ? Then all the Fathers ſto- 
ry is quite ſpoiled. And fo he was. It he knew Parker and the reſt, to be Here- 
ticks, he knew himſelf to be one of their Brother Hereticks. His daily Maſs was 
the Emgliſs Leiturgy , as well as theirs, He adhered conſtantly to a Proteſtant Bi- 
ſhoprick during his life, as well as any of them, and if he did not hold it as long 
& any of them , it was Deaths fault , and none of his fault. 

They ſay they prevailed with him to give them a meeting at the Nags-head in Cheap- 


lide , where they - p- he would ordain tbem Biſhops, deſpair®g that ever be would do it . 


in 8 Chyrch, becauſe that would be too great and notorious a ſcandal for Catholicks, They 
were too modeſt, They might cafily have prevailed with him , or have had him 
commanded to joyn in their conſecration in a Church , after a Legal manner. He 
who did not ſtick at renouncing the Pope, and ſwearing an Oath of Supremacy to 
fs Prince, would not have fuck at: a Legal Ordination , upon the juſt com- 
mand of his Prince. But to dcfire him to do it in a Tavern, in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, without the Authority of the great Seal , before their election was confirmed, 
was tO defire him out of courteſie to run into a Premwnire , that is to torteit his Bi- 
ſhoprick of Landsffe , his cftate, his liberty. 1s it become a more Notorious f{can- 
dal to Catholicks , to Ordain in a Church, than in a Tavern, in the Judgement 
of theſe Fathers? There may be ſcandal taken at the former, but notorious 
ſcandal is given by the later, | 
Here Biſhop Bonner ſteppeth upon the ſtage, and had well near prevented the 
whole pageant, by ſending his Chaplain to the Biſhop of Landafte , to forbid bim un- 
pain of Excomm:anication to exerciſe any ſuch power of giving Orders in bis Dioceſs, 
| Bbbz2 where 
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wherewith tbe old man being terrified , and otherwiſe moved in conſciense refuſed m pr 
ceed. Biſhop Bonner was always very herce which way ſocver he went : If Acwory 
{ay true, he c{caped once very narrowly in Rome , either burning or boiling in 
(calding, lcad , for being ſo violent before the Aſſembly of Cardinals, againlt the 
Pope , on the behalf of Henry the Eight , if he had not ſecured himſfelt by flight, 
Afterwards he made ſuch Bonetires ot Proteſtants , and rendered himſelf (6 odig 
that his Priſog was his onely ſafeguard from being torn in pieces by the People 
But that was , dum (tetit Tlium & ingens Gloria Teucrorum , whileſt he had his Prince 
to be his ſecond, Now he was deprived , and had no more to do with the Biſho- 
prick of London than with the Biſhoprick of Conſtantinople, he had the habitual power 
of the Keys, but he had no flock to exerciſe it upon+ It he had continued Biſhopof 
London till, what hath the Biſhop of London to do with the Biſhop of Landafſe? P, 
in parem non habet poteſtatem. Thirdly, Bow's Church which is near the Nag «-bead, 
whercin the Eccletiaſtical part of this ſtory , ſo far as it hath any truth in it, was 
really acted, ( that is the confirmation of Arch-biſhop Parkers ecle&ion ) though it 
be inthe City of Londox, as many Churches more , is not in the Dioceſs of Lyxdyr 
but a peculiar under the Juriſdicton of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Laſily , the Fathers ſay , that when Parker and the reſt ſee that be bad refuſed , they 
reviled the Poor Old Man , calling him doating Fool , and ſome of them ſaying , Thizl 
Fool thinketh that we cannot be Biſhops , unleſs we be greaſed, The contrary is evident 
by the Records of the confirmation , that Archbiſhop Parker was not preſent in per. 
ſon : ſo this whole narration is compoſed of untruths, and miſtakcs, and incon- 
gruities , and contradictions. But that which .diſcovereth the falſity of it appa- 
rently to all the world is this, that the Biſhop of Landaff lived and dicd a proteliant 
Biſhop, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as he had been formerly in the Reign of 
King Edward, for proote whereof 1 produce two of their own Authours, The ones 
Sanders, But the Biſhops,vvbo bad bene created out of the Church in thoſe moſt wicked times, 
who had now repented from their hearts of their Schiſme,being not contented with this com- 
mon diſpenſation and confirmation, did each of them particularly crave pardon of their forme 
grievous fault from the See Apoſtolick,, and Confirmation in their Biſhopricks,excepting the 
Biſhop of Landaffe,vho omitting it rather out of negligence then malice,did onely relapſe int 
Schiſme in the reigne of Pucene Eliſabeth, as we interprete it by the juſt judgment of Gid, 
He acknowledgeth,that he beeame a Proteſtant again, that is intheir language relapſed 
into Schiſme, The other is cited by Doctor Harding, We had onely one foole among u 
( We ſee whole livery the tool was , ) who now T know not by what entiſments is become 
yours, being unworthy the name of a Lord and a Biſhop, whoſe learning u very little, and 
bis credit by this ation much loft. Thus writeth Dr, Harding of the Biſhop of Landefe 
about the Fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, at which time he was living, and contiuu- 
ed Proteſtant Biſhop of Landaffe. 

A Sccond Objection againſt the truth-of that which hath bcen ſaid of the com- 
petent Number of . our Proteſtant Biſhops to make a Canonical Ordination, is an 
exception againſt all the Seven Biſhops named in the Letters Patents, that they were 
no true Biſhops , becauſe all of them were ordained in a time of Schiſm: and two 
of them in King Edwards time , according to a new form of Ordination , and 
conſequently they could not ordain. That Ordination which was inſtituted by Ed- 


Brooks Novels yyard the Sixth, was judged invalid by the Catholicks , and fo declared by publick judy 
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ment in Queen Marics Reign , in ſo much as leaſes made by King Ed wards Biſhops, 
though confirmed by Dean and Chapter were not eſteemed available , becauſe they were 
rot ( ſaith the ſentence ) conſecrated, nor Biſhops. 

To the Firſt part of this ObjeGtion , that our conſecraters were ordained them- 
ſelves by Schiſmaticks or in a time of Schiſm, I Anſwer Three ways. Firſt this ar- 
gument is a meer begging of the Queſtion, The caſe in brict is this. If thoſe, 
branchesof Papall power which we caſt out of England by our Lawes at the Refor- 
mation, were plaine uſurpation, then our Reformation is but a reinfranchiſementof 
our ſelves, and the Schiſmelicth at their doore, then they may queſtion the validity of 
their owne Ordination upon this ground , not ours: But wee-are ready to maintain 
to all the world that all thoſe branches of Papall power , which we caſt out by our 
lawes at the Reformation, were groſſe uſurpations, Firſt introduced into England & 
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bove eleven hundred ycarcs after Chriſt, So this part of the Objection concerneth 

not us. 
— theſe Fathers know well enough , and cannot but acknowledge , that 
according, to the Principles of the Catholick Church and their own practice, the 
Ocdination not onely ot Schiſmaticks , but of Hereticks if it have no Eſſential de- 
f& is valid , and the perſons ſo Ordained ought not to be Reordained , but onely 
reconciled. Many Orthodox Chriſtians had their Holy Orders from Heretical 
Arrians, IE Cranmer , and Latimer , and Barlow , and Hodgkzvs , were no true Bi- 
ſhops , becauſe they were Ordained in a time of Schiſm 3 then Gardiner , and Bon- 
ner , and Twnſtal , and Thurleby , &c. Were no true Biſhops , tor they were Or- 
dained in a time of Schiſm likewife 3 then Cardinal Pole , and Biſhop WWatſon , and 
Chriftophorſon , and all the reſt of their Biſhops were no true Biſhops who were Or- 
dained by theſe. So to put out one of our eyes ( like the envious man inthe Fable) 
they would put out both their own. 

Thirdly I Anſwer , that it was not we who made a diſcrimination between our 
Biſhopsand their Biſhops, as to the point of Ordination , but the Marian Biſhops 
themſelves , who made a mutual compad , one and all, that none of them ſhould, 
impoſe hands upon any new eleed Biſhops 3 thinking vainly , there conld no 0- 
ther conſecraters have been found out , and that by this means they thould both 
preſerve their Biſhopricks and bring the Queen to their bent : but they tound them- 
{elves miſerably deceived. Many Biſhops who had been chaſed out of their Bitho- 
pricks in Queen Maries days, did now return from exile, and ſupply the place of 
Conſecraters, Then conjurationis eos penituit , The Biſhops repented of their conſpiracy, oy 
Multi ad judices recurrunt, &« Many of them ran to the Tubres , emfeſſed their obiti- 7, 


nary , and defired leave to takg the Oath of Supremacy. Thus Writeth Acworth an Au- pag 197 


thor of good account in thoſe days. If this fooliſh conſpiracy had not been. We 

had had no difference about our conſccrations, 

To the ſecond part of this objeQion, that the form of Ordaining uſed in King 
Edwards days , was declared invalid in Queen Maries days, I Anſwer Firlt, that 
we have no reaſon to regard the Judgement of their Judges in Queen Maries days , 
more than they regard the Judgement of our Judges in Queen Elizabeths days. They 
who made no ſcruple to take away their lives, would make no ſcruple to take away 
their Holy Orders. w 

Secondly , I anſwer that which the Fathers call a ſentence , was no ſentence. 
The word is Dicitur , it is ſaid or it is reported , not decretum eſt , it is decreed, 
Neither were Queen Maries Laws proper rules, nor Queen Maries Judges at com- 
mon Law the proper Judges, of the validity of an Epiſcopal conſecration, or 
what are the Eſſentials of Ordination , according to the inſtitution of Chrilt, They 
bave neither Rules, nor grounds for this in the Common Law. 

Thirdly, I Anſwer that the Queſtion in Queen Maries days was not about the 
validity or invalidity of our orders, but about legality or illegality of them , nat 

- whether they were conformable to the inſtitution ot Chriſt, bur whether they were 
conformable to the Laws of England. 

The Laws of Eygland can neither make a valid ordination to be invalid , nor an 
invalid ordination to be valid , becauſe they cannot change the inltitution of Chriſt. 
In ſum, King Edwards Biſhops were both validly ordained according to the in- 
ſitution of Chriſt, and legally ordained according to the Laws of England. But 
Queen Mary changed the Law , that that form of ordaining which had been allow- 
& in King Edwards days ſhould not be allowed in her days. Notwithſtanding 
Queen Maries Law , they continued ſtill true Biſhops , by the mſtitution of Chriſt, 
but they were not for that time legal Biſhops in the eye of the Law of England, 
which is the Judges rule. But when Queen Elizabeth reftored King Edwards Law, 
then they were not onely true valid Biſhops, but lIcgal Biſhops again, 

That corollary which the Fathers add, in ſo much as leaſes made by King Edwards 
Biſhops though confirmed by the Dean and Chapiter were not eſteemed available , becauſe 
they were not conſecrated or Biſhops, that is in the cyc of the Engliſh Law at that time, 
lignifieth nothing at all. Leaſes concern the benefice of a Biſhop , not the Office of 
a Biſhop. A Biſhop who is legally ordained , though he be invalidly ordained , 
may 
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may make a leaſe which is good in Law. And a Biſhop which is validly ordained 
if he bc illegally ordained, may make a leafe which is void in Law. 

Cencerning Biſhop Boxners Conſcience ,.that he loſt his Biſhoprick for his conſci. 
ence, and therefore it is not probable that be would make himſelf guilty of ſo much ſa- 
criledge as to declare King Edwards form of Ordination to be invalid for the profit of ww 
Leaſes 3 it belongeth not to me to judge of other mens conſciences. But for Biſh 
Bonners conſcicnce I refer him to the Teſtimony of one of his friends, Nichols $44. 
ders , who ſpeaking of Biſhop Gardiner , Biſhop Bonner , Biſhop Tunſtall , and the 
Biſhops of Worcgtcr and Chicheſter , concludeth with cheſe words. Timide ergo reſtize. 
runt pueri Regis primatui ſpirituali , imo ſimpliciter ſnbſcripſerunnt , & in omnes ceterc, 
iInnovationes , qua non videbantur ipfis continere apertam Hereſim, ne Epiſcopatus & jy. 
nores perderent, vel ultro, vel contra conſcientiam coadti conſenſerunt, There fore they reſted 
the firitual Primacy of the King being but a boy faintly , yea they ſubſcribed to it ſimply 
and they conſented to all the reſt of the innovations, which did not ſeem to them to contgiy 
manifelt Fiereſie , either of their own accord , or compelled againſt conſcience , leaf | 
ſhould life their Biſhopricks and honours. We ſeethey had no great reaſon to brag cf 
Biſhop Bonners Conſcience , who ſometimes had becn a great favorite of Cramer 
and Cromwel, He got his Biſhoprick by oppoting the Pope , and Ioſt his Biſho- 
prick by oppoſing his Prince. But it rcordination be ſuch a ſacriledge , many Rs. 
maniſts are guilty of grofſefacriledge , who reordain thoſe Proſelytes whom th 
ſeduce from us, with the ſame Eſſentials , matter and form , impoſition of hands 
and theſe words Receive the Holy Ghoſt 3 wherewith they had been tormerly ordain- 
cd by us. 

Laſtly , I anſwer, ( and this Anſwer alone is ſufficient to determine this contre 
verlie, ) that King, Edward's Form of ordination was judged valid in Qucen Marie 
daycs by all Catholicks, and particularly by Cardinal Poole , then. Apoſtolical Le- 
gate in England, and by the then Pope Pau! the Fourth, and by all the Clergy and 
Parliament of England. The caſe was this. 

In the Ac for repealing all Statutes made againſt the See of Rome , in the fil 
and ſecon&ycars of Philip and Mary, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parlis- 
ment aſſembled , repreſenting the whole Body of the Realm of England, preſented 
their common requelt to the King and Queen , that they would be a meang to the 
Legate to obtain ſome Settlements by authority of the Pope's Holineſs , for Peace- 
fake, in ſome Articles, whereof this ts one 3 That Inſtitutions of Benefices, and other 
promotions Eccleſiaſtical , and Difgenſations , made according to thy Form of the Alt 
Par'iament , might be confirmed, Inſtitutions could not be confirmed , except ordi 
nations were conhrmed , for the greateft part of the Engliſh Clergy , had received 
both their Benctices and their Holy orders, after the caſting out of the Pope's uſur- 
ped authority out of Exgland, and both Benefices and Holy orders are comprehen- 
ded under the name of Eccleſiaſtical promotions. This will appear much more 
clearly by the very words of the Cardinal's Diſpenfation , Ac omnes ecclefiaſtics ſecu- 
lares , ſeu quorumris ordinum regulares perſonas , que aliquas impetrationes , diſpenſatis 
nes, conceſſiones , gratias & indults , tam ordines quan beneficia Ecchſiaftica, ſeu alias 
ſirituales materias, pretenſa authoritate ſupremitatis Ecclefhe Anglican, licet nuliter 
E* de fatto obtinuerint , & ad cor reverſe Eceleſie unitati reſtitute fuerint , in ſuis ordi- 
nibus & beneficiis , per noſipſos ſeu 2 nobis ad id deputatos miſer icorditer recipiemus, pro- 
ut jam multe recepte fuerunt , ſecumque ſuper his opportune in Domino diſpenſabimw 
And we will gracioufly receive ( or entertain) by our ſelves, or by others deputed by 
t0 that purpe e, ( as many have already been received ) in their Orders , and in their Þt- 
nefices, all Eccleſiaſtical perſons , as well Secular as Regular , of whatſoever Crders which 
have obtained any Suits, Diſpenſations, Grants , Graces and Indulgences , as well in 
their Ecclſiaſtical Orders , as benefices and other ſpiritual matters , by the pretended aw 
thorit y of the Supremacy of the Church of England , though ineffetualy and onely de l 
ao, ſo they be penitent , and be returned to the unity of the Church. And we wil in 
due ſeaſon diſpenſe with them in the Lord for theſe things. 

Here we ce evidently , that upon the requeſt of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral , and Commons , being the repreſertative Body of the Church , and King- 
d.m of Ergland, by the interceſſion of the Kirg and Queen, the Pope's Legate did 


receive 
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receive all perſons, which had been ordained or beneficed ,, either in the time of 


ng Henry 


Ki , or King Edward, in their reſpective orders and benetices , which they 
were actually poſſeſſed of, at rhe time of the making of this diſpenſation or con- 
krmation, without any exception or condition , but onely this, that they were re- 
-urned to the unity of the Catholick Church. Neither was there ever any one of 


them who were then returned , either deprived of their Benefices , or compelled to 
he xcordained. From whence I argue thus, either King Henry the Eig ths Bi- 


ſhops and Prieſts, and likewiſe the Biſho 


and Prieſts ordained in King E41ward 


the Sixth's time, had all the Efſencials of Epiſcopal and Prieftly ordination, which 
were required by the Inſtitution of Chriſt , and then they ought not to be reordai- 
ned , then ( in the judgement of theſe Fathers themſelves) it is a grievous Sacri- 
ledge to reordain them : or they wanted ſome Eſſential of their refpe&ive ordina- 


tions, W 


hich was required by the Inſtitution of Chriſt 3 and then it was not in the 


wer of all the Popes and Legates that ever, were in the world , to confirm their 
reſpe&ive orders , or diſpenſe with them to execute their FunQions in the Church. 
But the Legate did diſpenſe with them to hold their orders, and exerciſe their {e- 
veral Fun&ions in the Church, and the Pope did confirm that diſpenſation. This 
oth clearly deſtroy all the pretenſions of the Romaniſts againlt the validity of our 


orders. 


It may perhaps be objected, that the diſpenſative word is recipiemus , we will re- 


tive, not we do receive. I anſwer, thecaſc is all onez If it were unlawful to re- 
ceive them in the preſent, it was as unlawful to receive them in the future. All 
that was done after , was to take a particuler abſolution or confirmation from the 
Pope or his Legate , which many of the Principal Clergy did , but not all ; No not 
all the Biſhops, not the Biſhop of Landaff , as Sanders witnefſethz yet he enjoyed 
his Biſhoprick , ſo did all the reſt of the Clergy , who never had any particular 
confirmation, Tt is not material at all , whether they were confirmed by a general, 
or by a ſpecial diſpenſation, ſo they were contirmed or diſpenſed with at all, to 
hold all their Benefices,& to exerciſe their reſpective FunGions in the Church, which 
no man can deny. 

Secondly, it may be objeRted , that it is faid in the Diſpenſation, Licet nallter 
& de fatto obtinnerint , Although they bad obtained their Benefices and Promotions in- 
efeliualy, and onely in fat, without Rights , which doth intimate , that their or- 


ders were void and null , before they had obtained this —_—_— 
That he tiled them void and null , not abſolutely but reſpect 


I anſwer , 
vely, quoad exerciti- 


wm, becauſe by the Roman Law they might not be lawfully exerciſed without a di- 
ſpenſationz but not quoad charafterem, as to the character. If they had wanted any 
thing neceſſary to the imprinting of the charaGter , or any thing eſſential by the 
Inſtitution of Chriſt , the Pope's diſpenſation and confirmation had been but like a 
Seal put to a blank piece of Paper. And fo the Cardinals difpenfation in general, 
and particularly for Benefices and Ecclehiaſtical promotions ; Diſpenſations, and 
Graces given by ſuch order as the Laws of the Realm allowed and preſcribed, in 


King Henry's time and King Edward's time , was then and there ratified by AQt of 


Parliament, 


Laſtly , that this diſpenſation was afterwards confirmed by the Pope , I prove 
by the confeflion of Sanders himſelf, though a malicious Enemy. He ( that is Car- 
dinal Pole, in a publick Inſtrument ſet forth in the name and by the authority of the 


Pope ) confirme 


Fi 


all Biſhops which had been made in the former Schiſm , ſo they were Ca- 


tholick in their judgement of Religion, and the fix new Biſhopricks which King Henry bad 
refed in the time of the Schiſm. Andthis writing being affixed to the Statute, was pub- 
lied with the reft of the Decrees of that Parliament , and their minds were pacified. 
All which things were eftabliſhed and confirmed afterwards, by the Letter of Pope Paul 


the Fourth, 


We have ſeen, that there were a competent number of Proteſtant Biſhops beyond 
exception to make a Conſecration and ſo the neceſlity, which is their onely baſis or 
Foundation of the Nags-head Conſecration, being quite taken away , this prodigi- 
0us Fable having nothing elſe to ſupport the incredibilities and inconfaſtencies of it, 
doth melt away of it felt? like Winter-Ice. 


The 
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A fifth reafon '- The Fifth Reaſon is drawn from that well-known principle in Rhetorick Cui 
bono ? or what advantage could ſuch a Conſecration, as the Nags-head Conſecrai. t 

on is pretended to have been, bring to the Conſecraters , or the perſons conſecrs \ 

ted. God and Nature never made any thing in vain. The hair of the Head the k 

nails upon the Fingers ends , do ſerve both tor ornament and munimenr, The | 

{ 

| 

I 


leafs defend the bloſſoms, the bloſſoms produce the fruit , which is Natures end, 
In Senſitives , the Spider doth not weave her Webs, nor the filly Bee make he, 
Cells in vain. But eſpecially intellectual creatures have alwayes ſome end of their 
Actions. Now conſider, what good ſuch a Mock-conſecration could do the Per- 
ſons ſo conſecrated ? Could it help them to the poſſeſſion of their Biſhopricks by 
the Law of Evgland ? Nothing leſs. There is ſuch a concatenation of our Englif | 
Cuſtomes and Records , that the counterfeiting of any one can do no good , except 
they could counterfcit them all , which is impothble. | 

When any Biſhops See becometh void, there ifſueth a Writ out of the Exchequer | 
to ſciſe the Temporaltics into the King's hand, as being the ancient and well-known 
Patron of the Engliſs Church , leaving the Spiritualties to the Archbiſhop, or to the | 
Dean and Chapter, according to the cuſtom of the place. Next, the King grane- 
ed his Conge  Eſlire, or his Licence to chule a Biſhop , to the Dean and Chapter, 
upon the receipt of this Licence , the Dean and Chapter, within a certain numbe; 
of dayes, chuſe a Bilbop , and certihe their EleQion to the King , under the com. 
mon Seal of the Chapter. 

Upon the return of this Certificate, the King granteth out a Commiſſion under 
the Great Seal of England to the Archbiſhop , or in the vacancy of the Archbiſho. 
prick , to ſo many Biſhops, to examine the EleGion 3 and if they find it fairly 
made, to confirm it, and after Confirmation , to proceed to the Conſecration of 
the perſon eledted , according to the Form preſcribed by the Church of Englyd 
This Commillion or Mandate muſt paſs both through the Signet-office and Chan- 
cery, and be atteſted by the Clerks of both thoſe Offices, and ſigned by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Privy Seal, and be inrolled. So as it is morally impollible there 
ſhould be any forgery in it. 

Upon the Receipt of this Mandate , the Biſhops who are authoriſed by the King, 
do meet firſt at Bowes Church in Londox , where with the afliftance +of the Chid 
Eccleſiaſtical Judges of the Realm, the Dean of the Arches , the Judges of the 
Prerogative and Audience , with their Regiſters to aQtuate what is done, they do 
ſolemnly in Form of Law confirm the Election, Which being done, and it being 
late before it be done , the Commitſhoners and Judges were and are ſometimes in- 
vited to the Nags-head to a Dinner , as being very near Bowes Church, and in thoſe 
dayes the onely place of note. This Meeting led Mr, Neale ( a man altogether un- 
acquainted with ſuch Forms, into this fools Paradiſe; Firſt , to ſuſpe&, and upon 
ſuſpicion, to conclude, that they were about an Ordination there; and Laſtly, to 
broach his brainſick conccits in corners , and finding them to be greedily ſwallow 
ed by ſuch as wiſhed them truc, to aſſert his own drowſie ſuſpicion for a real truth. 
But the miſchict is , that Dr. Parker who was to be conſecrated , was not preſentin 
perſon, but by his Proxy. 

After the Confirmation is done , commonly about three or four dayes, ( but as 
happened in Archbiſhop Parker's caſe nine dayes,) the Commitllioners proceed to the 
Conſecration; for the moſt part out of their reſpe& to the Archbiſhop, in the Chap 
pel at Lambeth, with Sermon, Sacrament , and all ſolemnity requiſite; according 
to the Form preſcribed by the Church of England, in the preſence of publick No 
tarics or {worn Officers , who reduce every thing that is done with all the circum 
ſtances into As, and enter them into the Regiſter of the See of Canterbury, where 
they are carefully kept by the principal Officer in a publick Office , as Records, 
where every one who defireth , may view them from time to time, and have 4 
Copy of them if he pleaſe. And it is to be noted , that at any Conſecration,elpe- 
cially of an Archbiſhop, great numbers of principal Courtiers and Citizens are pt 
ſent 3 ſo asit is no more poffible to counterfeit ſuch a Conſecration, than to walk 
inviſible upon the Exchange at Noon=-day. ; 

After the Conſecration is done , the perſon conſecrated is not preſently admitted 

to 
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is Biuſhoprick. Firſt the Archbiſhop maketh his Certificate of the Conſecration 
with all the circumſtances of it , under his Archiepiſcopal Seal : thereupon the King 
qaketh the vew Biſhops Oath of Fealty and commands that he be pur into the actual 

feſfion of his Biſhoprick: then he is inthroned , and at his Inthroniſation his or- 
{nation is publickly read : Then he injoyeth his {piritualities : then iſſueth a Writ 
out of the Exchequer to the Sheriffe , to reſtore him to the Temporalities of his 
Biſhoprick. This cuſtom is ſo ancient , fo certain, fo general, that no Engliſh 
man can ſpeak againſt it. 

Here we {te evidently how all things do purſue one another , and what a neceſ- 
ſary and Eſſential connexion there is between them. So as the ſtealing of 'an E- 
le&ion , or the ſtealing of a conſecration , can get no man a Biſhoprick, as Mr. 
Neale dreamed. He that would advantage himſelf that way, muſt falfifie all the 
Records both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. He mult falfifie theRecords of the Chancery, 
of the Signet Office , of the Exchequer , of the Regiſteries , of the Biſhop, of 
the Dean and Chapter. He muſt counterfeit the Hands and Seals of the King , of 
the Archbiſhop , of the Lord Chancellour, the Lord Privy Seal, of the Clerks 
and Publick Notaries, which is not imaginable. If Mr. Neal , who Firſt deviſed 
this drowſie dream { or ſome body for him ) had had more experience of our En- 

hþ Laws and Cuſtoms , he would have fained a more probable tale, or have held 
bi peace for ever. 

Anſwer me , they who are calumniated to have had their Conſceration at the 

5-head , did they mean to conceal it and have it kept ſecret ? then what good 
could it do them ? De non exiftentibus & non apparentibus eadem eſt ratio: If it were 
concealed , it was all one as if it had never been. Or did they mean to have it pub- 
liſhed? Such an Ordination had been ſo far from helping them to obtaina Biſhoprick, 
that it had rendred them uncapable of a Biſhoprick for ever: and morcover ſubje- 
Qed both the conſecraters and the conſecrated to deprivation, and degradation , 
and a Premwnire , or forfeiture of their Lands , Goods and Liberties, and all that 
were preſent at it to excommunication. Rome is a fit place wherein to publiſh ſuch 
Ludibrious Fables as this 3 where they can per{ſwade the people, that the Prote- 
ſtints are ſtupid creatures, who have loſt theirReligion , their reaſon, and (carcely 
retain their human ſhapes. It is too bold an attempt, to obtrude ſuch counterfeic 
Wares in England. 
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The Sixth and Seventh reaſons , that all the Records of England are diemetrally oppoſite 
#0 their Relation , and do eſtabliſh our Relation, 


Itherto we have been taking in the outworks : now I come direaly to afſault 
this Caſtle in the air. That which hath been faid already is ſufficient to per- 
ſmade any man , who is not brimful of prejudice and partiality : the other Five 
_ which follow next , have power to compell all men, and comtand their 
ents, 

My Sixth reaſon is taken from the diametral oppoſition which is between this fa- 
bulous relation of the Nags-bead ordination , and all the Records of England , both 
Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. Firſt, for the time, The Romanifts ſay , that this ordina- 
ton was before the Ninth of September Anno. 1559, but it is apparent by all the 
Records of the Chancery, all the diſtin& Letters Patents or Commillions of their 
te Confirmations, and Conſecrations , whereupon they were conſecrated , 

iſue out long after 3 namely , Archbiſhop Parkers Letters Patents ( which were 

the Firſt ) upon the Sixth day of December following. Next the Commillions for 
Grindal, Cox and Sands, then for Bullingham, Fewel, and Davies. Then for Ben- 
tham and Barkley : and in the Year following for Horn , Alley , Scambler , and Pi!- 
+ He that hath a mind to ſee the copiesof theſe Commilſions, may tind them 
Recorded Verbatim both in the Rolls of the Archbiſhops Regiſter; and in the Rolls 
the Chancery, To what end were all theſe Letters Patents , to authoriſe (6 
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many Confirmations and. Conſecrations , if the Conſecrations were done and py 
long before ? No mans Ele&ion can. be confirmed in England , but by virtuc of 4, 
Kings Letters Patents. Therefore the Letters Patents muſt procced the Confirma. 
tion and Conſecration , not follow after it Three Moneths, or Four Moneths o 
Six Moneths , and in ſome of them above a year. , 

And as by the Records of the Chancery, ſo their relation is proved to be a Notor, 
ous Fable , by all the Eccleſiaſtical Records Firſt , of their ſeveral and diging 
Confirmations , which purſued their Commiſſions punQuually 3 then of their fre, 
ral and diſtin& conſecrations which purſued their confirmations punctually, yy 
who defireth to ſee theſe, may find authentick Records of them all , both cor. 
firmations and conſecrations , in the Regiſter of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1 
is not the forging of one Record that would ſerve the turn: either all theſe Record; 
mult be forged , or the Nags-bead Ordination is a fillie ſenſeleſs Fable, 

Laſtly, after the Conſecration followeth the inſtallment or inthroniſation, whic 
is to be found in the Regiſter of the Dean and Chapter : and the reſtitution « 
the new Biſhop to his Temporalities by virtue of the Kings Writ , mentioning the 
confirmation and oath of fealty to the King , as being Temporal things. 
how every one of theſe do purſue another. Archbiſhop Parkers Commitlion iſſued 
December the Sixth , his confirmation followed December the Ninth , his conkers 
tion December the Seventeenth , his inthronifation forthwith , and the reſtitutiont 
his Tcmporalities the Firſt of March enſuing , that is , at the latter end of they 
next Term : but by their Relation, the Confecration was long before the Ele&ion 
was confirmed , which cannot bez the Letter Patents to licenſe the confirmation 
and Conſccration , come out Three moneths after the Confecration was done, 
which is incredible. As for the confirmation , Mr. Neale who was their contri 
ver, knew not what it was. The inſtalment followed Three moneths after the 
Conſecration , and the reſtitution to the Temporalities Six moncths after z which 
have no probability. 

Thus for the time-, next for the place, Their lying relation faith , the eleed 
Biſhops were Conſecrated at the Negs-bead : All the Egclefiaſtical Records fay thy 
were conſecrated at Lambeth. The: Kings Commilhon injoyneth a Legal Conſecrs 
tion according, to the form preſcribed by Law ; ſuch a Legal Conſecration cus 
Lambeth was , ſuch a Legal Conſecration theirs at the Nags-head was not, neither 
for the place , nor for the rites, nor for the Eſſentials of Conſecration, And with 
out good affurance that the Confecration was legal , neither the perſon Conſe» 
ecd could have been inthroned , nor made his Oath of Fidelity fo the King, nor 
have been reſtored to his Temporalitics , but he was inthroned , and did his fealty, 
and was reſtored to his Temporalities , that is as much as to fay , that his Conſe 
cration was Legally performed at Lambeth , not illegally at the Nags-bead. 

Thirdly , for the conſecrater. That Fabulous Relation faineth that there ws 
but one Conſecrater , or at the moſt Two: the authentick Records of the Clurg 
of England tettifie, that there were Foux Conſecraters, the Letters Patents gequire that 
there ſhould be Four Conſecraters, and without au au thentick certificate that ther 
were four Conſecraters , the Kings Writ or reſtitution had not ifſued. 

They fain that they impoſed hands mutually , Scory upon them , and they vp 
Scoryz but the Records witneſs that Scory was ſolemnly ordained biſhop in Kang 
Edwards time, the Thirteenth day of Azgult Amo. 1551, by the Archbiſhop a 
Canterbury , the Biſhop of London , and; the Suffragan Biſhop of Bedford, and 
needed not to be reordained at the Nagr-bead. + 

Laſtly, for the perſons conſecrated , ſome of them fain that all the EleRed Bb 
ſhops, and all of them fay that many.of them, were Conſecrated togetherat one 
time with Archbiſhop Parker : but- all the Records both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
teſtifie the contrary , that they had ſeveral Commilhons , ſeveral confirmations, 
ſeveral Conſecrations., upon ſeyexal days, in ſeveral moneths , inſeveral Year 
ſeveral Conlſecraters , as appeareth molt evidently not onely by the authentick Ke 
cords of the See of Canterbury , but alſo by the Records of the Chancery, and pat- 
ticularly by the ſeveral Commithons dire&ed expreſly to. Archbiſhop Parker, 5 * 
Biſhop aQually conſecrated , for:the Conſecration of all the reſt , the Three Fil 
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of which Commillions or Letters Patents , bear date the Eighteenth of December , 
An. 155 9+ that is the very next day after Archbiſhop Parker's conſecration) for the 
confirmation and conſecration of Grindall, Coxe, and Sands, three of thoſe elec 
Biſhops. He that doubteth of the truth of theſe Letters Patents, may fd them 
recorded verbatim , both in the Archbiſhops Regiſtry, and in the Rolls, If they were 
confirmed and conſecrated by Archbiſhop Parker , then they were not conſecrated 
together with Archbiſhop Parker, as in that lying relation is affirmed ; and wir! 
this their ſubſequent Inſtalbments and Refſtitutions do Exactly agrce, Either al! «/ 
Records of England mult be falſe , or this filly Fable of the Nags-bead is a prod: -i- 
ous forgery» T 

Thus we have ſcen, how the Records of England, Civil and Eccleliattical , do The fon! 
contradi& this Tale of a Tub. My ſeventh reaſon ſheweth , how the Game Re- reavn, = 
cords do confirm and cſtabliſh our relation, We fay firlt, ( that the Sce of Canter- 
bury being void by the Death of Cardinal Pole, ( who died, as ſome ſay , the ve- 
ry fame day with Queen Mary, others fay, the day following, ) the Queen grant- 
ed her Conge 4 Eſlire to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury to chule an A:cibithop. 
This is clearly proved by the authentick Copy of the Conge  Eflire it felt in the 
Rolls. Regina dilefiis ſbi in Chrifto Decano & Capitulo Ecclefie Metropolitice Cantua- _ ot* Ge 
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Secondly , we (ay , that the Dean and Chapter having received this Licence, did 
chuſe Dr. Matthew Parker for theix Archbiſhop. This is apparent by the Queens 
Commilhon for his confirmation and reſtitution , wherein there is this clauſe: Ad 
the ſaid Dean and Chapter , by virtue of our Licence , have eboſen our beloved in Chriſt, 
Matthew Parker Profeſſor of Theology , for Archbiſhop and Paſtor to them and the afore- 
ſaid Church , as by their Letters Patents direfied to us thereupon, it appeareth more 


Thirdly , the _ accepting this Eleion, was graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue out 
two Commitllions tor the Legal confirmation of the ſaid Election, and conſecrating 
of the aid Archbiſhop. The former , datcd the Ninth of September , Anno 1559. 
direQed to Six Biſhops , Cuthbert Biſhop of Durham , Gilbert Biſhop of Bath, Da- 
vid Biſhop of Peterborough, Anthony Biſhop of Landaff , Wiliam Barlow Biſhop, and 
Jobs Scory Biſhop, in theſe words. 

Elizabeth Dei gratia , Angliz, &c. Reverendis in Chriſto patribus , Cuthberto Fpi- , , ; 
ſeapo Dunelmenſi,, Gilberto Bathonienſi Epiſcopo , Davidi Epiſcopo Burgi SanRi Pe- 1, x1, -as 
tr, Anthonio Landavenſi Epiſcopo, Williclmo Barlow Epiſcopo , & Johanni Scory 
Epiſcopo , ſalutem, Cum vacante nuper Sede Archiepiſcopal: Cantuarienii , per mortem 
naturalem Doming Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis , ultimi & immediati Archiepiſcopi & Pa- 
floris ejuſdem, ad bumilem petitionem Decani & Capituli Eccleſia notre Cathedralis & 
Metropolitice Chriſti Cantuarienſis, eiſdem per Literas noſtras Patentes licentiam conceſſe- 
rm , alium fibi eligendi in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem Sedis predifie. Ac iidem De- 
can & Capitulum vigore & obtentn licentie noſtre predifie, dileftum nobis in Chriſto 
Magiftrum Matthzum Parker, Sacre Theologie Profeſlorem, ſhi & Ecclefie preditie ele- 
grunt in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem , prout per Literas ſuas Patentes , Sigillo eorum 
communt ſigillatas , nobis inde diretias , plenius liquet & apparet. Nos eledtionem illam 
acceptantes, eidem eleftioni Regium noſtrum aſſenſum adbibuimus pariter & favorem , & 
boc vobis tenore preſentium ſignificamus. Rogantes , ac in fide & dileftione quibus itobis 
tenemini firmiter precipiendo mandantes, quatenus eundem Magiſtrum Matthzum Par- 
ker, in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem Eccleſie Cathedralis &IMetropolitice, Chriſti Can- 

tuarienlis predifte, fic ut prefertur eleium , elettionemque prediftam confirmare, & 
eundem Magiſtrum Matthzum, in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem Eccleſie predifte conſecra- 
re, Ceteraque omnia & ſingula peragere , que veſtro in hac parte incumbant Officio Paſto- 
ral, juxta formam $Satutorum in ea parte editorum & proviſorum , velitis cum effed. 
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Now if any man deſire a reaſon why this firſt Commiſſion was not executed, the 
beſt account I can give him is this, That it was direfted to Six Biſhops, without 
an | aut minus, or at the leaſt four of you: | {o as it any one of the Six were fick or 
abſent, or refuſed , the reſt could not proceed to confirm, or conſecrate. And that 
ſome of them did refuſe, I am very apt to believe , becauſe three of them not 1o 
after were deprived. But the Reader may note , Firſt , that there were three Pro. 
teſtant Biſhops in that Firſt Commiſhon. They who were ſuch punctual obſerver 


' of the Law of England , that they would not proceed to conſecrate without 


Fourth , in the vacancy of both the Archicpiſcopal Sees, certainly would never give 
way to a private profane ordination at the Nags-bead, by one ſingle Biſhop. And 
ſecondly , that for all their pretended intelligence, our Engliſ-Romiſh Writers ar 

reat ſtrangers to the true paſſages of thoſe times , knowing nothing but what they 
_ at Rome , or Rhemes, or Doway. If it were otherwiſe, we ſhould have heard 
of this Commitſhon ſooner. 

The ſecond Letters Patehts which were executed, were dated the ſixth of De 
cember following , direted to Anthony Biſhop of Landaff, William Barlow ſometimes 
Biſhop of Bath, now Ele& Biſhop of Chicheſter , Fobn Scory ſometimes Biſhop of 
Chicheſter , now Ele& Biſhop of Hereford, Miles Coverdale ſometimes Biſhop of Ex- 
ceter , Richard Suffragan Biſhop of Bedford , _=_ Suffragan Biſhop of T berfird, and 
Fobn Bale Biſhop of Offory in Ireland , in thele words. 


Regina, &c. Reverendis in Chriſto Patribus, Anthonio Landavenſi Epiſcopo , Wil. 
liclmoBarlow qzondam Bathonienſi Epiſcopo , nwnc Ciceſtrenſ elefo , Johanni 
quondam Ciceltrenſi Epiſcopo, nunc eleFo Herefordienſi , Miloni Coverdale quonden 
Exonienſi Epiſcopo , Richardo Bedfordenſi , Johanni Thedfordenfi , Epiſcopis Su 
fraganeis, Johanni Bale Offgrienſi Epiſcopo , ſalutem. Curt vacante nuper Sede Ar- 
chiepiſcopali Cantuarienſi , per mortem naturalem Domini Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis, ul 
timi Cr immediati Archiepiſcopi & Paſtoris ejuſdem , ad humilem petitionem Decani & 
Capituli Eccleſie noſtre Cathedralis & Metropolitice Chrifti Cantuarienſis, eiſdem per Li 
teras noſtras Patentes Licentiam conceſſerimus alium ſibi eligendi in Archiepiſcopum & Pu 
ftorem Sedis predifte, Ac iidem Decanus & Capitulum vigore & obtentu Licentie nie 
predifie , dilefium nobis in Chriſto Magiſtrum Matthzum Parker , ſacre Theologie Pre 
feſlorem , ſibi & Eccleſfie predifle elegerunt in Archiepiſcopum &- Paſtorem, prout per L- 
teras ſuas Patentes nobis inde direftas , plenius liquet & apparet. Nos eleQionem illan 
acceptantes , eidem eleioni Regium n aſſenſum adbibuimus pariter & favorem, & 
boe vobis tenore preſentium ſignificamus. Rogantes ac in fide &- dileftione quibus Nobi! 
tenemini firmiter precipiendo mandantes, quatenus vos aut mings quatuor veſtriem , ew 
dem Matthzum Parker in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem Eccleſie Cathedralis & Metropo- 
lirice Chriſti Cantuarienſis predifie ficut prefertur elefium, eleftionemque predifiam con- 
firmare , & eundem Magiſtrum Matthzum Parker in Archiepiſcopum & Paſtorem Ecele- 
fie predifite conſecrare , *ceteraque omnia & ſingula peragere , que veſtra in bac parte itt 
cumbant Officio Paſtorali , juxta formam Statutorum in ea parte editorum & proviſorum, 
velitis cum effefiu. Supplentes nibilominus ſuprema Authoritate noſtra Regia, ex men 
motu & certa ſcientia noſtris , fi quid aut in his que juxta mandatum noftrum predicium 
per vos fient , aut in vobis , aut veſtriem aliquo , conditione , fiatu , facultate veſtris, ad 
premiſſa perficienda defit aut deerit eorum , que per Statuta bujus Regni noſtri , aut ptr 
Leges Ecclefrafticas in hac parte requiruntur, aut neceſſaria ſunt , temporis ratione & "t 
rum neceſſitate id pojtulante. In cujus rei , &c. Tefte Regina , apud Weſtmonaſterium 
ſexto die Decembris , Anno Regni Regine Elizabethz Angliz, &c. ſecundo. 
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Before I proceed further , to prevent cavils , I muſt acquaint the Reader , that 
the Suffragan Biſhop of Bedford is miſnamed Richard in the Rolls z by what miſtake 
or exrour , atter ſo long time it is folly to inquire. We may conjeQture how it 
might calily , and moſt probably did come to paſs: but toſay poſitively how it did 
come to paſs ) whether it was the errour of the tranſcriber, or the mittaxe of him 
who gave the inſtructions , or it was no fault at all , ( he might have two names : 
az many had , and many have and own them ſeverally ) it is not poſhible. Jn the 
Eccleſiaſtical Regiſter ot the Church , he is always fiiled by his right name Foby, 
throughout all the Acts of confirmation and Conſecration of Archbiſhop Parker. 
Once his name had been written Richard , but it was corrected, and my tricnd a(- 
fureth me , that it is the onely word in that long narration which is expungcd or 
iaterlined 3 {o exact is that Record, This is certain ,- his right name was Foby, 
xx it is in the Regiſter. To this the Records of his own Conſecration, and Twen- 
ty other Records do bear witneſs. 

But as to the validity of the Act or Ordination, it is not material whether his 
name were Fohn or Richard , or both, or neither. So he was truly 2rdained him- 
ſl, and did truly concar in ordaining, it is no matter how he is ſtiled in the com- 
mitfion, or in the Regiſter. Regal commithons are no Eſſentials of ordination. Nota- 
rial Acts areno Eſſentials of ordination. The miſnaming of the Baptizer in a Pariſh 
Regiſter doth not make void the Baptiſm. WhenPopes do Conſecrate themſelves, (as 
they do ſometimes,) they do it by the names of Paul, or Alexander, or Urbanus, or 
Jaocentius:yettheſe are not the names which are impoſed upon them at theirBaptiſms 
or attheir confirmations , but ſuch names as themſelves have been pleaſed to aſſume, 
But to come to more ſerious matter. 

There are two differences between theſe two Commillions. The Firit is an | aut 
minus , or at the leaſt four of you, ] which clauſe is prudently inſerted into all com- 
millions, where many Commithoners are named , leaſt the ſickneſs, or abſence, 
or neglect of any one or more , might hinder the work. The queſtion is , why 
they ate limited to Four , when the Canons of the Catholick Church require but 
Three. The Anſwer is obvious , becauſe the Statutes of England do require Four, 
in caſe one of the Conſecraters be not an Archbiſhop, or deputed by one. Three 
had been cnough to make a valid Ordination , yea to make a Canonical ordination; 
and the Queen might have diſpenſed with -her own'Laws: but ſhe would have 
the Archbiſhop to be ordained both according tothe Canons of the Catholick Church 
and the known Laws of England. 

The Second differencebetween the Two commailhons is this, that there is a Sup- 
Peter in the latter commiſſion , which is not in the former. [ Supplying by our $0- 
vereign authority all defeAs either in the Execution , or in the Executores of this Commiſ- 
4m, or any of them. | The Court of Rome in ſuch like inſtruments have ordina- 
rily ſuch diſpenſative clauſes , for more abundant caution , whether there be need 
of them or not , to relax all ſentences, cenſures , and penalties inflifted , either by the 
Law or by the Fudge. 


But ſtill the queſtion is, to what end was this clauſe inſefted ? 13 Anſwer, it is_ 


end enough , if it ſerve (as the Court of Rome uſcth it , ) for a certain falve to 
help any latent impediment , though there be none. A ſuperfluous clauſe doth not 
Vitiate a writing, Some think it might have reference to Biſhop Coverdales Þpde 
vollen gowne , which he uſed at the Conſecration toga lanes talari utebatur, That 
Was uncanonical indeed , and needed a diſpenſation for him that uſed it, not for 
him who was Conſecrated, But this was ſo flender a defect , and fo far from the 
heart » or Eſſence of Ordination 3 eſpecially where the Three other Conſecraters , 
{ which is the Canonical number ) were formally and regularly habited , that it 
vs not worth an intimation under the Great Seal of Engfand. This Miles Cover- 
dale had been both validly and Legally ordained Biſhop , and had as much power 


to ordain as the Biſhop of Rome himſelf, If he had been Roman-Catholicl. in his 


Judgement , he had been declared by Cardinal Pool as good a Bilhop, as either 

Bomer , or Thirleby , or any of the reſt. | 
Others think , this clauſe might have relation to the preſent condition of Biſhop 
Barlow and Biſhop Sery, who were not yet inthroned into their new Biſhopricks. 
Jt 
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It might beſo, but if it was fo, it was a great miſtake in the Lawyers who drew up 
the Commithon. The Office and the benefice of a Biſhop are two diltin& things; 
ordination is an At of the Key of order, and a Biſhop uninthroned, may oxdain 
as well as a Biſhop inthroned, The ordination of Suffragan Biſhops, who had no 
peculiar Biſhopricks , was always admitted and reputed as good in the Catholick 
Church , ( if the Suffragan had Epiſcopal ordination , ) as the ordination of the 
greateſt Bilhops in the World, 

But ſince this clauſe doth extend it (elf both to the Conſecration and the Con. 
ſecraters, I am confident that the onely ground of it was that ſame exception, or 
rather cavil which Biſhop Boxner did afterwards make againſt the Legality of Bi 
{hop Horne*s Conſecration 3 which is all that eitncr Stapleton or any of our Adver. 
farics had to pretend againſt the Legality of the Ordination of our Firſt Proteſtant 
Biſhops; that they were not ordained according to the preſcript of our very Statutes, 

I have ſet dowwthis caſe formerly in my Replication to the Biſhop of Chalcedon, 
but to avoid wrangling, I will put it down in the very words of the Statute, 
King Edward the Sixth in bis time by authority of Parliament, cauſed the Book,of Com- 
mon Prayer and Adminiſtration of Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies in the 
Church of England , to be made and ſet forth , not onely for one Uniform Order of Ser- 
vice, Common Prayer , and Adminiſtration of Sacraments to be uſed within this Realm, 
but alſo did add and put to the ſaid Book,, a very Godly , Order , manner and form, hop 
Archbiſhops , Prieſts, Deacons and Miniſters , ſhould from time to time be conſecrated, 
made, and ordered within this Realm. Afterwards it followcth , that ## the time of 
Dueen Mary, the ſeveral Atis and Statutes made in the Second, Third, Fourth , Fifth, 
and Sixth years of King Edward , for the authoriſing and allowing of the ſaid Bookef 
Common praier and other the premiſſes , were —_ Laſtly the Statute addcth, thrt 
by an A made in the Firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, entituled an Ad for the Uniformity 

of Common Prayer and Service in the Church , and Adminiſtration of Sacraments , the 
ſaid Book, of Common Prayer and Adminiſtration of Sacraments , and other the ſaid Or- 
ders , Kites and Ceremonies before mentioned , and all things therein contained, is fuly 
tabliſhed and authoriſed to be uſed in all places within the Realm, 

This is the very caſe related by the Parliament. Now the exception of Biſhop 
Bonner , and Stapleton, and the reſt, was this. The Book of Ordination was expre. 
ly eſtabliſhed by name , by Edward the Sixth , and that A& was expreſly repealed 
by Queen Mary: but the book of Ordination was not expreſly reſtored by Queen El- 
zabeth , but onely in General terms under the name and notion of the Book of 
Common Praycrs and Admiltration of Sacraments, and other Orders, Rites, and 
Ceremonies. Therefore they who were ordaincd according to the ſaid form of 
Ordination in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time, were not Legally ordained, 
And thoſe Biſhops which had been ordained according to that form in King Edwards 
time, though they were Legally ordained then, yet they were not Legal Biſhops 
now , becauſe Queen Maries Statute was till in force , and was not yet repealed. 

Is this all ? Take courage Reader , here is nothing that toucheth the validity of 
our Ordination , bnt gnely the Legality of it , which js eaſily fatisfied. Firſt | An- 
ſwer that Queen Marzes Statute was repealed ſufficiently, even as to the book of Or- 
dination 3 as eppeareth by the very words of the Statute which repealed it. Aud 
.that the ſaid book,, with the Order of Service , and of the Adminiſtration cf $acrament!, 
Rites, and Ceremonies , ſhall be after the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt next in full force 
and effect , any thing in Queen Maries Statute of repeal 80 the contrary in any wiſe nt- 
withſtanding, That the book of Ordination was a part of this book , and printed 
in this book in King Edwards days, beſides the expreſs Teſtimony of the Statutein 
the Eighth of Queen Elizabeth we have the authority of the Canons of the Church 
of England , wbich call it ſingularly the book of Common Prayer , and of ordering Br 
ſhops , Prieſts and Deacons. It is our form of Prayer upon that occaſion, as much 

. as our form of Baptizing, or Adminiſtring the Holy Euchariſt, or our form of con- 
ftirming , or marying,, or viſiting the ſick. 

Sccondly , it is alfoa part of ourform of Adminiſtration of the Sacraments. We 

' dcny not Ordination to be a Sacrament, though it be not one of thoſe T wo Sacre 

ments, which arc generally neceſſary to (alvation. ws 

| Thirdly , 
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© Thirdly , although it were ſuppoſed that Ordination were no Sacrament , nox 
the book of Ordination a part of the book of Common Prayer: yet no man can 
dcny that it is 2 part of our Eccleſiaſtical Rites and Ceremonics , and under that 
1ficiently authoriſed. 


gotion f 


Laſtly , Ejus eft Legem inter pretari cuius eſt condere, 


They who have Legiſlative power to makea Law, have Legiſlative pow- 
ec to expound a Law. Queen Elizabeth and Her Parliament made the Law, 
Elizabeth and Her Parliament expounded the Law,by the ſameauthority that made it 
declaring that under the book of Common Prayer, the form of ordination was com- 

ed, and ought to be underſtood, And fo ended the grand cavil of Biſhop 
Boorer and Dr. Stapleton and the reſt, of the illegality ofour ordination; ſhewing no- 
thing but this, how apt 2 drowning caule is to catch hold of every reed. 

That the Supplentes or this diſpenſative clauſe had Relatiog,to.this cavil ,( which 
25 it did break out afterwards into an open Controverſie, CD then whiſpered 
in corners , ) is very evident by one clauſe in the Statute: that forthe avoiding of all 
queſtions and ambignaties that might be objefied againſt the Lawful Confirmations , in- 
veſting , and Conſecrations of any Archbiſhops, Biſhops , &c. The Maes in Her Let- 
ters Pattents had not onely uſed ſuch words as had heen accuſtomed to be uſed by Ki 
Henry and King Edward , but alſo diverſe other mo » whereby Her Hbgbueſs 
by Her Supreme power and authority , hath diftenſed all cauſes and doubts of any 
imperfefion or diſability that could be objefted. The end of this clauſe and that Sta- 
tute was the ſame : and this was the onely Queſtion or Ambiguity which was 
moved, 

Yet although the caſe was ſo evident, and was { judged by the Parliament , 
that the form of Conſecration was comprehended under the name and notion of 
the Book of Common Prayer, &c. Yet in the indictment againſt Biſhop Bonner, 
1 do commend the diſcretion of our Judges, and much more the moderation of the 


Parliament. Criminal Laws ſhould be written with a beam of the Sun , without þ. 


all ambiguity. 

Laſtly, before L leave this Third conſideration, I defire the Reader to obſerve 
Three things with me. Firſt , that this diſpenſative neither hath, nor can be con- 
fired to have any reference to any Conſecration that was already paſt , or that was 
ated by Biſhop Scory alone 3 - as that ſilly Conſecration at the Nags-head is ſuppo- 
ſd to have been. 

Secondly , that this diſpenſative clauſe doth not extend at all to the inftitution 
of Chriſt, or any Eſſential of ordination, nor to the Canons of the Univerſal 
Church : but onely to the Statutes and Eccleſiaſtical Laws of England. $i quid de- 


fit aut deeris eorum que per Statuta bujus Regni noftri , aut per Leges Fcelefiaſticas re- 


Thirdly , that the Commithoners authoriſed by theſe Letters Patents to confirm 
and conſecrate Archbiſhop Parker , did make uſe of this Supplentes or diſpenſative 
power in the confirmation of the EleQtion , which is a political AR, ( as by the 
words of the confirmation in the next paragraph ſhalkappear, ) but not in the-con- 
SG which is a purely Spiritual Act, and belongeth meerly to the Key of 


Fourthly we fay , that by virtue of theſe Letters Patents of December the Sixth, 
Four of the Commitllioners therein named did meet: in Bowes Church , upon the 
Ninth day of the ſame moneth : and then and there with the adviſe of the chief Ec+ 
clefialtical Lawyers of the Kingdom , the Dean of the Arches , the Judges of the 

tive and audience , did ſolemnly confirm the Ele&ion, This is proved 

Ar. Records of the Confirmation or Definitive ſentence it ſelf, in theſe 
W 


In Dei nomine , Amen. Nos Wilelmus quondam Bathonienſis & Wellenſis Epiſco- 
Þut nune Ciceſtrenſis eles, Johannes Scory quondam Ciceltren(is Epiſcopms nunc ele- 
Gre Herefordenſis , Milo Coverdale quondam Exonicnſis Epiſcopus, & Johannes Bed- 
ford , 


ceng, El. cad: 1* 
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fidei Defenſatricis , &c, Commiſſionarii, cum hac clanſula, videlicet 


ford Epiſcopus Suffraganens, mediantibus Literis Commiſſionalibus Iluſftriſime Reping 

una 
hanne-Thetfordenſi Suffraganec, & Johanne Bale Offorienſi Epiſcopo, ] Ex Þ rs = 
bac clauſula [| Duatenus vos aut ad minus quatuor veftram, | Nec non & bac adjeflione 
[ Supplentes nibilominus, Sc. ] Ppecialiter &- legitime deputati , &c. TIdcirco nos Com 
miffionarii Regii antediQi , de & cum afſenſu Furiſperitorum , cum quibus in hac part 
communicavimns , predifiam eledionem ſuprema authoritate difie Domine noſtre Regine 
nobis in hac parte conemiſſa confirmamus.  Supplentes ex ſuprema authoritate Regia , A 
mero principis moty , & certa ſcientia nobis delegata, quicquid in hac elettione fuerit ge 
fetlum, Tum in his que juxta mandatum nobis creditum 2 nobis fattum & proceſſum 
aut in nobis aut aliquo noſtriam , conditione , (tate, facultate, ad hec perficienda deeft de 
deerit. Tum etiam eorum que per Statuta hbujus Kegni Angliz, aut per leges Eecleſig. 
fticas in bac parte requiſita ſunt aut neceſlaria , prout temporis ratio, & rerum preſentiun 
neceſſitas id poſtulant , per banc noſtram ſententiam definitivam, ſive bg neſtrum finale 4.. 
cretum, $C. 


[ cite this the .- , that our Adverſaries may fee what uſe was made 
the diſpenſation, which they cavil ſo much againſt : but in the conſecration, which 
is an a& of the Key of order, they made no uſe at all of vit. This is likewiſe cle. 
ly proved by the Queens Mandate for the reſtitution of Archbiſhop Parker to his 
Temporaltics , wherein oi, For clauſe. | Cri quidem eledioni & perſone, fic eh 

tbuimus © favorem , ipſinſqz fidelitatem nobis debitam 
pro difis Archiepiſcopatu recepimus. | 

Fifthly , we (ay that Eight dayes after the confirmation, that is to ſay , they, 
of December , Anno 1559. the ſame Commiſhoners did proceed to the conſecration 
of Archbiſhop Parker, in the Archiepiſcopal Chappel at Lambeth , according to the 
Form preſcribed by the Church of England , with ſolemn Prayers and Sermon, and 
the Holy Euchariſt 3 at which, great numbers of grave perſons communicated with 
him at that time, | frequens graviſſimorum bominum cats. ] This is proved evident- 


. ly by the authentick Records of the Conſecration , as they are till , and alwayes 


have bcen to be ſeen , in the publick Regiſtry of the Archiepiſcopal See of Canter- 
bury. 
Regiſtrun Reperendiſſimi in Chriſto Patris & Domini , Domini Matthzi Parker,&e, 


| Park, Principio Sacellum tapetibus ad Orientem adornabatur , ſolum vero panno rubro infternebs- 


tur, &c. And o firſt ſetting down, both how the Chappel was adorned for the 
Conſecration , and what Habit and Garments , as well the Conſecraters, as the 
perſon who was to be conſecrated did wear , both at the Prayers and Sermon, us 
likewiſe at the Holy Sacrament and Conſecration, it proceedeth to the Conſecrati- 
on it ſelf, Finito tandem Evangelio, Herefordenfis elefius , Bedfordenſis Suffragane- 
5 , & Milo Coverdale Archiepiſcopum coram Ciceltrenſi ele&o apud menſam in Cathe- 
dra ſedente , bis verbis adduxerunt. Reverende in Deo Pater , bunc virum pium pariter 
atque dottiem tibi offerimus atque preſentamus , ut Archiepiſcopus conſecretur, Poſtquan 
bec dixiſſent , proferebatur illico Regium Diploma five Mandatum pro conſecratione Archi- 
epiſcopi, quo per Domigum Dotorem Yale legum Doftorem perlefio , Sacramentum & 
Regio primatu , ſive ſuprema ej#s autboritate tuenda , juxta Statuta primo Anno Regii 
Sereniſſime Regine notre ElizIbethz edita & promulgata, ab eodem Archiepiſcopo exi- 
ebatur. * Duo cum ille ſolenniter taltis corporaliter ſacris Evangeliis , conceptis ver+ 
Bis preſtitiſſet , Ciceſtrenſis elefius populum ad Orationem bortatus, ad Letanias decantat- 
alas Choro reſpondente ſe accinxit. Duibus finitis , poſt queſtiones aliquot Archiepiſeep" 
per Ciceſtrenſem elefum propoſitas , &- poſt orationes &* ſuſſragia quedam jux1a forman 
Libri authoritate Parliamenti editi apud Deum babita, Ciccſtrenſis, Herefordenfis , 
Suffraganens Bedfordentis , & Milo Coverdallus , manibus Archiepiſcopo impoſitis , 
dixerunt > Accipe Spiritum Sandum , & excitare memineris gratiam Dei que i te 
manuum impoſitionem. Dedit enim nobis Deus Spiritum non timoris , ſed poteſtatis , 
charitatis, & ſobrietatis , &c., 


- » This is ſo evident, that our Adverſaries have nothing to ſay , but to cry the Re- 


cords are forged, Forgery of Records is a grievous crime, and ought to be ms 
nifeſtly 
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"Feltly proved , or the accuſer to ſuffer tor his- calumny. Let them tell us who 
Forged them , and when and where they were Forged. But they know nothing, 
of it. Did any of the ſucceeding Proto-Notaries complain that they were Forged? 
or ſo much as an under-clerk of the Offce , or any mari thathad once occafion to 
view them , and afterwards fonnd ſome change in them ? 
* No ſuch thing. Examin all the Officers, and Notaries , and Clerks living 
whether ever they obſerved any change in them during their remembrance z and? 
will all anſwer, No. And fo would all their predeceſſours fince Archbiſhop 
Porkers time have anſwered, it they had been put to their Oaths. Who are they 
then that accuſe them of Forgery ? they are the Adverſaries of the Church of Eng- 
who never read one word of them, nor kuow much what belongeth to ſuch 
Records: but they wiſh if they be not Forged, that they were Forged. What would 
kavemen do? If they could anſwer them otherwiſe,they wouldzbut they cannor, 
nd therefore they cry them down as Forged. . 

It is polhble to forge private Acts done in a corner : but to Forge a Conſecration 
done publickly at Lambeth , in Queen Elizabeths time , and to Forge it ſo carly as 
this was publiſhed to the World , is incredible, Surely theſe Fathers do not know 
the cuſtoms of the Church , that all things which are done at publick Conſecrati- 
ous ; are preſently drawn into Acts by Principal Notaries , and kept in publick Res 

Fries , and the cuſtody of them committed to ſworn Officers. And this practiſe 
was not begun in England upon this occaſion , but hath been obſerved throughout 
bath Provinces for time immemorial. I ſhould not waſt one penful of ink upon an 

liſþ man , who cither doth know or ought to know what credit the Law of 

doth. give to theſe Records : but for the fatisfaCtion of ſtrangers , who ate 

miſled by ſuch bold calumnies , I will take leave for once to prove that , which 

like the common principles of Arts, ought to be taken for granted, and de quo nefus 

# dubitare. Let us try whether they can ſay more for the Vatican Records , thari 
wecan fay for theſe. 

- For the preſent , I produce Six grounds to convince all thoſe who gainſay them. 
The Firſt is that 'value and reſpe&t which the Laws of the Kingdom do give them, 
that is to allow them to be authentick proofs 3 eſpecially in caſes of this nature con- 
cerning Spiritual Acts belonging to the Key of order. If a Clerk have loſt his 
Letters of orders , a certificate out of this Regiſtrie , under the Seal of the Arch- 
biſhop, or the hand of the Protonotary , is an authentick proof; Shall Two or 
Three adverfaries , who are ſtrangers and know little of our affairs, altogether 
unacquainted with our Laws and Records, dare without any ground to defame 
that for Forged , which the Laws of the Kingdom do allow for authentick 7 eij- 
ther theſe Records are authentick , or Chriſtendom never had an authentick Eccle- 
faſtical Record, The very Ads of our Synods or convocations are not more un» 
doubted , than theſe are. ' '- ', + Rt, 

My Serond proof is taken from the credit of the Publick Notaries, who did te- 
ſtife - this individual conſecration , and draw it up into As. The Teſtimony of 
Two Publick Notaries , for matter of fat maketh full proof over all Exrope : but 
here at leaſt Four Publick Notarics'were preſent at this conſecration ; and teſtified 
the truth of theſe: Acts 3 whereof Two of them were the principal Pablick Nota- 
ries in England, that is , Anthony Huſe protonotary of the See of Canterbury , and 
Thomas Argal Regiſter of the Prerogative court, afhiſted-in aQtuating this conſe- 
cration , by Thomas Wiltet and.'Fohn Facent Publick Notaries. Who can make 
doubt of a matter of fa& (o atteſted ? - BE Su 

But it is farther obſervable that theſe Four Publick Notaries were the ſame who 
did draw Cardinal Poles. conſecration into Acts; and atteſt them; Either let theſe 
Fathers deny that Cardinal Pole was conſecrated , or let them grant that Arch- 
biſhop Parker was conſecrated. Aut utrumque negate , aut utrumque concedite There 
are the ſame proofs for the one and for the other. There needeth no more to'be 
done to ſatisfe any man that hath eyes in his head , but to compare the one Regi- 

ſter with the other. 655 | 
''We owe a third ground to the Queens extraordinary care , who was ſd ſolitici- 


ous leaſt ſome circumſtance in the Political part _ be defteRive in ſome mo | 
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of Law , by reaſon of they frequent change of the Statutes in the Reigns of thy 
Father, Brother , Siſter and Her ſelf , that She cauſed the Letters Patents tO he 
carcfully peruſed by Six of our moſt eminent Lawyers , who all with one unani. 
mous conſent did certifie , that the commilhon was good in Law , and that 
conſecraters might proceed Legally to conſecration upon it > which certiticate (þ. 
(cribed with their own hands is preſerved in the Records. So if theſe Records 
be Forged ,, not onely the Acts of the Principal Notarics of England , but alſo the 
hands of the Principal Lawyers of England mult be Forged for company , which 
is incredible. 

The Fourth ground is irrefragable ,- taken from the teſtimony and authority of 
the Parliament of England, in the Eighth year of Queen Elizabeth , thet wag ,, 
bout ſix years after this conſecration was acted; whic hſpeaking of the great car 
was taken in and about the EleGtions, confirmations, and Confecrations of Ard. 
biſhop Parker, and the reſt of thoſe Firſt Biſhops in Queen Elizabeths time , for 
proof thereof referreth us to theſe very Records, ( As the Records of Her Mii a 
ſaid Fathers and Brothers time, and alſo ber own time will more plainly teſtifie and declare, 
Doth the Parliament refer Subjects to Records which are Forged ? You ſee the con- 
trary that it mentioneth them as authentick, undoubted, undeniable proots of why 
was really done. 

To this unanſwerable reaſon, theſe Fathers pretend to give Two Anſwers : hy 
they are ſuch as are able to ſatisfie any man , that no Anſwer is to be expede, 
The Firſt Anſwer is, in their Printed Book pag. 16, that the word Records is but, 
General Term, As if truth ought not to be regarded in generals 3 as well as in 
particulars. Yet the terms which are added to Records , that is, [ of Her Fither 
time, Her Brothers time , and Her time | are no general but reſtraining terms, 

They add, that it is a word of courſe, which men do rather ſuppoſe then exanin , 
when they mention things that have been prafliſed in former times. What latitude thee 
Fathers may allow their confitents in caſe —_ for words of courſe, I do not now 
examin 3 but what have words of courſe to do in a Printed Law ? They might 
as well tell the Parliament in plain terms , that they lycd , or that they ſpake they 
knew not, or regarded not what - as tell them that there words were bnt words of 
courſe, 1f theſe words of courſe were not true , why did not they confuts them 
then, when all things were freſh in mens memories? No man can believe that 
they did forbear out of affection to the Parliament , but becauſe they could not 
then oppoſe ſo evident truth, 

Yet they conclude it to be evident, that there were no ſuch Records of Parkers Com- 

ſecration. This is more than words of courſe , to charge the Parliament direfly 
with an untruth, But how is it evident that there were no ſuch Records? becauſe 
they were never produced to thoſe Roman-Catholick Doors , who deſired to ſee ſome evi- 
dence of Parkers Conſecration. This is wonderful , they were cited in Print, they 
were alledged by the Parliarnent in the Publick Laws of the Kingdom, of which 
no man can plead ignorance 3 and yet they tell us they were never produced. But 
t9 ſatisfie their very pretenfions. Their exceptions in thoſe days were of another 
nature, either againſt our Exglifþ Ordinal , or againſt the Legality of our Biſhops; 
which later exception hath been anſwered already , and the former ſhall be Anſwer- 
cd in due place. The reaſon why Biſhop Fewel, and Biſhop Hory, and others did 
not cite theſe Records more expreſly , was no dread at all leaſt they ſhould be 
found to be counterfeit, but becauſe they had no need to cire them, to anſwer any 
thing that was objected againſt them, Either the Roman-Catholick Writers of thoſe 
days were falſe to their own intereſt , to ſmoother a thing which ( if it had been 
true) had been ſo much to their advantages which no rational man can imagin: 
Or the Nags-bead Ordination was altogether unknown and unheard of in thoſe 
days; which is moſt certain. | 

But now the Fathers change their note , could they not be Forged as well in Queen 
Elizabeths time as in King James his Reign ? This is to blow hot and cold with the 
ſame breath. Before they demanded , how it was poſſible they ſhould be extant the 
and not produced? Now they tell us , they might be extant then , and yet Forged: 
Nay, ſuch a dexterity they have in turning all which they touch into Gold, that 

they 
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they were forged. Therefore they were not produced , becauſe in Deen Eliza- 
beth's time many were living , who would have proved them to be forged. 

Obſerve firſt , what honour and reſpect our Countreymen do bear to our Princes 
and Patſiaments united. Before they did as good as give them the Lye , and now 
they make them at the leaſt Acceſſaries to Forgery, o far as to avouch and juſtify 
ofped Records. Secondly obſerve , with what confidence and conſcience they (ay 
that theſe Records were never produced z and yet confe(s that they were cited in 
Print , and alledged in our very Statutes If Biſhop Fewell and Biſhop He had 
cited them , ( as they would have cited them if they had had occaſion, ) they could 
have done no more than was done, Did any man upon this publication, go about 
to convince them of forgery ? No I warrant you, the caſe was too plain to be con- 
vinced. The Parliament, and the Book of the Lives of the Seventy Acchbiſhops 
of Canterbury , Printed by Fobn Day , Anno 1572. have ſpoiled the Fathers Argu- 
ments, [ They were not produced , therefore they were forged, ] and furniſhed us with 
2 demonſtrative proof of the contrary, They were produced and cited in Print, 
and neither convinced , nor ſo much as accuſed of forgery ; therefore they were not 
forged. , 

ee: mneth this Anſwer did not ſatisfy the Fathers themſelves; and therefore the 
one of them hath added a ſecond Anſwer in the Margin , with his Pen, in theſe 
words 3 The A of Parliament relates onely to the Records of the Queens Letters Pa- 
tems , and not 0 the Records of the Biſhops conſecration or ordination. They ſay that 
Gloks is accurſed , which corrupteth and contradiceth -the Text, as this Gloſs 
doth egregioully. The Statute ſpeaketh expreſly, of the Records of Eleions, and 
Confirmations , and Conſecrations , which are all of them Eccleſiaſtical Ads , and 
none of them recorded in the Rolls of Chancery , or any other civil Court of Re- 
cords, but onely in the Eccleſiaſtical Regiſters of the Archbiſhops , Deans and Cha- 
pters reſpeQively. This Anſwer isa groundleſs evaſion, 

My Fifth ground , to prove that theſe Records were not forged, is taken from 
that Book of the Lives of the Seventy ſucceeding Archbiſhops of Canterbury, Print- 
ed in London in the year 1572. wherein the Authour , ( that was Archbiſhop Par 
&&r_ himſelf, ) having deſcribed the confirmations and conſecrations of Biſhop Griz- 
dl, Biſhop Sands, Biſhop Fewell, Biſhop Horne , and all the -xeſt of thoſe Fixſt 
Proteſtant Biſhops, he addeth in the Margin, He confirmationes & conſecrationes in 
Regiſtris apparent 3 Theſe confirmations and conſecrations do appear in the Regiſters, 
Then the'Regiſters were then extant , and not onely extant , but publickly Print- 
ed , whileſt all things were freſh in mens memories, yet no man did or durſt ex- 
cept _ the truth of them 3 fo free they were, not onely from corruption , but 
from ſuſpicion. 

The fixth and laſt ground , to prove that the Records were not forged, is taken 

the agreement and concurrence of our civil Records ( which no man ever 
doubted of ) with our Eccleſiaſtical Regiſters. We have ſeen the Queens Letters 
Patents , direQed to Seven other Biſhops , for the confirmation and conlecxation of 
Archbiſhop Parker , dated the fixth of December, Anno 1559. Therefore npon the 


lixth of December 1559. he was neither confirmed nor conſecrated, We have ſeen” 


the Eccleſiaſtical Records, how by virtue of thoſe very Letters Patents , he was 
confirmed upon the ninth day , and conſecrated upon the ſeventeenth day of the 
lame Moneth. We tind Three other Letters Patents , dire&ted to Archbithup *-- 
kr himſelf, as a conſecrated Biſhop, for the confirmation and conſecration of ot. 


Bilhops; namely , Richard Coxe , Edmund Grindall, and Edwin Sandes , dated the 


Eighteenth of December , that is the very next day after his conſecration : therefore 
he was then conſecrated. And this agrecth exatly with the Eccleſiaſtical Regi- 
r, , 


Elizabetha Dei gratia, Angliz, 8c. Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patri , & Domino 

Matthzo Arebiepilcops Cantuarienſ , t0tins - Angliz Primat: & Merropolitano , GC 

Salxtem, Rogantes , ac in fide & dileftione quibus nobis tenemmi firmiter precipiendo 

mandantes , quatenus eundem Magiftrum Edmundum Grindall, i Epiſcopum Paſtoren 

Ecclepe Cathedralis Divi Pauli London. predifie , fic ut prefermmr eletium, electionem- 
Ddd 2 


que 


— 
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ue prediiam confirmare , & enundem Magiftrum Edmundum Grindall , i» Epicure,” 
6 Pairem Eccleſie predifie conſecrare, ceteraq; omnia & ſinguls peragere, hats 
in hac parte incumbunt Officio Poſtorali , 8c. Teſte Regina , apud Weſtmonaſteriun 
decimo ofiavo die Decembri , Anno Regine Elizabethz , Angliz , &c. ſecunds, 


Examinatur per 
RI: BROUGHTON, 
Conſimilia brevis, { eiſdem forma & verbis , mutatis ſolummodo mutandis ) ding, 
ſunt eidem Matthzo — Cantuarienſi, pro confirmatione eledionis , © conſe 


cratione Richardi Coxe , ſacre Theologie Profeſſors in Epiſcopum Elienſem z & Eqyi. 
ni Sands, ſacre Theologie Profeſſoris in Epiſcopum Wigprnenſem, omnia ſub dato pro4j. 


. fo, & in Rotulo ſupradiflo, 


Examinatur per 
RI: BROUGHTON, 


There cannot be a clearer proof in the world, to prove that Archbiſhop Parks 
was neither confirmed nor conſecrated upon the Sixth of December , Anno 1 5 5g, 
and that he was both confirmed and conſecrated , and commanded to 2. 
others, upon the Efghteenth of the ſame Moneth. Neither doth the King , « 
Church, or Laws of Exgland,take notice ofany man as a true Archbiſhop or Biſhop, 
until hands be impoſed upon him, but alwayes with this addition | El#] win 
the Book of Ordination 3 Ego I. N. Ecclefie atque Sedis N. eletus Epiſcopus profit 
or : and in the Litany 3 Te rogamus , ut buic Fratri noſtro elefto Epiſcopo , benedidtionen 
& gratiam twam largiri digneris, 

ſtly, by the Laws of England, a Bifhop cannot be admitted to do his Ho 
mage, or ſwear fealty for his Biſhoprick, nor be reſtored to his Temporalties , un- 


til he be legally conſecrated : but it is apparent by the Queens Letters Patents, da 


ted the one and twentieth day of March following , ( that was at the end of Hilsy 
Tearm , as ſpeedily as could be ) he had done his Homage , and was then reſto 
red to his Temporaltiesz which proveth clearly , that he was legally conſecrated, 
that is to ſay, according to the Regiſter. Such a perpetual agreement there is, be- 
tween our Eccleſiaſtical Records , and our civil Records, 


CHAP. VL 


The Eighth , Ninth , and Tenth Reaſons againſt that Fabalous Relation , from the Ax 
thority of our Statute , the Book, of the Lives of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and 
all ſorts of witneſſes. 


The Eighth T7 Eighth reaſon to prove the Nags-bead Ordination to be a Fable is taken 


reaſon, 


from the Authority of the Statute in the Eighth year of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is thus entituled. An AG declaring the manner of making and conſecrating of the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops of this Realm , nw, þ good, lawful , and perfet.. ({ An Att &- 
claring ] not enaQting or making 3 [ the manner of making and conſecrating the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops of this Realm 5 that is, thoſc in the beginning of Queen Eizs 
beths time , as appeareth by the whole body of the A; | to be gord, lawful, and 
perfef,] The Title of the Statute alone is fufficient to confute this Fable; but there 
i5 much more in the body of the Statute 3 as where it approveth the making and cr 
ſecrating of the ſame Archbiſhops and Biſhops 10 be duely and orderly done , according t 
#be Laws of this Realm, If it was done duely and orderly according to the Laws 
of this Realm, then it was not done at the Nags-bead, nor after ſuch a filly ridicu- 
lous manner , as theſe Fathers do relate it. That form differeth from our form in 
all things. In the conſecrater , or Minifter of the conſecration : We mult have 
ree 
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Three Biſhops at the leaſt , there was but one, In the matter : our matter is im- 
tion of hands, their matter was the laying the Bible upon the head or ſhoulders 
of the perſon conſecrated, In the form: our form is receive the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 
Their form was , Take thou Authority to Preach the word of God ſincerely. 
The Statute proceedeth , that they were Elefed , made and conſecrated Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops , according, t9 ſuch Order and Form , and with ſuch Ceremonies in and abont 
their Conſecrations, as were allowed and ſet forth by the ſaid Adis, Statutes , and Orders , 
annexed to the ſaid book, of Common Prayer before mentioned, This is plain enough. 1t 
the Parliament ſay truly , then they were conſecrated in a Church, not ip a Tavern 
not according to the Brainſick whimſies , of a ſelf conceited Fool, or rather the 
Judibrious deviſe of an arch-enemy , but according to the form preſcribed by the 
Church and Kingdom. The Parliament had more reaſon to know the truth then 
theſe Fathers , for there were perſonally preſent , both the perſons who did conſe- 
crate, and the perſons who were conſecrated, and many Lords and Gentlemen who 
were eye-witneſſes of the Conſecration, Chuſe Reader , whether thou wile trutt 
the tale of a fingle, obſcure , malicious ſpie, tatling ina corner : or the aſſeverati- 
on of the Parliament of England, in the face of the Sun , publiſhed to the World 
in Print. 
The Parliament teſtifieth further , that it is and may be very evident and appa- 
rent, that 12 cauſe of Scrnple ambiguity or doubt can or may juſtly be ovjefied, againſt 
the ſaid Elefions,, Confirmations or Conſecrations. Do they think the Parliament 
would have given ſuch a Teſtimony tor the Nags-bead Conſecrations. And fo they 
conclude, that all perſons which had been or ſhould be ordered or conſecrated , after the © 
form and Order preſcribed in the faid F nglſp Ordinal , were in very deed , and by au- 
thority of Parliament were declared and enatied to be rightly Ordered and Conſecrated. 
The ſcope of the Parliament and of this Act, was to confirm the Conſecration of 
Archbiſhop Parker and the reſt of the Biſhops , and to free them from cavils and 
objeRions : but they confirm no Ordination at the Nags-bead , neither can their . 
words be extended any way to ſuch a ridiculous Conſecration : therefore the Ordi- 
nation of Archbiſhop Parker and the reſt , was no Nags-bead Ordination. . 
My Ninth Reaſon to prove that Nags-bead Relation Fabulous and counterfeit , 
is taken from the Teſtimony of that book formerly mentioned , of the lives of the 
Seventy Archbiſhops of Canterbuty 3 wherein the Confecrations of Archbiſhop Par- 
ker and all the reſt are particularly related. That which was publiſhed to the World 
in Print, above Thirty Years before the Death of Queen Elizabeth , was not 
ktely Forged : but the Legal Ordination of Archbiſhop Parker and the reſt, ac- 
cording to the Regiſter, was publiſhed to the World in Print, above Thirty 
Years before the Death of Queen Elizabeth. Again, that which was publiſhed to 
the World in Print with the allowance of Archbiſhop Parker , or rather by Arch- 
bilhop Parker himſelf, was not intended by Archbiſhop Parker to be ſmoothered or 
concealed. Men do not uſe to publiſh their Forgeries in Print ; eſpecially ſo ſoon, 
and of ſuch publick AQions , whileſt there are {o many eye witneſſes living. That 
the Relation was not confuted , that the author was never called to an account for 
it, thatno man ſtood up againſt the Regiſters , nor on the behalf of the Nags-head 
Ordination in thoſe days , that Mr. Neal was ſo tame to endure the lye in Print and 
all his party ſo ſilent , at that time when the truth might (© eaſily have been diſco- 
vered, as if it had been written witha beam of the Sun , ( as it was indeed  )js 
an evident proof that our-Relation is undeniable, and the Relation which theſe 
ap make , .is but a drowſie dream , which could not indure the light of 
un, 
The Tenth and laſt Reaſon to prove our Relation true, and theirs Fabuloi is The Tenth 
taken from all ſorts of witneſſes , ours and theirs indifferently, Mr. Maſon reckon= reaſon, 
eth up Seven of our Writers , who had juſtified the Legality of our Ordinations , 
and cited our Regiſters as authentick Records , before himſelt; Biſhop Fewel, Bi- - 
ſhop Hall, Biſhop Goodwin , Dr. Collings , Mr. Camden , Mr. Shelden , and one 
who was then living when this Queſtion was ſo hotly debated in King Fames his 
time , and had been an Eye-witne(s of Archbiſhop Parkzrs Conſecrations at Lam- 
beth, that was the Earl of Nottingham. One that was, well ftored with our Ez- 
glſh 
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liſh Writers in Queen Elizabeths time , might add many more ; but that car; 
weſt be expected from me at this diſtance. * —_ 
, - We may produce as many of theirs, who have confeſſed or been convinceed of 
the truth of Arcbiſhop Parkers Conſecration. Firſt Mr. Clerk,, whoſe Father W3s 
Regiſter to Cardinal Pote in his Legantirie Court , and he himſelf an actuary under 
him, when Theophilus Higgins fled out 'of England to St. Omars, or Dowgy , (1 
remember not well whether. ) There he met with this M. Clerk, who falli into 
diſcourſe with kim coricerning his Reaſons why he had forſaken the Church of By. 
gland, Mr." Higgins told him , that one of them was that ſaying of St, Hierome 
It is #0 Church which bath no Prieſts, reflecting upon this Nags-bead Conſecration 
Mr. Clerk approved well of his caution , becauſe In dubijs tutror pars ſequends ; but 
withal he wiſhed , that what their Authors had Written concerning that point 
could be made good : copfefling that he himſelf was in England at that time, (the 
witneſs doth not poſitively remember whether at the Conſecration or not. ) But 
Mr. Clerk, aid that he himſelf was preſent when the advocate of the arches, whom 
the Queen ſent to peruſe the Regiſter after the Conſecration , and to give Her an 
account whether it was - performed Canonically , returned Her this Anſwer , that 
he bad peruſed the Regiſter 3, and that no juſt exception could be made againſt the Conſe 
cration , but ( he ſaid ) ſomething might have been better , particularly that Bj 
Coverdale was not in bis Rochet , but he aſſured Her , that could wake no defelt in th 
Conſecration. Here we have, if not an Eye-witnels , yet at leaſt an ear-witneſs in an 
| undoubted manner , of the Legal Conſecration , and of the truth of the Regiſter, 
. and of the judgement of the Advocate of the Arches , concerning the Canoni- 
calneſs of the Conſecration. Thus much Mr. Higgins was ready to make Faith 
of, whileſt he was living , and Mr. Barwick a perſon of very good credit , from 
him at this preſent. 

The ſecond witneſs is Mr. Higgins himſelf, who coming afterwards into Englau 

. had a deſire to ſee the Regiſter , and did ſee it, and finding thoſe expreſs wordsin 
it { Milo vero Coverdallus #0# nift toga lanea talari utebatur, | and remembring with 
all what Mr. Clerk had told him, whereas the Canonical Garments of 
the reſt of the Biſhops, are particularly deſcribed : he was fo fully ſatisfied of the 
truth of the Conſecration, and Lawful ſacceſhon of our Engliſh Biſhops, that he ſaid 
he never made doubt of it afterwards. 

My Third witneſs is Mr. Hart , a ftiffe Roman-Catholick , but a very ingenuous 
perſon, who having ſeen undoubted copies of Dr. Reynolds his Ordination by By 
ſhop Freak, and of Biſhop Freaks Conſecration by Arghbiſhop Parker , and Laſtly 
of Archbiſhop Parkers own Conſecration : he was fo fully fatisfied with it , that 
he himſelf did rafe out all that part of the conference between him and Doctor 
Reynolds. 

My Fourth witneſs is Father Oldcorn the Jeſuit. This Teſtimony was urged by 
me in my Treatiſe of Schiſm in theſe words. Theſe authentick, evidences being a x 
occaſion produced , ous of our Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and deliberatly peruſed and viewed by 
Father Oldcorn the Feſuit , be both confefled bimſelf clearly convinced of that whereef 
be bad ſo long doubted , ( that was the legitimate ſucceſſion of Biſhops and Priefts in ow 
Church ) and wiſhed heartily towards the reparation of the breach of Chriſtendom , that 
all the World were ſo abundantly ſatisfied as be bimſelf was , blaming us as partly guilty 
of the groſs miſtake of many, ſor not having publickly and timely made kyown to the 
world , the notorious fallbood of that empty , but far ſpread aſpertion againſt our ſucceſſion. 
To this the Biſhop of Chalcedon , who was better acquainted wil the paſſages of 
"Sj times in England , than any of thoſe perſons whom theſe Fathers tile of w 

. ed credit , makes this confeſſion, That Father Oldcorn being in bold for the Powder 

Survey © 9. p. Treaſon "a judging others by himſelf , ſhould ſay , thoſe Regiſters to be authentick, i 
1224 no marve 

A Fifth Witneſs is Mr. Wadſworth, who in an Epiſtle to a friend in England doth 
teſtifie , that before be leſt England be read the Conſecration of Archbiſhop Parker in ot 
Regiſters, This made him ſo moderate above his fellows, that whereas ſome 

Js Ep. ad ame "hem tell of Five , and the moſt of them of Fifteen, which were conſecrated at 
n. 5, the Nags-bead, he faith onely that the Conſecration of the Firſt Proteſtant Biſhop - 
; \ attem- 
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4 there , but not accompliſhed, If it were onely attempted not accompliſhed; 
then the Nags-bead Ordination is 2 F able. But it falleth out very unfortunately for 
Mr, Wadſworths attempt , that of all thoſe Firſt Proteſtant Biſhops , whoſe Ele- 
ions WETe All confirmed at Bowes Church about that me, ( and it might be all 
{them , it is very probable , ſundry of them had a contirmation Dinner at the 
Nags-head ) not One WAS confirmed in perſon , bur all of them by their Proxies : 
Archbiſhop Parker by Dr. Bullingham , Biſhop Barlow and Biſhop Scory by Walter 

mes Bachelonr of Law , Biſhop Grindal by Thomas Hink, Dr. of Law, Biſhop 
Cox by Edward Caſcoin , Biſhop Sands by Thomas Bentham , &c, As appearcth by 
the authentick Records of their confirmation. Biſhops are ordinarily coutirmed 
by Proxie, but no man was ever conſecrated, no man was ever atempted to be con- 
fecrated by Proxic. | : Ss 

The Four next Wirneſſes are Mr. Collinton , Mr. Laithwait , Mr. Fairecloth, and 
Mr. Leak, wo of them of the ſame Order with theſe Fathers; to whom the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſed theſe Records to be ſhewed, in the preſence of 
himſelf, the Biſhops of London , Durham , Ely , Bath and Wells, Lincols , and 
Rochefter, They viewed the Regiſter , they turned it over and over , qnd peruſed 
* 25 much as they pleaſed , and in concluhtion gave this ſentence of 'it, that the 
book was beyond exception. TO ſay, that afterwards they deſired to have the Records 
:nto Priſon, to peruſe them more fully , is ridiculous. Such Records may not go 
out of the preſence of the Keeper, But theſe Fathers may ſee them as much as 
they liſt in the Regiſtry , if they ſeek for ſatisfaction , not alteration, 

Laſtly , Biſhop Bonner had a fait with Biſhop Horx, and the ifſue was whether 
Biſhop Horn were Legally,conſecrated Biſhop;upon that ſcruple,or rather cavil, which 
| have formerly mentioned. It Mr. Neale who they ſay was Biſhop Bonners Chaplain, 
and ſent on purpoſe to ſpy what the Biſhops did, could have proved the Ordination 
ofBiſhop Horn at theNags-head, he might not onely have cleared his Maſter, but have 
turned Biſhop Horn deſervedly out of his Biſhoprick. But he was loath to forfeit his 
ears, by avouching ſuch a palpable lye. The Nags-bead Ordination was not talked of 
in thoſe days. How ſhould it, before it was Firit deviſed? Mr. Sanders Dedicated a 
hook to Archbiſhop Parker , which he called the Rock of the Church: If the Nags-head 
Ordination had been a ſerious truth , how would he have triumphed over the 
poor Archbiſhop ? | 

To conclude , if Faith ought to be given to concurring Records Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil, of the Church and Kingdom of Ergland, if a full Parliament of the 

whole Kingdom deſerve any credit , it the Teftimony of the molt eminent publick 
Notaries in the Kingdom , if witneſſes without exception, if the ſilence, or con- 
tndiQtion, or confetfion of known adverlaries , be of any. force, if the ſtrongeſt 
preſumptions in the World may have any place , that men in their right witts will 
not ruin themſelves wilfully , without necellity , or hope of advantage , if all theſe 
grounds put together , do overballance the clandeſtine Relation of a ſingle malici- 
ousſpy , without either Oath , or any other obligation: then 1 hope every one 
who readeth theſe grounds will conclude with me, that the Regiſter of the Church 
of England is beyond all exception , and the malicious Relation of theNags-head 
Ordination , a very tale of a tub, and no better fo full of Ridiculous folly in it 
lf, that I wonder how any prudent man can relate it without laughter. 

Who told this to Bluet ? Neale. Who told this to Haberley ? Neale, Who told 
it to the reſt of the Priſoners at Wicbich ? Neab? onely Neale, Who ſuggeſted it to 
Neale? The Father of lies. Neale made the Fable , Neale related it in corners, 
long after the time it was pretended to be ated, It his Maſter Biſhop Bonner had 

known any thing of it , we had heard of it long betore. That the Archbiſhop 
ſhould lexve Lambeth to come to London to be conſecrated; that he ſhould leave all 
thoſe Churches in L1dox , which are immediatly under his own Jurisdidtion , to 
chuſe a common Tavern , as the fitteſt place for ſuch a work 3 that Biſhop Bonner 
being deprived of his Biſhoprick , and a Priſoner in Londox, ſhould ſend Neale 
Im Oxford, and ſend a command by him to one over whom he never had any Juri- 

(dition; that the other Biſhop bzing then a Proteſtant , ſhould obey him being a 

Roman-Ctholick., when there were ſo many Churches in the City to perform that 

work 


gtiempre 
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work in, where the Biſhop of London never pretended any JuriſdiQtion; that theſe 
things ſhould be treated , and concluded , and executed all at one meeting 3 that 
Biſhop Bonner did foreſee it would be fo, and command his Servant to attend 
until he ſee the end of that buſineſs; That the Biſhops being about ſuch , 
clandeſtine work, ſhould ſuffer a known enemy to ſtay all the while in their com- 
pany , is incredible, It Neale had feigned that he had heard it from one of the 
Drawers boyes , it had deſerved more credit , than this filly, improbable , incon. 
fitient relation which looketh more like an heap of Fictions made by ſeveral Ay. 
thours by Starts, than a continued relation of one man 3 


Dnuicquid oftendas mihi fic incredulus odi. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Nags-head Ordination is but a late device. Of the Earl of Nottingham , Bifup 
Bancroft , Dottor Stapleton, the Statute 8. Elizab, 1, and the Oucens Difen- 
ſation. 


OW having laid our grounds, inthe next place let us ſee what the Father 
N have to fay farther for themſelves. This ſtory of the Nags-head was fir 9 
tradified by Maſon , #n the year 1613. yet ſo weakly and faintly , that the attentive Rea. 
der may eaſtly perceive be feared to be caught in a lye. Firſt, the Fathers ſeem to ar 
gue atter this mannerz Many Athenian Writers did mention the Cretan Bulls, and 
Minotawrs , and Labyrinth; but no Cretan did write againſt them; therefbre thok 
ridiculous Fables were true. Rather, the Cretans laughed at their Womaniſh re- 
venge , to think to repair themſelves for a beating, with ſcolding and lying : (ach 
ridiculous Fictions ought to be entertained with fcorn and contempt , Spreta ext- 
leſcunt , (i iraſcaris agnita videntur, Secondly, it might be ( for any thing 1 know 
to the contrary ) Mr. Maſon was the firſt who diſſeced this lye, and laid the fall 
ty of it open to the world : but he was not the Firſt who avouched and juſlifed 
the Canonical conſecration , and perſonal Succeflion of our Proteſtant Biſhops, 
which is the ſame thing in effect 3 the Biſhop of Hereford did it before him, and 
Dr. Reynolds before the Biſhop of Hereford , and he that writ the Life of Archbiſhop 
Parker before Dr. Reynolds, and the Parliament before him that writ Archbiſhop 
Parker's Life , and the publick Regiſters of the Church before the Pali 
ment. 

Thirdly , they would make us believe that this Fable was ancient, and publiſh» 
ed to the world trom the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time in Print , and unar- 
ſwered by the Proteſtants , until the Thirteeath of King Fames 3 but there is no 


| ſuch thing. For their credit, let them produce one Authour that mentioneth it in 


the beginning, of Queen Elizabeth's time, or if they cannot do that , for forty year 
after, that is., before the year 160 0. or otherwiſe the caſe is plain, that it i 
an upſtart lye , newly coined about the beginning of King Fames his time , the Fi- 
thers would not have us anſwer it before it was coined , or before it was known 
tO us. YE” | 

Where they ſay that Mr. Mofon did handle this Controverſie weakly and fainth, 
they know they do him _—_ 3 he hath fo thraſhed their Authours, Fits-Herbert, 
and Fitz-Simon,and Holywood,and Conſtable,and Keliſon and Champney, that the cauſe 
hathwanted a Champion ever ſince, until theſe Fathers took up the Bucklers, But 
whereas they add , that Mr. Maſon was affraid to be convinced by ſome aged perſun 
that might then be living , and remember what paſſed in the beginning of Queen Elitt- 
beth's Reign, is fo far from truth, that Mr. Maſon nameth a witneſs beyond all ex- 
ception , that was invited ro Archbiſhop Parker's Conſecration at Lambeth, as being 
his Kinſman, and was preſent therez the Earl of Nottingham Lord High Admiral 

of England. 054 
Why did none of their Authours go to him, or imploy ſome of their Friends 
to inquire of him ? The caſe is clear, they were more affrajd of conviction, and 
to 


there ; 
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0 be caught in a lye , than Mr. Maſor 3 who laid not the foundation of his Di- 
Courſe upon looſe prittle-prattle, but upon the firm foundation of original Re- 
ds. 
"They fay , in the year 1603. none of the Proteſtant Clergy durſt call it a Fable, as 
ſore now do, Tamthe man, I did call it ſo, I docall it ſo. Such a blind rclation 
as this is, of a buſine(s pretended to be acted in the year 1559. being of {och con- 
ſequence , as whereupon the ſucceſſion of the Church of Exgland did depend , 
and never publiſhed until after the year 16950, as if the Church of Eglaud had 
neither Friends nor Enemies, deſerveth to be ſtiled Tale of a Tub , and no bet- 


"They add , Bancroft Biſhop of London, being demanded by Mr. William Alabaſter 
bow Parker and his Colleagues were conſecrated Biſhops ? anſwered, He hoped that in caſe 
of neceſſity, @ Prieſt (" alluding to Scory ) might ordain Biſhops. This Anſwer of bis 
was objelted un print by Holy wood, againſt him and all the Engliſh Clergy, in the year 
1603. not a word replied , Bancroft himſelf being then living. And why might not 
Hilyword be miſintormed of the Biſhop of London, as well as you your ſelves were 
miſinformed of the Biſhop of Durrham ? This is certain, he could not allude to 
Biſhop Scory , who was conſecrated a Biſhop in the Reign of Edward the Sixth , 
25 by the Records of thoſe times appeareth , unleſs you have a mind to accuſe all 
Records of Forgery. If you have any thing to ſay againſt Biſhop Scory's conſecra- 
tion, or of any of them who joined in ordaining Archbiſhop Parker , ſpare it not 
we will not ſeek help of an Act of Parliament to make it good, 

In ſum, I do not believe a word of what is faid of Biſhop Bancroft, ſub modo , as 
it is here ſet down , nor that this accuſation did ever come to the knowledge of 
that prudent Prelate 3 if it did, he had greater matters to trouble his Head withal, 
than Mr. Holywood's babbles : but if ever ſuch a Queſtion was propoſed to him , it 
may be after a clear anſwer to the matter of Fat , he might urge this as argumen- 
tam ad hominem 3, that though both Biſhop Scory, and Biſhop Coverdale had been but 
imple Prieſts, ( as they were compleat Biſhops, ) yet joining with Biſhop Barlow, 
and Biſhop Hodgskings , two undoubted Biſhops ( otherwiſe Gardiner , and Bonner, 
and Twyſtall , and Thurleby , and the reſt were no Biſhops, the Ordination was as 
Canonical, as for one Biſhop and two Mitred Abbats to confecrate a Biſhop , 
( which you allow in caſe of neceflity,) or one Biſhop and two ſimple Presbyters 
to conſecrate a Biſhop by Papal diſpenſation. So this Queſtion will not concern us 
atall, but them very much , to reconcile themſelves to themſelves. They teach , 
that the Matter and Form of ordination , are Eſſentials of Chriſt's own Inſtitution. 
They teach , that it is grievous Sacriledge to change the Matter of this Sacrament; 
They teach , that the Matter of Epiſcopal ordination , is Impolition of Hands of 
three Biſhops , upon the perſon conſecrated 3 and yet with them , one Biſhop and 
two Abbats, or one Biſhop and two ſimple Prieſts extraordinarily by Papal diſpen- 
ſation, may ordain Biſhops. The Eſſentials of Sacraments do conſiſt in indiviſbili, 
once Eſſential al wayes Eſſential; whether ordinarily, or extraordinarily ; whether 
with diſpenſation , or without. So this Queſtion , whether a Prieſt in caſe of ne- 

, may ordain Biſhops , doth concern them much, but us not at all. But for 
ole I believe the whole relation is feigned,, for ſo much as concerneth Biſhop 
t. 

They add, or the one of them, T have foken with both. Catholicks and Proteſtant:, 
that remember near $0. years , and acknowledge , that ſo long they have beard the Nags 
head ſtory related as an undonbted truth, Where I wonder ? ſooner in Kome , or 

#, or Doway, than in England; and ſooner ina corner , than upon the E x- 
ange, You have heard from good Authours of the Swan's ſinging, and the Pel- 

n's pricking of her breaſt with her bill; but you are wiſer than to believe ſuch 
groundle(s Fictions. 1 produce you ſeven of the ancient Biſhops of England, ſome 

them near an 100. years old, who do teltifie , that it is a groundleſs Fable; yet 
they have more reaſon to know the right value of our Eccletiaſtical Records, and 

© truth of our affairs , than any whom you converſe withall. 

The Authours proceed, This Narration of the Conſecration at the Nags-head , have 
Ttaken ont of Holy wood , -Conſtable , and Dr. Champnie*'s Works. They __ it 
Eec rom 
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from many of the ancient Clergy , who were Priſoners for the Catholick, Relig 
Wisbych Caſtle , as Mr. Blewet , Dr, Watſon , Biſhop of Lincoln and others, The 
bad it from the ſaid Mr. Neale , and other Catholickg preſent at Parkers Conſecratin j 
the Nags-head , as Mr. Conltable affirms. Here 1s eng but hearſay, upon hear. 
ſay , ſuch evidence would not pals at a tryal for a lock of Goats wool, Fpjyg,,; 
and the reſt had it from ſome of the Wisbych Priſoners: | and rhe Wirbych Priſoners 
heard it from Mr, Neale and others. 
What others ? had they no names? did Biſhop Bonner ſend more of his Chaplains 
than one to be Spe&ators of the Conſecration , and they who were to be Conſe. 
crated , permit them being, Adverſaricy to continue among them , during the Con- 
ſecration , ſuppoſed to be a clandeſtine Action. It is not credible , without a pix 
betwcen Neale and the Hoſt of the _ head , to put him and his fellows for that 
day into Drawers habits, leaſt the Biſhops ſhould diſcover them. Here is eng 
ſaid to diſgrace this Narration for ever , that the Firſt Authors that publiſhed it 
the World, did it after the Year 1600'3 until then it was kept cloſe in Lavender 
Biſhop Watſon lived ſplendidly with the Biſhops of Ely and Rochefer , at the time of 
Archbiſhop Parkers Conſecration, and a long time after , before he was remoye 
to Wisbych Caſtle. If there had been any ſuch thing really acted , and (6 notorj. 
ouſly known , as they pretend , Biſhop Watſon and the other Priſoners, mult neg; 
have known itlong before that time, when Mr. Neale is ſuppoſed to have bro 
them the Firſt news of it. The whole ſtory is compoſed of inconſiftences, That 
which quite ſpoileth their ſtory , is , that Archbiſhop Parker was never preſent x 
any of theſe Conſecrations, otherwiſe called confirmation Dinners : but it mayhe 
the merry Hoſt ſhewed Mr. Neale Dr. Bullingham for Archbiſhop Parker , and told 
him what was done in the withdrawing Room , which ( to gain more credit to 
his Relation ) he feigned that he had ſeen , out of pure Zeal. 

Howloever, they ſay the ſtory was divulged to the great grief of the newly Ciy- 
ſecrated, yet being ſo evident a truth , they durſt not contradi it. We mult ſuppoſe 
that theſe Fathers have a priviledge to know other mens hearts, but let that pak, 
Let them tell us how it was divulged by word or writing, when and where it wx 
divulged , whileſt they were newly Conſecrated , who divulged it, and to whony 
If they can tell us none of all this , it may pals for a great preſumption, but it ct 
not paſs for a proof , 

But they ſay, that not onely the nullity of the Conſecration , but alſo the ilegality of 
the ſame was objetied in Print-againſt them not long after , by that famous Writer Ir, 
Stapleton and others. We look upon Dr, Stapleton , as one of the moſt Rational 
Heads that your Church hath had ſince the ſeparation : but ſpeak to the purpoſe Fi 
thers , did Dr. Stapleton Print one word of the Nags-bead Confecration. You may 
be ſure he would not have balked it, if there had been any ſuch thing , but he did 
balk it, becauſe there was no ſuch thing. No, no, Dr. Stapletons pretended ib 
legality was upon another ground , becauſe he dreamed that King Edwards Statute 
was repealed by Queen Mary , and not reſtored by Queen Elizabeth , tor which we 
have an expreſs A&t of Parliament againſt him in the point : and his ſuppoſed in- 
validity was becauſe they were not Conſecrated rit» Romano. If you think Dr. 
Stapleton hath ſaid any thing that is material , to prove the invalidity or nullity of 
our Conſecration ,” take your bows and arrows and ſhoot over his ſhafts again, and 
try if you do not meet with ſatisfaGory Anſwers, both for the inſtitution of Chril, 
and the Canons of the Catholick Church , and the Laws of England. 

You ſay, Parker and the reſt of the Proteſtant Biſhops , not being able to Anſwer the 
Catholick, arguments againſt the invalidity of their Ordination , 8c, Words are but 
wind. The Church of England wanted not Orthodox Sons enough to cope with 
Stapleton and all the reſt of your emiſſaries : nor to cry down the illegal and extrave- 

ant manner of it at the Nags-head, - How ſhould they cry down, that which never 
ad been crycd up in thoſe days ? We condemn, that form of Ordination which 
you feign to have been uſed at the Nags-bead, as illegal and extravagant, and (which 
weigheth more than both of them ) invalid, as much as your (elves. | 
They were forced to beg an AG of Parliament, whereby they might enjoy the temporal 


ties, notwithſtanding the known defefis of their Conſecration , &e. O n_ 
whutner 
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whither art thou fled out of the world ? Say, whereis this Petition to. be found, 
:n the Records Of Emtopia ? Did the Parliament ever make any ſuch eſtabliſhmene 
of their Temporalities, more than of their Spiritualities ? Did the Parliament ever 
take any notice of any Defects of their Conlecration ? Nay, did not the Parliament 
declare their Conſecration to have been free from all defe&s ? Nay , doth not the 
Parliament quite contrary , brand theſe reports for ſlanderous ſpeeches , and jultific 
their Conſecrations to have beer duly and orderly done , according to the Laws of this 
Realm : and that it is very evident and apparent , that no cauſe of ſcruple , ambiguity 
or doubt , can be juſtly objefted againſt their Elections, Confirmations, or Conſc- 
ti0NsS» 
a they give a reaſon, of. what they ſay , or albeit Edward the Sixths rite of O-- 
Jination was re-eſtabliſhed. by Aa of Parliament in the Firſt year of Dueen Elizabeth : 
it was notorious that the Ordination at the, Nags-head was very different from it, and 
formed ex tempore by Scories Puritanical Spirit , 8c. I take that which you grant 
out of Sanders ,» that King Edward's Form of Ordination , was re-cſtabliſhed by 
AR of Parliament 1, Elizabethe z wherejn you do unwitingly condemn both Bi- 
ſhop Bonners and Stapletons plea of illegality. The reſt which you fay is partly true 
and partly falſe, It 15 very true that there is great difference between the Engliſh 
form of ordaining , and your Nags-head Ordjnation , as much as is between the 
head of a living horſe and the ſign of the Nags-head , or between that which hath 
arcal entity and an imaginary Chimera ( Mr. Maſon was the Belerephon that deſtroy- 
ed this Monſter: ) but that the form of-the Nags-head Ordination was framed ex 
tempore by Scories Puritanical Spirit , is molt talſez that Poſtumys brat was the Miner- 
2a or Iſſue of Mr. Neals-brain, or ſome others who Fathercd this rapping lye upon 
him, ; -- 

Then they repeat the words of a part of the Statate, and thence conclude , 
by which A@ appears that not onely King Edwards rite , but any other uſed ſince the be- 
pinning of the Queens Reign, upon Her Commiſſion was enatted for good, and conſe- 
quently that of the Nags-head might paſs. Cujus contrarium verum eſt, The contra- 
ry to what theſe Fathers infer , doth follow neceſſarily from theſe words which the 
Fathers cite, The words of the Act arc theſe, | by virtue of the Bueens Letters 
Patents or Commiſſion : | every one of the Letters Patents is extant in the Rolls, 
not one of them did ever authoriſe any form but that which was legally eltabliſhed, 
that is, the form of Edward the Sixth. Firſt, the Queens Letters Pattents or Com- 
miſſion hath an art mins in it, or at the leaſt Three or Four of you : but to jultific the 
Nagr-head Ordination, the aut minus mult be altered to at tbe leaſt one or two of 
you, Secondly , the Queens Letters Pattents have always this clauſe in them Fuxta 
ſormam + efſefium Statutorum in ea parte editorum & proviſorum , According #0 the form 

. and effet of the Statutes in that caſe made and provided : but the Statutes allow no leſs 
number than Four , or at the leaſt Three to ordain, at the Nags-head ( you ſay 
there was but one Ordainer. Our Statutes preſcribe impoſition of bands as the Efſen- 
tial matter of Ordination , and theſe words, Receive the Holy Ghoſt as the form of 
Ordination : but your Nags-head Ordination is a meer phantaſm , without matter 
or form z our Statutes allow no ſach Fanatical and Fantaſtical forms , as your 
form of the Nags-bead. And fo your conſequence , | conſequently that of the Nags+ 
head might paſs , ] is foundered of all Four , and can neither paſs nor repaſs, unleſs 
you can raſe theſe words | by virtue of the Queens Letters Pattents | out of the Sta- 
ute, and inſert theſe [ without the Queens Letters Patents : ] and likewiſe raſe theſe 
words out of the Commiſion |_ according to the Form and effed of the Statutes, ] and 
inſert theſe | contrary to the Form and effeft of the Statutes. ] A ſingle Faltitica- 
-y will do your cauſe no good. Two poiſons may perchance help it at a dead 

t, 

It is in vain to tell us , that Mr. Maſon ſee this over clear to be denyed, who know 
better that Mr. Maſon did not onely deny it over and over again, but ſqueeſed the 
Poor Fable t& dirt. I have ſhewed you particularly what was the end of the 
Queens diſpenſations, the ſame which is the end of Papal diſpenſations , to meet 
with Jate obje&ions or cavils. I have ſhewed you what that cavil was which 
needed no diſpenſation in point of Law, but onely to ſtop the mouths of gam- 

E ce 2 {ayers. 
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' ayers. But where you add , that the Queens diſpenſation was given , not int condizi 

onal but in very abſolute Terms: you are abſolutely miſtaken. The Queens diſpenſe. 
tion Was both in General Terms , which determin nothing , ( not Tike the Pope's 
diſpenſations, A quibuſvis excommunicationis ſuſenſionis &- interdidi ſententizs ; wa 
alſo in theſe conditional Terms , fi quid, 8c; defit aut deerit eorum que per Statuta 
bujus Regni noſtri , aut per leges Ecclefiaſtica# in bac parte requiruntur : if any thing i 
or ſhall be wanting , which are required by the Laws Civil or Eccleſiaſtical of this Kengdon 
You fee it is conditional , and hath reference onely to the Laws of England. © © 

They go on , the truth is , all the World laughed at the Nags-head Conſecration, and 

held it to be invalid , not ſo much for being performed in a Tavern , as for the tiew Fn 
invented by Scory. If all the World Aid laugh at it in thoſe days, they laughed 
in their ſleeves, where no body could fee them laugh. It had been too muck to 
laugh at a jeſt before it was made, nay before it was deviſed. The Reader may 
well wonder , how all the World came to get notice of it fo carly as the beginni 
of Queen Elizabethr Reign , and we onely in England ſhould hear nothing of it for 
above Forty Years after ? but aſſoon as we id Fear of it, we laught at it as well 
as they, and heldit as invalid as they could do for their hearts z but they laught x 
it as Biſhop Scories igvention , and we laught at it as theirs. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Biſhop Bonner , the+ reordination of onr Clergy , the quality of their witneſſes , Ms 
Fitz-Herberts ſuſpictons , the Teſtimony of their Doftors , and the Publiſhing of ou 
Regiſter before Mr. Maſon. 


Heir next inſtance is in Biſhop Bonners caſe, who was indited by Mr. Horn, one 
of the Firft Proteſtant Biſhops conſecrated by Mr. Parker , or together with bim, for 
refuſing to take the Oath of Supremacy. The Firſt errour might be pardoned as be- 
ing onely a miſtake in a word , to ſay that Biſhop Bonner was TI1dited by Mr. Horn, 
_ he was onely ſignified by Biſhop Horn: but the Second miltake is fatal, that 
after all this confidence, and this great notoriety of the Nags-bead Ordination t 
all the World , theſe Fathers themſelves are ftill uncertain, whether Biſhop Horn 
was conſecrated by Archbiſhop Parker , or at the ſame time with him ; that is as much 
as to ſay, they know not certainly what was done at the Nags-bead , but they 
wiſh that if the Confirmation Dinner were not a Conſecration , it had been one. 
It could never end better, for Mr, Neale to feign an Ordination , without 
an actuary to Record what was done. Biſhop Watſon and Mr. Bluet and the ret 
were much to blame , that ( ſince he had the fortune to wear Gyges his ring and 
walk inviſible) they did not cauſe him to play the publick Notary himſelf, and 
draw that which was done there into Aqts 3 then we might have known as cer- 
tainly as he could tell us, whether Dr. Parker had .been Conſecrated there by his 
Proctor Dr. Bullingham. It may be , ſome very credulous Reader , who like the 
old Lamie , could take out his eyes and put them in again when he pleaſed, would 
have given more credit to Mr. Neales pleaſant Fable, than to the publick Rollsand 
Regitters of the Kingdom. 

I have handled Biſhop Bonners caſe before : and theſe Fathers themſelves have 
unwittingly given ſentence in it againſt him 3 that King Edwards Form of Ordinat- 
on, was re-eſtabliſhed by Af of Parliament in the Firſt Tear of Queen Elizabeth. But 
final ſentence there was never any given , until the Parliament gave a final ſentence 
in it , that Biſhop Horn and all the reſt were Legal Biſhops. To admit a Pla 
= be tryed by a Jury, and the verdi& of the Jury, are Two very diſtin 
enings. 

They tell us , he was @ man eſpecially ſhot at. | Rather he was a man graciouſly pre- 
ſerved by the Queens mercy, from the -rage of the Common Peofie againſt him. 
If they had ſhot at him,they could have found ways enough to have tendered the Oath 


, of Supremacy to him,without Biſhop Horn. I profeſs I am no greatPatron of ſuch 
Oaths, men havemore dominion over their Actions than over their on 
Y 
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t there isleſs to be ſaid for Biſhop Bonner, than for other men. He who had ſo great 
ahand in framing the Oath,he who had takenvit himſelf, both in King Henrie's time, 
and King Edward's time, and made (ſo many others to take it, he who had been fo 

reat a ſtickler in Rome for the King's Supremacy , who writ that Preface before 
Biſhop Gardiners Book de vera Obedientia :. if he had ſuffered by the oath of Supre-= 
macy, had but been ſcourged with a rod of his own making, 

Their next Reaſon to prove the Nullity of our Holy Orders, is taken from the 
conftant praftice of the Roman-Catholicky , to Reordain Proteſtant Miniſters , not con- 
ditionally but abſolutely , which they call au evident argument of our meer Laity, A 
doughty argument indeed , drawn from their own Authority. Can any man 
doubt , that they which make no ſcruple of taking away our lives, will make 
conſcience of taking, away our orders ? This is that which we accuſe them of, and 
they do fairly begg the Queſtion, It Reordination be (acriledge ( as they ay it is, ) 
we are ready to convince them of groſs Sacriledge , or iterating all the Efſencials 
of Ordination , the ſame matter and the ſame Form that is for Epiſcopacy , the 
fame impoſition of hands by Three Biſhops , and the ſame words Receive the Holy 
Ghoſt , &c, Some were of the ſame mind with theſe Fathers in Queen Maries time: 
but Pax] the Fourth , and Cardinal Poo! were wiſer , who confirmed all Ordinati- 
ons in Edward the Sixths time indifferently , ſo the perſons profeſſed but their 
Conformity to the Roman Religion. How doth this conſiſt with your pretended 
Nullity. 

ak ſay , our Records were produced by Mr. Maſon in the Tears 1613. fifty Tears 
ofter they ought to have been ſhewed. They forget that they were publiſhed in 
Print in Archbiſhop Parkers life time , that they were jultifie1 by the Parliament 8. 
Elizabethe , that all of them go hand in hand with our Civil Records. 

He faith , it cannot be teſtified by any lawful witneſſes ( produced by us ) that they 
were not forged. This is. their method , Firſt, to accuſe us of Forgery , and then 
to put us to prove a Negative 3 where learnt he this Form 0 I By all 
Laws of God and man the accuſer is to make good his accuſation : yet we have 
given him witneſſes beyond exception. They fay , there cannot be a more evident 
mark, of Forgery , than the Concealment of Regiſters , if they be uſeful and neceſſary to 
the perſons in whoſe cuſtody they are. The proot lycth on the other hand. Tell us how 
they were concealed , which were publiſhed to the World in Print, by a whole 
Parliament , by private perſons, and were evermore left in a publick Otfhce, where 
all the World might view them from time to time , who had cither occaſion or 
deſire to do it ? That our Adverſaries did inſult and triumph over ws, is but an em- 
pty flouriſh without truth or reality , as we ſhall ſee preſently. 

They lay , it is not worth refuting , which ſome modern Proteſtants ſay ye have no 
Fitneſſes of the ſtory of the Nags-head , &c, but Roman-Cathbolicks : we value not 
their Teftimony,, becauſe they are known Adverſaries. This Anſwer they term ridiculous, 
and parallel it with the anſwer of an Officer in Jreland. You will not find this an- 
[wer ſo ridiculous, upon more ſerious conſideration. Proteſtants know that ſome ex- 
ceptions in Law, do deſtroy all credit, and ſome other exceptions do onely diminiſh 
credit, An Adverſaries Teſtimony may be admitted in ſome cafes , but it is ſubje&t 
to exception and makes no ful] proof, eſpecially in caſes favourable in the Law z as 
the caſe of perſons ſpoiled , ( which is your Iriſh caſe, ) ſuch witneſſes may be ad- 
mitted : ante omnis ſpoliatus reſtitni debet : but then they ought to make up in num- 
ber what they want in weight. 

But you miſtake wholy, our Anſwer is not ,that you produce uo witneſſes for the 
| fory of the Nags-head but Roman-Catholicks : our Anſwer is that you produce no 
Witneſſes at all, neither Roman-Catholicks nor others. For Firſt one witneſs is no 

witneſs in Law , let him be beyond exception ducly ſworn and examined , yet his 
Teltimony makes but ſemiplenam probationem , half a proof; eſpecially in criminal 
cauſes ſuch as this is, it is nothing. One Witmeſi ſhall not riſe up againſt a man for any 

Miquity or any fin , at the mouth of Two Witneſſes , or at the mouth of Three Witneſſes 

ſhall the matter be ftabliſhed, Which Law is confirmed by our Saviour, They were 
never yet able to pretend any Eye-witneſs by name, but Mr. Neale , or ſome body 


that had no name , becauſe he had no being in che nature of things : all the _ 
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had it from Mr. Neales fingle Teltimony, becauſe they cangot. teltiie whar 
done, but what Mr. Neale (aid. SY | 
Secondly , Mr. Neale teſtiheth nothing , as a ſingle wieneſs ought to teſiife, 
was never ſworn to ſpeak-the truth , he never teſtified it before a Publick Nc; 
he was never examined-before a campetent Judge , he was never produced wil 
the face of a Proteſtant, Is'this the manner of the Romans now a days, to cg. 
demn whole Churches upon the Verbal Teſtimony of a fingle witneſs , before he 
be brought face to face with thoſe whom he accuſerh; and ſuch a Teſtimony whiq, 
is clogged with ſo many -improbabilities and incongruities, and incoherences, thy 
no rational impartial man can truſt one ſyllable of it ? whereas in ſuch a caſe as this 
againſt the Third Eſtate of the Kingdom, againſt the Records Civil and Fcclg. 
altical, againſt the Teſtimony of a Parliament , an Hundred Witneſſes ought nc 
tobe admitted, | | | 
We regard not Mr. Fitz-Herberts ſuſpicions at all. What are the ſuſpicions of + 
private ſiranger , to the well known credit of a Publick Regiſter ? His ſuſicor; 
can weigh no' more than his Reaſons , that is juſt nothing, * He faith this exception 
is m0 new quarrel , but vehemently urged to the Engliſh Clergy in the beginning of tl 
Dueens Reign , to ſhew how and by whom they were made Prizjts , Biſhops, 8c, Yo 
have ſaid enough to confute your ſelves, but you touch not us. It they had known 
that they ere Conſecrated at the Nags-bead , as well as you would fecm to know 
it , they needed not to urge it ſo vehemently , to ſhew how and by whom they 
were ordained 3 they would have done that tor them readily enough , unleks per. 
haps you think that they' concealed the Nags-head Ordination out of favour to the 
Proteſtants. But I ſee you are miſtaken in this as in all other things. There wx 
an old objection indecd , that our Conſecraters were not Roman-Catholicks, and 
that our Conſecration was not Ritz Romano , or that we were not Ordained by P:. 
pal authority : but the Nags-head Ordination is a new Queſtion. What mighthe 
whiſpered underhand, in the ears of credulous perſons of your own party in Cor- 
ners , we do not know :/ but for all your contrary intimations, none of all you 
Writers did dare tv put any ſuch thing in Print, for above Forty years after Arch- 
biſhop Parker's Conſecration. If filent Witneſſes in ſuch circumſtances prove more that 
others , as you afhrm, then all your Writers are our Witneſſes, But none of all 
your Doctors did ever urge any ſuch thing ,*as required that we ſhould cite the 
Regiſters in prudence, as by a clear Anſwer to all your Teſtimonies ſhall appexr, 
The Water dig not ſtop there in thoſe days : yeteven in Archbiſhop Parkgrs life time, 
the Conſecration of our Biſhops was publiſhed to the World in Print z cither ſhew 
us as much for your Nags-head Ordination, or hold your peace for ever, Biſhop 
Andrews the learned Biſhop of VVincheſter's abſurdities, falſities , and lies , are eaſily 
ealked of, men may talk of Black ſwans: but he who hath laid your greteſ 
Champions in the duſt, requires another wanner of diſcoverer than Mr, Fitz- 
Herbert. | 
But theſe Fathers are reſolved to confute themſelves , without the help of an 
Adverſary, They tell us, that #0 mention was ever made of Regiſters teſtifing Parkets 
Conſecration at Lambeth , «x#til Mr. Maſon Printed bis book This is not true , they 
were mentioned by the Parliament , mentioned in Print , I think before Mr, Ma 
was born. What though Lambeth were not mentioned, if the Legality of hi 
Conſecration were mentioned ? This is enough to Anſwer your ObjeGion thisis 
enough to confute your Romance of the Nags-bead. Yet thus much you yout 
ſelves confeſs in the ſame Paragraph , that in a book Printed in the Year 1605 (that 
is Eight Years before the Year 1613. Wherein you ſay that Mr. Maſon Printed his 
book called Antiquitates Rritannie,there is a Regiſter of the Proteſtant Biſhops of England: 
then there was a Regilter of the Conſecration of Proteſtant Biſhops extant , before 
Mr. Maſon did Write of that Subjet. You ſay , that Regiſter doth not mention any 
certain place or Form of their Conſecration. It was not needful ; the Law preſcribeth 
the Form, and the place was indifferent, ſo it were a Conſecrated place , whic" 
the Law doth likewiſe preſcribe, But you tell us farther , that this Regiſter ws 
Forged or foiſted in , and that your karned but nameleſs Friend , ſee the old Mane 
ſcript of thas Book,, wherein there is no mention of any ſuch Regiſter, which yo! tell 
Lv 
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« in your Friends words, that all the World may ſee how this Regiſter was Forged. 
why are all the World bound to believe your Friend ? How thould we give cre- 
it to a man who tells us Three notorious untruths in Four lines? Firſt, that it is 

retended that Archbiſhop Parker was made a Biſhop by Barlow ,Scory and Three others, 
{ virtue of a Committion - trom Queen Elizabeth : he was made a Biſhop by Bar- 

A Scory and Two Cthers. Secondly , that this. Work was Adted on the 17, day 
of September , An. 1559. which was acted on the 17. day of December , 1559. 
Thirdly, that we bad no Form then or Order to do ſuch a buſinefi, whereas you your 
ſelves confels , that Edward the Sixths rite of Ordination , was re-eftabhſhed in the 
Fir Tear of Queen Elizabeth : and Archbiſhop Parkers Ordination'was in the Sc- 
cond of Queen Elizabeth, He who ſtumbles fo thick and Threefold , may err in 
his viewing the Manuſcript as well as the reſt. But to gratihe you, ſuppoſe it was 
Foifted in , what good will that do you ? It muſt of necellity be toiſted in before it 
was Printed , it could not be foiſted in after it was Printed , and it muſt be foiſted 
in by 2 Proteltant, for no Roman-Catholick would koiſt it in. So ſtill you-ſce a Re- 
piſter of Proteſtant Biſhops, was publiſhed to the World in Print ;- Eight Years 
before Mr. Maſon publiſhed his Book, | 

Your Friend faith , that bis Printed Book, of Parkers Antiquitates Britanniz, is the 

Firſt that mentioneth any ſuch pretended Conſecration of him and the reſt. So it might 
be well , when it was Firſt Printed , that was not inthe Year 1605. but in Arch- 
biſhop Parkgrs life time , Three years before his death , An. 1572. 'So much you 
might have learned from the very Title-Page of the Book , Printed at Hamorw 
Hiftoria antebac non niſi ſemel , nimirum Londini in Xdibus zJohannis Day anno 1572, 
excuſa : That this Hiſtory was printed formerly at London in the Houſe of John Day i# 
the Tear 1572. This doth utterly deſtroy the credit of your Friends Relation, that 
he had viewed the Manuſcript of that Book. There needed no Manuſcript, where 
they had a Printed Book for their Copy , (as the Title-page telleth us they had ?) 
and that Printed above Sixty years before your Friend Writ , it is probable before 
his Birth. 1f there be any thing of foiſting in the caſe , there is rather ſomething 
foiſted out of the former Edition , then foifted in 3 namely , Archbiſhop _Parkers 
Life until that time , with the particular Conſecrations of our Firſt Biſhops, which 
were in the London edition , and are omitted in this edition of Hayrow, This is 
clear enough by the very Title, An Hiſtory of 70 Archbiſhop, and there are iu this E- 
dition but 69. Archbiſhops, becaule thelite of Archbiſhop Parker is wanting 3 which 
nevertheleſs is promiſed in the Life of Archbiſhop Warrbam pag. 312." | ut Mats 
thei Parker Cantuarienfis Archiepiſchopi vita inferius dicemus. ' As we-ſhall ſay bereaf- 
ter in the Life of Matthew Parker Archbiſhop of Canterbury .] You ſee tow infortu- 
nate you are in accuſing others of Forgery. | _ 

Your Author proceedeth , any man reading the printed Book,, will ' manifeſtly ſee it 

# a meerly foiſted and inſerted thing , having no connexion correſpondence or' affinity , ej- 
ther with_that which goeth' before , or followeth it.. Say you ſo? There wis never. ay 
thing more fitly inſerted. The Author undertaketh to. Write the Lives of 20. ſuc- 
ceeding Archbiſhops of Canterbury , from Auſtin to - Matthew Park; and having 
premitted ſome General obſervations concerning the antiquity of Chiiſtian Religion 
in Britanny , with the names of ſome Archbiſhops of Laxdoz, - and the original and 
changes of Epiſcopal Secs in England ,-arid ſome other Generalities coricerning the 
Pnviledges of the See of Canterbury, and the Converſion of Kerr” juſt before he en- 
ters upon the life of St. Auſtin the Firſt Archbiſhop, he preſenteth the Reader with a 
ſummary view of the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, at that time 'wheth the Book 
was Firſt Printed , in the Year 1572. With the names of all the Biſhops of the Pro- 
vince at that time, their Countries , their Arms, both of their Sces and of their 
Families , their reſpective ages, their Univerſities, their Degrees in'Schools, with 
the times of their ſeveral Conſecrations, if they were ordained Biſhops',* or con- 
firmations , if they were tranſlated from another See. It is hardly pothible for the 
Wit of man to contrive more mattex into- a leſſer Room. Then he'ſets down a 
like Table for the Province of Tork: and laſtly an Alphabetical Catalogue of the 
Bilhops , whoſe Lives were deſcribed 'in this Book, and among the*rett, Arch- 
biſhop Parker , whoſe life ( if you call it foiſting ) is foilted out - of this HYuwow FE - 
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dition. If this hath #0 connexion or affinity with that which goeth before , and flow 
after , 1 know not what connexion or afhnity is. 

Your Friends laſt exception againſt the authority of that Book called Atiquits- 
tes Britannie , is , that it containeth more things done after Matthew Parker had Writ 
ten that Book, So you confeſs that Arcbiſhop Parker himſelf ( about whom all Our 
Controverhie is , ) was the Author of that Book; wherein I agree with you. The 
concluſion of the Preface, and many other reaſons invite me to do fo. Sure! 
this Author meant that there is ſomething contained in this Regiſter, which is ks 
within the compaſs of the following Lives in the Hannow Eddition , ( that may 
well be , becauſe Matthew Parkers Lite is foiſted out in this Eddition : ) but there is 
nothing which was not in the Lonudox Edition , much more largely than it is in this 
Regilter , eſpecially for the Confirmations and Conſecrations of our Proteſiant Bi. 
ſhops : there is nothing after the time when this Regiſter was made , which is pre- 
fixed in the Frontiſpice of it in the Hannow Eddition, with M: P: for Matthen 
Parker. - Matthew Parkgr died May the 27. Anno 1575: he Printed his Book at Liy 
don Three Years before his death , without the Authors name , in the Year 1572, 
I appeal to the Ingenious Reader , ( let him be of what Communion he will, or 
never ſo full of prejudice ;) whether it be credible, that Archbiſhop Parkers own 
Books ſhoyld be Printed in London by the Queens Printer , in his Life time , and 
have any thing foiſted into it contrary to his ſenſe. 

Here then, we have a Regiſter of Proteſtant Biſhops , with their Confirmations 
and Conſecrations , publiſhed to the World in Print at London, by Archbiſhop Par- 


ky himſelf ,--(- who was the principal perſon and moſt concerned in that Controver- 


fie; } 2s.if it ſhould dare all the Adverfaries of our Church to except againſt it, if 
they could. Regiſters cannot be cqncealed , being always kept in the moſt publick 
and conſpicuous places of great Cites; whither every one hath acceſs to them who 
will. They-need no Printing, but this was Printed ( a work of ſuperirrogation.) 
They -who dared not to except againſt it then , when it was freſh in all mens me- 
mories, ought not to be admitted to make conjeQural exceptions now. 

Now the Fathers come to ſhew , how their DoQtors did obje& to our Prote- 
Kant Clergy: the Nullity and Megality of their Ordination, 1f their Doctors give a 
cauſe or reaſon of their knowledge , we are bound to anſwer that : but if they 
objeA. nothing, but their own judgement and authority , we regard it not + their 
judgement;may weigh ſomething with them , but nothing at all with us. This is 
not to make themſelves advocates, but Judges over us, which we do not allow, It 
I ſhould produce the Teflimonyes of Fourſtore Proteſtant Doors; who affirm that 
we have .a goed Succeſſion ,- or that their Succefhion is not good, what would they 
value it ?- 

The Firſt is. Dr. Briſtow, Conſider what Church that is , whoſe Miniſters are but ve) 
Laymen , unſent., wncalled , uncouſecrated , botding therefore amongſt us when they we 
pent and returg, , -10 other place but of Laymen”, in no caſe admitted, no nor looking # 
Miniſter in, auy;Office , - unleſs they take Orders which oh they . had not. Here 1s Dt. 
Briſtows determination y but where are his grounds? He bringeth none at all , but 
the practiſe. of the: Ryman Church , and that not genera), Paw] the Fourth and 
Cardinal Pool,and the. Court'of Rome in thoſe days were of another Judgement, and 
ſo are many otherszand ſo may they themſelves coinc to be , when they have conſ- 
dered. more, ſeripyflyof the: matter, that we have both the ſame old Eilentia!s. That 
which cxcuſeth their reordination from formal Sacriledge ( for from material it cat 
not be excyſed upon their own grounds, ) is this, that they cannot diſcover the 
truth, of- the matter. of Fact, for the hidequs Fables raiſed by our Country-men- 
But where is the Nags-bead Ordination in Dr. Briſtow # Then had been the time 0 
have objected it,and Printed it, if there had been any reality in it.Either Dr. Briſtow 
had never heard of 'this merry Pageant , or he was aſhamed of it. Here we meet 


with Dr. Falkg-again, and what they ſay of him ſhall be anſwered in its proper plact- 
| Their next witneſs is Mr. Reinolds , There is no beardſman in all Turky, who doth 

not undertakg the Government of bis Heard,, upon better reaſon and preater right , Ora” 
and Authority, than theſe your Magnificent p> or &c. And why an Heardsmani# 
Calvino Turciſmus ? An A” : 

wry 


Turky , bnt onely to allude ro his Title 0 
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Juky hath as much right to order his Heard , as an Heardſman in Chriſtendom 
unlels perhaps your Dr. did think , that Dominion was founded in Grace , not in 
nature. This 15 ſaying , but we expect proving. It is well known that you pre- 

trend more tO a magnificent Apoſtolate , them ws the Authority of the Holy 

Scripture ( which knowcth no other Efſentials of Ordination 3; but impoſition of 
Mnds and theſe words Receive the Holy Ghoſt , ) it the perpetual praiſe of the Uni- 

yerfal Church , if the preſcription ot the ancient Council ot Carthage ; and above 

200 Orthodox Biſhops , with the concurrent approbation of the Primitive Fathers 

be ſafh-1ent grounds, we want not ſnffcient grounds for the exerciſe of our Sacred 

FanGions. But on the contrary , there is no Heardſman in Turk, y whohath not more 

{uficient grounds or aſſurance of the lawtulneſs of his Office , than you %have for 

the diſcharge of your Holy Orders , upon your own grounds, The Turk 

Heardſman reccives his maſters commands without examining his intention : but 

according to your grounds, if in an hundred ſuccefhve ordinations , there were 

but on? Biſhop who had an intention not to ordain, or no intention to ordain, or 

but one Prieſt who hadan intcntion not to Baptiſe, or no intention to Baptiſe any 

of theſe Biſhops , then your whole ſuccelſion cometh to nothing. But I muſt ask 

fill where is your Nags-bead Ordination in all this? Mr. Reinslds might have a plea- 

fant parallel between the Nags-head Ordination aud the Ordination of the Twrkiſþ 

Mfti , and wanted not a mind miſchievous enough againſt his Mother the Church 

of England, if he could have found the leaſt pretext : but there was none. You ſeek 

tor watcr out of a Pumice, 

Their Third Witneſs is Dr. Stapleton, in his counterblaſt againſt Biſhop Hory, 
To ſay truly , you are no Lord Wincheſter , nor elſewhere , but onely Mr. Robert Horn, 
I it not notorious that you and your Colleagues were not ordained according to the preſcript 
Iwill not ſay of the Church , but even of the very Statutes ? How then can you chal- 
lenge ts your ſelf the name of the Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter ? Tox are without any conſe- 
eration at all of your Metropolitan, himſelf poor man being no Biſhop neither. This was a 
loud blaſt indeed : but it Dr. Stapleton could have ſaid any thing of the Nags-head 
Ordination , he would have given another manner of blaſt, that ſhould have made 
the whole World Echo again with the ſound of it. Ia vain you ſeek any thing of 
the Nags-bead in your writers , until after the year 1600. For anſwer , Dr. Staple- 
ton raiſeth no objeion from the inſtitution of Chriſt , whereupon and onely . 
whereupon , the validity or invalidity of ordination doth depend : but onely from 
the Laws of England. Firſt, tor the Canons, we maintain that our Form of Epil- 
copal Ordination hath the ſame Eſſentials with the Roman : but in other things of 
inferiour allay it differcth from it. The Papal Canons were never admitted for 
binding Laws in England, further than they were received by our ſelves , and in- 
corporated 'into our Laws : but our Ordination is conformable to the Canons of 
the Catholick Church , which preſcribe no new matter and form in Priettly Ordi- 
nation. And for our Statutes , the Parliament hath anſwered that obje&ion ſufh- 
ciently , ſhewing clearly , that the Ordination of our Firlt Proteſtant Biſhops was 
legal, and for the validity of it, we crave no mans favour, 

Their laſt witneſs is Dr. Harding , who had as good a will (if there had been 
any reality in it ) to have ſpoken oft the Nags-head Ordinatiou as the belt , but he 
{peaketh not a ſyllable of it more than the reſt: and though they keep a great ſtir with 
him, he bringeth nothing that is worth the weighing, Firſt he readcth us a profound 
Lecture , that Sacerdos ſignifieth both a Prieſt and a Biſhop. Let it ſignitie (6 , and 
in St, Hieroms ſenſe , what will he infer from thence ? Next he asketh Biſhop Jewel 
of Biſhoply and Prieſtly vocation and ſending. What new canting Language is this ? 
could he not as well have made uſe of the old Eccleſiaſtical Word of Ordination ? 
Thirdly he taxeth the Biſhop , that he anſwereth not by what example hands were laid4 
0 bim , or who ſent him, What doth this concern any queſtion between them and 
us * Hands were laid on him by the Example of Chriſt, of his Apoſtles, of the 
Primitive and Modern Church : ſo Chriſt ſent him, the King ſent him, the Church 
lent him , in ſeveral reſpets. He telleth us, that when he had duly conſidered his 
Proteſtant Ordination in King Edwards time, be did not take bimſelf for lawful Dea- 
con 14 all refþe&s, If his Proteſtant Ordination _ a Nullity (as theſe men ay, ) 

F then 
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then he was a lawful Deacon in no reſpe&. Pope Parl the Fourth and Carding 
Pool were of another mind, Then follow his two grand exceptions againſt our Or. 
dination , wherein you ſhall find nothing of your Nags-bead Fable , the former exe 
ception is , that King Edwards Biſhops who gave Orders were out of Orders themſelves 
The Second is, that they miniſtred not Orders according to the right and manner (f jj, 
Catholick, Church. For the former exception, I reter him to the Council of Carthage 
| in St- Auſtins time , and for both his exceptions to Cardinal Pools Confirmation 
\ King Edwards Biſhops and Prieſts, and Paul the Fourth Ratitication of nis AG, jx 

any man have a mind to inquire further into the validity of our Form of Ordinzi. 
on, let him leave theſe Fables and take his ſcope freely. 
To all this they: ſay, that Byhop Jewel anſwers much with profound ſilence. yet 
they add, onely be ſays without auy proof, that their Biſhops are made by firm 414 (1. 
der , and by the Conſecration of the Archbiſhop and other thee Biſhops, and by admiſin 
of the Prince. I expeCted profound ſilence, but I ind a profound anſwer ; this i 
the Firſt time I learned how a man can both keep profound filenee , and anſwer 
pertinently all at once, How doth Dr. Harding go about to take away this anſwer 
For Biſhop Fewel was the defendent , and the burthen of the proof did not reſt up- 
on him? Firlt I pray you how was your Archbiſhop Conſecrated ? If Dr. Harding 4d 
not fee his Confecration , he might have ſcen it if he would. He asks further, 
what Three Biſhops were there in the Realmto lay hands on him? Ask the Queens Letter 
Patents , and they will ſhew you ſeven. What a weak Socratical kind of arguing 
i5 this, altogether by queſtions , without any inference ? It Dr. Harding could have 
id it juſtly , ( and he could have faid it if it had been ſo, ) he ſhould have con- 
futed him boldly, and told him your Metropolitan was Conſecrated in the Nar- 
head by one ſingle Biſhop , in a Phanatical and Phantaſtical manner : but he G 
not ,,he durlt not do it, becauſe he knew it to be otherwiſe, and it was pub- 
lickly known to be otherwiſe. All his exception is againſt our Form, If you bad been 

Conſecrated after the Form and Order which hath ever been uſed , you might bave bad Bi- 

Shops out of France,or at bome in England. It is the Form eſtabliſhed in King Edwad: 
time, and reſtored in Queen Elizabeths time , which Dr. Harding impugneth , not 
that ridiculous Form which they Father upon Biſhop Scory: and their chict objeQion 
againſt that Form, was that vain cavil,that it was not reſtored by A of Parliament, 
which tince hath been anſwered abundantly by an Ac of Parliament. Hereupon 

* he telleth Biſhop Fewel , that his Metropolitan had no lawful Conſecratimy. Though 

{ his Conſecration had not been lawful , yet it might have been valid, but it was both 
legal) and valid. This is all that Dr. Harding hath, which a much meaner Schollar 
than that Jearned Prelate might have adventured upon , without fear of burning 
his Fingers. 

Their next proof againſt our Records, is taken from the contradictions of our 
Writers, Mr. Maſons Regiſters and Records diſagree with thiſe that Mr. Goodwin 
uſed in his Catalogue of Biſhops , ſometimes in the day , ſometimes in the moneth , ſome- 
times in the year. And again , Mr. Maſon, Sutcliffe and Mr. Butler, all ſpeaking of 
Mr. Parkers Conſecration , do all differ one from another in naming bis Conſecraters, Mr. 
Maſon ſaith it was done by Barlow , Scory , Coverdale, and Hodgskins, Mr. Sut- 
clffe ſaith , beſides the Three firſt there was two Suffragans, Mr. Butler ſaith , the Suf- 
fragan of Dover was one, who is not named in the Commiſſion. So as theſe men ſcem #0 
bave bad three diſagreeing Regiſters, IT anſwer , Firſt , that it is ſcarcely poliible to 
avoid crrours in tranſcribing and Printing of ,Books , in the Authors abſence, & 
ſpecially in names and numbers.” To keep a balling and a ftirr about theſe Errata of 
the Pen , ot of the Prefs, is like the barking of little Currs, which trouble the 
whole Vicinage about the Moonſhining in the Water, Such were the molt of 
theſe, 

Secondly , ſuppoſing that ſome very few of theſe were the real miſtakes of the 
Authors, yet innocent miſtakes , which have no plot in them or deſign of interelt 
or Advantage , which conduce neither pro nor contra to any Controvertie that is 01 
foot, they ought not to be axaggerated or preſſed ſeverely 3 It is the Wiſdom of 2 
Wiſe man to paſs by an infirmity. Such are all theſe petty differences. Whether 
Archbiſhop Parker was Conſecrated by Three City Biſhops and Two Suffragan, by 
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by Three City Biſhops and one Suffragan Biſhop, and whether this ene Suffragan 

were Suffragan of Bedford or Suffragan of Dover , conduceth nothing to any Con- 
croverſic which is on foot in the Church , and fignitieth nothing to the validity or 
:nvaliditY » legality or illegality , canonicalneſs or uncanonicalne(s of his Ordinati- 
on. All memories are not ſo happy, to remember names and numbers attcy long 
Jiſtance of time , eſpecially it they entred but by the ear, and were not Ocylis ſub- 
Pr fidelibus. It any man ſhould put me to depoſe ( wanting my notes and mec- 

morials, ) what Prictts did impoſe hands upon me with Archbiſhop Matthews at my 

Prieftly Ordination , or what Biſhops did joyn with my Lord Primate ot Feland at 

my Epiſcopal Ordination , I could not do it exactly.  I.know there were more 

than the Canons do require, at either Ordination: and refer myſelf to the Regiſter, 

whether Two Suffragans or one Suffragan , is an eaſie miſtake , when there were 
Two in the Commithon, and bnt one at the Conſecration : fo is the Suffragan of 
Dover for the Suffragan of Bedford. 

Thirdly , whether theſe werethe faults of the Pen , or the Pres, or the Author: 
yet after retraation it ought not to be objeted. It is inhuman to charge any man 
with that fault , which he himſeIfhad correQted and amended. Biſhop Gordwin 
correded all theſe errours himſeff, without any Monitor , and publiſhed his Cor- 
recon of his errours to the World in Print long fince, in a new Edirion of his 
Book, Likewiſe Dr. Smtcliffe acknowledged his miſtake , and gave order to Mr. 
Myſox to publiſh it to the World, as he did. 

To ground exceptions upon the errours of the Prefs , or the ſlips of the Tongue, 
or Pen , or of the memory , after they have been publickly amended , is like flies 
to delight in ſores , and neglect the body when it is found. I have the ſame errour 
crept into a Book of mine, of | Five ] for | Four, ] how it came 1 know not , 
for the Book was Printed in my abſence : but have corrected it in mine own copy 
and in many copies of my Friends , where I meet with the Book. 

Laſtly there is no danger in_fuch petty differences, fo long as all parties do ſab- 
mit themſelves to the publick Regiſters of the Church, as all theſe Writers do, al- 
though it may be ſome of them were better acquainted with Polemick Writers , 
than with Regiſters , or .the praCtical cuſtoms of the Church of England. The 
very reference or ſubmithon of themſelves to the Regiſter , is an implicit retraQa- 
tion of their errours. As in a City , the Clocks may differ, and the peoples judg- 
ments of the time of the day, - but both Clocks and Clerks muſt ſubmit to the Sun 
Dyal, when the Sun Shineth out , fo all private memorials muſt be , and are ſab- 
mitted to the publick Regiſter of the Church. Where theſe Fathers talk of plura- 
lity of Regiſters, they err becauſe they underſtand not our cultoms. Every Bithop 
throughout the —_— hath one Regiſtry atleaſt , every Dean and Chapter hath 
2 Regiſtry, The Ordinatfions of Prieſts and Deacons , and the Inſtitution of Clerks 
to Benefices , are recorded in the Regiſtries of the reſpeRive Biſhops , in whoſe Di- 
oceſſes they are Ordained and Inftituted. The EleQions of Biſhops, and Inthro- 
niſations , and Inſtallations, in the Regiſtry of the reſpeQive Deans and Chapiters 
and the Confirmations and Confecrations of Biſhops , in the Regiſtry of the Arch- 
bihop where they arc Conſecrated 3 except the Archbiſhop be pleaſed to grant a 
Commilhon to ſome other Biſhops , to Conſecrate the Ele&ed and Confirmed Bi- 
ſhop in ſome other place. But the ſame thing cannot be Recorded originally but 
in one Regiſtery. 


_ ——_—_ 


CHAP, IX 


Dr. Whitaker and Dr. Fulke defended, Biſhop Barlows Confecration juſtified , of John 
Stows Teſtimony , and the Earl of Notinghams, &c. 


=: the Fathers take upon them the office of Judges or Cenfors rather than 
of Advocates. Mr. Maſon ought to bave anſwered as Mr. Whitaker and Me. 
Fulke ( they were both eminent Doforsin the Schools ) who had reaſon to be better m- 
formed of the Records than be, How ? Nay nor half fo well. They were both con- 
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templative men , cloiſtered up in St, Fobx's Colledge , better acquainted with pri, 
mick Writers, than with Records, they were both ordained Deacons and Priefs 
legally , Canonically, according to the Form preſcribed by the Church of England: 
and were no ſuch ill Birds to dehle their own neſts. It the Records of their Ordina. 
tion will fatisfie you , that they were no Enthutiaſts , ( as you imagin, ) you nm; 

quickly receive ſatisfaQtion : but if they had ſaid any thing contrary to our Pu. 
and Canons , you muſt not think to wrangle the Church of England out of a gogd 
poſſeilion , by private voluntary ſpeculations. Let us ſee what theſe Doors ſay x 
you alledge them , for I have not their Books in preſent, Mr. Whitaker faith ] woull 
not have you think, we make ſuch reckoning of your Orders , as t0 hold our own Voeatiny 
unlawful without them, You ſee Dr. Whitaker juſtiheth our Ordination in this very 
place as lawful , and much more plainly cl{ewhere in his writings. That thow 
our Biſhops aud Miniſters be not ordained by Papiſtical Biſhops, yet they are orderly and 
lawſully ordained: Again , The Romanilts account none lawful Paſtors, but ſuch a; a, 
created according to ther Form or Order. Theſe are your two main ObjeCtions againg 
our Ordination, that we are not ordained by Biſhops of your Communion, Thi 
we are not ordained according to the Roman Form. In both of theſe , Dr. Wi. 
taker is wholy for us againſt you , that which he maketh no reckoning of, is you 
Form of Ordination , as it is contradiſtin& from ours, as K is in many things, e 
ſpecially in your double matter and Form in Prieſtly Ordination. 

You ſay, Mr. Fulke ſpeaks more plainly , let us hear him. Tow are highly deci- 
ved , if you think, we efteem your Offices of Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons , better tha 
Laymen : and with all our beart we defie , abhor , deteſt and ſpit at your ſtinking, ores 
fie, Antichriſtian Orders. This is high enough indeed , and might have been ex. 
preſſed in more moderate terms 3 but it is to be expounded , not of the invalidity 
cf your ordination, as if it wanted any Eſſential , but partly in reſpe& of the 
not uſing or abuſing theſe ſacred Offices, and partly in reſpect of the Laws of Ew- 
land. Exceſſes may make an ordination unlawful , although they do not make it 
invalid. Holy orders are an excellent grace , conferred by God for the converſion 
of men \, but if thoſe who have them, inſtead of preaching truth do teach errour 
to his people , and adulterate the old Chriſtian Faith by addition of New Articles, 
they are no. longer true Paſtors, but Wolves which deſtroy the Flock z and fo they 
are not onely no better , but worſe than Laymen, corruptio optimi peſſima. In this 
refpedt they tell you , that your Prieſts and Biſhops are no true Pricſts and Biſhops, 
as Marcellus told his Sowldiers, That they were no true Romans ( who were natural 
Romans ) becauſe they wanted the old Roman virtue, Laſtly , you have habitual 
power to exerciſe theſe offices, but you want actual _ in England , by reaſon 
of the not application, or rather the ſubſtraction of the matter by our Laws 6 
you are no legal Biſhops or Prieſts there, This I take to have been the ſenſe of theſe 
two Doctors. 

Now are we come to their grand Exception, againſt Biſhop Barlow, who was 
one of the Conſecraters of Archbiſhop Parker , whoſe conſecration is not found in 
the Archbiſhops Regiſter 3 and therefore they conclude that he was never conſecre- 
ted. If this objection were true, yet it doth not render Archbiſhop Parker's con- 
ſecration cither invalid or uncanonical, becauſe there were three other Biſhops who 
joined in that conſecration, beſides Biſhop Barlow , -which is the tull number re 
quired by the Canons. But this objeQtion is moſt falſe , Biſhop Barlow was a con- 
ſecrated Biſhop above Twenty years before the conſecration of Archbiſhop Parker. 
They ſhould have done well to have -propoſed this doubt in Biſhop Barlow's litc- 
time , and then they might have had the Teſtimony of his Conſecraters, under an 
Archicpiſcopal or Epiſcopal Seal, for their ſatisfaQtion 3 the Teſtimony of the Ar- 
chicpiſcopal Regiſter , is a full proot of conſecration affirmatively , but it is nota 
full proot negatively 3 ſuch a Biſhops conſecration is not recorded in this Regilter, 
therefore he was not conſecrated. For firſt, The negligence of an officer, or ſome 
croſs accident might hinder the recording. Secondly , Fire or Thieves, or ſome 
ſuch caſualty might deſtroy or purloin the Record, Thirdly , Though it be not 
recorded in this-Regiſter, it may be recorded in another ; the Archbiſhop may, 


and Archbiſhop Cranmer uſually did delegate , or give commillion to = _ 
iſhops 
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Biſhops for conſecration, And though the Work be ordinarily perfexmed at RE 
beth, becauſe of the place , where they may have three Biſhops always preſent with- 
out any farther charge , yet they are not obliged by any Law to conſecrate them 


there, And if there be a ſufficient number of Biſhops near the Cathedral which is 


to be filled , or if the perſon who is to be conſecrated do defire it, they may be 
conſecrated either in that , or any of their own Churches. The Biſhops ot the 
Province of Tork,, by reaſon of the former convenience , are uſually conſecrated at 
Lambeth , yet 1 have known in my time, Biſhop Sinewes of Carlile , conſecrated 
at Tork, upon his own deſire , by the Archbiſhop of Jork, and the Biſhops of Dur- 
ham , Cheſter and Man. A man might fcek long enough tor his conſecration in the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Regiſter, and mils it , but it is to be found in the Re- 
gilter at Tork So the omithon of it in that Regitter, though it be no full proof, 
yet it is 2 probable proof that Biſhop Barlow was not conſecrated there, but it is no 
roof at all that he was not conſecrated elſewhere, 

And this I take to have been the caſe both of Biſhop Barlow , and Biſhop Gardi- 
wer : and although the efluxion of above an hundred years fince, hath rendred it 
mote difficult to tind where it was done, yet by the help of thoſe Records which 
are in the Court of Faculties , I ſhould not deſpair of finding it yet. 

But there are ſo many evident proots that he was conſecrated , that no ingenu- 
ous perſon can have the face to deny it, The firſt reaſon is , his actual poſleilion 
of Four Biſhopricks one after another , St. Aſaph , St. Davids, Bath and wells and 
Chicheſter , in the Reigns of three Princes. They fteign ſome pretenſes why Arch- 
biſhop Parker was not Conſccrated Canonically, becauſe there wanted a competent 
number of Biſhops, though it were moſt falſe : but what can they feign why Bi- 
ſhop Barlow was conſecrated in Henry the Eighths time ? was Henry the Eighth a 
Baby to be jeſted withal ? In Archbiſhop Parkrs caſe, they ſuppoſe all the Biſhops 
to have been ſtark mad , to caſt themſelves down headlong from a precipte, when 
they had a fair pair of ſtairs to deſcend by : but in Biſhop Barlows caſe they ſuppoſe 
all the world to have been aſleep 3 except there had been ſuch an Univerſal ſleep, 
it had been impothible for any man in thoſe days to creep into a Biſhoprick in England 
without Conſecration. To fay he is actually poſſeſſed of a Biſhoprick therefore he 
is Conſecrated, is as clear a Demonſtration in the Engliſh Law , as it is in nature to 
ſay the Sun ſhineth , therefore it is day. 

But it may objected , that he held all theſe Biſhopricks as a commendatory, not 
in Title, as an UſufruQtuary not as a true owner. It is impothble , Uſufructua- 
ries are not eleted and confirmed , but Biſhop Barlow was both ele&ed and con- 
firmed, The Conge d'Eſlire to the Dean and Chapter , the Letters Patrents for his 
confirmation, the commitlion for the reſtitution of his Temporalities, do all prove 
that he was no Uſufrutuary but a right owner, This is a Second Reaſon. 

Thirdly, The ſame Letters Patents that do authoriſe Biſhop Barlows confirma- 
tion, did likewiſe command the Archbiſhop with the athiſtance of other Biſhops to 
Conſecrate him himſelf , or to give a Commithon to other Biſhops to Conſecrate 
him , which if they did not pertorm within a preſcribed time , or perform after a= 
nuther manner than is preſcribed by the Law, it was not onely a loſs of their Bi- 
ſhopricks by the Law of England, but a Premunite or the loſs of all their Eſtates , 
their Liberties, and a caſting themſelves out of the Kings Prote&tion 25. Hen. 8, 
& 20, No men in their right wits would run ſuch a Hazard , or rather evidently 
ruin theraſelves and all their hopes without any need , without any end in the 
whole World. Fourthly , by the ſame Law no man could be acknowledged a Bi- 
ſhop in England, but he who was Conſecrated legally , by Three Biſhops with 
the conſent of the Metropolitan , but Biſhop Barlow was acknowledged to be a 
true Biſhop 3 the King received his homage for his Biſhoprick ; The King comand- 
ed him to be reſtored to his Temporalities, which is never done until the Conſe- 
cration be paſſed, King Henry ſent him into Scotland as his Ambaſſadour with the 

Title of Biſhop of St. Davids 3 and in his reſtitutiou to the Temporalities of that 
See , the King related that the Archbiſhop had made bim Biſhop and Paſtor of the Church 
ef St. Davids, This could not be, if he had not been Conſecrated. 


Fourthly, He was admitted to ſit in Parliament as a Conſecrated Biſhop : for no 
man 
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man can fit there as a Biſhop before he be Conſecrated, it is plain by the Records 
of the Houſe of the Lords, that he did fit in Parliament many times in the 3 1 of Hey: 
ry the Eighth in his Epiſcopal habit , as a Conſecrated Biſhop 3 aud being neither 
a Biſhop of one of the Five Principal Sees , nor a Privy Counſellour , he muſt fe 
and did fit according to the time of his Conlecration , between the Biſhops of Chi. 
chefter and Se. Aſgph. What a ſtrange boldneſs is it to queſtion his Conſecration 
now , whom the whole Parliament , and his Conſecrators among the reſt , giq 
admit without ſcruple then as a Conſecrated Biſhop. 

Sixthly , There is no A& more proper or Eſſential to a Biſhop than Ordination 
What doth a Biſhop that a Prieft doth not ( faith St. Hierom ) except Ordination? Put i 
is evident by the Records of his own See, that Biſhop Bartow did ordain Prieſts and 
Deacons from time? to time , and by the Archbithops Regiſter that he :joyned in E. 
piſcopal Ordination , and was one of thoſe three Biſhops who impoſed hands upon 
Biſhop Buckley , Feb. 19. 1541. 

Seventhly , there is —_—_— trycth a Biſhops Title to his Church more than 
the validity and invalidity of his Leaſes. If Bifhop Barlow had been unconſecrated, 
all the Leaſes which he made in the See of St. Davids , and Bath and Wells \ had 
been void , and it had been the cafieſt thing in the whole World for his Succeſſour 
in thoſe days, to prove whether he was Conſecrated or not , but they never que- 
ſtioned his Leaſes, becauſe they could not queſtion his Conlecration. 

Laſtly an unconſecrated perſon hath neither Antecefſours nor Succeſſours, he 
ſacceedeth no man , no man ſucceedeth him. If a grant of any hereditaments be 
madeto him and his ſucceſſours, it is abſolutely void: not worth a deafnut;ifhe alica 
any Lands belonging;to his See from him and his Succeſſotirs, it is abſolutely yoid: 
but Biſhop Barlow received thePriory of Breckyock, from the Crown,to him and hisSuc- 
ceſſours Riſhops of St. Davids, and in King, Edwards Reign being Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, he Dienated from him and his Succeſſours to the Crown much Land,and recei 
ved back again from the Crown to him and his Succeſſours equivalent Lands. If he 
had been unconſecrated, all theſe Ads had been utterly void. In ſum , whoſoever 
dreameth now, that all the World were in a dead ſleep then, for Twenty Year 
together , whileſt all theſe things were acting , is much more aſleep himſelf, 

To theſe undeniable proots 1 might add as many more out of the Records of the 
Chancery, if there needed any to prove him a Conſecrated. Biſhop, 

As a grant to the ſaid William Barlow Biſhop of St. Davids, to hold in Com- 
mendam with the ſaid Biſhoprick the re&ory of Carew in the County of Pembrock, 
Dated (ob. the 29. Anno 38. Hen. 8. 

A Commiſſion for Tranſlation of William Barlow Biſhop of St. Davids to the Bi 
ſhoprick of Bath and Wells, Dated 3. Feb.2. Edv.6. 

A Committion for the Conſecration of Robert Farrer to be Biſhop of St. Datid:, 
per tranſlationem Wilielmi Barlow &c. Dated 3 Ful. Anno 2, Edu. 6. 

A Commithon for the reſtitution of the Temporalities of the ſaid Biſhoprick to 
the faid Robert Farrer , as being void per tranſlationem Willielmi Barlow. Dated 1. 
Aupuſti Anno 2, Edv. 6. In all which Records, and many more ; he is always 
named as a true Conſecrated Biſhop. 

And Laſtly , in Biſhop Goodwins book de preſulibu Anglie pa. 663. of the Latin 
Edition Printed at Londow Ano 1616, in his Catalogue of the Biſhops of St. Aſa 
num. 37. he hath theſe words.. Gulielmus Barlow Canonicorum Regularium apud 
Biſham prior Conſecratus eft, Feb. 22. Anno 15353 Aprili deinde ſequente Meneviam trat- 
ſlats eft. VVilliam Barlow prior of the Canons Regwlars at Biſham was conſecrated the tw? 
and twentieth Day of February in the year 1535, andin April Following was tranſutes 
to $7, Davids. Which confirmed me in my former conjectuxze, that he was Conlecrt 
ted in Wales, which Biſhop Goodwin by reaſon of his vicinity , had much more 
reaſon to know exaly than we have. 

They ſay Mr. Maſon ackzowledged that Mr. Barlow was the man who Conſecrates 
Parker, becauſe Hodgskins the Suffragan of Bedford was onely an aſſiſtant in that & 
Sion : and the aſſiſtants in the Proteſtant Church do not Conſecrate, By the Fathers leave, 
this is altogether untrue. Neither was Biſhop Barlow the onely man who Conle- 


erated Archbiſhop Parkgr 3 Neither was Biſhop Hodgskjns a meer alliſtant in o + 
10N) 
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&ion 3 Thirdly , Who ſoever do impoſe handsare joynt Conſecraters , with us as 
well as them 3 Laſtly , Mr. Maſon ſaith no ſuch thing as they affirm , but directly 
the contrary , that all the Four Biſhops were equally Conſecraters , all impoſed 
hands , all joyned in the words, and this he proveth out of the Regitter it ſelf , 
L,3. 6 9-1. 8. |: 3.c. 10.9. 9. 

They object He might as well be proved to have heen a Liwful Husband. becauſs be 

had « Woman and diverſe Children, as to have been a Conſecrated Biſhoj b- ca * 
dained and diſcharged all afts belonging to the Order of a Biſhop. What »v 
Barlows Woman pertinent to his cauſe, Are not Governants, and & vo. 
ſides ordinary Maid{crvants, Women ? All which Paſtours not one'y of :. 
Communion , but of their own Society, are permitted to have .; ri3c/ 
Let themſelves be Judges, whether a Woman a Wite, or a Womaui, 2 G:1 | 
or 2 devotels, be more properly to be ranged under the name or notiun of 
Comeaxr3s , fich Women as were prohibited to cohabit with Cleriss by the 
Council of Nice. But to leave the Hypotheſis and come to the Theſis, as being 
more pertinent to the preſent caſe, If a man have cohabitcd long with 
2 Womgri as man and Wife in the General eſtimation of the World, and 
begot © ildren upon her, and dies as her husband without any doubt or dif 
pute during his life and long after , though a!l the witneſſes of their Marriage 
were dead , and the Regiſter loſt , this there conjugal cohabitation and the com- 
mon reputation of the World during his Life uncontroverted , is in Law a ſuffici- 
ent proof of the Marriage 3 but all the World nemine contradicente eſteemed Biſhop 
Barlow as the undoubted Biſhop and Spouſe of his Church. 

They add , Ridky Hooper, Farver were ackyowledged and obeyed as Biſhops in King 
Edwards time , yet were judged by both the Spiritual and Temporal Court not to have 
been Conſecrated. They miltake, they were ngt judged not to have been Confecrated, 
( for their Conſecrations are upon Record , ) but not to have been Conſecrated rity 
Romano, after the Roman Form. And who gave this judgement? Their open ene- 
mics, who made no ſcruple to take away their Lives , whoſe unjuſt judgement 
we do not value a ruſh : but Paul the Fourth and Cardinal Pool, more authentick 
judges of their own party , gave a later judgement to the contrary. 

They ask , bow it is poſſible that Barlows Conſecration ſhould not be found recorded 
(if ever it was, ) as well as bis preferment to the Priory of Biſham , and Eledion and 
Confirmation to the Biſhoprick of St. Aſaph. I anſwer it is very ealie to conceive, I 
have ſhewed him ſundry ways how it may be, and one probable way how it was. 
I defire the Reader to obſerve the extream partiality of theſe Fathers, they make 
itimpothble for the Acts of One Conſecration to beloft or ſtollen, and yet accuſe us 
of forging fifktcen Conſecrations. It is cafier to ſteal fifteen, than to Forge one Act; 

We have often asked a reaſon of them , why the Proteltants ſhould decline their 
own Conſecrations They give us one, The truth is, that Barlow as moſt of the 
Clergy in England in thoſe times were Puritans, and inclined to Zuinglianiſm , there- 
fore they contemned and rejetted Conſecration as a rag of Rome, and were contented with 
the extraordinary calling of God and the Spirit, as all other Churches are, who pretend 
Reformation, It is well they premiſed the truth is, otherwiſe there had not been 
one word of truth in what they ſay. Firſt how do they know this ? It muſt be 
either by relation , but I am confident they can name no Author for it : or by re- 
relation, but that they may not do: or it is ( to ſpeak ſparingly ) their own imagi- 
nation, It is a great boldneſs, to take the liberty to cat aſperſions upon the Clergy 
of a whole Nation. Secondly, How cometh Biſhop Barlow , to be taxed of Puri- 
faniſm ? we meet him a Prior and a Biſhop , we find him in his Robes, in his Ro- 
cet, in his Cope, Officiating, Ordaining, Confirming. He who made no ſcruple 
'0 Ordain and Conſecrate others gratis, certainly did not forbear his own Conle- 
cration with the apparent hazzard of the loſs of his Biſhoprick , out of fcruple of 
Conſcience, Thirdly , This aſperfion is not well accommodated to the times , 
For hel ZLuinglianiſm was but ſhort heeled in thoſe days, when Bithop Barlow was 
Conſecrated , who ſate in Parliament as a conſecrated Biſhop 31. Henr. 8. and = 
Firlt Sermon that ever Zuinglius Preached as a probationer, was in Zack, in th 


Jear 1510, that was in the 10. or 11. year of Henry the Eighth, It there were any 
one 
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one Zninglion in thoſe daycs, upon their grounds , it is moſt likely to have been 


Biſhop Gardiner , for his conſecration doth not appear more than Bilhop Bar. 
lowes, 

But there is yet a greater miltake in itz it is the Anabaptiſts who rejett Ordingg. 
on , and content themſelves with the extraordinary calling of the Spirit , not the Zujn. 

lians, In the Writings of Zuinglius, we find a Letter of him , and Ten other of 
the principal Helvetian Theologians, to the Biſhop of Conftance, beſecching him in 
all humility and obſervance , to favour and help forward their beginnings, a an ex. 
cellent work,, and worthy of a Biſhop : They implore his Clemency, wiſedom, learning 
that he would be the firſt fruits of the German Biſhops : They belcech him by the com. 
mon Chriſt , by that Fatherly affefion which he owes unto them , to look, praciouſly xþon 
them, &c, They court him to ſhew himſelf a Father , and grant the requeſt of bis oj. 
dient Sons. Zuinglius and the Zuinglians liked Biſhops well enough , if he could 
have had them. But the Biſhop of Conſtance of another Communion was their 
Biſhop. 

Here , Meander-like, they make a winding from St. Aſaph back again to Cheap- 
ſide , from Biſhop Barlow's Conſecration to Archbiſhop Parker's. - They ſay , that if 
there had been any other conſecration of Archbiſhop Parker than that of the Nagr-head 
John Stow would not conceal it in bis Annals , who is ſo diligent in ſetting down al 
that paſſed in and about London , and profeſſeth perſonal reſpe& to him , be having related 
the conſecration of Cardinal Pole with ſo many particulars. They add out of Dor 
Champney , that John Stow ackyowledged to many perſons , that the ftory of the Nays. 
head was true. Their ſtory is very low , when they are forced to produce Joby 
Stow , who ſcarce knew what a conſecration was. But what faith he in his Chro- 
nicles ? Not a word, either of the feigned conſecration at the Nags-head , or of the 
true conſecration at Lambeth. But be told it to many perſons by word of mouth , that 
the ſtory of the Nags-bead was very true., It he did, he lied notoriouſly to many 
perſons , but we acquit him of that calumny : let it reſt upon them , who think 
it a meritorious a&t , to advance Religion by any means , true or falſe, we aretoo 
well acquainted with their hearſay reports, They who dare wreſt his printed 
Works, ought not to be truſted what he ſpake by word of mouth , to ſome body, 
whom no body knows. Their Authour faith to ſome perſons , they ſay to many per- 
ſons , thus this Snow-ball increaſeth. Fohx Stow is now dead, and dead mendo 
not bite z yet let us know to whom he ſaid it ? Dr. Champney tells us , they are ti- 
morous , and would not be named. Good reaſon, for they have no names : fo Joby 
Stow is a ſilent witneſs, and they are namelc(s witneſſes, 

So much for the man 3 now for the thing I give three Anſwers; Firſt, it Joby 
Stow were a lover of the truth , he ſhould rather have ſet down the Nags-head or- 
dination ( if there was any ſuch thing ) than the Lambeth ordination. Men would 
ſuppoſe the Lambeth ordination of themſelves, where nothing is ſaid to the contre 
ry, it is preſumed for the Law : but the Nags-head conſecration , had been ſuch 
a conſecration, as never was before, never will follow after. 

Secondly, Their Authours wreſt Foby Stow abominably.. He was no profelt 
Writer of Eccleſiaſtical Annals. It is-true , he mentioneth the conſecration of Car- 
dinal Pole , whether it was his reſpe& to his:eminence , as being a near Kinſman to 
the Queen, a Cardinal, the Pope's Legate, and his grand Minilter , for the recon- 
ciliation of England, or becauſe a toy took him in the head , but not with ſo ma 
ny particulars as the Fathers intimate : all he faith is this, the 21th, of March, Dr. 
Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury was burnt at Oxford, the ſame day Cardinal Pole 
ſang his firſt Maſs at Greenwich in the Fryars Church , on Sunday next he was conſecrs- 
nd, Atchbiſhop of Canterbury ( here was ſpeedy work , ) and the 25th. of March, 
received the Pall with the uſual Ceremonies at Bowes Church in Cheap. Here 1s an0- 
ther Nags-head meeting 3 where he was conſecrated , by whom , after what Form, 
he leaveth the Reader to preſume : but of all the other conſecrations performed in 
Queen Maries time, this diligent Authour mentioneth not ſo much as one 3 of all 
the conſecrations in Queen Elizabeths time, I think not one; of all the conſecre- 
6" in England ſince the Conqueſt , not one, or fo rarely , that they are not t0 


taken notice of, It the Argument of theſe Fathers were of any value, an 
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cow mentioneth not his conſecration at Lambeth, therefore he was not conſecrated 
there, we never had a conſecration in England, fince the Conqueſt , but Cardinal 
poles for he mentioneth none but that which I remember , I am ſure if he men- 
tion any , It 15 molt rarely. If the Fathers argument were good, Archbiſhop Par- 

was never cle&ted, nor confirmed, becaule his election and confirmation are not 
recorded by Fobn Stow : but all our Records, civil as well as Eccleſiaſtical, do te- 
ſtifie the CONTTAary. RIPE : 

Laſtly, If che Fathers would lay afide their prejudice, there is enough in Fobs 
Sw's Annals , to diſcover the falſhood of their lying Fable of the conſecration at 
the Nags-bead. By their account , the Nags-bead conlecration was September 7, An- 
no 1559+ but after this , in relating the ſolemn Obſequies kept in St. Paul's Church, 
for the French King , Fobn Stow calleth him, Dr. Parker Archbiſhop of Canterh: iry 
ee, therefore the Nags-head conſecration is a lying Fable z if he was ſtill Ele, 
he was not then conſecrated, But afterward ſpeaking of his Death , May 17. 
1575. which is the next time I find him mentioned , he ileth him the right Reve- 
rnd Father in God, Matthew Parker Dodor of Divinity , Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Here is no more the word Eled , for after confirmation and conſecration, the word 
Ele ceaſeth, here he is compleat Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

They ſay, they who make no conſcience to falſifie Scripture , will firge Records 3 and 
how notoriouſly the Engliſh Clerg y have falſified Scripture , is demonſtrated ky Gregory 
Martin, I hope none of us did ever attempt to purge St. Pau!'s Epittles, becauſe 
there were in them , Quedam male ſonantia , ſome things that ſounded not well, in the 
point of Juſtification. We deſire good words , until they be able to prove their 
allegation. Rather than be accounted falſihers ofgScripture , we are contented to 
fand to the Vulgar Latin , in any controverſie between them and us. But who is 
the man doth accuſe us of ſo many Falſifications ? one Gregory Martin, one of their 
Fellows, whoſe cenſure we do not weigh a button. This is a new inartificial 
kind of arguing , from the authority of their own Writers. 

But they uſe it much , ſoit followeth in the next words, It is want of charity to 
think, that Stapleton , Harding , Briſtow, and the reft of the Engliſh Catholick, Do- 
Gore , who did forſaks all at home for conſcience ſakg , would publiſh to the world in print 
the nulity of Parker's Ordination , thereby engaging poſterity to commit (0 many damna- 

* ble Sucriledges , in reordaining thoſe who had been validly ordained already , without due 
examination of the matter. This plea is much like that of the old Roman , that his 
Adverſary did not receive the wound with his whole body, that he might have kil- 
ld him fairly. They would have us rather put up the loſs of our Holy orders , 
than the skill of their Doors ſhould be queſtioned. If Reordination be dimnable 
ſacriledge, the authority of your own Doctors may be a hit medium to convince 
your ſelves of Sacriledge, not us of the invalidity of our Ordination. I hope Ste- 
then the Sixth, and Sergius the Third , two Popes, were other manner of men 
than your Engliſh Doors, and did both pretend to examine the matter as duly, 
and to be as averſe from damnable Sacriledge as you, yet they decreed publickly , 
and moſt unjuſtly , ( as you your ſelves do now confeſs ) that all the Holy Orders 
received from Formoſus were void , and compelled all thole who had been ordain- 
ed by him, to be reordained. Bell. de Rom. Pont. l. 4. cap. 12. 

Mr.-Maſon cited the Teſtimony of a witneſs beyond all exception, Charles How- 
ard Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral of England , who acknowledged 
Archbiſhop Parker to be his Kinſman, and that he was an invited Gueſt art his con- 
ſecration at Lambeth, To this the Fathers reply, If this were true , it proves onely 
that there was a good Dinner at Lambeth, which might well be , t» conceal the ſhameful 
conſecration at the Nags-head. It proves there was a good Conſecration, as well as 
a good Dinner, the words are , to honour bis conſecration , and the ſolemnity thereof, 
with his preſence. It had deen ſomething uncivil, to encumber the Tavern with a 
conſecration , and not ſtay at Dinner there. The Earl was invited to the conſe- 
cration at Lambeth , therctore it was at Lambeth, the Earl was not at the Nazs- 
bead ; Mr. Neale himſelf, who ſaw more than ever was a&ed, or ſo much as 
thought of, did not ſee that. Is it the cuſtom when one is invited to a conſecrati- 
on, to come after it is done to Dinners or to invite a Nobleman to a conſecration 
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"_ in one place , and then be conſecrated in another? This had been {© far from cop. y- 
cealing the ſhametfulneſs of ſuch a brainſick conſecration, that it had been x ready tra 
means to divulge it to all the world, 


They add, beſides , we muſt take the Earls Friends word, for the Earls Teſtin ” 
and Mr. Maſon's word for his nameleſs Friend. That is none of Mr, Maſon's fault. 


but Mr. Holywoods, Mr. Conſtables, Mr. Sacroboſcves, Dr. Champneys , Mr, Fj, 

Herberts , Mr. Fitz-Simons , who firſt broached this odious Fable, Mr, Maſon pub- 1 
' liſhed this Relation to the world in Print, while the Earl was yet living, on Pur- 
; poſe that they might enquire and ſatishe themſelves 3 it they did not , they ca 
blame no body but themſelves 3 if they did by themſelves or their Friends, ( as it i 
mot likely they did ) it is evident the anſwer did not content them , and { we 
never heard more of them fince. It had been the greateſt folly in the world, ty 
alledge the Teftimony of ſuch a Nobleman in his Lite-time , contrary ty his own 
knowledge , which might have been diſproved from his own authority , and 
have caſily laid Mr. Maſon flat upon his back. You may remember your own.ca{ 
with the Biſhop of Darham ;, but it was too true to be contradicted then, and to 
late to be contradicted now. 

They ſay , they bring more than one witneſs of the Nags-head conſecration. Pardon 
me, you never produced one yet , and which is leſs than producing , you never 
much as named 2 witneſs, whillt he himſelf was living. In or about the year 160, 
you firſt named Mr. Neale , and innocent Fobn Stow, when they were both dead; 
youmight as well have named the man in the Moon, as Fob Stow : onely I con- 
feſs you named the Bishop of Durham in his lite-time , and you ſee what is the iſſue 
of it 3 and if you had named the others in their lite-times , you mult have expected 
a like iffue, either the perpetual infamy of your witneſs, or the utter confuſion of 
your cauſe, You ſpeak much of the learning, and virtue , and judgment of your 
hear-ſay Witneſſes, who knew how to diſtinguiſh between an Epiſcopal conſecration , and 
a banquet. IT hope you do not mean, that the Earl! of Nottingham did not know 
how to diſtinguiſh between a banquet and a conſecration, if he did not, the High 
Admiralſhip of England was ill committed to him 3 or that he had not as much re- 
gard to his honour and conſcience , as any of your Prieſts, We meddle not with 
their Learning and virtue , but we are no more obliged to take their Teſtimonies 
upon hearſay, than they would take our Teſtimonies. They have given an ac- 
count to God , and know before this time whether they have done well or ill, 

They proceed, The Prieſts and Feſuites, to whom the Records were ſhewed in King 
James his time, proteſted againſt them as forged and improbable, as appearcth by the Te 
ftimony of men yet living , whoſe honeſty cannot be called in queſtion. Father Fait- 
cloth one of the impriſoned Feſuits , teſtified ſo much to many by word of manh 
mouth and in writing, Where is the Writing ? Where is the Proteſtation ? Why are 
they not produced ? Still here are no proofs but upon hearſay. One Eyc-witne(s is 
worth an hundred ſuch, who can ſwear to no more but that they heard it, and 
God knows through how many Huckſters hands. I hope the Biſhop of Durhan's 
caſe will make them more wary for the future. 

But they are angry with ſome Proteſtants, who endeavour to make this well-grounde 
tory a meer Fable , and thereby call many perſons of much more learning , virtue , and 
pru-ence than themſelves, Fools or Knaves, We are plain Macedoyians, who calla 
Fable a Fable, without cither welt or guard; yea, ſo notorious a Fable, that ' but 
that you tell us the contrary, ) we could ndt believe that any one of you did ver 
give any credit to it your ſelves, any morc than the Athenians did bclieve thoſe 
monſtrous Fables of bulls and Minotaurs, which then;(clvcs had raiſed, becauſe ſome 
of their eminent Citizens had deviſed it or related it : but we call no men Fools of 
Knaves, that language is too unmannerly for civil Writers, What new Topick 
this, becauſe we carinot believe a man's relation or his judgment , do we firaight- 

way call him Fool or Knave? Excuſe me, there are credulity , and prejudice , 
and miſtakes} and pious frauds in the World, and none of theſe will willing] 
wear the Livery of Knaves or Fools» We are not of the ſam mind with Pope 
Stephen and Pope Sergius , for the reordaining of thoſe, who had been ordained by 
Formoſus ; yet we do not call them Knaves or Fools, We cannot believe what you 
your 
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CHAP. X 


ers inſiſt too much upon the Authority of their own party , why Conſecr ation is 
en as Reſtitution , the-exatineſs of our Recorde inte, me 
- T ſcemeth to me, that the Fathers inſiſt too much upon the honeſty, and vir- 
| tae, and learning of their own party : In diſpute with an Adverſary, virtuc 
;: like fire, which preſerveth it (elt by being covered with aſhes: but {ſpread abroad 
by oltentation , It 15 quickly extinguiſhed; eſpecially compariſons are odious , and 
beget altercation. We ſay, there is not a Hill ſo high in Lizcolſire, but there is 
another within a mile as high as it : take you the reputation of learning and pru- 
lence, ſo you leave us the better cauſe , and we ſhall be able to defend it well 
enough againſt you. But the main defect in this part of your Diſcourle is this , 
the Biſhop of Chalcedon conteſſeth of Mr. Oldecorn , one of your Order, that he ac- 
knowledged theſe Records to be authentick, and the reſt of the impriſoned Prieſts , 
who viewed the Records, are charged publickly in Print to have done the ſame, 
by Biſhop Goodwin, by Mr. Maſon, every thing ought to be unlooſed the fame 
way it is bound. They were all Scholars and could write, if this charge were 
not true , they ought to have publiſhed a Proteſtation to the world in Print to the 
contrary , whileſt their Adverſaries were living , whileſt the Witneſſes were living : 
but now after they , and their Adverſaries , and the Witneſſes are all fo long dead, 
to talk of a verbal proteſtation to ſome of their Friends, upon hearſay , fignifieth 
nothing. 

—_ we muſt make another winding , and return to Biſhop Barlow : but T hold 
to the clue, in hope at length to get out of this fititious Labyrinth. Henry rhe 
Eighth's Letters Patents , whereby Biſhop Barlow was inſtalled in ( they would ſay 
reſtored to ) the Temporalities of bis Biſhoprick, make mention of bis acceptation and 
Confirmation 3 but none of his Conſecration. why ſhould this Laſt be omitted , if be 
were really Conſecrated ? This objeRtion ſhewerh nothing, but the unskilfulne(s of 
the Fathers in our Engliſh cuſtoms and forms, Let them compare all the reſtituti- 
ons of their friends ro their Temporalities in England, as Cardinal Pools , Biſhop 
Gardiners and the reſt , and they ſhall hind the Form'the very ſame with Biſhop Bar- 
bws 3 I hope they will not concludethence that none of them were conſecrated 
The reaſon of the Form is very prudent in Reſtitution to Temporalties 3 they take 
no notice of any Acts that are purely Spiritual , as conſecration is : but oncly of 
ſach Ads as are Temporal , as acceptation and and confirmation. 

| But if be was reſtored to bis Temporalities not being Conſecrated, he might als fit in 
Parliament without Conſecration. The aſſumption is underitood , but Brſhyp Barlow 
was reſtored to bis Temporalities without Conſecration , which is molt falſe. From the 
converſion of the Nation until this day , they are not able to produce one inſtance, 
of one Biſhop , who was duely elected, ducly confirmed, and duely reftored to 
his Temporalities by the Kings Mandate, without conſecration , or did fit in Par- 
lament without conſecration. He mult fit in Parliament in his Epiſcopal habit; but 
that cannot be before conſecration. It ſeemeth they think that Biſhops fit in Parlia- 
ment, as Temporal Barons : but it is a great miſtake , Biſhops fate in the Great 
Councils of the Kingdom, before the names of Parliament or Barons were heard 
ot in England. 

They bring an argument from the exatineſs of our Records, and that connexion 
that is betwcen Records of one Court and another. The firlt thing necefſary to 
obtain a Biſhoprick in England , is the Kings Conge lire ; that appears in the Rolls. 
Next, the atual Election; that appears in the Records of the Dean and Chapter. 
Thirdly , the Kings acceptation of the Ele&ion, and his commiltion to the Arch- 
biſhop, or four Biſhops in the vacancy, to confirm the Election , and Conlecrate 
the perſon Ele&ed and contirmed legally 3 that appears in the Letters Patents enrol- 
Ggg, 2 led 
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led. Fourthly , the confirmation of the Election before the Dean of the Aro 
but by the Arcbiſhops appointment , ( this is performed always in Bow Church en. 
cept extraordinarily it be performed elſewhere by commilfion 3 ) this ap 21s; 

the Records of the Archbiſhop. Fifthly, The conſecration it ſelf by the Archbiſhon 
and other Biſhops, or other Biſhops without him by virtue of his commillion, this 
appears in the Records of the Protonotary of the See of Canterbury. Laitly, Th, 
rcltitution of the Temporalities; which appears in the Rolls, and his Enthronj. 
fation in the Records of the Dean and Chapter. Every one of theſe takes another 
by the hand , and he who will enjoy a Biſhoprick in England , muſt have them all 

The Chapter cannot ele& without the Kings Conge d'Eſlire. The King never grant; 
Letters Patents for confirmation and conſecration , until he have a certificate of the 
Dcan and Chapters Ele&ion. The Dean of the Arches never confirms , until he 
have the Kings commithon. The Archbiſhop never conſecrates until the EleQion 
be confirmed. And Laſtly, The King never receiveth Homage for the Biſhopriek 
or giveth the Temporalities , nor the Dean and Chapter Enthrone , until after cp. 
ſecration. He that hath any one of theſe Ads , muſt of neceſſity have all that go 
before it in this method : and he that hath the laſt hath them all. But this wx 
more than Mr. Neale, or whoſoever was inventer of that filly Fable , did under. 
ſtand , otherwiſe he would have framed a more poſſible relation. 

Hence they argue , the Records being ſo exatt , how is it poſſible that no Copies of 
Barlows Conſecration-do appear in any Court or Biſhoprick of England ? They miſake 
the matter wholy , the Conſecration ought not to appear in any Court but One, 
that is that Regiſtry where he was Conſecrated , which being not certainly known, 
at ſo great a diſtance of time, is not ſo eafily found, and I believe was never ſought 
for yet further than Lambeth. But all the other Acts do appear in their proper 
Courts z The Kings licenſe , the Dean and Chapters Election , the Kings Letters 
Patents , the Confirmation of the Dean of the Arches , which all go before Conſe. 
cration: and his doing Homage , and the reſtitution of him to his Temporalities , 
and his Enthroniſation , all which do follow the conſecration, and are infallible 
proofs in Law of the conſecration : as: likewiſe his ſitting if\ Parliament, his Or- 
daining of Pricſts , his conſecrating of Biſhops , his letting of Leaſes , his receiv- 
ing of hereditaments to him and his Succeſſours, his exchanging of Lands; al 
which are as irrefragable proofs of his Conſecration , as any man hath to prove that 
ſach perſons were his Parents , either Father or Mother. And when the right Re- 
giſter is ſought, which muſt be by the help of the Court of faculties, I doubt not 
but his Conſecration will be found in the proper place, as all the reſt are. 

Mr. Maſon alledged , that Riſhop Gardiners Conſecration was not to be found in 
the Regiſter of Lambeth, any more than Biſhop Barlows : yet no man doubted of 
his Ordination. They anſwer Firſt, That Mr. Maſon did not ſeek (© ſoliticiouſly 
or diligently for Biſhop Gardiners Conſecration , as for Biſhop Barlows. Then why 
do not they whom it doth concern , cauſe more diligent ſearch to be made ? with- 
out finding the Records of Biſhop Gardiners Conſecration , they cannot accuſe Bi- 
ſhop Barlow of want of conſecration, upon that onely reaſon. Secondly , They 
anſwer, that if Gardiners Conſecration , were as doubtful as Barlows and Parkers, 
they would take the ſame adviſe they give us , to repair with ſpeed to ſome other Church 
of undoubted Clergy. Yes , where will they find a more undoubted Clergy ? They 
may go farther and fare worſe. Rome it felt hath not more exa&t Records , nor a 
more undoubted Succefthon, than the Church of Exglanud. There is no reaſon in 
the World to doubt either of Archbiſhop Parkers Conſccration , or Biſhop Gardi- 
ers , or Biſhop Barlows. Neither doth his conſecration concern us ſo much , 3s 
the Fathers imagin : there were Three Conſecraters ( which is the Canonical num- 
ber ) beſides him. | 

It is high time for the Fathers to wind up, and draw to a concluſion of this Ar- 
gument. That which followeth next is too high and can ſcarcely be tolerated to 
accuſe the pnblick Records and archives of the Kingdom , and to infimulate the 
Primatcs and Mctropolitans of England of Forgery , upon no ground but their own 
imagination, I doubt whether they durſt offer it to a Widow Woman. As to the 
impoſſibility of Forging ſo many Regiſters, in caſe there be ſo many , it is eaſily _ 

| that, 
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that it is 110 more than that the Conſecraters and other perſons concerned , ſhould have con- 
ſpired 10 give in a falſe Certificate , that the Conſecration was performed with all due ce- 
remonies and rites, aud thereby deceive the Courts or make them diſſemble. Should any 
man accuſe the General of their Order , or one of their Provincials, or but the 
Recor of one of their Colledges , oft Forgery and counterfeiting the publick 
Records of the Order how would they ſtorm , and thunder , and mingle Heaven 
and Earth together and cry out. No moderate or prudent perſons can ſuſpet that ſuch 
perſons ſhould damn their Souls , that ſo many pions learned Divines ſhuld engage them- 
ſelves and their poſterity , in damnable Sacriledges , without fear of dinmnation. If a 
man will not believe cvery ridiculous Fable , which they tell by word of mouth 
upon hearſay, they call perſons of more virtue , learning, and prudence than themſelves, 
Fools and Knaves : but they may infimulate the principal Fathers of our Church, of 
certifying molt pernicious lyes under their hands and ſeals, not for a piece of bread, 
which is a poor temptation , but for nothing, that is to make them both Fools and 
Knaves, Is not this blowing hot and cold with the ſame breath ? or to have the 
Faith of our Lord Feſus Chriſt with reſþedt of perſons ? compare the political principles 
of the Church of England with your own, and try if you can find any thing foper+ 
nicious to mankind and all humane ſociety , in ours more than in yours. Com- 
pare the caſe Theology of the Church of Ergland , with your own , and try if you 
can find any thing {0 deſtructive to Morality , to truth , and Juſtice, and conſci- 
ence, as might lead us to perpetrate ſuch crimes more than your ſelves. We are 
not affraid of a parralel, You profeſs great endeavours to make proſelytes, we do 
not condemn Zeal , yet wiſh you had more light with it: even in prudence , which 
you your ſelves extoll, this is not your right courſe , to follow thoſe birds, with 
noiſe and clamour, which you defire to catch. 

In ſum, your an{wer or ſolution is full of ignorant miſtakes. It confoundeth 
civil Rolls and Eccleſiaſtical Regiſters. It ſuppoſeth that our Records are but tran- 
ſcriptions, one out of another 3 whereas every Court Recordeth its own Acts; 
and keeps it ſelt within its own bounds, It taketh notice but of one Conſecrater, 
whereas we have always Three at the leaſt , many times Five or Six. It quite for- 
getteth publick Notaries, which muſt be preſent at every Conſecration with us , 


todraw up what is done into Acts; with us every one of theſe Notaries when he ” 


is admitted to that charge, doth take a ſolemn Oath upon his knees to diſcharge 
his Office faithfully , that is , not to make falſe certificates. Secondly, It is abſurd 
and unſeaſonable , to enquire how a thing came to paſs that never was : you ought 
Firſt to have proved, that our Records were Forged , and then it had been more 
ſcaſonable to have enquired modeſtly , how it came to paſs. Thirdly it is incredible, 
that perſons of ſuch prudence and eminence , ſhould make falſe certificates under 
their hands and ſeals, to the utter ruin of themſelves and all that had a hand in it , 
and no advantage to any perſon breathing. Ir is incredible that thoſe Records 
ſhould be counterteited in a corner , which were avowed publickly for authentick 
by the whole Parliament of England in the Eighth year of Queen Elizabeth ;,- which 
were publiſhed to the World in Print by the perſon moſt concerned , as if he da- 
red all the World to except againſt them: and yet no man offered to except againſt 
them then. Fourthly , It is impoſhble to give in a falſe certificate of a Conſecra- 
tion which was never performed in England , ( eſpecially at Lambeth ) before leſs 
than Thouſands of eye-witneſſes : and that at Lambeth, in the face vf the Court 
and Weſtminſter-hall. Surely they think we Conſecrate in cloſets, or holes, or hay- 
mows. They may even as well fay , that the publick Acts of our Parliaments are 
counterfeited , and the publick Acts of our Synods are counterfeited , and all our 
publick monuments counterfeited. It is none of the honeſteſt Pleas, Negare fattum, 
to deny ſuch publick Ads as theſe. Fifthly , this anſwer is pernicious to mankind, 
It is deſtruQtive to all ſocieties of men , that Biſhops of ſo great eminence, ſhould 
conſpire with publick Notaries, to give in falſe certificates, in a matter of ſuch 
high conſequence as Holy Orders are , without any temptation, without any hope 
of advantage to themſelves or others. It affordeth a large ſeminary for Jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions. It exterminateth all credit and confidence out of the World, and 
inſtructeth all men to truſt nothing , but what they ſee with their eyes. Laſtly , 
Ic 
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it is contradictory to themſelves 3 They have told us, I know not how often d 
tell us again in this Paragraph , that if the Nags-head Conſecration had been falle h 
might bave convinced it by a thonſand witneſſes : Here they make it an eaſfie thins. o 
the Conſecraters and other perſons concerned, t0 conſpire together to give in a falle 4 "1 
cate, that the Conſecration wat performed with all due Ceremonies and Rites, and the ] 
by deceive the Courts , or make them diſſemble. If the World will be deceived ſo pt 
is but right and rcaſon that it be deceived 3 to be deccived by a falſe Certificat J 
that may be convinced by a thouſand Witnefles, is ſelf-deceit, ”u 
But they ſay, this is more poſſible and more probable, than that all the Clergy ſhoull 
conſpire not to produce the ſame Regiſters , when they were ſo bardly preſſed by their Ad- 
verſaries. Theſe are but empty pretences, there was no prefling to produce Reg;. 
ſters, nor any thing objected that did deſerve the production of a Regiſter, SA 
which was obje&ted againſt our Orders in thoſe dayes, was about the Form of Or- 
\ dination, publiſhed by Edward the Sixth , and the legality of our Ordinatioy in 
the time of Queen El:zabeth : the Nags-head Conſecration was never objected in 
thoſe dayes. Beſides , Regiſters are publick enough themſelves, and need no pro- 
duction; and yet our Regiſters were produced, produced by the Parliament 8, Eli- 
zabeth. who cited them as authentick Records, produced and publiſhed to the world 
in Print, that was another produttion. 

They add , Or that ſo many Catholicks ſhould have been ſo fooliſh to invent or Main. 
rain the Story of the Nags-head , in ſuch a time , when if it bad been falſe , they might 
have been convinced by a thouſand Witneſſes. Fear them not, they were wiſer th 
publiſh ſuch a notorious Fable in thoſe dayes3 they might,perchance whiſper itin 
Corners among themſelves, but the boldeſt of them durſt not maintain it, or 6 
je it in Print , tor fear of ſhame and diſgrace. It was folly to give any ear to it 
but it was knavery to invent it: and to do it after ſuch a bungling manner, ( who- 

- ſoever was the Inventor ) was knavery and folly complicated together, | 

If the Fathers write any more upon this ſubje& , I defire them to bring us no 
more hearſay Teſtimonies of their own party z whatſoever eftcem they may have 
themſelves, of their judgment, and prudence, and impartiality. It is not the 
manner of Polemick Writers, to urge the authority of their own Doors to an 
Adverfary, or alledge'the modern practice of their preſent Church. We have our 
own Church, and our own Doctors, as well as they. ” If we would pin our Faith 
to the ſleeves of their Writers, and ſubmit to their judgments, and believe all their 
reports , and let all things be as they would have it, we needed not to have any 
more controverſie with them : but we might well raiſe a worſe controverſic in our 
{clves with our own conſciences. 


CHAP. xLI. 


Of cur Forms of Epiſcopal and Prieſtly Ordination , of Zuinglianiſm , of Archbiſho) 
Laud , of Ceremonies. Our aſſurance of our Orders. 


V E have done with the Nags-head for the preſent 3 that whick followeth 
V next doth better become Scholars , as having more ſhew of truth and 
reality in it. They obje& , that is all the Catholick Rituals , not onely of the Welt, 
but of the Eaſt , there is not one Form of conſecrated Biſhops , that bath not the word Bi- 
ſhops in it , or ſome other words expreſſing the particular authority and power of a Biſp 
diftinfily. But in our Conſecration , there is not one word to expreſs the difference and 
power of Epiſcopacy. For theſe words | receive the Holy Ghoſt } are indifferent to Pricf- 
hood and Epiſcopacy , and uſed in both Ordinations. 1 anſwer , That the Form of E- 
piſcopal Ordination , uſed at the ſame time when hands are impoſed , is the fame 
both in their Form and ours , | Receive the Holy Ghoſt. ] And if theſe words be 
conſidered ſingly in a divided ſenſe from the reſt of the Oftce , there is nothing ci- 
ther in our Form or theirs , which doth diſtinly and reciprocally expreſs Epiſco- 
pal power and authority. But if theſe words be conſidered conjointly in a com- 
pounded ſenſe, there is enough to expreſs Epiſcopal power and authority diſtin 
ly . and as much in our Form as theirs, Firit, 
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Firſt, Two Biſhops preſent the Biſhop Ele& to the Archbiſhop of the Province, 
with theſe words3 Moſt Reverend Father in Chriſt , we preſent to you this godly and 
learned man to be conſecrated Biſhop. There is one expreihon, 

Then the Archbiſhop cauſeth the Kings Letters Patents to be produced an re:d, 
which require the Archbiſhop to conſecrate him a Biſhop. There is a ſcco::d cx- 

efhon. 

4 Thirdly , The new Biſhop takes his Oath of Canonical obedience. 7 A, B. ele- 
fied Biſhop of the Church and See of C. do profeſs and promiſe all reverence and due obe- 
dience to the Archbiſhop and Metropolitical Church of D. and his Succeſſours. $0 God help 
me, &c. This is a third expretſion. 

Next , The Archbiſhop exhorts the whoke Aſſembly to ſolemn Prayer for this 

rſon thus cleRed and preſented , before they admit him to that Office ( that is, 
the Office of a Biſhop, ) whereunto they hope he is called by the Holy Ghoſt, af- 
ter the example ot Chriſt before he did chuſe his Apoſtles, and the Church 
of Antioch, bctore they laid hands upon Paul and Barnabas. This is a fourth ex- 

reltion. 

Then followeth the Litany , wherein there is this expreſs Petition for the perſon 
to be ordained Biſhop 3 We beſeech thee to give thy bleſſing and grace t0 this our Brother 
elefied Biſhop , that he may diſcharge that Office whereunto he is called diligently , to the 
edification of thy Church. To which all the Congregation anſwer , Hear us O Lord 
we beſeech thee. Here is a fifth exprelſion, 

Then followeth this Prayer , wherewith the Lzitany is concluded. Almighty God, 
the Giver of all good things , which by thy Holy Spirit haſt conſtituted divers Orders of 
Menifters in thy Church , vonchſafe we beſeech thee to look graciouſly pon thts thy Ser= 
vant , now called to the Office of a Biſhop. This is a ſixth exprethon. 

Next, The Archbiſhop tellecth him he muſt examine him , before he admit him 
to that Adminiſtration whereunto he is calleds and maketh a folemn Prayer for 
him that God who hath conſt ituted ſome Prophets , ſome Apoſtles, &c. to the edification 
of bis Church, would grant to this bis Servant the grace to uſe the Authority committed 
to him, to edification not deſtruftion , to diſtribute food in due Teaſon to the Family of 
Chriſt , as becometh a faithful and prudent Steward, This authority can be no other 
than Epiſcopal authority $ nor this Stewardſhip any other thing than Epiſcopacy. 
This is a ſeventh exprethon, | 

Then followeth Impofition of Hands , by the Archbiſhop and all the Biſhops 
preſent , with theſe words, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, 8&c. And Lafily , The traditi- 
on of the Bible into his hands , exhorting him to behave himſelf towards the Flock, of 
Chriſt, as a Paſtor , tot devouring but feeding the Plock, All this implieth Epiſcopal 
authority. They may except againtt Chritt's own Form cf ordaining his Apoſtles 
If they will , and againſt the Form uſed by their own Church: but it they be ſuffi- 
cient Forms, our Form is ſufficient. This was the ſame Form which was uſed in 
Edward the Sixth's time, and we have ſeen how Cardinal Pole, and Parl the Fourth, 
confirmed all without exception, that were ordained according to this Formz fo 
they would reunite themſelves to the Roman-Catholick Church: 

They bring, the very ſame Objeftion againſt our Prieſtly Ordination; The Form or 
words whereby men are made Prieſts, muſt expreſs authority and power to conſecrate , 
or make preſent Chrift*s Body and Blood , ( whether with or without Tranſubſtantiation , 
u not the preſent controverſie with Proteſtants, ) Thus far we accord, to the truth of 
the preſence of Chriſt's Body and Blood) ſo they leave us this latitude for the man- 
ner of his preſence, Abate us Tranſubltantiation, and thoſe things which are con- 
ſequents of their determination of the manner of preſence , and we have no diffe- 
rence with them in this particular. They who are ordained Prieſts, ought to have 
power to conſecrate the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Chritt, that is, tomake 
them preſent after ſuch manner as they were preſent at the firlt Inſtirution, whether 
It be done by enunciation of the words of Chriſt , as it is obſerved in the Wit-rn 
Church; or by Prayer , as it is praiſed in the Eaftern Church 3 or whether theſe 
two be both the ſame thing in effect, that is, that the Forms of the Sacraments be 
myltical Prayers, and implicite Invocations. Our Church for more abundant cau- 
ton uſeth both Forms , as well in the Conſecration of the Sacrament , as in - 

ordi- 
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ordination of Prielts. In the Holy Euchariſt , our Conlecration js a repetition of 
that which was done by Chriſt, and now done by him that conſecrateth in the per- 
ſon of Chriſt 3 otherwiſe the Prieſt could not ſay, This is my body. And likewiſe in 
Epiſcopal conſecration, Homo imponit manus , Deus largitur pratiam , Sacerdys ingy. 
nit ſupplicem dexteram , Deus benedicit potente dextera : Man impoſeth bands , Gag og. 
ferreth grace , the Biſhop impoſeth his ſuppliant rigyt band, God bleſſeth with his almigh. 
ty right hand. In both conſecrations Chriſt himſelf is the chief Conſecrater gjj 
then if power of Conſecration be nothing elſe but power to do that which Chrig 
did , and ordained to be done, our Prieſts want not power to conſecrate, Th 
add, In all Forms of ordaining Prieſts , that ever were uſed in the Eaſtern or Weſtern 
Church , is expreſly ſet down the word Prieſt, or ſome other words expreſſing the pr 
Funtion and authority of Prieſthood, &c, The Grecians wſing the word Prieſt or Biſhp 
in their Forms, do ſufficiently expreſs the reſpe&ive power of every Order, but our Re. 
formers did not put into the Form of ordaining Prieſts, any words expreſſing authority y 
make Chriſt” s Body preſent. I anſwer, that it by Forms of ordaining Pricſts , they 
underſtand that Eſſential form of words , which is uſed at the ſame inſtant of time 
whileſt hands are impoſed, I deny that in all Forms of Pricſtly ordination, the word 
Prieſt is ſet down either expretly or equivalently. It is fet down expreſly in the 
Exftern Church, it is not ſet down expreſly in the Weſtern Church. Both the Ef. 
ern and Weſtern Forms are lawful, but the Weſtern cometh nearer to the Inſtitution 
of Chriſt, 

But if by Forms of ordaining they underſtand Ordinals or Rituals , or the intire 
Form of ordaining : both our Church and their Church have not onely equivalent 
expreſhons of Prieſtly power , but even the expreſs word Prieſt it ſelf, whichis 
ſufficient both to dire, and to expreſs the intention of the Conſecrater. Under 
that name the Archdeacon preſenteth them, Right Reverend Father in Chriſt , Ipre- 
ſent unto you theſe perſons here preſent to be admitted to the Order of Prieſthood, Under 
that name the Biſhop admitteth them , well beloved Brethren , theſe are they whom we 
purpoſe by the Grace of God this day to admit | cooptare | into the Holy Office of Prief- 
hood. Under this nams the whole aſſembly prayeth for them , Almighty God, ww- 

\ chafe we beſeech thee 10 look graciouſly upon theſe thy Servants , which this day are caled 
to the Office of Prieſthood, It were to be wiſhed, that writers of controverlics would 
make more uſe of their own eyes, and truſt leſs other mens citations. 

Secondly, I anſwer , that it is not neceſſary , that the Eſſential forms of Sacr- 
ments thould be always ſo very expreſs and determinate , that the words are not 
capable of extenſion to any other matter, if they be as determinate and expref, 
as the example and preſcription of Chriſt , it is ſufficient, The Form of Baptiſm 
is, I Baptiſe thee in the name of the Father , and of the Son , and of the Holy Ghift: 
Not I Baptiſe thee to Regeneration , or for Remiſſion of Sins. There are many other 
kinds of Baptiſms'or waſhings , beſides this Sacramental Baptiſm : yet this Form 
isas large as the inſtitution of Criſt, And theſe general words are ethcacious both 
to regeneration and remiſſion of fins, as well as if regeneration and rcmillion of 
fins had been expreſly mentioned. In this Form of Baptiſm , there is enough an- 
tecedent to dire and regulate both the ations and intentions of the Miniltcr : $0 
there is likewiſe in our Form of Ordination. 

Thirdly , I anſwer , that in our very Eſſential Form of Prieſtly Ordination, 
Prieſily power and authority is ſufhciently expreſſed 3 we need not ſeck for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. The words of our ordinal are clear enough. Firſt , Receive the 
Holy Ghoſt, ( that is the Grace of the Holy Ghoſt) to exerciſe and diſcharge the Offce 
of Prieſthood , to which thou baſt been now preſented, to which thou haſt been now accept- 
ed , and for which we have prayed to God, that in it thou mayeſt diſcharge thy duty fait 

fully and acceptably. | 

Secondly , in theſe words , whoſe ſins thou doſt remit they are remitted , that isnot 
onely by Prieſtly abſolution , but by Preaching , by Baptiſing, by adminiſtring the 
holy Euchariſt , which is a means to apply the alſuffcient Sacritice of Chrilt , for 
the remiltionof Sins. He who authoriſeth a man to accompliſh a work, doth aur 
thoriſe him to uſe all means which tend to the accompliſhment thereof, 

That which is objeQted , that Laymen bave power to remit fins by Baptiſm , but 
yo 
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of s Prieft or a Deacon , nor in thetr abſence , except onely in caſe of neceſſity. St. Au- 
tin gives the reaſon , becauſe no man may invade another mans Office. Laymen may , 
and are bound to inſtruct others in caſe of necellity : yet the office of Preaching and 
;n(truCting, others is conferred by Ordination. The ordinary Office of remitting 
ſins , both þy Baptiſm and by the Holy Euchariſt , doth belong to Biſhops, and 
under them to Prieſts. 

Thirdly , this Prieſtly power to conſecrate is contained in theſe words , Be tho 
s faithful diſpenſer of the word of God , and Sacraments, And afterwards, when the 
Biſhop delivers the Holy Bible into the hands of thoſe who are ordained Pricks , 
Heve thou authority to- Preach the word of God , and Adminiſter the Sacraments, We 
do not deny , but Deacons have been admitted to dittribute and Miniſter the $a- 
craments, by the command or permillion of Prieſts, or as ſubſervient untothem : 
but there is as much difference between a ſnbſervient diſtribution of the Sacrament, 
and the diſpenſing or Adminiſtring of it , as there is between the Offce of a Porter 
who diſtributeth the alms at the gate, and the Office of the Steward who is the 
proper difpenſer of it. Look to it Gentlemen It your own Ordination be valid , 
ours is as valid, and more pure, 

They make the cauſe of theſeadetects in our Form of Ordination, to be, becauſe 
Zuinglianiſm and Puritaniſm did prevail in the Engliſh Church in thoſe days. They be= 
leved yot the real preſence : therefore the y put no word 1m their form expreſſing power to 
eonſecrate, They beld Epiſcopacy and Prieſthood to be one and the ſame thing : Therefore 
they put not in one word expreſſing the Epiſcopal Funttion. This is called leaping over 
the tile before a man comes at it , to deviſe reaſons of that which never was. | Firſt 
prove our defects, if you can : and then find out as many reaſons of them as you 
lit, But to ſay the truth 3 the cauſe and the effect are well coupled together, The 
cauſe, that is the Zuinglianiſm of our predeceſſours , never had any real exiſtence 
in the nature of things, but onely in theſe mens imaginations : So the defects of our 
ordinals are not real but imaginary. Herein the Fathers adventured too far, to tell 
us that we have nothing in our Forms of Ordaining , to expreſs cither the Prieſtly 
or Epiſcopal fanRion : when every child that is able to read can tell them, that we 
have the expre(s' words of Biſhops and Prieſts in our Forms , over and over again , 
aud maintain to all the World that the Three Orders of Biſhops, Prieſts\, and 
Deacons, have been ever from the beginning in the Church of Chriſt, 

This they (ay is the true reaſon, why Parker and bis Colleagues were contented with 


the Nags-head Conſecration , ( that is to ſay, one brainſick whimſie is the reafon of In prefatione: 


another: ) and why others recurred to extraordinary vocation in Dueen Elizabcths time. 
Sly what others ? name one genuine Son of the Church of England if you can? Dr. 
Wiitakers, and Dr. Fulke, who are the onely tw9 men mentioned by you , are both 
profeſſedly againſt you, Dr. Whitakers ſaith we do not condemn all the Order of Biſhops, 
4: be ffly ſlanders us, but onely the falſe Biſhops of the Church of Rome. And Dr. 


F'ulke, for Order and ſcemly Government among the Clergy , there was always one principal, pg pccleſ.can. 
to whom the name of Biſhop or ſuperintendent bath been applied ,wbich room Titus exerciſed 2+ g. $.c. 3: 
" Crete, Timothy in Epheſus, others in other places. Adding, that the Ordination, or {a Titum c. t+_ 


Conſecration , by impoſition of bands , was always principally committed to bim. 

The Fathers proceed , If My. Lawd had found ſucceſs in bis firſt attempts, it is ve- 
1y credible, be would in time have reformed the Form of the Engliſh Ordination. That 
pious and learned Prelate wanted not other degrees in Church and Schools, which 
they omit, He was a great lover of peace, but too judicious to dance after their 
pipe, too much verſed in antiquity to admit their new matter and form, or to at- 
tempt to corre the Magnificat tor ſatisfaction of their humours. But whence had 
they this credible relation ? We are very conhdent, they have neither Author 
nar ground for it, but their own imagination. And if it be ſo , what excuſe 
they have forit in their caſe Divinity, they know beſi: but in ours we cduld not ex- 
cule it from down right calumny. * » 

. They have ſuch an eye at our order and uniformity, that they cannot let our long 
Chaky and Surpleſſes alone. We never hal any ſach animoſities among us about 
Hhh our 


Doors do acknowledg® , that- a Layman cannot Baptiſe ſolemuly , nor in the preſence e. 
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ower to Conſecrate , lignifheth nothing as to this point, For firſt , Their own woody Sans 
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our Cloaks , as ſome of their Religious Orders have had about their Gown; 
for the colour of them , whether they ſhould be black, or white, or Gray 
natural colour of the Sheep; and for the faſhion of them, whether they ſhou] 
or ſhort &c. in ſo much as two Popes ſucceſſively could nor determin it. 
'If Mr. Maſon did commend the wiſdem of the Engliſh Church , for Paring ay 
ſuperfluous ceremonies in Ordination , he did well, Ceremonies are advancemen! 
of Order , decency , modeſty , and gravity in the Service of God, expreifions ' 
thoſe Heavenly defires and diſpoſitions, which we ought to bring along with hy 
to God's Houſe, Adjuments of attention and Devotion, turtherances of edification 
viſible inſtructers, helps of memory, excerciſes of Faith , the ſhell that orefeny? 
the Kernel of Religion from contempt , the leaves that defend the bloſſoms aud th 
fruit 3 but if they grow over thick and rank, they hinder the fruit from comir 
to maturity , and then the Gardiner plucks them off. Thereis great difference be. 
tween the hearty expreflions of a faithful Friend , and the mimical geſtures y, 
fawning flatterer: between theunaffected comelineſs of a grave matron , and g 
phantaitical paintings-, and patchings, and powderings, of a gariſh curteſan, 

When ceremonies become burthenſome by excethve ſuperfluity , or unlawful ct. 
remonies are obtruded , or the ſubſtance of Divine Worſhip is placed in Circum- 
ſtances: or the ſervice of God is more reſpected for human ornaments than for the 
Divine Ordinance 3 itis high time to pare away exteſſes , and reduce things to th 

*Encient mean. 

Theſe Fathers are quite out , where they make it lawful at ſometimes to 24 
but never to pare away: yet we have pared away nothing, which is either preſcribed 
or practiſed by the truc Catholick Church. If our Anceltours have pared away any 
ſach things out of any miſtake, ( which we do not believe , ) let it be made appex 
evidently to us, and we are more ready to welcome it again at the foredoor, than 
our Anceſtours were to caſt it out at the backdoor. 


both 
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Errare poſſumus, beretici eſſe nolumws. 


To conclude, as an impetuous wind doth not blow down thoſe trees which ar: 
well radicated.but cauſeth them to ſpread their roots more firmly inthe earth:ſothe 
concullions of our Adverſarics, do confirm us in the undoubted affurance of the 
truth, and validity, and legality of our Holy Orders. We have no more reaſonto 
doubt of the truth of our Orders , becauſe of the different judgement of an hand: 
ful of our partial Countrey-men, and ſome few forreign Dodors miſinformed by 

"them , than they themſelves have to doubt of the truth of their Orders who were 
ordained by Formoſxs, becauſe two Popes Stephen and Sergius one after another , out 
out of pallion and prejudice, declared them to be void and invalid, 

But ſuppoſing that which we can never grant, without betraying both ourſelves 
and the truth , that there were ſome remote probabilities , that might occaſion ſi- 
ſpicion in ſome perſons prepoſſeſſed with prejudice, of the legality of our Orders 
yet for any man upon ſuch pretended uncertainties, to leave the Communion of that 
Church wherein he was Baptiſed , which gave him his Chriſtian being,, and to Ape 
ſtate to them, where he ſhall meet with much greater grounds of tear , both 
Schiſma and Idolatry , were to plunge himſelf in a certain crime , for fear of as 
uncertain danger. 

Here the Fathers make a bricf repetition of whatſoever they have faid before in 
this diſcourſe, { cither out of diſtruſt of the Readers memory , or confidence 0 
their own atchievements , ) of the Nags-head , and Mr. Neale, and the Proteſtant 
writers , and Biſhop Bancroft , and Biſhop Morton , and the other Biſhops that ſa 
with him the laſt Parliament , ( which being the onely thing alledged by them in 
the Authors life time , and proved ſo undeniably to be falſe, is enough to cor 
demn all thg reſt of their hearſay reports , for groundleſs Fables ) of our Regilter, 
of King Edwards Biſhops , of Biſhgp Barlow, and of the form of our Ordinatio 
direQing him who will clear all thole doubfs, what he hath to do, as it we wear 
their Journymen. Let them not trouble themſelves about that, they are cleared to 


the leaft grain. _ 


D1s cours E WV. Biſbops Vindicated- 


But if they will receive adviſe for adviſe, and purſue a prudential courſe which 
they preſcribe to others 3 if they regard the preſent face of the skie, and look well 
to their own intereſt , and the preſent conjunCture of their affairs : they have more 
need and are more engaged in reputation to defend themſelves, than to oppugn 0- 

IS. 
= they conclude their diſcourſe with this ſhort corollary , How unfortunately was- 
Charles the firſt late King of England , miſinformed in matter of bis Biſhops and Clergy? 
what ſcruple could be bave. bad , if be bad known the truth , to give way tv the Parlia- 
ment , #0 pull down Parliament Biſhops , who were ſo far from being de jure divino, that 
they were not ſo much as de jure Ecclefiaftico ? We thank you Gentlemen for your 

will, the Orthodox Clergy of England are your fear. And you know what 
commonly followeth after fear , hate , odernnt quos metuunt, What pitty it is that 
you were not ot King Charks his Council , to have adviſed him better ? yet we 
obſerve few Princes thrive worſe , than where you pretend to be great miniſters. If 
you had counſelled him upon this ſubje&t, perhaps you might have fourfd him too 
hard for you 3 as another did whoſe heart he burſt with down right reaſon. IF e- 
ver that innocent King had a finger in the bloud of any of that party, that was it, 
to choaka man with reaſon: but certainly that wiſe Prince would notthave much 
regarded your poſitive concluſions , upon hearſay premiſes. 

We hold our Benefices by human right , our Offices of Prieſts and Biſhops both 
by divine right and human right. But put the caſe we did hold our Biſhopricks 
onely by human right, 1s it one of your caſes of Conſcience , that a Sovereign 
Prince may Jultly take away from his Subjes any thing which they hold by 
human right? If one man take from another that which he holds juſtly by the Law 
of man, he is a thief and a robber by the Law of God. Let us alter the caſe a 
little, from our Biſhopricks to their Colledges or their treaſures: If any man ſhould 
attempt to take them from them , upon this ground becauſe they held them but 
by human right , they would quickly cry out with Ploiden, the caſe is altered. Be 


our right Divine, or human, orboth, if we be not able to defend it againſt any - 
thing the Fathers can bring againſt it, we deſerve to loſe its 
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DISCOURSE I. 
as. 


A 


FAIRVVARNING 


To take heed of the 
SCOTISH DISCIPLINE. 


ks being of all others moſt injurious to the Civil Magiſtrate , moſt op- 
preſtive to the SubjeCt, moſt pernicious to both, 


CHAP. I. 
The Occaſion and Subjeft of this Treatiſe, 


a F the Diſciplinarians in Scotland could reſt contented to dote upon 
, their own inventions, and magnifie at home that Diana which 
A themſelves have canoniſed, I ſhould leave them to the beſt School- 
SQ} milircſs, that is, experience, to feel where their ſhoe wrings them; 
and to purchaſe repentance. What have I to do with the regula- 
W tionof Forrcign Churches to burn mine own Fingers with ſnuffing 
other mens candles ? Let them ſtand or fall to their own Ma- 
ſter: it is charity to Judge well of others, and piety to look well to our ſelves. 

But to {ce thoſe very men who plead ſo vehemently againſt all kinds of Tyranny, 
attempt to obtrude their own dreams not onely upon their tellow-ſubjes, but up- 
on their Sovercign himſelf , contrary to the dictates of his own conſcience , contra- 
ry to all Laws of God and Man, yea to compel Forreign Churches to dance after 
their pipe, to worſhip that counterfeit Image which they feign to have fallen down 
from Jupiter , and by force of Arms to turn their Neighbours out of a poſſeltion 
of 1400. years, to make room for their Trojan horſe of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline , 
(2 practice never juſtified in the world but either by the Turk or by the Pope ) 
this puts us upon the defenſive part: they mult not think that other men 
are ſo cowed or grown ſo tame, as to ſtand till blowing of their noſes, whilſt 
they bridle them and ride them at their pleaſure, It is time to let the world ſee 
that this diſcipline which they ſo much adore, is the very quinteſſence of refined 
Popery , or a greater Tyranny than ever Rome brought forth, inconſiſtent with all 
torms of civil Government , deltruQive to all ſorts of policy , a rack to the con- 
(cience, the heavieſt preſſure that can fall upon a people , and ſo much more dan- 
gcrous, becauſe by the ſpecious pretence of Divine inſtitution, it takes away the light, 
but not the burthen of ſlavery. Have patience Reader, and I ſhall diſcover unto 
thee more pride and arrogancie through the holes of a-thred-bare coat, than was 
cver found under a Cardinals cap or a triple Crown. All this I undertake to de- 
monltrate, not by ſome extraordinary practiſes juſtified onely by the pretence of in- 
vincible necellity , ( a weak patrociny for General Doctrine , ) nor by the ſingle 0- 
pintons of ſome capricious fellows , but by their books of Diſcipline , by the Adts 
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of their General andprovincial Afſemblics, by the concurrent votes and writir 5 f 
their Commithoners, i 
I foreſee that they will ſuggeſt that through their fides I ſeek to woung Forrej 
Churches. No, there is nothing which I ſhall convict them of here, but Ihe, 
will be diſavowed, though not by all Pfoteſtant authours, yet by all the Proteſt 
Churches in the world. But I muſt take leave to demand of our Diſciplinarian 
Syn. Gen, who it is they brand with the odious name of Eraſtians , in the Ads of their Parlia. 
16 17- ments and Aﬀemblies, and in the Writings of their ,Commillioners , anq recko 
them with Papiſts, Anabaptiſis, and Independents: is it thoſe Churches wi, m 
Declar* Parl, 1m their Presbyteries of the Sword of Excommunication which they are not able 
164 &© , wield ? ſo did Eraſtzs : or is it thoſe who attribute a much greater power to the 
Chriſtian Magiſtrate in the managery of Eccleſiaſtical affairs than themſc1ve; » & 
did Eraſtus , and fo do all Proteſtant Charches, The Diſciplinarians will ſooner en. 
dure a Biſhop or a Superintendent to govern them , than the Civil Magiltrate, And 
when the Magiſtrate ſhall be rightly informed what a dangerous edg'd- too! their Dj- 
ſcipline is , he will ten times ſooner admit of a moderate Epiſcopacy , than fall jr. 
to the hands of ſuch Huckſters. 
If it were not for this Diſciplinarian humour , which will admit no latitude in 
Religion , but makes each nicety a Fundamental , and every private opinion an ar 
ticle of Faith , which prefers particular crrours bcforc general Truths, I doukt 
not but all reformed Churches might eafily be reconciled. - Before theſe unhappy 
troubles in England, all Proteſtants, both Lutherans a::4 Calvinits , did give unto 
the Engliſh Church the right hand of Fellowſhip 3 the Diſciplinarians themſclvs 
though they preferred their own Church as more pure , ( elſe they were hard-hexr: 
ed ) yet they did not, they durſt nat condemn the Church of England, cither as de. 
feQive in any neceſſary point of Chriſtian picty, or redundant in any thing that 
might virtually or by conſequence overthrow the Foundatidn, 
akemb. Gen, Witneſs that Letter which their General Aſſembly of Superintendents , Patows, 
Anuo 1556. and Elders , ſent by Mr. Fobn Knox to the Engliſh Bithops , whercin they ſtile them 
Reverend 'Paſtours , Fellow-preachers, and Joynt-oppoſers of the Roman Ani. 
Chriſt. They themſelves were then far from a party , or from making the Calling 
of Biſhops to be Antichriſtian. 
But to leave theſe velitations and come home to the point: I will ſhew firſt hoy 
this Diſcipline entrencheth moſt extreamly upon the right of the Civil Magiſtrate: 
Secondly, That it is as grievous and intolerable to the Subject. 
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CHAP. IL 


That this new Diſcipline doth utterly overthrow the Rights of Magiſtrates to convocate Sy 
nods , to confirm their Afs , to order Eccleſiaſtical affairs, and reform the Chu 
within their Dominions. 


LL Princes and States inveſted with Soveraignty of power , do juſtly chal 
lenge to themſelves the right of Convocating National Synods of their ow 
Subjects, and ratifying their Conſtitution, 

And although pious Princes may tolcrate or priviledge the Church to convene 
within their Territories annually or triennially for the excrciſe of Diſcipline, and 
execution of Conſtitutions already confirmed, ( nevertheleſs we ſec how wary the 
Synod of Dort was in this particular , ) yet he is a Magiſtrate of firaw , that wil 
permit the Church to convene within his Territorics , whenſoever, whereſoer 
they liſt , to convocate before them whomſoever they pleaſe, all the Nobles, 4| 
the Subjects of the Kingdom, to change ghe whole Eccleſiaſtical policy of a Cor 
monwealth , to alter the DoGtrine and Religion eſtabliſhed , to take avi 
the Legal Rights and Priviledges of the Subjects, to erc&t new Tribunals and 
Courts of Juſtice, to which Sovereigns themſelves muſt ſubmit , and all thi 
of their own heads, by virtuc of a pretended power given them trom Heaven, 
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contrary to known Laws and lawtul cuſtoms, the Supreme Magiſtrate diſſenting 

and diſclaiming- $ 'ynods ought 10 be called by the Supreme Magiſtrate if be be a Chri-Ench. cand. $. 
ſtian , &C+ And either by himſelf , or by ſuch as be ſhall pleaſe to chooſe for that purpoſe no decres 
he ought to preſide over them. This power the Emperours of old did challenge over gdir, Wm 
General Councils , Chriſtian Monarchs in the blindneſs of Popery over National 1645, pag! 
$ynods, the Kings of England over their Great Councils of old , and their Convo- 161, : 
ation of later times , the Eſtates of the united Provinces in the Synod of D. rt, 

this poWer neither Roman-Cathulick or Proteſtant in France dare deny to his King. 

None have been mere punctual in this caſe then the State of Genevz , where it 15 
expreſly provided , that no Synod or Preſbyter ſhall alter the Eccleſiaſtical policy, or add _ —_—_— 
any thing #0 it , without the conſent of the Civil Magiſtrate. Their elders do not chal. p Gen. nred 
lenge an uncontrolable power as the Commiſſioners of Chriſt , but are Rill called the 15 62: i 
Commiſſioners of the Signiory. The leſſer Council names them with the adviſe of the pag. 68/ 
Miniſtry , ( their conſent is not neceſſary ) the Great Csruncil of 200 doth approve Fe. 20, 
them or xeje&t them. At theend of the year they are preſented to the Signiory, who P*8* 29. 
continue them or diſcharge them as they ſee cauſe, At their-admilfion they take an 

oath, to keep the Eccleſiaſtical Ordinances of the Civil Magiſtrate, The final deter- P*® ? 
mination of DoEtrinal differences in Religion , ( after conference of , and with the 

Eccleſialticks , ) is refered to the Magiſtrate. The Proclamations publiſhed with the 

fund of Trumpet , regiſtered in the ſame Book, do plainly ſhew that the order- pag. Is 

ing of all Eccleliaſtical affairs is aſſumed by the Signiory. 

But in: Scotland all things are quite contrary, the Civil Magiſtrate hath no more 
to do with the placing or diſplacing of Eccleſiaftical Elders , than he hath in the E- 

Ecral Colledge , about the Ele&ion of an Emperour. The King hath no more ; 
Legiſlative power in Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, than a Cobler, that is a tingle vote in caſe 

he be choſen an Elder , otherwiſe none at all, In Scotland Ecclehaſtical perſons 

make, repeal alter their Sanctions every day, without conſent of King or Coun- 

il, King James proclaimed a Parliament to be held at Edenburgh, and little be- ORob. 20 
fore by his letter required the Aſſembly to ab(tain from makjng any innovations in the 1597 x 
Policy of the Church , and from prejudicing the deciſions of the States by their concluſions 

and to ſuffer all things to continue in the condition they were until the approaching Parlia- 

ment, What did they hereupon ? They neglecqed the Kings letter , by their own 

authority they determined all things poſitively , queſtioned the Archbiſhop of St. 

Andrews upon their own Canons , for collating to | , and voting in Parliament, 

according to the undoubted Laws of the Land, Yea to that degree of ſawcineſs 

they arrived, and into that contempt they reduced Sovereign power , that twenty | 
Presbyters, ( no more at the higheſt ſometimes but Thirteen , ſomctimes but ſeven ma bog 
cx eight ) dared to hold and maintain a General Afſembly, ( as they miſcalled it, ) "_ 

after it was diſcharged by the King , againſt his Authority, an infolence which ne- 

ver any Parliament durſt yet attempt. 

By their own authority, long before there was any Statute made to that purpoſe, 1 Book diſc, I 
they aboliſhed all the Feſtivals of the Church , even thoſe which were obſerved in head. | 
memory of the Birth , Circumciſion, Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of our Saviour. 

By their own anthority they decreed the abolition of Biſhops , requiring them 
to reſign their Offices , as not having any calling from Gods word , under pain of Excon- 
munication, And to deſiſt from Preaching until they had a new admiſſion from the General 
Aſembly, And to compleat their own folly added further, that they would diſpoſe 35; Pun; 
of their poſleſſions as the Churches Patrimony in the next Aſiembly, which ridiculous or- * $0. 
dinance was maintained ſtifly by the ſucceeding Synods, notwithſtanding the Sta- 
tute, that it ſhould be Treaſon to impugn the authority of the Three Eſtates , or to pro- 
exre the innovation or diminution af any of them. Which was made on purpoſe to con- Parl 1534, 
tro] their vain preſumption, Notwithſtanding that themſelves had formerly ap- 
proved, and as much as in them lay eſtabliſhed ſuperintendents, to endure for term 1 Book dif. 
of life with their numbers , bounds, falaries larger than thoſe of other Miniſters, cip 4 and 6 
indewed with Epiſcopal power, to plant Churches, ordain Miniſters , allign Sti- head, 
pends, preſide in Synods, dire& the Cenſures of the Church , without whom 
there was no Excommunication, The World is much miſtaken concerning Epi- 

(copacy in Scotland : for though the King and Parliament were compelled by the 
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clamours and impetuous violence of the Presbyters to annex the temporalities of 


G by hahah / naway in Scotle: 
from their Firſt Convertion to Chriſtianity , until theſe unhappy wondice (7 


theſe very temporalities were reſtored by the A of reſtitution , and their fu! row 
was firſt eſtabliſhed Synodically , and afterwards confirmed by the Three L-ftate « 
the Kingdom in Parliament. | , 

By their own authority when they ſaw they could not prevail wit! all their Ite- 
rated indeavours and attempts to have their book of Diſcipline ratified , they ob. 
truded it upon the Church themſelves, ordaining that aff thoſe who þ.4 boyy 
did then bear any Office in the Church ſhould ſubſcribe it , under pain of Excommunicy. 
t0R, 

By their own authority or rather by the like unwarrantable boldneſs they ado 
themſelvesto be heirs of the Prelates and other dignities and Orders of the Church 
ſuppreſſed by their tumultuous violence , and decreed that all Tyths , Rents, Ling: 
Oblations , yea whatſoever had been grven in former times , or ſhould be given in fin: 
times to the ſervice of God, was the patrimony of the Church , and ought to be coll} 
and diſtributed by the Deacons as the Word of God appoints, That to convert atty of thi 
to their particular or prophane uſe of any perſon , is deteftable Sacriledge before God. And 
elſewhere, Gentle-men , Barons , Earls , Lords and others muſt be content to live uþn 
their juſt Rents, and ſuffer the Kirk, to be reſtored to ber liberty, What this liberty i 
follows in the ſame place , all things given in Hoſhitality, all Rents pertaining to Prief; 
Chanteries , Colledges , Chappelries, Frieries of all Orders , the Siſters of the See d 
which ought to be retained ſtill in the uſe of the Kirk, Give them but leave to take 
their breath, and expectthe reſt, The whole Revenues of the Temporalities of Biſkay 
Deans, and Archdeans Lands, and all Rents pertaining. w Cathedral Kirks. Then 
ſuppoſing an objection , that the poſſeſſours had Leaſes and Eſtates, they anſwer, 
That thoſe who made them were theeves and murtherers and had no power ſo to alience 
the common good of the Kirk, They delire that all ſuch Eſtates may be anulled and 
avoided , that all collectours appointed by the King or others, may be diſcharge 
from intermedling therewith , and the Deacons permitted to Tollect the ſame: ye 
to that height of madneſs were they come, as to define and determinin their AL 
ſembly , ( judge whether it be not a modeſt conſtitution for a Synod. ) That th 
next Parliament , the Church ſhould be fully reſtored to its Patrimony , and that nothin 
ſhould be paſt in Parliament until that was Firſt conſidered and appovred, Let all E- 
fates take notice of theſe pretenſions and deſigns. If their projet have not yet 
taken effe&t: it is onely becauſe they wanted ſufficient ſtrength hitherto to accon- 

liſh it. 

, Laſtly , By their own authority , under the ſpecious Title of Feſus Chrift, Kin 
of Kings, and Lird of Lords, the onely Monarch of bis Church , and under pretence d 
his Prerogative Royal , they ercaed their own Courts and Preſbyteries in the molt 
parts of Scotland , long before they were legally approved or received as appeareth 
by their own AQ , alledging that many ſuits bad been made to the Magiſtrate for 
probation of the Policy of the Kirk, which had not taken that bappy effeft which gud 
men would crave: And by azother Act acknowledging that Preſbyteries were then 
eſtabliſhed ( Synodically ) in moſt parts of the Kingdom. And Liltly by the Att 
of another General Aſſembly at Edenburgh , ordaining, that the Diſcipline contained 
in the Atis of the General Aſſembly ſhould be kept , as well in Angus and Mernis as it 
the reſt of the Kingdom, 

You ſee ſufficiently in point of praftice how the Diſciplinarians have trample 
upon the Laws, and jultled the civil Magiſtrate out of his Supremacy in Ecclelu- 
ſical affairs, My next task ſhall be to ſhew that this proceeds not from inanimad- 
vertence or paſſion , but from their Doftrine and Principles. 

Firſt, They teach that no perſons, Magiſtrates , nor others , have power to vi 
in their Synods , but onely Eccleſiaſtical. | 
Secondly, They teach that Eccleſiaſtical perſons have the ſole power of convening 


and convocating ſuch Aſſemblies, All Eccleſiaſtical Afiemblies bave power to convene 


lawfully together , for treating of things concerning the Kirk, They hae power #0 


point times and places. Again , National Aſſemblies of this Conntrey ought alway! L 
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ye retained in their own Liberties, with power to the Kirk to ap point times and places, 


Thus they make it a liberty , that is, a priviledge of the Church, a part of its Pa- 
not oncly to convene, but to convocate whomſocver, whenſocver, where 


tranny , 


{0ever. . | 
Thirdly , For point of power , they teach, that Synods bave the judgment of true AM Edemb, 


Iſe Religion , of Dofrine , Hereſie , 6c. the eleftion, admiſſion , ſuſpenſion, 
== of Miniſters , the determination of all things that pertain to the ar: of : dis 

the Church , the judgment of Eccleſiaſtical matters , cauſes beneficiary , matrimomial, and 

mhers. FJuriſdidion to proceed 20 excommMunication againſt thoſe that rob the Church of 

its patrimony. They have legiſlative power to make rules aud conſtitutions for kzeping 2: Book. diſc} 
und order in the Kirk, They have power to abrogate and aboliſh all Statutes and Ordinat- <P: 7, 

£ ing Eccleſiaſtical matters, that are found noiſom and unprofitable, and agree 


ref concern _ ane 
wt with the time, or are abuſed by the people. And all this without any reclamation , or 2, I2, 


appellation 10 any Fudge, Civil or Eccleſiaftical. | 
Fourthly , they teach , That they have theſe Priviledges not from the Magiſtrate z pook diſc 
or people , or particular Laws of any other Countrey. The Magiſtrate canmt exe- Chap, 1, * 
eute the cenſures of the Church , nor preſcribe any rule bow it ſhould be done , but Eccle- 
ſuftical power floweth immediately from God , and from the Mediatonr Feſus Chrijl. And 
yet farther , The Church cannot be governed by others , than #hoſe Miniſters and Stewards 
{et over it by Chriſt , nor otherwiſe than by bis Laws. And therefore there is no power - beoremata 
in earth that can challenge to it ſelf a command or deminion upon the Church. And hes _— Ex 
again, It 4s probibited by the Law of God and of Chriſt, for the Chriſtian Magiſtrate t0 decrers ya 
invade the Government of the Church , and conſequently to challenge to bimſelf.the rigbt of no4i Theor. 4. 
both Swords , Spiritual and Temporal. And if any Magiſtrate do arrogate ſo much to Theer 8. 
bimſelf 5 the Church ſhall have cauſe 0 complain and exclaim that the Pope is changed 2 
but the Papacy remains, So if Kings and Magiſtrates fiand in their way , they are 
political Popes as well as Biſhops are Eccleſiattical. Whatſoever thelemen do, is is 
the Name of our Lord Feſus , and by Authority delegated from bim alone. Theor. 62, 
Laſtly, they teach , That they have all this power , not onely without the Ma- 
giſtrate , but againſt the Magiſtrate , that is , although be diſſent , and ſend out his T"formatiog 
Probibitions t0 the contrary , Parliamentary ratifications can no way alter Church Canons 9 Scotland 
concerning the Worſhip of God. For Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline ought to be exerciſed , ®* *?- 
whether it be ratified by the Civil Magiſtrate or not. The want of a civil Sanction 
tothe Church ; is but like lucrum ceſſans, non damnum emergens; as it adds nothing Th _ 
toit, (o it takes nothing away from it. If there be any claſhing of Juriſdictions, 
or defe& in this kind, they lay the fault at the Magiſtrates door. Ir is a great fin 
or wickedneſs , for the Magiſtrate to hinder the exerciſe, or execution of Eccleſia- Theor. 82 
ſtical Diſcipline. 
Now we have ſeen the pernicious praQtices of their Synods, with the Dodrines 
from which they flow 3 it remains to diſpel umbrages, wherewith they ſeek to hide 
the uglineſs of their proceedings and principles from the eyes of the World, We 
( ſay they ) do give the Chriſtian Magiſtrate a political power to convocate Sy- 
nods, to preſide in Synods, to ratific the Ads of Synods , to reform the Church. 
We make him the Keeper of both Tables. Take nothing and hold it faſt, here 
are good words , but they fignihe nothing. Truſt me , whatſoever the Diſcipli- 
narians do give to the Magiſtrate , it is alwayes with a ſaving of their own (takes, 
not giving tor his advantage , but their own. For they teach, that this power of 
the Chriſtian Magiſtrate is not private and deſtruQtive to the power of the Church, | 
but cumulative , and onely auxiliary or aſliſting, | Theor. 96, 
| Eclides the power which they call abuſively authoritative , but is indeed miniſte- 
ial of executing their decrees, and contributing to their ſettlement , they aſcribe 
to the Magiſtrate concerning the Acts of Synods, that which every private man 
hath, a judgment of diſcretion , but they retain to themſdves the judgment of Fu- 
rifdiftion, And if he judge not as they would have him , but ſuſpend out of con- 
ſcience the influence of his political power , where they would have him exerciſe 
It, they will either teach him another point of Popery , that is an implicite faith , 
or he may perchance feel the weight of their Church-cenſures , and find quickly 
what manner of men they be , as our late Gracious King Charles , and before 
Kkk 2 him 


off 98, 


A — 
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him his Father , his Grandmother , and his great Grandmother , did all their 

* | col 


Then in plain Engliſh , what is this political power , to call Synods, to pregy 
in Synods , and to ratitie Synods , which theſe good men give to the Magifirae 
and magnitic ſo much ? I ſhall tell the truth. It is a duty which the Magign, 
owes to the Kirk, when they think neceſſary to have a Synod convocateg  , 

Theor. $95 1 ftrengthen their Summons by a civil SanGion, to ſecure them in coming to the Syn 
aid returning from the Synod , to provide them good accommodation , 10 protei them fr, 
dangers, to defend their Rites and Priviledges, to compel obſtinate perſons by civil [1p 
pee , puniſhments t0 ſubmit to their cenſures and decrees, What gets the Magilirate 
all this to himſelf ? He may put it all in his eye , and fee never a whit the wor 
For they declare expreſly , that neither all the power , nor any part of the power , which Sp 
nods bave to deliberate of , or to define Eccleſiaſtical things , ( though it be in relationty 
their own SubjeRs ) doth flow from the Magiſtrate , but becauſe in thoſe things whit 
belong to the outward man , ( mark the reaſon ) the Church ttands in need of the help 
of the Magiſtrate. Fair fall, an ingenuous confeſſion, they attribute nothing to te 
Magiltrate, but onely what may render him able to ſerve their own turns, and 
ſupply their needs. 1 wiſh theſe men would think a little more of the diſtindion 
between habitual and aFxal Juriſdiction, Aﬀter a School-maſter hath his licence © 
teach , yet his actual Juriſdiction doth proceed from the Parents of his Scholar, 
And though he enjoy a kind of Supremacy among them , he muſt not think that 
this extinguiſheth , either his own filial duty , or theirs, 

Like this power of preſiding politically in Synods , is the other power which 
they give him of reforming the Church , that is when the ftate of the Churchis 
corrupted , but not when it is pure, as they take it for granted , that it is , whe 
the Juriſdiction is in their own hands. © Although godly Kings and Princes, ſome. 
2 Book of diſc, »» time by their own Authority , when the Kirk is corrupted, and all things out « 
Chap. to. », order, | ws Miniſters , and reſtore the true ſervice of the Lord, after the e- 

,» ample of ſome Godly Kings of Fxdab , and divers Godly Emperours and King; 

,» alſo in the light of the New Teſtament; yet where the Miniltry of the Kirk s 

,» once lawfully conſtituted, and they that are placed , do their Office faithfully, 

,» all Godly Princes and Magiſtrates ought to hear and obey their voice, and rene- 

,» rence the Majeſty of the Son of God ſpeaking in them, Leave this jugling; who 

» ſhall judge , when the Church is corrupted 3 the Magiſtrates or Church-men #1f 

, the Magiſtrates, why not over you, as well as others ? If the Church-me, 

» Why not others as well as you ? here is nothing to be anſwered , but to beg the 

» queſtion , that they onely are the true Church. Heage another witneſs : [nei 

, and troubleſome times , and in a lapſed ſtate of affairs, when the order inſtitute! 

,, by God in the Church, is degenerated to Tyranny ; to the trampling upon tie 

Theor. 8;, » frue Religion, and opprelling the profeſſours of it, when nothing is ſound, the 
and 85. "  , Godly Magiſtrate may do ſome things, which ordinarily are not lawful, &« 
,, But ordinarily and of common right , in Churches already conſtituted, if a man 

» lic to the Magiſtrate — that he is injured , by the abuſe of Ecclefultr 

,» cal Diſcipline , or if the ſentence of the Presbyteries diſpleaſe the Magiſtrate , & 

,, ther in point of Diſcipline or of Faith, he muſt not therefore draw ſuch cauſes 

Ibidem +» £0 2 civil tribunal, nor introduce a Political Papacy, And as the Magiltrate hath 

»» power in extraordinary cauſes , when the Church is wholy corrupted , to refom 

, Eccleſiaſtical abuſes3*ſo if the Magiſtrate ſhall Tyranniſe over the Church , it 6 

,, lawful to oppoſe him, by certain ways and» means, extraordinary z however 0 

,» dinarily not to be allowed. This is plain dealing , the Magiſtrate cannot law 

fully reform them , but in caſes extraordinary 3 and in caſes extroardinary | 

may lawfully reform the Magiſtrate , by means not to be ordinarily allowed , that is by 

force of arms. See the principles from whence all our miſeries; and the 1oſs of ou 

gracious Maſter , hath flowed , and learn to deteſt them 3 They give the Magiſtroe 

Thea the cuſtody of both tables , ſo they do give the Came to themſelves: they keep the le 
T- 43- cond table, by admoniſhing him he keeps the Firſt table by athiſting them : they 
reform the abuſes of the Firlt table by ordinary right; of the ſecond table extr 
ordinarily, He reforms the abuſes againſt the ſecond table by ordinary right: znd 
the abuſes againſt the firſt table extraordinarily, Put 
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the Magiſtrate , according, to their learning call the Synod to an account 
fr any thing they do ? can he remedy the errours ot a Synod either in Doctrine or 
Diſcipline > No, if Magiſtrates bad power to change, & dimmiſh, or reſtrain the Rights 
if the Church, the condition of the Church , ſhould be worſe , and their liberties leſs, 
"uder @ Chriſtian Magiſtrate , than under an Heathen. For ( ay they ) Parliaments 
and Supreme Senates , are no more Tafalible than S. ynods , and in matters of Faith and 
Diſcipline more apt to err 3 And again , the Magiſtrate 1» #0t judge of Spiritual canſ*s 
eontroverted in the Church, And if be decree any thing in ſuch buſineſſes, according to the 
wiſdom of the fleſh, and not according to the rule of Gods Word, and the wiſdom which is 
from above , he muſt give an account of it unto God. 

" Or may the Supreme Magiſtrate oppoſe the execution of their Diſcipline praQti- 
kd in their Presbyteries , or Synods, by Laws or prohibitions ? No, It is wick-d- 
wr: if be do ſo far abuſe bis viftory , good Chriſtians muſt rather ſuffer extremities , 

obe him. 
_—_— what remedy hath the Magiſtrate , if he find himſelf grieved in this caſe ? 

He may defire and procure a review in another National Synod , that the matter may be 
lawfully determined by Eccleſiaſtical judgement. Yet upon this condition, that notwith- 
funding the future review , the firſt ſentence of the Synod be executed without delay , 
This is one main branch of Popery , and a groſs incrochmeuat upon the right of the 


Magiſtrate. 


But can 


G — 


CHAP. III. 
That this Diſcipline robs the Magiſtrate of the laſt appeal of his SubjeAr. 


He Second flows from this. The laſt appeal ought to be to Supreme Magiſtrate, 
T or Magiſtrates, within his or their Dominions, as to the higheſt Power under 
God. And where it is not ſo ordered, the Common-wealth can injoy no tranquil- 
lity, as we ſhall ſee in the Second part of this Diſcourſe. By the Laws of England, 
if any man find himſelf grieved with the ſentence or confiſtorial proceedings of a 
Biſhop, or of his Officers, he may appeal from the higheſt judicatory of the Church 
to the King in Chancery , who uſeth in that caſe to grant Commitlions under the 

t Seal , to delegates expert in the Laws of the Realm, who have power to give 
[nophnr' and to ſee Juſtice done, In Scotland this would be taken in great (corn, 
aan high indignity upon the Commithoners of Chriſt , to appeal from his Tribunal, 
to the judgement of a mortal man. In the year 1582 , King James by his Letter, 
by his meſſenger , the Maſter of Requeſts , and by an Herald at Arms, prohibited 
the Aſſembly as St. Andrews to proceed in the caſe of one Mongomery , and Mongo-= 
mery himſelf appealed to Czfar, or to King and Council. What did our new Ma- 
ſters upon this ? They leighted the Kings Letter , his Mefſenger, his Herald , re- 
Red the appeal, as made to an incompetent Judge, and proceeded molt violently 
in the cauſe, About Four years after this, another Synod held at St. Andrews, pro- 
ceeded in like manner againſt the Biſhop of that See, for voting in Parliament ac- 
cording to his conſcience , and for being ſuſpeRed to have penned a Declaration , 
publiſhed by the King and Parliament at the end of the Statutes, notwithſtanding 
that he declined their judicature , and appealed to the King and Parliament, When 
did any Biſhops dare to do ſuch As ? There need no more inſtances , their Book 
of Diſcipline it ſelfbeing ſo full in the caſe : from the Kirk there is no reclamation, or ap- 
þelation, to any Judge Civil or Eccleſiaſtical , within the Realm. 


Theor. 95, 


Theor. $51 92, 


Igg2 


Aſs Sr An- 
drews, 1582. 


Als. St. An: 
drews 1 8 6. 


Rcel. Ord. 
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CH A P. IV. 
That it exempts the Miniſters from due puniſhment. 


Hirdly , If Ecclefiaſtick perſons in their Pulpits or Aſſemblies » hall leay 

their Text and proper work to turn incendiaries , Trumpeters of Sedition 
| ſtirring up the people to tumults and diſloyal attempts, in all well ordered 
Kingdoms and Common: wealths, they are puniſhable by the civil Magiſtrate, whoſe 
proper Office it is to take cogniſance of Treaſon and fedition. . It was well aid þ 
a King of France to ſome ſuch ſeditious Shbebas , that if they would not let him 2. 
lonc in their Pulpits , he would ſend them to Preach in anothcr climate, In the 
United Provinces , there want not examples of ſeditious Oratours who for con- 
trolling their Magiſtrates too ſawcily in the Pulpit , have been turned both out of 
their Churches and Cities , without any fear of wreſting Chriſts Scepter out of his 
hand. In Geneva it ſelf, the correion of Eccleſiaftical perſons ( qua tales ) is 
expreſly reſerved to the Signiory. So much our Diſciplinarians have out-done their 
pattern, as the paſſionate writings of heady men out-do the calmer decrees of x 
ltayed Scnate. 

But the Miniſters of Scotlazd have exempted themſelves in this caſe from all ſecu- 
lar judgement, as King Fames (who knew them beſt of any man living) witneſſeth, 
They bid , he was an incom yan in ſuch caſes, and that matters of the Puit 
ought t9 be exempted from the judgement and correttion of Princes. They themſelves 
ſpeak plain enough. It is an abſurd thing , that ſundry of them , ( commiſſaries ) 
having no funttion of the Kirk,, ſhould be Fudges to Minifters , and depoſe them from thei 
rooms, The reaſon holds as well againſt Magiſtrates, as Commiſſaries. To pa 
by the ſawcy and ſeditious expreſſions of Mr. Dury , Mr. Melvil , Mr. Baller qual 
and their impunity. Mr. James Gibſon in his Sermon taxed the King for a perſecu- 
tor , and threatned him with a curſe, that he ſhould die Childlef}, and be the lait of 
his race, for which being convented before the Aſſembly , and not appearing he 
was onely ſuſpended during the pleaſure of his Brethren , ( he ſhould hive been 


ſuſpended indeed , that is hanged.) But at another Aſſembly , in Auguft fol- 


lowing , upon his allegation , that his not appearing was out of his tender care of 
the rights of the Church , he was purged from his contumacy , without once {6 
much as acquainting his Majeſty. | 

The caſe is famous of Mr. David Blake Miniſter of St. Andrews , who had (aid 
» in his Sermon , that the King had diſcovered the treachery of bis heart , in admit- 
, ting the Popiſh Lords into the Country. "That all Kings were the Devils barns, 
,, that the Devil was in the Court , and in the guiders of it, And in his Prayer for 
» the Queen , he uſed theſe words , we mult pray for her for faſtiion ſake , but we 
,y have no cauſe, ſhe will never do us any good. He faid that the Queen of Er 


' » gland ( Queen Elizabeth ) was an Atheiſt , that the Lords of the Selhion were 


,» miſcrcants and bribers, that the Nobility were degencratcd , Godlc(s, Diſſem- 
,» blers, and enemies to the Church, that the Council were holly glaſſes, cormo- 
,» rants, and men of no Religion. I appeal toall the Eſtates in Exrope , what pu 
niſhment could be ſevere enough ſor ſuch audacious virulence > The Engliſh Amr 
baſſadour complains of it 3 Blake is cited before the Council. The Commitlioners 
of the Church plead , that it will be ill taken, to bring Miniſters in queſtion upon ſuc 
rriffling delations , as inconſiſtent with the liberties of the Church. They conclude 
that a Declinatour ſhould be uſed and Proteſtation made againſt thoſe proceedings, lay- 
ing it was Gods cauſe, wherein they ought to ſtand to all hazards. Accordingly a Declina* 
tour was framed and preſented. Blakg deſires to be remitted to the Presbytery , 5 
his Ordinary. The Commithoners ſeat the copy of the Declinatour to all the 
Presbyteries , requiring, them for the greater corroboration of their doings , to ſub- 
ſcribe the ſame, and to commend the cauſe in hand in their private and publick 
Prayers to God , uſing their beſt credit with their flocks for the maintenance thereof, 


The King jultly incenſed herewith , diſchargeth the meeting of the Gy 
w1 
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Notwithſtanding this injunGion they (tay ſtill , and ſend Delegates to the King , to 
repreſent the inconveniences that might infue. The King morc deſirous to decline 
their envy , than they his judgement offers peace. The Comuillioners r-fule it , 
and preſent an inſolent petition , which the King reje&s deſervedly, and the caulc 
was heard the very day that the Princeſs Elizabeths, ( now Queen of Bohemia ) was 
Chrittened, The witneſſes are produced , Mr. Rohert Ponte in the name of the 
Church makes a Proteſtation. Blake preſents a Second Declinatour. The Council 
decree that the cauſe being Treaſonable , is cognoſcible before them. The good 
King (till ſeeks Peace ,' ſends meſſengers, treats, offers to remit but it is labour 
in vain, The Miniſters anſwere peremptorily by Mr. Robert Price their Prolocutor, 
that the liberty of Chriſts Kingdom had received ſuch a wound, by this Uſurpation of the 
rights of the Church , that if the Lives of Mr. Blake and twenty others bad been taken, 
it would not haue grieved the hearts of good people ſo much , as theſe injurions proceedinos. 
The King ſtill wooes and confers. At laſt the matter is concluded, that the Kin 
hall make a Declaration in favour of the Church , that Mr. Blake ſhall onely make 
an acknowledgement to the Queen and be pardoned.But Mr-Blake refuſeth to confeſs 
any fault, or to acknowledge the King and Council to be any judges of his S:rmon, 
Hereupon he is convicted , and ſentenced to be guilty of falſe and Treaſonable ſlanders, 
and his puniſhment reterred to the King. Still the King treats, makes propotitions 
unbeſeeming His Majeſty , once or twicez the Miniſters reje&t them , proclaim a 
Faſt, raiſe a tamult in Edenburgh, petition , prefer Articles 3 the King departeth 
from the City, removeth his Coxrts of Fuſtice, the people repent, the Miniſters per- 
fiſt, and ſeek to engage the Subjects in 2 Covenant for mutual d:fence, One Mr. Walſh 
in his Sermon tells the people , that the King was poſſeſſed with a devil ; yea , with ſe- 
zen devils, that the Subjedts might lawfully riſe and take the Sword out of bis bands. 
The ſeditious incouraged from the Pulpit, ſend a Letter to the Lord Hamilton, to 
come and be their General. He nobly rcfuſeth , and ſheweth their Letter to the 
King Hereupon the Miniſters are ſought tor to be apprehended , and fly into Eng- 
laws, The Tumult is declared to be treaſon by the Eftates of the Kingdom. I 
have urged this the more largely , ( yet as ſuccin&ly as I could ) to let the World 
{ke what dangerous Subjeds theſe Diſciplinarians are , and how inconfiſtent their 
Principles be, with all orderly Socictics. 
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CHAP. V. 


That it ſubjefs the Supreme Magiſtrate to their Cenſures, &c. 


| r -. They have not onely excmpted themſelves , in their Daties of their 
own Function, from the Tribunal of the Soveraign Magittrate., or Supreme 
Senate , but they have ſubjected him and them, ( yea even in the difcharge of the 
Soveraign truſt ) to their own Conſliſtories , even to the higheſt cenſure of Excom- 
munication, which is like the cutting of a member from the Body natural, or the 
out-lawing of a Subjce& in the Body politick, Excommunication , that very En- 
pine, whereby the Popes of old advanced themſelves above Emperours. To diſci- 
Pine mult all the Eſtates within this Realm be Subjef, as well Rulers, as they that are 
ruled, And elſewhere , All men, as well Magiſtrates as Inferiours , ought to be ſubjedt 
to the Judgment of General Aſiemblies. And yet again, No man that is in the Church , 
"gbt to be exempted from Eccleſiaſtical cenſures. What horrid and pernicious miſ- 
cuefs do uſe to attend the Excommunication of Soveraign Magiſtrates , I Icave to 
erery mans memory , or imagination. Such courſes make great Kings become cy- 
Piers, and turn the tenure of a Crown coppy-hold , ad voluntatem Dominorum. 
Nuch Dodrines might bctter become ſome of the Roman Alexanders , or Bmnifaces , 
vr Gregorius, or Pins 9uintus , than ſuch great Profefſours of humility , ſuch great 
i(claimers of authority, who have inveighed o bitterly againſt the Biſhops tor 
their Uſurpations. This was never the practice of any orthodox Biſhop : St. Am- 
'Oſe is miltaken: what he did to Theod»fius was no at of Ecclehialtical jurifdicti- 
2, but of Chriſtian diſcretion. No , he was better grounded, Darid ſaid, Againſt 
thee 
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thee onely bave T ſinned , becauſe be was a King, Our Diſciplinarians abhor the name 
of Authority , but hug the thing , their profethion of bumzlity, is juſt like that Car. 
dinal's hanging up ot a Fiſhers net in his Dining-room, to put him in mind of his 
deſcent : but ſo ſoon as he was made Pope, he took it down, ſaying, The fiſh ww 
canght , now there was no more need of the net. 


CHAP. VL 
That it robs the Magiſtrate of his Difpenſative power. 


| Pe , all ſupreme Magiſtrates do aſſume to themſelves a power of pardoning 

offences and offenders , where they judge it to be expedient. He who believe 
that the Magiſtrate cannot with a good conſcience diſpenſe with the. puniſhment of 
a penitent malefatour, I wiſh him no greater cenſure , than that the penal Laws 
might be duly executed upon him , until he recant his errour. But our Diſciplina. 
rians have reltrained thi; diſpenfative power , in all ſuch crimes as are made capital 
by the judicial Law, as in the caſe of Blood , Adultery , Blaſphemy , &c. Is which 
caſes , they ſay the Offender ought to ſuffer death , as God bath commanded; and, if 
the life be ſpared, as it ought not to be to the Offenders, &c. And, the Magiſtrate ought 
to prefer God's expreſs commandment before his own corrupt judgment , eſpecially in py- 
niſhing theſe crimes which he commandeth to be puniſhed with death. When the then 
Fopith Earls of Angus , Huntley, and Erroll, were excommunicated by the Church, 
and forteited for treaſonable praQtices againſt the King , it is admirable to read with 
what wiſedom,and charity,and ſreetnefs hisMajeſty did ſeek from time totimeto re 
claim them from their errours, and by their unfeigned converſion to the Reformed 
Religion , to prevent their puniſhment. Wherein he had the concurrence of two 
Conventions of Eſtates , the one at Falkland , the other at Dumfermling. And on 
the other ſide, to ſee with what bitterneſs and radicated malice , they were proſe. 
cuted by the Presbyterics , and their Commiſhoners, ſometimes petitioning , that 
they might have no. benefit of Law, as being excommunicated , Sometimes threatning, 
that they were reſolved to purſue them 30 the uttermoſt, though it ſhould be with the li 
of their lives in one day. That if they continued enemies to God and all bis truth, the Cout- 
trey ſhould not brook, both them and the Lords togetber. Sometimes prelling to bave ther 
eftates confiſcated , and their lives taken away ; alledging for their ground , that by 
God's Law they had deſerved death. And when the King urged , that the boſom of 
the Church ſhould be ever open to penitent ſinners, they anſwered, that the Church 
could not refuſe their ſatisfattion, if it was truly offered , but the King was obliged 
do juſtice. What do you think of thoſe that roar out, Juſtice , Fuſtice, now-a-dayz 
whether they be not the right ſpawn of theſe Blood-ſuckers. Look upon the exam 
ples of Cain, Eſau, Iſhmael, Antiochus , Antichriſt , and tell me, it you ever find 
ſuch ſupercilious, cruel , blood-thirſty perſons , to have been pious towards God, 
but their Religion is commonly like themſelves, ftark naught 3 Curſed be their ang, 
for it was fierce, and their wrath , for it was cruel. 

Theſe are ſome of thoſe encroachments which our Diſciplinarians have made up- 
on the rights of all Supreme Magiſtrates : there be ſundry others , which elpecr 
ally concern the Kings of Great Britain , as the loſs of his Tenths , Firſi-fruits, 
and Patronages, and which is more than all theſe , the dependance of his Sub- 
jets : by all which we ſee , that they have thruſt out the Pope indeed but r& 
tained the Papacy. The Pope as well as they , and they as well as the Pope, 
( neither barrel better herings, ) do make Kings, but half Kings, Kingsof tht 
bodies , not of the Souls of their Subje&s : They allow them ſome ſort of Judge- 
ment over Eccleſiaſtical perſons, in their civil capacities, for it is little ( according 
to their rules) which cither is not Eccleſiaſtical, or may not be reduced to Eccleli 
aſtical. But over Eccleſiaſtick perſons , as they are Eccleſiaſticks, or in Ecclelialtt 
cal matters , they aſcribe unto them no judgement in the werld, They fay it car 


Vi on of © not ſtand with the word of God : that no Chriſtian Prince ever claimed , or can 
confinisfioners © claim to himſelf ſuch a power. If the Magiſtrate will be contented to wave his 
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wer in Eccleſiaſtical matters, and over Eccleſiaſtical peffons, ( as they are ſuch, ) 
2nd give them leave to\ do what they liſt , and ay what they liſt in their Pulpits , 
in their Conſiſtories , in their Synods , and permit them to rule the whole Com- 
mon-wealth , in Order to the advancement of the Kingdom of Chriſt ; If he will 
b- contented to become a Subordinate Miniſter to their Aſſemblies , to ſee their de- 
cxees executed, then it may be they will become his good Maſters , and permit him 
to injoy 3 part of his civil power. When Sovereigns are rhnade but acceſfaries, and 
:nferiours do become principals, when ſtronger obligations are deviſed, than thoſe 
of a Subje& to his Sovereign , it is time for the Magiſtrate to look to himſelf, theſe 
are prognoſticks of inſuing ſtorms , the avant curriers of ſeditious tumults. When 
Gpremacy lights into ſtrange and obſcure hands, it can hardly contain it (elf 
within any bounds, Betore our Diſciplinarians be well warmed in their Ecclefia- 
flical Supremacy , they are beginning , or rather they have already made a good 
progreſs in the invaſion of the Temporal Supremacy alſo. 
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CHAP. VII, 


That the Diſciplinarians cheat the Magiſtrate of his Civil Power in Order to Re- 
ligton, 


Hat is their Sixt incroachment upon the Magiſtrate, - and the vertical point of 
Jeſaitiſm. Conſider Firſt how many civil cauſes they have drawn directly 6 
into their conſiſtories , and made them of Eccleſiaſtical cognifance , as fraud in bar- 
gaining \, falſe weights and meaſures , oppreſſing one another , &c. and in the caſe of , pooh aiſe. 
Miniſters , Bribery , Perjury , Thett, Fighting, Uſury , &c. 7 head. 
Secondly , Conſider that all offences whatſoever ate made cognoſcible in their 2 book diſc, 
Conſiſtories, in caſe of ſcandal, yea even ſuch as are puniſhable by the civil ſword Chap. 7, 
, with death: If the civil {word fooliſhly ſpare the life of the offender,yet may not the x hook Uſe 
Kirk be ncgligent in their Office , which is to excommunicate the wicked, 9 head ar 
Thirdly , They aſcribe unto their Miniſters a liberty and power to dire& the Theor. 47: 
Magiſtrate , even in the managery of: civil affairs: to govern the Common-wealth, 
and to eſtabliſh civil Laws is proper to the Magiſtrate : To interpret the word of 
» God, and from thence to ſhew the Magiſtrate his duty , how he ought to go- 
» vern the Common-wealth , and how he ought to uſe the ſword , is comprehend- 
» din the Office of the Miniſter, for the holy Scripture is profitable to ſhew what | 
»is the beſt government of the Common-wealth. And again all the duties of the 
» cond table as well as the Firſt , between King and Subject, Parents and Chil- Theor 47-48. 
» dren, Husbands and Wivcs, Maſters and Servants , &c. are in difficult caſcs a 
» ubje&t of cogniſance and judgement to the Aﬀſemblics of the Kirk. Thus they 
are riſen up from a judgement of direQion to a judgment of Juriſdidtion, and if ,;. 1;eat com. 
any perſons , Magiſtrates or others , dare a& contrary to this judgement of the Al y, g, 
(embly , ( as the Parliament and Committee of Eſtates did in Scotland in the late 
» expedition ) they make it to be an unlawful ingagement , a finful War, con- 
» ary to the Teſtimonies of Gods Servants , and decree the parties ſo offending 
0 be ſuſpended from the Communion , and from their Offices in the Kirk, IT confeſs Mi- 
nilters do well , to exhort Chriſtians to be carectul , honeſt , induſtrions in their 
(pecial callings : but for them to meddleggagmatically with the myſteries of parti- S 
cular trades, and much more with the oficties of State, which never came with- ER 
in the compaſs of their ſhallow capacities, is a mott audacious infolence, and ment O&b. 
an inſufferable preſumption. They; may as well teach the Pilot how to ſicer his 6 1648. 
courſe in a Tempeſt, or the Phyfitian how to cure the diſtempers of his Pagient. 
But their higheſt cheat is that Jeſuitical invention { in ordine ad fpiritualia, ) they 
aſume 2 power in Worldly affairs indire&ly : and in order to the advancement of 
the Kingdom of Chriſt. The Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtry is converſant ſpiritually about crvil 
things. Again muſt 10t duties to God whereof the ſecuring of Religion is a main one , have Thegr 6 "0 
the Supreme and Firſt place; duties to the King a ſubordinate and Second place? The caſe Vindication. 
wasthis. The Parliament levied forces to free their King out of priſon. A meer civil du--P.5 
LI ty 
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Theor. 63+ ty. Butthe Commithoners ot the Afſembly declare againſt it, unleſs the King will Fi 
Vindication give aſſurance under han$nd Seal by Solemn Oath , that he will eſtabliſh the c6- 
p- 5* venant , the Presbyterian Diſcipline , &c. in all his Dominions, and never indeq- 
vour any. change thereof, leatt otherwiſe his liberty might bring, their bygone pm6- 
Humble adviſe ceedings about the League and Covenant into queſtion, there is their power jy or- 
Edend, June dine ad fpiritualia, © The Parliament will reſtore to the King his negative yojce A 
Ip. 2648: meer civil thing. The Commiſſioners of the Church oppoſe it becauſe of the preat da11er, tha 
72H may thereby eome.to Religion, The Parliament name Ofhcers and Comunnders for thear- 
Vindication» 11, A meer civil thing, The Church willnot allow them, becauſe they 


p. 8. + a0 : Oo_Y y want ſuch que 
lihcations as Gods word requires , that is to fay in plain terms, becai:\ 


Cain they w 
not their conftidents. Was there ever Church challenged ſuch an emlperce | 
this ? Nothing in this World is ſo civil or political , whercin th-y do not intereſ} 

- themſelves, in order to the advancement of the Kingdom of Chritt, 

Aſs. Dund, Upon this ground their Synod enacted , that no Scatiſh Merchants ſhould from 

1593, < thenceforth trathque in any of the Dominions of the King of Spain , untithis Mz. 
< jeſty had procured from that King ſome relaxtaion of the rigour of the inquiſiti 
upon pain of excommunication. As likewiſe that the Monday market at Edey 
ſhould be aboliſhcd , it ſeems they thought it miniſtred ſome occaſion to the _ 
of the Sabbath. The Merchants petitioned the King to maintain the liberty of their 
trade, he grants their requeſt but could not protect them , for the Church proſecy 
ted the poor Merchants with their cenſures , until they promiſed to give over the 
Spaniſh trade , ſo ſoon as they had pertected their accounts, and payed their credi- 
tors in thoſe parts. 

But the Shoemakers, who were moſt intereſted in the Monday markets with 
their tumults and threatnings compelled the Miniſters to retract, whereupon it be- 
came a jeſt in the City , that the Sowters could obtain more at the Miniſters bands, than 
the King, So they may meddle with the Spaniſh trade or Monday markets , or any 
thing in Order to Religion. 

Upon this ground they aſſume to themſelves a power to ratifie Ads of 
Parliament , So the Aſſembly at Edenburg enacted , that the Acts made in the 

AF Edemb, . Parliament at Edenburg the 24 of _ 1560, ( without either Commitlhon or 

1597 - Proxie from their Sovereign, ) touching Religion , &c. ſhould have the force of 
« 2 publick Law. And that the ſaid Parliament, fo far as concerned Religion, 
© ſhould be maintained by them , &c. and be ratified by the Firſt Parliament that 
<* ſhould happen to be kept within that Realm, See how bold they make with Kings 
and Parliaments, in order to Religion. I cannot omit that famous ſummons which 
* this Aſſembly ſent out, not onely to entreat , but to admoniſh all perſons truly pro- 
& feſlng the Lord Jeſus within the Realm , as well Noble-men as Barons as thoſe 
of other Eſtates , to meet and give their perſonal appearance at Edenburg the 20 
of Faly cnſuing , for giving their advice and concurrence in matters then to be pro- 
poned , eſpecially for purging the Realm of Popery , eſtabliſhing the policy of the 
Church, and reſtoring the Patrimony thereof to the juſt poſſeſſours, Afſuring ſuch 
as did abſent themſelves, that they ſhould be eſteemed difhmulate profeſſours , un- 
worthy of the fellowſhip of Chriſts lock : who thinks your Scotiſh Diſciplinarians 
know not how to rufftle it ? 

Upon this ground they aſſume a power to abrogate and invalidate Laws and Adts 
of Parliament, if they ſeem diſadvantagions to the Church. Church Aſſemblies 
| © Book aid < have power to abrogate and aboliſh all ſtatutes and Ordinances concerning Eccle- 

þ4 7 Ae, © Gaftical matters, that are found noyloſ and unprofitable , and agree not with 
© the times or-are abuſed by the people. So the Adts of Parliament 1584. at the 

' ©yery ſame time that they were proclaimed , were proteſted againſt at the market 

*croſs of Edenburg by the Miniſters , in the name of the Kirk of Scotland. Anda 

vindicacon © little þefore , whatſoever be the Treaſon of impugning the authority of Parliz- 
p. 12.p. 10: ment, it can be no Treaſon to obey God rather than man, Neither did the Gene- 
< ral Aﬀembly of Glaſgow 163g. &c. commit any treaſon , when they impugned 
<« Epiſcopacy , and Perth-articles, although ratified by As of Parliament, and 
© ſtanding Laws then unrepealed; He ſaith ſo far true , that we ought rather to 
obey God than man, that is , to ſuffer when we cannot AR 3 but to impugn the 
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authority Of a lawful Magittrate, is neither to obey God nor man.God Commands us 
to dye innocent rather than to live nocent, they teach us rather to live nocent, than 
| dye innocent. Away with theſe ſceds of {edition theſe rebellious principles , 
Our Maſter Chrilt hath lett us no ſuch warrant , and the unlound practice of an ob- 
{cure conventicle 15 no (ate patern. The King was ſurprized at Ruthen by a compa- 
ny of Lords and other conſpirators 3 this fact was a plain Treaſon as could be ima- 

ined, and {Oo it was declared 3 ( I fay declared, not made ) in Parliament. Yet 


an Afſembly Gencral ( no man gain-ſaying ) did juſtifie that Treaſon in order to Religion 


as good and acceptable Service to God , their "A , and Native Countrey, requiring 8 6: 
tbe people , and exhort all men to cou- 1552+ 


he Miniſters int all their Churches to commend it to 
eat with the AtiNrs , as they tendred the Glory of God , the full deliverance of the Church, 
and perfeft Reformation of the Common-wealth , threatning all rhoſe who ſubſcribed not 
t0 their judgement with Excommunication. we ſee this is not the Firlt time thar D;C 
ciplinarian Spc&aclcs have made abominable Treaſon to ſeem Religion , it it {-rve 
fr the advancement of the good cauſe, And it were well if they could rett here, 
or their Zeal to advance their Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty, by force of Arms, and 
effuſion of Chriſtian blood , would confine it (elf within the limits of Sco:{zud: No, 
thoſe bounds arc two narrow tor their pragmatical &- And tor buſic Bithopsin 


ather mens Dioceſſes , ſee the Articles of Sterling 
ligion at bome , and prom-ting the work of Reformation Wroad, in England and Ireland, 
he referred to the determination of the General Aſſembly ( of the Kirk ) or their Com- 
miſtoners. What, is old Edenburg turned new Rome, and the old Presbyters young 
Cardinals, and their conliftory a conclave , and their committees a jundo for propa- 
gating the Faith ? Themſelves ſtand moſt in need of Reformation 3 If there be 
1mote in the eye of our Church, their is a beam in theirs. Neither want we at 
home God be praiſed , thoſe who are a Thouſand times fitter for learning , tor 
piety, for diſcretion , to be reformers, than a few giddy innovators. This I am 
ſure , ſince they undertook our cure againft our wills , they have made many fat 
Church-yards in England. Nothing is more civil , or Eſſential to the Crown, then 
the Militia , or power of raiſing Arms, Yet we have ſeen in the attempt at Rxthen 
in their Letter to the Lord Hamilton , in their Sermons, what is thcir opinion. 
They infinuate as much in their Theorems , It is lawful to reſiſt the Magiſtrate by cer- 
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at the ſecuring and ſetling Re- + 


tain extroardinary ways or means , not to be ordinarily allowed. Te were no difficult Theor 84, 


task out of their private Authors, to juſtihe the barbarous Acts that have bzen com- 
mitted in England. BuM ſhall hold my ſelf to their publick actions and records, 
4 mutinous company of Citizens forced the Gates of Halyrood-houſe , to ſearch for s 
Prieft , and plunder at their pleaſure. Mr. Knox was charged by the Council to have 


been the Author of the ſedition , and further , t0 bave convocated his Majeſties Subjefis gang 


by Letters miſſive when be pleaſed. He anſwered that he was no Preacher of Rehel- 
hon, but taught people to obey their Princes in the Lord ; | I fear he taught 
them likewiſe , that he and they were the competent judges , what is obedicnce 
inthe Lord. ] He confeſſed bis convecating of the Subjefts by virtne of a command 
from the Church, to advertiſe the brethren when he ſaw a neceſſity of their meeting , eſpe» 
cialy if he perceived Religion to be in peril, Take another inſtance, The Aftembly having 


1562: 


received an anſwer from the King , about the Tryal of the Popiſh Lords , not to their con- AF+ Eden 
tentment , reſolve all to convene in Arms at the place appointed for the Tryal ; whereupon *"** 1593 


ſome were left at Edenburg, ts give timely advertiſement to the reſt, The King at bis re- 
turn gets notice of it , calls the Miniſters before him , ſhews them what an undutiful part 
it was in them to levy Forces, and draw bis Subjefis into Arms withont bis warrant. 
The Miniſters pleaded , that it was the cauſe of God, in defence whereof they could nos 
be deficient. This is the Presbyterian wont, to ſubje& all cauſes and perſons to 
their conſiltories , to ratific and aboliſh civil Laws, to confirm and pull down Par- 
laments, to levy Forces , to invade other Kingdoms, to do any thing reſpeRive- 
ly to the advancement of the gooJ cauſe, and in Order to Religion. 
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CHAP. VIII 
. That the Diſciplinarians challenge this exorbitant Power by Divine Right. 


Ehold both Swords, Spiritual and Temporal, in the hands of the Prechyte. 

ry 3 the one ordinarily, by common right, the other extraordinarily ; the 
one belonging dire&ly to the Church , the other indirealy; the one of the King. 
dom of Chritt, the other for his Kingdom, in order to the propagation of Relig 
on. Sce how theſe Hocas pocaſes , with ſiripping up their ſleeves and profellions 
of plain-dealing , with declaiming againſt the Tyranny of Prelates , under the 
pretenſe of humility and Miniſterial duty , have wreſted the Scepter out of the 
hand of Majeſty, and jugled themiclves into as abſolute a Papacy, as ever was within 
the walls oft Rome. O Saviour , behold thy Vicars , and ſce whither the pride o 
the Servants of thy Servants is aſcended. Now their conliſtorics are become the 
Tribunals of Chrift. That were ſtrange inde:d ! Chriſt hath but one Tribunal , his 
Kingdom is not of this nog Their determinations paſs for the Sentences o 


Chriſt, Alas there is too muchſpCtion, and paſſion, and ignorance in their Preghy. 
teries, Their Synodal Acts gO'for the Laws of Chriſt. His Laws are immutable, 
mortal man may not preſume to alter them, or to add to them but theſe men ar 
chopping and changing their conſtitutions every day. Their Elders mult be look 
ed upon as the Commiſſioners of Chriſt, It is impoſhble ! Geneva, was the firſt City 
where this Diſcipline was hatched , though fince it hath lighted into huckſter 
hands. In thoſe days they magnified the platform of Geneva , for the patters 
ſhewed in the Mount, But there, the Presbyters at their admithion take an Oath, to 
obſerve the Eccleſiaſtical Ordinances of the ſmall, great , and General Council of 
that City. Can any man be ſo ſtupid, as to think , that the high Commitlioners of 
Chritt ſwear tealty'to the Burgers of Geneva ? Now forſooth their Diſcipline is be- 
come the Scepter of Chriſt , the Eternal Goſpel. ( Sce how ſucceſs exalts mens de 
fires and demands. ) In good time , where did this Scepter lye hid for 1500. y 


| that we cannot find the leaſt footſteps of it in the meaneſt village of Chriſtendom? 


This world draws towards an end 3 was this diſcipline fitted and contrived for the 
world to come ? Or how ſhould it be the Eternal Goſpgl ? When cvery man ſes 
how different it is from it ſelf, in all Presbyterian Churcfies, adapted and accom- 
modated to the civil policy of each particular place where it is admitted , except 
onely Scotland , where it comes in like a Conquerour, and makes the civil power 
fioop and ſirike topſail to it, Certainly, it it be the Goſpel, it is the Fifth Goſpel, 
for it hath no kindred with the other Four. There is not a Text which they wrt 
againlt Epiſcopacy , but the independants may with as much colour of reaſon, 
and truth , urge it againſt their Presbyteries. Where doth the Goſpel diſtinguih 
between temporary and perpetual Rules? Between the Government of a Perſon, 
and of a Corporation? There is not a Text which they produce for their Presby- 
tery, but may with much more reaſon be alledged for Epiſcopacy , and more 
greeable to the analogy of Faith , to the perpetual practice and belick of the Catho- 
lick Church , to the concurrent expoſitions of all Interpreters , and to the other 
Texts of Holy Scripture 3 for until this new model was yeſterday deviſed , none 
thoſe Texts were ever ſo underſtood, When the praQtiſe uſhers in the DoCtrine 
it is vety ſuſpicious, or rather evident, that the Scripture was not their rule & 
their reformation , but their ſubſequent excuſe. This ( jure divino ) is that which 
makes their ſore incurable , themſelves incorrigible , that they Father their own 
brat upon God Almighty, and make this Muſhroom which ſprung up but the other 
night, to be of Heavenly deſcent, It is juſt like the Do@rine of the Popes Inf 
libility, which ſhuts the door againſt all hope of remedy. How ſhould they be brougit 
to reform their errours, who believe they cannot err, or they be brought to renopnc: 


. their drowſie dreams, who take it for granted, that they are divine Revelations! 


And yet when that wiſe Prince , King Famer, a little before the National Aſem- 


bly at Perth , publiſhcd in Print 55 Articles or Queſtions , concerning the _ 
tainty 
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his Diſcipline, and the vanity of their pretended plea of Divine right, 
nd concerning the errours and abules crept into it, for the better preparation of 
- "nen to the enſuing Synod , that Miniſters might ſtudy the point beforehand , 
2 1 {peak to the purpoſe z they who ltood affected to that way , were extremely 
an TY To give a particular account , they knew well it was impollible 3 bac 
wr chiefeſt trouble was, that their foundation of Divine right , which they had 
yeh out all this while to be a ſolid rock , ſhould come now to be queſtioned for a 
king quagmire 3 and (6 without any oppoſition they yielded the bucklers. Thus 
+ continued , until theſe unhappy troubles , when they (tarted aſide again like bro- 
__ bowes. This plant thrives better in the midſt of tumults, than in the time of 

ice and tranquillity. The Elm which ſupports it, is a factious multitude, but a 
prudent and couragious Magiltrate nips it in the bud, 


ny of [q 


CHAP. I X. 


That this Diſcipline makgs a monſter of the Commonwealth, 


E have ſeen how pernicious this Diſcipline ( as it is maintained in Scot- 
VV land, and endeavoured to be introduced into England by the Covenant) 
:: to the ſupreme Magiſtrate , how it robs him of his Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical at- 
fairs, and of the lalt appeals of his own Subjects, that it exempts the Presbyters 
from the power of the Magitirate, and ſubjects the Magiſtrate to the Presbyters, 
that it reſtrains his diſpenſative power of pardoning , deprives him of the depen- 
dence of his Subjes, that it doth challenge and uſurp a power paramount , both 
of the Word , and of the Sword 3 both ot Peace and War, over all Courts and 
Eſtates , over all Laws Civil and Ecclehiaftical , in order to the advancement of the 
Kingdom of Chriſt , whereof the PreSbyrers alone are conſtituted Rulers by God, 
and all this by a pretended Divine right, which takes away all hope of remedy , 
antil it be hifſed out of the world : in a word , that it is the top-branch of Popery, 
a greater tyranny than ever Rome was guilty of. It remains to ſhew how diſadvan- 
tageous it is alſo to the Subject, 


Firſt , to the Commonwealth in general, which it makes a monſter, like an - 


Amphiſhbaina , or a Serpent with two heads, one at cither end. It makes a co- 
ordination of Soveraignty in the ſame Society, two Supremes in the ſame King- 
dom or State, the one Civil, the other Eccleſiaſtical, than which nothing can be 
more pernicious, either to the conſciences , or the Eſtates of Subjets, when it falls 
out ( asit often doth ) that from theſe two heads iſſue contrary comrnands 3 If the 
Trumpet give an uncertain ſound , who ſhall prepare himſelf to the battel ? Much more 
when there are two Trumpets , and the one ſounds an Alarm, the other a Retreat. 
What ſhould the poor Souldier do in ſuch a caſe ? or the poor Subje& in the other 
caſe ? if he obey the Civil magiſtrate , he is ſure to be excommunicated by the 
Church 3 if he obey the Church, he is ſure to be impAſoned by the Civil magiſtrate; 
What ſhall become of him ? I know no remedy , but according to Solomox's ſen- 
tence, the living Subje& muſt be divided into two, and the one half given to the 
one, and the other half to the other. For the oracle of Truth hath ſaid , that oxe 
man cannot ſerve two Maſters. But in Scotland , every man muſt ſerve two maſters, 
and ( which is worſe ) many times diſagreeing maſters, At the fame time, the 
Civil magiſtrate hath commanded the Feaſt of the Nativity of our Saviour to be 
obſerved.and the Church hath forbidden it. At theſametime,the King hath ſummoned 
the Biſhops to fit and Vore in Parliament, and the Church hath forbidden them. 
In the year 1582. Monſieur La-mot , a Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
with an aſſociate, were ſent Ambaſſadours from France- into Scotland : The Mini- 
ſters of Edenburgh approving not his meſſage, ( though meerly civil, ) inveigh in 
their Pulpits bitterly againſt him, calling his white Croſs the badge of Antichriſt , 
and himſelf the Ambalſad,ur of a murtherer, The King was aſhamed , but did not 
know how to help itz the Ambaſſadours were diſcontented, and deſired to be gofie, 


the King willing to preſerve the ancient amity between the two Crowns , and to 
diſwils 
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diſmiſs the Ambaſſadours with content , requires the Ma iſtrates of Ede” 
feaſt them at their departure 3 ſo they did : Bur to hinder this Feaſt, upon he p 
day preceding , the Miniſters proclaim a Faſt to be kept the ame day the Feaſt > 
appointed and to detain the people all day at Church, the three Preachers _ 
three Sermons, one after another , without intermiltion, thundring out curſ x 
againſt the Magiſtrates and Noblemen which waited upon the Ambaſſadours by he 
Kings appointment, Neither ſtayed they here, but purſued the- Magiſtrates with 
the cenſuxes of the Church, for not obſerving the Faſt by them proclaimed , ang 
with much difficulty were wrought to abſtain from Excommunicating of them 
which cenſure , how heavy it falls in Scotland, you ſhall ſee by and by. T9 come 
yet nearer, the late Parliament in Scotlaud enjoyned men to take.up Arms , for de. 
livery of theis King out of Priſon 3 the Commithoners for the Aſſembly diſallowed 
it, and at this preſent, how many are chaſed out of their Countrey ? How man 
are put to publick repentance in ſackcloth? How many are excommunicatcd , for 
being obedient to the Supreme Judicatory of the Kingdom, that is, King and Pr. 
liament ? Miſerable is the condition of that people, where there is ſuch claſhir 
and interfering of Supreme Judicatories and authorities. If they ſhall pretend that 
this was no Free Parliament z Firſt , they affirm that which is not true; cither that 
Parliament was free, or what will become of the reſt? Secondly, this Plea will 24. 
vantage them nothing 3 for ( which is all one with the former ) thus they make 
themſelves Judges of the validity or invalidity of Parliaments, 


CHAP. X 
That this Diſcipline is moſt prejudicial #0 the Parliament. 


Rees the Eſſential Body of the Kingdom#we are to »proceed to the repreſents 
' tive Body , which is the Parliament, We have already ſeen, how it attributes 
a power to National Synods to reſtrain Parliaments , and to abrogate their Ads, 
if they ſhall judge them prejudicial to the Church. We need no other inſtance, to 
ſhew what ſmall account Presbyteries do make of Parliaments , than the late Parli- 


. ament in Scotland, Notwithſtanding that the Parliament had declared their reſolu- 


tion to levy Forces wigoronſly , and that they did expets as well from the Synods and Pre 

sbyteries , as from all other His Majefties good Subjefis , a ready obedience to the Com- 

mands of Parliament, and Commintee of Bftates, The Commillioners of the Aſem- 

bly not ſatisfied herewith , do not onely make their Propoſals, that the grow: of 
the War , and the breaches of the Peace , might be cleared : that the union of he King- 

doms might be preſerved : that the Popiſh and Prelatical party might be ſuppreſſed: that 

His Majeſties Offers concerning Religion might be declared wnſatisfatiory : that before bis 

Majeſties reſtitution to the exerciſe of bis Royal power , be ſhall firſt engage bimſelf byſo- 

kmn Nath undgr bis hand and ſeal , to paſs Afr for the ſettlement of the Covenant and 
Presbyterian Government in all bis Dominions , &c, And never to oppoſe them, or 
endeavour,the change of them, (an Uſurer will truſt a Bankrupt upon eaſier tearms. 
than they will do their Soveraign, and Laſtly , that ſuch perſons onely might be 
intruſted,, as had given them no cauſe of jealouſie , { which had been too much, 
and more than any Eſtates in Exrope will take in good part from half a dozen 
wag — But afterwards by their publick Declaration t9 the whole Kirk,and King- 
dom , fet forth that not being ſatisfied in theſe particulars , they do plainly diſtent and 
diſagree , and declare that they are clearly takes in their conſciences , that the Et- 
gagement is of dangerous conſequence t0 true Religion z prejudicial to the liberty of the 
Kirk, favourable to the malignant party , inconſfitens with the Union of the Kingdom : 
contrary t0 the word of God and the Covenant, wherefore they cannot allow either Miniſters 
or any other whatſoever to concur and cooperate in it , and truſt that they will keep them- 
ſelves free in this buſineſs ,- and chooſe afflifiion rather than iniquity. And to lay the 
truth , they made their word good. For by their power over the Church-men and 
by their influence upon the people, agd by threatning all thoſe who cngaged in 
that ation with the cenſures of the Chilrch , they retarded the Levies , they de- 
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erred all Preachers trom accompanying the Army to do Divine Offices. And when 

&, Peters Keys would not ſerve the turn , they made uſe of St. Pauls ſword , and 
athered the Country together in arms at Machleen-moor to Oppoſe the expedition, 

: So if the high Court of Parliament will ſet up Presbytery , they mult reſolve to 

:1croduce an higher Court than themſelves, which will overtop them tor eminen- 

cy of authority , for extent of Power, _and greatneſs of Priviledges , that is fl 

National Synod. = 

Firſts for Authority, the one being acknowledged to be but an humane convention, 
the other affirmed confidently to be a Divine inſtitution. The one hiting by v1 ve 
of the Kings writ, the other by virtue of Gods writ. The one as Councellers of 
the Prince , the other as Ambaſſadours and Vicars of the Son of God. The 0: as 
Burgeſſes of Corporations , the other as Commithoners of Chriſt, The one Jud g= 
ing by the Law of the Land , the other by the Holy Scriptures. The one taking 
care for this Temporal life , the other for Eternal life. 

Secondly , for power , as Curtius laith, ubi multitudo vana religione capta ejt , me- 
lus vatibus ſuis quam ducibus paret , where the multitude is led with ſuperſtition , 
they do more readily obey their Prophets than their Magiſtrates. Have they not 
reaſon? pardon us, O Magiſtrate, thou threatneſt us with priſon , they threaten 
as with Hell-fire. Thy ſentence deprives us of civil protection, and the benefit of 
the Law , fo doth theirs indirectly , and withal makes us (trangers to the common- 
wealth of Iſrael. Thou canſt out-law us , or horn us, and contiſcate our Eſtates 
their Keys do the ſame alſo by conſequence , and moreover deprive us of the prayers 
of the Church , and the comfortable uſe of the Bleſſed Sacraments. Thou canft 
deliver us to a Purſevant, or commit us to the Black Rod, they can deliver us 
over toSathan, and commit us to the Prince of darkneſs. 

Thirdly , for Priviledges, the Priviledges of Parliament extend not to treaſon . 
felony, or breach of Peace : but they may talk Treaſon, and A treaſon , in their 
Pulpits and Synods without controlment, They may ſecurely commit not onely 
petilarciny but Burglary , and force the door of the Palace Royal. They may not 
onely break the peace, but convocate the Subjects in Arms, yea give warrant to 
2 particular perſon, to convene them by his Letters millives, according to his 
diſcretion, #n order to Religion. Ofall which we have ſeen inſtances in this diſcourſes 
The Priviledges of Parliaments are the Graces and conceſſions of man , and may be 
taken away by human Authority , but the priviledges of Syriods they ſay are from 
God, and,cannot without Sacriledge be taken away by mortal man. The Two 
Houſes of Parliament cannot name Commitlioners to fit in the intervalls, and take 
care ne quid detrimenti capiat reſpublica , that the Commonwealth receive no preju- 
dice 3 but Synods have power to name Vicars-general, or Commitlioners , to fit 
in the intervalls of Synods, and take order that neither King rior Parliament nor 
people do incroach upon the Liberties of the Church. If there be any thing to 
do, they are (like the Fox in Zſops Fables , ) ſure to be in at one end of ir, 


P—"——_ 


CHAD. 2gL 
That this Diſcipline is oppreſſive to particular perſons, 
Ye pm particular perſons this Diſcipline is too full of rigour , like Dyacos 


Laws that were written in blood. Firſt in leſſer faults , inflicting Churc': &.- ; ..... 
cenſures yu light grounds. As for an uncomely geſture , for a vain word , tor «7 5%. 


luſpition of covetouſneſ(s or pride, for ſuperfluity in rayment, either for colt or fa- 


ſhion, for keeping a table above a mans calling or means , for dancing at a wed-1 Bouk 4i{c. 
ding , or of Servants in the Streets , for wearing a mans hair a-la-mode , for not 7 2% 


paying of Debts, for uſing the leaſt recreation upon the Sabbath ; though void 
of ſcandal, and conſiſtant with the duties of the day. I with they were acquaint- 
ed with the practice of all other Proteſtant Countries. But if they did but ſee one 
of thoſe skirmifſes which are obſerved in ſome places , the Pulpit, the Conliſtory , 
the whole Kingdom would not be able to hold them. What digladiations have 


three 
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there been among ſome of their Set about ſtarch and cuffes, &e. juſt like thoſ 
grave Debates which were ſometimes among the Franciſeans, about the colour and 
taſhion of their Gowns? They do not allow men a latitude of diſcretion in an 
thing. All men, even their Superiours, mult be their Slaves or Pupils. It is ! 
they begin their cenſurcs with admonition , and if a man will confels himſelf a ge. 
linquent , be ſorry for giving the Presbyters any offence, and conform himſelf in 
his hair , apparel, diet , every thing, to what theſe rough-hewen Caro's ſhall 
{cribe , he may elcape the ftool of repentance, otherwiſe they will proceed apainkt him 
for contumacy , to Excommunication, 

Secondly , this Diſcipline is opprethve in greater faults: the ſame man is Puniſh» 
ed twice for the ſame crime 4 Firlt y by the Magiſtrate , according to the Lawes 
God and the Land, for the offence: then , by the cenſures of the Church for the 
ſcandal. To this agrees their Synod , Nothing forbids the ſame fault in the ſame my 
to be puniſhed one way by the political power, another way by the Eccleſiaſtical ; by that 
under the formality of a crime with corporal or pecuniary puniſhment \ by this l wider the 
formality of ſcandal with ſpiritual cenſures. And their Book of Diſcipline , If the 6. 
vil Sword fooliſhly ſpare the life of the offenger , yet may not the Kirk be negligent in 
| book o heal their office, Thus their Liturgy in expreſs terms, All crimes which by the Law of Gud 
P. 44 n deſerve death , deſerve alſo excommunication. Yea, though an offender abide an if. 
| fitc,, and be abſolved by the ſame, yet may the Church injoyn him publick ſatife- 
ion: or if the Magiſtrate ſhall not think fit in his judgment , or cannot in conſc 
ence proſecute the party upon the Churches intimation, the Church may admoniſh th 
Magiſtrate publickly : and if no remedy be foun&, excommunicate the offender; 
47 firſt for his crime , and then for being ſuſpefed to have corrupted the Fudge. Obſere 
firſt, that by hook or crook they will bring all crimes whatſoever, ;great and ſmall, 
within their juriſdiction, Secondly , obſerve that a Delinquents tryal for his like, 
is no ſufficient ſatisfaction to theſe third Cate”s. Laſtly obſerve, that to ſatisfhe their 
own humour, they care not how they blemiſh publickly the reputation of theM 
giſtrate upon frivolous conjeQures, 

Thirdly, add to this which hath been faid , the ſeverity and extreme rigour of 
their Excommunication , aftex which ſentence, xo perſon ( his wife and Family one- 
ly excepted ) may have any kind of converſation with bim that is excommunicate, 
may not eat with bim , nor drink, with bim , nor buy with bim , or ſell with bim, 
may not ſalute him , nor ſpeak, to bim, | except it be by the licence of the Precbytery, 

/ His children begotten and born after that ſentence , and before his reconciliation to th 
Church , may not be admitted to baptiſm , until they be of age to require it ; or the n- 
ther , or ſome ſpecial friend , being a member of the Church, preſent the child, abbo- 
ring and damning the iniquity and obſtinaze contempt of the Father, Add farther, that 
upon this ſentence, Letters of Horning ( as they uſe to call them in Seotlend ) do 
follow of courſe, that is , an outlawing of the party , a confiſcation of his goods 
a putting him out of the Kings proteCtion, fo as any man may kill him, andbe 
unpuniſhed : yea , the party excommunicate is not ſo much as cited to hear theſe ſe 
tal letters granted. Had not David reaſon to pray , Let me fall into the hands of th 

59 Articl, Lord, not into the hands of men, for their mercies are cruel. Crael indeed, that when 
1596. a man is proſecuted for his life, perhaps juſtly , perhaps unjuſtly , ſo, as appearing 
and hanging are to him in effect the ſame thing , yet if he appear not, this pitiful 
Church will excommunicate him for contumacy : Whether the offender be convil in 
Scot, Lit. 49 judgment, or be fugitive from the Law, the Church ought to | pom to the ſentence 
Excommunication , as if the juſt and evident fear of death did not purge away cor 
tumacy, 
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CHAP. XIL 
Thatthis Diſcipline is burtful to all orders of men, 


Aſtly , this Diſcipline is burthenſom and diſadvantageous to all orders of men: 
| The Nobility and Gentry mult expect to tollow the fortune of their Prince. 
upon che abatement of Monarchy in Rome, remember what diſmal controverſics 
lid preſently ſpring up between the Patriciz and Plebeii, They ſhall be ſubjected to 
the cenſures of a raw, heady Novice, and a few ignorant artificers 3 they ſhall loſe 
{ll their advowſons of ſuch Benefices as have cure of ſouls ( as they have tarely 
found in Scotland ) for every Congregation ought to chooſe their own Paſtor ; they ſhall 
ha7zard their Appropriations an Abbey-lands: A facriledge which their National 
Synod cannot in conſcience tolerate, longer than they have ſtrength ſufficient to 0- 
rerthrow it 3 and if they proceed as they begin, the Presbyters will in a ſhort time 
either accompliſh their deſign , or change their foi They ſhall be bearded and 
mated by every ordinary Presbyter : witneſe that infolent ſpeech of Mr. Robert 
Rruce to King Fames : Sir , T ſe your reſolution is to takg Huntley into favour , if you 
&, Iwill oppoſe 3 you ſhall chooſe whether you will loſe Huntley or me , for ws both you 
eamot kgep. It is nothing with them , tor a Pedant to put himſelf into the ballance 
with one of the prime and moſt powerful Peers of the Realm, 

The poor Orthodox Clergy in the mean time ſhall be undone , their firaw ſhall 
be taken from them, and the number of their bricks be doubled ; they ſhall loſe the 
comfortable aſſurance of an undoubted ſucceſſion by Epiſcopal Ordination, and put 
it to a dangerous queſtion, whether they be within the pale of the Church : ' they 
hall be reduced to ignorance , contempt, and beggery z they ſhall loſe an aficient 
Liturgy , ( warranted in the moſt parts of it by all; in all parts of it by the moſt 
publick forms of the Proteſtant Churches , whereof a ſhort time may produce a 
parallel to the view of the World , ) and be enjoyned to prate and pray non-ſence 
everlatingly. For howſoever formerly they have had a Liturgy of their own , as 
all other Chriſtian Churches have at this day:yet now it ſeems they allow no Prayers 


» Matus Brita. 


but extemporary. So ſaith the informationfrom Scotland, It is not lawful for a man to nici. 17 t 


ye bimſelf , or be tyed by others, to a preſeript form of words in prayer and exhor- 


tation. 
Parents ſhall looſe the free diſpoſition of their own Children in marriage: if the 


child deſire an husband or a wife , and the parent gainftand their requeſt , and have no Þ book diſc. 9 


nher cauſe than the commmon ſort of men have, to wit lack.of goods, or becauſe the other - 


party is not of birth higb enough , upon the cbilds defire , the Miniſter is to travail 
with the parents, and if be find no juſt cauſe to the contrary , may admit them to mar- 
riage, For the work, of God ought not to be hindred by the corrupt affections of worldly 
met, They who have ſtripped the Father of their Countrey of his juſt right , may 
make bold with the Fathers of Familics, and will not ſtick to exclude all other 
Fathers , but themſelves out of the Fifth Commandment. The Dodtrine is very 
high , but their practiſe is yet much more high. The Presbyteries will compel 
the wronged parent to give that child as great a portion as any of his other 
children, ® 

It will be ill news to the Lawyers to have the moulter taken away from their 
Mills upon ptetence of ſcandal , or in Order to Religion, to have their ſentences 
wocale] by a Synod of Presbyters, and to receive more prohibitions from Eccleti- 
altical Courts , than ever they ſent thither, 

All Maſters and Miſtreſſes of Families , of what age or condition ſoever, muſt come once 
4 year before the Presbyter , with their bouſhoulds , to be examined perſonally wheths 
they be fit to receive the Sacrament , in reſpeft of their knowledge , and otherwiſe, And 
if they ſuffer their children or ſervants to continue in wilful ignorance ( What if they can- 
not help it 7 ) they muſt be excommunicated. It is probable , the perſons Catechiſed 
could often better in(tru& their Catechiſts. 

The common people ſhall have an high Commilſion in every pariſh, and groan 
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under the arbitrary decrees of ignorant unexperienced Governours . who know 5, 
Law but their own wills, who obſerve no order but what they lit ; from uh no 
lies no appeal but to a Synod , which for the ſhortneſs of its continuance can ors 
which for the condition of the perſons will afford them little relief, 1F there ariſ 
a private jar between the parent and the child, or the husband and the wife theſe 
domeſtical Judges muſt know it, and cenſure it. ob 2s 


Scire volunt ſecreta domws , atque inde timeri, 


And if there have been any ſuit or difference between the Paſtor and any of his fo 

or between Neighbour and Neighbour, be ſure it will not be forgotten in the {6r. 
tence. The practice of our Law hath been , that a Judge was rarely permitted to 
ride a circuit in his own Countrey , leaſt private intereſt or reſpects might make 
him partial, Yet a Countrey is much larger than a pariſh , and a grave learned 
Judge is preſumed to havemore temper than ſuch home-bred fellows. Thus we 


what a Pandora's box this pretended holy Diſcipline is, full of manifold miſchich 
and to all orders of men molt pernicious, ) 
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CHAP. XIIL 


That the Covenant to introduce this Diſcipline is void and wicked , with a ſhort Cyx: 
cluſion. 


B* yet the conſcience of an Oath ſticks deep. Some will plead , that they have 
made a Covenant with God , for the introduction of this Diſcipline. Oxths 
and,Yows ought to be made with great judgement , and broken with greater, My 
next task therefore muſt be to demonſtrate this clearly, that this Covenant is nt 
binding , but meerly void , and not onely void but wicked; fo as it is neceſſary to 
break it, and impious to obſerve it. 

The Firlt thing that cracks the credit of this new Covenant is , that it was de- 
viſed by firangers, to the diſhonour of our Nation 3 impoſed by ſubjeds, who 
wanted requiſite power upon their Sovereign and fellow-ſubjes; extorted by jul 
fear of unjuſt ſufferings. So as a man may truly ſay of many who took this Covenant, 
that they finned in pronouncing the words with their lips , but never conſented 
with their hearts to make any vow to God. 

Again,crrour and deceit make thoſe things involuntary, to which they are incident, 
eſpccially when the errouris not meerly negative by way of concealment of truth,wher 
a man knows not what he doth, but poſitive, when he believes he doth one thing, 
and doth the clear contrary, ' and that not about ſome inconſiderable accidents, but 
about the ſubſtantial conditions. As if a Phyſitian , either out of ignorance or mw 
lice, ſhould give his patient a deadly poyſon under the name ot a cordial , and 
bind him by a Solemn Oath to take it , the Oath is void , ncceſſary to be broken, 
. unlawful to be kept ;, if the patient had known the truth , that it was no cordial, 
that it was poyſon, he would not have ſworn to take it, Such an errour there ws 
in the Covenant with a witneſs, to gull men with a ſtrange , unknown, lately de 
viſe platform of Diſcipline, moſt pernicious to the King and Kingdom, 3s ifit 
were the very inſtitution of Chriſt , of high advantage to the King and Kingdom 
to gull them with that Covenant which King Fames did ſometimes take, as if that 
and this were all one : whereas that Covenant iſſued out by the Kings Authority, thi 
Covenant without his authority, againſt his authority 3 that Covenant was for the 
Laws of the Realm, this is againſt the Laws of the Realm 3 that was to maintain 
the Religion eſtabliſhed, this to overthrow the Religion eſtabliſhed:But becauſe I wil 
not ground my diſcourſe upon any thing that is diſputable,cither in matter of Right.0r 
Fatt; And in truth, becauſe I have no need ofthem, I forgive them theſe advantage, 
onely with this gentle memento, that when other forrcign Churches, and the Church 
of Scotland it felt (as appears by their publick Liturgy uſed in thoſe days) did fuc for 
aid and afhſtance from the Crown and Kingdom of England, they did not go about p 
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obrrade their Own Diſcipline upon them , but left them free to chooſe for them- 


"_ grounds which follow are demonſtrative 3 Firſt, no man can diſpoſe that 
by vow , Or otherwiſe , gither to God or man , which is the right of a Third 
{on without his conſent ; neither can the inferiour oblige himfelf to the prejudice 
of his Supcriour , contrary to his duty , without his {uperiours allowance : God 
accepts no ſuch pretences , to ſeem obſequious to him , out of the undoubted right 
of another perſon. Now the power of Arms, and the defence of the Laws, and 
protedtion of the Subjects by thoſe Arms, is by the Law of England clearly invelt- 
ed in the Crown. And where the King is bound in conſcience to protect , the 
Subject is bound in conſcience to athſt. Therefore every Engliſh Subject owes his Arms 
and his Obedience to his King , and cannot diſpoſe them as a free gift of his ownz 
nor by any A& of his whatſoever diminiſh his Sovereigns right over him, but in 
thoſe things wherein by Law he owes Subjection to his Prince , he remaineth 
ſill obliged , notwithſtanding any vow or covenant to the contrary 3 eſpecially 
when the Subject and (cope of the covenant is againſt the known Laws of the Realm. 
& a5 without all manner of doubt, no Divine or Learned caſuiſt in the world dif- 
ſenting, this Covenant is cither void in it (elf, or at leaſt voided by his Majeltics 
Proclamation , prohibiting the taking of it, and nullifying its Obligation. 

Secondly , It is contcſſed by all men that, that an Oath ought not to be the bond 
of iniquity, nor doth oblige a man to be a tranſgreſſour. The golden rule is , 
in malis promiſſis reſcinde fidem , in turpi voto muta decretum , to oblerve a wicked 
engagement doubles the fin : nothing can be the matter of a vow or covenant, 
which is evidently unlawful. But it is evidently unlawful for a ſubje&t or ſubjects 
to alter the Laws eſtabliſhed by force , without the concurrence, and againſt the 
commands of the Supreme Legiſlator, tor the introduction ofa forreign Diſcipline. 
This is the very matter and ſubjectot the Covenant. SubjetsVow to God,andſ{wear one 
toanother, to change the Laws ofthe Realm,to aboliſh the Diſcipline of the Church,and 
the Liturgy lawtally eſtabliſhed, by the Sword, (which was never committed to their 
hands by God or man,) without the King, againſt the King, which no man can deny 
in carnclt to be plain Re-bellion. And it is yet the worſe, that is to the main prejudice 
of a Third Order of the Kingdom, thetaking away whole rights without their con- 
ſents, without making them fatisfation, cannot be jultified in pointof conſcience,ſyea 
though it werefor the greater convenience of the Kingdom, as is molitalſely pretend- 
&d,)and is harder meaſure than the Abbots aud Fryers received trom Henry the Eight 
or than either Chriſtians or Turks do offer to their conquered enemies, 

Laſtly; a ſupervenient Oath or Covenant either with God or man , cannot take- 
away the Obligation of a juſt Oath precedent. But ſuch is the covenant, a ſubſc- 
quent Oath , inconſiſtent with, mas deſtruCtive to a precedent Oath, that is the 
Oath of Supremacy , which all the Church-men throughout the Kingdom, all 
the Parliament menat their admillion to the houſe, all the perſons of quality through- 
out England have taken. The former Oath acknowledgeth the King to be the oxely 
Supreme head, ( that is civil head to ſee that every man do his duty in his calling, ) 
And Governour of the Church of England : The Second Oath or Covenant , to 
{*t up the Presbyterian Government as it is in Scotlaud , denycth all this virtually , 
makes it a political Papacy, acknowledgeth no Governours but onely the Presbyters, 
The former Oath gives the King the Supreme power over all perſons in all cauſes, 
the Second Oath gives him a power over all perſons, (as they are Subjes , ) but 
none at all in Ecc]cſiaſtical cauſes 3 this they make to be Sacriledge. 

By all which it is molt apparent; that this covenanr was neither free nor delibe- 
nte, nor valid, nor lawful, nor conſiſtent with our former Oaths, but inforced, 
deceitful, invalid , impious , rebellious , and contradictory to our tormer ingage- 
ments, and conſequently obligeth no man to performance, but all men to repen- 
tance. For the greater certainty whercof I appeal , upon this ſtating, of the caſe , 
to all the learned caſuiſts and Divines in Exrope , touchiug the point of common- 
right 3 and that this is the true ſtate of the caſe, 1 appeal to our Adverſarics them- 
ſelves. No man that hath any ſpark of ingenuity will deny it. No Englyh-man 
who hath any tolerable degree of judgment, or knowledge in the Laws of his 
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countrcy, can deny it, but at the ſame inſtant his conſcience muſe give tn 
the Iyc, 

They who plead for this Rebellion , dare not put it to a tryal at Law the 4 
not ground their defence upon the Laws, but cither upon their own groundlef. i 4 
louſics and fears, of the Kings intention to introduce Pdpery, to ſubvert the ta. 

þ 


and to enflave the people, This 1s to run into a certain crime, for fear of an un 
certain dang.cr. 
They who intend to pick quarrels, know how to fcign ſuſpicion Or they 


ground them upon the ſuccels ot their arms, or upon the Sovereign right ofthe 
over all Laws and Magiltrates , whoſe repreſentatives they create them(ely: Whileſi 
the poor pcople tigh in corners, and darc not lay their Soul 15 their OWn, Yament. 
ing thcir former folly, to have contrjbuted ſo much to their own w one: 
Or Laſtly, upon Religion , the cauſe of God , the worſt Plea of all th refl ty 
make God acccſfary to their treaſons, murthers , covetouſncſs , ambition, Chriſ 
did pcyer authoriſe Subjects to plant Chriſtian Religion , much lefs their n fi. 
natical dreams , or tantaliical deviſes in the blood of their Sovercign, and fellow 
Subjects, 

Spcak out , is it lawful for Subjects to take up arms againſt their Prince merely 
for Religion ? or is it not lawful? It ye fay it is not lawful, ye condemn your 
ſelves, tor your Covenant teſtiheth to the world , that ye have taken up arms mere. 
ly to alter Religion , and that ye bear no allegiance to your King, but onely in or. 
der\to Religion , that is in plain tearms, to your own humours and conccits, If y 
fay it is lawtul , ye juſtihe the Independents in England, for ſupplanting your (elves 
ye jultitie the Anabaptiſts in Germany, Fobhn of Leyden, and his crew. Ye break 
down the banks of order , and make way for an inundation of bloud and confub. 
on in all Countrcys. Ye render your ſclves juſtly odious to all Chriſtian Magiſtrates, 
when they ſee , that they owe their fafcty not to your good will , but to your 
weakneſs, that ye want ſuthcient {trength-to cut their throats. This is tine do- 
&rine for Europe, whercin there is ſcarce that King or State , which hath not Sub- 
jects of different opinions and communions in Religion. Or Laſtly , if ye fay it i 
lawful for you to plant that which ye apprehend to be true Religion by force of 
arms, but it is not lawful for others to plaut that which they apprehend to be true 
Religion by force , becauſe yours is the Goſpel , theirs is not, ye beg the Queſtion, 
and make your ſelves ridiculouſly partial by your overwcening, opinion, worle than 
that of the men of China, as it ye onely had two eycs, and all the reſt of the 
world were ſtark blind. There is more hope of a tool, than of him that is wiſ 
in his own CyCcs. 

1 would to God we might be fo happy, as to ſee a General Council of Chriſt 
ans 3 at leaſt, a General Synod of all Protcitants, and that the firſt A& might he 
to denounce an Anathema Maranatha , againſt all broachers and maintainers of ſedi 
tious Principles, to take away the ſcandal which lycs upon Chriſtian Religion, and 
to ſhew, that in the ſearch of piety , we have not loſt the Principles of Humani- 
ty. In the mean time , let all Chriſtian Magiſtrates, who are principally concer- 
ned , beware how they ſuffer this Cockatrice-egg to be hatched in their Domini 
ons. Much more how they plead for Baal, or Baal-Berith, the Baalims of the Co- 
venant. It were worth the inquiring, whether the marks of Antichriſt do not + 
gree as eminently to the Aſſembly General of Scotland , as either to the Pope, or to 
the Turk: This we (ce plainly , that they ſpring out of the ruins of the Civil Mz 
giſtrate, they ſit upon the Temple of God, and they advance themſelves above: 
thoſe whom Holy Scripture calleth Gods, 
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mal H E N that ſign, or rather meteor, called Caltor and Pollux , 
C appears ſingle to the Sea-faring men , it portends a dangerous 
pil Jerwpeſt , becauſe of the denſity or roughneſs of the matter which 
is not eaſily diſſolved: and when it appears double , divided into 
1wo , it preſageth ſerenity and a good Voyage. But it is other- 
wiſe in the body politick,, when the King and Parliament are uni- 
ted, it promiſeth happy and Halcyonian days to the Subjet ;, and 
when they appear divided, it threatens ruine and diſipation to 
' the whole Kingdom. This is aur preſent condition , the Heads 
are drenched with the oyl of diſcord, and it runs down to the shirts of the Garment. Of 
all Hereticks in Theology , they wer@ the worſt who made two beginnings , a Gog of good, 
ad a God of evil, Of all Hereticks in policy , they are the moſt dangerous , which makg 
the Commonwealth an Amphisbena , a ſerpent with two heads, who make two Su- 
trees without ſubordination one to another, the King and the Parliament : that is, 10 
leave a Seminary of diſcord , to lay a trap for the fubje(t ,, to ſet up a Rack for the conſci- 
eee , when Superiours ſend out contrary commands ( as the Commiſſion of Array , and 
the order for the Militia. ) If they were ſubordinate one to another , we bad a ſafe way 
both to diſcharge ox conſcience towards God , and ſecure our Eſtates to the world , that 


ir, by obeying the Higher power , according to that Golden Rnle, in preſentia Majoris - 


ceſſat authoritas Minoris. But whiſk they make them coordinate one with another, the 
fate , the liberty , the life , the ſoul of every Subjedt lies at flake 3 what paſſage can poor 
eonſeience find between this Scylla and Charybdis z between the two horns of this Dilem- 
ma? No man can ſerve two Maſters, 

Al great and ſudden changes are dangerous to the body natural , but much more to. the 
body politick Time and cuſtom beget reverence and admiration in the minds of all men : 
frequent alterations produce nothing but contempt: break ice in one place it will crack in 
me. Mountebanky, ProjeCtors,and Innovators always promiſe golden mountains, but tbeir per- 
fmmance is ſeldom worth a crackd Groat. The credulous Aſs in the Fable believed , that 
the Wolf (C bis counterfeit Phyſician ) would cure bim of all his infirmities, and loſt bis 
thi for bis labour.” Then the Devil tempted our firſt parents, be aſſured them of a more 
happy eſtate , than they bad in Paradiſe : but what ſaith our commn proverb , Seldom 
cames the better. Tr is the Ordinance of God, that nothing ſhould be perfciily bleſſed in 
this world, yet it is our weakneſs to impute all our ſufferings to our preſent condition , 
ard te believe a change would free us from all incumbrances. $0 thought the Romans , 
when they changed their Conjul into ConſuJary Tribuncs : So #bought the Florentines, 
when they caſhiered their Decemviris both found the diſadvantage of their Novelties, botb 
Were forced to ſhake hands again with their old Friends, Other Nations bave uſed to pi- 
ure an Engliſh ma: with a pair of Sheers in bis band, thus deriding our newfangled- 
eſr in attire : but it is far worſe to be ſhaping new Creeds every day , and new Forms of 
(ernment , according to each mans private humour. When a ſickman tofſeth from one 
{de of bis bed to another , yet his diſtemper follows him, They ſay our Countreyman ne- 
ver knows when be is well , but if God Almighty be graciouſly pleaſed once again to ſend 
us feace , T truft gpe ſhall know better bow to value it, In the mean time , let us takg 
berd of eredulity and newfangledneſs. Thoſe States are moſt durable , which are muſt 
corffayee to their own Rules, The glory of Venice is perpetuated not ſo much by the ſtrong 
Situztion, as by that ſantiian or conſtitution, that it is not lawful for any man to» make 

men- 
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mention of a new Law to the grand Coxncil , before it have been firſt diſcuſſed and allowed 
by aſeletted company , of their moſt inteligent moſt experienced Citizens, Among g, 
Locrians no man might propoſe a new Law , but with an balter about bis neck, 1, ; 
he did not ſpeed in bis ſuit , be might preſently be ſtrangled, The Lacedemoniang did þ 
far abhor from all ftudy of change , that they baniſhed a skilſul Mofition , onely for adding 
one ſtring more to the Harp. 

1 defire that no man will interpret what T ſay inthis diſcourſe as intended to the prejudice 
of the lawful Rights , and juſt priviledges of Parliament. The very name of a Pal. 
ment was nec in our ears ; at the Summons thereof our hearts danced for joy, 1; 
rather to be feared that we idolized Parliaments , and truſted more in them than is Gy 
for our Temporal well being. God who gave the Iſraelites a King in his anger , May at 
« bis pleaſure give us a Parliament in his anger, That we reap not the expelled fruit ( wy 
to cur ſins ) we may thank the obſervator , and ſuch incendiaries. I confeſs my ſelf the 
moſt unfit of thouſands to deſcend into this Theatre , as one tho have lived hither ; 
Mute 3 but toſee the Father of our Countrey threatned and vilified by a common Souldier, 
is able to make a dumb man ſpeak, as it did ſometimes the Son of Crzkus. Quando dg. 
lor eſt in capite ( ſaith St. Bernard ) when the bead akgs the tongue cries for aſſitanc, 
and the very leaſt members , the Toe, or the little fingtr us affefted. We are commandel 
10 be wiſe as Serpents. Matth. 10. 16. A chief wiſdom of the Serpent i in time if 
Danger to wrap and fold bis bead in the circles of bis body, to ſave that from blows, | 
pretend not 10 Skill in Politickg , the obſervator may have read more Books and more men, 
but let him not deſpiſe a weak, Adverſary who comes armed with evident truth. Thu ] 
have the better cauſe , the better ſecond, The Birds in Ariſtophanes fancying an all. 
ficiency 60 themſelves , did attempt for a while to build a City walled up to Heaven ( 
much unlikg ſuch another Fiftion of the Apes in Hermogenes ) but at lengh the oe fi 
fear of Jupiters Thunder, and the other for want of convenient tools , gave over the enter- 
prize. Believe it, the frame of an ancient , gloriow , wel-tempr'd, and ſeyled Mo 
narchy , though it may be ſhakgn for a time , willnot , cannot be blown upſide down , wi 
a few windy exhalations, or an bandful of Sophiftical ſquibs. The World begins to ſee ſime- 
thing through the boles of theſe mens cloakg , and to eſpie through the mid(t of the milfme, 
An _ that men may borrow a word edgeway with them, it will be pealed into ther 
ears daily. : 

IT ſhall deal more ingeniouſly with the obſerver , #an be bath don with bis Sovereign, t 

catch here and there at a piece of a ſentence , and paſi by that as mute as a Fiſh, to which 
be bad nothing to ſay. If bis Majeſties clear demonſtrations ( which to a ſtrong julge- 
ment ſeem t0 be written with a beam of the Sun , and like the principles of Geometry d 
rather compel than perſwade ) did leave any place for further confirmation , the obſervers 
filence were ſufficient to proclaim them unanſwerable, There needs no other proof of bis 
Majeſties Lenity and Gvodneſs than this , that a ſubje&t dare puphſh ſuch obſervation ina 
Monarchy , and maintain argument with bis Liege Lord. Multa donanda ingeniis, {ed 
donanda vitia , non portenta ſunt, He deſerveth ſmall pitty , who priſeth bis wird 
more than bs head. King Lewis ſaid of ſome ſeditious Preachers in France, If they tax 
me in their Pulpits I will ſend them to Preach in another climate. Polio (aid of 
Auguſtus, Non eſt facile in cum ſcribere , qui poteſt proſcribere. The King of the 
Bees , though be want a ſting , yet is be ſufficiently armed with Majeſty: ſo ſoould King 
Charles be to the Obſerver and bis Pew-fellows if they were profitable Bees, as they art « 
neſt of Waſps and Hornets. 

T find two branches of this family ( I cannot call them the family of Love ) as averſe 
one to another as Sampſons Foxes. It is bard to ſay whether is the ancient houſe 3 ſ# 
they both ſprung up , the one in Spain , the other at Geneva , about the ſame time, the 
year 1536, The Captains of the one are Bellarmine , Simancha, Mariana , &c, The 
chieftains of the other , are Bera (if it be bis book de jure Magiſtratus , 4 is believed,) 
Buchanan,Stephanus, Junius, &c. The former in favour of thePoperthe later in batredof the 
Pope:yet both former and latter may riſe up in Fudgement with our incendiaries and condem! 
them. for if they bad had as Gracious a Prince 4s King Charles, they bad never broachedſucb 
Tenets to the World. T have bufied my ſelf to find out the Progenitors of theſe two differen 
parties: and for the former, T cannot in probability derive from any other than Pope Zachary, 

Who it ſeems( as the Oeftridge ) left an egg inthe Sand,wbich after a long revolution of time, 
[4 
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ws found and hatched by the care of ſome Lojoliſts, for thus he in Aventine : A Prince 
i: ſubje& to the people , by whole benefit he reigns , whatſoever power , riches, 
glory , dignity he hath , he received it from the people , Regem plebs conſtituit, 
eundem deltituere potelt, As for the later ( becauſe T know they will ſcorn to aſcribe 
their original to a Pope ) T cannot find one of therr Anceſtours in all the Church of Chriſt , 
or fifteen hundred years , until I come as bigh as $t. Jude*s dreamers , or the Phariſees 
of whom Joſephus ſaith, that they were a Se&, cunning, arrogant, and oppoſite 
to Kings- And they have one Phariſaical virtue in great eminency , that is, ſelf-love 
md partiality , t0 make their own caſe difſerent from all other mens , as may appear by 
theſe particulars. : 

Firſt, a Queſtion is moved concerning the King's Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, 
They give power to Kings to reform the Church , juſt as Bellarmine gives to the Pope to 
depoſe Princes , not certainly , but contingently , in the caſe of an ungod'y Clergy ( that 
ir is their ſenſe , all other but themſelves : ) but if they be once introduced, neither Kin 
wr Parliament have any more to do, but execute their decrees: then the whole Regiment 
of the Church is committed by Chriſt to Paſtors , Elders , and Deacons : So Cart- 


wright , Then Magiſtrates muſt remember to ſubje& themſelves , ſubmit their Sce- 


pters , throw down their Crowns to the Church 3 aud as the Prophet ſpeaketh, to 
lick the duit of the feet of the Church , that is , of the Presbytery, what is this but 
bing of the Presbyters 200 ? 

Secondly , where they have hope of the King , there the Supreme Magiſtrate may, nay 
he ought to reform the Church , yea though the Statutes of the Kingdom be againſt it: 
þ ſay the Authours of the Proteſtation, printed 1605, But what if the King favour 
them not ? then he is but a conditional Truſtee, it belongeth to the States and re- 
preſentative Body of the Kingdom : but what if the Nobility will not joyn , then the 
people muſt , ſo ſaid Field , fince we cannot bring this to pals by Suit , or Diſpute, 


the people and multitude muſt do it, yea, though it be with blood, as Martin 


threatens in bis Proteffation. The people ( ſaith Buchanan ) have as much power 
over Kings, as Kings have over particular perſons. Nobility ( ſaith the Book, of 
Obedience ) is the bounty of the people to ſome perſons, for delivering them from 
Tmants , which Prerogative, the'children kept , by the peoples negligence. And 
f late, bave not the Peers been exhorted to mingle themſelves with the meaneſt of the 
people, and for the procuring a parity in the Church , to conſent to a parity in the 
Nate, and for the ſubduing of the pride of Kings, for a time, to part with the 
power of Noblemen. For a time, what's that ? that is , according to the former Do- 
Grine , till the people be pleaſed out of their bounty to advance them according to their 
feyeral talents, for their zcal to ſhed the blood of the ungodly. The myſtery begins 
uw to open it ſelf, and I truſt will ſhortly appear in its right colours. By theſe Reve- 
end Fathers ( T mean the Rabble ) the Diſcipline was brought into Geneva it ſelf , 
gs fuimus ſuperiores, ſaith Calvin. Thws theſe men make Kings and Nobles , but as 
Counters which ſtand ſometimes for a pound, ſometimes for a peny , pro arbitrio ſup- 


putantis 3 juſt as Chaucer's Fryer. he knew how to impoſe an eaſie penance , where he - 
J J 3 , 2 


boked for a good pittance, 

Thirdly, the wheel of Heaven bath not yet wound up one thred more of the clue of our 
Liſe, fince we beard nothing but Encomiums of the Law , Treaſon againſt the Funda- 
nental Laws , and Declarations againſt arbitrary Government. Now the Law is become 
sFormality, a Lesbian Rule; Arbitrary Government is turned to neceſſity of State, It 
1 not examined what is juſt or unjuſt , but how the party is affefied or diſaffefied , whe- 

the thing be conducible or not conducible to the cauſe: we are governed not by the 
kown Laws and cuſtoms of this Realm , but by certain far-fetched , dear-bought con- 
cuſions , or rather collufions, drawn by unskgIful Empericks , without art or judgeme::t 
frm the Law of Nature and Nations , which may be good for Ladies by the Proverb, but 
wt for Engliſh Subjetts. Now we are taught down-right, that the Laws of the Lard 


ae but mans inventions , moral precepts, fitter for Heathens than Chrittiansz that . 


we mult lead our lives according to God's Word , ( as if God's Word and the Law 
the Land were oppoſite one to another ) and that notwithſtanding the Law , men mult 
"ot think , that God's Children in doing the work of their Heavenly Father ( that 
Nnn Is, 


quinſt the will of the Syndicks , and two Councils : In illa promiſcua colluvie ſuffra- - 
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| Treaſon and Murder , which is either a violation of our piety towards God, or charity 


is , reforming Religion ) will faint in their Duty ( that # in , in raiſmg arms.) $, 
farewel Magna charta , and the Laws of England for ever, if this man may have j; 


_ will : and wellcome the judicial Law of Moſes. Now I ſee the reaſon, why they baze 


zaught ſo long , that the King cannot pardon any crime condemned by the judicial Law: 
becauſe no man can diſpenſe with the Law of God \ but how many Thouſands have Ge 
drawn int! thisaGion which never dreamed of ſuch a bottomlefi Gulf of miſchief and 
when they do ſee it , will abominate it , and the contrivers of it, 
Fourthly , They have cryed Biſhops out of Parliament, becauſe no man that warreth mu 
intangle bimſelf with the affairs of this life : yet they themſelves bave been bumble ws 
tioners , both in England and in Scotland , to have a number of wiſe and grave Minj. 


« iſters admitted into Parliament , inſtead of Biſhops, It was the men then , not the thing 


they miſliked. | 

Fifthly they ſay, To be a Clergyman and a Privy Gouncellor , are incompatible yet 
Calvin and Bea were of the Council of Sixty at Geneva , and the Syndicks and Coun- 
ſellors there of the Eecleſiaſtical Senate : yea , neerer home in a great Treaty of late, and 
i1 a Commiſſion #'w on foot , we have ſeen a Miniſter g Prime Commiſſioner ;, and their 
greateſt Privy Counſellors are of their Lay-Elders , which by their new Learning are 
part of their Eccleſtaſtical Hierarchy, 

Sixthly , We have beard a great noiſe lately about an Oath decreed in the conveatin; 
about another Oath called Ex officio, as if it were againſt the Law of Nature , ſor a mas 
to accuſe himſclf , nemo tenetur prodere ſeipſum 3 and laſtly about the $ubſcriptin 
which is required to our Articles of Religion : yet for the firſt , the Citizens of Gene- 
vah ook the likg Oath for their new Diſcipline ( which the Sun bad never beheld befure ) 
that was preſcribed here for our old Diſcipline. There every Miniſter at bir admifiy 


| takes an Oath intheſe words , 1 do promiſe and ſwear to keep the Eccleſiaſtical Ordi 


nances , which are paſſed by the (mall, great , and General Councils of this City, 
This is a mote higher than. ours. And of late we know who they were, that took an 
Oath to ſtand to thoſe decrees and dicifions , which ſhould be made in an Aſſembly t1 cone, 
For the Second, that is , the Oath Ex officio , it is allowed in their Presbyteries, Calvin 
in an Epiſtle to Farellus acknowledged, that be bimſelf adminiſtred it : and for ſubſcrijti 
ons they are ſo familiar among them , that there is not a Miniſter admitted to a charge, uy 
#0t a Boy matriculated into a Colledge , but be knows is. Is not this partiality ? 
Seventhly , they complain , that the Eccleſiaſtical Courts did extend their Furiſdifin 
#0 civil cauſes : yet there is not that offence in the World , from Dancing and Feaſting 1 
towards man , which they do not «queſtion in their Presbyteries : and which is worſe, 
their Determinations are not regulated by any ktown Law , but are meerly arbitrary , (:- 
cundum ſanas conſcientias. Neither doth there Iye any appeal from them ( as their did 
from Eccleſiaſtical Courts , ) be that durſt but bring a prohibition to one of their elderſoips, 
he would quickly feel , that it was to pull the Scepter of Chriſt out of his hands. 
Eighthly , they groaned hard under the burthen of the High Commiſſion : yet then 
ſelves would erett an bigh Commiſſon in every pariſh, T do not know whether all ther 
Presbyteries be indowed with the like power , but ſure 1 am , ſome of them have bad bot 
their Priſons and their Purſevants, And where the High Commiſſion bere was confeſſed 


- be a temporary inſtitution , they plead for the other as a Divine inſtitution. Tet fearng 


this Parochial Furiſdiftion might not produce an uniform Reformation , ſome of them bait 
deſired , others accepted general Commiſſions , for national-ſuperintendency. | 
Ninthly , they ſlight all old Councils, and new convocations , and call their Canons in 


. ſcorn , the precepts of men : yet where they have power to call a Synod or Aſſembly, & 


_ man muſt ſubmit at bis uttermoſt peril , as if themſelves were not men , but a comp# 
ay of Angels. 

" Loftly. they call for Liberty of Conſcience ; yet no men impoſe a heavier yoak, up" the 
Conſcience, They cry out againſt Martial Law in others , and approve it in themſebt. 
They hate Momopolifts , but love Monopolies , they condemn an implicit Faith , yet 
men more confiding and implicit grounding their aftions neither upon reaſon , Law, "" 
Religion , but « wh the authority of their leaders and teachers, They magnifie the obli- 
gation of an Oath , yet in their own caſe , diſpence with all Oaths , Civil, Military, 


Religious, ( witneſs Mr. Marſhall and Mr, Downing ) we are now taught _ 
at 
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Oaths we have taken , mult not be examined according to the intcrpretation of men, 
\? How then? ſurely according t0 the interpretation of Devils, | 
jt They complained that Excommunication was uſed for trivial cauſes , yet themſelves flick 
yot t6caſt abroad this thunderbolt . for F eaſting , or Dancing, or any the leaſt abberrati- - 
mw, They complain of ſeverity againſt their Paſtours z yet themſelves do teach in their oww;1 
that they are more rigorouſly to be dealt withal , who poyſon the Souls of men with 
firine , then they that infef their Bodies with poyſon. A falſe principle ] confeſs, 
"ud repugnant 20 the prafiiſe of all the World : men are willingly perverted, but not wil- 
hagly poiſoned ;. The poiſoner knows the power of bis poiſons , the falſe Teacher doth not 
always know his own error : Repentarce may be a remedy for the one , but there is no cure 
fe the other. The diſeaſes of the Soul, are indeed , greater than the diſeaſes 5f the body, 
if yur conſider them in the ſame Degree \ otherwiſe » @ Jullen fit of Melancholy ( though 
at infirmity of the mind ) is not'ſo terrible as a ragin fit of the Stone , yet is it but an 
infrmity of the Body. They. cry out againſt the diſorders of our Eccleſiaſtical Courts, but 
' gill not ſee the beam 21 their own eye , that in their confiſtories the ſame man is both Pre- 
ſent and Regiſter , the ſame ny both accuſers, Witneſſes, and Judges ; the 
proof ſometimes p01 Oath ., ſometimes without Oath , ſometimes taken 
alickly , ſometimes privately , ſo as the perſon accuſed neither knows who is his accuſer, 
wr what is proved , ſometimes Records are kept , ſometimes not kept : as for matter of 
Lovſul exception and defence , it 1s accounted ſuperfluous and ſuperſtitions. T plead not 
fr any former abuſes , T deſire not to abridge the lawful power of any other Church , but 
mely ſhew the extream partiality of theſe men: yea , what is that which themſelves have 
andemned in others, that themſelves do not prattiſe where they have power in a 
much bigher degree ? Is not this fine hocas pocas? In all riddles there may be 
ſmething in nature which ſeems t0 be intermedious , to ſalve the contradiftion in ſhew , 
but in their caſe n0 manner of difference to make the ſame thing juſt and unjuſt, but 
(ef-love and partiality. Was it Treaſon in the Northern Rebels to makg an inſurrettion L 
for Religion , and is it now become Piety ? I delight not in Domeſtical examples , let 
uw rather caſt our eyes beyond Sea , and ſee where ever Proteſtants were accuſed for Rebel- 
lun, but where either Anabaptiſm , or this Diſcipline did takg place , and yet none of 
tem ( T except onely Anabaptiſts ) were half ſo criminous as ours: They had ſundry pleas, 
which we cannot make for our ſelves. As Firſt, that they did not riſe up againſt their 
larful Prince , but onely againſt a Protedor to whom they did owe no Allegiance , but a - 
bmourable acknowledgement \ but our Laws bind us not onely to owe Allegiance, but to 
ſmear it : or Secondly , that they did not riſe up againſt the Perſon of their Prince , but 
quinſt ſome enraged Miniſter of his , reſerving ſtill their Obedience to their Sovereign in- 
wlate but we have not onely reſiſted , but invaded the Kings Perſon :- There were more 
reat ſhot made at the very place where the King was at Edge-hill, than any where elſe on . 
the ſame proportion of Ground throughout the Field : the very like curteſie was offered to the 
Ixeen at Burlington , to welcome Her into England : Or Thirdly , their Princes did go 
about to force their conſciences, without Law or, againſt Law, and by an Arbitrary Power [et 
9 an Inquiſition among them but Good King Charles is ſo far from this , that for the eaſe 
f bs Subjefts , he bath taken away an High-Commiſſion eſtabliſhed by Statute and is (till 
ready to condeſeend to any thing that can be reaſonably propoſed for the eaſe of tender conſcien- 
er What is it then ? Hath His Majeſty been a bard Maſter ? No.Hear a Witneſs that will 
wt violate bis conſcience to do His Majeſty Service, 1 (ce many here , the moſt noto- 
rouſly obliged , indeed as much as Servants can be to a Malter, in this good caule | 
ave maſtered thoſe vulgar conſiderations, and had the courage to deſpiſe him 
( that is the King ) to his tace. A good Panegyrick, and His Majeſty may live to requite 
tem, as Canutus did Edricke the Traytor, when his Son had ſlain Edmund Ironfide, 
ud he ſaluted the King with Ave Rex folus , bis reward was 8 good Gibbet , Ego tc 
odie 0b tanti obſequii meritum , cundtis Regni proceribus reddam celfiorcm. 

Theſe Seditious and Schiſmatical principles , were not the reſults of a ſpeculative, free , 
nduningaged Fudgement , but rather the excuſe of criminousz or the defence of nec:ſiated - 
perſons ; where prattiſe produceth new Opinions , and Reaſon prepoſtorouſly followeth the 
Ditates of the Will, there is ſmall bope of truth. When Men of Belial, FaGtious perſons, 
bad ſhaken off the Toke of a juſt Government , being neither pretenders themſelves in point 
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Right, nor capable of Sovereignty by reaſon of their obſcurity , that they might retain tha 
in part , which they could not graſp in the whole ; they broached theſe deſperate deviſe 
the Omnipotency of the People : when others , or the ſame men , either having expel 
Biſhops 0 gain their Revenues , upon pretence of Superſtition , or living under a $9, 
raign of another Communion , could not have Biſhops of their own , and yet dig fund 
the neceſſity of Duſcipline \, then they ſancyed the new form of Presbyteries , in im. 
tion of the Fewiſh Synedriums throughout their Synnagogues, #hough that bemt yy. 
certaine 'and all Men know this for certain , that the Synagngues were but bumans Tj 
tutions, As 15. 21. not from the Law , but from oldtime. Which new form f Dilci 
pline, was ſo adapted and accommodated to the Politick State of the City of Geney; 
that ( as it was there eſtabliſhed ) it cannot poſſibly fit any other place , except it Vi 
four Syndicks, a greater and a leſſer Council: Then ( as all Sefts are modeſt in ther 
beginnings ) they deſired their Neighbour Churches onely to certifie that their Diſciplin 
* was not repugnant to the word of God. yet now they would obtrude it on the world ar th, 
Eternal Goſpel, So our new upſtart Indetendants , which run gadding about the Wal} 
like Lapmings with their ſhells «pon their heads , having been kept mas the batches bers 
in old England , performing their Divine Offices in holes and corners , and having ” 
Aſſemblies but ſuch as did of their own accord aſſociate themſelves to them , now deny the 
. name of true Churches t0 all Societies but ſuch blind conventicles : and ſhall we make the 
excuſes 10 be our grounds ? ſhall we that live in the moſt temperate part of the tempergy 
Zone , aud injoy a Government as temperate as the climate it ſelf , we who cannot com- 
plain either of too much Sun , or too little Sun , where the Beams of Soveraignty , ar 
neither too ekents 10 ſcorch us , nor yet ſo oblique but that they may warm u , ſul 
we go about in a madding humour , to diflolve a frame of Government , which made wn 
Fore-faibers happy at home , and famous abroad? ſhall we whoſe Church was the envy nl 
admiration of Chriſtendom , neither too gariſh , nor tos ſluttiſh, excelling ſome as fa in 
Purity , asit did others in decency, #otv learn Religion out of Tubs , as if the litth 
zoes could ſee further than the eyes ? If they have an extroardinary calling , where ar 
. their miracles ? mendacia video , miracula non video, we hear there lies , not ſee their 
wonders. St. Paul became all things to all men , but that was compatiendo non 
- mentiendo , 4s St. Auſtine ſaith. Shall we without need put our lives into the bands 
crack-brain'd unskilful Empericks , which bave taught us already to our of}, thi 
a new Phyſitian muſt have a new Church-yard ? Rather mutemus clypeos , let w lene 
them old England , and context our ſelves with new England. It will be better to lne 
in hollow trees, among Savages and Wild Beaſts, than hers, to be chopping and chang 
ing our Religion every new Moon. Be not deceived , as if theſe men did deſire no mite, 
than onely the refifying of ſome former obliquities and irregularities : we are now vl 
in plain Engliſh , that it is to ſubdue the pride of Kings, Monarchy it ſelf is the one 
ly obje&t worthy of theſe mens wrath, May not one here exclaim ( as the great Turk, dil 
t0 bis Council , when the templers and Hoſpitaliers adviſed bim by Letter , how Frede- 
- rick the Chriſtian Emperour might be taken ) Ecce fidelitas Chriſtiagorum , behold th 
Loyalty of our great Reformers ! But what i this pride of Kings ? If we will believe ot 
of their Authors in bis application of tbe ſtory of Cleomedes his Daughter, to the Dome 
ſtick cuſtom of the Spartan Kings, ( pater , hoſpes manus non habct , ) it 7s one put 
of their pride to have a man to pull off their ſhoes, and yet they ſay the Author has ot 
to bruſh bis Cloaths, Now they ſtick not to let us know why they maligned Epiſcopaty\ 
whileſt Biſhops ſtood , they could not fill all the Pulpits of the Kingdom with their Sedit 
ous Oratours , who might incite the people that their Zeal to God may not be inter 
rupted by their Duty to the King, that by the Chriſtian Labours of their painſ# 
Preachers , they may not want hands to bring their wiſhes to paſs , ( they are tht 
own words, ) 1s this the reaſon , we have not a word of Peace and charity from tw 
party , but all incentives u0 war, and to joyn in making, that great Sacrifice to the Lord, 
let whileſt they are ſo bufie in getting hands , ( too many of them perjured hands, ) 


them remember Rodolphus the Duke of Sweveland bis hand in Cuſpinian , who btn 
drawn into a Rebellious War againſt the Emperour , and in the battel having bis right 
hand cut off , beld out the ſtump to thoſe that were about bim , ſaying , 1 have 2 Jult if 
ward of my perjury , with this ſame hand I ſwore allegiance to my SOVereig 
Lord. Tet the good Emperour buried bim Honourably, which being 


liked by ſome of Wi 
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Friend? , be replyed , utinam omnes mei Adverſarii eo ornatu ſepulti jacerent, 
We bave ſworn Allegiance as well as be , and God is the ſame be was, a ſevere avenger 
of perjury- Onely Zedekias of all the Kings of Judah ( a perjured perſon to Nebu- 
chadnezzar) bad bis eyes put out , becauſe ( ſaith one ) be had not that God by whom 
be ſware before bis eyes. Another i»ſtance of perjury we have in Uladiſlaus , when Hu- 
niades had made truce with Amurath for Tex Tears , the King by the incitement of Car- 
linal Julian , did breakit, the Tarrk in diſtreſs ſpreads the Articles towards Heaven, ſay- 
ing, O Jeſus, it thou be a God, be avenged of theſe falſe Chriſtians 3 preſently 
the Battle trned , Vladiſlaus was ſlain in the F izht , the Cardinal in flight. When God 
bad juſtly puniſhed Corah and his Rebelious Company , the common People murmured a- 


qainſt Moles and Aaron, ſaying, Ye have killed the Lords people, Numb. 16. 49. - 


What was the iſſue ? the Lord ſent a Plague which ſwept away Fourteen Thouſand and 
Seven Hundred of them: So dangerous a thing it is onely to juſtifie Traytors. Doſt thou 
kefre to ſerve God purely according to bis word ? So thou mayeſt without being a Traytor 
1 thy Prince , if onr prattiſe were but conformable to the truth of aur profeſſion, we might 
challenge all the Churches in the World, God Almighty lighten the eyes of all thoſe that 
mean well, that we may no longer ſhed one anochers blood, to effet the frantick deſigns of 
Fanatical Perſons , and by our contentions , pull down what we all deſire to build up, 

even the Proteſtant Religion, the Law of the Land, and the liberty of the Subjed. 

Treaſon never yet wanted a cloak, , we are not to judge of Rebells Ly their Words , but 
by ther deeds; their voice is Jacobs woice , but their hands are the hands of Eau. 
The Adulterous woman cateth and wipeth her mouth , and faith, what have I 
done ? yet ſometimes God ſuffers the contrivers of theſe diſtrattions , unwittingly to diſ- 
ener themſelves , that unleſs we do wilfully hood-wink our eyes , we cannot but ſee their 
aims, Among others , that Speech which exhorts us to ſubdue the pride of Kings; to 
purchaſe @ parity in the Church with a parity in the State z to ſhed the Blood of the un- 
gdly; that ſleights all former Oaths and Obligations , and vilifies the Laws of the Land 
at the inventions of men , may be a ſufficient Warning-piece #0 all Loyal Subjets and good 
Chriftians, And ſo may the late petition be , though from meaner bands to a Common- 
Conncil, wherein they do nakedly and profeſſedly fall upon His Majeſties Perſon without 
ary Mark,, and ſawcily , and trayteronſly , propoſe the alteration , of the civil Govern- 
ment , which every arue hearted Engliſh-man will deteſt. Say not theſe are poor vulgar 
Fellows > Theſe have been the intelligences that have of late turned the Orbe of our State 
about , 0r at leaſt the viſible Afiors, And who ſees not that this is caſt abroad thus by 
the cunning of their ſublimated and mercurial prompters , to try how it will reliſh with 
the pallate of the people, as an Introdudtion to their aftual deſign , that when it comes 
to paſs , the world may not wonder at it as a prodigie. So was it given out among the 
people by Richard the third , that His Wife was Jad, when ſhe was in good health : 
but ſhe wiſely concluded what was intended by Her kind Husband 10 be her next part, 
Where are our Engliſh bearts ? why do we not at laſt all joyn together , to take a ſevere ac- 
aunt of them who have blemiſhed our Parliament , ſubjetied our perſons and Eſtates to 
their arbitrary power , who have ſought to dethrone our Sovereign : and to robb us of our 
Religion , Laws , and Liberties ? But now to the Obſervator. 
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Obſerver. 


} N this conteſtation between Regal and Parhamentary power , for method 
ſake , it is requiſite 20 conſider , Firſt of Regal, then of Parliamentary 
power , and in both t0 conſider the efficient and final cauſes , and the 
| means by which they are ſupported. 
E-- Anſwer, 
! Stay, Sir before we enter into theſe conſiderations, let us remem- 
ber the rule in Rhetorick , cx; b9uo , What advantage will this in- 
ziry bririg us ? Do you defire to be one. of the Tribunes or Ephori of England to 
-ontroll your King? or would you have the great Oak cut down, that you might 
ther ſore ſticks tor your ſelf ? Thus we are told lately the wiſeſt men will nt think 
themſelves uncapable of future Fortunes , if they uſe their uttermoſt power to reduce bim 
(that is the King )) to a neceſſity of granting. Or would you have us play the Guelphs 
ind Gibeliines , to cut one anothers throats for your paſtime? pardon us Sir , we 
:annot think it ſcaſonable now when poor Ireland is at-the laſt gaſp, and England 
i ſelf lies a bleeding, when mens minds are exaſperated by ſuch Trumpeters of Se- 
lition , to plunge our ſelves yet deeper in theſe domeſtick conteſtatiors z what 
could the Iriſ} Rebels defire more ? compariſons are always odious, but corteſtati- 
ons, are worle , and this between a King and his Parliament worlt of all. This 
diſmal queſtion did never yet appear in this kingdom, but like a fatal Screech-owl , 
rortending blood , Dearh, and publick ruin. This was the Subject of the Barons 
War, the conſequent of this in the wrong, offered to a lawful Prince, was the foun- 
tain of thoſe horrid difſenſions between the red roſe and the White, which purpled 
al our Engliſh ſoil with native Blood, we have had too much of this already. Half 
of that money which of late hath been ſpent , of that blaod which hath been ſhed 
#out this accurſed Controverſie, would have regained Ireland, and difingaged 
England ; whereas now the ſore feſters daily more and more under the Chirurgeons 
hands. Our Forefathers have ſetled this queſtion for us, we deſire to ſee what they 
have done ,. before we go to blindmans buffet one with anbther : if it hath becn 
compoſed well, or but. indifferently , it is better than civil War : and though it 
had not , when the jarring ſtrings of mens minds are turned again , it is probabl- 
it may ſleep for ever. It were much better to put it off as the Areopagites did knot- 
ty queſtions, to a very long day , or with the Jews tor Elias to tcfolve when he: 
comes, | 
But good Sir , .if it may be without offence ſatisfic me in vne doubt, what S-& 
you are of? whether ſome newly ſprung up Muſhrome, or you derive your ſelf from 
thoſe Nonconformilts, which were in the days of Queen Elizabeth and King Fames. 


They have ſolemnly Proteſted in Print , that #o Chriſtians wder Heaven , do give inthe Preface, 


more to the Regal Supremacy than they : yea , without Limitation or qualification , that 
for the King, not to aſſume ſuch a power , or for the Churches within his Dominions t» 
deny it, is damnable fin. ( mark it ) although the Statutes of the Kingdim ſhould deny 
it bim ( and Statutes are more than bare votes.) That it i* not tyed to their Chriſta 
J*'1f\ 
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nity, but the Crown, from which no 5 ubjett or Subjes bave power to ſeperate i, 7 mY 
no Subjects colleively, then not one or both Houſes. But they go farther pi 
pag. 4- 1 pray you make it one of your Obſervations, that -6 the King command : rem 
thing contrary to the Word of God , yetWe ought wat to refift , but peaceably fake & and 
dience and ſue for Grace, and when that cannot be obtained meekly ſubmit our ſelve; y 
niſþment, How you have pratifed this of late, the World ſees, and this Kin ' of 6G 


Feels, They declare, that it is utterly unlawful for any Ghriftian Churches ew 


page 18 


es 

power againſt the will of the civil Magiſtrate , to ſet up in publick the true worſhip of Gag Fr 

or ſuppreſs any ſuperſtition , or Idolatry. They abjure all Dodtrines repugnant to th 

page 9 theſe , as Anabaptiſtical and Antichriſtian. They condemn all practiſes COntrary tg th 
page 1$ theſe , as Sedition and ſinfiel. 1 forbear ſundry other things avouched by them i 


. the ſame Proteftation , as that the King onely hath power within bis Dominions ts ©. 

pag< 6 vene Synods of Miniſters , and by bis authority Royal , to ratifie their Canons, yea thy 

page 2 if it ſhould plcaſe the King and civil State to continue Biſhops , they could be cy. { 
tent without envy , t0 ſuffer them to injoy their State dignity, and to live as Brethres P 
with thoſe Miniſters that ſh1uld acknowledge homage unto them. By this time] ſuppoſe | 
you have enough of the Proteſiation, my quere is but ſhort , whether youca 
change your dodtrine as the Chamelion her colours, according to the preſent ex. | 


, gence of affairs ? or will acknowledge your opinions to be Anabaptiſtical and 4x. 
tichriſtian , your praQtice Seditions and ſinful , in the judgement of your predecef. 
(ours. 


Aud yet I am not ignorant, that both before , and after , and about the timeof 
this Proteſtation, a cockatrice egg, was hatching; when a ſubje& durſt fiile the 


Caly. Ep- 49 , great Senate under which he lived , tumultueſa perditorum hominum fattio , a tumyl- 


and Ep. 10 


De jure Magilt 


tuous FaCtion of deſperate men 3 and the Judges diſcordiarum Duces : then the my: 
ſtery began to work cloſely , but ſhortly after it ſhewed it ſelf openly , when his 
ſucceſſour did publiſh to the world , that if Kings obſerve not thoſe pattions to whid 


pageds78 79 they were fworn , ſubordinate Magiſtrates bave p_ to oppoſe them , and the Order: 
the Kingdom to puniſh them if it be needful , till all things be reſtored to their former eat, 
That what power a General Council bath to depoſe a Pope for Herefie , the ſame the Pujl 
bave over Kings , that are turned Tyrants, A wotul argument drawn from an «+ 
ive Pope, to an hereditary King , from a free and cecumenical Council, to 
company of limited and ſworn Subjects, from an Aion grounded on known 
a Law to an arbitrary proceeding» The Kings Crown fits cloſer , the Council 
' power is greater, the like Law is wanting. Others teach that the people muſt bridl 
Buch. de Jur© pyjices if the Nobility will not. Our countreyman Cartwright ſpeaks very ſuſpiciouſly, 
ty MG To' think, the Church muſt be framed according to the Commonwealth , and the Church G+ 
tift, page181, vernment according to the civil Government , is 4s if a man ſhould faſhion his houſe accord 
10 bis hangings whereas indeed it is clean contrary ;, that as the hangings are madefi 
for the _ » Jo the Commonwealth muſt be made to agree with the Church , and the 
Government thereof with ber Government, Add to this their other tenet 3 that the 
Government of the Church with them is democratical , or at beſt but Ariſtocrat 
cal , and what will follow? that the civil Government muſt be the ſame, or it 
the leaſt if it be inconſiſtent with the form of Diſcipline which they fanſy, it muſt be 
regulated and conformed thereunto. I omit the Trayterous opinions of Goodman , 
Gilby, Whitingham , teaching Sherrifts and Jailers to let looſe them whom they call 
Szintsz teaching Subjects to reduce their Sovercigns into order by force , yea , t0 
depoſe them 3 or put them to death. But theſe ſeditious principles were ſuppreſſed 
then by the learning and authority of Grindal, Sands , Parkburſt Fewel, Beacon, 
Nowel , Cox, Barlow , &c. who being exiled for Religion, at Franckyford acculed 
+ Knox of high Trcaſon about them, and put him to make uſe of his heels. Let 
this very confuſion of them in this matter be a warning to us, how we have the 
James 2- 3: Faith of our Lord Feſus Chriſt in reſpett of perſons, or be ſo glued to the perſons of 
, our Teachers, that we ſuck up their errors as greedily as their good Leſſons , for 
getting that they were but men , and that particular relations and ingagements, 
have an incenſible influence upon the beſt temper*d minds. | 
© Obſerv. The King attributes the original of bis Royalty to God and the Law , mak'"s 
no mention of the grant, conſent , or truſt of man therein 3 but the truth 15, God # 
more 
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me the Autbour of Regal , than of Ariſtocratical power , nor of ſupreme, more than of 
uhordinate command, Nay , that dominion which is uſurped and not juſt , yet while it 
remains dominion , and till it be again legally diveſted , refers to God , as to the Authour 
and Donor , as much as that which is bereditary.. | 

Anſw. That Royalty and all lawful dominion conſidercd in the abſtract , is from 
God, no man can make any doubt , but he who will opp9ſe the Apotile, The pow- 
ers that be, are ordained of God : and God himſelf who ſaith , by me Kings reign, and 
Princes decree Juſtice, But the right and application of this power and intereſt in 
the concrete to this particular man , is many times from the grant and conſent of 
the people. So God is the principal Agent, man the inſtrumental : God is the 
root, the Fountain ot power, man the tiream , the bough , by which it is deri- 
ved : the eſſence of power is always from God , the exilicnce ſometimes from God, 


Rom.13l 
prey, 8157 


ſometimes from man: yet grant and conſcnt differ much , and conſcnt it ſelf is of 


{veral kinds, explicite or implicite , antecedent or ſubſequent: a long continued 
preſcription or poſſethon of Soveraignty, without oppolition or re!uchation , im- 
plics a full conſent, and derives a good Title of imheritance , both before God 
and man. Theſe grounds being laid , take notice of four gro crrours , 
which the Obſerver runs into in this Scion, 

Firſt he ſuppoſeth , that all dominion is trom the grant or conſent of the people , 
whereas in truth all dominion in the abſtract is from God. The people could not 
give what they never had, that is, power of lite and death. But true it is, that 
Magiſtrates in the concrete, are ſtiled the ordinance of man; {ubjcively , becauſe 
they are men : objectively , becauſe they reign over men : and many times cffe- 
Qively, becauſe they are created or elected by men. But this lalt holds not in all 
caſes, I ſay nothing of ſuch Kings as were named immediately by God : Thoſe 


1 Per. 2 13, 


whoſe predecefſours or themſelves - have attaincd to Soveraignty by the Sword, . 


by conqueſt in a juſt War, claim immediately from God. Thoſe alſo who were 
the firft owners or occupants of waſte Lands, might admit Tenents or ſubjects upon 
ſuch conditions as they themſelves would preſcribe. Thirdly , thoſe who plant at 
excelive charge in remote parts of America, will give and not take Lawes 
trom their Colonies. Fourthly , upon the ſpreading, of a numerous Family , or 
the great increaſe of ſlaves and ſervants , ditis examen domus , how often have the 
fatherly or magiltral power been turned into Royalty. And though theſe were but 
petty Kingdoms at the firlt , yet as great rivcrs grow from the confluence of many 
little brooks: ſo by wars, marriages, and treatics , thcy might be enlarged, In 
al theſe caſes there is no grant of the people. This is on? errour. 

His ſecond crror reſts in the Hypotheſis : His Majctiies original Title tp this 
Kingdom was not cletion , cither of the perſon, or of the Fanuly , but conquelt, 
or rather a multitude of conqueſts , the very laſt whercot is conftirmed by a Jong 
ſuccellion of Four and Twenty Royal progenitors aud predeceſſors , glorious both 
a home and abroad, in- peace and war , except when this difmal. and diſaſtrous 
queſtion, did eclipſe their Luſtre , and hinder the happinels of this Nation, in the 
dys of King Fobx, Henry the Third, Edward and Richard the Second or in the 
bloody Wars between the two Houſes of Tork and Lancaſter, which were nothing, 
elle but the fruits and conlequents thereof. Neither can the Obſerver collect from 
hence, that this is to enſlave our Nation as conquered Vaſſals, It is a groſs talla- 
cy to diſpute 4 didto ſimpliciter ad didlum ſecundum quid, trom the right ot abſolute 
Conquerers, to his Majeſty now, as if {o many good Laws, ſo many free Char- 
rs, ſo many acts of Grace in {o long a ſucccihon had operated nothing. This is 
a ſecond errour. 

Thirdly , the Obſerver teacheth , that ſubordinate command is as much trom 
God as Supreme, His Majeſiy is much bound unto him, to make his Royal com- 
mands of no more force by Gods inſtitution, than a petty Conliables. We have 
hitherto learned otherwiſe, that Kings hold their Crowns and Scepters trom God, 
and ſubordinate Magiltratey have their places by commilhon trom them. But :t 15 
familiar with theſe men , th leap over the *backs of intermedious cauſes, and de- 


* 


nvc all their fancies from God , as the Heathens did their Genealogies, whereby - 


thcy deliroy the beauty and order of the World , and make many ſuperfluous crca- 
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tures, which God and Nature never made. In fum, ſubordinate command; 2 
from God, yet neither ſo immediately , nor ſo firmly as ſupreme 3 but as a row of 
iron rings touching one another , and the firſt touching the Loadſtone , in their ſeverg] 4;. 
grees , ſome more looſely , ſome more remotely than others. The caſe is not altogether 
like for Regal and Ariftocratical power, one God in the world , one ſoul in the 
body , one Maſter in a Family , one Sun in the Heaven, and anciently one Mg. 
narch in each Society. All the firſt Governours were Kings. Both Forms are war. 
ranted by the Law of Nature , but not both in the ſame degree of Eminency, 1{ 
old man had the eye of a young man , he would fee as well as a young man ( ſaid 
the Philoſopher ) the ſoul of an 1diot is as rational as the ſoul of a Statesman, the 
difference is in the Organ : ſo the ſoul of Sovereign power , which is infuſed þ 

God into democracie or Ariſtocracie, is the ſame that it is in Monarchy : but ſeeing 
the Organ is not ſo apt to attain to the end , and ſeeing that God and Nature dy 
always intend what is beſt: and laſtly , ſeeing that in ſome caſes the exiſtence 
Government as well as the cſſence is from God, who never inſtituted any form hut 


* Monarchical, the Obſerver might well have omitted his compariſon. 


The Fourth and Laſt crrour is worſt of all, | that uſurped and unjuſt Dominion i 
referred to God as its Author and Donar, as much as hereditary. | This is downright : 
we have been taught otherwiſe , before a few vain upſtart Empericks , in policy 
troubled the World , that Dominion in a Tyrannical herelitary Governour, i; 
from God even in the concrete, ( I mean the power not the abuſe) that ſuch an 
one may not be rcſiſted without fin , that his perſon is ſacred : but contrarywile, 
that Dominion ina Tyrannical Uſurper or intruder is indeed from God permitting, 
whereas he could reſtrain it , if it pleaſed himz or from God concurring by age. 
neral influence, as the earth giveth nouriſhment to Hemlocks , as well as What, 
in him we live , we move , and have our being , or from God-ordering and diſpoſing 
it as he doth all other accidents and cvents to his own Glory 3 but that it is nc 


' from God as Author , Donor, or Inſtituter of it. Neither dare we give to a Ty- 


rannical Uſurper the Eſſential priviledges of Sovereignty z we deny not that any 


. Subje&t may lawfully kill him as a publick enemy, without legal eviction, Much 


«e 


leſs dare we ſay with the Obſerver, that power Ufurped and unlawful, is as much 
from God , as power hereditary and lawful. If it be ſo, cough out man, and 
tell us plainly, that God is the Author-of fin. 

Obſerv. And the Law which the King mentioneth , is not to be underſtood to be any 
Special Ordinance ſent from Heaven, by the Miniſtry of Angels or Prophets, as amongſt 
the Fews is ſometimes was. Tt can be nothing elſe among Chriſtians , but the pattins 
and agreements , of ſuch and ſuch corporations. 

Arſw, There is a double right conſiderable 3 the right to the Crown , and the 
right of the Crown : the right and title to the Crown is with us undoubted, there 
needs no Angel from Heaven to confirm it , where no man can pretend againli it 
The right of+ the Crown is the onely ſubject in queſtion. This is from the Lawat 
God , the Law of Nature , and the Law of Nations. That this power in an ab- 
ſolute Conquerour may be limited by Statutes , Charters, or municipal Laws, in 
Court of Conſcience, in Court of Juſtice, to God, to his People, I grant, with 
out communicating, Sovereign power to Subordinate or inferiour Subjects , 0r 
SubjcRing Majcſiy to cenſure ; Which limitation doth not procced from mutual 
paQtions , but from acts of Grace and bounty, I would know to what purpoſe, 
the Obſerver urgeth this diſtinQion of Laws, will it alter the State of the queſtion 
or the obligation of Subjes ? Nothing leſs. Whether the calling of the Prince, be 
ordinary or extracrdinary , mediate or immediate , the Title of the Prince, the 
tye of the Subjects is till the fame. Thoſe Miniſters who were immediately ordain- 
ed by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, did far exceed ours in perſonal perfections : but as for 
the Miniſterial power, no tra& of time can bring the leaſt diminution to it. God 
was the firſt inſtituter of Marriage 3 yet he never brought any couple together but 
Adam and Eve ; other Marriages are made by free election, yct for as much asit 
is made by virtue and in purſuance of Divine inſtitution , we do not doubt to (iy 
and truly , thoſe whom God bath joyned together. His Majeſties title is as ſtrong, 
the obligation and relation between him and his ſubjects is the very ſame, as - on 
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ould ſay from Heaven , take this man to be your King. Again, if the liberty of 
he Subject be from Grace , not from pactions or agreements, is it therefore the le{s? 
xr the les to be regarded ? what is freer than gitt ? if a Nobleman ſhall give his 
vrvant a Farm , tO pay a Roſe or Peppercorn tor an acknowledgement , his Tit!: 
rong as if he bought with his Money. But the Obſerver deals with his M4- 
athers do with God Almighty in point of merit z they will not tzke 
Heaven as a free giſt , but challenge it as purchaſers, In a word , the 
Author of theſe obſervations , would infinuate ſome difference betwixt our Kings 
and the Kings of Iſrael, or ſome of them who had immediate vocation, where 
he would deceive us or deceiveth himſelf, for their requeſt to Samuel was , nuke us 
; King 10 Fudge 1s like all other Nations. 

Obſerv. Power is originally inherent in the people, and it is nothing elſe but that might 
yd vigour , which ſuch or ſuch a ſociety of men contains in it ſelf and when by ſich or 
luch s Law of c mmon conſent and agreement , it is derived into ſuch and ſuch bands , 
God confirms that Law : and ſo man is the free and voluntary Author , the Law is the in- 
tryment , and God is the eftabliſher of both : and wee ſee , not that Prince , which ; 
mo potent over bis Subjetts, but that Prince which is moſt in bis Subjeds , is indeed moſt 
truly potent 3 for a King of one ſmall City , if be be intruſted with a large Prerogative , 
may be ſaid to be more potent over bis Subjects, than a King of many great Regions, whoſe 
Prevogative is more limitted: and yet in true reality of power, that King is moſt great and 

rio , which hath the moſt and (trongeſt Subjefas , and not be which tramples upon the 
moſt contemptible Vaſſals. This is therefore a great and fand errour in ſome Princes , to 
| frive more to be great over their people , than in their people , and to Eclipſe th-mſelves 
by impoveriſhing , rather than to magnifie themſelves by infranchiſing their Subjefts, This 
we ſee in France at this Day , for were the Peaſants there more free , they would be more 
rich and magnanimous ,and were they ſo , their King were more puiſſant , but now by af- 
felling an adulterate power over his SubjeAs, the King there loſes a true power in bis Sub- 
jet, embracing a cloud inſtead of Juno. 

Anſw, It hathever been the wiſdom of Governours , to conceal from the promi- 
ſcous multitude its own ſtrength, and that rather for the behoot of themſelves than 

Thoſe bcalts which are ot a gentle and tractable diſpoſition, live 
ſociably among themſelves, and are cheriſhed by man : whereas thoſe that are of a 
more wild and untamable nature, live in continual perſecution and fear of others and 
of themſelves 3 but of late it is become the Maſter-piece of our modern jncendia- 
ries, to magnifie the power of the people , to break open this Cabinet of State, to 
prick forward the heady and raging multitute , with fictitious Deviſes of bulls 
And all this with as much fincerity , as Corab , Datvan, and 4- 
biram (aid to Moſes , and Aaron , you takg too much on you ſeeing all the Congregation 
ae boly, I deſire the Obſerver at his leiſure, to read Platoes delcription of an A- 
thenian Sophiſter , and he (hall find himſelf perſonated to the lite, that one egg is 
not liker another : if the Coat fit him, let him put it on. 
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this to be troubling of a Church, or of a State : ir is a Metaphor taken from a 1 King 18 rg 
Veſſel wherein is Liquour of ſeveral parts , ſome more thick , others more ſubtile , * Gll.5 2. 


which by ſhaking together is diſordered , and the dregs and reſidence is lifted up 
fromthe bottom to the top. The Obſerver hath learned how to take Ecels , It is 
their own rule, they that would alter the Government, mult firſi trouble the 


Mate, 


Secondly , poſito ſed non conceſſo, admitting , but not granting, that power is 0- 
riginally inherent in the people, what is this to us who have an excellent form of 
Government eſtabliſhed , and have diveſted our ſelves of this power? can we play 
faſt and looſe and reſume it again at our pleaſure ? Lesbia was free to chooſe her , 
elf an Husband when ſhe was a Maid , may ſhe therefore do it when ſhe is a wite ? 
admitting that his Majeſty were ele&ed in his predeceſſours , yea or in his own p:r- 
(on for him and his heirs, is this power therefore either the leſs abſolute or lcfs 
perpetual? admitting, that before election, we had power to Covenant , yeaor con- 
dition by what Laws wg would be governed, had we therefore power to condi- 
tion that they ſhould be no longer Laws, then they liſted us ? This were to make 
our Sovereign not a great and glorious King, , but a plain Chriſtmaſs Lord : or 


have we therctore power ſtill to raiſe arms to alter the Laws by force 
Sovereign authority ? This ſcems to be the Obſervers main ſcope, ; 
fion is {o odious, ( as which hath cvcr been confeſſed Treaſon ) and 
uence ſo miſerably weak , that he is glad to deal altogether Enthymematica 
Thirdly , Admitting and granting that the laſt exerciſe or execution of 
thatis the preſſe cemiratws,, or Regy1 , is in the people, is the right alſo in t2 people 
John 19+ 1: gf fram the people ? Excuſe us it we rather give credit to our Saviour, Thou couly 
eſt have no power at all againſt me, except it were gzven thee gom above, 1f Pilate 
had his power from Heaven , we may conclude ſtrongly for King Charts, Ny 4, 
quod non babet , ſome power the people qua tals never had, as power of Life ad 

| Death, it is the peculiar right of God and his Vicegerents. Put the caſe, the Kine 

grants to a Corporation ſuch and ſuch Magiſtrates , with power alſo to them _ 

Ict new Magiſtrates ( which yet holdsbut ſometimes } from whom do thoſe yy. 

' giſtrates hold their power ? Not from the people who ele& them, bur from the 

King, who crcatcs them. 

Fourthly , You tcll us that the power of a King is to have powerful Subje&s, and 
to be powerful in his Subjects , not to be powerful over his Subje&s. Your reaſon 
ha!ts, becauſe it wantsa ceteris paribis ; ſeveral Kings may have ſeveral advantaze; 
of greatncls, The truth is , neither many powerful Subjedts without obedience 
nor torced obcdience without powertul and Loving Subjes, do make a great and 
glorious King,, but the concatenation of Superiours and Inferiours in the Adaman- 
tine bonds ot Love and Duty. When Subjects are affected , as Seilurus would 
have his Sons for concord , as Scipio had his Souldiers tor obedience, which they pri 
ſed above their Lives, being, ready to throw themſelves from a Tower into the 
at their Generals command, this is both to be great in Subjecs, and over them, The 
grcatcſt Vidtorics, the greateſt Monarchies , are indebted for themſelves to this 
lowly beginning of obedience. It is not to be a King of Kings , nor a King of 
Naves, nor a King of Devils, ( you may remember to whom that was applied, 
but to be the King of Hearts, and Hands, and Subjects: of many rich , loving, and 
dutiful SubjeRs , that makes a powerful Prince. As for the preſent puiſſance of 
France , can you tell in what Kings Reignit was greatcr fince Charlemaiz ? Never 
thcleſs admitting that the peaſants in France ( as you are pleaſed to call them ) ſuffer 
much : yet nothing near ſo much as they have done in ſeditious times, when civil 
Wars raged among, them , ( when their Kings had leſs power over them , ) which 

is our caſe now. God bleſs us from Tyranny , but more from ſedition. Ifthe 
* Subjedts of France be Peaſants , and the Subjes of Germany be Princes , God (end 
us Engliſhmen to keep a mcanz between both extreams, which our Forefathers found 

molt expedient for all parties. 

Obſerv. But thus we ſee that Power is but ſecondary and derivative in Princes, the 
Fountain and efficient cauſe is the People , and from bence the inferrence is juſt , the King 
though he be ſingulis Mayor , yet is be Univerſis Minor : for if the People : be the me 
efficient cauſe of power, it is a rule in Nature, quicquid efficit tale cſt magjs tale 
And hence it appears that at the founding of Authorities , when the conſent of Sietie 
conveys rule into ſuch and (uch Hands, it may ordain what conditions , and prefix what 
bounds it pleaſes , and that no diſſolution ought to be thereof , but by the ſame power by 
which it bad its conſtitution. 

See, 5 Anſw. Thus we ſce your premiſſes are weak and naught, your argument procecds 
 . fromthe ſtaffe to the corner, and your whole diſcourſe is a Rope of Sand, Firlt 
your ground-work ( that the People is the Fountain and efficient of Power ( totters, 
and is not univerſally true, Power in the abſtract isnot at all; Power in concrete is but 
ſometi;ries from the people, which is rather the application of power than powerit {lt 
. Next , your inference from hence which in this place you call juſt , and a littl: 
after ſay , ti:at uothing is more kytown or aſſented wnto, that the King is ſingulis Mipr 
but wmwerſis Minor , greater than any of his Subjedts ſingly conſidered, but els 
than the whole collected body, is neither juft nor known , nor aſfented untounleb 
in that body , you include His Majeſty as a principal rvember. And yet if that 
thonld be grantcd you, before it would do you any good, theſe wniverſ: , or this 
whole body , muſt be reduced to the Major or greater part , and this diffuſed -_ 
eſſen- 
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ſeatial Body mult be contracted tO a repreſentative Body ( unle(s we may believe 
«oar new Learning , that the Efſential and repreſentative Body are both one. ) 
Bat waving all thelc advantages , tell me Sir , might you be perſwaded to follow 
Licyrgws his advice , to try this Diſcipline at home, betore you offer it to the com- 


nonwealth ? could you be contented that all your Servants together , or the Ma- 


jor part of them had power to turn you out ot your Maſterſhip , and place your - 


Geward in your roOM3 or your Children in like caſe depoſe you from your Father- 
200d ? No , I warrant you , the caſe would ſoon be altered. And when the great- 
oft part of the ſheep diſlike their ſheepheard , mutt he preſegtly put up his Pipes and 
he packing ? Take heed what.you do , for it the People be greater than the King, 
i no more a Monarchy but a Democracy.Hitherto the Chriltian World hath belic- 


red.that the King 1s poſt Denm ſecundus the next to God, ſolo Deo minor, onely lefsthan - 


God,no perſon,no body politick betweenzthat he is vicarius Dei,Gods Vicegerent.The 
Criptures ſay,that Kings Reign not over perſons but nations,that Kings were anointed 
ger Iſrael, not Iſraelites onely. Saul is called the Head of the Tribes of Iſrael. Our Laws 
are plain , WC have all ſworn that the Kings Highnels is the onely Supreme Head , if 
Gupremae , then not ſubordinate; it onely Supreme, then not coordinate 3 and 
Gnernour of this Realm , His Highnels is Supreme Governour, that is in his perſon, 
in his Chamber , as well as in his Court. The ancient Courts of Exgland , were no 
other then the Kings very Chamber and moveable with him from place to place , 


1 $a 15. 17, 


whence they have their name of Courts. Supreme Governour of this Realm colle- 


&ively , and not onely of particular and individual Subjects. In all cauſes and over 
al perſons , then in Parliament and out of Parliament. Parliaments do not always 
ſt, many caules are heard, many perſons queltioned, many Oaths of Allegiance admi- 
nifired between Parliament and Parliament. The ſame Oath binds us to defend him a- 
yinſt all conſpiracies and attc11pts whatſoever wbich ſhall be made againſt bis Perſon orCrowaz 
to defend him, much more therefore not to offend himz againſt all conſpiracies and at- 
empts whatſoever; that Oath which binds us to defend himagainlt all attempts whatſo- 
ever, preſuppoleth that nv actempt againſt him can be juſtihed by Law, whether the(c 
attempts be againſt his perſon or his Crown, It will not ſerve.the turn to diſtinguiſh 
between his Perſon aud his Office, for both the perſon and the office are included in the 
Quth.Let every Subjc& lay his hand upon his heart, and compare his ations with this 
Oath in the fear of God. When the great repreſentative body of Parliament arc Aſſem- 
bled, they are yet but his great Council, not Commanders.He calls themyhe diſſolves 
themzthey do not chooſe ſo much as a ſpeaker without his approbation: and when he 
s choſcnhe Prays his Majeſty to interpoſe his Authority, and command them to pro- 


a&edtoa Second choiſe planepropter modeſtiam, ſed nunquid contra veritatem?The ſpeak- - 


ers Firlt requelt is, tor the Libertics and priviledges of the Houſe : His Majclty is the 
Fountain from which they low. When they , even both Houles do ſpeak to him , 
It is not by way of Mandate, but humble Petition as thus, moſt hambly beſeech 
your moſt Excellent Majeſty, your Faithful and Obedient Subjefts, the Lords Spirnual and 
Temporal and Commons in Parliament aſfiembled, or thus, We Tour Maje(ties Loving , 
Fathful, and Obedient Subjefs repreſenting the Three Eſtates of your Realm of England 
Oc. except we ſhould overmuch forget our > Jr to Tour Highneſs, &c. do moſt biembly 
beech &©, Here the Three Eſtates of tht Kingdom afſcmbled in Parliament do ac- 
knowledge their Subjeftion and the ir duty, do beſeech Her Majelty. Where by the 
way I defire to know of the Obſerver , whether that of the Three Eſtates were a 
fundamental conſtitution of this Kingdom , and who were the Three Eſtates at 
this time, and whether a Third Eſtate have not been fince excluded ? Howſoever, 
we ſee they do but rogare Legem pray a Law , the King enadts it, and as he wills 
or takes time to adviſe , {o their Acts are binding or not binding. They challenge 
7 diſpenſative Power above the Law : he doth. In a word , he is the head not 
onely of the hand or of the Foot , but of the whole Body. Theſe things are ſo c- 
vident, that all our Laws muſt be burned , before this truth can be doubted of; 
But to flop the Obſervers mouth for ever take an Authentick Teſtimony, in the ve- 
ty caſe point blank . By dimers old Autbentickh Hiſtories and Chronicles , it is manifeſily 
declared , that this Realm of England is. an Empire , and ſo bath been accepted in ibe 
World, Groerned by one Suppreme Head and King, baveing the dignity and Royal Etate 


of 


Elizab. 30. 
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of the Imperial Crown of the ſame , unto whom a Body Politick compati of all ſorts aug 
degrees of People , divided into terms , and by names of Spiritualty and Temporal, 
. being bounden and owen next to God a Natural and bumble Obedience , be being inftis- 
ted and furniſhed by the goodneſs and ſuſſerance of Almighty God with plenary , wi, 
and entire Power , Preeminence , Authority, &c. Now, vir, obſerve, Firſt, that noe 
on:ly individual perſons , but the whole compacted Body Politick of the Kingdom 
are not onely lels than his Majeſty , but do owe unto him a natural and humbl- 
obedience, ( how far is this from that Majeſty which you aſcribe unto the ”. 
preſentative Body? ) Secondly , That the Spiritualty were ever an Efſentia] part 
of this Body Politick. Thirdly , That His Majclties Power is plenary, Fourthly 
That he derives"it not from inferiour compacts , but from the goodneſs of Gy 


It is true, were His Majeſty as the Prince of Orange is , or you would have him t, . 


+ be, not a true poſſeſſour of Sovereign Power , but a keeper onely , as the Romy 
Di&ator or an Arbitrary Proctor for the People, your rule had ſome more fhey 
of reaſon: bnt againſt ſuch evident light of trath to ground a contrary afſerticn 
derogatory to his Majelty, upon the private authority of Bratton and Fleta ( ng bh 
thentick Authors ) were a ſtrange degree of weaknels or wiltulneſs , eſpecially ifye 
conſider , Firſt , upon what a trifling filly homonymy it is grounded , quia con. 
tes dicuntur quaſi ſocti Regis , & qui habent ſocium habent magiſtrum. It he had called 
them the Kings Attendants , or ſubordinate Governours of ſome certain Provinc: 
or County, as the Sheriffe vice comes was their Deputy , there had been ſomething 
real in it. Secondly , If we conſider, that this aſſertion is as contrary to the 0h- 
ſervers own grounds, as it isto truth , tor what they ( Bradon and Fleta ) do; 

_ propriate, to the houſe of Lords curie comitum & baronum , he attributes tothe 
collective Body of the whole Kingdom, or at the leaſt to both Houſes of Parljz- 
ment: that is tar from the Obſervers meaning , and nothing to the purpoſe. This 
Catachreſtical and extravagant exprefhion , with the amphibological ground df it, 
is cither confuted or expounded by the Authors themſelves, as ſaying , the King bath 
no Peer , thercfore no companion 3 that he is Vicarizs Dei Gods Vicegerent , that 
he is not ſub bomine , under man. And if the words have any grain of truth in 
them , they muſt be underſtood not of an authorative, but onely of a conſultive 
power to adviſe him, or at the moſt approbative, to give their aſſent to Laws pre- 
pounded , he having limitted himſelf to make no Laws without them, $0 we 
may ſay a mans promiſe is his Maſter ) as if a man ſhould fay that the Judges inthe 
Houſe of Peers, who have no votes , but are meer affiftants, yet in determining 
controverſies in point of Law, are in ſome ſort ſuperiour to the Lords, nct in 
Power which they have none, but in skill and reſpect of that dependance , which 
the Lords may\have upon their Judgement and integrity. 

Neither will your Logical Axion, quicquid efficit tale eft magis tale , help you any 
thing at all , for firſt your qricquid efficit muſt be quando efficit. If a cauſe have (ub 
ficient vigour and efficacy at ſuch a time as the effect is produced , it 15 not not ne- 
ceſlary that it ſhould retain it for ever after , or that the people ſhould rxctain that 
power which they have diveſted themſelves of by cleGtion of another, To take 
your caſe at the belt , they have put the ſtaffe out of their own hands, and canndt 
without Rebellion and fin againſt God , undo what they have done, Secondly, 
for your magis tale, there is a caution in this Canon , that the ſame quality muſt be 
both in the cauſe and in the effect, which yet is not always, not in this very 
caſe, it muſt- be in cauſes total Eſſential and univocal , ſuch as this is note The 
Sun is the cauſe of heat, yct it is not hot it ſelf; * Sol & homo generant hominem u- 
- ventem , yet the Sun lives not. If Two Litigants conſent to Licence a Third pt 
ſon to name another for Arbitrator between them, he may ele& a Judge , n0t 
' be aJudge Yet I ſhall nct deny you any truth, when and where the ar- 
tecedent conſent of free ſocicties not preingaged , doth inſtrumentally confe 
and convey , or rather apply power and authority into the hands of one or more, 
they may limit it to what term they pleaſe , by what covenants they pleaſe, to whit 
conditions they pleaſe , at ſuch time as they make their eleion: yet covenants and 
conditions differ much which you ſecm to confonnd ( breach of covenant will not 


- forfeita Leaſe, much leſs an Empire. ) I have ſeen many covenants between Kings 
an 
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"1 their people , ſometimes of Debt, and many times of Grace , but I do not re- 
- ber that ever I read any conditions , but with ſome old elective Kings of Ar- 
ns ( if they were Kings ) long fince antiquated , and one onely King of Polo- 


Eg add and truly, that there ought to be no difſolutionof Sovereignty, but by the 

er by which it badits conſtitution, wherein God had his ſhare at leaſt ; but 
this will not ſerve your turn , it you dare ſpeak out plainly, tell us, when a King 
« conſtituted by right of conqueſt and long ſuccelhion ,- yea or by the cle&ion of 


i free people without any condition of forteiture , or power of reyocation reſer- . 


ed ( as the Capmans gave themſelves to the Romans , ) and fo according to your 
tion it 15 eſtabliſhed by God . can the people , Or the Major part without groſs 
Treaſon attempt to dethrone this King » Or ſend him a writ of caſe ? they that are 
& 1ealous in Religion , to have every thing ordered according to the expreſs word 
of God, let them ſhew but one Text, where ever God did give this power to 
gabjects, to reduce their Sovercigns to order by arms. It this were ſo, Kings were 
1 2 miſerable condition. Conſider the preſent Eſtate of Chriſtendom , what King 
ith not Subjects of ſundry Communions and profethons in point of Religion? up- 
»n theſe mens grounds he mult be a Tyrant co one party or more. Moſes ſeemed a 
Tyrant to Korab and his Rebcllious Company; Queen Elizabeth and King Fames 
4 ſeem Tyrants to Eſq; Parry, Sommervil, and the Powder-Traytors. Lycur- 
gs of whom Apollb once doubted whether he ſhould be numbred among the Gods 


O men, was well neer ſtoned, and had his eyes put out in a popular tumult. * 


Thus Barrabhas may be abſolved , and the King of Kings condemned, What 
Divelliſh Plots would this Doctrine preſzritly raiſe , if it were received? what mur- 
thers and afſaſſnates would it uſher int6 the world ? eſpecially conſidering that the 
worlt men are moſt commonly aQtive mn this kind, to whom nothing doth more 
liſcommend a King than his Juſtice. 

Obſerv, As for the final cauſe of Regal Anthority, I do not find any thing in the Kings 
papers denying , that the ſame people is the final which is the efficient cauſe of it, and in- 
ted it were ſtrange if the people in ſubjefling it ſelf to command, ſhould aim at any thing 
but their own good int the firſt and laſt place. Tis true according to Machiavels Politicks, 
Princes ought t9 aim at greatneſs , not in but over their Subjects , and for the atchieving 
if the ſame, they ought to propoſe to themſelves no greater good than the ſpoiling and break- 
ing the Spirits of ther Subjefts , nor no greater miſchief than common freedom , neither 
wbt they to promote and cheriſh any Servants , but ſuch as are moſt fit for rapine and op= 
jreſſon , nar depreſs and proſecute any as Enemies , but ſuch as are gracious with the 
ppulacy for Noble and Gallant As , and a little after , bis dignity was erected to pre- 
ſerve the commonalty , the commonalty was not created for bis Service , and that which 
#theend, is far more valuable in Nature and policy , than that which is the means, 

Anſw. Still this Diſcourſe runs upon elective Kingdoms: as for thoſe which have 
tad other originals, here is a deep filence, ſcis tu ſimulare cupreſſum \ quid hoc ? you 
an paint a Cypreſs Tree, but what is this to the purpole ? Let it be admitted that 
nſuch Monarchies, the aim of the People is their own proteRion , concord and 


tranquillity, Rulers are the Miniſters of God for our good; ſo on the other fide , So» Rom: 13: 4: 
rereign Princes have their ends alſo , who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk, * <> 97 


thereef ? ſo there are mutual ends, and theſe ends on both ſides are lawful and good, 
long as they are conſonant to the rules of Juſtice. And though Prince and people 
a principally intend their own reſpeQive good , yet it were folly to imagin , to at- 
tan , to ſuch high ends of ſuch conſequence and concernment , without the mix- 
ture of ſome dangers, difficulties , Troubles and Inconveniences : as St. Ambroſe 
lth, that ſince the fall of Adam 3 thorns often grow without roſes, but no true 
roſes without thorns : we muſt take the roſe with the thorn, the one with the other 
in good part , for better for worſe, frutus tranſit cum onere the benefit paſſeth with 
the burthen, If we can purchaſe tranquillity which we intend, with obedience 
and Subjection, which we muſt undergo 3 we have no cauſe to complain of the bar- 


pan' It isa moſt wretched Government , where one real ſuffering, is not com- | 


penlated with ten benefits and blellings. 
agun, this publick good of the people, is ( to uſe your own phraſe) either 
ſinguto- 


_— 
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ſingulorum or Univerſorum , publick or private , of particular SubjcQts , or ofthe 
the whole Commonwealth : howſoever the aCtual intentions of individua Mem. 
bers of a Socicty may aim atthe private , yet when theſe two are inconſitent M- 
ſometimcs it falls out ) a good Governour mult preter the publick ; and nation. 
members mult not grumble to ſuffer for the General Good of the Body Politick 

But you ſay the end is far more honourable than the means, and the preſervat. 


on of the Commonalty isthe end of Regal Dignity. True , but this prelcrvation 


. mult be underſiood , fub modo , according to Law , which is not alterable atthe 


diſcretion of humourous men , but with the concurrence both of King and $1. 
jc&s. Likewile this is to be underſtood , where the ends are not mutual ( 4; here 
they are ) the King for the people , and the people for the King : and where the 
end is not partial but adequate (2s this is not.) Laſily, The end is more yz. 


| luable , how-? gra finis asit is the end in the intention of the efficient, not always; 


in the nature of the things. If the Obſerver had argued thus , the publick Tr, 
quillity of King and Pcople is the end of Government , therctore more valuzhls 
his intcrence had been good , but as he argues now: it is a mecr Paralogiſm, which 
1 will clear by ſome inttances. The Tutor is clected for the preſervation of hisP4. 


. pil , yet the Pupil qua talis is lefs honourable : the Angelsare Miniſtring Spirits fo 


the good of mankind , are men therefore more honourable than Angels ? The Re 
demption of the World is the end of Chriſfts Incarnation , is the World therefor 
more excellent than Chriſt ? 

Whether the Obſerver cite Machiavel truc or falſe, I neither know nor regard? 
ſuch a charater might fit Ceſar Borgias a new intruder, but not King, Charles, who 
derives his Royalty trom above an Hundred Kingly Predeceſſours , whom malice it 
{{f cannot charge with one drop of guiltle(s bloud , nor with the tear of an innv- 
cent, ſuch a Prince as Veſpaſian , of whom it is ſaid , that juſtus ſuppliciis ilar 
mavit & ingemuit. But I offer two iſſues to,the Obſerver , out of theſe words of 
Machiavel, if he plcaſe to accept the challenge. Firſt, That more Noble Wortis 


| have: been cruſhed to nothing by the infolency of the people, ( proportion 
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for proportion ) then by the power of Kings. As in Athens for inſtance, 
Socrates, Ariſtides , Themiſtocles, Alcibiades , and many more. The Sccond, That 
gallant and vertuous Actions do not more often ingratiate men with the people, 
then a rouling tongue, a precipitate head , vain-glorious profuſion , oyly infinu- 
ations , feigned Devotions, Suffterings ( though deſerved ) trom Superiours, and 
above all oppoſition to the preſent State. So that he that is a Favorite to the King, 
is ipſo fafto , hated by the people or the major part : and to be flcigted by the 
Prince , is frequently a ready way to be honoured by the people. Fudas of Galike 
was a great Favorite of the Commons , how did he indear himſclf by (editiow 
Orations > Who more populous than Simon Magus ? Tic wiyzs ſome great one, and 
this onely with jugling. When Abſolom ſought to ingratiate himſelt with the wb 
gar, What courſe did he take? to be more cminent in virtue? No ſuch thing) 
but oftentation, lying, flattcry, and traducing the preſent State, Who hath not heard 
how Piſſtratus and Dronyſins two execrable Tyrants, did cut and flaſh themſelves 
and perſwaded the crcdulous multitude , how it was done by the malignants for 
their zeal to the Commonwealth, till by theſe Arts they had firſt gotten a guard a 
lowcd for themſelves , and after invaded the Government. | 

Obſerv. To be delicix humani generis is grown ſordid with Princes , to be public, 
torments and carnificines , and #9 plot agaiuſt thoſe Subjeis, whom by nature they onght 
to prote} , is beld Czſar-like , and therefore bloody Borgias by meer treachery and ow 
ty bath gotten room in the Calendar of witty and of ſpirited Herocs, And our Engliſh 
Court of late years bath drunk, too mnch of this State-poyſon , for either we have ſeen Ft 
vorites raiſed to poll the people , and razed again #0 pacifie the people z or elſe ( which 1 
worſe for King and People 200 ) we have ſeen engines of miſchief preſerved againſt te 
the People , and upheld againſt Law , meerly that miſchicf might not want incourgy 
ment. 

Curſe not the King ( faith the wiſcman ) no not in thy thought. Thou ſralt not Y; 
vile the Cods , nor ſpeak evil of the Ruler of thy People. Two Apoitles bear m— 
that there cannot be a ſurer note of a Schiſmatick , than to deſfiſe Dominion , ja 

peu 
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tech evil of Dignities, Evil Language againſt a Sovereign Prince, hath ever been 2 Per. 2. 10; 


ted an injury to all his Subjects : | but this age hath hatched ſuch Vipers, which 
lire not onely like ſome Rabſhaketh , rail againſt ſome forreign Prince , but caſt 
lirt in the face of their natural Lord; as it they were the colts of a wild Aſt in the 
vilderneſs, {gþjeAX to no man, accountable to no man: and that not onely in thought 
which Solon diſliked , or in word , which God did forbid , but even to make 
the Preſs groan under daily bundles of lies and flanders and fititious Fables, I fay 
the Prefs, which hath been ever eſteemed a peculiar priviledge of Supreme Majeſty, 
Nay, one King is not an object worthy of their wrath , but as it is faid of Julian, 
tat he ſought to deſtroy both Presbyters and Presbyterium , not Prieſts onely, but 
hood it {elf : So it is not one or two Monarchs, but the deſtruction of Mo- 
narchy it ſelf which theſe men aim at , witneſs our Obſerver here , to be publicktor- 
ments and carnificines , is beld Czfar-like with Princes , and one of his friends lately, 
He errs not much who ſaith, that there is an inbred hatred of the Goſpel in all Kings , 
they do not willingly ſuffer the King of Kings to rule in their Kingdoms , the Lord bath 
his among Kings, but very few , one perhaps of an hundred. Increpet te Deus Satan. 
The Lord himſelf will one day call them to an account for theſe Blaſphemies againſt 
his anointed. Is this a coal taken from the Altar, or rather from the fire of Hell? 
There is hope our Countrey-men will rob the Jeſuits ſhortly of their reputation : 
Anabaptiſm hath got it looſe to be the Liers and the Rebels Catechiſm. Sir , 
ky aſide your eye of envy , which cannot endure the beams of Majeſty, and tell 
us what it is in King Charles which doth ſo much offend you 2 Take Diogenes his 
Lanthorn , and look at Noon-day among all his Oppoſers throughout your Claſſes 
and Forms , if you can find one to match or parallel him, for piety towards God, 
wſtice towards man, temperance in his dyct, truth in his word, chaſtity in his 
Like, mercy towards the oppreſſed ; yea, take your multiplying glaſs, and look 


Jude 8. 


Vindicia Þ hi; 


lodelph, 


through his Government from end to end, it you can find his Crown ſprinkled - 


with one drop of Innocent blood. He needs not with Caixs the Emperour aſſume 
Mrcuries rod , Apollos bow and arrows, Mars his ſword and ſhield , to make 
himſelf reſemble God , he hath better enfigns of the Diety. Unhappy we onely 
becauſe we do not know our own good , that might enjoy a temperate and ſweet 
Government , Sun-ſhine days under our own Vines and Figtreces, the free profeſſion 
of true Religion , equal adminiſtration of Juſtice , Peace and plenty , with a daily 
wth of all arts that may enrich or civilize a Nation, under the radicated ſucce(- 
of a Princely Family. It the Obſervers eyes had not been like the old Lamies, 
to take out and put in at his pleaſure , he might have ſeen a Titus at Home , a dar- 
ing of abied | 
ut what is the ground of all this great cry? forſooth we have had favorites. I 
donot yet know any hurt ina good favorite, ſuch an one as Foſhna was to Moſes , or 
Datel to Darius , or Mecenas and Agripps to Aruguſius , or Craterus and (for any 
thing I know ) Epheſtion alſo to Alexander. Wiſemen think a well choſen Favorite 
may bring great advantage both to King and People. Burt Ileave the diſcourſe : it 
6 well known, His Majeſty is as oppolite to Favorites as the Obſerver, and never 
raſed any to that height, but they might be oppoſed and queſtioned by their, Fel- 
lw-counſellours. But if the Obſerver have a mind to ſee ſome of thoſe Favorites, 
( whom hecalls Pollers, Engines of miſchief, or Monopoliſts ) he may find them 
moving in another Sphere : to fide with His Majeſty is no ready way to impu- 
nity, 
Obſerv. But our King here doth acknowledge it a great buſineſs of his Coronation Oath 
to proteft us: and I hope under this word proteft , he intends not ozely to ſhield us from 
all tind of evil , but to promote us to all kind of Political happineſs , according to bis nt- 
moſt Devoir : and I hope be holds bimſelf bound thereunto , not onely by bis Oath, but 
alſo by bis very Office and by the end of bis Sovereign Dignity. And though all ſingle per- 
ons ought to look, pon the late Bills paſſed by the King, as matters of Grace with all thank- 
fulneſ and Humility : yet the King bimſelf looking upon the whole State, ought to ackyow- 
edge, that be cannot merit of it , and that whatſoever he hath granted , if it be for the 
Profferity of his People , ( but much more for their eaſe ) it hath proceeded but from meer 
Ony, If Ship-money 1, if Star-Chamber , if the High Commiſſion , if the Votes of Bi- 
Ppp Hoops 
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ops and Popiſh Lords in the upper Houſe be inconſiſtent with the welfare of the Kin 
anther — , but Fuſtice it ſelf challenges that they be abol?ſht, hs Kine by 
not t0 account that a Profit or Strength to him , which is a loſs or waſting to the People : 
or ought be 10 think that periſhed to him , which is gained to the People ; The word as 
ſounds better in the Peoples mouth than in His. 

Anſw. His Majeſty is bound in Conſcience both by his Oath and Of@ , not "_ 
ly to prote& his people committed to his charge in Wealth , Peace, and Godline 
but alſo to promote their good; but this protection mult be according to Lay 
this promotion according to Law. Now if a good King at ſeaſonable and oppor. 
tune times , ( ſo it may not be like the borrowing of a thatt for the hatchet to 
down the great Oak , nor like the plucking off one or more feathers out of 4+ 


. Eagles wings , wherewith to feather an arrow to pierce through that King of 


Birds, ) ſhall frecly according to the diQates of his own reaſon , part with a 
of thoſe Jewels which do adorn his Royal Diadem , for the behoof of his Subj 
itis an a& of Grace , not onely-to individual perſons, but to the colleQed hog 
of his People , and fo both Houſes have acknowledged it 3 yet you fay it is mer 
duty, that both Honour and Juſtice do challenge it from him. It is a firange aq 
unheard of piece of Juſtice and Duty , which is without and beyond all Law, yy 
fay the word Grace ſounds better in the Peoples mouth than in his , O partial 
how doſt thou blind mens eyes! The Obſerver feces that Grace ſounds ill in the 
Kings mouth, and yet he doth not , or will not ſee how ill duty and meer duty 
ſounds in his own mouth , being a Subje& towards his Sovereign. The truth i; 
it is moſt civil for Receivers to relate benehts , Juſfici unus buic operi , fi vis mel 
qui , ifſe tace : but where the Receivers forget themſelves, yea deny the favours 
received ( as this Obſerver doth ) it is very comely tor the beſtowers to ſupply thei 
defect 

Next, To your taking away of Ship-money, Star-chamber , High-Commiſſion, 
@c. It is an caſie thing to take away , but difhcult to build up , both in nature 
and in reſpe& of mens minds , which commonly agree ſooner in the deſirudtive 
part than in the conſtructive. All the danger is either in exceeding the Golden 
mean ( by falling from one extream to another ) or in taking that away , which by 
correQing and good ordering skill , might have been of great uſe to the body Po- 
litick. We areglad to be caſed of our former burthens , yet we wiſh with all our 
hearts, that our preſent caſe may not produce greater miſchicfs , that in true real 
neceſſities and ſuddain dangerous exigences , the Common-wealth may not be lef 


' without a ſpeedy remedy. That if the Laws have not ſufficiently provided for the 


ſappreſling of riots and tumultuous diſorders in great men , yet the Ordinary (ub- 
je& may not be left without a SanQtuary whither to fly from oppreſſion. Thatin 
this inuudation of Se&s , which do extremely deform our Church , and diſturb the 
Common-wealth, there may be a proper and ſure remedy provided before it be too 
late, and we be forced in vain to dig up Antigonw again out of his Grave, Asfor 
the taking away of Biſhops Votes at this time , I do not doubt but that great Coun- 
cil of the Kingdom had reaſons for it, and may have other Reaſons ( when it pleal- 
cth God ) to reſtore them again: There - is much difference betwixt a coercive aud 
a conſultive power : no Nation yet that ever I read of , did exclude their Religious 
from their conſultations. To make a Law partly good , Piety muſt concur , and 
who ſhall judge what is pious ? ſhall they firſt be excluded from all other profell- 
ons , and then from their own? Britiſh Biſhops have been of note in all great Coun- 
cils, Forreign and Domeſtick theſe One Thouſand Three Hundred ahd Thirty 


. Years. It is your own Rule , quod omnes tangit ab omnibus trattari debet ; all other 


profeſſions in the Kingdom are capable both of eleing and being elected 3 but 
tor this I do ſubmit, and leave it to time to diſcover what is good for the Kingdom. 
Obſerv. This direfis w then to the tranſcendent Acme of all Politiks, to the Pars 
mount Law, which ſhall give Law to all buman Laws whatſoever , and that is ſalus Po- 
puli, The Law of prerogative it ſelfis ſubſervient #0 this Law , and were it not cond#- 
cing thereunto , it were not neceſiary nor expedient. 
Anſw, If this Author could commit the Law of prerogative, and this Supreme 


Law of Salus populi together, as oppoſite one to another , he had ſaid my 
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but he cannot ſee wood for trees : the ſame tranſcendent achme which he magnifies, 
i the Law Of prerogative it ſelf: becauſe a General Law cannot take notice of the 
vity of all particular circumſtances , nor of the necellity of all particular- Occar- 
rences 3 therefore the Supreme Prince is truſted with this Power Paramount. That 
which the Law of Nature warrants ina private man , as ina ſecathfire, to pull down 
; Neighbours houle to prevent the burning of a City 3 to caſt another mans corn 
arerboord in a Tempeſt 3 to defend himlelt from theeves, in caſes where he cannot 
have recourſe to the Magiltrate, or the ſuddenne(s of the danger will admit no for- 
nal proceeding in Law : fo publick neceſſity doth juſtific the like actions in a King, 
where the exigence of the State is apparent. If this Power be at any time miſim- 
oyed, it this truſt be violated z yet the abuſe of a thing cannot take away the 
aſe, and lawful and neceſſary right , which is grounded upon the Univerſal and 
cual Law of Salws populi, which comprehends the good of the Sovereign, as 

well as of the Subje&t. But it is now grown into faſhion for SubjeRs without au- 
thority , equity., Ox neceflity, to urge this Law upon all occaſions. Salus populi , 
islike the ; 4 in Xſops Fables , It is in atevery end, mens perſons are impriſon- 
ed , their houſes plundered , their Lands ſequeſtred , their Rights violated with- 
out the judgment of their Peers, contrary to the known Law , contrary to the 
Great Charter , and nothing pretended for this, but the Law Paramount. Truly 


Sr, if this be Salus populi, una ſalus ſanis nullam ſperare ſalutem. A remote jca- - 


ulie or ſuppoſition is no good ground for the exercize of this Law : as to pull 
lown another mans houſe , for fear of a ſcathfire to come, God knows how or 
when, perhaps foretold in a prognoſtication. The dangers muſt be very viſible, be- 
fore this rule take place, not taken upon truſt or an implicit Faith, like Scopgins fiery 
Draggons in the air. All true Engliſþ-men' will deſire to be non, by their 
known Laws, and not to hear too often of this Paramount Law , the application 
or miſapplication whereof , hath been the cauſe of the paſt and preſent diſtempers 


of this Kingdom. Extraordinary Remedies likg hot waters , may help at a pang , but Sir A W 


being too often uſed , ſpoil the ſtomack, 

Obſerv. Neither can the right of Conqueſt be pleaded to acquit Princes of that which is 
ut to the People , as the Authors and ends of all power , for meer force cannot alter the 
courſe of nature , or fruſtrate the tenour of the Law , and if it could, there were more 
reaſm why the people might juſtifie force, to regain due liberty , then the Prince might 
to ſubvert the ſame. And it is a ſhameful ſtupidity in any man , to think that our An- 
efors did not fight more noblely for their free cuſloms , and Laws , of which the Conque= 
rar and his Succeſſours bad in part diſinberited them by violence and perjury , then they 
which put them to ſuch confliets 2 for it ſeems unnatural to me , that any Nation ſhould be 
bound to contribute its own inherent puiſſance, meerly to abet Tyranny , and ſupport ſlave- 
ty; and to make that which is more excellent a prey to that which is of leſs worth, And 

ionleſl 2 Native Prince if meer force be right, may disfranchiſe His Subjed as well as a 

anger , if be can frame a ſufficient party , and yet we ſee that this was the fooliſh Sin of 
Rehoboam, who having deſerted and rejefted out of an intolerable inſolence the (trength of 
Ten Tribes, ridiculouſly ſought to 4 them again with the ſtrength of two. . 


Anſw, This Author intends not to halt on one fide onely in this Diſcourſe , qui g,g _ 
ſemel verecundie limites tranſiverit, graviter impudentem eſſe oportet. Firſt , that juſt 


Conqueſt in a lawful War , acquireth good right of Dominion, as well as poſſe(- 
hon, is ſo conſonant to the Univerſal Opinion and practice of all Nations, yea, 


to the infallible and undoubtcd teſtimony ot Holy Scriptures , that he that denycs . 


it, may as well affirm, Nl intra eſt oleam , nil extra eft in nuce durum. Force is not 
meer force , where juſtice goes hand in hand with it , omnia dat qui juſta negat. 
Neither is this to alter the courſe of nature , or fruſtrate the tenour of Law , but it felf 
5the Law of Nature and of Nations. 

Secondly , That Subjets who have not the power of the Sword committed to 
them , after a Jong time of obedience and lawful ſuccelfion, after Oaths of Alle- 
glance, may uſe force to recover their former liberty , or raiſe arms to change the 
Laws eſtabliſhed , is without all contradi&ion both falſe and rebellious. They that 
are overcome({aith Foſephus moſt truly )and have long obeyed.if they ſeek, to ſhake off the yoke, 


they do the part of Deſperate men not of lovers of liberty. Surely it any liberty might 
Ppp2 warrant 
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warrant ſuch force, it is the liberty of Religion , but Chrift never plauted yi; R 

ligion in blood: He cooled His Diſciples heat with a ſharp redargution , ye know or 
of what ſpirit ye are of. It is better to dye innccent than live nucent , as the Thebe. 
an Legion , ( all Chriſtians of approved valour ) anſwered the bloody Emperor 
Maxmian , Cognoſce Imperator , kzow O Emperour that we are all Chriſtian; \ We 


ſubmit our bodies to thy power , but our free Souls fly to our Saviour , neither owr 


courage nor deſperation it ſelf hath armed us againſt thee , becauſe we had rather dye jy, 


_ cent ,, then live guilty 3 thou ſhalt find our hands empty of weapons, but our Breſts armel 


with the Catbolick, Faith. So having power to relilt , yet they ſuffered themſclyes 
to be cut all in pieces. The Obſerver is ſtill harping upon Tyranny and ſlavery, i, 
little purpoſe; he is not preſently a Tyrant , who hath more Power than Natur 
did commit to him , nor he a ſlave who hath ſubjeQted himſelf to the Dominion of 
another: That which is done to gain protection or ſuſtenance, or to aygid the 
evils of Scdition , or to perform a lawtul ingagement , is nct meerly done t0 aber 
Tyranny and ſupport ſlavery. | 

Thirdly , to the Obſerver's inſtance of our Anceſtours in the Barons War, x 
know not whether Wars he intends ,” the former or the later , or both ; This 
certain , no party gained by them; they proved fatal and deſtruftive , ſometime; 
to the King , ſometimes to the Barons, ſometimes to both , and evermore to the 
people. And howſoever the name of free Cuſtoms and Laws was made uſe of ;; 
a plauſible pretence , yet it is evident , that Envy , Revenge , Covetouſueſs , an. 
bition , Luft, Jealouſie , did all act their ſeveral gu in them. And if there 
were any ( as I doubt not there were many ) who did ſolely and ſincerely aim x 
the publick good , yet it cannot be denied , there was too much Rtiffne(s and ani. 
moſity on both ſides 3 a little yielding and bending is better than breaking out- 
right , and more eſpecially Conſcience requires it of them who are Subjedts, and 
of them who contend for an alteration. Pliny relates a Story of two Goats that 
met in the midſt of a narrow plank , over a {ſwift current ; there was no room for 
one to paſs by another , neither could turn backward z they could not fight it out 


" for the way, but with certain peril of drowning them both: that which onely re. 


mained , was, that the one couching on the plank, made a bridge for the other 
to go over, and ſo both were ſaved. But the ſubjeQ is fo direfal and tragj 

_ the remembrance of thoſe times ſo odious to all good men , that I paſs by it, 
as not much material to the Queſtion in hand : both Parties are dead, and hare 
made their accounts to God , and know long fince whether they did well or ill, 
neither can their example either juſtifie or condemn our aRions. It is probable 
there were ſome Shebabs , Trumpetters of ſedition in thoſe dayes, as this Authour 
proves himſelf now , yet none ſo apt as theſe Catalines to cry out agatnit Incendia- 
ries. It is a good wiſh of Saraviah, that ſuch ſeditious Authours might ever he 
placed in the front of the battle; yet thus far the Authour's ingenuity doth lead 
him , to diſtinguiſh the Barons then, from His Majeſtics Oppoſites now : the Bu 
rons then fought for their Laws , not to change the Laws, and alter the Govern- 
ment both in Church and Commonwealth, which was the very caſe of the Lin 


« colnſhire , Torkghire , and Northern Rebels , in the dayes of Henry the Eighth, and 


Queen Elizabeth ; I wiſh none of His Majeſties Subjeds were involved in 'it at this 
reſent, - 

: Fourthly , whereas he urgeth , that a Native Prince may disfranchiſe his Subje&s 
by force, if he can make a Party , as well as Strangers 3 either he intends that he 
may do it de fafto, that is truez ſo may a Thief take away an honeſt man's purſe: 
or Elſe that he may do it de jure , lawfully and conſcionably , that is moſt untrue; 
there is a vaſt difference betwixt a juſt War, and an unjuſt oppreſhon : his inſtance 
of Rehoboam is quite beſide the Cuſhion, his errour was threatning and indiſcreti- 
on, the fault they found was with Solomon , Thy Father hath made owr yoke grievous 
and yet it is moſt certain, they never had. ſo gracious , ſo happy a Reign, as Sob- 
mons was for peace and plenty, who made filver as plentiful as ſtones; and Cedars 
as Sycamores in Feruſalem. So unthankful we are naturally, ſo ſoon troubled with 
trivial matters as Haman was, and like flyes feed upon ſores, leaving the whole Bo- 
dy which is found, This is ſure, that againſt Rehoboam , was a meditatcd _ 

ion, 
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ron , witneſs the place choſen , Shechem, in the mid{t of the FaQtion 1 Kings 12 p 
witneſs their Prolocutor Fer1boum , a feditious Fugitive , and ungrateful Ser- 

ent of Solomon , by whom he had been preferred ; they ſent for him out of Eg ypr. 

and howſoever the Authour makes Rehoboan?s attempt ridiculous, yer it proved 2 Chron? 13 


ot ſo ſhortly after , his Son Abijab diſcomhted Feroboam , and flew of his Souldi- 
pan yet had Feroboam all the advantages in the World , of numbers , firatagems, 
ind every thing, except the juſtice of the Cauſe 3 and that which is more for our 
zarming , the Houſe of Fudab had many pious and virtuous Kings after this revolt, 
ut the Houſe of Trae! not one but Tyrants and Idolaters, 

Obſerv. I come now from the cauſe which conveys Royalty , and that for which it is 
conveyed , to the nature of the conveyance. The word Truſt is frequent in the Kings's Pa- 

1, and therefore T conceive the King does admit , that bis Intereſt in the Crown is not 
#ſolute , or by a meer Donation of the people , but in part conditionate and fiduciary. 
hd indeed all good Princes, without any expreſs contraft betwixt them and their Sub- 
vr, have ackzowledged , that there did lye a great and high truſt upon them ;, Nay, 
Heathen Princes that have been abſolute , have acknowledged themſelves Servants to the 
whlick, and born for that ſervice , and profeſied that they would manage the publick 
Veal, 4 being well ſatisfied , populi rem efſe non ſuam: And we cannot imagine in 
the fury of War , ( when Laws have the leaſt vigour ) that any Generaliflimo can be ſo 
ucirenmſcribed in power , but that if he ſhould turn bis Catmons on bis own Souldiers, 


17 


:ve hundred thouſand men 3 the greateſt number that we have read of flain at * 


they were ipſo facto abſolved of all obedience, and of all Oaths and tyes of Allegiance + 


whatſoever for that time , and bound by a bigher duty to ſeek, their own preſervation by 


rftence and defence. Wherefore if there be ſuch tacite truſts and reſervations in all pub- . 


lick eommands , though of moſt abſolute nature that can be ſuppoſed, we cannot but ad- 
nit, that in all wel-formed Monarchies , where Kingly Prerogative has any limits ſet , 
this muſt needs be one neceſſary condition , that the Subjeft may live ſafe and free. The 
curter of Nature entitles all ſubje&s of all countries whatſoever to. ſafety by its ſupreme law. 

Anſw, The Obſerver needs not bring any Confelſhions of Princes , Chriſtian or 
Heathen , to prove that good Kings account themſelves great , though glorious 
&rvants to their Subjects , like a Candle burning away it ſelf to give light to 0- 


S:8, It 


thers, which a German Prince ftamped on his Coin, with this Inſcription, Alizs ſerviens - 


meipſum contero ; Whileſt other men {lept, Abaſweroſh waked , and thoughts trou- 
bled Nebuchadnezzar's Head. They have many Cauſes of care , which private per- 
ſons want , Et patet in cyras area lata ſuas , Queen Mary ſaid , they would find Cal- 
lee written in her heart. He is very incredulous, who will not believe readily that 
theſe Diſtrations have pierced deeper into the breaſt of King Charles, than of this 
Obſerver 3 and this , becauſe he knows & popmli rem eſſe & ſuam. Yet further, his 
Magſty will acknowledge a truſt from his People, a ſubſequent and implicite con- 
ent implies a truſt , but not a gift: But the Inference which this good man ( I can 
wither call him good Subjedt nor good Logician ) makes from hence, that the 
King hereby admits, that His intereſt in the Crown is not abſolute , but a meer Dona- 
tionz yea , a conditional Donation from the People, is ſuch a pretty treaſonable 
(Iſhould ay topical ) Argument , drawn juſt from Tenterden Steeple to Goodwin 


Sands, confounding, God's truſt with Man's truſt ; and in Man's truſt, a truſt of | 


Donation with a truſt of Dependence 3 a truſt revocable , with a truſt irrevocable + 


{truſt abſolute, with a truſt conditionalz a truſt antecedent , with a truſt conle- 


quent : T hope the Authour truſts in God, will he therefore make God his Donee , - 


yea his conditionate Donee ? In plain tearms, Sir , your ColleQion is foundred of 
al four, and will not paſs current in Smithfield, and may well take your Generaliſ- 
fimo by the hand : But good Sir, without offence may I ask you , What Countrey- 
man your Generaliſimo was ? for no man that I meet with, will believe that there 
ever was ſuch a Creature in the World 3 bat certainly if there was , he was ſtark 
mad. Now Sir in the firſt place, he that ſhall go about to ſhake in pieces an health- 
ful and beneficial Inſticution , for fear of ſuch a danger, as was never yet produced 
into aCt ſince the Creation of the World, deſerves the next Room in Bedlam to your 
Generaliſimo, Theſe groundleſs panical fears , theſe 1fs and ſappoſitions of incredi- 


ble dangers » have been the raiſcrs and fomenters of theſe preſent diftraftions: Die , 


mihi 
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« mip ſi fias tu leo qualis ers? If, the Sky ſhould fall, what price will Larks beg, 
Secondly, It is a piece both of incivility and knavery , for a Servant firſt to with- 
draw his obedience-from his Maſter undutifully , and then to plead lawcily , that 
{ome Maſters have been mad. Thirdly , Hath a Generalifimo as large an extent of 
power in all reſpeRs, as unlimitted for a time , as a Sovereign King ? When x Ga 
neraliſſimo rans into ſuch a frantick Errour, it is fit he ſhould lofe his place: bur 
when an Hereditary King falls into it , it is juſt he ſhould have a Prorex nameg, , 
+ Deputy or Proteftor ( which you will) during his diltration , alwayes ſaving (ye 

right both to himſelf and his r—_ I have rcad ſuch rebellious Cuppoſitions 1; 
this in late Pamphlets , as of a Pilot ſecking to ſplit his Ship upon the rocks ; «f , 
Patient calling to his Phyſician for poiſon , but never read. one of them urged in 
Claflick Authour. Put the caſe a man is to fail by Sea , the Pilot may run ma 
and ſeck to ſplit the Ship upon rocks 3 ſhall we therefore make an Ordinance , thy 
it ſhall not be lawful for a Pilot to move his Rudder according to the alterable fic: 
of Heaven, or different diſpoſition of Wind and Weather, before he hath conſul. 
cd and gained the conſent of all the Paſſengers , or at the leaſt , of every inferiour 
Mariner , or of the major part of them ? Interea perit Naufragus , before this can te 
done, the Ship may be caſt away 3 howſoever it leaves {mall hope of a proſperoy 
Voyage. If you will preſcribe limits , and bounds, and conditions to Kings, you 
muſt find them written in plainer characters than any you produce hitherto, The 
Charter of Nature, Lex nata non data, is indeed to preſerve our ſelves, as Water 
contraGts it (elf into a globe or circle in a duſty placez an Emblem of Aſſociation, 
which cannot be without Nerves, Bonds , Ligaments, Laws, and Kings. What 
is this againſt the Magiſtrate , who is the Minitter of God for our preſervation and 
ſafety ? The Subject never finds more ſafety or more liberty , than under a gracious 
King , Neque unquam libertas gratior aut tutior extat , quam ſub Rege pio, 

But becauſe the Obſerver doth fo often preſs the Charter of Nature, even to the 
diſſolving of all Oaths and Tyes of Allegiance , and all -mutual Compats and Agrce- 
ments : as alſo to animate Subjects, to raiſe Arms againſt their Sovereigns,asa thing 
that is not onely lawful , but neceflary , to which they are bound by @ bigher duy, 
unle(s they will be fellonious to themſelves , and rebellious to Nature ; That it is not 
juſt nor poſſible for any Nation ſo far to enſlave themſelves , and that there are tae 
truſts and reſervations in all publick Commands, To give him an Anſwer once for al 
in this point of Reſiſtence : Firſt, I afhrm, though it be nothing to us, ( whoar 
free Subjes, and might well have been omitted by him, as making nought tohis 
purpoſe ) that even by the Laws of Nature, of Nations , and of God , one man, 
or a Society of men , might enſlave themſelves to another for ſuſtenance or prote- 
ion. All Hiſtories, both facred and profane, are full of Examples, and the Law 
- of God is plain, Exod. 21. 6. Levit. 25. 47, &c. And it ſeems ltrafge , that the 
Obſerver ſhould fo far over-reach or beat the air to no end at all this conkeſſed 
truth quite overthrows his whole ſtructure of tacite truſts, and conditions , and 
bellions againſt Nature, 

Secondly , to come nearer our own caſe , I anſwer, that though the Law & 
Nature cannot be deſtroyed or contradicted , yet it may be limircd by the politive 
Laws of the Land. And o it is 3 the Obſerver will not deny it in his own cal, 
though he mete with another meaſure to His Sovereign. The Charter of Nature 
intitles mankind indefinitely to the whole earth, will the Obſerver therefore give 
- his Neighbour leave to enter as a Copartener into his frechold ? I believe , nt; 
but would tell him readily there is a new Charter made by which he holds it 3 that 
is, the Law of the Land. It is uſual with theſe men to diveſt men” of all duet 
lations, as if it were the ſame to be a SubjeRt and a man. A man 9gu3 talis , might 
do many things , which in a Subje& is flat Treaſon , notwithſtanding the charter 
of Nature. 

Thirdly, Beyond and above both theſe, there is the Law of God , there is the 
laſt Will and Teſtament of our Saviour , by which we hold our hopes of happ- 
neſs; which to Chriſtians muſt be as the pillar of fire to the TFaelites, a direction 
when togo, where to ſtay, Here we read of Tyrants ,. and of the ſufferings 


the Saints, but not a word of auy tacite truſts and reſervations , or of any fac 
reverts 
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eþcllion againſt nature , or diſpenſation with Oaths, norof any reſiſtance by arms, 
Certainly there is no one duty more preſſed upon Chriſtians by Chriſt and His A- 
les than Obedience to Superiours. Give unto Ceſar that whichis Ceſars , (aith our 
GyjOuT- Submit your ſelves to every Ordinance of Man , for the Lords ſake , faith Saint 
Parr, Put them in mind to be ſubject t5 Principalities and Powers , faith Saint 
Pal: and in that well known place to the Romans, Let every Soul be ſubjed to the 
lightr powers whoſoever reſiteth the powers , reſiſteth the Ordinance of God , and they 
bat refit ſhall receive to themſelves Damnation. To this evidence of Holy Scripture 
vr want of one good anſwer , the Obſerver hath deviſed three bad ones, ut que 
ut valeant ſingula , multa juvent, the clearing of which will help to pur an end to 
controverlie. 
_ , they ſay , The Apoſtle tells us not which power is bigheſt , but that that pow- 


4 which is the bigheſt ought to be obeyed. A ſitange evaſion , the Apoſtle elſewhere g, 


ames theſe two together, principalities and powers; yea in this very Text he expreſ- 
{ himſelf, that by the higher powers , he underſtands the Magiltrate verſ. 3. bim 
hat beareth the ſword, verſ. 4. him to whom tribute is payed verſ, 7. none of all theſe 


Obſerv,defent] 
4 pa 7+ 


will agree either to the People or to the Senate, but to the Supreme Magiſtrate one- I Per. 2. t4. 


j, which St. Peter tells ws , is the King , whether it be to the King as Supreme. 


Aſccond Evaſion is this , Saint Paul ſpeakgs to a few particular diſperſed Men , and 0 
thoſe in a primitive condition , who had no meanes to provide for their own preſervation. It ** 


ills not whether he borrowed this from the Jeſuits defwerunt vires , they wanted 

thz or of Buchanan , Finge aliqueme noſtris DoQoribus, Imagine one of our Dot- 
1 did write 20 the Chriſtians which live under the Turke , to poore faint-hearted and un- 
emed men, what other counſel could be give , than St. Paul did to the Romans. Thus 
they transform a precept into a Counſel: I had thought they had allowed no Evan- 
pelical or Apoſtolical Counſels, and what the Apoſtle enjoyns to be done for con- 
ſcience ſake verſc 5, under pain of damnation verſe 2. they fay is to be done for dif- 
cetion ſake , under pain of plundering, Do not theſe men deſerve well of Chri- 
ſian Religion to infuſe ſuch prejudicate conceits into the breaſts of Monarchs? «hat 
Chriſtians are like the frozen ſnake , which if they take into their boſom , ſo ſoon 
s ſhe is warmed and inlived , they ſhall be ſure to feel her ſting for their favours. 
Let Chriſtians be guiltleſs , and let the miſchief fall upon the heads of the ſeditious 
contrivers, That it was not weakneſs or want of courage , but ftrength. of Faith 
that kept the Primitive Chriſtians quiet under the perſecutions of the heathen Em- 
perours , Tertullian and the ancients do abundantly witneſs, and it hath been ſuf- 
tciently cleared by our Divines againſt the Jeſuits, This is as St. Fzde faith, to 
have mens perſons in admiration, becauſe of advantage. 

The Third anſwer whercupon they do moſt infilt\, is that this ſubjeQion is due 
to the authority of the King, not to the Perſon of the King , that this authority re- 
fideth in bis Courts and in bis Laws , that the power which St. Paul treateth of, is 
in truth the Kingly Office , that to levy force or to raiſe Arms againſt the perſonal com- 
nandr of a King , accompanied with his preſence, is not levying War againſt the King : 
but War againſt his Authority , reſiding in his Courts, is war againſt the King. 
Tet let me give the Obſerver his due, he is more favourable to Princes than many 
& his fellows in this, that he would have the perſon of his Prince inviolable. 
And good reaſon , for what can the poor Kingdom expect , where the Perſon of 
the Prince is not held ſacred , but combuſtion and confuſion ? witneſs our own 
civil Wars, witneſs the Hiſtories of the Gothiſþ Kings, and the Roman Emperours 


from Tulius Ceſar to Conſtantine the great , being Five and Forty , whercof Thirty - 


periſhed by untimely deaths, diverſe of them good Princes : and all that while the 
Commonwealth ſympathized in the common calamity. No offence can be fo great 
& that it deſerves to be puniſhed by parricide, But this is a greater courtehic in 
ſew than in deed : if an arrow ſhot at adventure , did wound the King of Iſrael 
mortally between the joynts of his harneſs, who ſhall ſecure King Charles from a 
bullet ? fo all this moderation ends in this, to give the King warning to avoid the 
held, or otherwiſe to take what falls at his peril. But that I may not deny truth 
loan Adverſary , I grant three truths in this anſwer. 

Firſt , That the perſon and office of a King are diſtinguiſhable : a good man may 
be 


bſ. defended 
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be a bad King, and a bad man a good King. Alexander the great had his two 
Epheſtion and Craterus 3 the one was Alexanders friend , the other was th 
friend 3 the one honoured his pexſon , the other his Office : but 
Alexander did not hate the King , and he that loved the King , 
Alexander. | 

Secondly, I grant in aQive obedience, if the King commands an 
is repugnant to the Law of God or Nature , we ought rather to obey 
The Guard of Saul refuſed juſtly to ſlay the Prieſts of the Lord; and 
ſhael, and Azariah, to worſhip Nebuchadnezzar's golden Image 3 
dye , than to do that which is worſe than Death : Da veniam, Imperator, Pardon 
me, OSovercign, thou threatneſt me with Priſon, but God with Hell, tn this 
caſe it is not lawful to yield ative obedience to the King. Again, if the k; 
commands any thing which is contrary to the known Laws of the Land, if it he 
by an injury to a Third Perſon, we may not do it: As for a Judge to deliver an un- 
juſt ſentence , for every Judge ought to take an Oath at his Admiſlion, that he wil 
do right to every perſon, notwithſtanding the King's Letters, or any other Perſons; 
there is danger from others , as well as from the King 3 and generally we owe fe. 
vice to the King , but innocency to Chriſt, But if this command , intrench onely 
upoi our own private intereſt, we may either forbear ative odedience , Otin 
diſcretion remit of our own right , for avoiding further evil : ſo faid St, Ambro( 


friends, 
c Kings 
yet he that loved 
Was no enemy tg 


y thing Which 
God than men, 
Hanaziah Mi. 


If the Emperour demand our fields, let bim take them if be pleaſe, I do not give rawy 
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withal I do nt deny them, Provided always , that this is to be underſtood in plain 
caſes onely, where the Law of God, of Nature, or the Land is evident to ey 

mans capacity : otherwiſe if it be doubtful, it is a rule in caſe Divinity , ſubd 
renentur in favorem Regis & Legis judicare : It is better to obey God than man, but to 
disobey the King upon fſurmiles , or probable pretences , or an implicit dependance 
upon other mens judgements , is to diſobey both God and Man ? and this duty( x 
the Proteſters fay truly ) is not tyed zo a Kings Chriftianity , but bis Crown. Tike- 
rius was no Saint when Chriſt bid give unto Ceſar that which was Ceſars. Thus 
for iRive obedience , now for pallive. It a Sovereign ſhall perſecute His Subjeds, 
for not doing his unjuſt commands 3 yet it is not lawful to refiſt by raiſing Arms» 
gainſt him : They that reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves damnation, But they ask, is there 


ow 


. no limitation ? I anſwer , wbi lex non diſtinguit nee nos diſtinguere debemus, how ſhall 
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we limit where God hath not limited, or diſtinguiſh where he hath not diſtingui- 
ſhed ? but is there noremedy for a Criſtian in this caſe? yes three remedies, 

The firſt is to ceaſe from fin, Rex bonws eft dextra , malus ſiniftra Dei, a good King 
is Gods right hand, a bad his left hand, a ſcourge for our fins : as we ſuffer with 
patience an unfruittul year , ſo we mult do an evil Prince as ſent by God, Tolutwr 
culpa ut ceſſet Tyrannorum plaga, ( ſaid Aquinas, ) remove our fin and God wil 
take away his rod. 

The Second remedy is prayers and tears , I# that day you ſhall cry unto the Lird be- 
cauſe of your King. St. Nazianzen lived under five perſecutions and never knew other 
remedy : he aſcribed the death of Fulian to the prayers and tears of the Chriſti 
ans. Feremy armed the Fews with prayers for Nebuchadnezar, not with daggs and 
daggers againſt Nebuchadnezar. St. Paul commands to make Prayers and luppli- 
cations for Kings, not to give poiſon to thern.. St. Peter could have taken vengeance 
with a word, as well on Herod as Anania, but that he knew that God reſerves Kings 
for his own Tribunal, For this cauſe St. Ambroſe a,man of known courage refuled 
to make uſe of the forwardneſs of the people againſt Valentinian the Emperour. 
And when Saul had ſlain the Prieſts of God and perſecuted David, yet faith David, 
who can ftiretch forth bis hand againſt the Lords anoynted and be guiltleſi? It was duty 
and not a ſingular deſire of pertcQion that held Davids hands; who can ftretch out 
his hand ? no man can do it, 

The third remedy is flight, this is the uttermoſt which our Maſter hath allowed, 
when they perſ.cute you in one City fly to another. But a whole Kingdom cannot fly, 
neither was a whole Kingdom ever perſecuted by a lawful Prince : private men tz 
ſed of Domitians cruelty , but the Provinces were well governed : the raging &- 
fixes of one man cannot pothbly extend to the ruin of all, Nor is this —_” 
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{0 hard for Subjects : This 4 thank, er thy if a man for conſcience towards God indure x+ Pet, 4 16+ 
ief , and if @ man ſuffer as a Chriftian = him glorifie God on this behalf. This way 

bath ever proved ſucce(sful to Chriſtian Religion : the blood of the Martyrs is the 

feed of 'the Church » cedebantur , torquebantur , urebantur , & tamen multiplicaban- 


But all theſe remedies are not ſufficient , they are nothing , and they that think 
otherwiſe are ſtupid fellows in the judgement of the Obſerver z unleſs the People . 
have right to preſerve themſclves by force of Arms » yea notwithſtanding any contratts PB I7. 
that they have made to the contrary 3 for every private man may defend bimſelf by force if af- 
faulted, thou h by the force of a Magiſtrate , or bis, own Father, &c. Firlt 1 obſerve 
how the Obſerver enterferes in his diſcourſe , tor in the Fourty Fourth page he tel- 
leth us quite contrary , that the King as to his own perſon is not forcibly to be repelled in 
any ill doing. But palling by this contradiction , I ask two queſtions of him, by his 
good leave : the firſt is, if a Father ſhould go about onely to corre& his Child and 
not to kill him or maim him , whether he might in ſuch a caſe cry murther , mur- - 
ther , and try maſteries with his Father , and alledge his own judgement againſt 
his Fathers to prove his innocency? My Second quettion is, if an inraged Father 
ſhould offer extreme violence to his Son , how far he might reſiſt his Father in this 
caſe, whether to give blow for blow , and ftab for ttab, or onely to hold his Fa- - 
thers hands ? For if it bea meer reſiſtence without any further active violence , 
( which is allowable , ) if it be onely in extream perils where the life is indangered, . 
and againſt manifeſt rage and fury z what the Obſerver gets by this , he may put it 
in his eye and ſee never the worſe, But to give his remedy and his inſtance tor it 
apoſitive anſwer, I ſay further, that this which he calls a remedy is ten times worſe 
than the diſcaſe it (elf, even ſuch a remedy, as the luke-warm blood of Infants 
newly ſlain is for the Leprofie : and in this reſpect worſe, that a Leprofie is a dif- 
akindeed , but where ſhall a man almoſt read in ſtory of a Father ſlaughtering his 
Fon ? except perhaps ſome frantick Anabaptiſt in imitation of Abraham :* it will + 
not be difficult to find two Sons that have made away their Fathers, for one Father 
that hath made away his Son, notwithſtanding the Fathers Authority. $0 this caſe 
b inter raro aut nungquam contingentia, and may be reckoned amongſt the reſt of the - 
Obſervers incredible ſuppoſitions, which are anſwered before in the beginning of 
this Setion. But if the Obſervers Dodrine were once received into the world 
throughly, for one inſtance of a parracide now , we ſhould hear of an hundred. 
A miſchief is better than an inconvenience : a milchict that happens once in an age, - 
than an inconvenience which is apt to produce a world of miſchicts every day : as 
where the King is able to make good his party, res facile redeunt ad priftinum ftatum; - 
2 where Forreign Princes ſhall engage themſelves , on the behalf of Monarchy it 
ſlf, or perhaps do but watch for an opportunity to ſeize upoa both parties as 
the Kite did on the Frog and the mouſe 3 and howſoever, where ambition , co- 
vetouſneſs , envy , newtangledneſs, Schiſm ſhall gain an opportunity to a& their 
miſchievous intentions, under the Cloak of Juſtice and Zeal tothe Commonwealth. 
We are now God knows in this way of cure which the Obſerver preſcribes. 1 
may ſay it afely , This Kingdom hath ſuffered more in the tryal of this remedy 
in one year , than it hath done under all the Kings and Queens of Englard, ſince 
the Union of the two roſes, I think I may inlarge it, fince the conqueſt ( except 
onely ſuch ſeditious times. ) Leave a right to the Multitude to riſe in Arms . as 
often as they may be perſwaded there is danger, by the Obſerver or ſome ſach (e- 
ditious Oratours for their own ends 3 and every Engliſh Subje& my write on his + 
door, Lord bave mercy up0# us, 

Thirdly , I do grant , that to levy arms againſt the Authority of the King in 
the abſence of his perſon is to War againſt the King 3 otherwiſe wo (ht , have 

w Treaſons, Some deſperate Ruthan or two or three Raggamuthr; {urnetimes 
( butrarely ) out of revenge, molt commonly upon ſeditious Princip!es , and mi- 
ſled by ſome fa&ious Teachers, may attempt upon the perſon of the Prince : but 
al grand conſpiracies are veiled under the mask of Reformation ., of removing 
vrieveances and evil counſellours , Fallit enim vitinm ſpecie virtutis & umbra, I go 
ſet farther , that when a Kings Perſon is held captive by force and his commands 
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7c meerly extorted from him by dureſs and fear of further miſchict, 
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y ©: ; | » Contrary to the 
dictate of his own reaſon, { as it was in the caſe of Henry the ſixth ) there his com- 


mands are to be eſteemed a nullity of no moment, as a forced marriage or a bond 
ſealed per minas, But where the King hath Dominion of his own Actions though 
he be actually miſled , and much more though he be faid to be miſled ; the cale is 
far otherwiſe, Theſe three truths with theſe cautions I do admit in this diltinio 
of the Kings Perſon and Office, ; 
But yet farther here are ſundry Rocks to be avoided in it, The Firſt, is not one. 
ly to diſtinguith in reaſon , but aRually and indeed todivide the Kings Perſon from 
His Authority 3 that is, to make the King a Platonical Idea without perſonal fub- 


.» fiſtence , or as the Familiſts do make their Chriſt , a quality and not a man: az if 
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the King of England were nothing but Carolus Rex written in Court hand , without 
flcſh blood or bones. To what purpoſe then are thoſe ſignificant ſolemnitics uſed 

at the Coronation of our Kings ? Why are they Crowned ? but to ſhew their Per. 
ſonal and Imperial Power in Military Aﬀairs. Why Inthtoned ? but to ſhew their 
judiciary Supremacy : Why inoyled ? but to expreſs their Supremacy in matters of 
Religion. That the King's Authority may be where his Perſon is not , is moſt 
true; that his Perſon may be without Authority , is moſt falſe. That his Office 
and Authority may be limited by Law, is true: but a King without perſonal Ay- 
thority , is a contradiction rather than a King 3 ſuch a King as the Souldiers made 
of Chriſt , with a ſcarlet Robe, a Crown of Thorns, a Scepter of a Reed , and 
a few Courtelies and Formalities. The Perſon of a bad King is to be honoured for 
his Office-ſake : to what purpoſe , if his Perſon and his Ofikce may be divided? 
how dull were the Primitive Chriſtians, that ſuffered ſo much , becauſe they wee 
not capable of this diſtintion? By this diſtintion St. Pawl might have juſtihed his 
calling Ananias whited Wall , without pleading that be knew not that be ws God's 
High-Prieſt , and have told him plainly that he reverenced his Office , but for his 
Perſon and illegal commands, he did not reſpe&t them. When Maximian com- 
manded the Chriſtian Souldiers to ſacrifice to Idols , this was an unlawful com- 
mand 3 yet they choſe rather to be cut in pieces thag to reſilt, When the fame 
Maximian and Dioclefian , publiſhed a cruel edi& at Nicomedia againſt Chriſtians, 
That heir Churches ſhould be demoliſhed , their Scriptures burned , their Apoſtate 
Servants infranchiſed , ( this was but a Perſonal Arbitrary edi& ) A principal pro- 


” feſſor tore it in pieces, and ſuffered death for it ( even in the judgement of his fl- 


low Chriſtians) deſervedly. 


A Second danger is to leave too greata latitude of Judgement unto Subjeds to 
cenſure the dvings of their Sovercign , and too great a liberty, not onely to ſuſpend 
their obedience, but alſo to oppoſe his commands , till they be ſatisficd ofthe le 
gality thereof. As miſerable a condition for Princes, as it is pernicious for Sub- 
jets, and deſtructive to all Societies. A Maſter commands the Servant an unjul 
a& in the opinion of the Servant z yet the Servant muſt ſubmit or be beaten : doth 
not the Maſter himſelf owe the ſame ſubjeQion to his Prince ? the Maſter denies 
the att is unjuſt 3 ſo doth the Prince, who ſhall be Arbiter ? it were too much (aw- 
cineſs for a Servant to arrogate it to himſelf z what is it then for a Subject ? wil 
a Judge give leave to an executioner to reprive the Priſoner , till he be fatil- 

" fied of the Legality of the Judges ſentence? A Superiour may have a juſt ground for 
his command , which he is not always bound to diſcover to his Subje&s 3 nor 153 
Subje& bound to ſift the grounds of his Superiours commands. In ſum a Subject 
ſhould neither be tanquam ſcipio in manu , like a ſtaffe in a mans hand , alike apt io 
all motions 3 ready to obey his Prince , though the a& to be done be cvidently # 
gainſt the Law of God or Nature , nor yet on the other fide , ſo ſcrupulous a5 © 
demurr-upon all his commands , until he underſtand the legality and expedience of 
each circumſtance , which perhaps he is not capable of , perhaps reaſon of ſtate will 
not permit him to know it. The Houſe of Commons have a cloſe committee, 
which ſhews their allowance of an implicit confidence in ſome caſes : yet are the) 
but ProQtors for the Commonalty , whereas the King is a poſſeſſour of Sovereigh” 
ty- But it is alledged , that of two evils the leſt is to be choſen , it is better 10 diobe) 

| Mai than God ; rather of two cvils ncither is to be choſen: but it is granted ” 
; wher 


Dis coursE 'IL _ The Serpent:Salve, _ __ 
when two evils are feared , a man ſhould incline to the ſafer part: 'now it the. Kings 


command be cxreain ,and the ocher danger but doubtful or: diſputable : to: dilpbey 
'he certain command for fear of an uncertain.or furmiled evil,. (is as St. Aſtip faith 


f ſome Virgins , who drowned. chem(elves for fear of being defloured , );49fall us - 


i0 a certain crime for fear of an uncertain. oo ono | 12 vat 

A Third errour in this diſtinQtion is to limit! the: Kings Authority to his Coats, 
All Courts are not of the fame Antiquity; :but ſome etccted long after others , 
xs the Court of requeſts : Neither are all Juſtices of the:ſame nature ,. ſome were 
more eminent than others, that, were reſident with the King'as his,Council in-points 
of Law 3. theſe are now the Judges : others; did Juſtice: abraad: for the caſe of the 
Subjet 3 as Fuſtices of Aſſize , Tuſtices in Eire ,''Fuſtices of Oier and Terminer ; Fur 
ſlices of Peace. The Barons of the Exchequer were anciently. Pears: of the Realan, 
and do ftill continue their name :. but, to.exclude-the King out; of his 'Caurts -i3 
worſe , a {trange Paradox , and againl(t the grounds of ' our Laws, The King glytie 


and no other may and ought to do  Fujtice , if be. alone were ſufficient; 14s be is bound by Br a. 116. 3 
His Oath. And again, If our Lird the King be not ſufficient hinsſelf to determine every cap. 9» 


14 +0 higQrd 


cauſe , that bis labour may be the lighter , by dividing the'\>burden.among more perſons , 
be ought to chooſe of his own Kingdom , Fife mea aud fearing God , and of them to make 
Juſtices, Theſe , Juſtices have power by deputation 4 ——_— to the King; 
The Kings did ule to fit perſonally in their Courts, We read of: 


bills and hear cauſes : Edward - the Fourth ſate ordinarily in the Kings Bench; Ri- 


dard the Third ( one who knew well enough what belonged to his part ) did'af- Stowe! 


ſume the Crown fitting in the ſame Court, faying , he would take the Honowr. there 
where the chieſeſt part of bis duty did lye , to miniſter the Laws: And Henry the Eight 
fate perſonally in Guild-hall, The Writs of appearance did cun coram me vel Fuſti- 
ariis meis, before Mc or My Juſtices; Hence: is the name of- the Kings Bench, 
and the tefte of that Court is {till teſte meipſo , witne(s our (elf; ©, It the King ,be noc 
kamed in the Laws , he may have learned alliſtants , as the Peers have in Parlia- 
ment : A clear and rational head is as requilite.to the doing of Juſtice , as the pro- 


found knowledge of Law : It is a part of his Oath , #0 do, to be: kept in all bis judg- . 


nents, right Fuſtice, in mercy , and truth , was this intended onely by ſubſticutes, 
or by ſubſtitutes not accountable to him for injuſtice ? we have ſworn that he is 
Supreme Governour in all cauſes , over all perſons within his Dominions , is it all one-to 


be a Governour , and to name Governours ? David exhorts Be wiſe now therefore O pg, 


ye Kings, Moſes _—_ that the King read in the book of the Law all the days of bis 
Life. Quorſum perditio bec ? What needs all this expence of time, it all mul} be 
done by {ubſtitutes , if he have no Authority out of his Courts, nor in his Courts 
but by delegation? When Moſes by the adviſe of Fethro deputed ſubordinate Go- 
vernours under him 3 when Feboſophat placcd Judges City by City throughout Fu- 


dab, It was to eaſe themſelves and the people , not to dilingage and exinanite 2Chron, 193 


themſelves of Power. It is requiſite that his Majeliy ſhould be caſed of leſſer bur- 
thens, that he may be converſant circa ardua Reipublicg , about great affairs of State, 
but ſo as not to diveſt His Perſon of his Royal Authority 1n the leaſt matters. 
Where the King is, there is the Court , and: where the Kings Authority is preſent 
in his Perſon, or in His delegates, there is His Court: of Jultice, The reaſon is 
plain then, why the King may not controll His Courts 3 becauſe they arc himſelt; 
yet he may command a review , and call his Juſtices to an accouut. How the Oh- 
ſerver will apply this to a Court , where ncicher His Majeſty is preſent in Perſon , 
vor by His Delegates I do not underſtand. 

' The Fourth and laſt errour is to tye thehands of the King abſolutely to His Laws. 
Firſt, in matters of Grace, the King is above His Laws , he may grant eſpecial 
pnviledges by Charter to what perſons , to what Corporation he pleaſcth , of His 
abundant Grace and meer motion ; he may pardon all crimes committed againſt 
the Law of the Land , and all penalties and irregularities impoſed by the ſame: the - 
m__—_ cuſtom of this Kingdom doth warrant it. All wiſe men dehire to ; live 
under ſuch a Government , where the Prince may with a good conſcience diſpenſe 
with the rigour of the Laws. As for thoſe that arc otherwiſe minded, I wiſh 


Qqq 2 them 


Henry the Fourth ©*P+ 19. 
and Henry the Fifth , that they uſed every day for an,hour, after dinner to receive © 
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© more properly , God's Law doth bi 


ex authotitate Legiſlatoris'," fed ex equitate- Legis, not from the authoxi 
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them no other puniſhment than this, that the penal Laws ma 
them-ftrily , till-they reform their Judgements. 

Secondly; In the Ads of Regal: power and juſtice, His Majeſty may 0 beſt 
or beyond the” ordinary courſe of Law, by His Prerogative. New 1 aw; = Fo 
moſt part ( eſpecially when the-King fiands in need of Subſidics ) are aq ;þ 
ment of Regt Power. The Soveraignty of a juſt 'conquerour, who Ub 


Y be EXCECuted on 


. without paCtions , is abſolute, and bounded onely by the Laws of God by 4 In 


ture and of Nationsz but after he hath confirmed old Laws and cuſtoms Kan 
His Charter granted new Liberties and immunities , to the colleQive body of y. 
Subjects or to any of -them 3 He hath ſo far remitted of His own Right, and > 

not in conſcience irecede from it. | T- ſay in conſtience , for though human yu 
as they 'are humane ,” cannot bind the Conſcience of a Subjet, and therefore 3 Fu 
tiore-not:of a King who is the Law-giver, yet by'conſequence and ? 


| virt 
Law:of God', ( which faith ſubmit your ſelves to every ordinance of IS 


' ſake , and again Thow.ſhakt Love thy —_—— a thy ſelf ) they do bind | or to 
n 


. 


the Conſcience to the obſervation of Fo 
This is that which Divines do uſe to expreſs thus; That they have powe; a 


bind the conſcience in ſe, fed non @ ſe , in themſelves but not from themſelves, ,,, 


of 
Law-giver , but from the equity of the Law':' many who do: not ao. ha 


violate the Law of man is ſin univerſally , yet in-'\caſe of contempt or ſcanga1 do 
admit that it is ſinful. So then the Laws and Cuſtoms 'cf the Kinggon 
arelimits and bounds to His Majeſties power but there are not preciſe Laws o, 


. each particular occurrence, and even the Laws themſelves , do often leave a 1a. 


tude and a prehervinence to His Majeſty , not onely for cicrumſtances and forms of 
Juſtice , but even in great and _=_ priviledges. Theſe we call the Prerogative 


| Royal, as to bethe fountain of Nokility , to coyn Money , to create Magiſtrates, 


to grant Protecion to his Debters againſt their Creditors , to preſent to a benetice 

in the right of his Ward being the youngeſt Coparcener before the eldeſt, not tobe 

ſued uponan ordinary writ, but by petition , and very many others which arc he- 

yond the ordinary courſe of Common-Law, being either branches of abſolute 
wer or prerogatives left by the Laws themſelves. 

Thirdly , In the caſe of evident necefſity , where the whole Commonwealth 
lyes at ſtake : for the ſafety of King and Kingdom , His Majeſty may g0 again 
particular Laws, For howſoever fancied and pretended inviſible dangers haye 
thruſt us into real dangers , and unſcaſonable remedies have produced our preſent 
calamities3 yet this is certain, that all humane Laws and particular Proprieties, 


| .- muſt veil and ſtrike Top-ſail to a true publick necellity. This is confeſſed by the 
Obſ. defended 


Obſerver himſelf every where in this Treatiſe, that Salws populi js the tranſcendent 
acme of all Politicky , the Law Paramount that gives Law to all bumane Laws , and 
particular Laws cannot aft contrary to the legiſlative intent to be a violation of ſome mire 
Soveraign good introducible , or ſome extreme and general evil avoidable , which otherwiſe 
might foo up both Statutes and all other Sanfions. This preſervative power the 
Obſerver aſcribes to the people, that is to ſay in his ſenſe , to the Parliament;is 


. caſe the King will not joyn with them, Though we all know , a Parliament is not, 
ever ready, nor can be fo ſuddenly called, as is requiſite to meet with a ſudden * 


miſchief : and he thinks it ſtrange, that the King ſhould not allow to the Subjett « 
right to riſe in Arms for their own neceſlary defence, without his conſent , and that bt 
ſhould aſſume or challenge ſuch a ſhare in the legiſlative power to himſelf , as that withm 
bis concurrence , the Lords and Commons ſhould bave no right 10 makg temporary Orders 
for putting the Kingdom into a poſture of Defence. Strange Phraſes , and unheardd 
by Engliſh ears , that the King ſhould joyn with the people , or aſſume @ ſhare in the 
legiſlative Power. Our Laws give this honour to the King , that he can joyn or be 
a ſharer with no man, Let not the Obſerver trouble himſelf about this diviſion 3 


.. The King like Solomon's true Mother challengeth the whole Child , not a diviſible 
| ſhare, but the very Life of the Legiſlative power : The Commons preſent and 
| pray The Lords adviſe and conſent; ' The King evadts, It would be much for 
the credit of the Obſexver's deſperate cauſe, if he were able but to ſhew ——_ 
relt- 
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-nt of an Ordinance made by Parliament: without the, King's confent.,..that | 


vs binding to the Kingdom in the nature of a-Law. It is.a part. of the King's 
Oath to protect the Laws, to preſerve Peace, to his People 4 'this he cannot do 
wichout the Power of the Kingdom , which he: challengeth. not as a Partner, but 
olely 25 his Own , by virtue of his Seigniory. So the Parliament it ſelf acknow- 
\ Ii belongs to the King , and bis part it jj , through bis Royal Seigniory , ftrait- 

to defend force of armour , and all other force againſt bis peace, at all times when it 
pleaſe him , and to puniſh them which ſhall do contrary , according to the Laws and 
ſages of the Realm , and that the- Prelates , Earls , Barons, aud Commonalty , are 
bound to aid him as their Sovereign Lord, at all ſeaſons when need ſhall be. Here is a 
parliament for the King, even in the point. The Argument is not drawn} as 
the Obſervator ſets it down. negatively from Authority , or from a maimed and 
. induction , or from particular Premiſes to 2 general Concluſion: 3 ( dvery 


7 Edy, prin, 


one of which is ſophiſtical ; ). as thus, Sch or ſuch a Parliament did not or durſt not Obſ. defetided 
| þ thig or that, therefore na Parliaments may-do it : or thus , Some Parliaments not P*8<4* 


able to the Worthies of this , have omitted ſome good out of ſupineneſs or diffieut- 
y, therefore all Parliaments mud” do the ſame : But it runs thus, no Parliaments did 


wer aſſume or pretend to any ſuch Power , ſome Parliaments have exprefly dif- - 


damed it, and acknowledged , that by the Law of the Land, it isa Jewel ora 
Flower which belongs to the Crown; therefore it is His Majeſties undoubted 
Right, and may not be invaded by any Parliament. Yet farther, It were well 
the Obſerver would exprels ' himſelf , what he means by ſome more Soveraign goed 


inraducible 3 the neceliity of- avoiding ruine, and introducing, greater good , is - 


not the ſame : Dangers often come like torrents ſuddenly , but good may be intro- 
duced at more leiſure , and. ought not to be brought in but in a lawful manner 3 
wemay not do evil-that good may come of it. Take the Obſerver's two inſtances , 
When the Sea breaks in upon a. County , a Bank, may be made on auy Man's ground with- 


xt bis conſent + but may they cut away another Man's Land,, to make an Harbour - 


more fafe or commodious without the owner's conſent? No, 4 Neighbours Houſe 
ney be pulled down: to ſtop the fury of a Scatbfire : but may they pull it down to get 
2 better proſpect , or gain a more convenient' High-way ?' No, We deſire to knaw 
what this Soveraign good introducible means , and-are not willing to be brought in- 
to a Fools Paradilc with general infinuations. Let it appear to.be ſo Soveraign , 
and we will all become Suiters for it: but if: it-be to alter our Religion ,. or our 
Form of Government, we hope that was not the end of the Militia, Laſtly , 


when necefhity diſpenſeth with particular Laws , the danger; muſt be evident to all, . 


the concurrence general , or as it were generalz one or two opponents are no op= 
ponents: But where the danger is neither to be (een , nor to be named , {© uncer- 
fain, that it muſt be voted whether there be, any danger or not , or perhaps be 
created by one or two odd Votes 3 this is no warrant for the pratice of that Pa- 
ranunt Law of ſalus populi. | 

By this which hath been ſaid , we may: gather a reſolution, Whether the King 
te under the Law, and how-far 3 I mean not the Law of God. or Nature, but his 
own National Laws. Firſt, by a voluntary ſubmithon of: himſelf, Er quod ſub. Le- 
geeſe debet , evidenter apparet, cm ſit Dei Vicarius ad ſimilitudinem Feſu Chriſti  cujus 
viees gerit in terris : but Chriſt was under the Law no otherwiſe, than by volunta- 
ry ſubmiſſion. Secondly, the Law hath a direQive Power over Kings, and all 
good Kings will follow it for example ſake to their Subjets, for conſcience ſake 
to themſelves, Tacitus faith of Veſpaſian , that being antiquo cultu vittuque , obſer- 
ving the old cuſtoms in his Diet and his Apparel, he was unto the Romans, preci- 
puns adftrifti moris Author , an excellent pattern of Frugality. But the Law hath 
n0 coercive power over him; This ( belides his power of pardoning and diſpen- 
ling ) may appear by theſe two Reaſons: Firſt, that no Writ lyes againſt him in 


Bra lib. * 
cap. 8; 


% 


Law, but the party grieved , hath his remedy by petition or: ſupplication, Se- 


condly, that if upon petition he doth not right the wronged party, there is no 
courſe in Law to compel him, Satis ſufficit ei ad penam,, quod Dominum expettet 


«lorem ; and elſewhere, Incidiv in manus Dei viventis , He falls into the: hands of * 


the living God, which the Scripture ſaith is a fearful thing, witneſs Phargob,, Se- 


nache= 


Braden: 
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| nacherib , "Nero, Domitian , Diocleſian-,” Decins , Aurelian , Fulian, 6&7, To 
ſhinby themſelves, ſome by others, ſome drowned, ſome ſmitten with Thunder l 

eaten withWorms3'hew feldome do Tyrants <ſ{cape puniſhment even jn this Worlds 

1 ſce not 'why the Obferver ſhould be ſo-angry , that' this DoArine ſhould he Pul. 

- pited( as he-phraſetlvit, ) or why: he ſhould accuſe it of Hlattery ; Whether is the 

greater curb', to reltrain Princes the fear of Man, or of God of tempoxa] onely 

or of temporal and eternal puniſhment ? my, 


Si'genus humanum &- mortalia temnitts arma, 
At ſperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandt. 


The Obſerver acknowledgeth as much in effet , The King is not accountabl; for 
ill done , Law hath oxely' a direftive ,'#i0 coercive force wpon bis Perſon, There ig 1 
fourth Anſwer to this Text , by diſtinguiſhing between private perſons and ſubor. 
dinate Magiſtrate 3 "but - becauſe the Obſerver makes no uſe of it, x v1 
by it. | | 
! Obſerv: But Freedom indeed hath divers degrees of latitude , and all Countries there 
in do not participate alike 5 but poſitive Laws muſt every where aſſign thoſe degrees, The 
Charter of England is not ſtrait in Priviledges to us, neither is the King's Oath of ſmall 
firength to that Charter, for that though it be more preciſe in the care of Canonical Prizj. 
ledges , and of Biſhops and Clergy-men ( as _ been penned by Popiſh Biſhops ) tha 
of the Commonalty , yet it confirms all Laws and rightful Cuftoss , amongſt which u; 
moſt bighly efteem Parliamentary Priviledges; and as for the word cligerit , whether it je 
future or paſt , it skyIls not much 3, for if by this Oath , Law , Fuſtice, and diſcretion 
be executed amongſt us, in all judgements, ( as well in' as out of Parliaments ) andif 
peace and godly agreement be intirely kept amongſt us all, ang if tbe King defend and ug. 
hold all our Laws and Cuſtoms, we need not fear , but the King i bound to conſent 
new Laws , if they be neceſlary, as well as defend old , for both being of the ſame necſi- 
ty , the publick, truſt muſt needs equally extend to both ; and we conceive it one Parlis- 
mentary Right and Cuſtom, that nothing neceſſary ought to be denied. . And the word dl 

. gerit if 3t be in the perfect tenſe , yet ſhews that tbe peoples eleflion bad been the ground 
of ancient Laws and Cuſtoms; and why the peoples EleGion in Parliament , ſhould na 
be now of as great moment as ever , I cannot diſcover. 

_ Anſw. Moment fit cinis , din ſilva : The Obſerver hath been long weaving a Spi- 
ders Web ; and now he himſelf ſweeps it away in an inltant 3 for if poſitive Laws 
muſt every where allign the degrees of Liberty, what will become of thoſe rite 

- truſts aud'reſervations , of thole ſecret and implicite , but yet neceſſary, limits and 
conditions of Soveraignty , which if the Prince exceed , the Subjedt is left free ; 
nay , be is bound by a higher duty than Oaths and all Ties of Allegiance whatſoever, 
ſeek, bis own preſervation and defence. Calvin was of another mind , Superior fi pote- 

- ſtate ſua abutitur , rationem quidem olim reddet Deo , non tamen in preſentia jus ſunm 

In 1, Petz2+ amittit. \Admitting this Doctrine , that there are ſuch ſecret reſervations and cor- 
ditions , and theſe as general as Safety, Liberty and Neceflity, and make the Peo- 
ple their own Judges when neceflity is , What is a violation of Liberty, and what 
doth endanger their Safety : and all that great and glorious power, which we give 
unto Princes, will become but like the Pope*s Infallibility, and his temporal Do- 
minion , which his Flatterers do give unto him with ſo many cautions and reſer- 
vations, that they may take it away when they pleaſe : Take nothing , and bold i 


But leaving theſe legmatick ſpeculations, I do' readily joyn hands with the Ob- 
ſerver herein, That the poſitive Laws of a Kingdom are the juſt meaſure and (tan- 
dard of the liberty of the Subjet, To ſay nothing of the great diſtance that 
between our Exropean Princes in extent of power over their Subjects , to come 
home to our ſelves ; - We ſee ſome Corporations are endowed with more Liberties 
and Priviledges than others, ( thanks to a favourable Charter , not to any antect- 
daneous paCtions 3 ) We ſee what difference of Tenures is amongſt us, ſome art 
Copy-holders, ſome are Free-holdersz ſome hold in Villenage , ſome in Knight- 
ſervice, ſome in free+ ſoccage, ſome in Frank-Almain: Whence ſprings this _ 

y ' 
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> bat from cuſtome and the pleaſure of the Doner , who freely impoſed whae 
conditions he liked at ſuch time as he indowed the Anceſtours of the preſent Pol- 
(ors of ſuch and ſuch Lands. We have a ſurer Charter than that of Nature to 


hold by , Magna Charta , the Engliſh Man?s jewel and treaſure , the tountain and + 


fundation of our Freedom , the Walls and, Bulwark 3 yea , the very litz and foul 
ofour ſecurity : He that goes about to violate it ,, much more to ſubvert it in 
whole or in part , I dare not curſe him 3 but I fay for my ſelf, and let the Obſer- 
ver do the like , let him prove the ſhame and abject of Men , and his Poiterity 
faves But do you think it was penned by Popiſh Biſhops ? Fair fall them tor it 3 
certainly they did that as Engliſh Biſhops , and as Chriſtian Biſhops, not as Popiſh 
Biſhops : long may their reformed Succeſſors enjoy the fruit of their labours , if 
they do not , others may look to themſelves, 


Fam tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 


It is no new thing to begin with Biſhops, and end with Nobles. It troubles 
you that they were ſo preciſe in the care of Canonical Priviledges, *Tis probable 
they did it out of devotion, or a Prophetical inſtin& , as foreſeeing or fearing 
Shiſmatical Times. , Yet you confeſs withal, . that it confirms all Laws and right- 
ful Cuſtoms to all Subjects indifferently, Now , Sir , we are come to a fair iſſue, 
hold your foot there : your next task mult be to ſhew what part of Magna Charts 
s violated by His Majclty 3; What Liberties there granted, are by him detained from 
the Subject : if you do not this, you have made us a very long Diſcourſe to little 

ſe, Your Argument conlilts of a Propoſition and an Afſumption 3 the Pro- 
poſition is this, All Laws and lawful Cuſtoms are confirmed to the Subject by Ma- 

Chartz , and His Majeſties Oath for obſervation thereof. Your Aſſumption 
fk thus, but to have nothing neceſſary denied us, is a Jawtul Cuſtom, a Par- 
lamentary right and priviledge: You amplific your Propoſition , ( as the blind 
Snatour commended the Fiſh ) at dextra jacebat bellua 3 it is your Aſſumption, Sir, 
which is denied ; bend your (elf the other way, and ſhew us in what particular 
words of Magna Charta , or any other Charter , or any Statute, this Priviledge is 
cmprehended , or by what preſcription or preſident it may be proved : if you can 
donone of theſe , fit down and hold your peace for ever 3 the Charter of Nature 
will be in danger to be torn in pieces, if you ſtretch it to this alſo. To be denicd 


mthing ? this is a Priviledge indecd, as good as Fortunatus his Purſe 3 or as that - 


odd law,, which one found out for the King of Perſia , that he might do what he 
would, But you limit it, he ought to deny them nothing which is neceſſary ; 
What neceility do you mean ? a ſimple and abſolute necetlity ? That hath no law 


indeed 3 or a necellity onely of convenience ? but conveniences are often attended - 


with greater inconveniences. A cup of cold Water to one who hath a feveriſh di- 
ſtemper , is convenient to aſſwage his preſent thirſt , but pernicious to the future 
tabitude of his body. Many things may produce preſent caſe, yet prove deſtru- 
ive to a State in their conſequences. Theſe things therefore muſt be carefully 
balanced, and by whom? Will you be your own Judge ? or will you permit his 
Majeſty to follow the Dictate of his own reaſon ? ſo it is meet and juſt , if you 
will have him ſuperſede trom his own Right. Lay your hand upon your heart, 


if you have any Tenents who hold of you in Kmght-ſervice , and they ſhall de- | 


lire to have their Tenure changed to Free-ſoccage , as being more convenient and 
conducible for them, are you bound to condeſcend ? It is well known to all this 
Kingdom, that the Kings thereof have ever had a negative voice, ( otherwiſe they 
had leſs power than a Maſter of a Colledge , or a Major of a Corporation, ) that 
no At is binding to the Subie& without the Royal aſſent, That to ſay the King 
will 2dviſe, was evermore a ſufficient ſtop to any bill. Yet the ground of this bold 
demand is but the Authors conceit , We conceive it to be one Parliamentary Rights and 
his reaſons are ſuch as may make a ſhew , but want weight ro beget a very conceit, 
The former is , that new Laws and old being of the ſame neceſſity, the publick truit 
muſt equally extend to both, How ofter muſt he be told that the pugpick truſt is 
onely a truſt of dependance which begets no ſuch obligation as he conceirs , Of:, 


fices 
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"4 Verulam fices of Inheritance are rather matters that ſound in intereſt than in confid 
hd a g there , neither can there be the ſame neceſlity of Obſerving pr , 
to which a King is bound by His Charter and by His Oath , and of a new 4 
to which He hath not Given His Royal Afent. If Magna Charta did extend q 
- this, it were Charta maxima the greateſt Charter that ever was granted ; 1f th 
Kings Oath did extend to this, it were an unlawful Oath and not binding; To 
ſwear to confirm all Laws that ſhould be preſented to him , though contra * 
the rule of Juſtice , contrary to the dictate of his own reaſon. Among { ar 
improbable ſuppoſitions , give leave to the other party to make one 3 the Auther ; 
not Infallible, nor any Socicty of men whatſoever. Put the caſe a Law ſhould be 
preſented for introducing or tolerating of Socinianiſm or Anabaptiſm , or the new 
" upſtart Independancy 3 1s His Majeſty bound to give His Aﬀent ? Surely no, uy 
to aſſume His juſt Power of Supremacy ( as your late new Maſters confeſs ) were ya 
#able fin. His other reaſon is this, it skills not whether the word eligerit ( he 
ſhould ſay elegerit in the Kings Oath be in the fxtwre tenſe or in the perfelt ten( 
whether he ſwears to all ſuch cuſtoms as the people have choſen, or ſhall chook; 
for it ſhews that the peoples EleGion was the ground of ancient Laws, and that ouph 
to be of as great moment now as ever, It isa rare dexterity which the Obſerver hath 
with Midas to turn all he toucheth into Gold , whatſoever he finds, isto his nur. 
poſe, paſt or to come all js one , but he would deceive us or deceives himſelf; for 
the Peoples cle&ion never was , nor now is the ſole cauſe of a Law or binding cy- 
.. tome : but the Peoples Ele&ion was the ſocial or ſubordinate cauſe, and the Roy- 
al Aﬀent concurring with it , they were ever joyntly the adequate ground of Law 
and ſtill are of the ſame moment that they were joyntly and ſeverally , which the 
Obſerver might have diſcovered with halt an eye. 

But becauſe His Majeſties Oath at His Coronation, is ſo much inſiſted upon, 4 
obliging, Him to paſs all Bills that are tendred unto him by His Parliament, i 
will not be amiſs to take this into further conſideration , which I ſhall do with 
all due ſubmithon. 

Firſt, It maſt be acknowledged by all men , that the King of Englandin the 
eye cf the Law never dies. Watſon and Clark, ( two Prieſts ) pleaded that they 
could not be guilty of Treaſon , becauſe King Fames was not Crowned : There- 
ſolution was , that the Coronation was but a Ceremony to declare the King to the 
people , ſo they were adjudged Traytors, The like meaſure in the like caſe ſuf- 
fered the Duke of Northumberland in Queen Maries dayes, onely with this difference; 
Watſons and Clarks Treaſon was before the Coronation , but the Dukes before the 
very Proclamation. Conſenſus expreſſus per verba de preſenti facit matrimonium, a 
contra@ in words of the preſent tenſe , is a true marriage and indifſolvible : and 
yet for ſolemnity ſake , when the parties come to receive the benediGion of the 
Church , the Miniſter though he knew of the contract, yet he asks wilt thou bare 
this woman to thy wedded Wife ? There is no duty which our Kings do not receive; 
as Oaths of Fealty , of Allegiance; no Ads of Royal Power which they do no: 
excerciſe , as amply before their Coronation as after. And therctore Mr, Dolms 
( otherwiſe Parſons the Jeſuit , from whom theſe men have borrowed all their 
grounds ) erred moſt pittifully in this , ( as he did in many other of your Tenets,) 
that a King is no more a King before His Coronation , than a Major of a Corpo 
ration is a true Major after his EleQion , before he have taken his Oath. To think 
a few ſcattered people, aſſembled without any procuration have the power of the 
"09 hh of England, is an errour fitter to be laught at than to be cor- 
ated, 

Secondly , The words of the Oath ( which bears marks enoughin it ſelf, of the 
time when it was made ) are not to be preſſed farther than cuſtom and pradtice 
( the beſt Interpreters of the Law ) do warrant , otherwiſe the words quas vnlgw 
elegerit , cannot without much forcing be applied to the Parliament. But admit 
the word vulgus might be drawn with ſome violence to ſignifie the Houſe of Com- 
mons , by virtue of their repreſentation : yet how have the Houſe of Lords !ot 
.* their intereſt, if the King be bound to confirm whatſoever the Houſe of Con: 
mons ſhall Ment ? | 
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"Thirdly , It cannot be denyed , that it the King be bound by a lawful Oath to 
= all Bills, it 15 not the form of denying it, but the not doing it, which makes 
jury. Therctore the form of the Kings Anſwer Le Roy Paviſera,, cannot 
the perjury in not doing. Neither doth it prove that the King had no pow- 
but that he is tender of a flat denyal ,, and: attributes {06 much to the 
adgment of His Great Council , that he will. take turther advice. This would 
te {range Doctrine , ( indeed incredible ) that all the Kings of England who 
have given this anſwer have bcen forſworn, and neither Parliament nor Convo- 
-ation to take notice of it, in ſo many ages, nor in the next ſucceeding Patlia- 
ment after ſo long adviſe to call for a farther anſwer, _ 
Fourthly , It is confeſſed that in Acts of Grace, the King is not bound to aſſent 
(itis well if he have not been reſtrained - of this Right, ) that in all As where 
I xis Majeſty is to depart from the particular Right and Intereſt of his Crown, he 
not obliged to aſſent ( and was not that of the Militia ſuch a caſe ? ) laſtly, that 
though he bc bound by Oath to conſent, yet if he do not conſent , they arc not 
binding Laws to the Subjet. Thus far well but then comes a handful of Gourds 
that poiſons the pottage : except in caſes of neceſſity. Give to any perſon or ſocie- 
ty a Legiſlative power without the King in caſe of necetlity 3 permit them withal 


the per 
excule 
cx tO deny , 


to be ſole Judges of necetlity , when it is, how long it laſts, and it is more than | 


probable , the neceſſity will not determine till they have their own defires , which 
is the ſame in effect as if they had a Legiflative power, Necethity excuſeth what- 
ſever it doth , but firſt, the neceihity mult be evident : there needs no ſuch great 
fir, who ſhall be Judge of necetlity , when it comes indeed, it will ſhew it (elf 3 
when extreme necellity is diſputable , it is a ſign it is not real. Secondly , the A- 
gent muſt be proper , otherwiſc it cuts in ſunder the very finews of Government , 
tomake two Supremes in a Socicty , and to ſubject the people to contrary com- 
mands : If the Trumpet give an uncertain ſound , who ſpall prepare bimſelf to battle ? 
There can be no neceſlity ſo pernicious as this very remedy. 

fithly , the great variety of Forms and prefidents ſeems to prove that one pre- 
ce form is not ſimply neceſſary : and the words adjictantur que juſta fuerint , and 
King Henry the Eights enterlining it with his own hand , do prove that it is arbi- 
trary at leaſt in part. To interline it with his own hand, to leave it fo interlined 
upon Record , O ſtrange! If this clauſe had been of ſuch conſequence, we ſhould 
have heard of ſome queſtion about it, either then or in ſome ſucceeding Parliament; 
but we find a deep ſilence. Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury , in Parlia- 


I Cor* 14k &, 


ment chargeth Henry the Fourth with his Oath which he did voluntarily make, Stow, p. 53%: 


But to the torms. Firſt , the Oath which King James and King Charles did take 
runs thus. Sir , will You to Grant, to hold and keep the Laws and rightful cuſtoms 
which the commonalty of this Kingdom have. Here is neither have choſen, nor ſhall 
chooſe, The Oath of Edward the Sixth was this, Do Tow grant to make no new 
Lws , but ſuch as ſhall be 20 the Honour and Glory of God, and to the good of the Com 
monwealth , and that the ſame ſhall be made by the conſent of your people, as bath been 
acyſtomed, Herc is no elegerit (till, yet His Age freed Him trom the very thought 
of improving His Prcrogative. King Henry the Eight corrected che torm then 


preſented to Him thus , And affirm them which the Nobles and People have choſen with - 


my conſent. Here is , have choſen and the Kings conſent added to boot, Dr. Cowel 
m his Interpreter , rccites the Kings oath out of the old abridgement of Statutes 
{et out in Henry the Eights days much different from this , as that the King ſhowld 
keep all the Lands , Honours , &c, of the Crown whole without diminution and reaſ- 
ſume thoſe which had been made away, And this clauſe in queltion runs thus, He 
hall grant to bold the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm , and ts bis Power 2ep them aud 
affirm them , which the Folk, and People have made and choſen \ and this ſeems to have 
been the oath of His Predeceſſours. But perhaps if we look up higher, we ſhould 


ind a perfe& agreement in-this point. Our next ſtep mult be to H-xry the Fourth 
and Richard the Second , a Tragical time when the State runs contrary ways like a 
whirligigg, fitter for the honour of the Nation to be buricd in oblivion than drawn 
nto preſident. But this oath being no innovation, it may ſerve well gnough. Yet 
coaths of two Kings do not agree ſ9cxaGly as to ſettle a certain forme , as to in- 
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 ficalium Archiepiſc. & Epiſc. plenius continetur , this prout is a clear evide 


Bratton lib:3. 
cap 9 


cance onely in the clauſe in queſtion 3 Henry the Fourths Oath rans th 
juſtas leges & conſuetudines eſſe tenendas , & promittis pro te eas eff prot 


2s ——_ 

US, Concedys 
: - egendas & ad 
Honorem Dei corroborandas quas vulgas elegerit ; which laſt word ſignifies indifferent 
either have choſen or ſhall chooſe. Neither doth the Record ſay that this Was ru 
very Form taken by Henry the Fourth, but that jt was the uſual Form taken by th 
Kings of England, and twice by Richard the Second, and for proof of what , 
faith , refers us to the Regiſters of the Archbiſhops or Biſhops proke in libri you 


. ; . nce that 
this preciſe Form had no ground in Statute or in Common-Law , but was 


tifical rite. The Oath of Richard the Second , related in the cloſe rolls of by kk 
Year of His Reign ,” even in this very clauſe differs in two material things ; oye; 
that to Fuſtss Leges & conſuetudines , there is added Ecclefie , the other is th 
to elegerit is added juſte & rationabiliter, which the people have choſen or hall 
chooſe jultly and reaſonably : which limitation , if the Oath look forward to future 
Laws, mult of necellity be cither expreſſed or underſtood, otherwiſe the Oath is 
unlawful and doth not bind : jusjurandum non debet efſe vinculum iniquitatis, Her 
alſo the word elegerit is doubttul whether paſt or future, If it be urged that to cor. 
roborate muſt be underſtood of ſuch Laws as have not paſſed the Royal Aﬀent; 
is calie , that the beſt confirmation of Laws is the due execution of them; Now 
from our Engliſh and Latin Forms , our laſt ſtep is to the French, which was taken 
by Edward the Second and Edward the Third , ( asit is faid ) and runs thus, 
Sire grantes vous a tentir & garder les leys & les cuſtumes droiture les lesquiels ls cms 
munante de voſtre Royaume aur eſlu & les defenderer & afforcerer al boneur de ties ; 
voſtre poare, Firſt , How it ſhall appear that this Oath was taken by Edwad the 
Second and Edward the Third, we are yet to ſeek, A Biſhops Pontifical, and 
much more a Heraulds notes taken curſorily at a Coronation, do not ſeem to he 
ſufficient Records nor convincing proof in our Law : and Brafox who lived about 
the ſame times ſers down the Oath otherwiſe. Debet Rex in Coronatione ſua innoni- 
ne Feſu Chriſti preſtito Sacramento , bec tria promittere populo fibi ſubdito , primo ſe re- 
cepturum O- pro viribus impenſurum , ut pax Eccleſie & omni populo Chriſtiano omni ſw 
tempore obſervetur : Secundo ut omnes rapacitates & omnes intquitates omnibus gradiby 
interdicat ; Tertio ut in omnibus judiciis equitatem precipias & miſericordiam, Here is 
neither have choſen nor ſhall chooſe. Secondly, though the French do agree with 
the Latin much for ſenſe and ſubſtance, yet it is not the ſame Form, Thirdly , 
the King grants to defend the Laws and cuſtoms, but it is no Law till it hath re- 
ccived Royal Ant, it is no cuſtome till it be confirmed by a Lawful preſcription, 
Fourthly, That the word Ele& is joyned immediately to cuſtoms, which ſcems not 
ſo proper if reddendo ſingula ſingulis , it ought to be referred to Laws and not tocu- 
ſiome, Fifthly , what the Norman French may differ from the Pariſian , or both 
of them then from that they are now, or both then and now from our Law 
French, 1 cannot determine ; but take it at the worſt , the words in queſtion aw 
eſlu make leſs for the Obſerver than elegerit it (elf , and do ſignitie have choſen , or 
in the molt Grammatical pedantical conſtruftion that can be made ſhall have choſen 
whereas if it were ſhall chooſe , it ſhould be eſfera or eſſiront. If the Herauld did 
take his notes as ill as he tranſlates , his remembrances are but of ſmall moment. 
before all theſe Forms I read of others in late Authors ( for I have not opportunity 
to {cethe original Records , ) as that of King Richard the Firſt , agreeing much 
with Bratton. To obſerve Peace Honour and Reverence to Almighty God , to His Churdb 
and tothe Miniſters of the ſame, to adminiſter Law and Fuſtice equally to all, to abrogatt 
evil Laws and Cuſtoms and to maintain good. Here is indeed a reference to future 
Laws , but no dependance upon other mens Judgements, And to this King Job 
Oath came neareſt of any Formyet mentioned, though not exactly the ſame 35 dif- 
fering in the Firſt clauſe in this, To love and defend the Catholick Church. 

To ſumm up all then in a word 3 Firſt, there is no certain Form to be found. 
Secondly, for thoſe Forms that are, the Parliament Rolls refer us to the Biſhops 
Regiſters. Thirdly, few of thoſe Forms have the word elegerit or chooſe in them, 
and thoſe that have it, have it doubtfully, cither have choſen, or ſhall chuſe. Fourth: 
ly, admitting the fignification to be future , yet the limitation which is expreſſe 
i 
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in the oatn of Richard the Second » juſte & rationabiliter, juſtly and reaſonably , 
muſt of necellity be underſtood in all, otherwiſe the oath is unlawful in it (elf, to þ 
oblige the King to perform-unjuſt and unreaſonable propoſitions, and binds not. 
whether it be expreſſed or underſtood, it leaves to the King a latitude of Judge- 
ment, to Cxamine what is juſt and reaſonable , and to follow the dictate of his 
own underſtanding 3 the practice of all Parliaments in all Ages confirms this Ex- 
tion. Laſtly , admitting , but not granting , the word elegerit to be future, 
and admitting, that the Limitation of juſte & rationabiliter could be ſuſpended , yet 
* would not bind the King to confirm all Laws that are tendered, but onely ex- 
uſively , to impoſe no other Laws on his Subjects , but ſuch as ſhall be preſented - 
and approved in Parliament. It hath been queſtioned by ſome, in whom the Le- 
giſlative poWeT did reſt by Law , Whether in the King ( alone as ſome old Forms 
1 ſem to inſinuate, ) Conceſſimus , Rex concedit , Rex ordinat , Rex ſtatuit, Do- 
minus Rex de communi ſuo concilio ſtatuit , Dominus Rex in Parliamento ſtatuit ,) or in 
the King and Parliament jointly : And what is the power of Parliaments in Legi- 
ation , Receptive , Conſultive , Approbative or Cooperative : and whether the 
making of Laws by Parliament be ( as ſome have ſaid ) a merciful policy to prevent 
complaints not alterable without great peril; or (as it (cems rather ) an abſolute re- 
quilite in Law , and a matter of necellity , there being ſundry Ads inferiour to 
Law-making , which our Lawyers declare invalid , unleſs they be done by Kitrig 
and Parliament. Yet howſoever it be , abundans cautela non nocet, for greater cau- 
tion, it yields more fatisfaQtion to the people to give ſuch an oath , that if the 
King had no ſuch power, he would not uſurp it, it he had ſuch a power, yet he 
would not aſſume it. And this is clearly the ſenſe of that oath of Edward the - 
Sixth, That he would make no new Laws, but by the conſent of His people , as 
had been accuſtomed. And this may be the meaning of the Clauſe in the Statute , 
Sith the Law of the Realm is ſuch, that upon the miſchiefs and dammages which bappen 
t this Realm , be is bound by bis Oath with the accord of bis people in bis Parliament, 
thereof to make remedy and Law. Though it is very true, that this being admitted 
($then it was) to be a Law in Ac, the King is bound by another clauſe in his 
cath, and even by this word elegerit in the pertect tenſe hath choſen , as well or ra- 
ther more than if it were in the future ſhall chooſe, And fo it follows in that 
Fatute plainly , that there was a Statute-law, a remedy then in force not repealed, 
which the King was bound by bis Oath to cauſe to be kept , though by ſufferance and ne- 
elgence it hath been ſince attempted to the contrary. So the Obligation there intended, 
sto the execution of an old Law, not the making of a new. Richard the Second 
confeſſeth , that he was bound by his oath to paſs a new Grant to the Juſtices of 
Peace, But firſt it appears not that this was a new Bill: Secondly, if it did, yet 
Richard the Second was then but Fourteen years old : And Thirdly, if his age had 
been more mature , yet if the thing was juſt and beneficial to the people, without 
prejudice to the Rights of his Crown, and if his own rea(on did diQate (© to him , 
he might truly ſay , that he was bound to do it both by his oath and his Office. Yet 
tis Grandfather Edward the Third revoked a Statute , becauſe it was prejudicial to £99 15 Ed: 
the Rights of his Crown , and was made without his free conſent. ” 
Obſerv. That which reſults from hence is, if our Kings receive all Royalty from the 
frople , and for the behoof of the people , and that by a ſpecial truſt of ſafety and liberty 
expreſly by the people limited , and by their own Grants and Oaths ratified , then our 
Kings cannot be ſaid to bave ſo inconditionate and bigh a propriety in all our lives, liber- 
ties and poſſeſſions , or in any thing elſe to the Crown appertaining , as we bave in their 
dignity or i our ſelves;, and indeed if they had, they were not born for the people, but 
meerly for themſelves \ neither were it lawful or natural for them to expoſe their lives and 
fortunes for their Countrey , as they bave been bound hitherto to do, according to that of 
our Saviour, Bonus Paſtor ponit vitam pro ovibus. 
Anſw, Ex bis premiſſis neceſſario ſequitur colluſio, All your main pillars are bro- 
ken reeds, and your Building muſt needs fall : For our Kings do not receive all Se. 13: 
Royalty from the people , nor onely for the behoof of the people, but partly for 
the people, partly for themſelves and theirs, and principally for God's glory : 
Thoſe conditionate reſervations and limitations which you fancy, are but your own 
Rrr 2 drowhic 
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drowlie dreams 3 neither doth His Majcliies Charter, nor can His oath extend 
any ſuch tictitious priviledge as you deviſe: The propriety which His Majeſi h r 
in our lives, libertics and eſtates, is of publick Dominion , not of n_— wy 
ſelhion : His intereſt in things appertaining to the Crown, is both of Dit. { 
and Poſlethion : the right which we have in him is not a right of Dominion _ 
him , but a right of Protection from him and under him : and this very is}y y 
Protection which he owes to us, and we may expect from him , ſhews ca 
that he is born in part for his people , and is a ſufficient ground for him to ex J 
his life and Fortunes to the extreamelſt perils for his Countrey, The Authour: 
ference, that it is not lawful or natural according to theſe grounds, is a filly k 
ridiculous colleQion , not unlike unto his fimilitude from the Shepherd , Whom " 
men know to have an abſoJute and inconditionate dominion over his ſheep yet i 
he bound to expoſe his life for them. : 

Obſerv. But now of Parliaments. Parliaments have the ſame efficient cauſe a; yp. 
narchies , if not bigher , for in truth , the whole Kingdom is not ſo properly the auhy 
as the eſſence it ſelf of Parliaments, and by the former rule it is magjs tale, becauſ: ve 
ſee ipſum quid quod efficit tale. And it is T think, beyond all controverſie, that Gid m4 
the Law = as the ſame eauſes , both in Kings and Parliaments ;, for God favours 
both , and the Law eſtabliſhes both , and the A of men till concurs in the ſuſtentatioaof 
both. And not to ſtay longer on this , Parliaments bave alſo the ſame final cauſe as Mp 
narchies , if not greater; for indeed publick, ſafety and liberty could not be ſq efſeliuall 
provided for by Monarchs , till Parliaments were conſtituted , for ſupplying of al defelt 
in that Government. 

Anſw. The Obſerver having ſhewed his teeth to Monarchs, now comes t9 
fawn upon Parliaments : the Talians have a Proverb , He that fpeaks me fairer thay 
be uſeth to do , either hath decerved me , or he would deceive me, Queen Elizabeth is 
now a Saint , with our Schiſmatical Mar-Prelatez but when ſhe was alive , thoſe 


- railing Rabſhakeh's did match her with Ahab and Feroboam: now their tongues are 


filver Trumpets to ſound out the praiſes of Parliaments, it is not long ſince they re- 
viled them as faſt, calling them Courts without conſcience or equity. God bleſ 
Parliaments , and grant they may do nothing unworthy of themſelves, or of their 
name, which was Senatus Sapientum : The commendation of bad men, was the 
juſt ground of a Wiſe man's fear. But let us examine the particulars. Parluments 
(you ſay ) have the ſame efficient cauſe 4s Monarchies , if not higher , ( it ſeems you 
arc not reſolved whether ) Higher? How ſhould that be ? unleſs you have deviſed 
ſome Hierarchy of Angels in Heaven to overtop God , as you have found out a 
Court Paramount over his Vicegerent in Earth. But you build upon your old fan- 
dy Foundation, that all Kings derive their Power from the people. I muſt once 
more tell you , the Monarchy of this Kingdom is not from the people as the cfci- 
ent, but from the King of Kings. The onely Argument which I have ſeen preſſed 
with any ſhew of probability ( which yet the Obſerver hath not met with ) is this, 
That upon deficiency of the Royal Line , the Dominion eſcheats to the people a 
the Lord Paramount. A meer miſtake 3 they might even as well ſay, that becauſe 
the Wife upon the death of her Husband, is looſed from her former obligation, 
and is free cither to continue a Widow, or to elet a new Husband , that there- 
fore her Husband in his Life-time did derive his dominion from her ; and that by 
his death, dominion did eſcheat to her as to the Lady Paramount: yet if all this 
were admitted , it proves but a reſpective equality. Yes, you add , That the Par- 
liament is the very eſſence of the Kingdom , that is to ſay , the cauſe of "the King 
and therefore by your Lesbian rule of quod efficit tale, it is in it ſelf more worthy, 
and more powerful. Though the Rule be nothing to the purpoſe, yet I will ad- 
mit it , and joyn iſſue with the Obſerver : Whether the King or the Parliament bc 
the' cauſe of the other , let that be more worthy. That the King is the cauſe of the 
Parliament, is as evident as the Noon-day-light 3 He calls them , He difſolves them, 
they are His Council, by virtue of His Writ they do ( otherwiſe they cannot ) It: 
That the Parliament ſhould be the cauſe of the King , is as impoſhble , as it is tor 
Shem to be Noah's Father. How many Kings in the World have never known Par 
liament , neither the name nor the thing? Thus the Obſerver , I the infancy of y 
wirts 
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wld moſt Nations did chooſe rather to ſubmit themſelves to the diſcretion of their Lords . 
" # to rely upon any limits : And a little after , Tet long it was ere the bounds and con- 
hnien of Supreme Lords , were ſo wiſely determined , or quietly conſerved as now they 
oe, It is apparent then , Kings were betorc Parliaments even in rime : our French 
Authours do afhrm, That thcir Kingdom was governed for many Ages by Kings 
without Parliaments , happily and proſperouſly 3 Philip the Fair was the firſt Erc- 
Aer of their, Parliaments of Paris and Mountpeliers. As for ours in Exglazd, will 

ou hear Mr. Stow our Annaliſt 3 thus he in the Sixteenth of Henry the Firſt, in the 
name of our Hiſtoriographers , not as his own.-private opinion , This do the Hiſtorio= 


aphers note, to be the firſt Parliament in England , and that the Kings before that time - 


were never wont t0 call any of their Commons or people to Council or Law-making, It 

may be the firſt held by the Norman Kings, or the firſt held after the Norman man- 

ner, or the firſt where the people appeared by Proctors 3 yet we find the name of 
Parliament before this, cither lo called then indeed z or by a Prolepſis, as , Lavi- 
us littors. And not to contend about the name , this is certain, That long before, 
in the dayes of the Saxox Kings, there was the Afſembly of Wiſe men, or Mickſe 
Syned , having an Analogy with our Parliaments , but differing from them in ma- 
ny things. So doth that Parliament in Henry the Firli's time differ from ours now; 
Then the Biſhops had their Votes in the Houſe of Lords, now they have none; 
Then Procors of the Clergy had their Suffrages in the Houſe of Commons , now 
they are excluded 3 Then there were many more Barons than there are now Bur- 
geſſes 3 every Lord of a Mannor who had a Court-Baron , was a Parliament-man 
xa by right 3 Then they came on general Summons , after upon ſpecial Writ. But 
both the one and the other were poſteriour to Kings, both in the order of Nature , 
and of Time : How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? The end of Parliaments is to temper 
the violence of Soveraign power, the remedy muſt necds be later than the diſeaſe , 
much more'than the right temper. Degenerate Monarchy becomes Tyranny , and 
thecure of Tyranny is the mixture of Governments : Parliaments are proper adju- 
ments ro Kings 3 Parliaments were conſtituted to ſupply the defefis in that Government , 
faith the Obſerver himſelf 3 here you may apply your Rule to purpoſe , that the end 
more excellent than the means. I deny therefore that the Kingdom is the cfſence 
of Parliaments : There is a threetold Body of the State, the effential Body , the 
repreſentative Body , and the virtual Body : The eſſential Body is the diffuſed 
company of the whole Nobility, Gentry , Commonalty throughout the Kingdom: 
The repreſentative Body are the Lords, Citizens and. Burgeſles in Parliament aſ- 


ſembled and intruſted : The virtual Body is His Majeſty , in whom reſts the life of - 


Authority , and power legiſlative , executive virtually : yet ſo, as in the cxer- 
ciſe of ſome parts of it , there are neceſſary requiſites, the conſent and concurrence 
of the repreſentative Body, From this miſtaken ground the Obſerver draws ſun- 
dry erroneous concluſions, poſito #no abſurdo ſequuntur mille, 

Hence proceeds his Complaint , That ſeverance hath been made betwixt the parties 
dyſen., and the parties chooſing , and ſo, that that great Priviledge of all priviledges, that 
wmoveable Baſis of all Honour and Power , whereby the Howſe of Commons claims the 
intire right of all the Gentry and Commonaliy of England, hath been. attempted to be 
hiken. A power of Repreſentation we grant reſpe&ive to ſome ends, as to con- 
ſent to new Laws, to grant Subſidies, to impeach Offenders, to find out and 
preſent grievances, and whatſoever elſe is warranted by lawful Cuſtoms 3 but an 
intire; right to all intents and purpoſes, againſt Law and lawful Cuttome we deny. 
An intire right 3 what ? to our Wives and Children , to our Lands and Poſleflions? 
this is not tolerablc. 

Hence alſo he tells Magiftrally enough, of an arbitrary power in the Parliament; 
That there is an arbitrary power in every State ſomemhere , it is true , *tis neceſſary , and 
#0 meonvenience follows upon it , every man hath an arbitrary power over himſelf , ſo eve- 
ry State bath an arbitrary power over it ſelf , and there is no danger in it; for the ſame 
reaſon, if the State intruſt this to one man , or few there may be danger , but the Parlia- 
ment 1s neither one nor few, it is indeed the State it ſelf. Now the mask is off, you 
have ſpun a fair thread , is this the end of all your goodly pretences ? if this be your 
new learning , God deliver all truce Ergliſh-men from it : We choole you to be our 
Pro- 
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Procors not to be our Lords : We challenge the Laws of England as our birthrioh 
and Inheritance , and diſlike arbitrary Government much in one but twenty tine 
worſe inmore. There is no Tyranny like many-headed Tyranny: when was ——_ | 
much blood-ſhed and rapine under one Tyrant , as under three in the Triumviraes 
and the more they are , ſtill of necethty there will be more ingagements of Px 
and hatred and covetouſneſs and ambitition , the more packing and conniving , . 
with another , the more danger of factious and feditious tumults, as if the ay 
of one form of Government were not ſufficient , except we were overwhelm 
with the deluge of them all 3 and he that is moſt popular ( who is moſt commer] 
the worſt ) will give Laws to the reſt, Therefore it hath ever been accounted (ſer 
to live under one Tyrant than many : The Luſt , Covetouſneſs, Ambition Crug}. 
ty, of one, may be ſooner ſatisfied than of many , and eſpecially when the pow; 
is but temporary and not hereditary nor of continuance: We ſec Farmers which 
have a long term, will husband their grounds well; but they that are but Tenanrs 
at will, plough out the very heart of it. No Sir (1 thank you ) we will none of 
your arbitrary Government. And ſuppoſing , but no way granting, that the Px. 
liament were the Eſſential Body of this Kingdom, or ( which is all one ) were 
indowed with all the power and priviledges thereof to all intents and purpoſes; yer 
it had no arbitrary power over it ſelf, in ſuch things as are contrary to the Allesi 
ance which it ows to His Majeſty , and contrary to its Obligation to the receiped 
Laws and cuſtoms of thisLand. | 

Hence he aſcribes to Parliaments a power to call Kings to an account , hear hin 
ſelf, That Princes may not be now beyond all limits and Laws by any private perſons, th 
whole community in its nnderived Majeſty ſhall convene to do Fuſtices Here we have it 
expreſly ; that the Parliament is the whole community , that it hath a Majeſy, 
that this Majeſty is underived , that it hath Power to try Princes, yea todo Jultice 
upon them. Hitherto we have miſunderſtood St. Peter , Submit your ſelves to every 
Ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whether it be to the King as Supreme, It (tens 


_ the Parliaments which paſſed the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance , did not un- 


derſtand their own right , till this Third Cato dropped from Heaven to inform them: 
and above all, our Non-Conformiſt Miniſters in their Solemn ProteRiation are deep- 
eſt in this guilt , who affirm ſo confidently, that for the King not to aſſume Supre- 
macy , or for the Church to deny it , were damnable fin , Tea, though the Statmer 
of the Kingdom ſhould deny it unto bim. What may His Fellow-Subjects expe from 
the Obſerver , who is ſo ſawcy with his Sovereign ? But betore I leave this point, 
I defire to be informed how this new Doctrine agrees with that undeniable prin- 


. ciple of our Law , The King can do no wrong ? The Obſerver gloſſcth it thus, That 


He can do no wrong de jure, but de fafo he may 3 which is the drowtieſt drean- 
ing deviſe , that ever dropped from any mans pen in his right witts: Judas or the 


- Devil himſelf can do no wrong de jxre , unleſs both parts of a contradition can 


as 24+ 2+ 


be true : a fair priviledge to give a Prince, which a High-way Thief may chal- 
lenge. It may with more probability be expounded thus, that the King is to di 
charge the publick affairs of the Kingdom, not by Himſelf, but by His Offcers 
and Miniſters : therefore it any thing be amiſs or unjuſt, they are faulty, they 
are accountable for it, not He, But there ſeems to be ſomething more in this prit- 
ciple than thus : for Firſt by the ſame reaſon a man might ſay the King can do no 
right, if he can do nothing by Himſelf, He is not capable offuch thanks as Terwls 
gave to Felix : Secondly, it would be very firange-, that a King ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the perſonal diſcharge of all manner ot duties belonging to His High- 
calling , and might occalion the renewing of the Womans commplaint again 
Philip of Macedon , Why then art thou King ? this were to make His Majeſty ano- 


. ther Childerick,, one of the old Ciphers or titulary Kings of France , and put al 


the power into the hands of a Major of the Pallace , or a Marſhall , or ſome other 
Subjets. What. is it then? there mult be ſomething more in this old Maxime 
our Law , that The King can do no wrong. And it is this doubtleſs , that in the in- 
tendment of Law ' His Perſon is Sacred , he is freed from all defeats, ( a3 though 
he be a Minor or an Infant , yet in the cyc of the Law he is always of full age , )h6 


owes account of His doings to God alone, the Law hath no coercive power ny 
Im, 
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im. This is that which Samet calls The Law of the Kingdom , not to ſhew wha 
aKing may Lawfally do , but what a Subjed ought to bear from a Lawful King, 
T thee alone bave T ſinned, ſaid David ; he had treſpaſſed againſt Uriah and Bathſhe- 
þs, yet he faithto thee onely havel ſinned, quia Rex erat , becauſe he was a King, 
and accountable to none but God , as Clemens Alexandrius, Arnobius , St. Ferom, 
S& Ambroſe , Venerable Bede , Euthymixs , and ſundry others do all affirm upon 
this one place: and Gregory of Towers , Si quis de nobis, If any one of us O King , 
db paſithe bounds of Tuſtice, you have power to corre him , but if you exceed your limits 
who ſhall chaſtiſe you ? We may ſpeak to you , if you liſt not to bearken , who can condemn 
you , but that great God , Who bath pronoxnced Himſelf to be Righteouſneſl? And even 
Antoninus Whom the Obſerver ſo much commends for a renowned and moderate 
Prince, yet is poſitive in this , Solus Dews Fudex Principis eſſe poteſt , God alone can þ. 
be Judge of a Sovercign Prince, In the Parliament at Lincoln , under Edward the 
Firit , the Lords and Commons unanimouſly affirm the ſame , with a wonder 
that any man ſhould conceive otherwiſe , That the King of England neither hath an- 
ſwered, nor onght to anſwer for His right , before any Fudge Eccleſiaſtical or Secular, ex 

eeminentia ſtatus ſui , by reaſon of the preheminence of His Regal Dignity, and 
cuſtome at all times inviolably obſerved. 

To try Princes and to do Fuſtice ; Some man would defire to know, how far this 
aſtice may be extended? whether peradventure to depoſe them and dethrone them), 
toexalt them and depreſs them , Conftituere deſtituere , conſtruere deſtruere , fingere 
lifingere ? But for this they muſt expect an anſwer from the Obſerver by the next 
Poſt, when he ſees how the people will dance after his Pipe, and whether his 
milled partners will go along the whole Journey or leave his company in the mid- 
wy; when he hath ſufficient ſtrength , then it is time and not before to declare 
himſelfe ; Till then he will be a good child , and follow Saint Pazls advice in part 3 
Soppage is no payment in our Law. Suppoſe the Prince failes in his duty, are the 
GbjeRs therefore free from that obligation which is impoſed upon them by the Law 
« God and Nature ? When His Majeſty objects that a depoſition is threatned , at 
lak intimated , What doth the Obſerver anſwer ? he doth not diſclaim the power 
but onely deny the fa? Thus he faith , It may be truly denyed that ever free Parlia- 
nent , did truly conſent to the dethroning of any King of England , for that A& where- 
by Richard the Second was dethroned , was rather the AG of Henry the Fourth and His 
nidoriows Army, than of the whole Kingdom. Mark theſe words , that any free Parlia- 
ment, $0, it ſeems that ſome Parliaments are not free : And again did truly conſent, 
there may be much in that word alſo; Firſt, whether they who. are overawed with 
power of unruly Myrmidons ,. may be faid to conſent truly and ex animo ? Second- 
ly, Whether they who conſent meerly for hope of impunity to eſcape queſtioning 
for their former oppretſions and extortions, may be (aid to conſent truly ? Thirdly 
whether they who conſent out of hope to divide the ſpoyle, may be (aid toconſent truly? 
Fourthly, whereas by the Law of Nations , the rights and voices of Abſentees, do 
devolye to thoſe that are preſent-3 if they be driven away by a juſt and probable 
ear, whether they may be (aid to conſent truly ? Laſtly, they that follow the col- 
ler in his Creed by an implicit Faith without diſcuſhon reſolving themſelves into 
the authority of a Committee or ſome noted members , may they be ſaid to conſent 
truly? chat which follows of Herry the Fourth and His Victorious Army , ſhews 
the Obſerver to be as great an Heretick in Policy as Machiavel himſelf : he might 
better have ſaid the Uſurper and his Rebellious Army. For a Subject to raiſe Arms 
againſt His Sovercign , to dethrone him ( as Bullexbrookg did ) and by violence to 
ſnatch the Crown to himſelſ in prejudice of the right Heirs , is Treaſon confeſſed 
by all men, his acquiſition is meer Uſurpation , and for any perſon or ſociety of 
men to joyn with him , or to confirm him, is tobe partakers of his fin. But Gods 
Jadgements purſue ſuch diſloyal Subje&s and their poſterity , as it did them. The 
greateſt contrivers and actors, in that Rebellion , for a juſt reward of their Trea- 
fon, did Firlt feel the edge of Henries victorious Sword , and after them Henries 
Polterity , and the whole Engliſh Nation ſmarted for Richards blood. Ir is obſer« 
ved that all the conſpirators againlt Fulius Ceſar , periſhed within three years, 


ſome by Judgement of Law, others by Ship-wrack upon the Sea ,othersby battle = 
er 
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der the Sword of their conquering, Enemies , others with the fame bodkin whe 
with they had ſtabbed their Emperour, onc way or other vengeance overtook thor 
every man. What others ſay of Richards relignation , is as weak, which 2» 
done by durefſe and impriſonment, or at the belt for tear of imminent miſchief ; 
To conclude this SeCtion 3 God and and the Law operate both in Kings ang 
Parliaments : but not in both alike.” God is the immediate cauſe of Kings, t 
ws of Parliaments. Kings and Parliaments have the ſame ultimate 2nd Þ 4 
chiteQonical end , that is, the tranquillity of the whole body Politick : but nor the 
. fame proper and next ends, which in the Parliament is to adviſe the King , Cup 
the King , and in the conſtitution of new Laws to concurr with the King. / 
grant ( to ſpeak in His Majeſties own words, as more full than the Obſeryer, 
That Parliaments are ſo Eſſential a part of the conſtitution of this Kingdom , that w, _ 
attain no happineſs without them. But to conclude from hence their Superig; 
above Kings, or equality with Kings , is to ſubject the Principal efficient to every 
ſecundary cauſe , ſubordinate, inſtrumental , or sine qua #0. 
Obſerv. Two things are aimed at in Parliaments, not to be attained to by other mg, 
Firſt, that the intereſt of the people might be ſatisfied , Secondly , that Kings might h 
better counſeled. Tn the ſummons of Edward the Firſt ( clauſ, 111. 3 dorl,) ae 
ſee the firſt end of Parliaments expreſied : for be inſerts in the writ , that whatſoever if 
fair is of publick, concernment , ought to receive publick, approbation , quod omnes tar- 
git , ab omnibus approbari debet or tratari, And in the ſame writ be ſaith , thi 
lex notiflima & provida circumſpe&tione ſtabilita, there is not a word bere byt it 
obſervable , publick, approbation , conſent or treaty is neceſſary in all publick expedient 
and this is not a meer uſage in England but a Law , and this Law is not ſubjett tn ay 
doubt or diſpute , there is nothing more known , neither is this known Law extiried from 
Kings , by the violence and injuſtice of the people , it is duely and formally otablifht, 
and that upon a great deal of reaſon, and not without vhe providence and circumſpetiinn of a 
the States. Were there no farther antiquity than the Reign of Edward the Firf twre- 
commend this t0 ws , certainly ſo there ought to be no reverence withbeld from it , fir thi 
Prince was Wiſe, Fortunate , Juſt and Valiant beyond all bis Predeceſſours, if nt Su- 
ceſiours alſo , and therefore it is more glory to our Freedoms that as weak and peeviſy Prix- 
ces have moſt oppoſed them , ſo that be firſt repaired the Breaches , which the conqueſt had 
made upon them. And yet is very probable , that this Law far ancienter than Hi Reigy, 
and the words Lex ſtabilita & notillima ſeems to intimate, that the Conqueſt itſelf had 
ever wholy buried this in the publickruin and confuſion of the State, It ſhould ſeem at 
this time Llewellins troubles in Wales were not quite ſuppreſſed , and the French King 
was npou a deſign to invade ſome pieces of ours in France , and therefore he ſends out bs 
ſummons , ad tractandum , ordinandum , faciendum, ctn przlatis proceris, & 
aliis incolis Regni , for the prevention of theſe dangers. . Theſe words traQtandum, 
ordinandum, faciendum , do fully prove that the people in thoſe dayes were ſummoned 
ad conſenſum as well 4s conlilium, and this Law quod omnes tangit, &c. fhews the 
reaſon and ground upon which that conſent and approbation is founded, 
! Anſw. The Obſerver is juſt like a Winter Brook , which ſwells with water when 
there is no need ,, but in Summer when it ſhould be uſeful, is drycd up : for all 
the abſurd Paradoxes which he brings in this Treatiſe , he produceth not one au- 
thority but his own3 and here to confirm a known truth which no man denies, 
he cites Rolls and adorns them with his glofſes. For my part I know no man that 
did envy or maligne the honour of Edward the Firſt, except Fohannes Major , who 
was angry with him for his Northern expedition, Edwardus Longſhanks cum longistibiy 
ſuis venit in Scotiam, But what is this to your purpoſe? yes, it makes for the glory of 
our freedoms, that as weak, and peeviſh Prinees oppoſed them, ſo he repaired the breaches of 
them: How do you know that : by this ſummons alſo ? I ſee you are dextcrous, and 
can ſoon make an ell of an inch: but in truth you are very unfortunate in your in- 
ſtances, Edward the Firſt was a much greater improver of the Royalty than any df 
his Predecefſours , in which reſpe& he is ſtiled by our Chroniclers the firſt Conquer? 
after the Conquerer. That which was urged to his Father , was never that I read 
of tendred to him , for the Parliament to have the nomination of the chick Juſtice, 
Chancellour , and Treaſurer , but onely once in his whole time , and then being 
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robable , or rather ap- ' 


rejeted with a frown was never moved more. It is more 
rent , that the lenity, irrefolution , and mutable diſpo 
been that which hath imboldened Subjects to make infolent and preſumptuous de- 
mands to their Sovercign. | | 
Thus for the Man , {you are as ample for the Law , that it is lex notifima, aud 
not onely notiſsima , but ſtabilita, 'Laſlly, ſtabilita provida cireumſpetione, A trim 
radation , Quid tanto dignum feret Obſervator biatu ? Who reads this, and believes 
not that ſome great mountain is travelling ? yet in very deed it is with nothing but 
a ridiculous Mouſe: poſtquam incruduit pugna , after the fray grows hot, diſhes and 
trenchers are turned to weapons , faid Eraſmus. Let your Law ſpeak it felF, That 
which concerns all men , ought to be approved or bandled by all men. Who denies it ? I 
hall cafily grant you , that this Law is not onely ancienter than the firſt Edward, 
but even as ancient as the firſt Adam, a part of the Law of Nature , at leaſt in the 
grounds of it. © But that you may not ſteal away in a'miſt of Generalities, ( as it 
is your uſe) one word of your tangit , another of your approbari debet. That which 
concerns all men: Sir , all men may be faid to be concerned two ways , Cither in 
the conſequents of affairs , or in the management thereof. This later concernment 
gives a right ſometimes to counſel onely, ſometimes both to counſel 
and approve, ſometimes both to counſel , approve and "a&t according to 


onal, 


ton of Princes , have 


the private conſtitutions of Socicties, but the former implics no right , nei- 
ther ad approbandym , nor yet ad trafiandum. As for example, the meaneſt Freſh- 
men are concerned in the Statutes and Orders of the Univerſity , yct are none ad- 
mitted to debate them but the Viſiters , Heads, and at the lowelt the Regent-Ma- 
fiers. And this exception holds in all caſes , where either Inferiours or their Pre- 
deceſſours have legally diveſted themſelves of this power by their proper a&, or 
where this truſt is committed to Superiours , by the Laws divine, natural or nati- 


&condly , the Counſel, Conſent , or Aﬀ of Prodtors , Attornics, and gene- 
nlly of all Truſtees , whether one or more, whether rightfully elected or impo- 
kd, according to the latitude of their truſt ought to be interpreted as the Coun- 
{, Conſent , A of thoſe perſons by whom, or ovex whom, or tor whom 
they are ſo truſted , and whoſe power virtually they do retain : $9 as a preſent 
ad poſteriour conſent, is not neceſſary to His Majeſty , for ,the exerciſe of any 
Branch of that Imperial power , which by Law or lawful Cuſtom is annexed to 
And therefore Edward the Firſt his Summons ad tratiandum , ordi- 
wndum , faciendum , which is the ſame in effe&t with all Summons lince , will do 
your cauſe no good in the world , unleſs you may have leave to do as the Devil 
did with Chriſt, leave out i v1is tuis : ſo you may put out i quibuſdam , and © 
thruſt in place thereof #2 omnibus , as you do in the next page , In all things pertain- 
ing to the people, Leave theſe frivolous theſe falſe ſuggeſtions 3 your own Conlci- 
ence cannot but tell you , that reddendo ſingwla ſingulis , in ſome things the Houſes 
o Parliament have power to conſent, in {ome things to order, in ſome things to 
at, but in all things they have neither power to ad, nor order , nor conſent, and 
that will appear by your next Section. 

Obſerv. It js true , we find in the Reign of Edward the Third, that the Commons 
ad defire that they might forbear counſeling in things, de queux i!s nount pas cogni- 
ance z the matters in debate were concerning ſome inteſline commotions, the guarding of 
the Marches of Scotland , and the Seas, and therein they renounce not their right of 


fs Crown. 


conſent , they onely excuſe themſelves in point of counſel, referring it ratber to the King 
and bis Council, How this ſhall derogate from Parliaments , either in point of conſent or 
eunſel , T do not know , for at laſt they did give both , and the King would net be ſa- 
fied without them. . And the paſſage evinces no more but this , that the King was very 


men, 


Li WY ww 


wiſe and warlike , and bad @ very wiſe Council of War , ſo that in thoſe particulars , 
the Commons thought them moſt fit to be conſulted , as perhaps the more kyowing 


Anſw. This is the firſt time that the Obſerver is pleaſed to honour his adverſe 
party, with the mention of one objeRion , aud that with fo ill ſucceſs > that he 
cannot unty the knot again with all his teeth, I will put it into torm for him thus; 
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- and intruding into counſel without calling : between an approbative con 


That which the. Parliament in the Reign of Edward the Third had not , thatng 
ſucceeding Parliament bath , but that Parliament had no univerſal COgnizance 
therefore the ſame Rule holds in this and all other Parliaments, | The Propoſition 
is infallibly true ,- grounded upon an undeniable Maxim, that quod competit tal; qus 


- #ali, competit omni tali , that which is true of one Parliament not by accident , þye 


eſſentially as it is a Parliament , muſt of neceſſity be true of every Parliament, The 
Aſſumption is as evident, confeſſed by the Parliament it ſelf , who beſt knew the 
extent of their own'power, that there was ſome things of which ils nount pu 
nizance, they had no cognizance, And it we will believe the Obſerver, the 
things which did not belong to their cognizance, were the appeaſing ſome inteſtine 
or civil Commotions , and the guarding of the Seas and Marches : Why, thep 
are the very caſe now in queſtion concerning the Militia, And doth a Parliament 
here confels , that they have no cognizance of theſe ? Yes : what faith the Obſer. 
ver to this? he faith, they do not renounce their right, but onely. excuſe them. 
ſelves in. point of Counſ{l: Moſt abſurdly , as if there were either conſent or coun. 
{cl without cognizance., But he ſaith , they did give both conſent and counſe], 
and the King could not be ſatisfied without them. It may be (o , but there is a ya 
difference between giving counſc] when the King licenſeth , yea , and m___ it, 
ent, ſuch 
as the Saints give to God Almighty, the onely Authoritative Judge of Heaven and 
Earth; and an aRive conſent , without which the King's Hands ſhould be tied, 
that he could do juſt nothing, The former all good Kings do defire , (o far as the 
exigence of the Service will give way to have their Counſels communicated ; But 
the later maices a great King a Cypher, and transforms an Emperour into a Chrif- 
maſs Lord, You tcll us, that the King had @ very wiſe Council of War , and per- 
haps more knowing in theſe things than the Commons, It were ſtrange if they 
ſhould not be ſo, if the Commons , who are ſtrangers to the affairs and engage- 
ments of State, ſhould underſtand them better than thoſe who have ſerved ſundry 


. Apprenticeſhips in that way : qui paxca conſiderat , facile pronunciat, he that knows 


not or regards not the circumſtances , gives ſentence eaſily , but for the moſt part is 
miſtaken» Ignorance of the true ſtate of things , begets jealowſigs and fears where 
there are no dangersz and confidence, where the peril is neareſt: it makes a held 
of thiſtles an Army of pikesz and an Army of pikes a held of thiſtles. Let old 
Stateſmen fit at the Helm fill , and ſteer the Ship of the Commonwealth , the 
Commons are the belt Counſel in the World for redrefling of Grievances , for ma- 
king new Laws, for maintaining the publick Intereſt of the Kingdom abroad, 
and private Intereſt of the Subject at home ; Let this be their Work and their Ho- 
nour. - | 

* Obſerv. Now upon a due comparing of theſe Paſlages , with ſome of the King't latt 
Papers , let the world judge 'wherber Parliaments bave not been of late much leſſened and 
injured. The King in one of ' bis late Anſwers alledges, that bis Writs may teach the 
Lords and Commons the extent of their Commiſſion and Truſt , which is to be Connſel 
lers , not Commanders , and that not in all things, but in quibuſdam arduis 3 and the 
caſe of Wentworth is cited, who was by Dueen Elizabeth committed ( tbe Parlis 
ment ſitting ) for propoſing that they might adviſe the Queen in ſome things , which(þt 
thought beyond their cognizance , although Wentworth was then of the Houſe of Conte: 
mons. And in other places, the King denies the Afiembly of the Lords and Commons , 
10 be rightly named a Parliament , or to have any power of any Court , and conſequently 
to be any thing but a meer convention of private men. | 

Many things are bere aſſerted , utterly deftrufiive to the Honour, Right and Being 
Pazliaments. For firſt , becauſe the Law hath truſted the King with a prerogative 4 
diſcontinve Parliaments, &c. 

Arſw. Having laid theſe former grounds , the Obſerver procceds to ſome exce- 
ptions, . againſt ſome paſſages in his Majeſties Papers , (that's his phraſe ) as it they 
were old Almanacks out of date , fit for nothing but to cover Muſtard-pots , mew 
entia carmina ſcombros, aut thus. His firſt exception is, that his Majeſty is trulicd by 
the Law , ( which the Obſerver calls now a formality of Law , with a prerogative # 


diſcontinue Parliamgnts, leaving, no remedy to the people in ſuch a caſe, mar $ 
at 
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Giith is deſtrufive t0 the Honour , right and being of Parliaments , and may yet be miſ- 
chievous in the ſuture diſſolution of them , and make our Triennial Parliaments of lattle 
ſervice , if it be not exploded now. What is this to the Obſervers grounds of His 
Majeſties D-claration # This is rather an exception againſt the Law it {elf than the 
King : So the Obſcrver and his Pew-tellows deal with Laws and Law-makers 
if they make for them , ſuſprciunt ut Aquilas , they admire them as Eagles , if they 
make againſt them deſpicinnt ut praculos , they deſpiſe them as daws, the fundamen- 
ral conltitutions of the Kingdom , mult be ſtraight exploded , the Law is become a 
Formality. Are you in carncſt Sir, that this is deſtructive to Parliaments ? you 
might have ſaid more truly the productive cauſe of all Parliaments, that ever were 
in England , or of any Aſſcmbly that had an Analogy with Parliaments. I took 
yon onely for a retormer of ſome abuſes newly crept in : but it is plain , you intend 
10 be another Lycergus , to alter the whole frame of Government. Truly Sir you 

in very high, and jump over the backs of a grcat many Generations at once : 
Joubtleſs you are cither very wiſe, or have a great. opinion of your own Wiſdom. | 
But to the point, it is conteſſed that ſometimes ſome evils do flow from inconſide- | 
rate truſt , but many more from needleſs jealouſie : incommoda non ſoluunt regulam , . | 
"conveniences do not abrogate a Law.- Reſtraint commonly makes pathon more 
violent. When you have done what you can, there muſt be a truſt cither repo- 
{kd in one or many 3 and better in one than many. Do but look home a little, 
without truſt a man knows not his owu Father 3 without truſt a man knows not + 
tis own Children. Some truſt there muſt be , and who fitter to be truſted than 
he that hath the Supremacy of power : unleſs you will make two Supremes. You 
confeſs that Parliaments ought to be uſed as Phyſick , not as conſtant diet. And 
the Law hath now ſet down a fair term for the continuance of an ordinary Parlia- 
ment , unleſs you would be continually in a courſe of Phyſick. 

The Second exception is , His Majeſty declares , that the Parliament hath no 
Univerſal power to adviſe in all things, but i quibuſdam arduis , according, to the 
Writ, and cites the preſident of Wentworth , a member of the Houſe of Commons 
committed by Queen Elizabeth , ( the Parliament ſitting, ,.) for propoſing to adviſe 
ker, in amatter ſhe thought they had nothing to do with, The Obſerver magni- | 
hes Queen Elizabeth , for Her Goodneſs and Clemency , but whithal he adds 
But we muſt not be preſidented in =—_ violation of Law by Queen Elizabeth. A 
grave Hiſtorographer tells us of a cloſe and dangerous kind of Enemies, tacitum | 
njmicoram genus , ſuch as make a mans praiſes an introduction to their venemous | 
invetives , as if it were not malice but pure love of truth that even forced them 
to ſpeak ſo much : ſach an one is a good man , but &c. So Queen Elizabeth was 
2 good Queen , but in this particular She played the Tyrant. To violate Laws , 
to violate them apparently, therefore wiltully , to have no reſpeft to the Houſe of 
Commons ( whereof Wentworth was a member , ) was no {ign of Grace and cle- 
mency, Certainly Queen Elizabeth ( a wiſe and merciful Princeſs, one that fo 
much courted Her people ) would not have done it , but that She thought She 
had juſt grounds : or if She might err in Her Judgement , yet She had as wile a 
Council as any Prince in Exrope , and a bulinels of this conſequence could not be 
done without their adviſe , who doubtleſs were ſome of them members of the ſame 
Houſe , or it both She and they ſhould be miſtaken, yet why were the Houſe of - 

Commons themſelves filent , whileſt ſuch a known priviledge was apparently in- 

aded? why did they not at laſt in an humble Petition repreſent this apparent vio- 

lation of their liberties, that it might remain as a memorial to plead for them to Po- 

ſterity, that they were not the betrayers of the Rights of Parliaments ? She that 

was ſo Gracious as the Obſerver acknowledgeth , and whoſe goodneſs was ſo per- 

fect and undifſembled , could not chooſe but take it well , and thank them for it. 

Neither will it ſuffice to ſay She gained upon them by courteſie : ſuch an apparent 

Yolation, fo prejudicial to the Higheſt Court of the Kingdom , paſſed over in 
cep ſilence, ſhews as little courtehe on the one fide, as diſcretion cn the other. 

In brief, as I cannot conceive that theſe words in quibusdam arduis , arc (o reitri- 

ave that the Houſe may conſult of nothing but what ſhall be propoſed , or was 

ntended at the time of the fummons : ſo on the other fide I do not ſee, how ci- 
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ther the commitlion or preſcription , do give them ſuch an Univerſal Cognizancs 
or Jurifditiou. Queen Elizabeth declared Her felt oftner than once in this nokee : 
in Her Firſt Parliament ( when in reaſon She ſhould be moſt tender ) to the Speaker 
and the Body of the Houſe of Commons, out of their Loves humbly moyj p 
Her te Marriage , She anſwered that She took it well, becauſe it was without limitaj. 
on of place or perſon , if it had been otherwiſe , She muſt needs have miſliked it ang 
thought a great preſumption, ſor thoſe to take upon them to bind and limit, whoſe da 
were to obey. 

The Third exception is , the King faith, they muſt meerly Counſel and not com. 
mand , ( a ſirange charge it you mark it ) For #t # impoſible that the ſame truſt ſhould 
b: irrevocably committed to the King and His Heirs for ever , and yet that very truſt an 
a power above that truſt be committed to others, The Obſerver anſwers , Firſt , (little 
to the purpoſe ) that though there cannot be two Supremes, yet the King is Univerſi; mi. 
nor , ki than the colleftive Body of His Subjefs, as we ſee in all conditionate Prince; 
ſuch as the Prince of Orange , &c. His Maxime that the King is ſmgwis Major , Y. 
niverſis Minor ( except the King Himſelf be included in the Univerfi) hath been 
ſhaken in picces before, The Law is plain , The Kings moſt Royal Majeſty of mee - 
26. x1 8. 20s droit and very right , is very Head, King , Lord and Ruler of this Realm. And doth 

he now intend to include the King of England in His &c. among conditionate 

Princes. Take hecd Sir, this will prove a worſe &c. than that in the late Canons 

Secondly , He anſwers that though the Kings power be irrevocable, yet itis not 

Univerſal, the people have reſerved ſomething to themſelves out of Parliament, 

and ſomething in Parliament. It were to be wiſhed that he would: diſtinQly ( 
down the particular reſervations a deceitful man walks in Generalities. Still the 
Obſerver dreams of Ele&ive Kingdoms , where the people have made choice 6. 
ther of a perſon or a family : To us it is nothing, they that give nothing can re- 
ſerve nothing. Truſted and yet reſerved ? How the Obſerver joyns Gryphins and 
Horſes together ? if truſted how reſerved ? it reſerved how truſted ? but hoy 
doth the Obſerver prove either his truſt or reſervation? nay it is a tacitetrult; in good 
time, ſo he proves his intention by a company of Dumb witneſſes. In concluſion 
his proof is , that it is a part of the Law of Nature, A trim Law of Natur in- 

Adecd , which is diametrally oppoſite to the Law of God and of Nations. The 
Obſerver deals in this juſt as if he had a Kinſman dyed teftate , and he thould fue 
for a part of his goods , and neither alledge the Will nor codicil, nor cuſtome of 
the Countrey , but the Law of Nature onely for a legacy, 

Next the Obſerver raiſeth a new Argument out of His Majeſties words , a tem- 
porary Power ought not to be greater than that which is laſting, This is Firſt to make 
Dragons and then to kill them 3 or as boyes firſt make bubbles in a ſhell, aud 
then blow them away without difhculty, The finews and ſtrength of His Majeſties 
argument did lye in the words to him and to his Heirs , and notin the word abne: 
but if he will put the word above to the tryal , it he reduce it into right formit is 
above his anſwer. To give a power above His Majeſty , ſufficient to cenſure His 
Majeſty, to a body difſolvable at his Majeſties pleaſure , is abſurd and ridiculous : 

as if the King ſhould delegate Judges, to examin and ſentence the Obſervers 
ſeditious paſſages in this Treatiſe , and yet withal give power to the Obſerver to 
disjuſtice them at his pleaſure 3 in ſuch a caſe he need not much fear the ſentence. 
The Obſerver pleads two things in anſwer to his own ſhadow. Firft, that then the 
Romans had done wnpolitickly , to give greater power to a Temporary Difator than t0 
the ordinary Conſuls. Secondly , that it was mp erous to them ſometimes t0 change 
the form of Government , neither always living under circumſcribed Conſuls nor under wt- 
circumſcribed Diftators, We ſee what his Teeth water at : he would have His Mafcliy 
a circumſcribed Conſul , and gain an Arbitrary DiRtatorian Power to himſelfe and 
ſome other of his Friends. But in the meane time he forgets himſelfe very farre in his 
Hiſtory : for hrit the power of the Dictator and of the Conſuls was not conſiſtent to- 
gether;but the power of thcKing and theParliament is confiltent.Secondly the change 
' of Goverment was ſo farre from being proſperous to the Romans, that every change 
brought that State even to Deaths door. To inſtance onely inthe expulſion of their 


Kings as moſt to the purpoſe 3 how near was that City to utter ruine , which owes 
ts 
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5 ſubſiſtance to the valour of a ſingle man, Horatizs Cocles : if he had not after 


incre CE TOs 
rn — dneſs, with the facking ot their Ciry, Thirdly , the chooſing of 


z Dictator was not a change of their Government , but a branch of it, a piece 
reſerved for extremelt perils, their laſt anchor and refuge cither againſt forreign 
or the Domeſtick ſeditions of the Patriciz and Plebeii : and is ( far 


Enemies , ; : - 

tom yielding an argument againſt Kings, that in the judgement of that 
tick Nation, it ſhews the advantage of Monarchy above all other forms of 

Government. 


The Obſerver ſtill continues His Majeſties Objection, to make the Parliament 
more than Counſellers , is to make them His Commanders and controllers. To 
which he anſwers , To conſent is more than to Counſel , and yet not always ſo much as 
1» command , for in inferiour Courts , theFudges are ſo Counſellours for the King , that 
be may not countermand their judgement , yet it were a barſh thing to {2 that therefore 
they are bis controllers , much more in Parliament , where the Lords and Commons repre- 
ſent the whole Kingdom. If there were no other Arguments to prove the Superiority 
of Parliament above the other Courts than this, that it repreſents the Kingdom as 
they do the King it would get little advantage by it. To conſent is more than to 
Counſel , and yet not always ſo much as to command. True, notalways , but to coun- 
{cl ſo as the party counſelled hath no liberty left of difſenting , is always either as 
much as to command or more: a man may command and go without z but hereis 
onely adviſe, and yet they muſt not go without. What a ſtir is here about conſent? 
If he underſtand conſent in no other notion than Laws and lawful Cuſtoms do al- 
low 3 it is readily yielded, but makes nothing to his purpoſe. One ſaid of Ariſtotle; 
thathe writ waking , but Plato dreaming; the one had his eyes open and conſfider- 
ed men as they were indeed , the other as he would have them to be: but if ever 
man writ dreaming , it was this Obſerver ? his notes may ſerve rather for the Me- 
ridian of New England than Old England , and of Emtopia rather than them both. 
* Kecalls the Judges the Kings Counſellors , as if they were not alſo his Delegates , 

ties, and Commithoners, what they do is in his name and his'Aq : yet it 
they ſwerve from Juſtice , he may grant a review and call them to account for any 
nifdemeanour by them committed, in the exerciſe of their places 3 and this either 
in Parliament or out of Parliament, But the inferegce hence, that becauſe the 
Parliament may take an account of what is done by His Majcliy in His Inferiour 
Courts, therefore much more of what is done by him without the Authority of 


any Court, ſeems very weak. It is one thing to take an account of Himſelf, another - 


to take an account of His Commitlioners. His Majeſty hath cofimunicated a part of 
his Judiciary power to hisJudges , but not the Flowers of his Crown, nor his in« 
tire prerogative, whereof this is a principal part , to be free from all account in 
point of Juſtice , except to God and his own conſcience. 

The laſt Exception is , That the King makes the Parliament without his con- 
ſent, A liveleſs convention without all virtue and power , (aying , that the very name 
of Parliament is not due unto them. Which Allgation ( faith the Obſerver ) at one 
blow confounds all Parliaments , and ſubjetts us to as unbounden a Regiment of the Kings 
meer Will as any Nation under Heaven ever ſuffered under. For by the ſame reaſon , 
that the King*s deſertion of them makes Parliaments virtuleſs and void Courts , He may 
make other Courts void likewiſe. Here is a great cry for a little Wooll : It he proves 
not what he aims at, yet one thing he proves ſufficiently , that himſelf is one of the 
greateſt Calumniators in the World , in ſuch groſs manner to iJander the foot-ſteps 
of God's Anointed , Agnoſess primogenitum Sathane, Where did ever the King ſay, 
that Parliaments without his preſence are virtuleſs and void- Courts ? but he deni- 
eth them the name of Parliaments , which is all one: yes, if a Gooſe and a Fea- 
ther be all one. The name Parliament with us, ſignifies moſt properly the Parly 
of the King and his People :- In a ſecondary ſenſe it fignifies a Parly of the Subjes 
among themſelves 3 neither of theſe virtuleſs , but the one more vigorous than the 
other, So the Body is ſometimes contradiftinguiſhed to the Soul , and includes 
both head and members , ſometimes it is contradiſtinguiſhed to the head , and in- 
cludes the members onely. It is one thing to be a true Parliament , and another 

to 
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to be a compleat Parliament, compleat to all intents and purpoſes, and partic 
larly in reſpect of the Legiſlative power. In this later ſenſe onely his Majeli rg 
nics it , and in this ſenſe the Obſerver dares not affirm it. To diſpute ra = 
name is a meer Logomachy , and from the name to infer this heighth of power, ; 
a trifling, Homonymy, But the Obſerver will either be Ceſar or no body z eithe; an 
power, or no power : jult like a little Child , who if he wants ſome one thing þ 
deſircs , throws away all he hath, and falls a crying, To his fear of his Majeti a 
deſerting his other Courts, he may as well tear his deſerting of himſelf, This oo 
go amongſt the rett of his improbable pollibilities , which never were » Never will 
be deduced into AR, If he will admit no Inſtitution which is ſubject to any abuſ 
he mult ſeck for preſidents in the new World of the Moon. " 
Here he takes occaſion to declaim againſt our new Maſters of Diviſion n whoſe 
Founder is Machiavel their rule, Divide & impera z their firſt ere&ion was ſince 
the Third of November 1640. His Majeſty is the Principal of the Colledge, Whoſe 
Papers ( ſaith the Obſerver ) are fraighted ſcarce with any thing elſe , but ſuch dovirin 
of Diviſion , _— to the ſubverſion of our Fundamental Conſtitutions , yet find ſuc 
applauſe in the world, His plea againſt them conſiſts of a Fourfold charge: Firk 
They have divided between the King and the Parliament. Secondly, Betwixt 
the Parliament and the Kingdom , withdrawing themſelves from their repreſents 
tives; yet there is nothing under Heaven ( if we may truſt him) ext to the renoun- 
cing of God , can be more perfidious and more pernicious to the _ than this. Third. 
ly , By dividing between the Parliament, and a part of the Parliament, ar 
fourthly , In the major part , between a Faction miſleading , and a party miſe, 
Who reads this , and would not take the Obſerver for another Caleb or Conftanine 
for peace-making,, whereas in truth all this is but a perſonated paſſage of Demeri. 
w, or one of his Craftſmen, railing againſt the Town-Clerk of Epheſus , 2 a 
Ringleader of Diviſion, and a Diſturber of them in their ſervice to Dians, the 
Idol of their own brains , and an hinderer of them in doing Gods own Work, 
that is, ſhedding the blood of the ungodly Apoſtles, and is done with the very 


- fame grace that Athaliah cricd out, Treaſon , Treaſon. 


Sic oculos , fic illa manus , fic ora ferebat. 


He is ever ſnarling at his Majeſties Papers , and I do not much blame him: for 
where theſe Papers have had free paſſage, they have ſwayed down the ſcale of mens 
Judgments with the weight of unanſwerable reaſon , that this Obſerver, and all 
his Fellows , may compare their Notes, and put their hands, and heads , and 
ſhoulders, and all together , and never be able to lift it up again to an equilihi- 
#m. If they could have purchaſed every Paper of them at the ſame price that the 
Romans gave for the Sibylls Books, it would have been well beſtowed for their 
cauſe , to have them ſuppreſſed. I plead not for Maſters of Diviſion, God's abo- 
mination, the Devils Factors, the bain of the Commonwealth ; Da unum & habe- 


.. by populum ;, tolle unum , & habebis turbam. Tt was not Philip , but the diſſentions 


of Athens , Thebes , _ , that deſtroyed Greece, It was not Scipio, but the Fa- 
Ctions of Hannibal and Hanno that deſtroyed Carthage : We have had too many 
ſuch Maſters of Diviſion indeed. Our Schiſms in the Church proclaim it, the 
Queſtion is not now of round , or ſquare, or black , or white , or ſitting, or 
kneeling 3 our burying and marrying , our chriſtening, our communicating are all 
queſtioned , our Churches, our holy Orders , our publick Liturgy , the Lords 
Prayer, the Creed , our Scriptures, the Godhead of Chriſt, the Dodtrine of the 
Trinity , all our Fundamentals are queſtioned. It is not Twins, but Litters of 
Hereticks that ſtruggle in the womb of the Churchz Diſciplinarijans, Independents, 
Browniſts, Anabaptiſts , Familiſts , Socinians, &c. 


--- pudet bec opprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuiſſe , & non potwiſſe refelli, 


Our Secdition in the State proclaims it , whileſt ſome are for the King, = 
| or 
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for the Parliament , ſome tor the Law', ſome for Arbitrar "Government, {ome 
tr a Monarchy, ſome for Detnocracy- The Superiority. of the Ring or, Parlia- 
Tent is queſtioned , the King's negative Voice'ts queſtioned, the right of the Mili- 
ig is queſtioned, the Priviledges of Parltament, the Liberty of the Subjet, eve- 
ry thing is queſtioned. Thusto uſe the Obſerver's words, Thoſe rock y Foundations 
gre razed , upon which this. State bath been ſo happily ſettled, for ſo many ages now paſt, 
the pillars of Law and Policy 'fand Religion ) are taken awiy, and the State ( and 
Church ) ſet upon a new Baſis 2: cach day produceth new opinions, new prefidents, 
new queſtions, and woC be-to thoſe then wHotare not onely occaſionally , bur in- 
centionally the Authours ot thels Diviſionss'they are guilty before God of all that 
Hood , which is poured out/like: water -aponi the ' face of the Earth , of all that 
1 which is. committed : better were ie for them'that a Milil-tone were hanged 
2bout their necks, and they caſt into the bottome of the Sea. ' How deep, the Ob- 
rver's ſhare is herein, 1 leave it 'to his''6wn conſcience. ' This is certain, a man 
may keep his Poſſethon by force', but he«that'ſhall go 4bout' to thruſt another out 
of his lawful, Poſſellion , is the itruc- Authotr bf the rumiuſt, and whatſoever he 
(affers, he can;blame no man but himſelf," © 46 DE AGeS 
Now to your Four Charges: Firſt, "Wh&'divided the King and Parliament: 
There may-be a' Query of others; but it is beyond all queſtion,that choſe baſe tumults 
and diſorders at Weſtminſter ,” and-upon the Thames, rending to the danger of his 
Maieſties Perſon , but much more as they" were unſufferable affronts to Sacred Ma- 
ey, and all thoſe who are accefſary 'to them '\'as Contrivers, Fomenters, . or 
Connivers ,, are the principal Grounds - of this: curſed ' Diviſion,: they that make 
Two Supremes coordinate one- with another , make a Divition with a: witneſs. 
Next, for your ſeparation- between - the - Parliament and, the Kingdom. Furſt, 
Your mouth runs over extremely, when yowcall it the moſt pernicious thing that 
can be , next to the renouncing God; we have'ſtricter obligations to others, than 
toour Protors. Secondly To regulate their truſt , according to their firſt inten- 
tions and former preſidents, .is not to withdraw repreſentation : it it were, who 
rught it them , . but thoſe who firſt praQiſcd' the fame to their King ? But that you 
nay clearly diſcern who are the Authours of 'this ſeparation , hear a near Friend 
of yours in his plain Enghſb , or rather plain (edition : thus he , if ever the Parlia- 
ment ſhould agree to the making up of an unſafe unſatisfying accommodation , this will 
beget @ new - Queſtion , whether in- caſe the repreſentative Body cannot or will not diſ- 


charge their truft , 9 the ſatisfaftion not of fancy , but of reaſn ia the people , they. | 
nay reſume if ever yet they parted with a power 'to their manifeſt undoing , and uſe their 
power ſo far as conduceth to their ſafety? You ſee the high and ultimate Judicature js . 


neither now the King?s , nor the Parliament's. Your third divilion is between the 
Paliament , and.a part of it. Of this charge they are guilty , who made the di-, 
tinion of good and bad Lords; of welk-affedted and il|-affected Members. The 
Votes of Fo doubtleſs by the Law of Nations, devotve to thoſe that are 
ent: but if the place of the Aﬀſembly be not free, it the ablence be necellitated 
y unjuſt force or juſt fear , the caſe is otherwiſe. Your tourth Diviſion is , be- 
tween the mgjor part miſled ,. and a FaQtion in the major part miſleading. I won» 
der you thould think this ſo impollible. Near inftances may be dangerous; let us 
look upon the great Council of. Ariminum , the Queſtion was ot no leſs conſe- 
quence than the Deity of Chriſt , the major part of the Council voted for the 4r- 
rians, and in the major part, the miſleading faction were but few, the well-mean- 
ing party were. far the more , but miſled by the fubtile mannee_ of propofin the 
Queſtion, Whether they would have Chriſt or Homoouſftor ? which neither being 
Gone or underſtood as it ought to have been, they voted wrong, aid repented 
x leiſure, Fog OE + 
In the laſt place , you diſtinguiſh between deſerting and þcing deſerted,  . F the 
Wife leaves ber Huſband* « bed , and becomes an Aaulireſs , *ris gou4 reaſon ſhe Lſe «her 
dowry : but if ber Huband cauſleſly rejef ber ,- it-is injutice (he ſhould ſuffer aity detri- 
ment, Your caſc is true as you propoſe itz but ſuppoſe the Adalerels ſhould tay 
at home , and oatbrave her huſband ,, or by her power in the Family, thruſt him 
good man out of doors: ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould refuſe to cohabit with him , except 
{hs 


b; 
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the may be Maſter, and,;do what the will without-controliment q 


and foroe 1, 
Matrimoniat Vow of obedience. This;alters the cafc: ! ret her 


Obferv. Now of that Right . Which the Parliament thay do the King by Counſe if 
the King could be more wiſely or faithfully. adviſed by - any other Court , or if by [* þ 
judgment were #0 be preferred before. all advice whatſoever ,, ' it.were not onely vain - 
extremely inconvenient , that the whole: Kingdom ſhould be troubled t» make Eldinn, 
and that the parties elefieg ſhould atteng the publick, buſmeſs. . 

Anſw. *We have had both Counſl.and Conſent before , but now we muſt haye 
them again. * The Queſtions roſea by the Obſerver are of ſuch an odious nature 
that no good Site take light.in them , whoſe duty is to pray for the like 
conſent among the ſeveral orders of this Kingdom, 'that is ſuppoſed to be among 
the ſeveral orbs of Heaven. His Majeſty is undoubtedly the primum mobile, (what. 
ſoever the Obſerver in {yndry parts of- this Treatiſe prattles to the contrary, ) The 
Two Houfes of Parlizment , the Gyeat-and Privy Council , arc the lower Spheres 
which by their NF « ;yet vincible, motions, ought to allay the violence of the 
higheſt orb for the goad and preſexyation ,of the Univerſe. Where - there are ng 
ſach helps and means of temper and moderation, there Liberty is in danger to he 
often trodden under. toot by Tyranny.'';And where theſe adjuments, by the un- 
skilfulnefs or ſiniſter ends of ſome young.or ambitious: Phaetons , ' become impedi- 
ments, by a ſiiffe , froward and unſeafonable oppoſition , inſtead of a gente 
vincible reluQation ,,, it (ets the whole Body politick:in a miſerablecombutticn, bh 
daily experience ſhews, But I mult trace the- Obſerver. The Calling of Parliz 
ments is not vain and inconpenient , but his inference is vain and inconſequent; there 
are other ends of Pazliaments belides Counſel, as conſenting to new Laws, fur- 
niſhing the Publick with.Money ( the nerves and finews of great ations ) maintai- 
ning the intereſt of the Kingdom, and. . Liberty of the -SubjeR. - From removing 
one ſocial end to infer , that an ation is ſuperfiuous, deſerves no Anſwer but h- 
lence and contempt. | 

Secondly, even in point of advice, there is more required in a good Counſellor 
than natural wiſedom and fidelity 3 our fancies are not determined by Nature to 
every thing that is fit for-us, as in Birds and Beaſts, but we muſt ſerve Appren- 

ticeſhips to enable us to ſerve one another. There is a thing called experience, of 
high concernment in the Managery of publick Aﬀairs. He that will fteer one 
Kingdom right, muſt know the right Conſtitution . of all others, their : 
their affettions , - theix counſels and reſolutions , that upon each different face of the 
Sky, he may alter his rudder. The beſt Governmients have more Councils than 
one, one for the publick intereſt of the Kingdom , another for the affairs of Stte: 
a Council for War , and a Council for Peace 3 and it were ſtrange if it were not 
as requiſite to have a Council for the Church, Every man deſerves-truſt in his own 
Profeſſion, many are fitteſt for reſolving , few for managing. The exigence of 
things require , ſometimes ſecrecy , ſometimes ſpeed. We {ee the Houſe of Com- 
mons , though they be but depated by the people ( and a Delegate cannot make 1 
Delegate, where their right is in confidence rather than in intereſt ) yet they have 
their Committecs, and a Council in a Council. ' Neither are all Parliaments of 
the fame temper, it we may believe Sir Henry Wattox ( one that was no Fool, ) 
thus he , In the Eighteenth of King James ,- many young ones «being choſen into tht 
Houſe of Commons , more then had been uſual in great Councils ( who though of the 
weakeſt wings , are the bigheſt flyers ; ) there aroſe. a certain unfortunate , unfiuitſu! 
Spirit in ſome places, not ſowing but picking at every ſtone in the Field, rather than ten- 
ding 10 the general Harveſt. 
irdly , Let them be as wiſe and as faithful Counſellers as the Obſerver plea 
ſeth, onely let them be but Counſellers. Let their Concluſions have as much crt- 
dit as the premiſes deſexve, - and if they can neceflitate the Prince to afſent 
weight of. reaſon, 'and convincing evidence of expedience , let them do it 
God's Name , neceſſe eſt ; ut lancem in libra ponderibus impoſitis deprimi , fic animim 
perſpicuis cedere, But;I hope they will never defire to do it out of the anthority of 
their Votes , or obtxude a concluſion on his Majeſty , before he underſtands how 
it is grounded upon the premiſes. This ſeems to be the ſame , which the _ 
pi1na- 
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linarians would impoſe upon the ww in the Government of the Church, to 
be the executor of their decrees : his re 
him tender in denying , but infers no necetlity of granting. 

Fourthly , I wonder the Obſerver is not aſhamed to tell of His Majeſties prefer- 
ring his ſingle judgement before all adviſe whatſoever, when the Obſerver chargeth 
him with following the adviſe of his Cabinet Council , when he hath his Privy 
Council with him, when in the Great Council, it they might meet freely, he beleeves 
that two third partrs approve of his doings. Are the moſt part of the Nobility and 
Gentry of this Kingdom , no Body ? Are the flower of the Clergy and Univerti- 
ties, no Body? are ſo many grave and ſolid-Lawyers , no Body ? So many of the 
Loyal Commons , no Body ? Sir, you do ſee, and you will fee daily more, that 
His Majeſty is not fingle in His Courſe. 

Laſtly, It is the part of good Counſellers, to preſent their whole adviſe toge- 
ther , what they defire to remove , and what they defire to introduce 3 as well 
what they deſire to build up , as what they defire to pull down, So the Obſerver 
himſelf pleadeth in another caſe, before we demoliſh old ſtruttures , we ought to be ad- 
viſedof the faſhion of new, His Majeſty hath required one intire full view of their 
lemands, that he might judge more perfely what to aſſent to , and what to ad- 
iſe farther upon. This is a ſure way not to be over-reached , not to cut down an 
old tree, before there be a new one ready to be planted in its place , many men 
will agree in the deſtruQtive, which will never agree in the conſtruQtive part. The 
old Senators firſt of Caps and after of Florence , found this to be true by experi- 
ence > the people did not agree ſo well in taking them away , but they diſagreed 
ten times as much in the choiſe of new : and they that were voted down whileſ 
they looked upon them poſitively, were voted to ſtand when they looked upon 
them comparatively, they were not ſo worthy as they defired , but much more 
worthy then thoſe that ſhould be ſubintroduced. To inſtance in the caſe of the 
Church : there are many Schiſmatical faRions at this day , never an one of theſe 


pec> to their judgem2nt ought to make * 


Firſt Obſervati 
Page 3» 


can have their own ends, except the preſent Government be taken away fo far + 


they agree: yet if it ſhould be taken away , not one of fix ſhould have his own 
ends; here of neceſlity they muſt fall in pieces , and in probability will cry out 
with the Capmans and Florentines , The old is the better of the two. If every mans 
le ſuffrage were aſcertained to his proper obje&, as it 15 in the eleion of our 
Knights and Burgeſſesz we ſhould ſoon ſee who would have moſt voices : and per- 
haps the old ( in a free meeting ) might have more than all the new put together. 
Obſerv. But little need to be ſaid, I think every mans beart tells him, that in publick, 
—_— , the many eyes of ſo many choiſe Gentlemen of all parts ſee more than 
ewer, 
Anſw, Tis not ſufficient for an adviſer to ſee, unleſs he can let another ſee by 
the light of reaſon. A man ought not implicitly tv ground his actions upon the 
wthority of other Mens eyes, whethcr many or few but of his own. Many ſee more 
therfew; True ceteris paribus, if all things bealike: Orotherwiſe one Phyſician may fee 
more into the ſtate of a Mans Body than many Empericks, one experienced Com- 
mander may know more in military affairs , than ten freſh-water Souldiers, and 
one old States-man in his own element is worth many new practitioners , one man 
upon an hill may ſee more than an hundred in a Valley. But yet if all things be a- 
like, you will ſay many eyes ſee more than one ? They do ſo commonly , but not al- 


Sed, 19: 


ways: one Papbnutius did ſee more in the Council of Nice, than many greater - 


Clerks. How often have you ſeen one or two Men in the Parliament change the 
votes of the Houſe ? certainly the eyes of ſo many choiſe Gentlemen ſce the 
a of the Kingdom , better than any other Council 3 That is their pro- 
per Object, 

- Obſerv. Andthe great intereſt the Parliament has in common Fuſtice and tranquillity , 
and the few private ends they can bave to deprave them , muſt needs render their Counſel 
more faitbfull, impartial , and Religious than any other. 

Anſw. The intereſt is the Clonbas and each SubjeRs 3; To be Parliament men 
adds to their truſt, not to their intereſt, The Obſervers grounds are preſumptuous, 
and tend onely to beget an implicit confidence : what mens private ends are, is 

Tet not 
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' not known to us but to God above. This we know, that good ends Can 
| Juſtifice bad means, nor bad actions. Men may have good ends, and yet be leg 


hood winked by others, whoſe ends are worſe : and private ends will ſteal upon well 
affeed men. Diſcontent works ſtrongly upon ſome , vain glory upon other : 
delinquents may airn at their own impunity , and timorous perſons at Private ſcy. 
rity. But this isto be left to God, that is thc ſearcher of hearts, gh 

Obſerv. That diſlike which the Court bas ever conceived againſt Parliaments wit, 

diſpute is a pregnant proof of the integrity and ſalubrity of publick adviſe , and is w 4; 
ſparagement thereof, for we have ever found enmity and antipathy betwixt the Coy par 
the Countrey. | 

Anſw. 1f you make a ſirict ſurvey, of the Parliaments party, I believe you 
will find as many Courtiers as Countreymen ( proportion for proportion, ) T; ee 
the Revenues of the Crown be not diminiſhed by needleſs profuſion , to fee ys 
Majeſty be not prejudiced in the accounts of his Othcers , to take away Monopo- 
lies, and the like , are the proper Works of Parliaments , and in probability car. 
not be fo pleaſing to ſome Courtiers : but this is far from a fancied omnipotence 
Here he falls into his old complaint of the Peoples not adhering to the Parliame 
but we have had this diſh oft enough upon the Table. 

Obſerv. The King ſays , Tis improbable and impoſhible that His Cabinet Cour. 
ſellers, or His Biſhops, -or Souldiers, who mult have ſo great a ſhare in the miſe. 
ry , ſhould take ſuch painesin the procuring thereof, and ſpend ſo much time, a4 
run ſo many hazards, to make themſelves ſlaves and to ruin the freedom of this 
Nation. How ſtrange is this? we bave had almoſt Forty Tears experience, that the 
Courtway of perferment , has been by doing publick ill Offices , and we can nominate why 
Dukes, what Earles , what Lords, what Knights , bave been made great and rich, 
baſe diſſervices to the State, and except My. Hollis bis rich widdow , I never herd 
that promotion came to any man by ſerving in Parliament , but I have heard of whe 
and impriſonment : but now ſee the Traverſe of Fortune z the Court is now turned boy 
and there is no fear now, but that a few Hypocrites in Parliament will beguile the Mij 
part. And pag. 23. The whole Kingdom is not to be maſtered againſt conſent by the Train 
Bands , nor the Train Bands by the Lords or Deputy Lieutenants , nor they by the Major 
part in Parliament , nor the Major part in Parliament by I know not what Septemvint, 
There is ſome myſtery in this whieh ſeems yet above , if not contrary t0 nature, but fine 
the King hath promiſed to open it , we will fuſpend our opinion and expe it as the find 
iſſue of all our diſputes. And page 22. We are wow at laſt fallen wpon an iſſue fit v 

t ant end to all other inveQives whatſoever , let ws ftickcloſe to it. The King promiſeth 
very ſhortly a full and ſatisfattory narration of thoſe few perſons in Parliament, whoſe deſun 
is, and always was, to alter the whole frame of Government both in Church and Sixt, 
and Subjet both King and People to their own arbitrary power and Government , 4 little 
of this Logick is better than a great deal of Rhetorick, as the caſe now ſtands, If the 
King will pleaſe now to publiſh the particular crimes of ſuch as be bath formerly impeact- 
ed of Treaſon , and the particular names of ſuch as now he ; forth in thoſe charallers 
& will therein refer himſelf to the ſtrength of bis proofs , and evidences of his matte, it 


nit, 


is impoſſible that any jealouſie can cloud bis integrity , or check bis power any longer. Et 
ceadem pagina. By the performance of this promiſe , be ſhall not onely doright w bimſel} 
but alſo to the whole Kingdom , for the diſtrafted multitude being at laſt by this means 
xndeceived , ſhall proſtrate themſelves and all their power preſently at his feet. 
Auſw. There is no dealing with the Obſerver without a Notary publick and 
ood ſtore of Witneſſes. The King ſays , So he : the Contrivers of the Declaratuot 
by , fo the King, It is nothing to miſtake an Objcfion for a polition : but it 3 
ſomething more to thruſt in Cabinet Counſellers , Biſhops and Souldiers ; though | 
ſuppoſe never an one of theſe will love their profeſtion the worſe for a daſh of his 
tongue or pen. Are there none for the _ but thoſe whom he terms in dilgract 
Cabinet Counſellers , Biſhops , and Souldiers ? he will find many as cminent tor pict), 
virtue , wiſedom , Courage , Nobility, Eſtate, as our Britiſh World affords, ſuch 
as want no Titles, no means that the Condition of a Subje&t is capable of : ori 
they did , need not make uſe of ſuch oyly ways to flip into perferment. Ad- 


mit ſome few have raiſed themſelves by finiſter courſes, what are they: In 
com» 
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compariſon of ſuch a cloud of Worthies, but as the gleanings to the vin- 
tage? 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto, 


He faith he can name Dukes , and Earles , and Lords, and Knights; if he can, 
let him look where he tinds them now 3 they that can ſerve the time dexteroully, 
will apply themſelves to one as well as another, I am not ſo wilfully blind as not 
:© ke that ſome have ingratiated themſelves by difſembled goodnels , or by ſuch 
ſervices as are not warrantable by Law , though then they were juſtified by thepro- 
&fors of the Law: much leſs am I fo childiſhly credulous,to believe all thoſe hideous 
lies , which envy or ſelt-love hath caft upon favorites or publick Miniſters of State. 
Now to let us ſee he can (hoot ſhort as well as over , he tells us that he never heard 
that promotion came to ay man by ſerving in Parliament. If he did not, it is becauſe 
he hath ſtopped his cars and hood winked his eyes when he looked that way: other- 
wiſe he might have ſcen both in this Parliament and former Parliaments within for- 
ty years, Honours , Offices , and Eſtates, gained either by ſervice in Parliament , 
or diſſervice, or both 3 though I do not love to particulariſe as the Obſerver doth: 
Some mens advancements do thew it isa good way to get perterment , to put the - 
King to a necellity of granting. Good Woodmen ſay that ſome have uſed Deer- 
ſtealing as an introduction to a Keepers place , and I have ſeen a Non-Conformiſts 
mouth ſtopped with a good benefice , as it he did but ſhew them before that if he 
were not ſatisfied he cold gape as wide as his Neighbours. 

Next , he makes it near a Prodigy , 4 myſtery above, if not contrary to, nature , that 
:few Hypocrites ſhould beguile the Parliament , or the Major part be maſtered by a 
Septemvirate, I will not argue with the Obſerver trum fit whether it be ſo ; my 
reverence to the Great Council of the Kingdom pulls me by the ear : but wtrun 
jofit whether it may be ſo, Then for the preſent we will change the Scene to Greece 
or Haly. And I wonder why the Obſerver thould think it (o ſtrange that a few 
ſhould have an influence upon many , or that affeftions and pathons , love, hatred, 
kar; hope , gricf, -&c. ſhould betray mens judgements. Let him peruſe all Hi- 
fories, and take a view of all free States and Senates, as Rome , Areopagus , Del- 

5; &c. Conſular, Tribunitian, Pretorian , &e. of all kinds: and he (hall 
ind ſiding, and faction, and packing, and conniving, and an implicit dependance 
of many followers upon few leaders, He may be pleaſed to remember the bragg 
of an- Athenian boy , that his Father ruled all Athens, his Mother ruled his Father, 
and he ruled his Mother. There are many dames in the World that would think 
much not to have as great an influence either upon their Husbands or the State , 
5 Madam Themiſtocles had. Even fay Sir , do you think that private quarrels and 
the memory of tormer ſufferings did never work upon any man ? that diſcontent 
and envy at other mens preferment , ( whom they conceived tg be lefs deſerving 
than themſelves) did never tranſport ſome others farther than the bias of judge- 
ment did draw them ? That fear of the laſh and .a deſire to ſecure themſelves, hath 
never forced any men to perſonate apart from the teeth outwards ? That great Of- 
ices and Honours have never been a pearle in any mens eyes, to hinder their ſight 
(though. like lapwings they made leaſt noiſe when they were neareſt their neſts ? ) 
That others have never been like Organ pipes to whom the wind of popular ap- 
plauſe hath onely given a ſound ? is it never poſhible for a party who have premedi- 
tated their parts , and before their deſign be diſcovered , to exclude or vote out 
thole whom they conceive to be their oppoſites , upon ſome pretences or others, 
( ſuppoſe ofan unlawful election , or being Monopoliſts or the like? } I Gy nothing 
of the bewitching power of Oratory , nor of that ſheepiſh humour of following 
the Drove, nor of the vehement impreſſion that fancied dangers make in ſome men, 
asof him that dycd in an innocent Bath, when the By-ſtanders onely told him , 
that his hearts blood was comming out now. But you may ſay theſe will never 
hold on to the journeys end:thongh-we often ſee that when men are too far ingaged, 
have paſſed the Waters of Rubicon and cannot retire with ſafety , they grow de- 
ſperate and run headlong upon the mouth of the Cannon : yet conſidering the 
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Gracious diſpoſition ot our Dread Sovereign, whoſe joy it is, as it was his 0 
ours , to find the Sheep that was loſi, 1 do verily believe they will not h&1q _ 
the laſt indeed, why ſhould they loſe themſelves to be laught at for their bow, 
them that had other ends than they? But yet till this departure be , they make » 
Body viſibly. When the Body Natural is infeſted with contrary diſtempers tha 
which is uſed as a good Cure tor the one , may be poiſon to the other ; $6 in te 
Body politick , they who are aptly choſen for the remedy of one Grievance, (, 
poſe the violation ot- Liberty, may be molt unfit, and never would haye been cho« 
ſen for the ſettlement of Religion. In ſumme, the Obſerver's Argument may j, 
thus paralleId , Jt is not diſcernable how the whole City and State of Athens could 
be maſtered by a Militia, conſiſting but of Three thouſand 3 or thoſe Three thou. 
ſand by the major part of Thirty Tyrantsz or the major part of Thiity by Crizi 
and one or two more: or thus, It is not diſcernable, how the World ſhould h« 
maſtercd by Traly , or Traly by Rome , or Rome by I know not what Triumoing, 
A very poor Mercury may reconcile the Obſerver” s underſtanding in this , if he be plez. 
ſed. A Trained Band of Eighty or an Hundred thouſand Fighting men , we! 
armed, well exerciſcd , are able to maſter a greater Kingdom than Exgland : Ar. 
mics are not ſo ſoon raiſed , armed, diſciplined : he that is ready for the Field 
may eaſily ſuppreſs another upon his firſt motion, or but offering to ſtir. It is 
calie to conceive how the Trayn-bands may be at the diſpoſition of their Commay- 
ders, who pay them, reward them , puniſh them : and ir is certain, that; 
who have the naming of them, will chuſe ſach as they may canfide in The 0. 
ſerver talks much of Nature, what Arms hath Nature given but teeth and nails? 
theſe will do little ſervice at puſh of Pike, or againſt a Volly of Muſkets. 

This brings us to the iſſue which is propounded by the Obſerver , and is acce- 
pted by his Majcity , which may put an end to all other invefiives : God grant it may 
prove true , we {ce no ſigns of it yet. The Obſerver faith , Ler ws ſtick, cloſe wit; 
and I fay, he that ſtarts from it , let him be reputed guilty of all the innocent 
blood that is ſhed. He adds , which will bring the diftratted multitude t0 jrofran 
themſelves at bis Majeſties feet. Alas the countenance is not always to be credited, 
but ſpeech is the Arch-deceiver. If this be not a vain flourifh , an empty aizry 
offer , but meant in good earneſt, there is hope we may be happy. His Majeſly 
hath ſatisfied this demand long fince , by his Declaration of the 12. of Aw, 
1642. and yet we find not theſe fruits here promiſed with ſo much confidence he 
that named the parties, he hath ſpecified the crimes. Take the accuſation in his 
own words. 1. Of entring into a ſolemn combination for altering of the Governmen 
Church and State. 2. Of deſigning Offices to themſelves and other men. 3. Of ſol- 
citing and drawing down the Tumwlts to Weſtminſter. 4. Of bidding the people in the 
beighth of their rage and fury go to Whitehall, 5. Of their ſcornful and odious mentim 
of his Mafeſties Perſon. 6. Of a deſign to get the Prince into their hands. 7. Of neat 
ing with Forreign power to afſijt them. He is willing alſo to refer himſelf to the 
ſtrength of his proofs, and evidence of the matter , which is all the Obſerver de- 
firess Hear him for that alſo, We defire that the L. K. M. H, M. P. M, H. Sr 
A. H. M. St. M.M. Sir H.L. A.P. and C.V. may be delivered into the hands of 
Fuſtice , to be tryed by their Peers, according to the Known Law of the Land, If ne 
do not prove them guilty of High Treaſon , they will be acquitted , and their innocence 
will juſtly triumph over w. Now it they defire to ſhew themſelves great Patriots 
and Lovers of their Countrey indeed , here is a fair opportunity offered , if they 
have as much courage as Codrys had , to leap into the gaping gulf of Divikon, 
and to reduce the Kingdom to its former continuity and unity , if they dare trult 
to the Touchſtone of Juſtice 3 and if the Bird in their breaſt ſing ſweetly to them, 
that they are innocent , here is a courſe | , Whereby they may vindicate 
their good names , and out of the feigned reports of malignant Sycophants, mak 
themſelves a triumphant Garland or Crown of laſting honour. But we fee no 
haſte, I know not mens hearts. There is an unhappy Story in Plstarch , ( but 
dare not apply it, ) of Pericles a Stickler in the Atbexnian Commonwealth, who 
being buſic and private in his Study , to make his account to the State , was advi- 
ſed by his Nephew Alcibiades , ( it was peſtilent Counſel ) rather to ſtudy how to 


make 
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make no Accounts 5 which he did effect, by engaging the Commonwealth in a 
war, ſo as they had no leiſure to call tor his Accounts after that, There can'be | 
nothing pleaded in Bar, to the performance of this propoſicion , but the privi- | 
ledge of Parliament. A great plea indeed 3 ſo the Obſerver, That none of the 
Members of the Parliament may be apprebended in caſe of ſuſpicion , where no informa- 
tion or Witneſſes appear 10 make good the proſecution , without acquainting the Paylia- 
ment , if leave may be conveniently obtained, | He adds, that by the ſame AG, the 
whole Houſe might have been ſurpriſed. And in another place, that by this means 
the meer imputation of Treaſon fall ſweep away a whole Parliament : And his reaſon 
is thus grounded , that if way be given to this, ſo many Members of cither Houſe 
may be taken away at any time, upon groundleſs pretences , as may make a major 
t of whom they will, and then farewel to the Freedom of Parliaments. 
Which truly ſeems to be urged with great ſhew of equity , where the parties are 
ken away by dozens, or greater numbers, and the tryal is long deferred to ſerve . 
; turn, You ſhall tind the ſame Argument uſed and preſſed after the ſame manner 
by Stephen Gardiner to the Parliament , alledging, that nothing could be of worſs Anno 1546. 
example , than to allow ſuch a prefident , tharby that means it ſhall be at the pleaſure of 
him that raleth , to do the ſame in more, But for all that we do not find , that ci- 
ther the Parliament did afford him relief, or were ſenſible of any ſuch danger : 
Joubtleſs it ſtands both with natural equity, and the known Law of the Land, 
that they who have the honour to be the great Council of the King and Kingdom, 
ould have all ſuch priviledges and immunities as are conducible to the fartherance 
of thoſe ends for which they are convocated 3 ſuch are free acceſs and receſs, to be 
exempted from attendance upon inferiour Courts, ſo long as they are in that im- 
t, to have their Servants free from Arreſts, that whileſt themſelves are bu- 
fe about the great Aﬀairs of the Commonwealth , their Eſtates and occaſions may 
not ſuffer in their abſence3 and that univerſal priviledge of all Counſellors , that 
whileſt their intentions are real , they ſhould not be queſtioned for a ſlip of the 
Tongue , or a miſtake in their judgments. We ſee ordinary Courts do not onely 
crote& their Miniſters of Juſtice in the exerciſe of their places , but even thoſe 
Witnefſes which are ſummoned to appear before them. A Clerk of the Chancery 
cannot be called to any other Court to anſwer in any Cauſe , that is cognoſcible in 
that Court, 
But here are ſundry things conſiderable : as Firſt , That his Majeſty is the true 
Fountain of theſe Priviledges , not apy mutual compacts. This is plain by that 
Petition , which Sir Thomas Moore ( then Speaker for the Houſe of Commons ) 
made in his Oration to King Henry the Eighth , which I think hath been obſerved 
by all Speakers that ever were fince , That if in communication or reaſoning, any 
Man in the Commons Houſe ſhould ſpeak more largely than of duty they ought to do , that 
all ſuch offences ſhould be pardoned, 
Secondly, Theſe Priviledges ought not to be deſtrudtive to the Eſſence , or Fun- 
damental Ends , ori right Conſtitution of Parliaments ; and ſuch a priviledge is 
that the Obſerver claims , to be denied nothing. For whereas our Parliament is ſo + 
ſweetly tempered and compoſed of all Eſtates , to ſecure this Nation from the evils 
which are incident to all Forms of Government; he that ſhall quite take his Ma- 
|fties Negative Voice away , ſecures us from Tyranny , but leaves us open and 
ſtark naked to all thoſe popular evils, or Epidemical diſeaſes which flow from 
Ocbloeracy 3 as Tumults , Seditions , Civil Wars, and that Thas of Evils which 
attends them , and ſeems to reduce the King ( beit ſpoken with reverence) to the 


_ the old Woman in the Epigrammatift, when ſhe had coughed out her Two 
eth, 


—— — | 


\ 


Fam ſecnra potes totis tufſire diebus , 
Nil ifthic quod agat , tertia tuſfis habet- 


Frotn hence appears a ready Anſwer to that Queſtion {o often moved ; What 
great virtne is in the King's ſingle Vote to avert evils from us, that an Ordinance of both 
Houſes may not be binding to the whole Kingdom without His conſent ? The caſe is 
plain, 
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=” ook. it is of no great virtue againl(t the evils of Tyranny , bur is a Soverai , 
-* remedy againſt the greater miſchicfs which flow from Ochlocracyz and I trug God 

will cver preſerve it to us. by” 

Thirdly, Theſe Priviledges muſt not tranſcend the condition or capacity of Sy. 
jets, by making deſtructive reſervations, or ſo as to.deck the Temples of inf;. 
our perſons with the Flowers of the Crown. Such a priviledge ſeems this tg he 
which the Obſerver here claims, a Dicatorian immunity from all Queſtion, t 

- OWe no account but to God and their own Conſciences z and yet by this new "ey 
ning they may take an account of the King, What is this but to make Kin 
Subje&s, and Subjects of Kings? When ſome Ancients , more $kiltul in Theg 
than in Philoſophy or Geography , did hear of the Antipodes, they reaſoned aPaini 
it ( as they thought ) ſtrongly, that thet there were penſiles rhomines , and penfiles 
arbores , men that did go with their heads downwards, and Trees that did grow 
with their tops downwards ; they forgot that Heaven is ſtill above, and the Cen- 
ter below : but what they did but imagine , the Obſerver really laboureth to intro- 

- duce, to make whole Kingdoms to walk with their heads downwards, and their 
heels upwards. 

Fourthly, the juſt meaſure or ſtandard , whereby all Priviledges ought t9he 
cxamincd and tried , is not now the Law of Nature, which is appliable ( though 
not equally) to all Forms of Governmentz this were to put -the ſhoe of Hercules 
upon an Infants foot. The Law of Nature may be limite1, though not contrar- 
cd , by the known Laws and Cuſtoms of this Realm, as they ſhall appear by 
Charters, Statutes, Preſidents , Rolls, Records , Witneſſes. His Majeſty cites 
a Confelhion of the Parliament it ſelf , to prove that their Pxiviledges extend not 
to the caſes of Treaſon, Felony , or breach of Peace , which heretofore hath been 
the common belicf of all men. And it ſtems no ſatisfactory Anſwer to ſay , that 
therefore they extend not to theſe Caſes, becauſe the Houſes do uſually give way 
in theſe caſes for them to come to tryal, either in Parliament if it be proper, or 6- 
therwiſe in other Courts. For it is a great doubt , how a Commoner in caſe of 
Treaſon can be trycd in Parliament per Pares by his Peers : and it it be in their own 
power to give way or not to give way, the priviledge extends to theſe caſes as 
well as others. The caſe being thus, why do we quarrel one with another ? why 
do not weall repair to the common Standard ( that is the Law ofthe Land,) and 
crave the reſolution or information of thoſe that are profeſſors in that Study? This 
will determine the doubt without partiality or blood , and he that refuſeth it, let 
him be accounted as one that deſires not to uphold , but ſubvert the Fundamental 
Laws of the Land, upon a ſuppoſition of Fears and ſuch caſes as never hapned in 
the World. Now it appears how the former objection is not applicable to the caſe 
in queſtion, where the parties are Commoners, and ought to be tryed by their 
Peers 3 where his Sacred Majeſty is the Informer , where the crimes are ſpecihed , 
where a ſpeedy tryal , according to. the known Law is delired , where the parties 
themſclves , out of a love to their Countrey , out of a care to prevent the effuſion 
of Chriſtian and of Eygliſ} bloud , out of a defire to vindicate their own reputz- 
tions, ſhould themſelves become Suiters for a lawful hearing , that they might 
not ftill ſuffer under ſuch a heavy charge : at which Tryal , they may legally 


plead the priviledge of Parliament , -if thexe be any ſuch Lawful Priv- 
ledge. 


— 


Obſerv. But let us conſider the Lords and Commons as meer Counſelltrs , wnhout any 
power or right of counſelling or conſenting , yet we ſhall ſee if they be not leſs knowing 
and faithful than other men , they ought not to be deſerted , unleſs we will albw , thit 
the King may chooſe whether he will admit of any counſel at all or no , in the difpeſing f 
our Lives , Lands and Liberties. But the =_ ſays, that he is not bound tor 


nounce his own underſtanding, or to contradict his own conſcience for any Coutr 
(cz]lers fake whatſoever, - *Tis granted in things viſible and certain , That Fudge which 
i a ſole Fudge , and has competent power to ſee his own jud gment executed , ought 
#0.determine againſt the light of Nature , or evidence of Fatt. The Sin of Pilate #, 
that when he might have ſaved our Saviour from an unjuſt Death z yes upon accuſation; 
contradifory in themſclues, contrary to ſtrange Revelptions from Heaven , he would ſuſ- 
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fer innocence 20 fall , and paſs ſentence of Death , meerly to ſatisfie a bloud-thirſty mul- 
titude, But otherwiſe it was in my Lord of Straiford*s caſe , for the King was n2t ſole 
Tudge , 14y » be ws wncapable of ſitting Tudge at all, &c, And therefore the King 
iobt theretn with 2 clear conſcience , have Hynes a Warrant for bis Death, though be had 
liſſented from the Tudgment. So if one Fi 73 on the ſame Bench diſſent from three, or 
one Turor at the Bar from eleven , they may ubmit to the major number , though per- 
haps leſs skilful than themſelves, without imputation of guilt : and if it bz thus in mat- 
ters of Law a tortiori , tis jo 14 matters of State , where the very ſatitfying of a Multi- 


ometimes in things not otherwiſe expedient , may prove not onely expedient , but © 


tude , 
or the ſetling of Peace , and ceaſing of ſtrife, &&c. where the people by public 
ps Len fk = inconvenience to kn.) Fang and the King is - jo —_ nw; 
ed in it as themſelves, *tis more inconventence and injuſtice to deny than grant it : what 
blame is it then in Princes , when they will pretend reludiance of conſcience and reaſon, in 
things behoveful for zbe people. | 
Anſw. That which his Majelty faith , that a man may not go againſt the dictate 


of his own conſcience, is ſo certain,that no man that hathhis eyes in his head can de. Se0. 23» 


ny it, The Scripture is plain , he that doubteth is damned if he eat , becauſe be eateth 
yt of Faith \ for whatſoever is not of Faith is (in. Reaſon is as evident , that all cir- 
cumftances muſt concur to make an action good, bur one ſingle defe&t doth make 
it.evil, Now ſeeing the approbation ot conſcience js required to every good aCti- 
on-, the want thereof makes it unlawful , not ſimply in it ſelf, but relatively, hzic, 
bic, nune , to this perſon, at this time , in this place, Therefore all Divines do 
agree in the caſe of a ſcrupulous conſcience , that where a man is bound by poſitive 
Law to do any a& , and yet is forbidden by the diQtates of his own conlcience.to 
do it, he mult firſt reform his underitanding , and then perform obedience : and 
this in caſe ,. where a thing already is determined by poſitive Law. But in his Ma- 
jefties caſe, where the queltion is not of obedience to a Law already conſtituted and 
eftabliſhed , but of the free election or afſenting to a new Law before it be enaQted,; 
itholds much more ſtrongly. But yet this is not all, there is a third obligation 
(and a Three-fold cord is not eaſily broken.) Take one inſtance, the King is 
bound by his Coronation-oath to defend the Church, to preſerye to the Clergy all 
Caunical priviledges, and the free Franchiſes granted ts them by the glorious King Saint 
Edward, and other Kings. Now ſuppoſe ſuch a Bill ſhould be tendered to his Ma- 
xfy, to deprive them of their Temporal Goods , as was tendered to H-xry the 
Fourth, in that Parliament called the Lay-Parliament : Suppoſe that his Majeſty is 
rery ſenſible of the obligation of his Oath , but ſees no ground of diſpenſation 
with his Oath. The Clergy (as then Thomss Arundell Archbiſhop of Canterbury ) 
are his Remembrancers, and conſeat not to. any altcrationz; what ſhould a King 
doin this caſe? in the one ſcale there is Law , Conſcience, ani Oath: in the 0- 
thet, the teader reſp2& which he bzars to a great part ( yct bat a part ) of his 
p:ople, I preſume not to determine :; but our Chronicles tellus what was the e- 
rent then, That his Majeſty reſolved to leave the Church in as good ttate or better 
than he found it, That the Knights cpnteſſed their errour , and defired forgivenz(s 
of the fame Archbiſhop, That when the fame motion was ren2wed after , in the 
Eleventh year of his Reign , the King commanded them , that from thenceforth 
they ſhould not preſume to move any ſuch matter : Even as his Predeceſſor Richard 
the Second, in the very like caſe had commanded the ſam? Bill to bz cancelled. 
Kings then did conceive themſelves to have a negative voice , and that they were 
not bound by the Votes of their great Council. 

Theſe grounds being laid , the Obſervers inſtances will melt away like Winter 
Ice, Firſt , the Oath and Obligation is viſible and certain, but thed iſp:aſation or 
necellity of alteration , is inviſible and uncertain. Secondly , the rule that a man 
may not contradi& his own conſcience for the adviſe of any Counſeller, is Unis 
verſal, and holds not onely in ations judiciary, whether ſole or ſocial , but gene- 
nlly in all the a&ions of a mans life. Thirdly , The underſtanding is the ſole 
Jadge or Dire&er &f the Will : the fin of Pilate was not to contradict Revelati- 
ons ( which he never had , ) but for fear of complaints, and out of a delire to ap- 
ply hiniſelf to an inraged multitude , to condemn an innocent perſon. The Obſer- 
vers 
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vers/inſtance in the Earl of Strafford , might well have been omitted . 2s tending 
no purpoſe , unleſs it be to ſhew his inhumanity and deſpight to the dead hes 
2 man , who whileſt he was living migh# have anſwered a whole Legion of 0h. 
ſervers : and at his death byhis voluntary ſubmiſhon, and his own Petition to hj 
Majeſty , did endeavour to clear this doubt and remove theſe ſcruples, Tike the 
caſe as the Obſerver . States it, yet jultice is ſatisfied by his death : and if ie Were 
otherwiſe, yet it is not meet for him or me tor to argue of whatis done by His Maje. 
{iy , or the Great Council of the Kingdom 3 that rancour is deep which n _ 
man into another World, 

But where the Obſerver adds, that His Majeſty was not the ſole Judge , and that 
he was uncapable of ſitting Judge at all: I conceive he is much miſtaken. His Mz. 
jcſty may be Authoritative Judge where ke doth not perſonally fit: and the naming 
of a Delcgate or High Steward to be a pronunciative Judge , doth not exclude the 
principal. The inſtance of a Judge giving ſentence according to the Maj number 
of his fcll>w Judges though contrary to his own opinion, is altogether impertinen: 
for this is the Judgement of the whole Court not of the Perſon , and might be de. 
clared by any one of the Bench as well as another. Such a Judge is not an Autho- 
ritative Judge , but pronunciative onely : neither can he make Law but declare it 

' without any negative voice. The other inſtance of a Juror concurring with the 
greater number of his fellow Jurors, contrary to his conſcience, is altogether falſe 
and direct Perjury , neither of them are applicable to His Majeſty, who hath poy- 
er both to cxecute and pardon, It is true , necellity of State juſtifies many things 
which otherwiſe were inexcuſable : and it is as true that it is not lawful to do evil 
that good may come of it, 

His laſt aſſertion, that where the people by publick authority will ſeek, any inconveniens 
20 themſelves , and the King is not as much intereſſed as themſelves , it is more injuſtice 1 

* deny then grant it , is repugnant to what he faith a little after, that if the people ſhould 
be ſo unnatural as to oppoſe their own preſervation , the King might uſe all poſſible nem 
for their ſafety , and much more repugnant to the truth. The King is the Father of 
his People 3 he is a bad Father that it his Son ask him a ſtone inſtead of bread, or 
a Scorpion inſtead of a Fiſh , will give it htm. That heathen was much wiſer who 
prayed to Jupiter to give him good things, though he never opened his lips for them, 
and to withhold ſuch things as were bad or prejudicial; though he petitioned ne- 
ver ſo carneſtly tor them. Suppoſe the people ſhould deſire Liberty of Religion for 
all Sets3 ſhould the King grant it, who is conſtituted by God the Keeper of the 
two Tables ? Suppoſe they ſhould defire the free exportation of arms , Moneys, 
Sheep, ( which they ſay Edwardthe Fourth, for a preſent private end, granted to the 

Kings of Caſtile and Arragon ) and that this ſhould be aſſented to by the Obſerver 


adviſe » would not the preſent or ſucceeding ages give him many a black bleſſing 
for his labour ? 


God help the man ſo wrapt in errours endleſi train. 
bo 

Firſt , To ſay that the'people may ſeck to obtain their deſires of the Prince by 
publick authority , is cither too magiſtral or flat nonſenſe, a phraſe inuſitate to I 
gliſh cars. Henry the ſixth was no Tyrant nor awful Sovereign , yet whentheLords 
and Commons preſented a juſt requeſt unto him , they aid it kneeling upon their 
knee, ( no ſign of authority over him.) Secondly , The King owes a firid ac- 
count to God of his Government , and is bound by his Office to promote the good 
of his Pcople 3 todo any A that may be- impeditive to this end , for the fatisi- 
Qion of an humorous multitude , is not conſiſtent with this Obligation. Thirdly , 
His Majeſty conceives the thing now deſired , to be more than a fimple or ſingle it- 
convenience, that himſelf is deeply interefſed in it, and not himſelf onely : but hi 
poſterity and all ſucceeding Kings, and that it is not the deſire of all his Subj, 
nor yet of the greater part , much leſs of the ſounder part who diſclaim it ? and 
therefore even upon the Obſervers ground , he is not bound to give his aſſent. 


Obſcrv. So much for the end of Parliamentary Power, T come now to the true Natwe 
it, publick conſent , Kc, Arſs 
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Anſw. We had done with conſent betore » but now we meet with it again : ſuch 
windings and Meangders there are in this Treatiſe, But though conſent be like the 
ricle ſet upon the outſide of an Apothecaries box, yet if we look into the ſubſequent 
Piſcourſe , we ſhall ind little or nothing of it. The Obſervers tells us a long ſto- 
cy, that after the fall of Adam the Law writen in mans brelt was not ſufficient to 
make him a ſociable creature , that without ſociety men could not live, and with- 
out Laws men could not be ſociable, that without Magiſtrates Law was a void and 
vain thing, © It was therefore quickly provided that Laws agreeable to the Didtates 
of reaſon, ſhould beratihed by common conſent , and that the execution and in- 
rerpretation of thoſe Laws ſhould be intrulted to ſome Magiſtrate. To all which f 
readily aſſent with this animadverhon, that the rule is not ggrs an; or Univer- 
ally true- As for the Order of Laws or Magiſtrates , it is confeſſed on the one 
ide that fometimes the people did chooſe their Magiſtrate and Law both together , 


and ſometime the Law before the Magiſtrate , eſpecially upon the extin&ion of a * 


Royal Family : but on the other ſide, it cannot be denicd that many times, very 
many times , Magiſtrates did cither aſſume Soveraignty by juſt Conqueſt, or were 
abſolutely elected without any ſuch reſtriftion. So much the Obſerver confeſſeth 2 
little after, that in the infancy of the world, moſt Nations did chooſe rather to ſubmit them- 
ſelves ro the meer diſcretion of their Lords, than rely upon any limits, and be ruled by ar- 
bitrary Edids , rather than written Statutes , In which caſcit is plain , that the Law 
i polteriour to the King , both in order of nature and of time. 

The Obſerver proceeds to ſhew 3 that intruſted Magiittrates did ſometimes Ty- 
rannize over their people 3 that it was difficult to invent a remedy for this miſthicf. 
ficlt, becauſe it was held unnatural to place a Superiour abovea Supreme. Second- 
ly, becauſe the reſtraint ot Princes from doing evil, by diminution of Sovereign 
Power , dothdiſable them alſo from doing good , which may be as miſchievous as 
the other 3 that the World was long troubled between theſe extremities; That moſt 
Nations did chooſe abſolute Governoursz That others placed ſaperviſors over their 
Princes , Ephari , Tribuni , Cwratores, ( which remedy the Obſerver confeſſeth to 
have proved worſe than the diſcaſe , and that the ifſue of it commonly was to im- 
broil the State in blood 3 ) That in all great diſftrefſes the Body of the People was 
conltrained to riſe and by the force of a Major party to put an cnd to all inteſtine 
firifes 3 That this way was too ſlow to prevent ſuddain miſchicts 3 That it produ- 
«d much ſpoil and effuſion of blood, often exchanging one Tyranny for another; 
That at laſt a way was found out to regulate the moliminous Body of the People 
by Parliament , where the People may aſſume their own power to do themſelves 
right, where by virtue of Election and Repreſentation , a few a& for many, the 
wiſe for the ſimple; That the Parliament is more regularly formed now than when 
it was called the Mickſe Synod , or where the real Body of the People did throng 
together 3 That the Parliament yet perhaps labours with ſome defeRts that might 
be amended, and that there are yet ſome differences and difhculties concerning it , 
elpecially the priviledges of it , which would be reſolved. This is the ſum of his 
Diſcourſe here , and little after in the 21, page and the Three pages following , he 
falls into a needleſs commendation of the Conſtitution of Parliaments, of their 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, how void they are of Danger, how full of advMntage tothe 
King and People , how Princes may have ſiniſter ends , but that it was never till this 
Parliament withſt2od that a Community can bave no private ends to miſlead it. 

In all which there are not many things to be much miſliked, ſaving ſome reſults 
of his former falſe and ſeditious Principles 3 as that the People are the primogenious 
Subject of Power , that the Eſſential and Repreſentative Body of the Kingdom are 
all one, ( he might as well ſay that a whole County and a Grand Jury are conver» 
tible terms, ) To place a Superiour above a Supreme is monſtrous, and opens 2 
ready way to an infinite progre(s, which both Art and Nature abhcr, - I joyri with 
him in this that to limit a Prince too far is often the cauſe of much miſchief toa 
State, But the Obſerver having given a good meal caſts it down with his foot : for 
after in the 45. page he tells us that the People had better want ſome right, than bave 
too much wrong done them, It may beſo, it may be otherwiſe : but ordinarily the 


lufferings of one year in a time of Sedition , are more burthenſome to the Sabje, | 
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than the preſſures they ſuſtain from a haxd Sovereign in a whole Age. A limit? 
Commilhon may now and then bring caſe to a Society , but an unſufficient Prote- 
ion expoſcth them to an hundred. hazards and blows, from Superiours , Inf; 
ours , Equals, Forreigners, Domefticks. The Obſerver would have ſuch « Prers. 
gative as bath great power of Protefion and little of oppreſſion. Can you blame him 

he would have his fre able ts warm him, but not accidentally to burn him, Pro- 
retion is the uſe, oppretlion the abuſe of power. To take away Powerfor fear of 
the abuſe, is with Lycxrgus to cut down all the vines of Sparta, root and branch 

for fear of Drunkenneſs. By the ſame reaſon he will leave 'ncither a Sun in Hez. 
ven, nor any creature of eminency on Earth. If he will have no Bees but ſuch x 
have no ſtings, he may catch Drones , and want honey for his labour, To limit 
Princes too far js as if a man ſhould cut his Hawk's wings, that ſhe might not fly 
away from him : ſo he may be ſure ſhe ſhall never make a good flight for him, $, 
Bernard tells us a ſtory of a King, who being wounded with an arrow, the Chiryr. 
geons deſired Liberty to bind him , becauſe the lighteſt motion might procure his 


Death: his anſwer was non decet vinciri Regem , it is not meet that a King ſhould 
be bound , and the Father concludes 


Libera fit Regis & ſemper ſalva poteſtas. 


In Two particu'ars this Third Cato is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf, he would hare 
- the diſpoſition of great Offices , and the power of calling and diſſotving Parliaments , (ha- 
rcd between the King and the People. Yes the great Offices of the Kingdom and 
the Revenucs of the Church have been the great wheels of the Clock , which have 
ſet many little wheeles a going 3 doubt you not the Obſerver meant to lick hixown 
fingers. Theſe ſpeculations might be ſeaſonable in the firſt framing of a Monarchy: 
Now when a power is inveſted in the Crown by Law and Lawtul cuſtom, they are 
ſawcy and ſeditious. Howſoever his bolt is ſoon ſhot , he that is wiſe in bis own 
eyes , there is more hope of a Fool than of ſuch a Man. Others as much wiſer than he 
15, 4moit as he conceives himſelf to tranſcend them, are abſolutely of another mind; 
that this were to open a ſhuce to faction and ſedition , to roll the apple of conten- 
tion up and down both Howſes of Parliament and each County and Burrough 
in the Kingdom , to make labouring for places , and packing for votes, and ina 
word to difunite and diſſolve the contignation of this Kingdom 3 This in Policy. 
They ſay farther , that in Juſtice , If the King be bound by His Office and (worn 
by His Oath, to cauſe Law , Fuflice , and Diſcretion , in mercy and truth 10 he execs 
zed to bis People , It he be accountable to God for His Miſgovernment of His Great 
Charge , that it is all the reaſon in the World why he ſhould chooſe his own Off 
cers and Miniſters. Kings are ſhadowed by thoſe brazen Pillars which Hiram made 
for Solomon, having Chapiters upon their heads adorned with chains and 
pomgranates, It theſe Sons of Belial may ſirip Majeſty by Degrees of its 
due ornaments , firſt of the Chains, that is the power to puniſh evil doen, 
and then of. the Poinegranates, the ability to reward good deſerts, and 
{o inſenſibly, rob them of the dependence of their Subjects , the next ſep is, to 
ſtrike the Chapiters or Crowns from off their Heads. But how can this be, except 
all Parliaments were taken as deadly Enemies to Royalty ? Still when the Obſerve: 
comes to a piece of hot Service, he makes ſure to hold the Parliament before him, 
which device hath ſaved him many a blow, They that are not haters of Kings, 
may be lovers of themſelves: We are all Children of Adam and Eve : He would 
be a God, and She a Goddeſs. His inſtance, that this js #0 more , than for the Kivg 
to chuſe a Chancellor or a Treaſurer upon the recommendation of ſuch or ſuch a Countt 
er, is ridiculous; there his Majeſty is free to diſſent , here is a necelfity impoſed 
upon him to grant, Yet ſaith he , the Venetians live more happily under their conds- 
tionate Dukes , than the Turks wnder their abſolute Emperors, The Trophees which 
Rome gained under conditionate Commanders , argue that there could be no defett in ths 
popular and mixt Government, Our Neighbours in the Netherlands , being to cope with 
the moſt puiſiant Prince in Chriſtendom , put themſelves under the condult of a much lim 
ted General , which ſtreightned Commiſſions bave yielded nothing but Viftories t0 the 
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States, and ſolid honour to the Prince of Orange. Were Hanniba! . Scipio , &c. the 
I; honoured or beloved , becauſe they were not independent ? Ws Ceiar the private mai 


leſs ſueceſfict , 07 leſs beloved » than Czlar the perpetual Dictator? Whatloever is more 
chan this , he calls the painted rayes of ſpurious Majeſty, and the filling of a phantalti- 
xl humour with imaginary grandeur, Whoſe heart doth not 'burn within him, to 
hear ſach audacious expretlions ? yet (till he proteſts for Monarchy, A tine Mp- 
nwchy indeed , 2 great and glorious Monarchy , an Arifto-Democracy nicknamed !+7o- 
narchy , a circum(cribed , conditionate, dependent Monarchy , a Mock: Monarchy , a 
Monarchy without coercive power , able to protect, not to puniſh z that is in ct- 
|&, neither to protect nor puniſh, a Monarch ſabordinate to a Superiour , and ac- 
-ountable to Subjects , that may deny nothing , a Monarchy in the Rites whereof 
:nather challengeth an interelt Paramount. @worſum hec ? He is more blind than 
Beetle , that ſees not whither all this tends, to advance King Charles to the high 
and mighty Dignity of a Duke of Venice, or a Roman Conſul : Whileſt this Gen- 
tleman might fit like one ot the Tribznes of the Common -pezople to be his Swper- 


viſor, It were to be wiſhed , that the Obſerver would firtt make tryal of this mo- 


del of Government in his own Houſe for a year or two, and ther: tell us how he 
likes it. That Form may fit the City of Venice, that will not fit the Kingdom of 
lard. 1 believe he hath not carefully read over the Hiſtory oft that State 
Though now they enjoy their Sun-ſhines , and have their Lucias intervals 3 yet; 
heretotore they have ſuffered as much miſery , from their own Civil and Inteftine - 
Diſſentions, as any people under Heaven 3 and fo have their Neighbour-States of 
Ges , Florence, &c. And of Florence particularly it is remarkab|e, that though 
their Prince husband his Territory with as much advantage to himſelf, and pre{- Dallingrons 
fare to his people , as any Prince in Exropez yet they live Ten times more happily Survey of Taf. 
now , than they did before in a Republick , when a bare-legged Fellow, out of the £2» 
ſcum of the people , could raiſe Tumults, ſarprize the Scnate , and domineer more 
than Two great Dukes 3 ſo that now they are freer , than when they did enjoy 
thoſe ined rayes of ſpurious Liberty. If the Romans had not found a detect in their 
popular Government , they had never fled to the choice of a Dictator, or abſolute 
Prince , asa facred Anchor in all their greateſt extremities. And for the Nether 
lads , it is one thing for a Free People to elect their own Form of Government; 
another, for a people obliged to ſhake off that Form which they have ele&ed. It 
j yet but carly of the day , to determine preciſely whether they have done well or 
ill, The danger of a popular Government is Sedition 3 a common Enemy hath 
hitherto kept them at unity , and the King of Spain hath been their beſt Friend. 
Stip1/s opinion , that Carthage ſhould not be deſtroyed , was more (olid aud weigh- - 
ty than Cato's, ( as experience plainly ſhewed.) Thoſe Forreign Wars preſerved 
Peace at home, and were a Nurſery of Souldiers to ſecure that State, When the 
United States come to have peace a while, then let them take .heed of falling in 
pieces. The condition of the Engliſh Subject , when it was at the worlt , under 
King Charles (before theſe unhappy broils ) was much more ſecure and free from 
Exciſes, and other Burdens and Impolitions, than our Netghbours the Netker- 
larders under their States. It his Majeſty ſhould uſe ſuch an Arbitrary power as 
they do, it would ſmart indeed, I wonder the Obſerver is not aſhamed to in- 
ſtance in Hannibal , he knows the Faions of Hanno and Hannibal did ruine them- 
ſelves and Carthage : whereas if Hannibal had been independent , Rome had run 
that fortune which Carthage did. How near was Scipzo*'s Conqueſt of Africk, to be 
diſappointed , by the groundle(s ſuggeſtions of his Adverſaries in the Roman Senate? 
When he had heme that City from ruine , how was he rewarded ? Slighted, 
called to the Bar by a fa&tious Plebeian, and in effe& baniſhed from that City , 
whereof he had been ( ina kind ) a ſecond Romulus or Founder : but if he had 
been independent , he had been a nobler , gallanter Scipio than he was. And if 
Ceſar's DiQatorſhip had not preſerved him trem the like ſnuffles , he might have 
tated of the ſame ſawce that Scipio did, and many others. It is true, he was 
butchered by ſome of the Obſervers Se&, ( a Rebel is a civil Schiſmatick 3 and a 
Shiſmatick an Eccleſiaſtical Rebel; the one is togats , the other is armata ſeditio , ) 


and ſome of them as notoriouſly obliged , as Servants could be to a Maſter: bur 
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revenge purſued them at the heels , as it did Korah and his rebellious Crew : 7.. - 
Abſclm of Adonijah , Achitophel , Fudxs, &c. Froſt and falſhood have Ha, 
foul ending, a 

Neither is it true altogether, That Parliaments are ſo late an invention, wh 
was the Mickle Synod here but a Parliament ? What were the Roman Senate, and 6h. 
mitia , but Parliaments? What were the Grecian Aſſemblies , AmphbiQyonian Ach ; 
an , Beotian , Pan-itolian , but Parliaments > What other was that than Ta 
ment, Moſes commanded us a Law , even the inheritance of the Congregation of " 4 
And be was King in Jeſurum , when the Heads of the People and Tribes of Iſrael wer, 
gathered together : Here is the King and both Houſes with a Legiſlative power, Nu 
de poſteſſione , ſed de terminis eſt contentio ; the difference is not abour the bei, of 
Parliaments , but the bounds of Parliamentary power. As Parliaments in this Ii 
titude of fignification have been both very ancient, and very common: (@ if jy, 
take the name ſtriQly, according to the preſent conſtitution of our Parliaments, ; 
will not tind it (© very ancient here at home, nor a policy common to us with phag 
ny Nations: yea, it the parts of the compariſon be preciſely urged , with none 
not ſo much as our Neighbour-Nation. I pray God it be not ſome Mens aim R. 
reduce our {etled Form to a conformity with ſome Forreign Exemplars. But if i 
be underſtood to have fuch a fulneſs of power , as he pretends , according to his 
late faxnd-out art , to regulate the moliminons body of 1he people ; it is neither ancient 
nor common, nor ours. He may feek ſuch prefidents in Republicks , but ſha 
never tind ſo much as one of them in any true Monarchy under Heaven, 

I honour Parliaments as truly as the Obſerver , yet not fo as to make the nam: 
of Parliament a Meduſa*s head , to transform reaſonable men into ſiones. 1 xc. 
knowledge , that a compleat Parliament is that Panchrefton , or Soveraign Salve 
for all the ſores of the Commonwealth. I do admire the preſumption of this 0h- 
ſerver, that dare find holes and deteRts in the very conſtitution of the Government 
by King and Parliament , ( which he ſhould rather adore at a diſtance , ) wif he 
were of the poſterity of Fack, Cade , who called himſelf Fobn amend all, It is)aw- 
| ful for theſe men onely to cry out againſt innovations, whileſt themſelves labour 

with might and main to change and innovate the whole frame of Government 
both in Church and Commonwealth, We read of Philip of Macedoz ; that he ga- 
thexed all the naughty ſeditious fellows in his Kingdom together , and put them 
all into a City by themſelves , which he called Poneropolis or Badman-Cbeſtr. 1 
Wiſh King Charles would do the like ( if a City would contain them , ) and make 
the Obſerver the head of the Corporation, where he might mold his Goverment 
according to his private conceit. 

And yet it cannot be denyed,but the greateſt and moſt eminentCouncils in theWorld, 
may be cither made or wrought by their Major part to ſerve private ends. I omit the 
Lay Parliament 1404, and Sir Herry Wottons young Parliament 18, Jacobi: our Hiſtori- 
ans tell us of a mad Parliament of 1258 and theParliament of Batts orRattowns1426 
a kind of a Weapon fitter for Cavaliers than peaccable Aſſemblies. The Statutes of Vx: 
ford were confirmed by the Parliament at Weſtminſter 1255. and ratificd by a curſe 
againſt the breakers of them : ſhortly after the King and Prince were both taken 
Priſoners : yet in the Parliament following at Wincheſter 1259. all the ſaid a&s were 
reſcinded and difannulled , and the King cried quittance with bis Adverſarics. In 
the Reign of Edward the Second after the battle at Burton , we ſee how the Tides 
of the Parliament were turned, until the coming of Queen I1zahel, and then the 
Floods grew higher than ever. In the dayes of Richard the Second , how did the 
Parliaments change their Sautions ? as the Camelion her colours, or as Platina wii- 
teth of the Popes , after Stephen had taken up the Body of Formoſys out of his Grave, 
It became an uſual thing for the Succeſſors either 10 infringe or altogether to abrogate the 
' Atis of their Predeceſſours.TheParliaments of 1386. and 1388 were contradicted and re- 
voked by the ſubſequent Parliaments of 1397. and 1398. and theſe again condemned 
and diſanulled by the Two following Parliaments in 1399. and 1400+ yea though 
the Lords were {worn to the inviolable obſervance of that of 1397. and Henry Bul- 
lenbrooke who was a great Stickler for the King in that Parliament , of 1397+ * 
gainſi the appcalants 3 yet in that of 1399, was clected King by the Trayterous depor 
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——ERichard,and the unjuſt preterition of the Right Heirs. Parliaments are ſublu- 
An” Courts z and mutable as well as other Societies, If we deſcend a little lowes 
- che times of Henry the Sixth , we (hall find Richard Duke of Tork,, declared the 
hand Protefor in Parliament , yet without Title to the Crown in 1455. Shortly 
Fer we find both him and his Adherents by Parliament likewiſe attainted of High 
Treaſon in 1459 The Year following 1460. he was again by Parliament declared 
ot onely Lord Protector , but alſo Prince of Wales and Right Heir to the Crown, 
nd all As to the contrary made void , and the Lords {wear to the obſervance 
hereof It reſts not here , the very next Year 1461. His Son Edward the Fourth 
not contented to be an Heir in reverſion, aſſumes the Imperial Diadem, and in 
Parliament is received actual King, The end 1s not yet, Ten Years after this 1471. 
King Henry is admitted King by Parliament again , and King Edward attainted of 
High Treafon, declared an Uſurper, and the Crown intailed upon King Henry 
ind His Heirs Males , and for want of ſuch iſſue, to George of Clarence and His 
Heirs, But this laſted but a while * dilinherited Edward , and Clarence are recon- 
ciled , and the very next Year, Edzard is Crowned again, and received King in 
Parliament. You ſee here, 


Signa paves aquilas & pila minantia pilis , 


Parliaments againſt Parliaments : and this in that very queſtion which you fay is 
properly to be judged by Parliament, who is the Right King ? When the Ele&ion 
s not of a particular perſon and His Heirs , but of a Perſon and his Family , fo as 
the people have Liberty to Elect whom they pleaſe of that ſtock , ( as it was lon 
ſince fm Scotland, till it was reſcinded by A& of Parliament to take away thoſe 
forms of diſcord and faGtion which it raiſed , ) The Parliament was the moi pro- 
per Judge who ſhould ſucceed : but where the Crown is Hereditary, there nceds 
lite queſtion of the Right Heir , which for the moſt part every Countreyman 
knows as well as the Great Council of the Kingdom. How eaſily were Queens rai- 
kd and depoſed in Henry the Eights time by Authority of Parliament ? Add to 
this with what facility Religion was reformed in part by Henry the Eighth , more 
by Edward the Sixth , altered by Queen Mary, and reſtored again by Queen Eli- 
zaheth , and all this by Authority of Parliament within the compaſs of a tew yearsz 
and it will evidently appear out of all that hath been ſaid, that Parliaments are not 
excepted from the detects of all human Societies, Neſcience, Ignorance, Fear , 
Hope, Favour, Envy , Selt-love , and the Like , that they may err both in mat- 
ters of fa& , and in point of Right , That it is the incommunicable property of 
God alone, to be the ſame Tefterday , to day, and for ever , That though we owe 
a tender reſpect to Parliaments, yet we may not follow their direCions as Infallible, 
nor reſolve our reaſon into their meer Authority , as it their ſole advice or com- 
mand were a ſufficient ground for our Adions , which is the main ſcope which 
this Feb our Obſerver doth © furiouſly drive at in all his writings , that no evil is 


to be preſumed of the repreſentative Body of the Kingdom. And © far he is right; it 


ought not indeed to be preſumed without proof. But he goes farther that it may- 


hh, 


not be ſupoſed or admitted , It is of dangerous conſequence td ſuppoſe that Parliaments firſt x 7 
RO 


will do any injuſtce , it looſeth one of the firmeſt ſinews of Law to admit it. 

But ſuch Communities can have no private ends, What had the ShechenGtes by 
the ſuggeſtion of a Worthy Member of their City ? Or the Brethren of Foſeph ? If 
any man boggle at it , may he not be over-voted , or over awed, as Reuben was ? 
What ends had the Romans when they made that arbitrament, quod in medio eft , 
Populo Romano adjudicetur ? What had the whole City of Epbeſus , being perſwad- 
& by Demetrius and his Craftſmeri , that there was a ſtrange plot againſt Diana ? 
The High Prieſts, and Scribes, and Elders, and If you add to theſe, Pilate, Tu- 
as, the Souldiers and the Devil, all had their private ends, The High Prieſts and 
Elders to fatisfie their envy , Pilate to keep his place , Fudas to get the thirty pic- 
cs, the Souldiers for Chrili's Garments : yet all theſe concurred in a General de- 
lign to take away Chritt, Which ſhews us thus much , That a Community may 

ave private ends , yea, and contrary ends , all tending to miſchief, though up- 
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on contrary grounds: and yet all agree well enough ſo long as they keep them. 
ſelves in a negative Or deſtructive way. I intend theſe inſtances no farthe than to 
ſhew the weakneſs of the Obſerver's grounds 3 Parliaments are more ventrahle ye 
till this corruptible have put on incorruption , private ends will ſeck to crowd ints the 
b2& Socicties. When a Bill was tendred to Richard the Second to take the tem- 
poralitics of the Clergy , there was old ſharing : and Thomas Walſingham faith he 
himſelf did hear one of the Knights ſwear deeply , that he would have a Thou- 
ſand Marks by ycar, out of the Abby of St. Albans. The very like Bill was pur 
up to King Henry the Fourth , with this motive or addition, that thoſe Temporal 
poſſellions would ſuffice to find an Hundred and Fifty Earls, Fifteen Hundreg 
Knights, Six Thouſand and Two Hundred Eſquires, -and an Hundred Hoſpitals 
more than there was in the Kingdom, ( it had been a great overſight if they had 
not ſtuck down a few feathers.) Do you not ſce private ends in thoſe days 7 but 
even they found themſelves miſtaken in their accounts. And now when the Lord 
Verulam and ſundry others of our moſt eminent Countreymen have acknowledged 
(I have heard the very ſame from Sir Edwine Sands ) that all the Parliaments ſince 
the 27, and 31. of King Henry the Eighth , ſeem in ſome fort to ſtand obnoxious and oli. 
ged to God in Conſcience, to do ſomewhat for the Church , to reduce the Patrimony there. 
of to a competency, Now I ſay when the Temporalties of the Clergy are {o inconſ- 
dcrablean compariſon of the Honour of the Nation and the Order of the Church, 
and ſo unable to ſatistic the appetite and expecation of neceititous men; in fo much 
as I darc ſpeak it confidently , thatall the Temporalties of the Archbiſhops , Bi. 
ſhops, Deans, Archdeacons, Deans and Chapiters , Prebends , Petty-Canons, 
Vicars Choral , ( which are recited ix folio to make a ſhew, and of all the Eccleſi- 
ſtical Dignitaries and Corporations whatſoever , let them take maſters of Hoſpitals 
in to boot, ( except the two Univerſities and Glebes of Benefices with cure) do 
not all amount in penny rent to the Revenues of ſome two Earles , ſuch a propo- 
ſition ſeems now to be much more unreaſonable than it was then , yet even then 
the Bill was commanded by the King to be cancelled, I confeſs the true and utter- 
moſt value, may be double or treble to this, but what is redundant above the rent 
is in the hands of the Gentry and Commons , who will think mych to looſe either 
their Intereſt or Tenent-right. I confels likewiſe that beſides their Temporalties, 
they have Spiritualties _— of Tiths and Oblations : but to think of taking 
theſe away alſo , will highly diſpleaſe their leaders of the old Edition. Hear the 
humble motioner, Ts is the duty of the Commonwealth to convert thoſe things which by 
their foundation were meant to the Service of God to that very uſe , that Reformati be 
not rather thought a bait to feed our bellies , than to proceed of Godly Zeal. He callsit 
a plain mockery of God, a ſcorn of Godlineſi, #he moſt Devillſh Policy in the World, 
that upon pretence to farther God"s Service , men ſhould rob aud ranſack,the Church. To 
the ſame purpoſe Mr. Cartwright , This is our meaning , not that theſe goods ſhould be 
turned from the poſſeſſion of the Church , to the filling of the bottomleſs ſacks of their gret- 
dy appetites, who gape after this prey, and would thereby to their perpetual ſhame purchaſe 
to themſelves a field of Blood. Aﬀeer he calls them Cormorants, and proteſis againk it 
as plain — A ſupply from hence, as it is Sacrilegious in the opinion 
their greateſt Retormers : ſo it would be inconſiderable cither to inrich the Crown, 
or to diſingage the Kingdom , or to ſatisfie the appetites or private ends of necef 
ſitous perſons, 

Obſcrv. Having now premiſed theſe things , T come to the main difficulties lying at this 
time in difpute before us , &c. 

Anſw, We have now done with all the Obſerver's grounds The remainder of 
his Treatiſe is cither a repetition of the ſame matter in a new and diverſe dreſs; 3 
the Hoſt of Chalcis ſerved Titus Flaminius , when he gave him ſeveral ſervicss of a 
tame Hog, , and yet by Cookery made him believe he ted upon choiſe variety of Ve 
niſon. Fair fall a good Cook: or elſe it is ſuperſtrutions builded upon the former 
grounds, which ( the Foundations being ſubſtracted) remain as Caſtles in the alt, 
ready to fall of themſelves without any farther battery : or elſe it is matter of fa, 
which howlſoever it be diſguiſed by fictions in this feculent Age , when the Father 


of lies is let looſe, yet it is well enough known to the greater and. better part 8 
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the Kingdom. Such is the queſtion of the Militia , ſo often iterated by che Oblcr- 
ver, both in point of right , and in point of fa: ſuch is the caſe of the impeach- 
ed members : and that of the tumults and commotions at London and Weſtminſter , 
and that of thoſe infamous Libels and inveRives againſt his Majefties Government , 
both out of the Pulpit and Preſs, if not with incouragement yet without any re- 
traintz and forme of them not onely againſt His Government, but againſt Mos 
narchical Government in General , as this very Treatiſe of the Obſerver's. Con- 
cerning the Firlt , His Muieſty hath (et forth an expreſs Declaration of the Firſt of 
July, yet unanſwered: to ſay more in this were to bring owles to Athens. Con- 
cerning the Latter, His Majeſty patiing by ordinary and miſled perſons, chargeth 

the Heads and contrivers of theſe Diſtrations and Libellous InveCtives, in his 

Declarations of the 12. of Auguſt , &c. ſo as it ſeemes needle(s to take any farther 

notice of them. Such others are that of the Scotch Army , and the ſurpriſing of 
Newcaſtle, and the Earl of Straffords caſe; whereas the Obſerver knows well enough, 

that for the two former there is an AR of oblivion, and for the Latter a proviſo that 

it hall not be drawn into preſident, which in effe& is as much. He cannot chooſe 
but know , that otherwiſe ſomething might be ſaid in theſe caſes which perhaps 
would trouble him to untwiſt : To inſult over one that hath his hands tyed , or to 
brave one who is bound to the Peace, argues a degenerous adverſary. Therefore 

to omit theſe and the like, and to infilt upon ſuch onely as afford us cither new mat- 

ter, or have more weight of reaſon added to them. 

Whereot the principal without compariſon is the buſineſs of Hull or Sir Fobn Ho- 
thaw , which runs ſo much in the Obſerver*s mind , that he falls upon it nine or ten 
times in this little Treatiſe, and after he profeſſeth to have done with it page 30 
xet he relapſeth into it again thrice, in the 33. 35. and 43+ pages. I ſhall not omit 
uy thing that hath the leaſt (cruple of weight or moment to advantage Sir Fob 
tithams caule. 

Firſt, It is confeſſed by the Obſerver That to poſſeſs a Town and ſhut the Gates againſt 
the King is Treaſon. A Liberal concethion; he had an hard forchead that ſhould deny 
t, To detain one of the Kings Ships or Caſiles onely , without danger to his 
ferſon, is Treaſon: what is it then firit to jntrude forcibly, and then to detain inju- 
ouſly , not a Pinnace or little Tower , but one of the Prime Ports and Strengths 
of the Kingdom , and in it the Kings whole Magazine or proviſion of War, and 
tonaiſe His Majeſties own Subjects to keep it with Muskets bent againſt his Royal 
Breſt ? They had necd to be very fving circumſtances that cay alter the nature of 
ſuch an At, or have virtue to tranſubſtantiate Cataline into'Camiliws , and change 
Treaſon into Loyalty. Who made the Obſerver a Diſtinguiſher where the Law 
doth not diſtinguiſh ? But let us view his reaſons without prejudice. 

Three things are alledged , firſt the cixcumſtances of the Aﬀtion, Secondly , the 
intention of the Actors, Thirdly , The authority of the Commanders» For the 
licſt he ſaith , The King was meerly denyed entrance for the time , his general right was 
wt denyed, 1 do caſily believe , that Sir Fobx meant not to hold Hull for ever : If 
he did, he is not ſuch a Child to fay ſo. When the Lord Gray and his complices 
had plotted to ſurpriſe the Tower or Dover Caſtle , and to poſſels themſelves of the 
perſons of King Fames and his Council, it was not their deſign to hold thoſe forts, 
or detain them Priſoners for ever : but until they had gained their own conditions, 
which were the alteration of Religion , and the Ditiribution of the great Othces 
of the Kingdom among themſelves yet it was never the leſs adjudged Treaſon , 
and they condemned for it. 

He adds, No defying Language was given to the King. No more did Fuds give 
the King of Kings when he crycd , Hail Maſter, and kiſſed Hinz. The Prophet com- 
Plaincth, of ſome that the words of their month were ſofter than butter, but War was in 
theer hearts, Tt was as true astart a cenſure, which Fohannes Capocius a Noble Roman, 
gave of Innocent the Third , who. did privately blow the coals betwixt Otho and 
Frederick, : O Holy Father, your words are the words of God ( peaccable and pious ) 
but your deeds are the deeds of the Devil. 

He proceeds", No atts of violence were uſed , though the King for diverſe hours toge- 
ther did land within Mucket ſhot , and did uſe terms of defiance , and #his makes = 
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Aa meerly defenſive or rather paſſive. Pathive ! how can that be ? notwithſtandi 
the intruſion of Sir Fobx, the King is ſtill the poſſefſour , and the detaining IS for- 
cible in the eye of the Law. This very plea argues a rotten and a Trayterous heart 
To kill an innocent and an anoymed King in the fight of the Sun , requires _ 
height of impiety, a longer preparation or partners, and inſtruments fleſhed in 
blood and miſchief. He that ſhould have commanded ſuch a ſhot, had need to 
have given his charge in ambiguous terms, as Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum 
gt , or otherwiſe might have been thrown over the walls for his Labour, If G@& 
a ſhot had failed , it had been deſtructive to the Actor and all his partakers : if j 
had taken , it would have made them ſtink in the Noſtrils of all good men} hut 
for my part do not believe there was any fſueh intention. Howloever we haye 
been told in the place of the Barons Wars, we ſhould expect the Commons Wi; 
yet Generally the Engliſh Nation delights not ſo much in Demoeracy as the Obſerver 
doth 3 and a more Gracious King they could not have , whoſe Death would have 
diſſolved many mens hopes. Howſoever as King, Alphonſus anſwered his phyſitiar, 
when he perſwaded him not to handle the works of Livy { which were (ent unt 
him by a a great Florentine ) for fear of poyſon , The Lives and Souls of Kings a: 
ſecure under the Providence and Protetiion of God : or as a Traytor anſwered the Kiy 
of the Danes , That be wanted neither mind nor ſufficient means to have «ffefied bis in- 
tentions , but the aſſiſtance and concurrence of God was always wantzng. Which wy; 
verified in a conſpiracy againſt King Fames , when the murderer ſmitten into an a- 
mazement by God's Juſt Judgement , could neither ſtir hand nor foot, 

It follows, How ſhould this adminiſter w the King any grounds to levy guards s 
Yorke? &c, Did the King without fear treat with Sir John Hotham as a Trayt 
in the face of bis Artillery , and offer to exter Hull with Twenty Horſe unarmed , and 
eontinue ſuch a harſh Parley ſo many bours , aud yet. when be was in York, in a Cunty 
of ſo great aſſurance , could nothing but ſo many Bands of Horſe and Foot ſecure bim frm 
the ſame Sir John Hotham ? I wonder the Obſerver doth not bluſh to be His Maje- 
ſtics remembrancer , how much he deſcended from His Royal State that day , in his 
attendance ſo many hours, and his courtcous proffers. Is it becauſe he thinks good 
SubjeRts take delight to hear of ſuch an audacious affront put upon their Sovereign? 
or of that baſe ſcandalous picture ſo much gazed at in Forreign parts, of Sir Jobs 
Hotham ſtanding aloft armed Cap-a-pe, incircled with Gallants and great Ordinance, 
like another Achilles , 


Twpiger , Iracundws, inexorabilis , acer ; 


Whileſt His Sacred Majeſty was pictured below like aChanceryPetitioner with his 
hat in his hand, pittyfully complaing and ſuing to Sir Fohn for admitlion ? But 
the King called Sir Fobn Traytor , and gave him harſh Language. Did he 0: 
you may remember what Philip anſwered for the Macedonians z when ſome of his 
own wicked inſtruments complained they called them Traytors 3 that his Countrey- 
men were plain dealing men t0 call things by their right names , and could not for then 
Lifes thinkone thing and ſay another, 'It Philip a Prince benefited by thoſe Creatures, 
pleaded ſo for his Subjes 3 why might not King Charles who was injured , and 
looſer , have leave to ſpeak for himſelf to his own Subjects ? But if the King were 
ſo confident there , why did he raiſe Forces at Tork,; a -place of more afſwance ? 
Firſt, ſhew us your Commillion to take his Majeſtics anſwer, or at leaſt tell us why 
Sir Fobn began to raiſe Forces Firſt ? his Majeſty is authorized by God and the Lav 
to raiſe Forces, and owes no account to the-Obſerver. And to his Majeſties cor- 
fidence then , and diffidence after, I can ſay nothing poſitively: if it were in another 
caſe, there might be ſundry reaſons given. Perhaps the ſecond cogitations are the 
ſounder; or men may hope for better meaſure than they find 3 or the latter day 1s 
a Schollar to the former z or a man may defire to ſurprize him and cannot, whom 
he hath no deſire to kill if he couldz or miſchief grows not to maturity in an inſtant, 
but by degrees. 

But , The King might have prevented this repulſe , by ſending a Meſtenger before hand, 


or by coming without ſuch conſiderable Forees in ſo unexpedied a manner. How coahorr 
a0! 
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able His Majelties were, and what was his manner of coming to Hul, himſelf hath 
publiſhed in a true Satisfactory Declaration long ſince : if it had been otherwiſe X 
tow could His Majclty imagin or expect ſuch a repulle againſt all Laws, beyond 

11 Preſidents. An impartial man would rather think that Sir Fob Hotham ſhould 

have taken it to heart , that His Majelty ſhould ſo far ſuſpeCt his Loyalty as to ſend 
ſach a meſſage before him. This is certain , it there were an omittion in point of 
Jiſcrction or good manners , it was on Sir Fob Hothams part , who, was privy to 

his own reſolutions : and though he had forgotten his allegiance , yer in point of 
courtelic , he ought to have given His Majeſty a fair advertiſement. It is very 

hard the Obſerver ſhould go about to reduce His King to the condition of an or- 

linary Paſſenger , that mult ſend his harbinger before to try whether he may have 

entertainment at his Inne or not. 

Nondum finitus Oreſtes , his circumſtances are not yet done; he adds, the things 
remaining at Hull i the Kings truſt for the uſe of the Kingdom were arms , and by con- 
ſequence of more danger than other kind of Chattels, If I intruſt my Cloake to anothers 
cuſtody , I may not take it again by force : but if it be my ſword, and there is trons pre- 

umption that it may be drawn upon me , I may uſe any means to ſecure it. I with all 
the Obſervers FaQtion had been of his opinion in one point 3 His Majelty and many 
of his good Sabjects have been plundered deeply , and have had bot! their Cloaks 
and their Coats , &*c. taken away by force, wherein they challenged a right of in- 
tereſt, which is more than trult. Still the Obſerver builds upon his former extra- 
vagants : His Majeſty is got Rex ad placitum, one that hath meerly the cuſtody of 
Regal Power , as the Lord Keeper hath of the great Szal, or as the Obſerver may 
give his Cloak to his Neighbour to hold ; but he is the very owner and poſſ:ſſour 
of Sovercignty to him and to his heirsz and this not by the antecedent truit, nor 
by the guitt of the people , but by the goodnels of God, It would be known 
what preſumption the Obſerver had, that the ſword ſhould be drawn upon him 
except he that hath given his Superiour a box on the ear may lawfully diſarm him 
when he hath done , for fear lealt being provoked he ſhould ftrike again. The Ob- 


i. 


ſerver intimates no leſs, Whether is mere probable at this time , that the King is incen- P48* 43» 


ſed againſt the Parliament or the Parliament againſt the King ? That very argument 


which he uſeth here is ſufficient to convince himſelf, What is the thing detained? - 


The Magazine. To whom doth the right of Armour belong ? To the King alone 
and not to the Parliament; witneſs a Parliament it felt 7, Edvardi primi : much leſs 
to the Obſerver or Sir Fob Hitham. UVzz4 was ſinitten dead for preſuming but 
to take hold of the Ark of God : God will rather have the Ark of the Church or 
Commonwealth to ſhake and totter under his own immediate proteion, than to 
have ſuch men preſume to lay hold on it , who have no calling from him. 

There is onely one ſaving circumſtance left behind, hear it , The Kings intereſt in 
Hall is #ot ſuch an intereſt as in other moveables 1 neither is the Kings intereſt taken away, 
the ſame things are reſerved for him in better hands: and if it were the ſame, yet the 
State bath an intereſt Paramount in caſes of publick extremity. The State hath an in- 
tereſt Paramoxnt 3 What State ? have we any Statein Englznd without the King ? 
The Obſerver is ſtill in his old dreams. Well, What is the intereſt of this imagi- 
nary State? an imaginary Intereſt, An intereſt Paramount in' caſes of extremity. 
What 2 mixture of pleas is here ? extremity is the plea of private perſons. In caſe 
of extremity where a man cannot have recourſe to the Magiſtrate, every man be- 
comes a Magiltrate to himſelt: an intereſt Paramount is the Right of Superiour Lords. 
But firſt , here was no ſuch extremity , it there had , ill his plea is ftark naught ; 
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necellity doth arm a private man againſt a Thief, but not authorize a private man - 


to diſarm a Lawful Magiſtrate. His other plea of an intereſt Paramount is well 
worſe; 1f the People ( to comply with his own ſenſe , ) have an intereſt Paramount 
in whatſoever the King holds either jure Corone , or jure perſone , then they are the 
Sovereign, and he but a Subje&t, But it was reſerved for bim in b:tter hands. Re- 
ſerved for the King ? how do you mean? as Tophet is ſaid to be prepared for the King, 
that is to ſhoot at the King at Edgebill or elſewhere: otherwiſe I do not ſee how it 
was reſerved for the King. This plea or the like , might ſerve a high-way Robber 
or any opprefſor , to (ay it is taken into more needful hands , or into their hands 
X XX : that 
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that knew better how to uſe it 3 or that it was but borrowed 
payed ( at the Greek, Calends,) None fo fit to judge in what 
be kept as the true owner of it, But the King's Regbt is not th 


, and ſhould Wan 
hands a thing ſhould 


e fame in Hull that ; 
is in other moveables, True he hath not the ſame Right of property or = Nee 


{ell it , or give it , but he hath a right of Dominion, and Sovereignty , and p 
tection , which is altogether inconſiſtent with his excluſion or ſhutting In of Ha 
If he be held our of it by force, he is a King de jure , but nor de fatto, eyen x 
he is King of France , or at leaſt of Normandy , Aquitaine , &c. or as the Kin 


" of the Romans is King, of Rome. The King hath another intereſt in Hull beſa. 


that of Dominion : other Towns are indebted to the King, for their Protedio; 
but this Town for its very Foundation. The Crown purchaſed it when it was &. 
pable of notbing but Herds of Cattel , and flocks of Sheep: The Crown builded i 
the Crown indowed it with priviledges and poſſeſhons , made it a diftin& County 
and able to ſupport ſuch a dignity , the Crown fortified it ani made it {6 ſtrong x; 
it is: and was all this done with an intent to be thruſt out of it ? O that Fawn 
the third who builded it , or Hexry the Eighth who fortified 'it with Blockhouſes 
were but in it for a day or two, with a Regiment of their old Cavalcers to try who 
ſhould be King of Hull and Hwmber, The proper name of it is not-Hell, but King- 
ſton upon Hull, The Obſerver doth well to decline the right name , for according 
to his Notions , it may be called Kingſton per Antiphraſin , becauſe it is none of the 
King's Town. 
if the circumſtances will not juſtifie the aRion , the Obſerver flies to the Com- 
mon SanQuary of Tranſgreſſoursz a good intention : fo he goes on, The next 
thing conſiderable is the Parliaments intentions. If the Parliament bave bereupon wwwed 
any of the Townes men out of their Eftates , or elaimed any intereſt in it themſelver , 
bave diſſeiſed the King , utterly denying bis Right for the future , or have any other 
aſe of their poſſefſion ,. but meerly to prevent civil War , and v0 disfurniſh the King's Soul- 
diers of Arms and Amunition , tet the State be branded with Treaſon : but if nine of 
theſe things be by any credit, though their Enemies ſhould be Fudges, the Eſſential property 
of Treaſon muſt needs bere be abſent in this AF, There needs no Enemies to be made 
pgs! it it were before a Court of Areopagites , this plea would be laughed at 
or hifſed out of Court. How ſhall we = of mens intentions beſt, by their 
words or by their ations? Iho ever Proclaimed in the Streets that be bad rotten wares 
20 ſell? Who ever confeſſed that his meaning was naught? mens intentions may 
be pleaded at the Bar of Conſcience before God for mitigation : not at the Bar of 
Juſtice before man for juſtification, Neither is it likely that Sir Fob» and his part- 
ners had all the ſame intentions 3 their a@ions ſpeak their intentions ſufficiently. 
And admitting their intentions were good , yet that cannot juſtifie an unlawful a- 
ion 3 Theyſhall put you out of the Synagogues , yea, whoſoever killeth you , will think, 
he doth God ſervice : Thoſe perſecutors — era » but their ations were 
ſtark naught. You ſay , they elaimed no intereft , yet your ſelf claim an intereſt Pare: 
mount for them. You ſay, they diſſeiſed not the King, becauſe they denycd not 
His Right for the future 3 as if there might not be a difſeiſure without ſuch a dent- 
al. You ſay they made no other uſe of the Poſſeſſion : The Inhabitants ſay , they made 
other uſe of their houſes and dwelt in them , they made other uſe of their Vidtuals 
and paycd not for them : the Merchants fay , they made other uſes of their Wines, 
Spices, and Wares, and fold them, and took money for them : the Countrey- 
men ſay they made other uſe of themſelves , and their Servants , and their Goods , 
and diſpoſed them as freely as if they had been their own: the whole Countrey com 
plains, that Hull hath been uſed as a Neſt and Refuge for ſeditious perſons , AS 
minary of War, to the Great damage of the Subje& thereabouts , beſides all the 
bloud that hath been ſpilt upon that occaſion z Whom ſhall a man truſt , the 
Townſmen or the Obſerver ? But you ſay , they turned none of the Townſmen ont of 
their Eſtates 3 Perhaps not ſo ſoon as you writ; either there are Lyars, or ſome 
mens eyes were more upon Tork minſter and Cawood-Caſtle , than upon Hull or any 
houſes in Hul:but fince , that FaQtion hath turned out whomſocver they cither 
diſliked orſuſpeed , and have ſciſed mens Eſtates at their pleaſure , and fent out 
their Emiſſary Legions roming and plundering about the Countrey , as if Sathay 
were 
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were ſent out from the face of the Lord, to ſcourge the World 3 Trojan or Tyrian , 
papiſt or Proteſtant , all was fiſh that came to their Nets. And if there can be no 
forgivenels of fin without reſtitution , ſome of them have a great account to make 
-ither in this World, or in the World to come. He tells us,this was theonely means 
y prevent civil War and to disfurniſh the King's ſeducers of Arms and Ammunition : But 
the truth is, this hath been the onely Source and Fountain trom whence all our Ci- 
vil Wars have ſprung. Whether the King or Kingdom have been ſeduced, and 
by whom , the God of Heaven will diſcover : I would every Engliſhman had 
it ingraven in his torchead , how he ſtands affected to the Commonwealth. we 
Beetles did (ce no ligns of Civil War, butall of Peace and Tranquillity : but the 
Obſerver and his confederates being privy to their own plots, to introduce by the 
Sword a new Form of Government both into State and Church, might eaſily foreſee 
that they ſhould ſtand in need of all the ſtrength, both in Hel, and Hell, and Hallifax 
to ſecond them ; whereof yet all true Engliſhmen do acquit the Parliament in their 
hearts defires > though the Obſerver be ill at his old ward , ſhuffling Sir Fohn 
Hotham out , and the Parliament in, fo changing the ſtate of the queſtion. But 
what weight that conſideration hath, follows in his next and laſt Allegation. 

Sir John Hotham is to be looked on as the Afor , the Parliament as the Author , in 
bolding Hull. And therefore it is much wondered at ,: that the King ſeems more violent - 
againſt the Aftor , than the Author : but through the 'Ador , the Author muſt needs be 
pierced , &c. And if the Parliament be not virtually the whole Kingdom it ſelf , If it 
be not the Supreme Tudicature as well in matters of State, as matters of Law: If it 
be not the Great Cowncil of the Kingdom as well as of the King , to whom it belongeth by 
the conſent of all Nations to provide in extraordinary caſes, Ne quid detrimenti capiat 
reſpublicaz Let the brand of Treaſon ſtick, upon it : Nay if the Parliament would have 
ad this forcible means , unleſs petitioning would not bave prevailed , or if the grounds 
o their Jealouſie were meerly vain , or if the jealouſie of a whole Kingdom can be counted 
zain z Let the reward of Treaſon be their guerdon. | Hitherto the Obſerver like the wi- 
ly Fox , hath uſed all his flights to fruſtrate the purſuit of the Hounds: but fecing 
all his tetches prove in vain,” he now begins to at the cat, and flies' to. his 'own 
great help , to leap up into a Tree , that is, the Authority of Parliament , wt [ap- 
| graviore rat , that he may. catch a greater fall, ' By. the way-the Obſerver forgets 
bow the King is pierced through the ſides of Malignant Counſfellers. | 

Thee things are principally confiderable, : Firſt, Whether Sir: Fobn Hotham 
had any ſuch command or Commitlhon from the Parliament. Secondly, if he had; 
whether he ought to have produced it? - Thirdly, ſuppoſing he-both had ic, aiid 
produced it , whether it be . valid againſt his Majeſty , or whether an illegal com- 
mand do juliifhc a rebellious AR. | Lo: 

To the firſt, of theſe. [take it for granted , That a Commitlion , or an Ordi- 
nance tor Sir Fobx. to be a meer Governour of Hull , doth not extend to the Ex- 
clution of his Majeſtwout of. Hell; nor Warrant Sir Fohx to ſhut the Gates againſt 
his Sovereigu : if it did, every Governour might do''the: fame, and ſubordinate 
Command might trample upon: Supreme. Neither can a poſteriour approbation 
warrant a precedent exceſs 3 for this is not .to authorize , but to pardon ,: the (ole 
power whereof is acknowledged to be: in his Majeſty ,, without any ſhares. 'To 
he firſt queſtion therefore, the anſwer is; Sir: Fob Hotbam had ' no'fuch Warram 
or Commilhon from the Parliament : he/himſelf confeſſed., that he had no poſitive 
or particular order. How fhould he know of His Majeſtics comeing,/ # by mſtin&t, 
or a Prophetical Spirit ? A negative cannot.;. ought 'not: to-.be:proved 3: the: proot 
relts wholy on Sir Fobns fide, and cari be nv other than by producing the Ordinance 
it ſelf, or his inſtrument, whereby he: can-receive the ſenſe. of -the Houſe i trom We/t- 
minſter to Hull in an inſtant : if he have: nota +precedent Ordinance to ſheiv , it is 
in vain to pretend the Authority of Parliament; THEY . 

To the Second queſtion. + Admitting ,. but not granting, that he :had fach an 
Ordinance , whether could it be available to him , being not produced , when it 
was called tor and demanded fo often by His Majelty-? De-non apparentibiug , & non 
exifientibus eadem eft ratio , Whether there was no ſuch Otdinance, or no 4uch Or+ 
dinance did appear, is all oue both in Law and reaſon 3 Hethat can read and will 
XXX2 not 
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not make uſe of his Clergy , ſuffers juitly : he that hath a warrant and will no 
produce it , may cry , Nemo leditur nifi a ſeipſo , No man is hurt but by himſelf h 
known Officer ſo long as he keeps himſelt within the ſphere of his own aQivi 
is a warrant of himſelf : but he that it imploycd extraordinarily , or tranſcend; the 
bounds of common power , muſt produce his authority, or take what falls, Gy 
Fob hath not yet gained ſo much credit, that his ipſe dixit , his word ſhoulg be 
a ſufficient proof, or his Teſtimony in his own caſe taken tor an Oracle, 

Thirdly , admitting that Sir Fobn had ſuch an Ordinance , and likewiſe that he 
did produce it, ( for if we admit neither, he can prove neither, ) yet the queſtion i 
how valid this Ordinance may be as to this act. I doubt not at all of the powe, 
of Parliament , that is , a compleat Parliament , where the King and both Houſes 
do concur : but an Ordinance without the King , againſt the King, alters the caſ 
this may have the Authority of both Houſes ow , but not of a compleat Par. 
liament. Secondly , the power of both Houles is great , eſpecially of the Lords x 
they are the King's Great Council , and in that rclation are the Supreme Judicature 
of the Kingdom : but before the Obſerver ſaid it , I never thought the commons 
did challenge any ſhare of this Judicature , except over their own members , 
preparatory to the Lords: or that they had power to adminiticr an Oath, which the 
Apoſtle faith is the end of all ſtrife ; who ever knew any Judicature without power 


' to give an Oath ? This makesthe Obſerver's new devile , of the people meeting in 


their underived Majeſty to do juſtice , a tranſparent fiGtion. It is not the Common 
but the Lords or the Kings Council that challenge Supreme Judicature. . But take 
both Houſes with that latitude of Power , which they have either joyntly or ſeye- 
rally , yet his Majeſty faith they have no power over the Militia of the Kingdom, 
or over his Forts or Magazines : he avoucheth for it the Common-Law , Statute- 
Law, Prelidents , Preſcriptions , we have not yet heard them anſwered , nor 
much as one inſtance , fince the beginning, of this Monarchy given for 4 preſident 
of ſuch an ordinance, or of any new ordinance binding to the Kingdom, with- 
out his Majeſties concurrence , in perſon or by commiſhon. If the Obſerver have 
any Law , or Preſident , or caſe , he may do well to produceit : if he have none 
he may fit down and hold his peace : his remote inconſequent conſequences drawn 
from the Law of Nature are neither true nor pertinent. Yet I never heard that Sir 
Fobn did alledge any Authority from theHouſe of Lords,but from the Houſe ofCom- 
mons onely. This brings theParliament ſtill intoa firaiter room as if it were totwmhome- 
genevwm;cvery part to beartheſame name with the whole: fo he may give the Authority 
ofParliament to a ParticularCommittee,or perhaps to a particular member,He faith it 
is virtually the Kingdom. Not (o, it is virtually the Commons of the Kingdom:net to 
all intents neither , but to ſome purpoſes, He adds ,- that it is the Great Comal of 
the Kingdom, to which it belongs to provide that the Commonwealth receive no prejudee. 
It is a part of the Great Council, and ſhould provide for its ſafety ,. as the grand 
inqueſt doth for the whole County 3 by finding out: the: dangers and grieyances, 
and propoſing remedies : but to prattle of a Majefty or plenitude of Sovereign 
Power, derived now at this:time of the day from the people, is to draw water out 
of a Pumice, or to be mad with reaſon. | 

I have now anſwered all thatithe Obſerver hath brought throughout his Book, 
either concerning Hull or Sir Febn Hotham. Now will hc hear with patience what 
Hul men ſay ? they fay that Sir Fobn hath'been a prime occaſion of theſe diſtempers, 
as the moſt ſevere and zealous Colle&or of Ship-money that cver- was , in his ſhe- 
rivealty,a preſident to the reſt of the Kingdom, not onely anexecutor of the commands 
ofothers,but alſo a plotter and contriver ofthis buſineſs: that he hath had, nota moneths 
mind, but ſixteenyears mind totheGovernmentof Hull,(ever fince theWars with Spa) 
upon all occaſions, and as an introduGtion to his deſigns, hath gotten theTrain- 
ofHull added to his Regiment:that his friends have been the raiſers and fomenters 


theſe fears and jealouſics, of the ſurpriſing, of Hull, ſometimes by the Lord of Dur 
barres men, that were trained under ground, (ſurely they were not men, but Serpents 
tecth that ſhould be turned into-armed men, ) ſometimes by Mr. Terret a Linc 
ſhire Gentleman and his Troops of Horſe : a fine deviſe indeed to have ſarpriſed 
Hwll on a ſuddain , with horſe, and wich horſei from Lincolyſire ! who knows 


how 
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tow they ſhould have got over Humber , unlels they were winged ? they fay that 
before ever the Kingdom took any notice of a breach between the King and the 
Parliament, Mr. Hotham openly divided them at Hull, They that are for the King _ 
4nd there , and th:y that are for the Parliament ftand bere ; did he know nothing 
then ? Judge you. They tell who it was that threw away his Majcltics Letter in 
{corn , and told the Major of Hull it was worth nothing : who it was that com- 
manded the Burgeſſes upon pain of Death to keep in their houſes , and not to ap- 
c when his Majeſty repaired to Hull; who it was that cauſed the bonefires to be 
put out upon the day of his Majeſties inauguration upon pretended fear of the Ma- 
1zinez whereas at the ſame time his Souldiers had a great fire under the very Walls 
of it : who it was that deſired of the Towneſmen of Hull a certificate to the Parli- 
ament , that his Majeſty came againſt Hull in an hoſtile manner, with greater nam- 
bers than he had 3 which was refuſed by the greater and ſounder part , as good 
reaſon they had, both becauſe it was untrue, and alſo becauſe during all the fame time 
they were confined to their houſes upon pain of death : who it was that admini- 
fired an Oath or Proteſtation to the Towneſmen of Hull, ſo direMly oppoſite both 
to their Oath of Allegiance , and to the Oath which they take when they are ad- 
mitted Burgeſſes or Freemen of that Corporation. They ſay Mr. Hothams Motto 
of his Cornet is , For the publick liberty ; but that it was not for the publick liberty 
either for him to promiſe the Towneſmen that none ſhould be troubled with billet- 
ting Souldiers againſt their Wills , and ſo ſoon as he was gotten into Hull to fill 
their houſes with Billetters, and tell them it was policy of State to promiſe fair till 
they were in poſſeltion; or for his Father to hold a Piſtol to the breſt of the Kings 
Lieutenant , to beat and impriſon their Perſons , to baniſh them from their habita- 
tions, to drown their Corn and meddow, to burn their houſes, to rob them of 
their goods, and allow the owner but ten pounds out of a Thouſand, for the 
maintenance of himſelf, his wife , and Children, to ſuffer his Officers to charge 
anhoneſt Woman with felony, for coming into her own houſe, becauſe her Hus- 
hand was a delinquent , and Sir Fohn had diſpoſed his goods. If you deſire to 
know where was the firſt forcing of billets? it was at Hull: where was the firſt plun- 
&ring of goods ? at Hwl : the firſt drowning of urn ? (a ) at Hull : where was 
the firſt burning of houſes ? at( b ) Myton near Hui! : where was the firlt ſhedding of 
blood ? at ( c ) Anlaby near Hell ; and to agravate the matter in atime of Treaty and $ : 
expeation of Peace. They {a y the firſt men baniſhed from their habitations, were 
Mr, Thornton , Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Perkins , Mr. Fairburne , Mr. Kerny , Mr. 
Tabam , Mr. Watſon, Mr. Dobſon of Hull, They ſay the firſt impoſition of four 
pound a Tunn upon ſome kind of commodities was at Fill >: and wiſh that "the 
Father had been tranſlated into Lincoluſhire with the Son, that Torkegſhire might have 
lung, Letentur Celi, &c. | 
You have ſcen what they ſay, whereof I am hut the relater : if it ſeem to ſharp 
blame the Pellicane and not me. Now I muſt crave a word with the Town. Be- 
lides the Oath of Allegiance which every good SubjeRt hath taken or ought to take, 
Burgeſs of that Town takes another oath at his admilfion, to keep that Town 
and the block houſes to the uſe of the King and his Heirs,( not of the King and Par- 


" lament.) Icannot now procure the Copy to a word: but I ſhall ſet down the 


like oath for Tork,; and of the two, the oath of Hull is ſfiriter. 1'defire the Lon+ 
ders and all the ſtrong Townes in the Kingdom , who I conceive have taken the 
ſame form of oath, to take it into ſerious conſideration for their Souls health. 


This hear ye my Lord Major , Mr. Chamberlens, and good men , thaz Tfrom benice forth 

ſhall be truſty and true to our Sovereign Lord the King and to this Citty. And this ſame 
ty I ſhall ſave and maintain to our ſaid Sovereige Lord the King , bis heirs and Suc- 
ours , &c, So belp me God. 


The oath begins as ſolemnly as that of the Roman Fzcial , bear 0 Fupiter , and 
thox Tuno, Quirinus thow , &c* And being affirmative , though it bind not a 
Towneſman ad ſemper , to be always upon the Walls in Arms 3 yet it binds him 


ſemper, to be ready upon all neceſſities, it binds him never to do any thing that 
| | | may 
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may be contrary to his Oath, And was not that proteſtation contrary, which'w: 
by Sir Fobn Hotham impoſed upon the inhabitants of Hell and by them takey ? Was 


Foraemuch as the King being ſeduced by wicked and evil Council , intends + make I 
againſt this Town of Hull , who have done nothing but by Order of Parliament: I, ON 
fore whoſe names are here under written , do proteſt before Almighty God and all good Chra 
ſtians , to be ready with all cheerſulneſl and willingneſs #0 our powers with our Lives & þ 
Eſtates, to defend the ſame againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. ws 


' Obſerve, firſt what Gudgeons he makes them ſwallow. How do they know that 
the King is ſeduced ? Sir Fobn tells them ſo : or that his Majeſty initended to make 
War againſt Hull, unleſs becauſe their conſciences told them they tiad given hin 
juſt grounds to do ſo ? It was Sir Fobu Hotham , not the Town of Hull which 
was accuſed by his Majeſty. Obſerve How he makes his AQ, the a& of he whole 
Town, who have dine nothing : and yet the poor men were mucd up in their hou; 
whileſt it was a doing, Laltly, how they affirm that he hath done nothing but 
by order of Parliament : yet it is certain many who were required to proteſt , and 
were baniſhed for not proteſting , ( I believe not one of them all ) did ever yet ſee 
this order : « how could they ſee that which never was ? ) for theſe men to know 
that he had an order, to know that he did not exceed hts order , is miraculous, 
Upon theſe teigned grounds they build their ſolemn proteſtation 3 what to do ? 7; 
defend Hull againſt all oppoſition whatſoever , his Majeſty is not excepted : and the 
firſt words , Foraſmuch as the King being ſeduced, &c. ſhews that his Majelty is prin- 
cipally intended. To ſave and defend the Town to Our Sovereign Lord the King and his 
heirs ; So faith the Oath: To defend it againſt all oppoſition whatſoever , yea of the 
King ſedvced z, ſo faith the Proteſtation, Now if theſe two be not repugnant dire- 
ly one to another , it every man that hath taken this Proteſtation , be not di. 
xcaly perjured, reddat mibi minam Diogenes , let him that taught me Logick give 
my money again. What is this but to intangle and ingage God in Rebellion, and 
to put his broad Seal to Letters counterfeited by themſelves? They ſuffered much 
who were baniſhed, for not proteſting : but they more who ſtayed at home with 
ſuch hazard of their Souls. Some. men may be fo filly as to ask whether of the 
two ingagements, the oath or the Proteſtation ought to be kept ? The caſe is lex 
the former obligation doth always prejudge the later : the later Will is beſt , but 

- the firſt oath : the Proteſtation is plain perjury , and to preſerve in it, is to double 
the ſin : dura poli , acerbior ſolutid, to make the Proteſtation was ill, to Keep it is 
worle 3 David proteſted as much againſt Nabal , yet upon better conſideration, m- 
ſem in vaginam revocavit , he retraQed it. 

Secondly , An oath made by one that is not ſui juris , who hath no power or 

imſelf, in that which he ſwears , is void even when it is made : As for a Child 
or a Wife to ſwear againſt their filial or eonjugal Duty or for a Subject to ſwear + 
gainſt his Allegiance , ( and ſuch an one was that nation, ) this is ſufficient to 
inake it void. To which much more might be added, as that - the former oaths 
were grounded both upon a natural and a civil obligation , were freely aſſumed, 
but this proteſtation was meerly forced : the former were taken before a lawfull Mt 
giſtrat , the latter befoxe an Intruder, who had no power to adminiſter ſuch a pre 
reſtation. But I have dweltlong enough on thisÞoint: I wiſh our great Cities who 
have taken the like Oath may lay it to heart. 

In the cloſe of this point , the Obferver tells us, that if Faux bad fallen by s privat 
mans ſword in the very inſtans when he would have given fire to bis train , that aft. had wi 
been puniſhable. What then ?, will he compare the Soverain Magiſtrate to a powde: 
Traytour3 or his undermining the Parliament Houſe with the Kings repairing to hus 
own Townz orhis blowing up His Majeſty and the Peeres, with the Kings requiring 
his own goods. This is falle and painted fire, the traine was laid the other way. 
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which may jaſtly challenge our tears and prayers. The Obſerver falls upon this in 
the 17, 29, and 36. pages of this Treatiſe , and likewiſe in his Obfervator defended, 
and other Diſcourſes lately publiſhed, either without a name , or under another 
name, The condition of Ireland is ſo much the more to be deplored, by how much 
he leſs it could then be expected: When Religion began to ſhew its beams over the 
the face of that Kingdom, yea, without any preſſure to the conſcience of any man, 
except ſuch as were [ntroducers of innovations into the publick Service of the 
Churchz when the Law had obtained a tree Current throughque the whole Iſland 3 
when the ſcale of Equity gave the ſame weight to Gold and Lead, and the equal ad- 
miniſtration Of Juſtice to rich and poor, did ſecure the inferiour Subjets from ops 
prethion 5 when there was 2 daily growth of all Arts, and Trades, and Civility 3 
when that which was formerly ſo great a burthen to this Crown in the ordinary ac- 

counts every year, was now become able not onely to defray its own charge, but 

iſo make a large fupply to his Majelties Revenue 3 when all the orders of that King- 
dom had ſo lately given an unanimous exprethon of their zeal and devotion to his 
Majeſties Szrvice : That on a ſudden , the Sky ſhould be fo totally overcaſt, with a 

pitchy cloud of Rebellion 3 that all our faireſt hopes ſhould be fo unexpectedly 

nipped in the bud, deſerves a little inquiſition into the true reaſon of it. 

Some who have long, fince learned , that a dead man cannot bite , are bold to caft 
it on the Earl of Straffors ſcore 3 how juſtly, let theſe two conſiderations witneſs; 
Firſt, That the prime Actors in this War, were as great oppoſers and proſecutors 
ofthe Earl : Members of the ſame FaQtion may feign Quarrels among themſelves in 
publick , onely to gain upon a credulous party, and to inable themſelves to doe 
more miſchief; but this never proceeds fo far as blood. Secondly, Look who they 
actin Ireland , whoſe Heroical actions, in fuch a ſcarcity of neceſſary ſupplies, have 
maintained the Engliſh and the Proteſtant cauſe, and you ſhall find very many of 
them the intimate Friends of the Earl of Strafford , and principal Commanders in 
the iſþ Army called the Popiſh Army , which was ſaid to be intended againſt Eng- 
lad: It you ipquire farther into the long Robe for Counſel , you will find the fame 


| obſervation made good, Then let the Earl's aſhes reſt in peace for this, 


Others , bred out of the excrements of thoſe Gyants, who made war againſt Hea- 
to, caſt this upon his Sacred Majeſty. ( To uſe the Obſerver*s words ) An abſurd, 
unreaſonable , incredible ſuppoſition 3 that he; who may boaſt more truly, than Pericles 
could upon his Death-bed, That never one Athenian did wear black for his fake , 
ww, as if all his former goodnefs was but perſonated, or Nero's Soul had tran(- 
nigrated into his Body, ſhould delight in the blood and ſlaughter of his Subjects. 
To what end? to exhauſt his Treaſure, loſe his Revenues, weaken his Fricnds , 
ad deprive himſelf of the certain afliſtance of his Subjects, at a time when he con- 
cives it fit to be fo uſctul for his affairs. They had need be ſtrong proofs indeed, 
that can incline the judgment of any rational man , to ſuch a ſenſle(s paradox. Let 
us view them. | 

Firſt , The Rebels ſaid ſo , they pleaded the King's Anthority, they called themſelves 
te Queens Army. 15 not this a doughty Argument ? By the ſame reaſon we may 
«cuſe Chriſt , as the Patron of all Schifmatical Conventicles, becauſe they fay, here 
« Chriſt, and there is Chriſt ; ſome out of a credulous ſimplicity , others out of a 
deep ſubtilty : or aſcribe the primitive Herefies to the Apoſtles, becaufe the falſe 
Teachers did uſe their Names , to make their Herefies more current : So Sir Fob: 
thibam and Serjeant Major Skippon, do pretend the Authority of King and Parlia- 
ment, the King diſclaims both the one and the other. Many who are now in Arms 
unlt the King , do verily believe they fight for the King , againſt ſome bad coun- 
llers, whom they cannot name. The bh Rebels ſometimes pleaded an Ordi- 
wry — Parliament. Nothing is more uſual to Pirates, than to hang out a coun- 

eit ag. 

A ſecond Reaſon is, Sundry Commanders of note were paſied over into Ireland, by bis 
Majeſtier Warrant , who were ſeen preſently after in the Head of the Rebels. . His Maje- 

hath Jong ſince anſwered this, and demanded reparation of ſuch a groundleſs ca- 
ny. I onely add two things : The one, how ignorant our Intelligencers are of 
the State of Ir:land, to feign ſuch a device of a Brother of Sir George Hamilton's, yet 
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Sir George hath no Brother there but Sir Frederick, who was then and long after in 
Manour Hamilton, as oppolite to the Iriſh Rebels as the Obſerver himſelf, Theg. 
ther is, if this were truc , yet it were but a poor Collectionz there are many wh 
have had not onely Warrants under the King's hand » but Letters Patents under his 
Broad Scal , who owe their very ſubſiſtence to his Maſeſties bounty, yet have mage 
a ſhift to creep from his boſome out at his ſleeve. It ſuch a thing had been, ( xx 
is an impudent Fiction, ) yet theſe are neither the firit nor the laſt, that have þe. 
trayed the truſt ofa Gracious King. 

The third and laſt reaſon is , becauſe his Majeſty was not fo ative to tepreſ; th; 
inſurreQion , nor (© ready to proclaim them Traytors : So the Obſerver , He 4, 
will net accuſe the King of want of zeal againſt the Iriſh Rebels, yet be may truly ſay, thy, 
is notthe ſame zeal expreſſed that was againſt the Scots, &c. The profered ſupplies of 1, 
Engliſh and Scotiſh Nation, are retarded, opportunities neglefied , nice exceptionframe! 
This plea is pertinent to make the King , though not the Contriver, yet the Con. 
ſerver of that Rebellion, but is as falſe as the Father of Lies, from whom it proceeds, 
Hear his Majeſty Himſelf, The Iriſh Rebels praftiſe ſuch unbumane and unheard if me. 
rages upon our miſerable people , that no Chriſtian ear can bear without borrour , wor Sy 
ry parallel, And as we look, upon this, as the greateſt offiion it hath pleaſed God by 
pon us , ſo our unhappineſs is increaſed in that by the dyjtempers at home , ſo early reme- 
dies bave not been applied to thoſe growing evils , as the neceſſity there requires. And ne 
ack.uwledye it a bigh crime againſt Almighty God, and inexcuſable to our good Subjelts, 
if we 4d not 10 the utmoſt imploy all our powers and faculties , 0 the fpeedicſt and mite. 
filual aſſiſtance and protetion of that diſtreſſed people, He conjures all his loving$ub- 
jets to join with him in that Work, he offers to hazard his Sacred Perſon in that 
War, to engage the Revenues of his Crown 3 What can the Obſerver delire more? 
perhaps he may fay theſe offers came late and unfeaſonably. Then let us Jook back- 
ward to his Majclties Proclamation of the firſt of Fanzory 1641, ſoon after his Re- 
turn from Scotland, in a time of (o great diſtractions here at home , when that Re- 
monſtrance which uſhered in all our Fears and Troubles, was ready to be publifh- 
ed, Let them ſhew, that any courſe was preſented to his Majeſty before this, - 
ther by his Great Council, to whom he had committed the care of it; orby his 
Lords Jultices and Council of Ireland , who were upon the place? We abhorring the 
wicked Diſlyalty and borrible As committed by thoſe perſons, do bereby not onely declare 
our juſt indignation thereof , but alſo do declare them, and their Adberents , and Abe- 
tors, and all thoſe who ſhall hereafter join with them , or commit the like afts on any of our 
good Subjes in that Kingdom , to be Rebels and Traytors againſt our Koyal Perſon, and 
Enemies to our Royal Crown of England and Ireland , &c. Commanding them tolay 
down Arms without delay , or otherwiſe authorizing and requiring his Lords 
Fuſtices there , and the General of His Majeſties Army , to proſecute them at 
Traytors and Rebels with Fire and Sword, But if we look farther ſtill , when the 
firlt Tidings of this curſed Rebellion came to his Majeſty in Scotland, he 
did not ſleep upon it , but preſently acquainted both his Parliaments with 
it, x<quired their aflifiance , recommended it to their care , promiſed to joyn 
in any courſe that ſhould be . thought fit. Neither did His Majeſties cart 
reſt there , but at the ſame time he named fix or ſeven Colonels in theNorth dt 
Ireland, to raiſe forces inſtantly to ſuppreſs that inſurreion , which was done «c- 
cordingly :. and they ſay , it ſome had been as ative then, as they were made pow- 
erfullyby the confluence of that part of the Kingdom, in all probability that Cock 
atrice egge had been broken ſooner than hatched 3 before that ever any of the old 
Engliſh, and many of the meer Natives had declarcd themſelves. In purſuance 
theſe premiſes , when the A for undertakers was tendercd to his Majeliy, he corr 
diſcended freely to give away all his eſcheats to this work ( an a& not tobe 
paralelled among all his predeceſſours : ) yea though ſome clauſes in that Statute, 
( eſpecially for the limitation of his Majeſties Grace , ) might ſeem to require a fat 
ther diſcutſion. The wants of Freland, and the preſent condition of England do 
ſpeak abundantly, whether thoſe great Summes of Mony, or thoſe great Forces rail 
ed for that end, have been imployed to the uſe for which they were folely deſigned: 

yet Rabſhakeh will not want a pretext to raile at good Hezekgab, though Spider 1 
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te ſuck poiſon out of the ſweeteſt lowers, Surely there muſt be ſome tire whence 
all this {moak hath riſen. Perhaps they conceive that His Majeſty was not willing 
without good adviſe , upon the firſt motion to put all his ſtrong Forrs in the North 
of Freland , into the hands of the Scotch Army 3 can you blame him , confidering 
the preſent State of affairs there? Idare refer it to any mans judgement that is not 
wholy prepoſſeſſed with prejudice, whether it was expedient at that time, or con- 
Jucible to the ſpeedy Settlement of Ireland, for them;to make that demand ? To 
divide a little army , fixty miles one part from another , as far as betwixt London, 
Derry and Carigfergus, or the Newry, where impaſſable Rivers and Mountains, and an 
uncertain paſſage by Sea would not permit one part to alhiſt another 3 was a. ready 
way either to a long War , or certain overthrow , and not to bring it to a quick 
concluſion. Neither did theſe places ſtand in need of any addition of Forces to ſe- 
cure themſelves , whole Service and Victories againſt the Rebels, may compare 
with any Forces in the North of Ireland: all their deſire was that this Army would 
but ſhew themſelves the Maſters in the Field , to carry the War home to the Rebels 
own doors. Or if they had deſired more Garriſons , Dungannon or Charlemonnt in 
the heart of Tyrone , had been much more eonyenient to diſtreſs the Enemy , than 
to have all their Forces lye ſcattered up and down the Sea coaſt. But theſe things 
were accorded quickly , and Week after Weck, and Moneth after Moneth paſſed 
before any Forces moved out of Scotland for the relict of Ireland. 

Or perhaps his Majeſty was not willing in a Preamble of a Bill to Preſs Souldiers 
for Freland,to divelt himſelf altogether of the Power of the Mzlitia here in England: we 
cannot be contented of late to gather the fruit , unleſs we may break the bough that 
didbear it, or to quench our preſent thirſt unleſs, we may alter the property of the Foun- 
tain. Howſoever to extinguiſh all queſtions, his Majetty did freely offer to raiſe with 
ſpeed 10000 Engliſh Voluntiers for that ſervice, or to paſs a Bill without any men- 
tion of the right , which might do the work without prejudice to any perſon. 

What is it then, which may in probability be thought the ground of this Rebel- 
lion ? It requires not fo long a ſearch as the head of Nilus 3 for though I deny not, 
but that the Hen might be ſitting,and ſome Iriſh have been long plotting ſuch a thing 
in Forrcign parts yet they ſat ſo far from their Nejts , that they could never bave hatch- 
edit, without ſome extraordinary helps. Some ſay that by weak management, So- 
rereign Authority was grown contemptiblezor that deſperate Eſtates or crying debts, 
did ingage the Ringleaders both in Ireland and elſewhere , into ſuch courſes; or that 
perſonal quarrels and revenge might challenge a ſhare. Some ſay that there was a 
peneral defire to ſhake off the Engliſh Government: but omitting theſe and the like, 
there are two grounds viſible enough. The one is the Example of the late Cove- 
nant of their Neighbour Nation: as the Loadſtone draws Iron to it , ſo Exam- 
ples eſpecially if they be ſucceſsful , have an attraQtive virtuc and influence. 1 doubt 
not but the one went upon much ſafer grounds than the other in point of policy, nei- 
ther do I defire to argue the lawfulneſs in point of Juſtice , being a meer ſtranger 
totheir National Laws. This is certain, there was a vaſt difference in the manner 
of proſecution , the one being, more bloudy than the other : which whether it be 
to be aſcribed to their ſeveral principles, or to ſome particular and accidental reaſons 
1 leave every man to his own Judgement. This is all I fay , that if the one had 
not piped , in probability the other had not danced. 

A Second reaſon was a general apprehenſion of Jealouſics and fears at that time, 
that the liberty both- civil and religious , of the Subje& and of Conſcience , and 
the exerciſe of thcir Religion ſhould be quite taken away from them 3 occalioned 
by ſome indiſcreet threatnings , and ſome high-flying Petitions, and nouriſhed and 
augmented by turbulent and ſeditious perſons , who perſwaded the Common peo- 
ple that there was no ſecurity, to be expeRed , cither for Life or for Religion, Soul 
or Body , without ſuch a General Inſurre&ion. Thus men plunge themſelves in- 
to real dangers , out of fancicd and imaginary jealoufies and fears. 

The next thing in the Obſerver concerning Ireland , is the diſparity between the 
proceedings of the true Rebels in Ireland, and the miſnamed Rebels here in England, 
Their Attions are all blood , Rapine , Torture, All Ages, Sexes , Conditions have , 
tafted of their infernal cruelty > Their intentions were to extirpate Religion , &c. to 
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maſſacre the Engliſh Nation 3 their chief leaders are Feſuits and meer Bandioes & 
Far be it from me to juſtifie , or ſo much as qualifte thoſe barbarous As : which 
have been committed in Treland. Cruelty is anargument of a Coward , nat «f , 
Heroical Nature, But it ill becomes the Obſerver to inveigh againſt the Jeſuits 
until he have firſt taken the beam out of his own eye. He that ſhall compare 4; 
man or Parſons the Feſuit with this Obſerver , cither for dangerous p2litions or yi. 
rulent detraftions, may ſay aut Philo Platonizat , aut Plato Philonizat, Good wins 
jump. The Obſerver doth but ſup up what Parſons and ſome others had diſpor. 
ged before , that he might vomit it up again. When once the bankes are broke 
itis hard for him that was the cauſe of the inundation to preſcribe limits to it, Had 
the Obſerver and his Partners been as much the major part of England as the p;. 
pilts were of Ireland , we ſhould have ſeen what men they were. In the mean 
time the Obſerver hath given a Caution , that whileſt Chriſtians remain in a Prim. 
tive condition , that is, are the weaker part and want ſtrength, it is diſcretion (nor 
duty ) to conceal themſelves. The Iriſþ Rebellion is againit the Authority of the 
King, not againſt his Perſon , this both againſt his Perſon and Authority : the hi 
ſeck a Liberty of Conſcience to themſelves , theſe not onely a Liberty , but to in. 
oſe a necellity upon all others: the Iriſh defire a capacity of preferment, yet x 
his Majeſties diſcretion to cull out whom he pleaſeth 3 theſe men will be their own 
carvcrs and not leave the King ſuch a Latitude : the Jriſ» fight againſt men of ano- 
ther Religion , of another Nation; we like Wild Beaſts tight Protcſtant again( Pro- 
teſtant , Engliſhman againſt Engliſþman, Brother againſt Brother , Parent again| 
Child : they fight for to recover what they had loft, we fight to looſe what we 
have: they know what they fight for , the greateſt part of us fight for we know 
not what: like the two Paduan Brethren , the one ſuppoſing he had as many oxen 
as there were Starrs, and the other ſuppoſing that he had a Paſture as large as the 
Heavens the mortal quarrel between them was , whether the ones concited oxen 
might fecd in the others ſuppoſed ground. But believe it, they that cannot make 
rational men underſtand, why they put them by the ears together , have ſecret rea 
ſons to themſelves , that they dare not manifeſt to others. 

The Laſt paſſage concerning Feland is an anſwer to his Majeſties objeStion, that 
if the major part of both Houſes in Ireland , ſhould vote a danger to their Religion, on 
that Kingdom , and thereupon by Ordinance ſettle the Militia , in the hands of ſuch perſon! 
as they may confide in , of the Roman Communion \, they had the ſame grounds and 
pretences that our men have. The Obſerver anſwers, that this is improperly urged, 
for England and Ircland are the ſame Dominion. That there is as true and intimate at 
Union betwixt them , as between England and Wales. And though they do not meet in 
one Parliament, yes their Parliaments to ſome purpoſes , are not to be held ſeveral; And 
therefore if the Papiſts in Ireland were ſtronger and had more votes , yet they would want 
Authority to overrule any thing voted and eſtabliſhed here in England. The reaſon why 
the minor part in all ſuffrages Tubſeribes to the major, is that blood may not be ſhed, fir 
in probability the major part willprevail, elſe ſtrife and blood-ſhed would be endleſs, where 
fore the major part in Ireland ought to fit down and acquieſce , becauſe Ireland is it 8 
ſeveral Monarchy from England. Nor is that @ major part of Ireland and England w, 
for if it were , it would give Law to us , as we now give Law there , and their Statutes 
would be of as much virtue here as ours are there, Cc. | 

Such DoGtrine as this, hath helped to bring poor Ireland, to that miſerable condi- 
tion, wherein now it is. Will you hear with patience, what the Iriſs themſelves lay 
of this? If any ordinance may be impoſed upon us, without an approbative, or 0 
much as a receptive power in our ſelves, where is our Liberty then ? our Govert- 
ment is meerly arbitrary, our condition is flaviſh. We had Magna Charts granted to 
us as well as England, and ſince that time, all other Liberties and Priviledges of the 
Engliſh Subje& : ſhall that, whith is ours be taken from us , without our own AR, 
or our own fault, and we never heard either in our perſons or by our protors? We 
deſire the Obſerver to remember what he ſaid before , That which concerns all , ought 
#0 be approved by all ; We have no Burgeſſes nor repreſentatives there : and that it 5 
unnatural for any Nation 10 contribute its own inherent puiſſance , meerly to ſupport S lave- 
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Minor part be denyed a Liberty to diſculs or vote at all ? as we deny not bur the 
Kingdom of Feland is United and Incorporated to the Crown of England : So we 
underſtand not » by what right any power derived from the Engliſh Subject, can cx- 
end it (elf over us. That power which they have over us is relative , as they are 
the Kings Council , wherein he confides : or by virtue of his Delegation to his 
adges repreſenting his own Perſon. Thus they, 

For farther Anſwer. Firſt , this is a meer triffling and declining of the Force of 
his Majelties Argument , which lyes not in this, whether Ireland be a diſtin& King- 
om: but ſuppoſing it to be a diſtindt Kingdom ( as without donbt teither is or 
might be, ) whether that in ſuch a caſe as is propounded by his Majclty it were 
1wtul for them to aſſume ſuch a power contrary to the Law of God and of Nati- 
0ns3 Or if Ireland were as much bigger than Exgland as France is, ( itis no [trange 
thing for a greater Kingdom to be Conquered by a lefſe , ) whether in ſuch a caſe 
they might give Law to us, or their Statutes be of as great virtue here, as oursare 
there, meerly becauſe it is ſo voted , by the major part of the repreſentative body. 
An abſurd incredible aflertion. 

Secondly , There is not the like reaſon of Ireland and Wales. Wales is incircled 
with the ſame Sea , a part of the fame Iſland, and originally in the dayes of the 
Britains, a Branch of the ſame Kingdom. Wales was incorporated to the Rezlm 
of England by Act of Parliament 27. Henrici 8. cap. 26, ſo was not Ireland. 
Wales have their Peers and Burgeſſes fitting in the Engliſh Parliament : fo hath not 
feland, Wales hath no diſtin& Parliaments of its own: but Ireland hath. 

Thirdly , As the Iriſh readily grant , that their Common Law is the ſame with 
ours : ſo they will not cafily believe , that the Engliſh Statutes are all of force in 
ſeland, What all? even to an Ad of Subſidies? who ever heard that. It is 
true, there hath been a queſtion moved among ſome Lawyers, and thoſe perhaps 
who were not the moſt concerned or verſed in it , of the Engliſh Statutes , what 
Statutes and in what cales , and how far they are binding to the Iriſþ Subje& ? bur 
[ have not heard their opinion was (o high as the Obſerver's , or that ever the Bell 
was rung, out yet. It all Engliſh Statutes be of force in Jreland, what need was 


their for Henry the Seventh to make an expreſs Statute in Ireland to authoriſe and - 


introduce all the Engliſh Statutes before his time to be of force in that Kingdom? 
this At had been ſupervacancous and ſuperfluous. And fince that time we (ce ma- 
ny Statutes of force in England, that are of no force at all in Ireland : and many 
both before and fince that time of force in Ireland, that have no power in England. 

Laſtly, This Obſerver might be well one of Father Garnet*s Diſciples 3 When he 
was asked about the Powder Treaſon; whether it was lawful to take away ſome 
lanocents with many Nocents ? he anſwered, yes, ſo it was compenſated by a 
preater benefit or profit, which may perhaps be true ſometimes ( as in time of war) 
accidentally, in publick and neceſſary , but not in private and voluntary Agents. 
$ the Obſerver makes profit and ſtrength , to be the onely rule and meaſure of all 
Attions of State: Juſtice and piety are baniſhed by an Oftraciſm'out of his Etopia. 
This is to enſlave reaſon, and crown bodily ſtrength; to filence Law and Juſtice, 
and to deifie force and power. 

The Obſerver is every where girding at the Clergy: it is well that his new ſaper- 
ſfition reverſed , will allow them that name. Have they not great cauſe to thank 
him , as the poor Perſians did their King , when they were condemned , That he 
was pleaſed to remember them ? Sometimes he ſcoffs at the Tribe : There were ſe- 
ditious Schiſmaticks of all Tribes. Sometimes he derides their Pulpiting, ( it may 
be he likes a Chair better ) becauſe they teach a Divine Prerogative , which note wii 
derftand but theſe ghoſtly Counſellers , who alwayes expreſs ſufficient enmity and antipatby 
to publick atis and patts of men, He that accufeth another, ſhould firtt examine him- 
{elf, 1 do not believe that ever there was any Divine in the World, that made Kings 
ſuch unlimited Creatures , as this Obſerver doth the People. I have read ſome Di- 
ſcourles of this Subje&t , but I did never ſee any one fo pernicious to a ſetled Socie- 
ty of men, or ſodeltructive to all humane compadts , as this ſeditious brendle of Ob- 
ſervations , which makes the Law of Salus popul:, to bea diſpenſation trom Heaven, 
tor the breach of all oaths of Allegiance, and all other obligations whatſoever , 
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which meaſures Jultice by the major part , and makes ſtrength and power the By 
of that which is lawful, which gives the People the laſt Judgment of necelhty, ; 
upo nthis Judgment, a power to riſe in Arms, It any Divine have unwittingly fj 

ped into any ſuch errours, in not diſtinguſhing between an abſolute and relpe&iye 
Soveraignty, ( which I can hardly believe,) yet the Obſerver might have held his 
peace for ſhame the one is ſo intent upon the Law of God, the other upon theLay 
of Nature , that they both forget the known Laws of the Land, 


The calling of Eſpecially he ſhews his ſpleen againſt Biſhops , ſometimes calling them Popiſh Bi. 
Biſhops not ſhops, If Popery were as ancient as Epiſcopacy , the Obſerver might ſhake his car; 


Popilh, 


Lords y eru: 
lams confideer 
rations. 


at it to (mall purpoſe. Sometimes he ſtiles them the Prelatical Fattion, If that he ; 
FaQion which is cllabliſhed by the Fundamental Law of the Land , and tath ever 
been a radicated order of the Kingdom , what may a man think of his reverery 
Coachmen and Button-makers , and the reſt of that diverſified Schiſmatica] Fry ? 
Sometimes he makes Levi and Simeon , Hierarchiſts and Papiſts , the Heads of the 
main Malignants, I hope the Obſerver will allow ſome Government in the Church 
cither of Councils, or Synods, or Aſſemblies, or Conſiſtories, or Senates, or Pros 
byteries, either Dioccſan, as it is at Genevaz or Parochial , as it is in the Log. 
Countries : Either of Preſidents, or Moderators, or Viſiters » Pattors, Door 
Curate or not Curate, Elders perpetual or annual , Deacons, Widows , or ſome 
of them, for they are not very well agreed about any of theſe : In one place Elder 
are Commillioners to the Seigniory, are placed and diſplaced by the Magiltrate 
take an oath of obedience to the Magiſtrate ; in other places the King, hath not b 
much as the place of a Lay-Elder , except he be choſen. Or perhaps the Obſerver 
is for none of all theſe ways, but as errant an Independent in the Church, as he de. 
ſires to be in the Commonwealth. Here are many things very conſiderable in thi 
buſineſs. 

Firſt , That in doubtful caſes , melior eſt conditio poſſidentis , Poſſellion is a rong 
plea, eſpecially if it be of long continuance, as this of Epiſcopacy.is , ever (ince 
Chriſtianity was planted in this Kingdom. This is certain , Britiſh Biſhops have 
been of note in Forreign Coyncils , fince the ſecond Council of Arles , whichis 
above Thirteen hundred years: to ſay nothing of Ariſtobulus, mentioned in the Epi. 
ſtle to the Romans , whom ſome good Authours make a Biſhop in this Iſland, They 
that ſhall go about to ſhake in pieces ſuch an ancient Inſtitution, which was hrought 
into the Church either by the authority , or at leaſt, by the approbation of the A- 
poſtles , had need to bring clear proofs, not blind conjeRtures , about which they 
themſelves cannot agree one with another. - Biſhops flouriſhed long in this King 
dom, even when the Britiſh Church enjoyed the Cyprian priviledge, and acknow- 
ledged no ſubjeRion to any Forreign Sce whatſoever. 

Secondly , That which the Obſerver faith of Monarchy , that our Laws ar lid 
ed and.Cabinetted in it , in ſuch manner, that the wounding of the one is the bleeding of 
the other , ( though he forgets it throughout his Diſcourle,)) is likewiſe true of Epi- 
ſcopacy, that it is woven and riveted into the Body of our Law. Hear a Witne 
beyond exception , For the Government of Biſhops, T for my part not prejudging the pre- 
fidents of other Reformed Churches , do hold it warranted by the Word of Gol and by the 
praftice of the ancient Church in the better times , and much more convenient for King 
doms , than parity of Miniſters , or Government by Synods. And preſently after, I # 
worth nothing that the Scripture ſaith ,Tranſlato Sacerdotio, neceſle eſt ut & Legis fat 
Tranſlatio: It is not poſſible in reſpe of the great and near ſympathy between the State 
Civil, and the State Eccleſiaſtical , to makg ſo main an alteration in the Church, but it 
would have a perillows operation upon the Kingdom; and therefore it is fit that Controverſit 
be in peace and ſilence, It would not be forgotten what was citcd before, out ot 
Cartwright , That as the Hangings mult be ſhaped according to the Houſe, So muli 
the Civil Government be conformed to the Government of the Church. The Ant 
baptiſts began with Biſhops , but at length the Emperour was with them but Cav 


. bus & Gandavo, Charles of Gant. I leave it tc others to judge , by what fate or for- 


tune it comes to paſs beyond the Sea, that whereſvever any othcr Regiment of the 
Charch takes place , if the Favourer of it be the major part, and have power in their 
hands, it cither finds or makes a popular Statcz every man's own imagination - 
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ſupply him with inſtances. And this may be the reaſon why Calvin ( a wiſe man 
:n an Epilile to the King of Polonia, doth repreſent , not the Diſciplinarian , but 


Epiſcopal Government as fitter for Monarchies. Having, ſhewed the Regiment of 


che Primitive Church by Patriarchs , Primates, and Biſhops, he proceeds thus ; As 
if at this day one Archbiſhop ſhould be over the Tlluſtrious Kingdom of Polonia , not- to 


Epift. 160: 


Jomineer over the reſt, or arrogate their right unto bimſelf , but for orders cauſe, &C. 
And farther, there ſhould be a Biſhop in each City or Province, to attend peculiarly to 
the preſervation of Order , ( mark his reaſon, ) even as Nature it ſelf doth difiate 
tous , that in every Colledge one ought to be choſen , upon whom the principal care of the 


Colledge ſhould reſt. 


Thirdly , Epiſcopacy is not onely ancient and cemented into our Laws , but 
alſo was Univerſally received , without any oppoſition, or ſo much as a queſtion 
throughout the whole Chriſtan World, among all ſorts of Chriſtians of what Com- 
munion or Profeſſion ſoever they were, Grecian , Latin, Ruſſian, Armenian, A- 
byſine , &c. yea even among thoſe who by reaſon of the great diſtance and re- 
motenels of their Countries , never heard of the Pope , nor of the name of Rome , 
ever ſince the Apoſiles did tread upon the face of the Earth until this laſt century of 


years3 {o far it is from being a Relick of Popery. And the Obſerver is challenged 


co name but one Church, or ſo much as one poor Village, throughout the Whole 


World , from the days of the Apoltles, till the Year ot Chritt 1500. that ever 


was Governed without a Biſhop ( I except the Acephali or ſuch diſordered per- 
ſons that had no Government at all : ) or to name but one Lay-Elder, or one Am- 
bulatory Biſhop that Governed by turn or courſe in the Primitive times , in the 
whole Catholick Church , before the Year 1536. when Calvine came to Geneva, 
We tind the proper and particular names of Apoliles, Evangeliſts, Biſhops , Pres- 
byters and Deacons, in the Scriptures, in Councils, in Ecclehiaſtical Hiſtories, in 
the Fathers: if he and- all his Friends be not able out of all theſe Authorities to 
name one particular Lay-Elder or Ambulatory Biſhop the reaſon mutt be, becauſe 
there never was ſuch a Creature i# rerum natrra, And his Elders in St. Ambroſe 
and St.” Ferome , are much miſtaken 3 how ſhould they be otherwiſe, the one Au- 
thor beivg a Biſhop himſelf , and the other deducing Biſhops in Alexandria from St. 
Mak, and telling us plainly ( that which we find to be true, ) that without Epi- 
lopal Authority, there will be as many Schiſms as Prieſts in the Ghurch ? The Hicrarchiſis 
(a he calls them ) will be contented to wave all other Authors, and be tryed by 
either of theſe, The Seven Angels in the Revelation cap,; 2.and 3. cannot be the Se- 
ven Churches , ſor the Angels and Churches are plainly diſtinguiſhed, Rev. 1. 20. 
but it mult be the Seven Biſhops of the Churches. Theſe were not Parochial Chur- 
ches, each of them had many Paſtors, and many particular Flocks. Bezz conte(- 
ſeth that theſe Angels were Preſidents over the other Presbyters : but he believes 
not they had a priority of Power, or that this Preſidency was permaneut, but went 
by courſe, If the Government went by turns, I would gladly know , why one 

of them is called an Angel more than the other. Surely he that reads the Seven E- 

pitles, how ſome of them are commiended for their conſtancy and perſeverance in 

their Government, and others reprehended for ſuffering Hereticks to continue in 

their Churches , will find ſufficient ground in every one of theſe Epiſtles to believe 

that they were not changeable every week, or Moneth , or Quarter of a Year : 

but conſtant and permanent+ Governours,, : having power of Juriſdiction to repreſs 

abuſes ; otherwiſe why are they taxed for the abuſes done in their Dioceſſes , if it 

were not in their power-to remedy them ?,. And if he will give credit to the Teſti- 

mony of the Primitive Fathers, be may/ftind both who ſundry of theſe Angels or Bi= 

ſhops were, and alſo who were their Succeſfours. . 

Fourthly , chough in ſuch variety of new Forms of Church Regiment, he hath 
not exprefſed himſelt to what form he inclines , ſaving that in one place he (peakes 
of a Junto of Divines, ( I cannot think but himſelf would have the naming of 
them : ) yet we will ſuppoſe that which we are far from believing , that a tew 
green heads ſee more than all the Fathers, and Councils, and Schoolmen 3 and that 
the Obſerver's buſie working brain , could mold a Church better than all the A- 
poliles, Notwithſtanding all this , St. Awſtins rule to Fanuarixs is very conlide- 
rable, 


Epiſt. adEva, 


griums. 
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rable 3 it you will not err, do that which I uſe to do, to whatſoever Church I come 
1 apply my ſelf to the Ceremonies thereof : He would have added the Diſcipline at 
if there had been ſundry forms , but there was none but Epiſcopacy then in the 
World. God js a Merciful God , and looks upon his Creatures with all Prejudice 
of Education , Habitation , &c. Faction is more offenſive to him , and Breach of 
Charity more dangerous to the Soul, than any unknown errour in Diſcipline; much 
more where the errour is but ſuppoſed or _ , and the Schiſm apparent. Now 
tor the Diſcipline of the Church of England , all men know and grant that it hath 
ever been Epiſcopal. In the publick Liturgy of our Church , contirmed by AQ 
of Parliament, We pray for Biſhops. In our Book of ordination confirmed by the 
fame Authority , itis dire&ly afirmed , as evident by Scriptures and Ancient Au. 
thors, that from the time of the Apoſtles there have ever been theſe Orders of Miniſter, in 
Chrifts Church, Biſhops Prieſts, and Deacons, and that theſe orders are appointed by the 
Holy Ghoſt. In our book of Articles, which contains the received DoGtine of our 
Church, ( and therefore without doubt comes within the compaſs of our late Pro- 
ceſtation, } the ſame Book of ordination is maintained , and it is plainly affirmed 
That there is nothing contained in it , which is either ſuperſtitions or ungodly, 1n the 
Apology of our Church , publiſhed to the whole Chriſtian World , and by all 
Protettant Churches approved and applauded, We declare that we believe that there 
be diverſe Degrees of Miniſters in the Church , whereof ſome be Deacons , ſome be Priek; 
ſome Biſhops. Which being ſo, it deſerves ſome conſideration , which King James 
faith in the later end of his Proclamation for Uniformity , Sch is the unquiemeſi and 
wſtedfaſtneſi of ſome diſþrſitions , affefling every year new forms of things, asif they 
ſhould be followed in their unconſtancy, would make all aGions of States ridiculous and con- 
temptible, whereas the ſtedfaſt maintaining of things by good advice eſtabliſhed , i the 
weal of the Commonwealth. 1 ſhould not inlarge my elt any farther about this con- 
fideration , but for two reaſons. The one is, I tind it faid by fome, that ſcurce 
any but Biſhops bave hitherto maintained Biſhops. Take onely three Teſtimonies of 
many 3 they were all members of the Engliſh Church , yet all firangers, agdall 
had lived in places oppoſite to Epiſcopal Government, nene of them either Biſhops 
Prefacero Or their Chaplains , or ExpeCtants. The firſt is King Fames , the moſt Learned 
Chriſtian of Kings , Thave always thought that there ought to be Biſhops in the Church , acard- 
Monarchs. jng to the Apoſtolical inſtitution, and ( by Conſequence ) Divine Ordination. The Second 
is Learned Bcer, a Germane, and imployed in the firſt Reformation of this Church, 
to read Divinity in Cambridge : one that was fo oppoſite to Popery , that after his 
Death , his very bones were taken out of his Grave and burned by the Papitts, 
He is full in many places, take one, From the perpetual Obſervation of the Churches, 
= ey « from tbe very Apoſtles themſelves,we ſee that it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt that among the 
cap, 12: Miniſters , to whom the charge of the Church was eſpecially committed, one ſhould under- 
go a ſingular care of the Churches and the whole Miniſtry , and in that care and ſollici 
tude was before all the reſt , for which cauſe the name of a Biſhop was peculiarly attrib 
ted to the bigheft Procurators of the Church, The Third is Peter Martyr , at the 
ſame time imployed to read Divinity at Oxford 3 having expreſſed his conſent and con- 
currence with St. Ferome concerning Epiſcopacy , he proceeds, $0 far it is from 
ReÞ-ad Gard ,, bring confuſion into the Church , that. rather we follow the ſame way : for there is w 
ad 50. ebze Diocefl with us , or City , where, of many Paſtors , there is not ſome one choſen excellng 
in Learning and experience , whom they'call the Superintendent of the Church, He con- 
wvocates all the reſt, he admoniſheth them, be governs them according to the Word of God, 45 
the State of things requires. The Second reaſon is, that I ſee it lately publiſhed to 
the World in Print, that Dr. Whitakers, Dr. Fulkg , and Dr. Reynolds , were all 
oppugners of Epiſcopacy. Perhaps of Popiſh Epiſcopacy, that is , the abuſe not 
the thing : or of an abſolute neceſſity by Divine Right of ſuch and ſuch an Epilco- 
pacy, indowed with ſuch or ſuch degrees of Power or Preheminence, or of ſuch an 
Epiſcopacy as is held to differ from Presbyterate in the very power of Order : but 
ſarely not of Epiſcopacy it ſelf. I wonder at the impudence of the man. It 153 
bad cauſe which fiands in need to be underpropped with ſuch pious impious frauds, 
and is onely fortified with hideous and palpable Lies: if he fable in this , It him 


have the juſt reward of a Lyar not to be truſted in other matters. And ffi - 
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Dr, Whitakers > Bellarmine objedts againſt the Proteſtants', that they take away Bi- 


ſhops : he anſwers, Neque nos totum Epiſcoporum ordinem damnamus , ut ille falſo ca- Cont. 2.de Ec 


| ed 
n_ Sh p ( that is Bellarmine , we may ſay the Prefacer , ) faſly ſlanders us , but 


Biſhop | 

= falſe Biſhops of the Church of Rome, And about the ſame place, ſpeak- 
Ew 7 onſtitution ; that three Biſhops ſhould be preſent at s Boo 4 
nation of a Biſhop , he affirms that it was « 00d and a Godly ſandion , and fit for 
thoſe good times. Dr. Fulk, expreſſeth himſelf ome , That among the C lergy for or- 
ler and ſeemly Government , there was always one principal to whom the name of Biſhop 
or Superintendent hath been applyed , by long uſe of | the Church : which room Titus ex- 
erciſed in Crete , Timothy in Epheſus, others in other places. That though a Biſhop 
and an Elder is of one Order and Authority in Preaching the Word , and A miniſtring 
the Sacraments : yet in Government , by ancient uſe of Speech, be is onely called a Biſhop, 
who in Scripture 15 called wenodume , neg15%, 1y54un@e, Rom. 12. 8, 1. Tim. 5. 7. 
Heb. 13- 17+ that is the Chief in Government, to whom the Ordination or Conſecration 
by impoſition of hands , was always principally committed. So accorning to Dr. Fulk, 
the name is from man , but the Office trom God. I beſeech thee Reader view the 
three places cited by him at leiſure, and thou ſhalt ſee who are the Rulers and Go- 
vernours and Ruling Elders mentioned in Holy Scriptures, in the Judgement of 
Dr. Fulk, Laſtly, Dr Reynolds is of the ſame mind , that the Elders ordained 
by the Apottles , did chooſe one among them to be preſident of their Company , 
and moderator of their ations, as of the Church of Epheſus though it had ſundry 
Elders and Paſtors to Guide it : yet among theſe ſundry , was there one chief , whom our 
$xviour calleth the Angel of the Church , &c. And this is be whom afterwards in the 
Primitive Church , the Fathers called Biſhop, &c. So that by Dr. Reynolds , though 
not for the name , yet for the thing Epiſcopacy was in the Church, even when 
&, Fobn writ the Revelation,and was approved by ourBleſſed Saviour from Heaven. 
Fifthly, In a difference of ways, every pious and Peaccable Chriſtian , out of 
his Diſcretion and care of his own Salvation , will inquire which is via tutiſimz , 
the afelt way. Now the Szparatiſts themſelves (ſuch as have either Wiſdom or 
Larning , ) do acknowledge that Holy Orders are truly ( that is validly, ) given 
by the Ocdination uſed in our Church , ( I mean not ſuch as either hold no out- 
ward calling to be needtul , as the Anabaptiſts, or mike the Church a mzer D:mo- 
ency , as the Independents: ) but on the other fide, a very great part of the Chri- 
tian World , and among them many Proteſtants, do allow no ordination to bs 
right , but from Biſhops. And even St, Ferome , who of all th2 Fathers makes a 
kit differerence between a Biſhop and a Presbyter , yet faith , Woat c24 a Biſhip do, 
which a Presbyter doth not, except Ordination ? And ſeeing there is required to the 
Eſſence of a Church, firſt, a Paſtor, Secondly , a Flock, Thirdly , a Subordin1- 
tion of this Flock to his Paſtor, where we are not ſure that there is right Ocdination, 
what aſſurance have we that there is a Church 2? I write not this to prejudge or 
Neighbour Churches , I dare not limit the extraordinary opzration of Gods Spirit, 
where ordinary means are wanting, without the default of the perſons 3 he gave his 
Pcople Manga for food whileſt they were in the Wilderne(s, N:ceiliry is a troag 
plea z many Proteſtant Churches lived under Kings and Biſhop3 of another Com- 
munion 3 others had particular reaſons, why thzy could not continue or intro4ace 
Bilhops: but it is not ſo with us. It was as wiſely as charitably ſaid of St, C yprian, 
If any of my Predeceſſours through ignorance or ſimplicity have not holden th ut which our 
Lird bath taught , the Mzrcy of the Lord might pardon them , &c. $9 if any Char- 
chcs through new necellity, or ignorance, or -newfangledneſs , or Covetouſneſs, or 
practiſe of ſome perſons, have ſwerved from the Apoſtolical rule, or primitive inlti- 
tution, the Lord may pardon them , or ſupply the defe&t of man; but we maſt 
not therefore preſume. It is charity to think well of our Neighbours , and good 
Divinity to lo look well to our ſelves. But the chief reaſon is, becauſe I do not 
now make this way to be ſimply neceſſary , but onely ſhew a4 hominem , what is 
ſafeſt where ſo many Chriſtians are of another mind. I know thatthere is great dif- 
rence b2tween a valid and a regular Ordination , and what ſome choife Divines 
do write of caſe of necellity: and for my part am apt to believe, that God looks upon 
his 


pſeudo-Epiſcopos tantum Pontificios, We do not condemn all the order of cleſ. 9. 5. c, 9+ 
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his pcople in mercy, with all their prejudices,and that there is a great Latitude lef ©, 
particular Churches , in the conſtitution of their Ecclchiaſtical Regiment acco h 
ing to the exigence of time and place and perſons , fo as Order and his own wh 
tution be obſerved. . 
Sixthly, thoſe Bleſhings which the Engliſh Nation havereceived from that Orde 
do deſcrve acknowledgment. By them the Goſpel was firſt planted in the mak 
parts of England: by their Doctrine and Blood, Religion was reformed 'and regs. 

red to us: By the Learned writings of them and their Succeſſours , it hath hee 
principally detended; Cranmer , Ridley , Latimer , Hooper, were all Biſhop; by 
verdale exerciſed Epiſcopal Juriſdition, With what indignation do al] good Pro- 
teſtants ſee thoſe Bleſſed men, (tiled now in Print by a young Novice , þaltiy and 
Ld time ſerving Prelates , and common tales to countenance with their proſtituted Granite 
| + ung every Politick fetch. It was truly faid by Seneca, that the moſt contemptible perſons 
: ever have the looſelt Tongues, The Obſerver conteſſeth that Magna Charts W35 
penned by Biſhops 3 ( no 1ll ſervice.) Morton a Biſhop of Ely was the contriver 

and procurer of the Union of the two Roſes 3 ( a Great Blefling to this Nation, ) 

Biſhop Fox was the inſtrument imployed to negotiate and effe& the Union of the 

two Kingdoms. In former diſftrations of this State , Biſhops have been Compo- 

ſers and Peace-makers, according to their Office : now they are contemned, and 

in thcir rooms ſuch perſons arc graced, whoſe Tongues are like that curſed Bay: 

Tree which cauſed Brawling and contention whereſoever it came. England owes 


Inſana Lauru#9 ryany of her Churches, Colledges, _ 


itals , and other Monuments of Picty and 
Charity , to Biſhops. It requires good adviſe before we expel that Order which 


of infidels made us Chriſtians, and that the reaſons ſhould appear to the World, 
An At of any Society how eminent ſoever , wherein are none of the Clergy, nay 
ſooner produce ſubmilſton, than fatisfaQion to the Conſcience. 

Seventhly, we have had long experience of Epiſcopal Government : if it have 
been accidentally Subje& to ſome abuſes, I defire to know what Govcrnmentin 
the world is free from abuſes : yet late and dear experience hath taught us, that 
much of that rigour which we complained of , was in ſome fort neceſſary. Ifthe 
Independents ſhould prevail, who are now ſo buſic breaking down the Walls ofthe 
Church , to bring in the Trojan Horſe of their Democracy , or rather Anarchy; do 
but imagin what a confuſed mixture of Religions we ſhould have : Africke never 
produced ſuch ſtore of diverſited Monſters. But to paſs by them as unworthy of 
our ſtay, and to inſiſt onely in that Form of Church Regiment, which of all cew 
Forms is moſt received. I intend not accidental abuſes, which from ignorant and 
uncxperienced Governours mult needs be many : but ſome of thoſe many giicran- 
ces, which flow eſſentially from the Do@tine it ſelf Firſt for one High 
Commithon we ſhall have a Presbytery, or young High Commillion in 
every Pariſh, Our Biſhops are bound to proceed according to Law : but this 
new Government is meerly arbitrary, bounded by no Law but their own Conſcier- 
ces, It the Biſhops did us wrong we had our remedy by way of appeal or prot 
bition : but they admit no appeal , except to a Synod, which in a ſhort Scion 
cannot hear the twentieth part of juſt grievances. Our Law allows not a Judge to 
ride a Circuit in his own Countrey , leaſt Kindred , or Hatred , or Favour might 
draw him to injuſtice: what may we then expe from ſo many Domeltical Judgs, 
whoſe affeQions are ſo much ſtronger than their reaſons, but ſiding and partillity? 
yet they bluſh not to tell us , that this is the Tribunal of Chriſt : Chriſt hath but one 
Tribunal in Heaven, His Kingdom is not of this World, That theſe are Lows o 
Chriſt : the Laws of Chriſt are immutable, They alter theirs every Synod. That 
their Sentence is the Sentence of Chriſt : alas, there is too much FaCion, and Palon, 
and Ignorance, Heretofore we accuſed the Pope, for ſaying that he had one Cor- 
liftory with Chriſt : do we now go about to ſet up Petty Popes in every Parilt and 
are they alſo become Infallible in their Conſfiſtories , at leaſt in their Conclution, not 
onely in matters of Faith , but alſo of Fa? theſe are general Grievances. | 

In particular , His Majeſty ſhall looſe His Supremacy in cauſes Ecclcfialtic2}, His 
Patronages, His Firſt Fruits, His Tenths ( and worſe than all theſe ) the dependance 
of His Subje&ts 3 he ſhall be Subjeted tothe cenſures of a raw rude Cato, and a kW 
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Artificers : They ſhall loſe their Advowſons ( the people mult ele& their own Mi- 
niſters, ) they (hall hazard their Impropriations: the two eyes of the Kingdom, the 
Univerſities ſhall be put out : The Clergy thall have theirſtraw taken away, and the 
number of their bricks doubled : The people ſhall groan under the Decrees of a 
multicude of 1gnorant unexperienced Governours , be divided into Factions about 
the choice of their Paſtors , be ſubject to cenſure in ſundry Courts for the ſame of- 
#nce, be hurthened with Lay-Elders , who it they pleaſe may expe&, according 
to the Apottolical Inſtitution ( upon their grounds, ) double honour , that is, main- 
cenance:; If there atiſe a private jar between the Parent and the Child, the Husband 
and the Wife , they muſt know it and cenſure it : 


Scire volunt ſecreta domus , atque inde timeri, 


All mzn muſt undergo the danger of contrary commands ', from coordinate 
Judges , than which nothing can be more pernicious to the conſciences or eſtates 
of men, 


=== Nulla bic arcana reve lo, 


Theſe are a part of the Fruits , of their moſt received Government who oppoſe 
Biſhops : if they do not all ſhew themſelves in all places, remember the Obſcrver's 
caution , They wanted power to introduce them as yet. As ſome Plants thrive beſt in 
the ſhade : ſo if this Form of Regiment ſhall agree beſt with the conſtitution of ſome 
leffſer Commonwealths, much good may it do them, fo they will ict us enjoy the 
like favour, 


«= Petimus q; dannſque viciflim. 


Eighthly, thoſe Arguments which they urge out of Scripture againſt Epiſcopa* 
5, are mere mittakes, confounding the power of Superiority it (elf , with the vi- 
tious affectation or Tyrannical abuſe of itz and are none of them to the parpoſe. 
choſe two Texts that are moſt hotly urged, The Kings of the Gentiles exerciſe d1- 
minion over them , but ye ſball not be ſo : and that of St. Peter , Neither as being Lords 
wer God's Heritage , but being —__ to the Flock; do admit as many Aaſwers al- 
moſt as there are words in each of them, but they are not needtul 3 for no man 
that ever I read of, did fay , that Biſhops had any ſuch Deſpotical or Lordly Dos» 
minion annexed to their office , but onely a Fatherly power 3 and if theſe places be 
to be underſtood in that ſenſe which they would have them, they do as much over- 


Luke 22 25, 
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throw all their new Preſidents, and Moderators, and Viſiters, and their whole * 


Presbytery , as they would have them to do Epiſcopacy. Neither Chriit, nor S, Pe- 
ter did ever diſtinguiſh between temporary and perpetual Governours: between the 
Regiment of a ſingle Perſon, and a Society or Corporation. They like not the 
name of Lord, but that of Maſter they love dearly: yet that is forbidden as much as 
the other, Neither be ye called Maſter , for one is your Maſter , even Chriſt, And whilcſt 
they reje&t the Government of a Preſident or chiet Paſtor, yct they Rile their own 
new deviſed Elders, Ruling Elders , and underſtand them Riill in the Scripture by 
name of Governours. 

Ninthly, Waving all theſe and all other advantages of Scriptures, Fathers, Coun- 
cls, Hiſtories, Schoolmen: becauſe it is alledged, that all other Protcliant Chur- 
chez are againſt Epiſcopacy, Iam contented to joyn the iſſue , Whether Biſhops or 
no Biſhops have the major number of the Proteſtant Votes. Firſt, The practice of 
all the Proteſtant Churches in the Dominions of the King, of Sweden and Deamark, 
and the moſt of them in High Germany , do plainly prove itz cach of which Thrce 
ingly, is almoſt as much as all the Proteſtant Churches which want Biſhops, put 
top2ther, ( to ſay nothing of his Majeſties Dominions, ) all theſe have their Biſhops 
Or Superintendents , which is all one. Bat for the point of practice , hear Reve= 
rend Zanchy, a Favourer of the Diſciplinarian way , In E:cleſiss Proteſtantinm nan de- 


ſunt reipſa Epiſcopi, &c. In the Churches of Proteſtants, Biſhops and Archbiſhops are not 
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really wanting , ( whom changing the good Greek Names into bad Latine Names ) the 
call Superintendents, and general Superintendents, Where neither the good Greek <_ 
nor bad Latine names take place, yet there alſo there uſe to be ſome principal Perſons 7 
whoſe hands almoſt all the Authority doth reſt, Neither is their practice difzgrecing 
from their Do&rine. To begin with thoſe who hiſt were honoured with the w__ 
of Proteſtants , who ſvbſcribed the A»gytan Confetlion , among whom were w—— 
Dukes of Saxony, two Dukes of Luneburge , the Marqueſs of Brandburge, the Prince 
of Anbalt, and many other Princes , Republicks , and Divines: Thus they , Faci- 
le poſkent Epiſcopi legitimam obedientiam retinere, Sc, Biſhops might eaſily retain lonfu! 
obedience, if they did not urge us to kgep Traditions , which with a good conſcience eauny 
Cap. ſept. de be kept. Again, Nunc non id agitur, 8c. It is not now ſought , that the Government h, 
poteſt Eccleſ. taken away from Biſhops, but this one thing is deſirgd , That they will ſuffer the Goſpel ts ls 
purely taught , and rel:aſe ſome few obſervances , which canno% be kept without ſin, This 
general Confctſion may ſtand for a Thouſand Witneſſes, under which all the Pro- 
teltants in Germany did ſhelter themſelves. To this I may add the Apology for the 
ſame Confetlion , Hac de re in hoc Conveutu, 8c. We bave often teftified of this matter 
Cap. de num |, , 4 :th all h be Fecle ; 
G uu Saer. this Meeting , that we efire with all our hearts, #0 conſerve the Eccleſiatical policy, 
and the Degrees made in the Church by Humane Authority. Again , This our will, pull \ 
excuſe us both before God and all the World, that it may not be imputed to us, that the Au. 

' Harm conſe, thority of Biſhops was weakyed by our means, The Confelhion of Saxony is ſubſcribed 
SeF 19-Þ2299 by Seventeen Superintendents or Biſhops. The Swevick Confettion is ſo far from op- 
Harm, _ poſing the ftiritual power of the Prelates, that they do not exclude them from ſecular 
Sect, Ui, P19 Government 3 and complaineth of great wrong done to their Churches , as if they 

did ſeek, to reduce the power of Eecleſiaſtical Prelates to nothing : And molt plainly they 

declare for the Ecclchiaſtical Jurifdiftion of Biſhops, in the 33. Chapter of the ſecu- 

lar Magiſtrate. I might produce the Articles of the Proteſtants, and more Con- 

fellions , and many Witneſſes to this purpoſe, if it were needful. But perhaps 

ſome ſay, That theſe are all Lutherans, and no good Proteſtants. That were 

ſtrange indeed, that they who made the proteſtation, and from thence were called 

Proteltants , keeping themſelves to the ſame grounds, ſhould becorne no Proteſtants; 

and they who made no proteſtation, nor have right to the name, but by communi- 

on with them , ſhould become the onely Proteſtants. But to fatisfie them in this 

—_ 

Upon the words of the Anguſtan Confeſhon , before recited , the obſervations {et 

forth in the name of the French and Belgick Churches , at the later end of the Har- 

obſ, 2 mony of Confeſſions, do divide Biſhops into Three kinds. 1. Apoftolical, of Or- 

der not of Degree , cornmon toall the Miniſters of the Word. 2, Humane, both 

of Order and of Degree , which they confeſs to be ancient , and defined , and cir- 

cumſcribed with many old Canons. 3. Tyrannical , in'the Church of Rome,war- 

dring, not onely without the Word of God, but alſo extra Canones equiſſimos,with- 

out thoſe moſt equal or juſt Canons, which laſt they abominate ; but of this more 

obj in the next Conſideration. They fay farther , that it is the office of Godly Mag 
13%  flratcs, to ſechow far it may be expedient for Biſhops , to have ſome kind of civil 
obſ,r, Dominion : and upon the Saxoxick, Confelhon they acknowledge , that Biſhops ny 
make Laws belonging to order and decency, ſo it be not done arbitrarily, but by the jug 

ment of a lawſul $ynod;, and what do we ſay more? You have alſo ſeen the contel- 

ſion of the Church of England , direRly for Epiſcopacy, which neverthele(s ws 0 

Pet, Mart, Ep approved and applauded by the Tigurine Divines, That they made no end of praiſing } 
ad Jeyellum, it , that they judged nothing to bave been publiſhed more perfeA in thoſe days , that they 
promiſe themſelves that the Proteſtant Church ſhall never want a Champion, ſo long i 

Authour thereof did live; yet it was both for Biſhops, and by a Biſhop. , Calum ws 

no Lutheran, yet he ſubſcribed the Auguſtan Confetlion, or the Apology for it, © 

both. And in his Inftitutions , he deſcribeth at large the Regiment of the Primitiie 

Lib 4. cap. 4 Church , after the days of the Apoſtles , That though the Biſhops of thoſe times, expre|- 
Sect. 1234. ſed more in their Canons, than was expreſied in the Word of God , yet they compoſed 
whole Oeconomy of the Church with that caution , that it may eaſily appear that it had at 
moſt nothing ſtrange from the Word of God : That in each City , the Presbyters did chu: 
one of their number, t9 whom they gave the Title of Biſhop , ſpecially leaſt diſſenſo1 might 
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firing from equality, 4s commonly it comes to paſs, He ſhews out of St. Ferome , That 


this [n{titution WAS 4s ancient in Alexandria , as from $1, Mark. He proceeds to 
cw the end of Archbiſhops , and the conſtitution of Patriarchs: and concludes, 
That this kind of Government ſome called an Hierarchy , by a name improper , at leaſt 
not wſed in theScripture:vut if we paſs by the nHameand look wpon the thing it ſelf ws ſhall 
find that the ancient Biſhops did go about to deviſe no other F orm of governing the Chureh, 
han that which God bath preſcribed in bis Word. There might be ſundry other places 
alledged out ofhis Epiltles, and other his leſs occaſional pieces: whereot one Icannot 
omit, at preſent to be found in that very platform of Reformation which he preſent- 
-d to the Empcrour, Princes, and States Aſſembled at Speyr., Talem nobjs Hierarchiam, 
&c, If they produce us ſuch an Hierarchy in which the Biſhops are ſo above others, that they 
ds not refuſe to be under Chriſt, that they depend on bim as their onely head, and live to 
him, in which they ſo maintain brotherly fellowſhip, that they are bound together by no other 
kuot,than that of bis truth, then mult I confeſs that there is no Anathema , which they are 
wot worthy »f , if there be any ſuch , who obſerve it not with the greateſt obedience, 
Zanchy delivers the very fame grounds, and adds, That nothing is more cer- 


# 
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tain than this , That Epiſcopacy was received into the Church , communi conſenſu gg 07ſervars 


rotius Reipublice Chriltianz, with the common conſent of the whole Chriſtian Commen- 
wealth : That it was free for them to do ſo: That it was done for boneſt and juſt cauſes : 
That it cannot be miſlikgd : That thoſe things which are defined and received by the Godly 


' Fathers, congregated in the name of the Lord , by the common conſent of all, without any 


cmtradiftion to the Holy Scriptures , though they be not of the ſame Authority with the 
Scriptures , yet they are from the Holy Ghoſt. Quz hujuſmodi ſunt , ea. ego impro- 
bare nec velim , nec audeam bona conſcientia , Sch as be bad neither Will , nor confi- 
dence , nor conſcience to diſallow. Which very place being urged by Sarravia againlt 
bez, he cloſeth with it, A quo minime certe diſſentimus, cum Epiſc'patum illum mere 
Divinum &- Apoſtolicum, ab humano, non quaſi ſit illa inter ſe repugnantia, ſed tantum 
ut diverſa & imparis auftoritatis diſcernimus. From which opinion ot Zanchy we do 
rot diſſent, nor diſtinguiſh that Apoſtolical and merely Divine Epilcopa- 
<, from this other which is humane, as it they were repugnant one to another , 
bur-oucly diverſe and of unequal Authority. The ſame Book is full of ſuch places 
9nd fi nunc Eccleſie Anglicant inftawrate, &c. If the Englilh Reformea Churches doe 
ww (tand underpropped with the Authority of Biſhops and Archbiſhops , as it hath come to 
paſs in our memories , that they have had Men of that Order , not onely notable Martyrs, 
but moſt excelent Paſtors and Dotiors ;, let them enjoy that ſingular bleſſing , which I pray 
Gad may be perpetual to them. And cl{ewhere ſpeaking of humane Epiſcopacy (as 
he is pleaſed to call it, ) he adds, © ſane fruantur , S&c. Which let them enjoy who 
erſwade themſelves that the right uſe of it may be obſerved by them, And again , Ab- 
ſt ut bunc ordinem,&c, Far be it from me to reprebend this Order as raſhly or proudly ere- 
bed, though it be not a Divine or merely Apoſtolical conſtitution : whereof rather no man 
can deny that there may be great uſe, as long as good and holy Biſhops are over the Church; 
let them enjoy it therefore that will and can. 
in: it was not the unlawtulneſs of the Order, but the inconſittency with the pretent 
State of Geneva, which excluded it thence. And having ſpoken of the Apoſioli- 
cal Canon , and the Superiority of the Archbiſhop above his Fellow-Biſhops , he 
conclules, Did aliud bic (taturtur, &c. What elſe is bere decreed, but that Order which 
we deſire to be reſtored in all Churches ? 

It appears then plainly , by the confellions of Proteſtant Churches, by the Te- 
ſtimonics of the moſt Learned Divines, yea, even of thoſe that lived under ano- 
ther Government , that if Biſhops be not neceſſary , yet at the leaſt they are Law- 
ful. It appears that three parts of four of the Protcltant Churches , have cicher 
Biſhops or Superintendents , which is all one: and that thoſe Churches which have 
neither , yet they have ſome Principal men, Primarios, which have as much Pow- 
er 2s Biltops, viis & modis, But if we ſhould be contented to leave three parts 
of Proteſtants to joyn with the Fourth , ſhall we find them unanimous in this? No 
luch thing, The Helvetian and other Churches aſcribe the Governmen: of the 


- Church to the Magiſtrate, and allow no Lay-Elders: but Geneva and her Daugh- 


ters to their Presbyteries., yet neither the Mother is like the Daughters , nor the 
Daughters very like one another 3 as hath been ſh2wed in part before in this Tre1- 
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tiſe : and the independents are for neither of theſe wayes: And all Learned men 9; 
acknowledge our Engliſh Epiſcopacy to be Lawful , yea even the preſent Prefid G 
and Paltcrs of Geneva'do the ſame. So it we defire conſent either of Proteſtany 
in particular, or of Chriftians in General , yea of the whole Catholick Sybak. 
cal Church, it is beſt for ns to keep us where we are. , 

My Tenth and Laſi Conſideration raiſcth higher, that according to their ground 
who have becn the greateſt Oppugners of Epiſcopacy , the Government of a. 
Engliſh Biſhops is not onely lawtul, but for the moſt part neceſſary , not onely ms 
ccfiary but even an Apoſtolical and Divine Inſtitution. This ſeeming Paradox i 
yct moſt certain, and their oppoſition hath been but beating the air. For the _ 
cr maniteltation whereof, we muſt know, 

Firſt, that the greateſt impugners of Epiſcopacy, do not ſeck to bring ſuch x 
Parity into the Church , but that by the Ordinance of God and Diftate of Nature, one 
Presbyter ought to be Preſident above the reſt, Ex Dei ordinatione perpetua , wee; 
furt , ft & erit , ut in Presbyterio quiſpiam & loco & dignitate primus , altioni 
nande prefit, cum eo quod iffi Divinins attributum eſt jure, It was, it is, itever (hal 
be ncccffary , by the perpetual Ordinance of God , that ſome one in the Presbyte- 
ry as chict both in place and Dignity , beſet over the ation to govern it. He faith 
that cven then , whileſt the appellation of Biſhops and Presbyters was common 
yct the Presbytery had ſunm aliquem primum rmenrsrs Presbyterum, Some one to 
be thcir ruling or Preſidential Presbyter. He faith St, Ferome did not ſo dote a5 
dream that no one of the Presbytery was ſet over the whole company in the Apoſtolick time; 
and takes it as a great injury , that any man ſhould think that they did go about to 
aboliſh omnem uni Epiſcopen , in vel ſupra eeteros compresÞyteros , all ſuperſpedion 
or ſuperintendency of one above his Compresbyters. To the ſame purpoſe faith 
Calvine, it is no marvel that the Twelve Apoſtles had one among them to govern 
the reſt; this we have from nature , the diſpoſition of Men requires it, that in che- 
ry Company though they be equal in power , yet one ſhould be as Moderator, 

Secondly , they teach ( notwithſtanding their drowſfie , groundleſs , new-hat- 
ched conceit, that this Preſidency went fuccelhvely by turnsamong the Presbyters,) 
that cither in the days of the Apoftles , or immediatly from them , this Epiſepe or 
office of ſuperintendency , became EleQtive and perpetual to one man, 9uid eerte, 
reprebendi nec poteſt nec debet , which certainly neither can , nor ought be blamed; 
eſpecially ſeeing this ancient Cuſtom was obſerved in the famous Church of Alexandria 
Fam inde a Marco Evangeliſta , Even from $t. Mark the Evangeliſt, So as the Of- 
fice is of Divine Inſtitution, the Form of Application onely is human : yetnot 
mcerly humzn neither , Humanum non ſiimpliciter tamen, ſed comparate, nulla cum Patrum 
& tot Feclefiarum injuria appellavero, T may call it human not ſimply , but comparatively 
without injury to the Fathers, or ſo many Churches : indeed all the Churcheiath 
World, and all the Fathers that ever were. 

Thirdly, This Preſidency of Order , which they give to one man , even upon 
their own grounds is not deſtitute of all kind of Command and Power. He hath 
jus regende communis aGionis , a right to moderate the ation of the Colledge, or to 
govern* the common aGtion, and that certis legibus , according to certain Laws 
Firlt , a right to moderate the aftion , that is , to convocate the Presbyters, to appoint 
the time and place , to propoſe matters , to colle& the Suffrages either by himſelf 
or by ſuch as he appoints, to pronounce Sentence, Secondly , certis Legibus , ac- 
cording, to certain Laws; this brings us to the true queſtion where the water ſticks: 
The Law of God and the Lawful conſtitutions of the Church , mult be the jult 
mtaſure and limits of this preſidents commands, of His compresbyters obedience. 
So that Tyrannical abſolute Arbitrary power which is uſurped by the Biſbop 
of Rome and his Inſtruments , is rejected by all parties on the one fide , and all 4 
narchy , Ataxy and diſorder on the other fide; yet this is not all. 

Fourthly , This Prefident hath another power by Divine Right , or at leaſt by 
Divine Right is capable of another power : that is, not onely to moderate the 
whole a&ion by his Authority , but alſo to execute that which is decreed by commu 
conſent. Neither can this exccutive Power 'in reaſon be limited to the meer cxeci- 
tion of perſonal Decreces, concerning particular perſons ; but every where it &x- 
tends it ſelf to preparatory aGions and mattcrs of Form. Neither doth it reli = 
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but admits, or-at"1calt may admit a greater Latitude , even to the execution of 

[awsz eſpecially where the Law is clear, the Fact notorious or evidently proved , 

where Succellion and the publick are not concerned , where the preſence of the 

whole Colledge is not ſo uſeful or convenient, and might rather incomber than 
expedite the bulinels 3 and all this more or leſs according to their certain Laws , the 

{-veral conſtitutions of ſeveral Churches : always to the whole Body of the Clergy, 
or thoſe who by eleRion or preſcription do repreſent them , the power of making 

and altering Laws and Canons Eccleſiaſtical , and to His Majeſty His Royal Power 
of Aﬀſcenting and Confirming, and to the Repreſentative Body of the Kingdom 
their power of receiving, principally in caſes of moment : and likewiſe reſerving 

to the Clergy , either rural or Cathedral, according to their diſtinct capacities , 
their reſpe&ive power of Counſelling , conſenting , or concarring , according to 
the conſtitutions of the Church , and Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm , which as 
they are grounded upon Natural reaſon and equity , ſo they are no way repugnant 
to the Law of God, whereof there are yet ſome footſteps to be ſeen in our Ordi- 
nations , our Deans and Chapiters , our Semeſtrial Synods, &ec. And if theſe old 
negleRed Obſervations , were a litcle quickened and reduced to their prirhogenious 

ecthper and conſtitution , perhaps it might remedy ſundry inconveniences , -and add 
a greater degree of moderation and authority to the Government of the Church, 
Who can be fo ſtupid as to imagin , that the State, and Church, and people of 
Geneva at this day , do not, or thay not give to the Prefident of their Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Senate a perpetuity of Government for his Life : or inable him to execute ſome 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, ſo far as they ſhall ſee it to be expedient for the good of that 
Church and Commonwealth , without ſwerving from the inſtitution of Chriſt ? 
This might yet farther be made plain, by thoſe compariſons and repreſentations 
which Calvine and Beza do bring of this Epiſcopal or Prefidentiary power , or a* 
Conſul in the Senate , of a Pretor in the Court , of a Provoſt in a Colledge , of a 
Steward in a family: they ought to look upon him as their Superiour and Go- 
renour , and he upon them as Brethren and Fellow-Elders. This is that which our 
Elf Biſhops claim , whereunto they are intitled by the Fundamental Laws of the 
Land, How far the power of the Keys, of Ordination or Jurisdiction, is appro- 
priated or committed to them , ſingly or joyntly by Divine Ordinance, ( of which 
Subje&t great Authors upon great reaſons have declared themſelves : ) yet in our 
ale it is not ſo queſtionable, where another Lawful right is certain : and this clear 
ktifacion of Conſcience they want , who are ſo butie ſeeking after new deviſed 
forms of Eccleſiaſtical Regiment. And herein I may as juſtly admire the excellent 
temper of our Church Government , as the Obſerver doth of the Civilz' I hope it 
is not in either of us, «t Pueri Funonis avem, As boyes praiſe the Peacock, with - 
a deſire to pluck his Feathers. The Clergy preſent , the Biſhops approve , His 
Majeſty confirms, the Parliament receives ; all parties have their concurrence , fo 
35 n0 man can be prejudiced without his own act. If we alter this frame, we ſhall 
have a better in Heaven 3 I fear not upon Earth. 

So then we ſee that upon theſe very grounds , which have been laid by the 
greateſt oppoſers of Biſhops in this Age, 1. There is a ſubordination of many Pa- 
tours to one preſident by Divine Ordinance , 2, This Preſidency, or Superinten- 
dency, or Epiſcopacy,( all is one, ) may without violation of Divine Ordinance be 
lettled upon one man for his life , 3. This Perſon fo qualified , hath a power E(- 
ſentially belonging to his place, to rule and moderate the publick Meetings and 
Attions of the Church : yea to execute the decrees of the whole Colledge , 4. 
This executive Power may receive a farther Latitude or extent , from the poſitive 
Laws of men. What is the reſult of all this ?. but that as Presbyterate or the OF- 
hce of a Pricſt , Presbyter , og, Miniſter , ( Iſhall wrangle with no man about a 
name, whilett we agree upon the thing ) is of Divine Inſtitution , yet neverthe- 

there is ſomething human annexed to it 3 as for inſtance the Aﬀignationoof a 
ſingle Paſtor to a particular Pariſh , ( which cuſtome was firſt introduced by Eva- 
ritus, long after Biſhops were ſpread over the World ) fo likewiſe Epiſcopacy it 
f'is of Divine right, yet ſomething may be added to it , ſome extent of Power 
Which is human , and yet very lawful and expedient: whercin every Church is to 
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aptitude , ſecurity , of this way, &c. we ſhall add , that Ambroſe , Auſtin, Chr 
(tome , Cyprian, Baſil , Athanaſius, and very many others, the Lights of their = 
were not onely Defenders of Epiſcopacy, but Biſhops themſelves, there can remaj 
no {cruple to us of this Nation, what Church Regiment is to be defireg, b 

But {ome do fay , Why then do ſundry eminent Proteſtant Authours inve 
much againti Biſhops? I anſwer , It is not ſimply againſt their F undion, but "R 
gainlt the ſloth of ſome for not preaching , or the pride and Tyranny of ſome par- 
ficular perſonsz and more eſpecially , it is againſt the Romiſh Biſhops, 1 might cite 
many Witneſſes to make this as clear as the Sunz take one of many : Neque vero cyn 
hoc dico , bujus Tyrannidis eos Epiſcopos veram Chriſti Religionem profitentes &- dicentes 
intendo : abſit & me tam impudens arrogantia, Neither while T ſay theſe things, q 7 ,.. 
cuſe thoſe Biſhops of Tyranny , which profeſs and teach the true Religion of Chriſt fa be 
ſuch impudent arrogance from me. And farther he ſaith, that they arc to be 4cknow- 
ledged , obſerved , reverenced, as faithful Paſtors of the Chriſtian Church, ang 
in an Epiſtle to the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury , he expreſſeth himſelf; that (ach 
inveQives were never intended againſt the Government of the Engliſh Church \ but 
againſt Antichriſtian Tyranny. 

Secondly , It is objected , That they did put away Biſhops. I anſwer, That ſome 
Reformed Churches were under Biſhops , who were out of their Territories; as the 
Helvetian Churches under the Biſhops of Conſtance. Others were under Biſhops of 
another Communion , as the French Churches : others could not both continue Bj. 
ſhops , and bring in the Reformation of Religion, as the Church of Geneva: other; 
did retain Biſhops under the name of Superintendents, becauſe the old name had 
been abuſcd by the Pſeudoepiſcopt or falſe Biſhops, in the Church of Rome; by the 
Gme reaſon, we ſhould neither uſe the Name of Chriſt, nor Apoſile , nor Goſpel 
nor Sacrament , becauſe there have been falſe Chriſts , falſe Apoſiles, falſe Golpel, 
falſe Sacraments, Laſtly, Many retained both the name and the thing ; as the 
Churches of England ,.Sweden , &c. And generally all Reformed Churches were 
deſirous to have retained Epiſcopacy , if the Biſhops that then were, would have 


be its own Judge. If to this which hath been faid of the antiquity , univerſa] 


lgh 


- Joined with them in the Reformation. This is evident, for the German Churches, 


by the Auguſtan Confetlion , and Apology, That Biſhops might caſily have retan- 
ed their places : ifthey would , they proteſt that they are not guilty of the diminy- 
tion of Epiſcopal Authority. And for the Helvetian Churches , it appears by that 
Letter of Zuinglius , and Ten others of their principal Divines, to the Biſhop of 
Conſtance , in all humility and obſervance beſeeching him , To favour and belp forward 
their beginnings ,*as an excellent work, and worthy of a Biſhop: They call him Father , 


+ Renowned Prelate, Biſhop: they implore his clemency, wiſedom , Learning , that he 


would be the Firſt Fruits of the Germane Biſhops , to favour true Chriſtianity fringing 
up again, t0 beal the wounded conſcience : They beſcech him by the common Chriſt, by 
our Chriſtian Liberty , by that Faiberly affefion which he owes unto them , by whatſoever 
was Divine and Humane , to look, graciouſly upon them : or if be would not grant their 
deſires , yet to connive at them, $0 he ſhould make bis Family yet more illyſtriows , and 
bave the perpetual Tribute of their praiſes , ſo be would but ſhew himſelf a Father, and 
grant the requeſt of bis obedient Sons : They conclude, God Almighty preſerve your Ex- 
celency, Thirdly, For the French Churches, it is plain by Calvin in one of his Epi- 
ſtI&s , touching a Reformed Biſhop, that ſhould turn from Popery : that he may re- 
tain his Biſhoprick, his Dioce(s, yea even his Revenues and his Furiſditiion, 
Laſtly , it is objeted , That Biſhops bave been the Introducers of Antichriſtian Ty: 
ranny , and all other abuſes into the Church, One ſaid of Phylicians , that thcy were 


- happy men, for the Sun revealed all their Cures, and the Earth buricd all their Io- 


firmities: contrariwiſe we may ſay of Governours , that in this reſpect they art 
moſt unhappy men, for the Sun reveals all their inffrmities; nay more, all the Enor- 
mities of the Times, and the aberrations of their Inferiours arc imputed to them, 
but the Earth burigs all their Cures, Epiſcopacy hath been ſo far from bing an ad- 
jument to the Pope, in his Tyrannical invaſion of the Libertics of the Church, that 
on the other ſide, it was a principal means to ſtay and retard his Uſurpation; as did 
well appear at the Council of Trent, how little he was propitious to that Lge 

an 
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and by the _ of Groſted Biſhop of Lincoln, who was Mallens Romanorum, and 
many others: and now much the rather, when Biſhops acknowledge no dependen- 
:y upon him. No Form of Government was ever ſo abſolute , as to keep out all 
abuſes. Errours in Religion, are not preſenyly to be imputed to the Government 
of the Church , Arrius , Pelagins, Orc. were no Biſhops, But on the other ſide , if 
Biſhops had not been, God knows what Churches, what Religion, what Sacraments, 
what Chritt we ſhould have had at this day. And we may eaſily conjeQture by 
that inundation of Sets , which hath almoſt quite overwhelmed our poor Church 
on a ſudden , fince the authority of Biſhops was ſuſpended. The preſent condition 


of England doth plead more powerfully for Biſhops, than all that have writ for Epi- © 


ſcopacy lince the Reformation of our Church. 

| have made this Digreltion, by occaſion of the Obſerver's ſo often girding at Bi- 
ſhops 3 he may either pals by it, or take notice of it at his pleaſure, There are ſome 
{mall remainders of his Work, but of no great moment 3 as this, That there is a di- 
parity between natural Fathers, Lords , Heads, &c. and political, Moſt true;{though 
the Obſerver hath not met with the moſt appoſite inſtances) otherwiſe they ſhould 
be the very ſame thing) every like is alſo diſlike. He conceives, that there is onely 
ſome fleight reſemblance between them : but our Law faith expreſly otherwiſe , 
That his Majeſty is very Head , King , Lord, and Ruler of this Realm, and that of 
meer droit and very right. Firſt , very Head and Lord, and then of meer droit and ve- 
ry right: It is impothble the Law ſhould ſpeak more fully. But the main difference 
which may come near the Queſtion is this, that the power which is in a Father , 
Lrd, &c. moderately and dittinaly , is jointly and more eminently in a Sovercign 
Prince, as was long fince declared at Rome, in the caſe between Fabiu* Maximus 
and his Son. No Father could deſerve more reverence from a Son, yet he knew 
that Domeltick command mult veil and ſubmit to political 3 and that the authority 


ofa Father of a Family , doth diſappear in the preſence of the Father of a Country, - 


3 leſſer Stars do at the riſing of the Sun. But his main ground is, that the King 
is the Father , Lord , Head, &c. of his Subje&s diviſim, but not conjundim , it you 
take them fingly one by one, but not of an intire colleive Body. So it ſeems his 
Majeſty is the King of Peter, and Andrew , not of England , nor yet ſo much as of 
a whole Town or Village , yet the Obſerver himſelt can be contented to be the 
Lord of a whole Manour. 1 conceive he learned this Doctrine out of Schola Salerni, 
Anglorum Regi, 6c. If this aſſertion were true, how extremely hath the World been 
deceived hitherto ? and we have all forſworn our ſelves in our Oaths of Supremacy 
and Allegiance. His Majelty is much bound to him for making him King of ſo 
many petty little Kingdoms : but as Titus Quindius ſaid of Antiochus his Souldiers, 
when their Friends did ſet them out by parcels, for Armics of Medes , Elemites , 
Caduſians, 6c. That all theſe in one word were but Syrians, So his Majeſty is well 
contented to reduce al] theſe Kingdoms of Microcoſms, into one Kingdom of Eng- 
bnd , if he may hold that in peace. | 

Such another Paradox is that which follows , That Treaſon or Rebellion in the Sub- 
jeds is not ſo horrid in nature , as oppreſſion in Superiours. One of the moſt abſurd opi- 
nions , and moſt deſtructive to all Societies , that ever was deviſed: * By this new 
Learning , when the Maſter ſhall corre& his Servant, without ſufficient ground in 
the Servants conceit , he may take the Rod by the other end, and give his Maſter 
lome remembrances , to teach him his office better: if it bea little irregular, yet it 
15 the leſs fault upon theſe grounds. Doth any man think that the Obſerver inſtructs 
his Family with this Do@rine , at Home our of his own Chair ? believc it not. By 
the very equity of this concluſion , it ſhould be a greater ſin for a man to miſpend 
whatis his own , than to rob or ſteal that which is not his own. The Superiour, 
though he abuſe his power, yet hath a right to it: but the Inferiour hath ncne. 
How diſcrepant is this from the judgment of former times ? they thought no crime 
could be ſo great , as that it ought to be puniſhed with parricide : or that for dif- 
covery thereof, a Servant ſhould be examined againſt his Maſter 3 or a Child again{t 
his Parent, The Law of Parricides denicd , lucem vivo, fluliuanti mare , naufrago 
prtum , morienti terram , defuntto ſepukhrum. Tully ith, They were to be ſowed 
up quick in a Sack, and fo caſt into the River: not to the wild beaſts , leſt the vz= 
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2 Devil ,. Have mot I choſen you Twelve , and one of you is a Devil ? Wh 
* cauſe he was a Traytor. Let the Obſerver find out a worſe name if 


ry Bcalts ſhould become more inhumane by ſuch nourithmeat: not naked , 


Tg 
; eſt they 
ſhould pollute that Element which purgeth all things. Our Saviour calleth 4. 


Ya Devil? be. 
he can, 
Such another is his compariſon, between the thirty Tyrants at Athens , and the 


Cavaliers at JorkCompariſons are odious , I defire not to meddle with them, By it 
is well known what the thirty Tyrants were. 1. They were a Company packed toge. 
ther by Lyſander for his purpoſe. 2. They are called optimi , good Patriots 2d 
Adminiftratores Reipublice , the Adminiſtrators of the Commonwealth, ,, They 
had the placing and diſpoſing of the Senators or Councils. 4. They made the Ma- 
giltrates of Athens out of their own FaQtion and Clients. 5. Thcy were great pg. 
taners of Temples, and contemners of Religion, as appeared by their command. t 
pull Theramenes from the Altar. 6, They armed 3oo0o, of their own party.and dic 
armed ali others, 9. They filled all Greece with Athenian Exiles, 8, They killed * 
more in Eight moneths, than the Spartan Wars had done in Ten years, 9g, Coyg.. 
bant leges, they uſurped both the Legiſlative power , and more than that, an aj. 
trary power without Law : ſo there was need of a Law, that #o man, whiſe yan; 
was written in ſuch a Catalogue , ſhould be ſlain ſine judicio , without lawful Tryal 
ther men might. And yet as if both theſe were not ſufficient, they aſſumed aq ah. 
ſolute power over the Law , and againſt the Law: Ego vero ne lege bac ſe tyeri poſſi 
nomen ejus deleo,, & morte condemno, to deprive him of the bencht of this Lay, 
blot out his name, and condemn him to dye. Laſtly, They had their turns \ 2+ 
cording to that Prophetick prediQion of Theramenes , when he had drunk up the 
cup of poiſon , and caſt the ſnuffe upon the ground , laying , Propino boc Critiz pul. 
chro, a bealth to gallant Critias the Archtyrantz ( which Story, ſaith Twlly in his Tuſ- 
culans, no man can read without tears 3) and ſhortly after Critias followed him in- 
to another world , to give an account of his bloody adminiſtration. 

Such flowers as theſe we find ſtrawed here and there in his Book; and fo hecon- 
cludes abruptly, T find my reaſon already captivated , I can no farther ------ Whether it 
were done to amuſe the World, as if he had much more matter, but that the Preſs 
prevented him; or that all this while he hath been uttering his myſterious Enthuſi. 
aſms and oracles, and now ( propiore Deo ) he is rapt into an extahie or trance ; or 
Laſtly , Becauſe he was as confident of the ſucceſs of his obſervations , as the Sp- 
tiards of their invincible Armado. Zeno ſometimes wanted opinions , but never 
wanted arguments : What weighty reaſons did the Franciſcars urge on both tides, 
pro & contra , and with what fervour , even about the colour and faſhion of their 
Habits? I have heard of a like ſtir at Amſterdam about Starch : When men firetch 
and tenter their wits to uphold a party , they will find ſomething to ſay , though 
it be in praiſe of Hellex , or commendation of Foly. It is dangerous to leave old 
received Rules, upon probable and ſpecious: pretences > Remove mot thou the ancient 
bounds , which thy Fathers have ſet. It is the wiſedom of the Serpent , to flop ber 
ears , againſt the voice of the Charmer, It is the wiſedom of a good Chriſtiana good 
Subje& , to preſerve his faith to God, and his Loyalty to his Prince , and to ble 
himſelf trom the Magical Spells of all ſuch Charmers and Obſervers. 
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Biſhop BRAMHALL's Vindication of himſelf and the 
Epiſcopal Clergy , from the Presbyterian Charge of Po- 
pery , as it is managed by Mc. Baxter in his Treatiſe of 
the Grotian Religion. 
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CHAP HL 
Of Mr. Baxtet and his Books, and Sequeſtrations. 


REfore I aw Mr. Baxters late Treatiſe called , The Grotian Religion , 
| it was to me , nec beneficio nec injuria, neither known for good 
nor hurt. - I acknowledge the very Title of his Boook did not 
#JI(| plcaſe me. Different opinions do not make different Religions. 
It is the Golden Rule of Juſtice , ot to do that to another , which 
A 2 man would not not have done to himſelf. He would take it unkind- 
ly himſelf to have his own Religion contradiftinguiſhed into the 
Prelatical Religion , from which he doth not much difſent, {@ he might have the 
nming, of the Prelates; and the Presbyterian Religion, which hz doth profe(s for 
the preſent 3 and the Independent Religion , which he ſhaketh kindly by the hand; 
and the Anabapriltical Religion, which challengeth Seniority of all modern S:43. And 
then to have his Presbyterian Religion ſubdivided, cither according to the number of 
the Churches, into the Engliſh Religion, and the Scotiſh Religion, -and the Gallica 
Religion, and the Belgian Religion , and the Helvetian Religion , and the All- 
brogian Religionz or of all the names of the Reformers, into the Calviniſtical Religion, 
ad | Browniſtical Religion , Zuinglian Religion , and Eraſtian Religion, ec. For 
all theſe have their differences. And ſo himſelf in his Pretace to this very Treatiſe , 
2dmits thoſe things for pious Truths , for which we have been branded with the 
names of Papiſts and Arminians , and have been plundered and ſpoiled of all that 
we had, 

Let himſelf be judge whether this be not to have the Faith of our Lord Fiſ's Chrift 
with refþeft of Perſons. Fam. 2, 1. The Church of Chriſt is but one , ove Fold .n4 
oe Shepheard, Chriſtian Religion is but one, one Lord, one Faith, one Hipe, Then 
why doth he multiply Religions, and cut the Chriltian Faith into threds, as if cve- 
ry Opinion were a Fundamental Article of Religion ? Let him remembzr tht of 
S. Hrerom? ? If you ſhall heare theſe who are ſaid 10 be Chriſtians any where, t» be de- 
wmiazted not from the Lord Feſus Chriſt , but from ſom? other perſon , krw that ths is 
nit the Church of Chriſt , but the Synagogue of Antichrift. 

$9 mach for the Title of Mr. Baxters Book , now for his deſign. His main 
Aaaa ſcope 
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| A Vindication of Grotius TOME Il, 


ſcope is to ſhew that Grotis under a pretence of reconciling the Pror 
ches with the Roman Church , hath acted the part of a Coy-duck, 


eltant "; wn 
—_ . willingly or 
unwilling]y , to lead Proteſtants into Popery. And therefore he held himſelt 641; 
ged in duty to give warning to Proteſtants to beware of Grotius bis foll»zper, jy mag 
gland , who under the name of Epiſcopal Divines , do proſecute the de ſign of Caſſande 
and Grotius , to reconcile us to the Pope, Page 2. And being preſſed by his w 
verſary to name thoſe Epiſcopal Divines ( vir doloſus verſatur in generalibus ) he pives 
no inttance of any one man throughout his Book, but of my (elf. 1 ſhal] borrow 2 
word with him of himſelf,a word of Grotiws, and a word or two concerning My ſe 

Firlt for himſelf, he doth but wound himſelt through Grorzus his lides, and 4 
his cenſuripg, Grotius, teach his own Fellows to ſerve him with the ſame ſawce.Graiy 
and Mr. Baxter both proſecute the ſame deſign of reconciliation , but Mr. Baxter; . 
ject is the Britiſh World , and Grotiws his objeQ is the Chriſtian World, Mr, Bax 
as well as Grotzw in proſecuting his deſign, doth admit many things which the 
greater part of his own Fellows do reject. As that Preterition is an AG of Jufic 
in God, Pref. Seft. 7.That God giveth ſuffident Grace ( in the Jeſuits.ſenſe ) to thiſe thy 
periſh , Seft. 8, That redemption is Univerſal, they( the Synod of Dort ) give were 
zo Chriſts Death for the Ele than we , but no leſi that be knows of to by Death fo 4 
than we,Se&.ro.He is as much for free-will as we,they all profeſs that man bath the natu- 
ral faculty of free-will Se&t.t 1.He who had all hisother Treatiſes which I did never (+ 
in probability might find much more of the ſame kind.I do not diſlike him for ths 
but rather commend him for unwrapping himſelt as warily as he could without 
any noiſe , out of the endleſs train of errour. And tor other points wherein he is 
ſtill at a default, 1 hope a little time and better information , may (et him right in 
thoſe as well as theſe. But others ofhis own party do believe all theſe points, which 
he admits, to be as downright Popery as any is within the Walls of Rome, And 
with the ſame freedom and reaſon that he cenſures Grotizs , they may cenſure him, 
for the Pope's ſtalking Horſe or Coy-duck to reconcile us to Rome, Neither can he 
plead any thing for himſelf , which may not be pleaded as ſtrong]y, or more firong- 
ly for Grotius. 

He may obje& that thoſe things which he admitteth , are all evident truths; but 
ſundry of thoſe things, which are admitted by Grotixs , are Popiſh errours. Thisis 
confidently faid ; but how is he able to make it good to other men ? Groti took 
himſelf to have as much reaſon as Mr. Baxter, and much more learning and read- 
ing than Mr. Baxter: But ſtill if his Fellows do no more approve of what he laith, 
than he approveth of that which Grotizs ſaith , thay have as good ground to cen- 
ſure him , as he hath to cenſure Grotiouws, Thoſe very points, which are admitted 
by Mr. Baxter, are cltcemed by his Fellows to be as groſs and Fundamental erour, 
as any of thoſe other ſupernumerary points which are maintained by Grotiws. But to 
come up cloſer to him : What if thoſe other points diſputed bet wen Grotixs and 
bim be meer Logomachies , or contention about words, or miſtaken truths? He 
himſelf confeſſeth as much now of all the Arminian Tenets , Pref. Set. 15. In 
grown t0 a very great confidence , that moſt of our contentions about thoſe [ Arminian 
points are more about words than matter. Again, in the ſame Section 3 The Dotirme 
of the Divine decrees is reſolved into that of the Divine operations. Let us agree of the 
laſt , and* we apree of the former, And almoſt all the Dofirine of the Divine operattat! 
about which we differ , dependeth on the point of Free-will , and will be determined wit 
that. And bow far we differ ( if at all ) in the point of Free-will, &c. | ſee trut) 
is the Daughter of time. Now our Arminian Controverſies are avowed to have 
been but contentions about words, Now it is become a doubtful caſe , and celcr 
ving an If, whether we have any difference at all about Free-will or no. The wind 
is gotten into the other door , ſince we were proſecuted and decried as Pelagia”!, 
and Enemies of Grace , becauſe we maintained ſome old innocent Truths which 
the Church of England and the Catholik, Church ever taught Her Sons, betore Armin 
was born, Some of their greateſt Sticklers do owe a great account to God , and ® 
great reparation to us, for thoſe groundleſs calumnies , which they caſt vpon us 
that time. For the preſent I onely lay down this disjunGtive concluſion) either Mt: 
Baxter and his Fellows have changed their Judgement from what it w4s =_ 
whic 
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\TTET makes the diſtance icem lels now, or they did us abominable wrong then 3 
or both cheſe propolitions without any disjunction , arc undoubtedly truc, Mr, 
Baxter; who was ſo much miſtaken in his Arminian points then, may be as much 
miſtaken in his Grotian points now, | 

He notcth the time when he began his Book , April 9, 1658, And when he end- 
ed it, April 14. 1658. by which account it colt him but fix days incluſively , 
comprehending both the day when he began.,and theday when he ended.In my judg- 
ment this circumſtance might better have been omitted. Among thoſe who ſeem to 
approve his work, ſome will aſcribe it to the fortune of Augy/tus in Suetonius in the 
life of Claudius, mic ivwy#n 4 rgiplus mdz. happy men may have Children 
at 3 moneths. Some others will take it as a Symptom of vain-glory : other men 
mult dig deep to lay a good Foundation : but Mr. Baxters happinels is onely by 
turning the Cock to ſpout out whole Pages in an inſtant, as if he had found them 
ſ}t to his hands, and his part had been onely to imprint them. Here was neither 
multa dies , nor multa litura , ncither much time ſpent, nor much pains taken in cor- 
re&ing. Thirdly , All men will ſay that he undervalues his Adverſary, and makes 
his ridory too cheap, without gither blood or ſweat. | 

And on the other fide , among thoſe who diſlike his Work , ſome will make 
bold to tell him , that he preſumes too much upon his Readers courteſic to publiſh 
ſuch raw undigeſted fanſies upon fewer days deliberation than the Poet requires 
years , nonumque prematur in annum. Others will not ſtick to fay that they knew 
by the Treatiſe it ſelf , though he had held his Peace, that it coſt him no great la* 
bour. And Laſtly, His ſaddeſt and moſt judicious Readers will ſuſpect that he 
hath not weighed his citations as he ought. Certainly all thoſe Teſtimonies which 
he produces out of Grotius in this Book, it he had examined them as cxaGly as 
he ought, with their coherence with the Antecedents and Conſequents z and com- 
pared them with thoſe Authors whom Grotius doth alledge tor confirming of his 
own Judgement , would have taken up thrice as many days as he atligneth to this 
Work 3 yea though he had made uſe of Ariſtotles Ball and his Baſin to keep him 
waking | 

before I leave his own part , I cannot chooſe but tell him that I do not, I can- 
not approve of his defence . of. Sequeſtrations. And what he believeth of idle, ig- 
norant, unworthy Paſtours that they are obliged to make reſtitution , the ſame do I 
firmly believe of his Sequeſtrators , that without reſtitution according to the extent 
of their power , they can have ſimall hope of Salvation. But firſt I mult crave leave 
to tell him , that he doth utterly miſtake the queſtion. Firſt, he doth diſown the 
efting out of able and godly Miniſters , becauſe they are Prelatical , or ſuppoſed Armini- 
ans, or intereſſed in - # late Civil differences, But we know that the greatelt part 
of ſequeſtred perſons were ſuchz and ejected for thoſe very reaſons. So he diſowns 
the queſtion. n 

And as he diſowns the queſtion, fo he diverts it from ſequeltred- Miniſters, to ig= 
norant, unſufficient, reading Miniſters. There was no need why he ſhould have put 
reading Miniſters into his Apolog y: and yet he cannot chooſe but know that good uſe 
may be made of reading Minilters in a conſtituted Church ; and that there is much 
les danger of them than - of ignorant or ſeditious Preachers. Our reading Miniſters 
of all the Clergy were in leatt danger of their Sequeſtrators, who looked more at 
the value of the Benefice , than at the qualifications of thoſe perſons who were turn- 
ed out, He who doubteth of this general truth , upon inquiry into particular c3- 
les, may quickly fatishe himſelf. 

And as he diſowns the queſtion , and diverts the queſtion , {o he begs the que- 
ion 3 that thoſe Miniſters whom they put in, were incomparably better than thoſe 
they turned out. No, nor yet worthy to be named the ſame ſame day with them. 
Compare thoſe Provoſts, and Preſidents, and Profeſſors, and Fellows , and Schollars, 
who were turned out of our Univerſities , with thoſe Bulruſhes in compariſon ,, 
whom forthe moſt part they introduced , or read but the Martyrology of the City of 


London alone with an impartial eye, and conſider ſadly how many eminent perlons 


for Learning , Piety, and indultry , have been turned out of their Livelihoods , 
meerly for thoſe reaſons which he diſowneth, and dares not juſtifie, He who ſhall 
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do this thing ſeriouſly , and compare them with their crawling, Succeſſours will 
tind cauſe enough to write upon the doors of their habitations, O domus antiqns | 
quam diſpari dominaris Domino? From this Foot a man may ealily conjeQture the = 
portion of the whole Body , and what have been the ſufferings of our Orthodox 
Clergy throughout the whole Kingdom, contrary to the Laws of God and man;how 
many of them have been beggered and neceſſitated to turn Mechanicks or Day-Lz- 
bourers z how many impriſoned , or forced to forſake their Native Coun 
and ſcek their bread among firangers 3 how many have had their hearts broken 
ſome ſtarved, ſome murthered , and the ſpoyl of their houſes given for 2 reward 
tothe murtherer. But this is a ſad Subject to dwell upon. God Almighty pardon 
them who have had a hand in theſe cruel courſes , and give them true Repentance 
In the mean time their Sequeſtrators, notwithſtanding their former cenſures 2paink 
all Pluralifts , and their preſent pretended ſelf-denial, were well contented to hojq 
pluralities themſelves with confidence enough. 

But now I will ſuppoſe all that which he deſires , and which he is never able tg 
prove yea which his own conſcience tells him to be much otherwiſe , that aj 
perſons who have been mT_— or turned out of their Benetices by them , had 
becn ſuch undeſerving perſons as he feigneth : and all thoſe who were put in their 
places had been ſuch learned , honeft , and Orthodox Divinesz ſuch as out of con- 
ſcience and a delire to do good, did ſeek as much after the ftipendiary cures of Read. 
ing, Miniſters , as after the larger Benefices of more eminent Scholars 3 yet thele ſe 
queſtred perſons had a juſt Title to their Benefices by the Laws of England. 

That which was theirs by Law , cannot be taken from them without Law, o« 
againlt Law. - Dominion is founded in Nature, not in Grace. Nothing is more 
hidden than true Grace : we undcrſtand it not certainly in another, hard]y ia our 
ſelves. Therefore if Grace ſhould give every one that pretends to it , intereſt in 
that which is another mans lawful Pofſefhon , no man's Title could be certain to 
another , ſcarcely to himfelf; from whence muſt neceſſarily follow an incredible 
confuſion , and an inevitable perturbation of all cſtates. 

By the Laws of Exgland they were pofſefſed of their Benefices, andby the 
Laws of England they ought to be outed of their Benefices. They who decricd 
Arbitrary Government , ſhould not be the onely men to introduce Arbitrary Go- 
vernment into England. The Law of England knoweth no way to out a man of 
his Benefice but death, crfſion , or Deprivation. It knoweth no deprivation but for 
crimes committed againtt Law, and that Law more ancient than thoſe crimes, 
where there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion , and where there is no tranſgrellion, 
there can be no deprivation. The Law of Exglend knoweth no deprivationbut by 
perſons to whom the ancient Law of England hath committed the power of depri- 
ving. So every way their Sequeftrations are unlawful, and they who hold them 
are like Moths which fnhabit in other mens Garments. Of all the Commandments 
the Eighth is moſt dangerous 3 other Commandments oblige to Repentance, but 
that obligeth both to Repentance and Reſtitution. His inſtances of a Phyſitian, and 
a Commander, and a Pilot , who hold their Offices ad voluntatem Domini , ( long 
as their Maſtcrs think fit , are not applicable to a Benefice , which is the Inheritance 
of the preſent incumbent and his Succefſours. Sequeſtration mayHave place during + 
the vacancy of a Benefice, or until the deciſion of ſome Proceſs depending , 0r 
for the diſcharge of ſome duty which by Law is incumbent upon the Benehice 
but ſuch Lawleſs, Arbitrary Sequeſtrations as theſe were , are plain Robbery by al 
Laws of God and Man. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Grotius , and what Communion be was of 


Ext for Grotis and others of his charitable way , I acknowledge freely , 
that 1 prefer one page of Wicelins , or Caſſander , or Grotius , for true Judge- 
ment betore all the works of Tawlerws , and Ten more ſuch Authors, Yet I have 
read ſundry of them , and ſometimes have approved more of thcir picty than of 
their Judgement 3 and at other times repented of the loſs of my time. Yea, Ido 
er thele three before an hundred yawning wiſhers for Peace 3 whilelt they do no- 
thing that tendeth to the procuring of Peace : particularly , I do admire the two 
former for this reaſon , becauſe their clearer Judgements did pierce fo deep into 
the Controverſies of Religion , before they were rightly ſtated. And their tree Spj- 
rits darcd to tell the World impartially what was amiſs, according to the dictates 
of their Conlciences , though with the hazard of their Lives, without any other 
motive than the diſcharge ot their duties. Andit any of them be reviled for their 
charity , the greater is their Reward in Heaven, 

Yet I cannot pin my Religion to any of their Sleeves. Plato is my friend , and 
Socrates is my friend , but truth is my beſt friend. Perhaps 1 may diſapprove ſome 
things in Grotizs his works , or ſome parts of them , more than Mr. Baxter him- 
ſelf. He extolleth his book of the right of the Sovereign Magiſtrates in Sacred things: 
But when 1 did read it , he ſeemed to me to come too neer an Eraſtian ,, and to 
leſſen the Power of the Keys too much : which Chriſt left as a Legacy to his Church, 
It may be he did write that before he was come to full maturity of Judgement, and 
ſome other things 3 1 do not fay after he was ſuperannuated , but without that due 
ddiberation which he uſeth at other times, wherein a man may defire Grotizs in Gro- 
tw, Or it may be that ſome things have been changed in ſome of his works, as I 
have been told by one of his neareſt friends, and that we ſhall ſhortly ſee a more 
Authentic, Edition of them all. This is certain, that ſome of thoſe taings which 1 
dilike , were not his own Jndgement after he was come to maturity in Theological 
matters. F 

But whercas Mr. Baxter doth accuſe him as a Papiſt , I think he doth him wrong : 
Nay I am contident he doth him wrong , and that he oweth a reparation to iis me 
mory. J have read all that he alledgeth to prove him a Papiſt , but without any 
convition or alteration in my Judgement. And [ believe that one, who del1ghtetl 
in ſach kind of contentions, would find it no difficult task to clear all his Obje- 
Qions, and demonſtrate the contrary out of the writings of Grotizs himſelf, and 
others of the maſt learned and judicious Proteſtants. Sometirnes he accuſeth him of 
that which is not true at all , ſub modo, as it is alledged : Nothing can be fo truly 
aid , but that it may be depraved by miſrelation or milinterpretation, or inconſe- 
quent inferences. 

At other times he accuſeth him of that for Popery, which is no Popery , the great- 
er, and better, and ſounder part of Proteſtants being Judges. Yet it Grotizs his 
Genius had been ſomewhat lels critical , and ſo much more Scholaftical , he had not 
lain ſo open to Mr, Baxters accuſations, 


Unum hoc maceror & doleo tibi deeſſe. 


It ſhall fuffice me to ſay , that he was a perſon of rare parts , of excellent Learn- 
ng , of great Charity, and of fo exemplary a Life , that his fierceſt Adverſarics 
had nothing to obje& againſt him of moment : but were forced to rake into 
ra faults of his Family , which whether true or falſe , was not ſo ingeniouſly 
one. 

But leaſt any man might chance unawares to hit his own Spiritual Mother out of 
a miltake , I will endeavour to give him ſome farther light , what was the Reli- 
gion of Grotixs. He was in afſe&ion a friend, and in deſire a true Son of the Church 
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ot England. And upon his Death-bed recommended that Church , as it wag Wy = 
eſtabliſhed , to his Wife , and ſuch other of his Family as were then about / 
obliging them by his Authority to adhere firmly to it , fo far as they had oppon k 
nity. And both my ſelf, and many others have (cen his Wife in obedience t, bo. 
Hucbands commands , which ſhe declared publickly to the World , to repair = 
© our Praycrs and Sacraments, and to bring at leaſt one of his Grand-Childrens, 
Sir Richard Browns houſe, then Reſident for the King in Paris, to be Baptiſed into te 
Faith and Communion of the Church of England, and be made a member theme 
as it was accordingly. If any man think that he knoweth Grotius his mind better 
by conjeRural conſequences, than he did himſelf z or that he would difſembl: 
with his Wite and Children upon his Death-bed , he may enjoy his own OPinion to 


himſelf: but he will tind few to joyn with him. 


C AP. IL 
No Grotian deſign in England, 


Nother branch of his Diſcourſeis , concerning the Grotian deſign in Ewlm 
He pretends that there was a party of Grotius bis followers in England, why 
proſecuted his deſign of reconciling us to the Pope , under the name of Epiſcopal Diving 
Pag. 2. That Grotius had a Pacificatory delign, all men acknowledge ; and he 
himſelf extolleth it as much as any of us , Pr. S. 3. For his Pacificatory deſyn in 
general , T take it to be one of the moſt Chriſtian Noble Bleſſed works that any man can 
imployed in. That Grotius was a Stalking-horſe for the Pope , or had any deſign hut 
in Ordeft to Peace and Truth ; or that he had any party in England , who tollow- 
ed him farther, than he followed the Truth , after all Mr» Baxters pretences, we 
have no reaſon to believe. This is his own abſurd and groundleſs preſumption, For 
certainly Grotizs could have no thoughts of introducing any Popiſh errours into Ex 
gland, who looked upon the Chutch of England , as the right medium of recor- 
ciliation, Neither were there any genuine Sons of the Church of England who 
thought upon any change either in Dofrine or Diſcipline, We may ſafely take our 
Oaths of the Truth thereof, It was his own Party, oncly his own party , who 
were plotting and contriving a change underhand, and cried out againſt other mens 
feigned innovations, to conceal their own real innovations. But how doth he 
make it appear that Grotius had ſuch a party of followers in England, who ſought to 
reconcile us to the Pope ? If it be ſufficient to accuſe, no man can be innocent, 
Let him ſpeak it out diſtinaly , we fear not his charge 3 would they reconcile us to 
the Pope and Papacy, as it is now Eſtabliſhed ? Let him not ſay it for ſhame, theyab- 
' hoxit. Or would they reduce the Pope to what he was from the Beginning , and 
ſo reconcile us ? All good Chriſtians joyn with them in fo pious an AQ, If his 
own mcaning do agree with his words , he himſelf doth not quarrel the Pye 
for his juſt rights, but for his innovations, Tt he mean it not , it is a double 
ſhame. 

His Firſt reaſon to prove that there was ſuch a party of of Grotians in England, 
who nouriſhed ſuch a deſign , is taken from Grotius his own words , P. 96, Pars 
knows , and many throughout France , many in Poland and Germany , not a few it 
England, quiet perſons and Lovers of Peace , that Grotius his labours for Peace , hav 
not diſpleaſed many moderate perſons. He addeth , that Rivet agreed better with the 
Browniſts , than with the Biſhops of England. For pity ſake let him ſhew us wherein 
the ſtrength of his argument doth lye. He may as well perſwade us, that we ſees 
Dragon flying in the air , as that there is any deſign of introducing the Pope couct- 
ed in theſe words. Doth the ſtrength of his argument perhaps lie in this , that 
there were Lovers of Peace in England ? So there were all over Chriſtendom betor: 
Grotius was born. France, Germany , Poland , all Chriſtendom ſhake hands with w 
in this. He himſelf profeſſeth that he is reſolved to teak, for Peace whileſt be bath 4 
Tongue to ſpeak; and to write for Peace whileſt he bath an band to write , p.6. 0 


doth the ſtrength of his argument lie in this , that River agreed better with the 
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Brownifts than with the Biſhops of England ? Whether he did or did not , whether 
it be true or falſe , what doth this concern Epiſcopal Divines ? Such are his proofs 
againſt Grotzus always halting on one fide , moſt commonly on both fides. I am 
atraid this great mountain-delign will prove but a rjficulous moule in the con- 
cluſion, 

He asketh , What if he bad named Biſhop Goodman, and all the rabble deſcribed 
in the Legenda lignea , which are more than Dr. Vane , and Dr. Goffe, and Dr. 
Baily, and H. P. de Crellie, &c. p, 99. I anſwer, Firlt, if he had named 
theſe for Epiſcopal Divines of the Church of England, of whom he held it ne- 
ceſſary to admoniſh his Readers , that they might beware of them as promoters of 
the Grotian deſign, he had made himſelf guilty of one of the grofſett and filliett 
calumnies that ever was. For ſome of theſe were dead, and all of them apoſtated 
to the Church of Rome before he gave his warning. And Biſhop Goodman in parti- 
cular , was branded by the Church of England , for his inclination to Roman Er- 


rors. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that if he had named theſe , he had wounded his own 
party more than Epiſcopal Divines. Abate onely Biſhop Goodman , whom 1 did 
never know , and of the reſt whom he nameth , not one was throughly a'genu- 
inc Epiſcopal Divine, Excuſe me for telling the truth plainly: many who have 
had their education among, Settaries, or Non-Conformilts , have apoſtated to Rome 
but few or no right Epiſcopal Divines. Hot water freezeth the ſoonelt. 

He addeth , That Grotius bimſelf aſſures bim ( whom he hath reaſon to believe ) that 
there were not a few ſuch among the prelatical men. How ! not a tew ſuch as theſe, 
who have apoſtated from the Church of England. For ingenuitics ſake, let him tell 
us where Grotizs (aith any ſuch thing. Grotizs hath not one word to his purpoſe , 
when it is duely examined. But this it is to confute Books in lefs time than wiſe 
or modelt men would require to read then. 

Hitherto he is not able to ſhew us any tolerable reaſon of his warning. But he 
heweth us the occaſion, p. $2. Thoſe that wnchurch either all or moſt of the Proteſtant 
Churches , and maintain the Roman Church and not theirs to be true , do call us to 2 
moderate jealoufie of them. This is far enough from proving his bold ſuggeſtion that 
they have a deſign to introduce the Pope into England. So though all he ſay were 
true: yet he can conclude nothing from thence to make good his accuſation or in- 
finuation, I wiſh he would forbear theſe imperfet Enthymematical forms of ar- 
guing, which ſerve onely to cover deceit , and ſet down both his propoſitions ex= 
prelly. His aſſumption is wanting , which ſhould be this : But a conſiderable par- 
ty of Epiſcopal- Divines in England, do Unchurch all or moſt of the Proteſtant 
Churches , and maintain the Roman Church to be a true Church , and them to be 
no true Churches. 1 can aſſent to neither of his propoſitions, nor to any part of 
them , as true, ſub modo, as they arc alledged by him. 

Firſt, I cannot aſſent to his Major propotition , that all thoſe who make an or- 
dinary perſonal uninterupted ſuccetlion of Paſtours to be of the integrity of a true 
Church ( which is the ground of his exception ) have therefore an intention, or 
an be juſtly ſuſpeed thereupon to have any intention to introduce the Pope. The 
Eftern , Southern , and Northern Churches are all of them for ſuch a perſonal ſuc- 
cethon, and yet all of them utter enemies to the Pope. Secondly, I cannot affent 
to his Mior propoſition, that either all or any conſiderable part of the Epiſcop«l 
Divines in England do unchurch either all, or the moſt part of the Protcitant Chur- 
ches. No man is hurt but by himſel, They Unchurch none at all, but leave them 
to ſtand or fall to their own Maſter. They do not Unchurch the Swediſh, Daniſh, 
Bobemian Churches , and many other Churches in Polonia, Hungaria and thoſe parts 
of the World, which have an ordinary uninterrupted Succellion of Paſtours, ſome 
by the names of Biſhops , others under the name of Seniors unto this day, ( 1 
meddle not with the Socinians ) They Unchurch not the Lutheran Churches in Ger- 
many , who both aſſert Fpiſcopacy in their Confeſlions , and have aQual Syuperinter< 

ents in their praQtice, and would have Biſh»ps, name and thing, if it were in their 
power. Let him not miſtake himſelf, thoſe Churches which he is ſo tender of, 
though they be better known to us by reaſon of their Vicinity , are fo far _ 
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being, all, or the moſt part of the Proteſtant Churches , that being, all put tagether 
they amount not to lo great a proportion as tac Britannick, Churches alone, And 

” if one {ccluded out of them, all thoſe who want an Ordinary {ucceliion withour 
their own faults, out of invincible ignorance or necetlity , and all thoſe who de. 
lire to have an ordinary ſuction cxther explicitly or implicitly , they will be redu- 
ccd to a little flock indeed. \ 

But Icthim ſet his heart at relt , I will remove this ſcruple out of his mind , that 
he may fleep ſecurely upon both cars. Epiſcopal Divines do not deny thoſe Chyr. 
ches to be true” Churches whercin Salvation may be had. We advite them, x i 
is our duty , to be circumſpeR tor themſelves , and not to put it to more queſtion 
whether they have Ordination or not , or'deſert the general praftiſe of the yi. 
verſal Church for nothing , when they may clear it it thy plcafe, Their caſe is 
not the ſame with thoſe who labour under invincible ncecitity. What mine own 
{cnſe.is of it, I have declared many years fince to the World in Print and in the 
ſame way reccived thanks , and a publick acknowledgment of my moderation from 
a French Divine. And yet more particularly in my reply to the Bithop of Chake- 
don , Pref. p. 144. and cap. 1. þ. 164+ Epiſcopal Divincs will readily ſubſcribe to the 
determination of the learned Biſhop of Wincheſter , in his anſwer to the Second E. 
piſtle of Molineus. Nevertheleſs, if our form ( of Epiſcopacy ) be-ef Divine right, 
it dith not folow from thence that there is no Salvation, without it ,-& that a Church 
cannot conſiſt without it. He is blind who does not ſee Churches conſiſting without it; 
be is hard-bearted who denyeth them Salvation. We are none of thoſe hard- hearted perſon, 
we put a great difference between theſe things. There may be ſomething abſent in the ex- 
teriour Kegiment , which is of Divine Right, and yet Salvation be to be had. This | 
miſtake proceedeth from not diſtingniſhing between the true natyre and eſſence of a 
Church , which we do readily grant them, and the integrity or perfeRion of af 
Church, which we cannot grant them , without ſwerving from the Judgment of 
the Catholick Church. 

The other part of his aſſumption is no truer than the former. We do acknoy- 
ledge the Church of Rome to be Metaphyſically a true Church , as a Thief is atrue 
man, conſiſting of Soul and Body 3 fo did Biſhop Merton, Biſhop Hall, Biſhop 
Davenant , old Epiſcopal Divines ; ſo did Mr.Primroſe , aud 'other Presbyterian 
Divines 3 ſo doth he himſelf in this very Treatiſe. What a weaknels is it to accuſe 
Epiſcopal Divines of that which he himſelf maintaineth. But we all deny that 
the Church of Rome is morally a true Church , becauſcit is corrupted and errone- 
ous ; we make it to be a living Body , but fick and full of ulcers. So we neither 
deſtroy the Body out of hatred to the ulcers , nor yet cheriſh the ulcers out ofa do- 
ting affetion to the Body. And thercfore 11e hzd no reaſon in the World to {ulpet 
Epiſcopal Divines of a plot or delign to introduce Popery into England, which 
they look upon as the very Gangrene of the Church, 

He pleadcth a reaſon why he doth not name thoſe Epiſcopal Divines who had 
this deſign for fear of doing them burt. $S:&, 70. As if it were not lels hurtful to 
diſcover the noccnt, if he knew any ſuch , than to Subje& the innocent both to 
ſuſpitjon and cenſure , by his general deſcriptions. I cannot excuſe his fiſt int> 
mation of ſuch a deſign , becauſe he had no ground at all for it : but I can cafily 
excuſe his ſilence now , upon another reaſon , becauſe I am confident there neither 
are , nor ever were any ſuch deſigners among the Epiſcopal party. 

Whereas he ought to prove his mtention that there was ſuch a deſign, in the 
place thereof he gives us ſome ſymptomes or ſigns whergby to know the deſigners 
This is one great fault in his Diſcourſe. But the worſt is , they are all accidental 
notes , which may either hit or miſs 3 there is not one cfſential mark among them. 
His firſt mark is, They are thoſe that atiualy were the Agents in the Engliſh illegal n- 
novations , which hindled all our troubles in this Land , and were conformable to tht 
Grotian deſign. Thoſe laſt words | and were conformable to the Grotian delign 
were well added, though they be a ſhameful begging of the queſtion , and fignt- 
ke the ſame thing by it ſel, A tirange kind of proot : for without theſe words all 
the World will take him and his party to be the illegal innovators, anfl no body 

* but them. The Epiſcopal Divines hold their old Canons , their old Articles , their 
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old Liturgy;their old ordinal, ſtill without any change: They took the Protettation a- 
gainſt innovations without any difhculty, and are ready to take it over and over 
again. Their fault was that they could not ſwallow down New Covenants to in- 
ovate. His party have changed Canons, Articles, Liturgy, all things, ard yet 
have the confidence to cry Innovators firſt, 

His Sccond mark is, They bend the courſe of their writing to make the Roman Chur:h 
hmourable , and to vindicate them from Antichriſtianiſm, and to make the reformed Chur- 
ces odionus. This is a poor note indeed , as if men were obliged out of hatred to 
the Church of Rome, to deny it that honour which is juſtly due unto it , or out of 
affection to the Proteſtant Churches to jultifie their defe&ts. What rewar 1 did ever 
any Engliſh Proteitant get from Rome for doing them this honour ? I know no man 
who honours the Church of Rome more than himſelf. He calls Caſſander , Thaule- 
mw , Ferus, Bleſſed Souls with Chriſt : He eſteems the French Nation to be not onely 
an erroneous , but an honourable part of the Church of Chriſt , p. 10. Epiſcopal Di- 
vines have learned to diltinguiſh between that great Antichrilt and lefſer Antichriſts, 
between the Court of Rome and the Church of Rome , which he contounds. 1 
dare not ſwear that the Pope is that great Antichriltz but I dare ſwear that I 
never had any deſign to bring Popery into England, 1 hope I never ſhall have, and 
that all genuine Epiſcopal Divines may take the ſame Oath, 

His Third note of diſtinction , whereby to know an Engliſh Grotian is this , 
They labour 10 prove the Church of Rome a true Church , becauſe of their Suc- 
ceſton , and the Reformed Churches to be none , for want of that Succeſſion , Sefi, 71. 
This note is already anſwered, Elſewhere he prefſeth this point farther thus; that 
be would gladly krow what Church hath power to make a new Canon , the Obſervation 
* whereof (ball be Eſſential to a Church or Paſtor. IT anſwer, that he doth doubly mi- 
ſake the queſtion, which is not whether the Catholick Church can make new E{- 
ſentials , but whether it can declare old Eſſentials. Nor whether the Canons of 
the Univerſal Church of this Age have Divine Authorityz but whether they do ob- 
lge Chriſtians in Conſcience, and whether it be not temerarious preſumption for 
z particular perſon or Church to ſlight the Beliet or Practice of the Univerſal Church 
«all ſucceeding Ages. 

His Fourth note of Grotians is, that they are for a viſible head of the Univerſal 
Church , whether Pope or General Council, They who arc for the headihip of a Ge- 
neral Council are no fit inſtruments for the introduction of the Popes Tyrannical 
power. It ſeemeth he rejecteth the authority of General Councils, cither pait or 
to come , as well as Popes : fo dare not we. It under the name of the Univerſal 
Church he include the Triumphant Church , we know no head of the Univerſal 
Church but Chriſt, If he limit it to the Militant Church , we are as much againſt 
one ſingle Monarch as he , we diſlike all Tyrannical power in the Church , as well 
& he: yet we quarrel with no man about the name of Head , or a Metaphorical 
expretſhon, But if he think that Chriſt left the Catholick Church, as the Oſtrich 
doth her Eggs , in the Sand, without any care or proviſon for the governing therc- 
of in future Ages, he erreth groſly. So the Catholick Church ſhould be in a worſe 
condition than any particular Church , yea than any Socicty in the World , like 
the Cyclops Cave , where no man heard or heeded what another ſaid. Particular 
Churches have Sovereign Princes and Synods to order them , but there never was 
an Univerſal Monarch, And it he take away the Authority of General Councils, he 
leaveth no humane helps to preſerve the Unity of the Univerſal Church: what is this 
but to leap over the backs of all Second cauſes ? The firſt Council was of another 
mind, It ſeemed good to the Holy Gboſt and to us, Af. 15. 28. And ſo have all the 
Churches of the World from Chriſts time until this Age. 

His Fitth Note of Grotians , To deny the ſufficiency of Scripture in all things neceſ- 
Jay t ſalvation , might well have been ſpared, for we all maintain it as well as hez 
but he ſhuſfles into the Queſtion ſuch impertinent and confuſed Generalities about 
the peace of the Church , and Traditions, as deſerve no anſwer. The ſuthciency of 

ripture 15 not inconſiſtent either with prudential Government , or the neceſfiry 
means of finding out the right ſenſe of Scripture. When he expreſſeth himſe!f 
more dittin&ly ,. he may expe a Categorical anſwer. 
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His lalt mark is, that they will not be perſwaded to joyn on any reaſonable terms, for 
the healing of our preſent diviſions. This dependeth upon his own interpretation 
what he judgeth to be reaſonable terms, We have ſeen his dexterity in making 
wounds , and would be glad to have experience of his Skill in healing them, yz; 
complains onely of illegal Innovations. Dare he ſtand to the ancient Laws? 1h, 
darc , the Controverhe is ended, If he like not this, for we know their excepti. 
ons were againſt the Laws themſelves, not againſt illegal Innovations 3 let then 
name thoſe Laws which they except againſt , and put it to a fair tryal, whethe, 
there be any thing in any of them , which is repugnant to the Laws of God, 
of right reaſon. If they will but do this ſeriouſly without prejudice , the buſinek 
is ended, 1 will make bold to go yet one ſtep higher , though our Lawes be un- 
blamable , yet if the things commanded be but ot a middle or indifferent nature 
we are rcady to admit any terms of peace , which we can accept with a good con- 
ſcience, ſo as we may neither ſwerve from the analogy of Faith, nor renounce the 
neceſſary principles of Government, nor deſert the communion, and ancient and 
undoubted cuſtoms of the Univerſal Church. Such an accord would be too much 
loſs both to you and us. 

He would per{wade us that there are two ſorts of Epiſcopal Divines in Eng 
the old and the new. And that there is much more difference between the old and 1; 
new, than between the old and the Presbyterians , Sea. 67. O conhdence whither 
wilt thou ? what is the power of prejudice , and pride ? The contrary is as cley 
as the lightz we maintain their old Liturgy, their old Ordinal , their old Articles 
their old Canons, their old Laws, PraCtices, and Preſcriptions, their old Dy 
&rine and Diſcipline againſt them. Then tell us no more of old Epiſcopal Dj- 
vines, and new Epiſcopal Divines , we are old Epiſcopal Divines , one and all; 
out of his own words I condemn him 3 The old ſort of Epiſcopal Divines that recei- 
ved the publick, Dofirine of the Nation, contained in the 39. Articks , Homilies , &e, 
T wholly acquitted from my jealoufies of this compliance , SeA. 12, It they be old Epi- 
ſcopal Divines, who maintain the DodGrine of the 39. Articles and Homilies, then 
we are all old Epiſcopal Divines. In acquitting all them he acquitteth all us, If 
he can ſhew any thing that I have written contrary to theſe, I retra& it : ifhecan- 
not , let him retra& his words. He might have taken notice of my ſubmillion of 
whatſoever I writ to the Oecumenical eſſential Church, and to its Repreſentatize, a free 
general Council, and to the Church of England, or a National Engliſh Synod, t the 
determinations of all which , and each of them refpefively , according to the diftind de- 
grees of their Autbority , T yield a conformity and compliance , or t0 the leaſt and lm 
of them an acquieſcence. Pref. to the Reply to Biſh. Chalc. So far am I, and alwayes 
have been from oppoſing the Church of England wittingly, 

He maketh a ſhew, as though he could make it appear , that the Grotian deſign 
was the cauſe of all our wars and changes in England: but it is but a copy cf his 
countenance, How ſhould the Grotian deſign be the cauſe of all our Wars , when 
our War began before Grotius himſelf began his deſign , or to write of the reconce 
liation of Proteſtants and Papiſts, which was in the year 1641, and 1642. But 
without all controverſic , either the Grotian deſign was the cauſe of our Wars or 
the defign , and more than the bare deſign of his own Party. The World knows 
well enough, and I leave it to his own conſcience to tell him whether of the two 
was the right Mother of the Child. 

Though he fail in his proofs againſt Epiſcopal Divines : yet he produceth ſundry 
other reaſons , to prove that there was ſuch a Plot on foot to introduce Popery it 
to England , but they do not weigh ſo much as a Feather z nor ſignific any thing 
more than this, how caſily men believe thoſe things which they wiſh. He faith, 
Franciſcus 4 Saniia Clara*s deſign , and Grotius bis deſign ſeem the very ſame , and then 
Religion and Church the ſame , Sef. 73, Nay certainly, ( that is more than ſeeming: 
ly ) their Religion and Church was not the ſame 3 unleſs he mean the ſame Chr- 
ſtian Religion, and in that ſenſe his own Religion is the ſame with theirs , but 
his ſenſe they were not the ſame. This is begging of the queſtion which he ought 
to prove, Grotius was not of the French Communion. And for their deſigns, the 


World is ſo full of feigned Plots and deſigns , that I do not believe that _ : 
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them had any deſign, except that general and paciticatory delign, which he him- 
(zlf profeſſeth and extolleth every where. I wiſh every mins Books had as much 
Learning and ingenuity as A $4ndta Clara's have. Yet if he conclude from hence , 
that I and he arc of the ſame Communion , he doth me wrong, Judges Reader, how 
partial men are, to deny that Liberty to another , which they aſſume to them- 
cs. 
wr proceedeth, This A Santa Clara is ftill the Queens Chaplain, Orc. And we bave 
reaſon to believe 1be Queen to be ſo moderate as to be of the ſame Religion. Whether 
he be the Queens Chaplain or not, is more than I know. The Queen hath had 
many Szrvants of Mr. Baxter's own Communion , who have had more influence 
upon her Counſels than ever A Santa Clara had. He hath reaſon to believe , that 
the Queen and he were of the ſame Religion : but no reaſon to prove that fo ſeri- 
ouſly and ſo weakly , which all men acknowledge. That cither the Queen or he 
had any hand in the pretended deſign of Grotias and his Followers, no man can be- 
lieve, 

From the Queen he paſſeth over to the King 3 what to do? to accuſe him of Po- 

ry. He cannot prove it , nor all the World to help him. Yea, he proteſſeth 
openly that be believeth no ſuch thing. Not onely his Conference with the Marqueſs 
ot Worceſter, but his Life and Death , and that Golden Legacy which he left to his 
Son, do-proclaim the contrary to all the World. What is his aim then ? To ſhew 
how far he was inclined to a reconciliation. That is the duty of every good Chritti- 
an. But did he prefer peace before truth ? Had he any deſign to introduce Papal 
Tyranny into England ? That is the crime whereot he accuſeth thoſe, whom he 
nick-nameth Grotians. The Devil himſelt cannot juſtly object any ſuch thing againſt 
him. 

He cites the Articles of the Spaniſh and French matches, but is not able to cite one 
word out of them which maketh for his purpoſe. And this alone, that there is no- 
thing in them for his purpoſe, is a convincing proof againſt him, that all his pre- 
tended deſign is but a dream. I may well call it his deſign, for it is the phantaſm 
of his own brain, and never had any exiſtence in the nature of things. 

He mentions the Kings Letter to the Pope , written in Spain, If he himſelf had 
been there at that time, upon the ſame condition the King was at that time , he 
would have redeemed his Liberty with writing three Letters to the Pope , ſuch as 
that was , or elſe he had been much'to be blamed. But what is there in the Let- 
ter? Is there any thing of the Grotian deſign? No I warrant you. Obſerve how all 
his conjetural reaſons, make directly againit himſelf, Perhaps the King calls the 
Pope Myft Holy Father; a great crime indeed , to make ſuch a civil addreſs, which 
the common uſe of the World hath made neceſſary. He who will converſe withea 
Fryer in a Koman Catholick Country , mult do little lefs 3 and he that will write to 
the Great Tyrk, muſt do more. Such compellations do not ſhew always what men 
are, but what they ought to be, or what they are , or would be, eſteemed, 

Next he tells us of the choice of Agents for Church and State. Very trifles. Kings 
mult chuſe their Agents according to the exigence of their affairs. But if- the qua- 
likcations of Agents did always demonſirate the reſolutions of Princes, I could 
more calily prove King Charles a Presbyterian , than he a Grotian, and bring more 
inſtances for, my ſelf. I am confident he cannot inſtance in any one Agent for Church 
or State , that ever had his Grotian deſign z but I can inſtance in many who have 
had contrary and worſe deligns. I ſhall not lick to tell him with griet, that which 
hath been in a great part the cauſe of all our woes. In ſome Courts it hath been 
elicemed a fingular policy to nouriſh two Parties, upon pretence that the one might 
ballance the other , and the one watch over the other. But it proveth too often 
[rue that the one party is diſguſted , and ordinarily the weaker and worſer party 

oth countenance heterodox and ſcditious perſons, to augment the number of their 
dependants , which evermore tendeth ta manifeſt (edition. By this means the rents 
ot the Church have been perpetuated and enlarged-, and Subjects have b2en debau- 
cned with deltructive and ſcditious principles , the evil influeuce whereof, we have 

elt to our colt, | 

He proccedeth to the Reſidence of the Popes Nuncios in England, It may be du- 
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ring, all the Kings Reign, there were one Nuncio and his Proctor or Deputy, « 
two Nuncios at the molt. And it we had neverhad them , it had bcen the better, 
not {> much for any great hurt they did, but for that opportunity which his own 
peeviſh party got from thence, to raile jealowhes and Panick fears among the Rabble 
Unleſs he could have told ſomething that the Popes Nuncio did in England tending 
te that end, which he pretends, he might as well have inftanced in the King & 
Morrocco's Ambaſſadour, and faid that he came over to convert us to be Turks, | 
thought he would have produced the Popes Bull to his Nuncio to reconcile ys tg 
Rome 3 or at lealt have diſcovered ſome ſecret cabal , or conferences between him 
and thoſe Epiſcopal Divines whom he accuſeth. He knoweth well there was no (ugh 
thing, and therctore it were much better to beilent, than to urge ſo many things 
and to fail in every one of them. ; 

His next inſtance is in the Jeſuits Colledge , which had been much better omittes 
for his credit. Did the King found the Colledge ? No ſuch thing , Was hea Be. 
nefator to it ? Nor that. Did he give the Jeſuits Licenſe of Mortmain, to purchaſe 
Lands for themſelves to that uſe ? Not ſo much. What did he then, did he know 
of the Jeſuits and the Colledge , and connive at them and it? O no. $0 ſpon x; 
ever it was diſcovered, it was ſuppreſſed. By the ſame equity he might accuſe an 
Innocent Prince of all the crimes that are committed in hugger mugger through- 
out his Kingdom , and make him head even of the Presbyterian Rebellion. 

The Laſt of his odious inſtances hath lc{s ſhew of truth in it than any of therek, 
how vain or empty ſoever they have been 3 that is, the illegal innovations in wor 


ſo reſolvedly gradatim introduced. Perhaps he calls the execution of old Laws, inno- 


vations, becauſe they themſelves had taken the boldneſs to diſuſe them. It were 
better to ſpare this charge, leſt they get a round peal of their own innovations rung 
out in their ears. Theirs are innovations indeed. | 

To conclude, doth he think that ſuch diſloyal and uncharitable inſinuations as 
theſe, are ſalved by pretending that be hath #ot the leaſt deſire to perſwade men that he 
was a Papiſt ; or that he would not have other men to believe it : As if he ſhould 
ſay, here are violent preſumptions indeed , that the King had Popiſh inclinations; 
yet my charity will not give me leave to believe it , other men may judge as they 
find cauſe 3 when all he faith doth not weigh one grain in the Scale of reaſon, Our 
Caſe-Divinity will hardly excuſe this from downright Calumny. But that is their 
onely weapon , and their onely Strength : and their skill hath ever laid in idle and 
malitious ſuggeſtions. 


F CHAP. IV. 
This Plot weakly Fathered upon Epiſcopal Divines, 


Muſed ſome while why he ſhould rather farther his imaginary deſign of redu- 
cing the Pope into Ezgland upon Epiſcopal Divines , than upon any other Dr 

vines. Forin the firſt place this is certain, that both Presbyterian Divines, 1 
Independant Divines, and Millenary Divines, and Anabaptiſtical Divines , and 
each ſort of their Divines, ( if any of them may be allowed that Title ) have all 
of them , and every one of them contributed more to the reducing of the Pope in- 
to England , tharfEpiſcopal Divines ever did , or were likely ever to do. Men do 
naturally prefer Antiquity in Religion before Novelty , Order and Uniformity before 
confuſion, comelineſs , and Decency before ſordid uncleanlincſs 3 Reverence and 
Devotion before Prophaneſs and over-much ſawcineſs and familiarity with Gods 
Chriſtian charity before unchriſtian cenſuresz conſtancy before fickleneſs and frequent 
changes : they love Monuments of Picty, and delight not in ſceing them defaced 
and demoliſhed ; 'they are for Memorials of ancient truth, for an outward ſplen- 
dor of Religion, for helps of Mortification , for adjuments of Devotion 3 all 
which our late Innovators have quite taken away. Nature it ſelf doth teach us 
that God is to be adorcd with our Bodies as well as with our Spirits. What com- 
fort can men have to go to the Church , where they hall ſcarcely ſte one at : 
COT» 
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wy from them. 1f the Pope have a fairer game in England, he is beholden to them 


fr it , not to the Magittrates Sword , much lels to Epiſcopal Divines. 

Some may perhaps urge that this advantage is accidental to Epiſcopal Divines , 
theretore 1 propoſe a ſecond conſideration 3 that Epiſcopal Divines cannot be the 
Popes Stalking Horſes, nor promoters of the Papacy , without deſerting their 
principles about Epiſcopacy. Epiſcopal rights and Papal claims are inconfiſtent. 
This appcarcd evidently in the Council of Trent, in the debating of that great Con- 

iroverſic about Epiſcopal right , whether it be divine or human. Thus much the 
Spaniſh, Polonian, and Hungarian Divines ſaw well enough, And conſulting ſeri- 
ouſly about the Reformation of the Church , they could find no better ground to 

build ſo noble a Fabrick upon, than the Divine right of Biſhops, as the Archbiſhop 
of Grannato well obſerved. Hiſt, Conc. Trid. I. 7. p. 588. 

Father Lainer the General of the Jeſuits ſaw this well enough, and concluded, 

that it is @ meer contradiftion to ſay the Pope is bead of the Church , and the Government 

* Monarchical and then ſay, that there is a power or jurisdidion in the Church not 
derived from him , but received from others , that is, from Chriſt, Hift, Conc. Trid. 
ibid. 

The Popes Legates themſelves found this out at laſt , when it was almoſt too 
late, L. 7. p. 60g. Ofiob. 19. When the queſtion was ſet on foot in the beginning, the 
Legates thought that the aim was onely to make great the Authority of Biſhops, and to give 
them more reputation. But before the ſecond Congregation was ended they perceived very 
late by the voices given and reaſons uſed , of what wmportance aud conſequence it was. 
For it did imply , that the Keys were not given to $t. Peter onely , that the Council was 
above the Pope , and the Biſhop equal to him , who bad nothing left but a preheminennce 
wove others, &c. the Dignity of Cardinals was quite taken away , and the Papal 
Court reduced to nothing. 

But before the Papalins diſcovered this, the party bent for a ſerious Reformation, 
was grown numerous and potent in the Council, The Divine Right of Biſhops 
was inſertcd into the Anathematiſms. Fifty, Nine of the prime Fathers voted for 


it, belides all thoſe whom either an Epidemical or a Politick Catarrh detained at 


home z not withſtanding all the difſwations and per{waſfions, threatnings and pro- 
miſes, and other Artifces uſed by the Papalins : whereof the chiefeſt , and that 
which ſaved the Court of Rome from utter ruine at that time , was to repreſent to 
the Italian Biſhops, whole number was double to all the reſt of the Chriſtian World 
in that Council , ( a very unequal compoſition ) how much they were concerned 
in the preſervation of the Papacy , as being the onely honour which the Tralian Na- 
tion had above all other Nations. This I urge to ſhew that Epiſcopal Divines can- 
not be Papalins without betraying their own principles. The very name of Epil- 
copal Divines renders this defign lefs probable. | 

Thirdly , In tiling them Epiſcopal Divines he doth tacitely accuſe himſelf to be an 
Anti-Epiſcopal, or at leaſt no Epiſcopal Divine, What odious conſequences do flow 
from thence , and how conttary it is to the Title of Catholick, which he gives him- 
ſelf in the Frontifpiece of this Treatiſe , I had much rather he ſhould obſerve himſelf, 
than I colle. Cathivlick and Anti-Epiſcopal are conitraditory terms, 

From Chriſts time till this day there was never any one Catholick, in the Eaſtern , 
Southern , or Northern Churches, who profeſſed hitnſelf to be Anti-Epiſcopal , but 
onely ſuch as were caſt out for Hereticks or Schiſmatickg., The ſame I ſay of the 
WWejtern Church for the tirſt 1500, Years. Let him ſhew me but one formed Church 
without a Biſhop , or the name of one Lay Presbyter in all that time , who exerci- 
{cd or challenged Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdi&ion, or the power of the Keys in the Church 
belore Calvins return to Geneva in the year 1538. alice he had ſubſcribed the Augu- 
tizs Confettion and Apology for Bilhops , and 1 will give him leave to be as Antie- 
pilcopal as he will. I wilt ſhew him the proper and particular names of Apeftles , 
Evangelifts , Biſhops , Presbyters , Deacons , in Scriptures , in Councils , in Fathers , 
in Hiſtories 3 if he cannot name one particular Lay-Elder , it is becauſe there never 
was any ſuch thing in rerkm natura, for 1500. years after Chriſt, 

4 L 


Devotion done to God in their whole lives ? Theſe are the true reaſons 
Roman Emiſſaries do gain ground daily upon them , why ſo many apo- 
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ce 


1 will add one thing more tor the honour ot Epiſcopal Government , that 411 e 
firlk Reformers did approve it , and deſired it, it they could have had it, "har 
Reformations are commonly like metal upon metal, which is, falſe Herz 1 
Attcr the Waldenſes, the firſt Reformers, were the Bohemia Brethren : and both 
theſe were carctull to retain Epiſcopacy. Take their own Teſtimony in the Pre. 
face of their Book called, Ratio Diſcipline, Ordiniſque Eccleſiaſtici in unitate fra- 
trum Bobemorum , lately tranſlated out of Bohemian into Latin, and Publiſhed þ 
themſelves. And whereas the ſaid Waldenſcs did affirm that they bad lawful Bifh " 
and a Lawful uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles unto this day , they created tj, 


| of our Miniſters Biſhops ſolemnly ,and conferred upon them power to Ordain Miniſters, | TON 


that time this Order is continued in all their Churches until this day, 

The next Reformers were the Lutherans, Thele retained Biſhops name ang thin 
in the Kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, and the thing under another nams k 
ſuperintendents in Germany. The Confeſhon of Saxony is ſubſcribed by ſeventeen 
ſuperintendents. Harm. Conf. Sed. 19. p. 290. The Swevick, Confellion cop. 
plaineth of great wrong done to their Churches , as if they did ſeek, to reduc tj, 
power of Eccleſiaſtical Prelates to nothing, Sed. 11. p. 65, And in Chap, 32, of 
the rights of the civil Magiſtrate, they declare molt plainly for the Eccleſiattica] [uri 
dition of Biſhops. There cannot be a more luculent Teſtimony for the Latherey; 
approbation of Biſhops, than the __— confethon it (elf, cap. 7. de por, Feels; 
It is not now ſought that the Government be taken away from Biſhops : but this one thing i 
deſired, that they will ſuffer the Goſpel to be purely taught , and releaſe ſome few 0jj. 
vances which cannot be kgpt without fin. And the Apology for the ſame Contelljor 
Cap. de numero & uſu Sacramens, This our will fhall excuſe us both before God 114 al 
the World , that it may not be imputed to ws that the Autbority of Biſhops was taken 4- 
way by our means. 

I necd not fay any thing of the Britannick Churches. He knoweth well they ne- 
ver wanted Biſhops from their firſt Converlion until theſe Iate Tumults, wherein 
our Native Country was purpled with the Blood of Engliſh Subjects, to take them 
way by force and Rebellion. k 

The next Reformation was the Zuinglian or Helvetian in Switzerland , whercin 
as they creed no new Biſhopricks, ſo they pulled down no old ones. There was 
a kind of necellity laid upon them to want Biſhops in their own Territories ; be 
cauſe the Biſhop of Conftance under whoſe Juriſdition they were, was of another 
communion , and lived out of their Territories. Bnt they would gladly have had 
him to have continued their Biſhop ſtill, They made their addrefſſcs to him, they 
courted him, they beſought him to joyn with them , or but to tolerate them, For 
proof cf this , I produce that famous letter written by Zuinglixs himſelt, and ten 
others of thcir principal Reformers , to the ſame Biſhop of Conſtance , Recorded 
in the Works of Zxingliws , in all humility and obſervance, beſceching him tofs 
wour and belp forward their beginnings , as an excellent work,, and worthy of a Biſhqp 
They call him Father , Renowned Prelate, Biſhop. They implore his clemency, wiſe 
dem , learning , that be would be the Firſt-fruits of the German Biſhops, to favour tut 
Chriſtianity ſpringing up again. They beſcech him by the Common Chriſt , by one Clni- 
ftian Liberty , by that Fasberly affefion which he did owe unto. them, by whatſoever us 
Divine and Human , to look, graciouſly upon them or if be would not grant their defer, 
10 connive at them ;, ſd be ſhould make his Family yet more illyſtrious, and have the jer- 
petual tribute of their praiſes z, ſo be would but ſhew bimſelf a Father , and grant the tt 
queſts of his own obedient Sons. They conclude , God Almighty long preſerve yur 
Excellency. 

The Laſt Reformation of thoſe which he approveth , was that of Calvin, How 
far Calvin and his party wete Epiſcopal , or Anti-Epiſcopal in their deſires , kt 
their own Teſtimonies bear witnes. Firſt , Calvin himſelf acknowledgeth that he 
ſubſcribed the Argyſtan Confeſſion formerly mentioned, or the apology tor it , both 
which are for Biſhops. And in his 190, Epiſtle to the King of Polonia, he repre 
ſenteth Epiſcopal Government as fitteſt for Monarchiesz; where having ſhewcd the 
Regiment of the Primitive Church , by Patriarchs, Primates, Biſhops, in thelc 
words | Ideed the ancient Church inſtituted Patriarchs, and gave certain Primactes it 


pat- 
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nicular Provinces , that Biſhops meght remain bound one to another by this bond of con- 
or He proceedeth thus, As if at this day one Archbiſhop ſhould be over the illuſtri- 
ous Kingd0m of Polonia, Oc. And farther , there ſhould be a Biſhop in each City or Pro- 
ts attend peculiarly to the preſervation of Order : as nature it ſelf d»th diftate 
hat in every Colledge one ought to be choſen , upon whom the principal care of the 
Coledee ſhould reſt, And in his inttitutions having deſcribed at large the Regiment 
of the Primitive Church , and ſhewed the end of Archbiſhops , and the conttituti- 


on of Patriarchs , he concludeth that ſome called this kind of Government an Hierar- 


cy , by 
name , ant 


deviſe n0 other form of Governiug the Church , than that which God hath preſcribed in bis 
Ward, lib; 4- Toft» ©- 4 Sed, 4. 

And in his Exhortation touching the Neceſlity of Reformation , to the 
Emperour , Princes , and States of the Empire, aſſembled at Speyr , we find 
a maſt clear profethion of his Judgment in this cauſe. Talem nobis Hierar- 
chiam , &c. Tf they make tender of ſuch an Hierarchy to us , wherein Biſhops may re- 
2ain their eminence, jo as they refuſe not to be under Chriſt , and have their dependance 
wpon him as their onely bead , and refer themſelves to bim, and obſerve ſuch a brotherly 
veiety among themſelves , and be bound together with no other bond but the truth , then I 
cnfeſt, that they deſerve all ſorts of curſes or anathemas , if there be any, who do not obſerve 
it with reverence and the bigheſt obedience. | 

Lay all theſe together, If the Law of Nature , which is Divine Law, written 
in our hearts by God himſelf, and needing no other promulgation , do dictate 
that in every Society there ought to be one upon whom the principal care of the 
Society ſhould reſt 3 It the ancient Biſhops deviſed no other form of Governing 
the Church by Patriarchs, Archbiſhops , Biſhops , than that which God had pre- 
Cribed in His Word 3 If they deſerve the ſevercſt curſes and anathema's , who 
ſhall not regard ſuch an Hierarchy with reverence and obedience , where Chrilt is 
xcknowledged to be the onely head of his Church, where the Paſtors are freed trom 
ll Oaths and Obligations to the Biſhop of Rome, let him be his own Judge what they 
deſerve, according to Calvins ſentence, who have deſtroyed the Church of England. 

Before Calvin, Farellus offered the Biſhop of Geneva terms to retain his Biſhoprick, 
if he would give way to the Reformation. Beza his Succeſſour was not for the 
Divine Right of Biſhops in expreſs terms by the Evangelical Law : but hc was for 
the Precedency of one Clergy man above the reſt by the Law of Nature. 

From Geneva let us paſs over into France , where we find Moyfiewr Mozline as 
high or higher than any of them, in his Third Epiſtle to the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
] am not ſo brazen-faced as to give ſentence againſt thoſe lights of the ancient Church , 1g- 
mtius, Polycarpus, Cyprian , Auguſtine , Chryſoſtom , Bafil, the two Gregories 
Nyſſene and Nazianzene Biſhops , as againſt men wrongfully created , or as Uſurpers of an 
unlawful Office. The venerable antiquity of thoſe Primitive Ages ſhall always weigh more 
with me than any mans new-ſangled  Inftitution. And a little after in the ſame 
Epiſtle, T ſpake with honour of the Biſhops of England , I derived the Epiſcopal dignity 
from the very cradle of the Church , I condemned Acrius , T affirmed that St. James was 
Bifbop of Hieruſalem , from whom the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops of that City was derived 
by a long row of Biſhops. 

Mr. Blondel in his needleſs Apology for St. Hierome made a very neceſſary Apo- 
byy for himſelf , and ſent it to Mr. Rivet to be added as an Appendix to his Books 
in the impreſſion of it , by whoſe negled it was omitted. And now having men- 
tioned Dr. Rivet ; I ſhall make bold to add, that he himſelt did intreat a Nobl: 
Exl, yet living , to procure him a dignity or Prebend in England, as his Brother 
Mouline and Voſfius had. The Earl anſwered, that he could not hold any fuch place 
in England without ſubſcribing to Epiſcopacy , and the Doctrine and Diſcipline of 
the Engliſh Church. And he replied, that he was moſt ready to ſubſcribe to them, 
both with his hand and heart. | | 

[ conclude that all Divines throughout the Chriſtian World , who maintain a 
necellity of Holy Orders, ever were, and ſtill are Epiſcopal Divines : except ſome 
weaker and wilful Brethren , who tor their antiquity are but of Yeſterday , and 
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for their Univerſality come much ſhort of the very Douatiſts in Africh, condemn- 
&d by all moderate and rational perſons of their own Communion. And therefore 
Mr. Baxter might have done better to have given his pretended deſigners , a lower 
and more diltintive name than that of Epiſcopal Divines. 

It will not help him at all which he faith, pag. 21. It is not all Epiſcopal Divines 
which T ſuſpefied of a compliance with Grotius and Caſlander , 110 not all of the ly 
ſtrain , &c. Textended it to none of the new Epiſcopal Party , but ſuch as T there den 
ſcribed. His diltin&ion of Epiſcopal Divines into old and new, is but a Chime, 
of his own brain , withour any ground 3 neither doth he bring one grain of reaſon 
to make it guod. And by his plain confeſſion here , it appeareth that this great de. 
ſign is but his own ſuſpicion. To accuſe men of a deſign to introduce the Pope intg 
Ergland , merely upon ſuſpicion , is a liberty , or rather licenſe, to be abhorred 
ot all conſcionable Chriſtians. 

Yet of the old Epiſcopal Divines he nameth many , Biſhop Fewel , Pilkuſy 
Hall , Carlton , Davenant , Morton, Abbot, Uſher , Potter , Downham , Grindg| By 
ker , Hooper , Farrar , Cranmer , Latimer, Ridley , and Forty more Biſh 'Þs bere, 
103. as if ſo many names blended together confuſedly in an heap as an botchpotch 
were able like a Meduſas head to transform reaſonable men into ſocks and fone 
It he had made his Forty up an Hundred, he might have found infiances enough to 
have made it good, and ſundry of them no way inferiour to any whom he na 
and {uperiour to many. In commemorating ſome, and pretermitting others , he 
(hewcth ſometimes want of Judgment, always reſpect of perſons. What his de 
ſcription was of new Epiſcopal Divines , I do not know, ( having never zen any 
Treatiſe of his , but this of the Grotian Religion 3 neither ſhould I have medled 
with that, it he had not brought me publickly upon the Stage, ) neither do1 
much regard. But howſoever he deſcribeth them , he inſtanceth in no man but 
my ſelf, either becauſe he is not able to name any , or becauſe he thinks it cafieſ 
to leap over the hedge, where it is loweſt. Have I not great reaſon to thank him, for 
being ſo mindful of me in my abſence. 

As for my pa:t I profeſs ingeniouſly bctore God and Man , I never knew of any 
ſuch deſign , I am confident there never was any ſuch deſign, and I am certain 
that I neithcrhad nor could have an hand in any ſuch deſign, eithcr for Italian Po 
pery, or French Popery , or any Popery , unleſs he call the DoGtrine and Diſcipline 
of the Primitive Church Popery , unleſs our Holy Orders, and Liturgy , and Articles 
be Popery. Other Popery he ſhall never be able to prove againſt me , norlhope 
againlt any true Epiſcopal Divines. His deſign, like the Phenix , is much talked 
ot by himſelf, but never was ſcen. 

I know as little of any ſuch diſtintion between Old and New Epiſcopal Divines. 
All the World ſeeth evidently, that all the material differences which we have with 
them , are about thoſe Holy Orders, and that Liturgy , and thoſe Articles, and 
thoſe Rites, which we reccived from thoſe Old Epiſcopal Divines. 


Non tellus cymbam , tellurem cymba reliquit. 


We have not left our Predeceſſours, but they have left both us and our Pre- 
decefſours , and the Church of England. And it fareth with Mr. Baxter as it doth 
with new Sailers, who by the deception of their ſight , ſuppoſe that the Land 
leaveth them , terreque, urbeſque recedunt , when in truth it is they themſelves that 
leave the Land. In a word, his ſuppoſed delign and his pretended diſtinCtion 
are meer fanſics, which never had any being in the nature of things. Where did 
theſe defigners ever meet together to contrive their plot ? They are never likely to 
do any great a&tions, who want finews to knit them together, When « 
where had ever any of them any intercourſe or correſpondence with Rome, or an 
that belonged to Rome , by word or writing? it was a ſenſlcſs ſilly Plot to delign 
the introdution of the Pope into England, without his own knowledge or conſent, 
upon terms never accorded , never {o much as treated upon. Thus have we (cen 
mclancholick perſons out of a ſtrong fantafic , imagine that they ſee Ships and Mine 
taures in the Clouds, The proofs of ſuch accuſations as this is, ought wo 
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been clearer than the Noon-day light , nor ungrounded , nor ill grounded jealous 
cies and ſuſpicions of credulous and partial perſbns. | 


—— 


— —_— — 


CHAP. V. 
This Plot was as weakly Fathered on the Biſhop of Derry. 


Nd as he erred in Fathering his imaginary Plot upon Epiſcopal Divines in ge» 

neral , ſohe made an ill choice of Me the meaneſt of thoſe Epiſcopal Di- 

vines for his onely inſtance., who have onely read ſo much of Grotius , as to enable 

Me to judge that Mr. Baxter doth him wrong , I hope unwittingly. If ever I 

ſhould attempt the reconciling of Controverſies among Chrittians , it muſt be in a- 
nother way than Grotius taketh , I mean more Scholaſtical. 

[ will confeſs that freely which Mr. Baxter neither doth know , nor cver could 
know but by me, that about Thirty years ſince, when my body was ſtronger,and my 
wits freſher, when I had ſome Books and Notes of mine own, and could have 
had what ſupply ſoever I deſired , and opportunity to confer with whomſoever I 
pleaſed , I had then a deſign indeed to do my weak endeavour to difabule the Chris 
ftian World , by the right ſtating and diſtinguiſhing of Controverſies between the 
Church of Rome and us* And to ſhew : 

Firlt, How many of them are mere Logomachies, or contentions about words 
without any jult ground. 

Secondly , How many of them are Scholaſtical ſubtleties , whereof ordinary Chri- 
ſtians are not capable , and conſequently no points of Faith. 

Thirdly , How many of them are not the Controverſies of the Churches , but of 
particular Perſons or parties in thoſe Churches, as well Proteſtants againſt Proteſtants, 
and Roman Catboliks againſt Roman-Catholicky, as Proteſtants againlt Roman-Catho- 
ickr. Thoſe Controverſies which each Church doth tolerate within it (elf , ought 
not to be any cauſe of Schiſm between the Churches. 

Fourthly, How many of our Controverſies are about Rites and Ceremonies, 
and things indifferent in their own Nature , in the uſe of which every particular 
Church under the Univerſal Church hath free Liberty in: it ſelf, and Dominion 0+ 
ver its OWn Sons. | 

When all theſe empty names and titles of Controverſies are wiped out of the 
Roll, the true Controverſie between us may be quickly multered , and will not 
be found , upon a ſerious enquiry , to be either ſo exclufive of Salvation to thoſe 
who err invincibly , and hold the truth implicitely in the preparation of their minds 
nor altogether ſo irreconcileable as ſome perſons have imagined, Tlie two dange- 
rous extremes are to clip away ſomething from ſaving truth , whereof I do not 
find the Church of Rome to have been guilty z and to obtrude crroncons or ( at 
at the beſt ) probable opinions for Articles of Faith , whereof I tind many in the 
Church of Rome to have been moſt guilty. 

Next to theſe are the praQtical abuſes of the Court of Rome. Theſe were my 
thoughts in my younger days , which age and experience hath rather confirmed 
and radicated in me , than alteredz which if they had been known, 1 deſerved ra- 
ther to have been cheriſhed and encouraged , than to be branded by any man as a 
Factor for the Pope. 

Truly Mr. Baxter could hardly have fixed upon a Subje& more improper for 
ſuch a charge. When I was commanded to Preach to our Nothern Synod , where 
every one defigned to diſcharge that duty, chooſeth ſome controverſic b-tween the 
Church of Rome and us, my Subje& was the Popes unlawful Uſurpation of Juriſ- 
dition over the Britannick, Churches. When I diſputed in Cambridze for the De- 
gree of Doctor , my Theſis was taken .out of Nils, that the Papacy ( as it was 
challenged and uſurped in many places, and as it had been ſometimes uſurped in 
dar Native Countrey, ) was either the procreant or conſervant cauſe, or both Pro- 
creant and conſervant cauſe of all the greater Eccleſiaſtical Controverſies in the Chri- 
ſtian World, When our late King Charles ( of Bleſſed memory ) was in $p.in . 
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and Rcligion in England {cemed to our Countre ople ( though witho,, 
ground ro, be placed in equilibrio , or reduced = ring mw _—_ a 
with more Zeal than diſcretion , to give two of their Roman Champions _ 
Northern parts, Mr. Hungate a \cſuite , and Mr. Houghtoz a Secular Pricn 9 
aftcr another , two meetings at North- Allerton , and came off , without any Foo 
nour to the Church of England , and ſtopped the Carrter of the Romiſh Emir * 
at that time in thoſe parts. | Iz 

When I was laſt in Ireland and the Romaniſts had wreſicd ſome part of the 5 
er of the Sword into their hands, they proſecuted no Engliſh Proteltanc n. : 
than My ſeff, and never left till they had thruſt me out of the Kingdom, a; IF 
cciving me to be a great impediment to them in their making of Proſclyte, L 
was but an ill requital, if I had been one of their Fa&ors. Since 1 came intg - 
ile theſe ſixteen years, where have my weak endeavours ever b:en wanting to the 
Church of England ? who hath had more Diſputes with their Seculars and Regy. 
lars of all forts , Frech , Italian, Dutch , Engliſh, in Word, in Writing, to mains 
tain the honour of the Engliſh Church ? and atter all this amI traduced as a F:&g 
for Popery , becauſe I am not a Proteftant out of my witsz or becauſe my aſſertions 
of known Truth are not agreeable to the gult of innovators ? Bleſſed are we whey 
men revile us and perſecute us , and ſay all manner of evil againſt us faſly for Chris, ſake 
for great is our reward in Heaven. 7 Ow 

But doth he think in carneſt , that my way of reconciliation is the ready way 
to in:roduce the Papal Tyranny into England ? Nay , direly on the Contrary, jt 
is the ready way to exclude the Papal Tyranny out of England for ever ; and o_ 
quit us for evermore from all the extortions and Uſurpations of the Roman Cour 
and to free us from all their Emiſfaries , who now make a prey of ſuch as areun- 
ſetled among us 3 by the means of doubttul, and ( give me leave to ſpeak mymind 
freely ) impertinent diſputations. And this I am ready to make good againit any 
Innovator of cither ſide who ſhall opoſe it. 

This is hard meaſure to be offered to me , from him who profeſſeth himſelf to 
be ſo great a lover of the Unity of the Church , p.-6. which is but his duty if it he 
true, as I hope it is. But let him take heed that his love of Unity prove not to be 
ſel-love , which infinuateth it (elf ſtrangely into the moſt holy aCtions and deſigns, 
All men could be contented to have others united to themſelves , and to chop off 
or ſtretch out the Religion of their Brethren , as Procruſtes did his Gueſts, accord- 
ing to the meaſure ot his own Bed. I doubt not but he would be well pleaſed to 
have independancy ſtretched up to an ordained Miniſtry , ( as he calleth it, ) and 
Epiſcopacy let down to a Presbyterian Parity, or rather to an empty ſhew of equali- 
ty. For I never yet obſerved but one or two ſingle popular Presbyters ruled the 
whole conſiſtoryz and had more abſolute arbitrary power than ever any Biſhop pre- 


' tended unto. If this be all his Love and deſire of Unity , to have antiquity uni- 


verſality, and the perpetual Regiment of the Church to be levelled and moduled 
according to private fantaſies , it is mere ſelt-love , no love of Unity, But I hope 
better , though I fear worſe. 

If he dare refer all differences between us to be tried by the publick Standurd, 
we ſhall quickly ſee whether he or I follow Peace and Unity with ſwifter paces. | 
offer him two Standards to be tryed by. 

Firſt, the Do@rine of the Church of England, ſet down by thoſe old 
Epoafe Divines whom he pretendeth to be more propitions to him than to me, 
It he ſubmit to this Standard , all differences between him and me are at anend. 
And then to what purpoſe hath ſo much plundering, and ſo much cffuſion uf Chri 
ſtian blood been ? unleſs it be to ſhake the dregs to the top of the Urinal, 

But if he like not this Standard ( as I much fear he will not ) I offer him ano- 
ther 3 that is, the Pattern of the Primitive Church , both for Doctrine and Dilc 
pline. But it may be he will diſſike this more , and when all is done admit n0 
Standard but the Scripture, I am ready to joyn with him in this alſo. But it he 
and I differ about the ſenſe of the Scripture, ( all men acknowledge that the Scrip 
ture conſiſteth not in the words but in the ſenſe, ) how ſhall we be tricd, what 1s 
the ſenſe, by the Judgement of the Church of Englend, that is thc Standard of 


the 
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the place , or by the pattern of the Primitive Church, that is the original Scandard 
according, to which the Local Standard was made? If he refule both theſe , let him 
not ſay that he will be tryed by the Scripture, but he will be tryed by himſelf, thar 
is to (ay , NC himſelf will and can judge better what is the true ſenſe of the Serip- 
ture, than either his national Church, or the Primitive and Univerſal Church. 
This is juſt as it a man who brings his commodities to a Market to be fold , ſhould 
refuſe to have them weighed or meaſured by any Standard Local or Original , and 
defire to be tried by the Law of the Land , ' according to the judgement of the by- 
tanders. Not that the Law of the Land is any thing more favourable to him than 
the Standard , but onely to decline a preſent ſentence , and out of hope to advan- 
tage himſelf by the ſimplicity of his Judges. 

Yet Mr. Baxter acquits me , that T am no Popiſt in bis Fudgement , though be dare 
not follow me , t 22, Whatſoever Iam, this is ſure enough he hath no authority 
to be my Judge, or to publiſh his ill grounded jealoufies and ſuſpicions to the 


World in Print to my prejudice. Although he did condemn me: yet I praiſe God ' 


my conſcience doth acquit me , and I am able to vindicate my felt. But if be take 
me to be no Papiſt,, why doth he make me to be one of the Popes Fators or (talking, 
horſes , and to have an expreſs deſign to introduce him into England. He him- 
ſeifand an hundred more of his contraternity, are more likely to turn the Popes 
Factors than I am. I have given good proot that I am no reed, ſhaken with the 
wind, My conſcience would not give me leave to ſerve the times as many others 
did. They have had their reward. 

He bringeth four reaſons in favour of me why he taketh me to be no Papiſt, 1 
could add tourſcore reaſons more it it were needful. Firſt , becauſe I diſown the 
felowſhip of that party more than Grotius did. pag. 23. 

It is well that he will give me leave to know mine own heart better than himſelf. 
Secondly , becauſe T give them no more than ſome reconcileable members of the Greck 
Charch would give them. And ' why ſome members? I know no members of the 
Greek, Church that give them either more or leſs than I do. - But my ground is not 
the authority of the Greek, Church, but the authority of the Primitive Fathers and 
the General Councils , which arc the repreſentative Body of the Univerſal Church. 
Thirdly, becauſe T diſown their Council of Trent , and their laſt 400. years determina- 
tim, Is not this enough in his Judgement to acquit me from all ſuſpicion of Po- 
pery? Erroneous opinions whilſt they are not publickly determined , nor a necellity 
of compliance impoſed upon other men , are no neceſſary cauſes of Schiſm. To 
waue their laſt 400. years determinations 15 implicitly to renounce all the neceſſary 
cauſes of this great Schiſm?, And to relt ſatisfied with their old Patriarchal power 
and dignity and primacy of Order , ( which is another part ot my propoſition, ) 
isto quit the modern Papacy both name and thing. And when that is done I do 
not make theſe the terms of Peace and Unity, as he doth tax me injuriouſly enough, 
(It is not for private perſons to preſcribe terms of publick accommodations, ) but 
onely an introduion and way to an accomodation. ' My words are expreſly theſe 
lo the concluſion of my Anſwer to Monſieur Militeere , If you could be contented to 
wave your Loft 400. years determinations , or if you likgd them for your ſelves, yet not t0 
ttrude them upon other Churches , If you could reft ſatisfied with your old Patriarchal 
jower and your 'Principinm wnitatis , a primacy of Order , much good might be expetied 
frm free Councils = conferences of moderate perſons. What is here more than is con- 
teſſed by himſelf, that if the Papiſts will reform what the Biſhop requires them to reform, 
it will nidoubtedly make way for nearer Concord. p. 28. I would know where my Pa- 
piltry lyeth in theſe words more than his.. They. may be guilty of other errours 
which I diſown as well as their laſt 400. years determinations3 and yet thoſe er- 
rours before they were obtruded upon other Churches , be no ſufficient cauſe of a 
ſeparation, But what 1 own or diſown , he muſt learn from my ſelf , not ſappoſe 
it, or ſuſpe&t it upon his own head. | 

His laſt reaſon: why he forbeareth to cenfure me as a Papiſt, is my two knck;ng 
arguments as he ſtileth them againſt the Papal Church. But if he had weighed thoſe 
two arguments as he ought , he ſhould have forborn to cenſure me as he doth, for 
one that had a deſign to reconcile the Church of England to the Pope. . But 5 will 
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help Mr. Baxter to underſtand my meaning better, I meddle not with the recg,,. 
ciliation of opinions in any place by him cited, but onely with the reconciliati s 
of perſons, that Chriltians might joyn together in the ſame publick Devotions _ 
Service of Chriſt. And the terms which I propoſed were not theſe , nor poſitive | 
defined or determined , but onely repreſented by way of query to all modes 
Chriſtians, inthe concluſion of my juft Vindication , in theſe words , 7 dirain 
nothing but onely crave leave to propoſe @ queſtion to all moderate Chriſtians who ly; the 
Peace of the Church , and long for the reunion thereof. In tbe firſt place if the Biſhop of 
Rome were reduced from bis Univerſality of Sovereign Furiſdidtion jure Divino , 4 j, 
principium uniratis , and his Court regulated by the Canons of the Fathers , which Ts 
the ſenſe off the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil, and is deſired by many Roman-Caths- 
licks as well as we. Secondly , if the Creed or neceſſary points of Faith were reduced 19 
what they were in the time of the four firſt Occumenical Councils , according to the Dy. 
cree of the third General Council, ( Who dare ſay that the Faith of the Primitive Fathers 


* was inſufficient ? ) Admitting no additional Articles , but onely neceſſary explicating , 


And thoſe to be made by the Authority of a General Council or one ſo General as oy by 
convocated, And Laſtly ppoſing that ſome things from whence offences have either beey 
given or taken , which whether right or wrong do not weigh balf ſo much gs the Unity of 
Chriſtians , were put out of the Divine Offices , which would not be refuſed if animyfitie 
were . taken away and charity reſtored ; I ſay in caſe theſe three things were accorted 

which ſeem very reaſonable demands , whether Chriſtians might not live in an Holy an 
munion , and come in the ſame rang 4 God, free from all Schiſmatical ſepars 
tion of themſelves one from another , notwithſtanding diverſtties of opinions , which pre- 
vail even among the members of the ſame particular Churches , both with then a4 


us. 
Yet now though I cannot grant, yet am willing to ſuppoſe that I intended not 
/ onely a reconciliation of mens minds , but of their opinions alſo ; and that thoſe 
conditions which he mentioned had been my onely terms of Peace and concord , 
let us ſee what exceptions Mr. Baxter is able to bring againſt them, 


CHAP. VI. 


Mr. Baxters exceptions anſwered. 


E faith, he cannot conſent that theſe which T grant ſhould be made the terms of U- 
ion. pag. 25, What then ? Suppoſe I did name improper terms of pacit- 
cation , not onely in Mr. Baxters Judgement, which I ought not altogether to de- 
pend upon , but in very deed. Is there no remedy but I mult needs be the Popes 
Stalking Horſe preſently , and have a deſign to reconcile England to him. This is 
over ſevere, My deſign is rather to reconcile the Pope and his party to the Church 
of England, than the Church of England to the Pope. He may make uſe of my 
4 it like him. Much good may it do him. Tf not he ought to thank metor 
my good will , and propoſe a better expedient himſelfif he can. But I muſttel 
him before hand that if it be a general one , like thoſe which he hath hitherto pro- 
poſed, it will fignific nothing. Obſerve Reader how he is every way miſtaken | 
make demands and he calls them grants or conceſſions 3 I propoſe ſome terms 35 
preparatory to a treaty and he calls them terms of Peace, - He faith be cannot conſent 
to theſe terms , and yethehath conſented to them already, that if they would reform 
what the Biſhop requires them to reform , it will undoubtedly makg way for nearer concord, 
To make them adequate terms, or concluſive Articles of Peace was never any pat 
of my meaning. 

All the exceptions which he bringeth againſt my way , are taken out of my at 
(wer to Monſieur Militicere. I have ſeen ſome filly exceptions againſt it from a Jeſu 
it., and have anſwered them, but he is the firſt Proteſtant I have met with, who 
doth diſapprove it. If the efficacy or influence of it upon him be different from 
what is upon others, I cannot help it. Books have their ſucceſs according t0 the 


prejudice or qualifications of their Readers. On! this fide the Seas it bath -- 
more 
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| more happy , fo confirm many , to convert ſome, ( and particularly the tran(cri- 
ber of the Copy which was brought to the Preſs, who was then one of their Pro- 
ſclytes ,) to irritate no man but the common Adverlaryes, who vented their ſplene 
againſt it weekly in their Pulpits, as thinking that the cafieſt way of confutation. 
Thus one ſucks honey , and another poiſon out of the ſame lower. He pretendeth 
that the old Epiſcopal Divines are of his party , ſome of them have approved it , 
and thanked me for it. It they be not of his party, Thope he will not ſuſpe& them 
at Geneva as Factors for Popery. They have allowed it, and tranſlated it into 
French , and Printed it , without any fear of introducing Popery into their City by 
' it, God forbid that we ſhould eſteem the praQtiſe of the Primitive times tobe Popiſh. 
They who admit that for a concluſion need not wonder if the more rational perſons 
turn apoſtates. But it has ever been the trade of this proud and envious race of 
men to faſten an hated name upon every thing they underſtand not. And it is to 
be feared this great Divine may in time write a Book to prove Greek the Language of 
the Beaſt 3 and he may as reaſonably do it, as charge me with Popery onely becauſe 
I pretend to more knowledge in antiquity than he knows himlelt to be = of, 
His firſt particular Exception is this , If when he excludeth Vniverſality of Furiſdidi- 
on by Chriſts inſtitution be intend to grant them ( which yet T know not ) an Univerſa- 
lity of Furiſdiftion by bumane inſtitution as agreement , then it would be but to ſet up an 
bumane Popery inſtead of a pretended Divine, But this I charge not on him as his judge- 
ment , though ſome will think it «ntimated. p. 25, If he do not charge it on me, 
then why doth he publiſh his own or other mens thoughts in Print to my diſadvan- 
tage- I know not how to acquit the Printing of groundleſs jealouſies and ſuſpici- 
ons of innocent perſons from downright calumny. Eſpecially ſuſpicions of ſuch 
things which the perſons ſuſpeRed had publickly diſclaimed in Print , long before 
any ſuch ſuſpicion was broached. Theſe are my very words in my Replication © 
the Biſhop ot Chalcedon, p.249. It were a hard condition to put me to prove againſt my 
conſcience , that the Univerſal Regency of the Pope is of humane right , who do abſolutely 
dny both bis Divine right and bumane right, And in my Schiſm Guarded , p. 15. 1 
have made it evident that the Popes Authority which be did ſometime exerciſe in England 
before the . Reformation , when they permitted bim , and which he would have exerciſed 
always de futuro , if be could have bad his own will, was a meer Uſurpation and inno- 
vation, If I deny both the Popes Divine Right, and Humane Right, to Sove- 
reign Juriſdiction , and regulate his powers by the Canons of the Churchz If I make 
the Papacy a meer Uſurpation and Innovation , he hath no need to fear my ſetting 
up of humane Popery : but I have juſt cauſe to require reparation of him. So his 
heſt exception is a falſe groundleſs ſuſpicion. 

But doth he make no difference indeed between a Divine Papacy and an Humane 
Papacy ? So it ſeemeth by his words. If the Pope do hold a Sovereign power in 
the Church by Divine inſtitution, then whatſoever he doth though he draw millions 
of Souls to Hell after him, yet it is not in the power of a general Councel to call 
him to an account , or to depoſe him, or to reform him, But if his right be one- 
ly humane all this may juſtly be done and hath been done. If he have a Soveraignty 
by Divine right he may give his #ox obſtantes to the Canons of the Fathers at his plea- 
lure 3 then all power in. the Church. is derived from him: but if he hold the papacy 
not from Heaven but from fnen, then other Biſhops do not derive their power trom 
him ſingly , but he from them joyntly, then he is tinted and limited by their Ca- 
nons,, and cannot diſpence with them , farther than the Church is pleaſed to confer 
2 diſpenſative power upon him , within the bounds of his own patriarchate. ' A- 
gainſt Divine Right there is no preſcription , but againſt Humane Right men may 
lawhully challenge their ancient liberties, and immunities by preſcription. A Pa- 


pacy by Divine Right is unchangeable, but a Papacy. by Humane right is alterable ," 


th for perſon , and place, and power. - So an humane Papacy if it grow bur- 
thenſome is xemediable; but a pretended Divine Papacy when and where and whilſt 
t 8acknowledged , is irtemediable; So-much a pretended Divine Papacy is worſe 
than an humane. 

His Second exception follows , but that St. Peter hath a certais fixed Chair, to 
which a primacy of Order is annexed, and an beadſhip of Unity, is not a truth and therefore 
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help Mr. Baxter to underſtand my meaning better. I meddle not with the reco, R 
ciliation of opinions in any place by him cited, but onely with the reconciliat wr 
of pcrſons, that Chriltians might joyn together in the ſame publick Devotions _y 
Service of Chriſt, And the terms which I propoſed were not theſe , nor politing | 
defined or determined , but onely repreſented by way of query to all mode nl 
Chriſtians, inthe concluſion of my juſt Vindication , in theſe words , 7 '"R 59m 
nothing but onely crave leave to propoſe a queſtion to all moderate Chriſtians who bove th 
Peace of the Church , and long for the reunion thereof. In the firſt place if the Bi 
' Rome were reduced from bis Univerſality of Sovereign Turiſdittion jure Divino , » j;, 
principium unitatis , and his Court regulated by the Canons of the Fathers , which WH 
the ſenſe of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil, and is deſired by many Roman-Caths. 
licks as well as we. Secondly , if the Creed or neceſſary points of Faith were reduce to 
what they were in the time of the four firſt Oecumenical Councils , according 19 the Dy. 
eree of the third General Council. ( Who dare ſay that the Faith of the Primitive Fathers 
' was inſufficient ? ) Admitting no additional Articles , but onely neceſſtry explicating 
And thoſe to be made by the Authority of a General Council or one ſo General as wh 
convocated. And Laſtly ſuppoſing that ſome things from whence offences have either hey 
given or taken , which whether right or wrong do not weigh balf ſo much as the Unity of 
Chriſtians , were put out of the Divine Offices 2 which would not be refuſed if animifties 
were taken away and charity reftored, I ſay in caſe theſe three things were accorded 
which ſcem very reaſonable demanas , whether Chriſtians might not live in an Holy Can. 
munion , and come in the ſame publick, worſhip of God, free from all Schiſmatical ſepars 
tion of themſelves one from another , am” * oo diverſtties of opinions , which pre- 
vail even among the members of the ſame particular Churches , both with then and 
us. 
Yet now though I cannot grant, yetI am willing to ſuppoſe that I intended not 
/ onely a reconciliation of mens minds , but of their opinions alfo ; and tht thoſe 
conditions which he mentioned had been my onely terms of Peace and concord 
let us ſee what exceptions Mr. Baxter is able to bring againſt them. 


CHAP. VL. 


Mr. Baxters exceptions anſwered. 


H* faith , he cannot conſent that theſe which T grant ſhould be made the terms of V- 
nion. pag. 25, What then ? Suppoſe I did name improper terms of pacit- 
cation , not onely in Mr. Baxters Judgement, which I ought not altogether to de- 
pend upon , but in very deed, Is there no remedy but I mult needs be the Popes 
Stalking Horſe preſently , and have a deſign to reconcile England to him. This is 
over ſevere. My deſign is rather to reconcile the Pope and his party to the Church 
of England, than the Church of England to the Pope. He may make uſe of my 
. way if it like him. Much good may it do him. If not he ought to thank mefor 
my good will , and propoſe a better expedient himſelfif he can. But I muſt tel 
him before hand that if it be a general one , like thoſe which he hath hitherto pro- 
poſed, it will fignifie nothing. Obſerve Reader how he is every way miſtaken | 
make demands and he calls them grants or conceſhions 3 I propoſe ſome terms 3 
preparatory to a treaty and he calls them terms of Peace. He faith he canyot conſent 
to theſe terms, and yethehath conſented to them already, that if they would reform 
what the Biſhop requires them to reform , it will undoubtedly makg way for nearer concord, 
To make them adequate terms, or concluſive Articles of Peace was never any part 
of my meaning. 

All the exceptions which he bringeth againſt my way, are taken out of my at- 
ſwer to Monſieur Militicere. 1 have ſeen ſome ſilly exceptions againſt it from a Jelir 
it., and have anſwered them, but he is the firſt Proteſtant I have met with, who 
doth diſapprove it. If the efficacy or influence of it upon him be different from 
what is upon others, I cannot help it. Books have their ſucceſs according, f0 the 


prejudice or qualifications of their Readers. On! this fide the Seas it hath been 
more 
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| more happy , fo confirm many , to convert ſome, ( and particularly the tranicri- 
ber of the Copy which was brought to the Preſs, who was then one of their Pro- 
ſelytes ,) to irritate no man but the common Adverſaryes, who vented their ſplene 
againſt it weekly in their Pulpits, as thinking that the eaſieſt way of confutation. 
Thus one ſucks honey , and another poiſon out of the ſame lower. He pretendeth 
that the old Epiſcopal Divines are of his party , ſome of them have approved it; 
and thanked me for it. It they be not of his party, T hope he will not ſuſpe& them 
at Geneva as Factors for Popery. They have allowed it, and tranſlated it into 
French , and Printed it , without any fear of introducing Popery into their City by 


' it, God forbid that we ſhould eſteem the praRtiſe of the Primitive times tobe Popiſh. 


They who admit that for a concluſion need not wonder if the more rational perſons 
turn apoſtates. But it has ever been the trade of this proud and envious race of 
men to faſten an hated name upon every thing they underſtand not. And it is to 
be feared this great Divine may in time write a Book to prove Greek the Language of 
the Beaſt 3 and he may as reaſonably do it, as charge me with Popery onely becauſe 
I pretend to more knowledge in antiquity than he knows himlelt to be guilty of, 
His firſt particular Exception is this , If when he excludeth Univerſality of Furiſdidi- 
on by Chriſts inſtitution be intend to grant them ( which yet T know not ) an Univerſa- 
lity of Furiſdiflion by bumane inſtitution at agreement , then it would be but to ſet up an 
bumane Popery inſtead of a pretended Divine, But this T charge not on bim as his judge- 
ment , though ſome will think it «ntimated. p. 25, If he do not charge it on me, 
then why doth he publiſh his own or other mens thoughts in Print to my diſadvan- 
tage» I know not how to acquit the Printing of groundleſs jealouſies and ſuſpici- 
ons of innocent perſons from —_— calumny. Eſpecially ſuſpicions of ſuch 
things which the perſons ſuſpeRed had publickly diſclaimed in Print , long before 
any ſuch ſuſpicion was broached. Thele are my very words in my Replication © 
the Biſhop ot Chalcedon, p. 249. It were a hard condition to put me to prove againſt my 
emſcience , that the Univerſal Regency of the Pope is of humane right , who do abſolutely 
dy both bis Divine right and humane right, And in my Schiſm Gmarded, p. 15. 1 
have made it evident that the Popes Authority which be did ſometime exerciſe in England 
before the Reformation , when they permitted bim , and which be would have exerciſed 
always de futuro , if be could have bad his own will , was a meer Uſurpation and inno- 
vation, If I deny both the Popes Divine Right, and Humane Right , to Sove- 
reign Juriſdiction , and regulate his powers by the Canons of the Church; If I make 
the Papacy a meer Uſurpation and Innovation , he hath no need to fear my ſetting 
up of humane Popery : but I have juſt cauſe to require reparation of him. So his 
heſt exception is a falſe groundleſs ſuſpicion. 

But doth he make no difference indeed between a Divine Papacy and an Humane 
Papacy ? So it ſeemeth by his words. If the Pope do hold a Sovereign power in 
the Church by Divine inſtitution, then whatſoever he doth though he draw millions 
of Souls to Hell after him, yet it is not in the power of a general Councel to call 
him to an account, or to depoſe him, or to reform him. But if his right be one- 
ly humane all this may juſtly be done and hath been done. If he have a Soveraignty 
by Divine right he may give his #ox obſtantes to the Canons of the Fathers athis plea« 
ſure 3 then all power in. the Church, is derived from him : but if he hold the papacy 
not from Heaven but from fnen, then other Biſhops do not derive their power trom 
him ſingly , but he from them joyntly, then he is tinted and limited by their Ca- 
nons, and cannot diſpence with them , farther than the Church is pleaſcd to confer 
a dilpenſative powex upon him , within the bounds of his own patriarchate. AY 
ganſt Divine Right there is no preſcription, but againſi Humane Right men may 
lawfully challenge their ancient liberties, and immunities by preſcription. A Pa- 
pacy by Divine Right is unchangeable, but a Papacy. by Humane right is alterable , 

th for perſon , and place, and power. - So an humane Papacy if it grow bur- 
thenſome is rxemediablez but a pretended Divine Papacy when and where 2nd whilſt 
it acknowledged , is irtemediable; So-much a pretended Divine Papacy. is worſe 
than an humane. 

His Second exception follows , but. that St. Peter hath a certaiz fixed Chair, to 
which a primacy of Order is annexed, and an beadſhip of Unity, is not a truth and therefore 
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not a Principle neceſſary to heal the Church. Whether it be truth or no , js not much 
material. We have no controverſie with the Church of Rome about a Primacy of 
order, but about a Supremacy of power. I ſhall declare my ſenſe in four conclu. 
ſions. Firſt , that St, Peter had a fixed Chair at Antioch , and after that at Ry, 
is a truth which no man, who giveth any credit to to the ancient Fathers 2nd 
Councils and Hiſtoriographers of the Church , can either deny or well doubt of 
Secondly , that St. Peter had a Primaey of Order among the Apoſtles , is the yg. 
nimous voice of the Primitive Church , not to be contradicted by me , which th, 
the Church of England and thoſe old Epiſcopal Divines, whom he pretendeth 1, 
honour ſo much, did never oppoſe,—-—- The Eearned Biſhop of Winchefter 2 
knowledgeth as much , not onely in his own name, but in the name of the Chyrg, 
and King of England, both King and Church knowing it, and approving |, 
Reſp. ad Apol. Bellar. cap. 1, Neither is it queſtioned among us whether $1, Peter jy 
Primacy , but what that Primacy was , and whether it were ſuch an one as the Pipe dy 
now challenge to bimſelf,, and you challenge v0 the Pope. But the King doth not deny Peter 
to bave been the prime and Prince of the Apoſtles. He who ſhould trouble himſelf 2nd 
| others to opugn ſuch a received innocent truth , ſeemeth to me to have more leifure 
; than judgement. But on the other ſide it is as undoubtedly true, and confeſſed by 
the prime Romaniſts themſelves , that St. Peter had no ſupremacy or ſuperiority of 
power and ſingle Juriſdiction over any other Apoſtle. To this purpoſe I havelaid 
down theſe four grounds in my Book of Schiſm Guarded, page 27. Firit, tha 
cach Apoſtle had the ſame power by virtue of Chriſts Commiſhon. Secondly, tha 
St. Peter never exerciſed a ſingle Juriſdition over the reft of the Apoſtles, Third. 
ly that St. Peter had not his Commiſſion granted t9 him and his Succeſſours a5 any 
ordinary Paſtor, and the reſt of the Apoſtles as Delegates for term of Life, Fourth- 
ly , that _— the Hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſiles , the Soveraignty of Ecde. 
fiaſtical Juriſdiction reſt not in any ſingle Apoſtle, but in the Apoſtolical Colledge, 
Hitherto there is no cauſe of controverſie between him and me , or between any 
perſons of judgement and ingenuity, 

My Third aſſertion is that ſome Fathers and Schoolmen, who were no ſworn 
Vaſſals to the Roman Biſhop do affirm, that this primacy of Order is fixed to the 
Chair of St. Peter, and his Succeſſours for ever. As for inftance Gerſon for a School- 
man that learned Chancellour of Paris, who fided with the Council againſt the 
Pope, and left his enmity to the innovations of the Court of Rome as an hereditary 
Legacy to the School of Sorbone. Auferibilis non eft uſque ad conſummationem ſeculi 
vicarius ſponſus Eccleſie. The vicarial Spouſe of the Church ( this was the Language of 
that Age, whereby he meancth not the perſon of any particular Pope , but the Of- 
fice of the Papacy , ) ought not to be taken away wntil the end of the World, Ard 
mong the Fathers I inſtance in St. Cyprian , whole publick oppoſition to Pope Ste 
ven is well known , who ſeemeth not to diſſent from it; in'his Epiſtle to Antoms- 
ws he calls the Sce of Rome the place and Chair ' of Peter.” Ep. 52. And in his 55, 
Epiſtle to Cornelius , They dare ſail and carry Letters from' Schiſmatical and prophane 
perſons to the Chair of Peter, and the principal Church from whence $acerdotal unity did 
fring. And in his De wnitate Eceleſie. Although be give equal power to all bis Apitles 
after bis Reſurreion , &c. Tet to manifeſt an unity be conſtituted one Chair , and by bi 
own Authority diſpoſed the Original of that unity beginning from one, And alittle after, 
The primacy is given to Peter , to demonſtrate one Church of Chriſt and one Char, 

Every one is free for me” to take what exceptions he pleaſeth ,to the various Le- 
Gions of any of theſe places, or to interpret the words as he pleaſeth. Always 
there ſeemeth to be enough to me in St. Cyprian to declare his own mind , with- 
out taking any advantage trom any ſuppoſititious paſſages. Whether it be a truth or 
an errour, it concerneth notme, I am ſare it is none of mine errour , if it be one, 
who neither maintain nor grant ſuch a primacy of Order to be due to the Chair f 
St. Peter and his Succeſſours , by the inſtitution of Chriſt; - But onely diſpute upon 
ſuppoſitions,, - that although there were ſuch a beginning' of Unity , ( which Calrir 
and Beza require in all Societies by the Law of Nature , ) and although the Biſhop 
of Rome had ſuch a primacy of Order either by Divine Right , or Hamane Right, 


yet it would not prejudice'us; nor advantage'them at all, Neither in truth is . 
wort 
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| worth coatending, about , or to be ballanced with rhe Peace of the Church, and 


of the Chriftian World. They who undervalue the Fathers, may tile their ſayings 
antruths when they pleaſe, 1 have weighed my grounds over ſcriouſly to ſtumble 
ſtraw. 
_ My Fourth and laſt concluſion , is, that ſuppoſing ill but not granting that a- 
ny ſuch primacy of Order or beginning of Unity, ( about which , we have no 
controveriie ) was due to the Chair of St, Peter by Divine Right , or much rather 
by Humane Right , yet this ſuppoſed Chair of St. Perer is not fixed to Rome, AS 
for Divine right we have the plain confethon of Bellarmine , it is not to be found 
either in Scripture or Tradition , that the Apoſtolick See is fo fixed to Rome, that 
t cannot be removed , Bell, de Rom. Front. l, 4. c. 4. And for Humane Right , 
there needeth no proof. For whatſoever is conſtituted by Humane Right , may be 
repcaled by Humane Right. This is my conltant way every where. 1 do altoge- 
ther deny a Supremacy of power and Juriſdiction over us in the exteriour Court , 
which onely is in controverlic between us and the Pope. And whatſoever Juriſdi- 
&ion he hath elſewhere, 1 regulate by the Canons of the Fathers. I ſuppoſe a pri- 
macy of Order, but grant it not farther than. it hath been granted by the Canons 
of the Catholick Church. And as it was acquired by Humane Right , ſo it may be 


' taken away by Humane Right. To confound a primacy of Order with a Supre- 


macy of power , Divine Right with Humane Right , a legitlative power with an 
exccutive power , is proper to plunderers, $0 in his two Firlt exceptions 1 ſuffer 
two palpable injuries. 1n the Firſt exception he chargeth me upon ſuſpicion , di- 
realy contrary to my aſſertion. In the Second exception he coutoundcth a prima- 


«cy and a Supremacy , order and power, and maketh me to fix that to the See of 


Rome , which I maintain to be unhxed. 

His Third exception is this, That the Popeſhould bold tg himſelf and bis Church his 
hiſt 400. years determinations , and ſo continue, as the Biſhop bere concludes, t» be no A- 
ptolical Orthodox, Catholick Church, nor to have true Faith , is an unlikely thing to tang 
with the Unity and concord which he mentioneth. We ſhall cement but ſorrily with ſuch a 
bidy as this. It is no wonder if Grotius ſuffer wrong by him, when my words 
are { at the belt ) fo groſly mittaken , who live to interpret my (elf. Firit I give 
no leave to the Pope and Church of Rome to hold to themſelves their laſt 400. 
years determinations. But it they will hold them I have no power to help it, or 
hinder it. My words are theſe , If you could be contented to r2ave your laſt 450. years 
determinations , or if you hikgd them for your ſelves, yet not to obtrude them upon other 
Churches, As if one ſhould ſay, If Feroboam will torbear to commit Idolatry him- 
ſelf, or if he will not, yet if he will torbear to compel others to commit Idola- 
try, I may come to live in Jrael , no moderate man will fay , that he giveth leave 
to Feroboam to commit Idolatry. Secondly , he pretends molt untruly that I make 
theſe to be the terms or conditions of a peace which I mention onely as preparatives. 
My words are not then, we may unite and cement our ſelves together , but then 
much good might be expedited from free Councils and conferences of moderate perſons, He 
himſelf Gaith as much as I fay. Thirdly, if they do not obtrude thcir lalt 400. 
years determinations upon other Churches, then they wave their Legiſlative power, 
and take away from their Canons the Nature of Laws, then they make them no 
longer points of Faith , but probable opinions, It was not the eroneous opinions 
of the Church of Rome but the obtruding them by Laws upon other Churches which 
warranted a ſeparation. He who will have no communion with a Church which 
hath different or erroncous opinions in it , ſo long as they are not obtruded mult 
provide a ladder to climb up to Heaven by himſelf And this is that which I ſaid 
Cxpreſly in that very place cited by him , We might yet live in hope to ſee an Union , 
if not 14 all opinions , yet in charity and all neceſſary points of ſaving truth Let the 
Church of Rome do that which I require , that is the Apoſtolical Diſcipline , and A- 
poltolical Creed without addition , and it ſhall become an apoltolical , and Catho- 
lick Church, and have true Faith 

His Fourth exception is this , That the Pope ſhould bold bis Patriarchal power , is a 
meer manvation , and Humane inſtitution , as 1 bis primacy of Order and ſuch privile4- 
g&% The Council of Chalcedon avers it, And therefore it is no neceſſary thing to be 
C9#- 
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conceded for the Churches peace, That the Patriarchal dignity is an Humane aſtity. 


| tion, all men who underſtand themſelves do acknowledge. That it is a mere in. 


novation, all men who underſtand themſclves do deny. How ſhould that bez 


' mere innovation which was not firſt conſtituted , but confirmed as an ancient x. 


clc{ia/tical cuſtom in the firſt General Council of Nice, and approved by all the Gege. 
ral ſucceeding Councils of the Church , and particularly by the Council of Ch,j,. 
don which he mentioneth , which equalled the Patriarch of Conſtantinople , tg the 
Patriarch of Rome ? This form of Government isallowed by the Canons of the A. 
poſtles, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, This Patriarchal Government Calvin kjn(u 
did not onely allow, but aſſert it to be ſuch a form as God bath preſcribed in His 3Þ,4 
Cal. Fnſt. I. 4 c. 4 S. 4. What wonder is it if they looſe ground dayly tg 
Romaniſts , who have the confidence to affirm that Patriarchal power is an innoy;. 
tion, and cite the Great Council of Chalcedon for it. 

He proceedcth to his fifth exception , Multitudes that Iive in the Weſtern Nang 
of the World will ſtil diſſent both from the Popes Patriarchal power, and mare from his 
way of exerciſing it. And ſo will be forced #0 fall under the reproach of Schiſmaticy by 
theſe terms , and that for obeying the Laws of Chriſt, Tf the Pope as Patriarch of tj, 
Weſt ſhould impoſe on us onely and not on the Eaſt , The Dotirines and Worſvip , and 4. 
remonies which he now impoſeth on the Papiſts , ( except the excepted before , ) doth ay 
man of reaſon think that the Reformed Churches would ever yield to them , or ought 11 (, 
it ? We will unite on Chriſts terms , and that will be a more ſure and general Union, aud 
not on ſuch Humane deviſes as theſe, Let thoſe that made the Pope our Patriarch main. 
tain bis power , for Chriſt did not. Still weaker anJ weaker. Multitudes that live 
in the eſters parts of the World will not onely diflike the Popes Patriarchal pow. 
er , but this Presbyterian Diſcipline , and his Holy Orders , the Creed: the Lords 
Prayer the Sacraments , &c. muſt a man therefore quit his juſt right becauſe ſome 
diſlike it ? Their diſlike is but ſcandal taken , but the quitting of that which is 
right for their ſatisfaQion ſhould be ſcandal given. Whether is the worſe? 

By the way Ideſire him to conſider two things 3 Firft, how they are forced to 
fall under the reproach of Schiſmaticks? 1f they be forced any way , it is by their 
own wiltul humours or erroneous confcience. Other force here is none. If there 
be any force it is they which force themſelves. Secondly, 1 would have him to con» 
ſider, whether is the worſe and more dangerous condition , for Chriliians to fall 
under the reproach of Schiſmaticks , which hath no fin in it , bnt is a means many 
times to reduce men into the fold of the Catbolick, Church , or for Chriltians to fall 


into Schiſm it ſelf, Whoſoever ſhall oppoſe the jutt power of a lawtul Patriarch, 


lawfully proceeding , isa material Schiſmatick at leaſt, and it his errour be vincible, 
ſuch as he might conquer and come unto the knowledge of the truth if he did his 
endeavour , he is a formal Schiſmatick. 

His reaſons of their falling under the reproach of Schiſmaticks for obeying the 
Laws of Chrift , 1 confeſs I do not underſtand, Doth he think that Patriarchal 
power is contrary to the Laws of Chriſt : and that all the Primitive Churches and 
Councils and Chriſtians did tranſgreſs the Laws of Chritt in this particular ? Surcly 
he cannot think it, Or is it his Zeal to admit nothing in the Church grounded up 
on prudence.and cxperience and the Law of nature , but onely» that which 1s comt- 
manded by Holy Scripture? If that be it 1 refer him to Dr. Sanderſon in his Pre- 
face before his Twenty Sermons, to whom he profeſſeth very great reverence. 1 
had rather ſuſpect that I underſtand him not , than imagin him to be guilty 0! ſuch 
an abſurd concluſion, 

To his queſtion if the Pope as Patriarch of the Weſt ſhould impoſe upon us which he 
impoſeth upon the Papiſts, ſhould the reformed Churches yield to them ? I anſwer God 
forbid , but his whole diſcourſe is grounded upon a cluſter of miſtakes. Firlt the 
Pope hath no right to the Patriarchate of all the Wet, Particularly he 15 not our 
Patriarch. Other Churches in the et might find out Primates or Patriarchs of 
their own as well as we, if they ſought diligently for them. Se-:ondly a finglc 
Patriarch hath not Legiſlative power to impoſe Laws in his own Patriarchate , nr 
power to innovate any thing without the conſent of his Biſhceps. Thirdly , my 


tormer cxceptions as he fiileth them , or rather my preparatory conditions, dv Vit 
o 


tually 
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ally comprehend all the groſs errours of the Roman Church , both in Dilcipline 
and Do&rine , leaving, no difference in neceſſary points of Faith , but onely in 0+ 
ions. So if my conditions be obſerved, there is no place left tor any ſuch ſup- 

Grion. Laſily, I obſerve what an unſound kind of arguing this is, to deny a 
"nan his juſt right , as Patriarchal power was the Biſhop of Romes jult right, tor 
far let he may abuſe it. All factions uſe to miſcal their own terms , Chriſts terms; 
to cancel all Humane Right under the notion of Hwmane deviſes, is both inconſi- 
tent with the Law of Chriſt , and the welfare of all Societies. They who made 
the Biſhop of Rome a Patriarch were the Primitive Fathers, not excluding the A- 

itles, and Chriſtian Emperours , and Oecumenical Councils, What Laws they 
made in this caſe , we are bound to obey for conſcience ſake , ( until they be repeal- 
ed Lawfully , ) by virtue of the Law of Chriſt, Afairer plea than I know any for 
their own conliſtory , where Lay-mea uſurp the power of the Keys contrary to the 
Law of Chrilt. 

His Sixth exception is the ſame with the Fifth , onely there it is propoſed hypo- 
thetically [ If the Pope as Patriarch of the Wet ſhould impoſe , ] and here it is 
repealed categorically, many things in Dodrine and worſhip which on theſe terms would 
be impoſed both on Ealt and Weſt , and prevail in moſt of the Churches at this day , are 
fins againſt God , and therefore bow ſmall ſoever they may be , are not to be conſented unto 
for wnity, If there be any grain of truth in this proot , it is ſo indefinite, fo con- 
jeural, and fo accidental, that it requireth no anſwer, How ſhould a man cither 
affirm or deny or diſtinguiſh of many things , without ſpecifying any one thing, in 
particular ? I aſſent thus far in General that no man can be obliged to do a 
fin againſt God, and that whatſoever Humane Ordinance doth neceſſarily and Ef- 
fntially produce fin, is unlawful. But until he tell us in particular what theſe 
many things are , or at leaſt ſome one of them, and prove evidently that it is a 
ſn againſt God, indeed , and not in his opinion onely, and that it is Infallibly 
te that it would be impoſed , which would be an hard task to undertake with- 


out the gitt of Propheſie 3 and laſtly that the impoſition of. ſome ſuch ſinful thing 


or things, is not an arbitrary or accidental abuſe of that Lawful power which I 
:dmit , but loweth naturally or eſſentially from it z I ſay until he do all this, all 
that he doth fay ſignifieth nothing 3 and ſo I leave his many things as juſt no- 
thing, 

And come uuto his Seventh exception , The Ethiopian aud other Churches that 
were ſtill without 'the verge of the Roman Empire, will never acknowledge thus much to 
the Pope , ſeeing that even thoſe humane conftitutions which gave bim bis Primacy of Or- 
der , determined f 0 more than the Roman World , and bad nothing to do beyond Eu- 
phrates, How did the Popes lay any claim or meddle any farther * And abundance a- 
mong the Eaſtern Churches will deny this Primacy. This exception was made in the 
dark, and therefore the errours that abound in it may more caſfily be pardoned , as 
proceeding from the not knowing of the true State of the Zthiopick, and other 
Efters Churches. Both the Zthzopick, and all other Eaſtern Churches do unani- 
mouſly admit this form of Government by Patriarchs, which I acknowledge. 
The Zthiopians have a Patriarch of their own, and ſo have all the other Eaſter 
Churches, And particularly the Albuna or Patriarch of Ethiopia is under the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, named by him, and ordained by him from time to time. So 
untrue it is, that the Oecumenical Conſtitutions of General Councils extended not 
beyond Expbrates, The Zthiopick, and all other other Eaſtern Churches do ſubmit 
to the Council of Nice, and other Oecumenical Councils, by which Patriarchal 
Government was confirmed. They all acknowledge the Patriarch of Rome to be 
the chief Patriarch , whileſt he behaveth himſelf well , and to have a Primacy of 
Order among the Patriarchr, They know no points of Faith but thoſe which arc 
contained in the ancient Creed , as we find at large in the Hiſtorical deſcription of 
Ethiopia by Francis Alvares. They all deny the Popes Supremacy ofpowcr , a5 we 
do. And when the Pope ſought to introduce it into Ethiopia , by the medication 
of the King of Portugal, Claudius then Emperour of Ethiopia returned this anſwer, 
Se quidem fraterna in Luſitonum Regem voluntate eſſe ac fore : ceterum nibil fibi minns 
n mentem veniſte , quam ut idcire0 4 majorum ry" ac t0t ſeculorum ſpacio corroborota 
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Keligione deficeret, That be ought all good will to the King of Portugal as his Brother 
but it was the leaſt part of bis thought therefore to Apoſtate , from the orders and Relig. 
of bis Anceſtors , received and radicated in Athiopia throughout ſo many Ages, Pet.Viat 
tci Hiſt. Jud. 1. 16. p. 749+ 

His Eighth Exception is , There is no hope of uniting the Churches on any term, 
but what are neceſlary and divine \, for its vain to think, that things humane ang _ 
ceſſary , ſhould be conſented to by all : Much leſs things (inful. In thc Name of G4 
why is it not poſlible that the Churches ſhould be united upon ſome humane or ve, 
dential cerms? Are there not common principles of natural equity, which reaſon 
dictatcth to all mankind ? That is one miſtake. Secondly , the Law of Nature i 
a divine Law. And though patriarchal Regiment be no exprels principle of the 
Law of Nature , yetit is very agreeable to it , and grounded upon it. Thixqty 
though no humane ordinances be abſolutely necefary to falvation, as thoſe ſuper 
natural truths which are revealed in holy Scripture are , yet they may be reſpeiye. 
ly neceffary tor the well-being of Relrgion. Laſtly, in his concluſion mych ſi 
things ſinful, he diſputes upon that which is not granted, nay more which is abſ,. 
lately denied. Mr. Baxter will never be able to prove that any thing, which is fr. 
fal , is conteined in my reconciliatory propoſitions, 

His ninth Exception ſignificth as little as the reſt, There 3s no wnion to be had, by 
upon the terms on which the Churches have ſometimes been united. For a new way of y 
mion is not to be expefied, attempted. But never was the Church united on ſuch conceſſions 
as theſe, and therefore never will be, IT deny his aſſumption altogether. And if 
were to chuſe a reaſon, or medium, whereby to demon(trate my way of reconcilj 
ation to be good , I could not fix upon a better than this. The Catholick Church 
hath been united on theſe ſame principles which I ſuppoſe, the ſame Faith with- 
out any addition, the ſame Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline without any variation, the ſame 
Form of ſerving God publickly 3 and ſince the diſperſion of the Church, ll over 
the World , it never was united upon any other principles but thele, nor can be 
united upon any other principles but theſe, 

I am come to his tenth and laſt Exception , It would be an exceeding diſhnog t 
God, and injury t0 the ſouls of many millions of men , if but under the Popes Patriarchal 
Furiſdifion in the Weſt , the _ way of Worſhip were ſet up, and their Governent 
exerciſed as now. The good will of Rome , or the name of peace would not recompenſe the 
loſs of ſo many thouſand ſouls, as ſome one of the Papal abuſes might procure; for intauce 
their driving the people from the Scriptures , and other means of knowledge. All along 
he buildeth upon a wrong Foundation. It is one thing to ſet up , or to approve 
the ſetting up of a falſe way of Worſhip, which I do not juſtife 3 and another 
thing to tolerate it when and where it is not in our power to hinder it, as both he 
and I muſt do whether we will or no. Ido not only give no conſent to the ſetting 
up of any unlawful Form of Worſhip where it is not, but I wiſh it taken away 
where it is {ct up already. But if it be without the ſphere of my activity , I mult 
let it alone perforce, If a Shepherd when it is paſt his skill to cure his rotten 
Sheep , ſhall do his uttermoſt to preſerve that part of his Flock , which js ſound 
from infe&ion , he deſerveth to be commended for thoſe he ſaved , not to be accu- 
ſed 2s the cauſe why ſo many periſhed , that were patt his skill and power to cute. 
In a great Scathfire it is wiſedom not only to ſuffer thoſe Houſes to burn down, 
which are paſt quenching, but ſometimes to pull down ſome few Houſes wherein 
the Fire is not yet kindled , to free all the reſt of the City from danger. It the 
Pope within his own Territories, or other Chriſtian Princes by his means within 
their Territories, will maintain a way of Worſhip which I do not approve , muſt 1 
therefore, nay may I therefore, make War upon them to compel them to be of my 
Religion ? So we ſhall never have any peace in the World, whillt there are different 
Religions in the World , for every one takes his own Religion to be belt, 

But what certainty hath he , that ſo many thouſands, yea millions of Souls are loft, 
becauſe they live in ſuch places as are ſubje& to the Pope, God is a mercitul God, 
and looks upon his poor Creatures , with all their prejudices- Or how doth this 
agree with what he faith elſewhere, that the French moderation is acceptable to al good 


men, And that Nation is an bonourable part of the Church of Chriſt in his eſteem. It 5. 
no 


— _ 


IS 
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At the concluſion of his Exceptions he hath this clauſe , Beſides moſt of the evils 
that I charged before on the Grotian way ( as cenſures, perſecutions, &c. ) would follow 
upon this may. It may follow in his erroneous opinion , but in truth and really no 
inconveniency at all doth follow upon what I fay. The third cauſe of his diſlike of 
the Grotian way was, Becauſe it is uncharitable and cenſorious , cutting off from the Ca- 
tholick, united Society, the Reformed Churches that yield not to his terms, and will not be 
reconciled to the Pope of Rome. Let them take heed that they cut not off themſelves, 
for I neither cut them off, nor declare them to be cut off It they will not be re 
conciled to the Pope of Rome , upon warrantable and juſt terms, ſuch as were ap- 
proved by the primitive Church , ſuch as thoſe are which I propoſe, for any thing, 
he doth (ay, or can fay to the contrary, it is his own uncharitableneſs, not mine. 
Some men wpuld call it Schiſmatical obſtinacy, But this reaſon hath been tally an- 
[wered beforc. 

The fourth reaſon of his diſlike of this deſign is, Becauſe it is a trap io tempt and 
engage the Souls of millions into the ſame nncharitable, cenſorious., and reproathful way. 
When a falſe center of the Churches unity is ſet up , and impoſſible , or unlawful terms of 
emcord are pretended thus to be the only terms, they that believe this, will uncharitably 
cenſure all thoſe ſor Schiſmatickg or Hereticks , that cloſe not with them on theſe terms. 
His firſt office ſhould have been to have proved , that my way is uncharitable, cen- 
ſorious, or reproachtul , and that my terms are impoſſible and unlawful, which he 
neither doth , nor attempteth to do, nor ever will be able to do. And until he do 
it, or go about it , all his reaſonsare apure begging of the queſtion, and no better, 
and conſequently deſerve no anſwer. 

The fifth reaſon of his diſlike is, becauſe it tendeth to engage the Princes of Chri- 
ſengom in a perſecution of their Swbjefis , that cannot comply with theſe unwarrantable 
terms, And that is likely to be no ſmall number , nor the wnrſer part , but the ſoundeſt 
and wiſeſft , and holieft men. For if Princes be once perſwaded that ' theſe be the onely 
terms, and ſo that the diſſenters are fattious, Schiſmatical and unpeaceable men, no won- 
der if they filence the Miniſters , and perſecute.the people. It is an caſfier thing to call 
them unlawful, and unwarrantable terms twenty times, than to make 1t good 
once, It is a fault in Rhetorick, and in Logick alſo, to uſe common reaſons , ſach 
may be retorted againſt our ſelves by an Adverfary. Such a reaſon is this, and 
may be urged with as much ſhew of reaſon againſt all Writers of Controverſies what- 
ſoever , and againſt Mr. Baxter himſelf in particular, with as much colour of truth 
a5 he urgeth it againſt Grotizs or me. That if Princes be once perſwaded , that 
thoſe terms which he propoſeth be true, and the contrary errours , no wonder if 
they (lence the Miniſters, and perſecare the people. Or if they be once perſwaded 
by him, that his new Diſcipline is the Scepter of Chriſt preſcribed in the Golpel,then 
the Epiſcopal Divines, and the Independents are ſure to ſuffer. This frivolous 
pretenſe will fit all cauſes whatſoever , though they be never ſo diametrally oppoſite 
one to another. 

Secondly, 1 anſwer, that there is not one grain of clear diſtin*t neceſſary truth in 
this whole Diſcourſe » but uncertain ſuſpicions, groundleſs perſwations, confuſed 
g-a-ralities, an4 beggings of the queſtion. That the terms are unlawful and un- 
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warrantable , that he and his party. are the ſoundelt , and wiſctt , and holiett of 
Chrittians, is groundleſs preſumption and begging of the queſtion. That the Prin 
ces of Chriſtendom will be perſwaded themſelves, and thereupon condemn the tic. 
ſenters., and ſilence the Miniſters , and perſccute the people , are all uncertain = 
jectures, and accidental events. What Princes of Chriſtendom he doth inteng g, 
can intend, who are thoſe diſſenters whom he calleth the ſoundeſt, and wiſe, 1, 
holiclk of men 3 what Miniſters he meaneth ordained or unordaiged Or 
both and what flocks ſuch as they had a Legal title to, or ſuch as they have Th 
ſurped , are all confuſed jnidetinite generalitics , and ought to have been ſet forth 
more dittinCtly. 

Ina word mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. Whatſoever he faincth of imaging 
Grotianz, is really true of his own party. They have prevailed with perſons of Power 
and authority , and perſwaded them to filence and perſecute , and to chaſe awy 
from their focks the right Paſtors , znd have uſurped their Benefices and charge 
themſelves. And all this while pretended ( ſhameleſs men , ) that they are doing 
God good Service. He is not able to charge any of his imaginary Grotians with 
any ſuch thing, This is to bite and whine, as tbe Proverb bath it , to do wrong ang 


' complain of ſuffering wrong. Popular perſecutions of all others are ever moſt groung. 


Icſs, and moſt violent, 

The more moderate that mens judgement are , as Grotizs his judgment was, and 
mine is, the farther off, they are from engaging Princes to perſecute their Subjed;, 
Cowards ordinarily are moſt cruel.So weak and wilful perſons are moi apt to promote 
perſecutions , knowing that ro be their only defence againſt thoſe whom they are 
unable to anſwer with reaſon, There are ſeditious principles and praiſes enough 
in the World to irritate Princes , without any other bad Othces , which have been 
introduced into the Church under a pretext of Religion , ſuch as no man living 
can juſtifie, ſuch as are inconſiſient with all Humane Societies. Such as if God be 
pleaſed once to reſtorg men pexfetly to their right Wits , they muſt be ſure inthe 
firſt place to caſt out of the World , if -they do ever mean to prelerve peace and 
tranquility among themſelves. It were much more politickly done of him to leave 
this Subje&t , which the more it is fiirrced in, the worſe it will ſmell to ſome bo- 
dy. 
"a the concluſion of this objeion he complaineth thus , This is the unhappy iſue 
of the attempts of Pride. When men have ſuch bigh thoughts of their own imaginati- 
ons, and deviſes , &c. Which is moſt true in general it he can let it reſt there, But 
if he proceed any farther to examine on what fide this pride doth Jie , whether a- 
mong the Grotian party , as Cafſander , and Wicelics , and Grotiws, or among his 
own party, if it were tit to name them , he will quickly find who they are that do 
calcare faſtum majore faſtu , tread down pride with greater pride, through the 
holes of whoſe Coats vain Glory doth diſcover it ſelf. That ever Presbyterians 
ſhould complain of pride ! 


SD — 
ett 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Mr. Baxters one way of reconciliation. 


T7= having in his own imagination battered down that frame of an Union, 
which he thought I had propoſed , though in truth all his reaſons havc ſcarce- 
ly force to ſhake an Aſpin leaf, Yet for our comfort he telleth us that he wall net 
leave the buſinefi thus , leſt whilſt be pulls down all and offers nothing inſtea1 1b: reef , be 
might be thought an Enemy to peace. It is all the reaſon in the World that if peace 
be ſo deſircable as he maketh it , and he ſhew his diſlike of our ways to procure it, 
he ſhould propoſe a better expedient of his own , that other men may have the Ii- 
berty to try it they can ſay more againſt his way , than he hath hitherto been ablc 
to ſay againſt theirs : but I have my jealouſies and fears as well as he, and better 
founded , that he will never prove a good Archite& in this kind, becauſe I never 


found any man yet who was given to innovation , but his genious was ten -_ 
ut 


FS 
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"But let us view his own way or terms of peace without prejudice. J general 
therefore T ſay , that the terms of an Univerſal concord or peace mult he purely Divine and 


not Humane , neceſſary and not things unneceſſary , ancient according to the Primitive ſ1m- 

licity , and neither new nor yet #00 Numerous , curious , or abjtruſe. Thele are Gene- 

rals indeed , and if they were all conſented unto , the peace would not be much 
nearer than it is. I think ſuch general terms or. Articles of peace were never ſeen 
before in our days From what hopes am [ fallen ? I expected that having rejected 
our ways of reconciliation , he would have chalked us a'new ready way of his own, 
free from all exceptions. And he onely telleth us that a way mult be ſhort and 
ſtraight beaten , and ſmooth , and fo leaveth us to find out ſuch a way for our 
ſelves where we can. This is juſt take nothing and hold it faſt, Such gencral 
ways are commonly the ways of Bunglers or Deceivers. One of Mercuries Statues 
though it were dumb could have given better direftions for a way than this, But 
he who will be a reconciler of Controverſies, muſt be more particular. 

Yet let us take a particular view of his general directions. The terms of an Uni- 
verſal peace muſt be purely Divine not Humane. How purely Divine not Humane ? 
That is impothble. That which is purely Divine hath no mixture of Humane in 
it; but theſe terms of peace muſt be made and contrived by men, between man and 
man, for the uſe of men, and after an Humane manner; not by immediate inſpiration. 
So theſe terms cannot be purely Divine. But perhaps his meaning is no more than 
this, that in an accommodation no Humane Conſtitutions 9ught to be impoſed 
upon the Churches. Then down goes his Presbyterian Diſcipline , for that is both 
Humane and new. When Calvin firſt propoſed it to the Helverian Divines tor their 
approbation, he deſired no more of them but to teſtifie that it was not diſagreeable 
to the word of God , or came near to the Word of God. It is meet and alt that 
no Humane conſtitutions ſhould be impoſed as Divine ordinances , but jt doth not 

fllow thence that all humane right and law mult be thruſt out for rotten. 

Humane right is grounded upon Divine Right , that is the Law of Nature, and 
the poſitive Laws of God, and cannot be violated without the violation ot the Di- 
rine Law , and ought to be obſerved for Conſcience ſake , out of a reſpect to the 
Divine Law , which commandeth every Soul to be Subjed ro the higher powers, 1s 
not this like to prove a fair accommodation? wherein the firlt Article muſt bs to re- 
nounce the light of natural rcaſon, and the experience. of ſo many Ages lince Chriſts 
time, and the prudential Conſtitutions of all our Primitive Guides. Thele are ſuch 
terms of Pcace as can pleaſe no body but Sequeſtrators , and ſuch as live like moths 
in other mens garments. Neither would his pretended Divine terms be more favour- 
able to innovations than Humane terms, but only that this way affordeth wranglers 
a longer time to prevaricate , before controverſies can be maturcly determined. IF 
ever there were an Univerſal reconciliation of all Chriſtians, the firſt a& which 
they ought to do after their Union, is to caſt out all ſuch pernicious principles as 
- from among them , before they thruſt out all reaſon and Humane Right out of 

e World. 

His Second rule is the "terms of Peace muſt be things neceſſary not unneceſſary. We 
are beholden to King Fames not tohim for this prudent dire&ion. But by ſetting 
it down ſo imperfedtly he makes it his own. There are two ſorts of neceſſary things. 
Some things are abſolutely neceſſary to the being of the Church. Some other 
things are reſpectiuely neceſſary to the well-being of the Church. The terms of 
peace ought to extend to both theſe, to the former evermore , to the later as far 
a it may be, Or yet more diſtinaly. Some things qre neceſſary neceſſitate medii, 
as neceſſary means of Salvation , without which no Church can conſiſt, Concer- 
ning theſe there is little or no need of reconciliation , where there is no difference. 
Secondly, Some other things are neceſſary neceſſitate precepti, as commanded by Go4 
or by the Church of God. Both theſe are neceſſary in their ſeveral degrees , and ' 
both of them ought ro be taken in conſideration in a reconciliation , but eſpecially 
the former, yet not excluding the latter. Every thing ought to be looſed by the 
lame authority by which it was bound. Thirdly , There are other things which 
though they be neither neceſſary means of Salvation, nor neceſſarily commanded by 
God or man , yet they are neceſſary by a neceflicy of convenience , out of pious 
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and prudential confiderations , Huic , bic, nunc, to this or that Church 5,7 
or that time, in this or that place. The greateſt confideration that ous 
had of theſe things, is to leave every Church free ro determine their ow 


ties or conveniences , yet with a-regard to unity and uniformity 


, it this 
git to he 
n neceſ[ 


His third Rule is , the terms of peace muſt be ancient according to the primitive ſimpj, 
city , and neither new nor yet t00 numerous , curious , or abfiruſe. "His firſt Rule doth 
virtually comprehend both his later Rules, and renders them fiperflaous, Fg if 


nothivg be admitted into the terms of peace but Divine truths, 


they can neither he 


unneceflary , nor new , nor too numerous, curious, or abſtruſe. And this way 
of his rightly expreſſed and underſtood, is the ſame in cffect with my way which 
he pretendeth to impugn. He admitteth no truths but Divine, and excludeth 4 


humane rights; which is more than he ought to do. I diſtin 


guiſh Divine right 


from Humane right , and give unto the Law of God both written and unwritten, 


and to the Laws of the Church , and to the Laws of Ceſar, th 


cir relpeQive dues, 


He admitteth none but neceſſary truths, I admit no truths 'in point of Faith . but 
theſe which the bleſſed Apoſtles judged to be neceſſary and comprehended in the 
Creed. I reject all new coined Articles of Faith , all uſurpations in point of Di. 
cipline , all innovations in point of Worſhip. He propoſerh for a pattern of Union, 


the ſimplicity of the ancient and primitive Church, So do I, before 


the Faith was adul. 


terated by the addition of new Articles, or the Diſcipline tranſlated into a new 
Monarchical way, or the publick Worſhip of God was corrupted by the injun&ion 


of ſinful or ſupernumerary rites. 


I wiſh he had expreſſed himſelf more clearly what he means by the primitiveſim- 
plicity. I hope it is not his intention , that cither the Houſe of God , or the pub- 
lick Service of God ſhould be ſordid and contemptible. He cannot be ignorant, 


| that ſo far as the preſent condition of times, and places , and perſons, and afairs 
| will bear it, there-ought to be ſome proportion between that great God whom we 
; ſerve, and that Service which we perform unto him. God was acceptably ſerved 


by the primitive Chriſtians both in their Cells, and Vaults, and homely Oratories 
in times of perſecution, and likewiſe in ſtately and magnificent Temples and C 


thedrals, when God had given peace and plenty to his Churc 
tified of her Children. Yet even in thoſe times of perſecutions, 


h, Wiſedom is ju 
a man would won- 


der at that external ſplendour wherewith thoſe devouter fouls ſerved God, where 


they had means and opportunity. 
Neither do I perfedly underſtand what his aim is , where he 


would not have the 


terms of peace to be curious or abſtruſe, 1 conjecture it refleteth upon the Schovlmen, 
And if his meaning, only be , that he would not have our Catechiſms or accommo- 
dations to be peſtered and perplexed with the obſcure terms and endlc(s Diſputati 
ons of the Schools, 1 do readily aſſent. But if he think , that in the Work oft 


conciliation there is no need of a Scholaſtick Plain to take away 


the crabbed knots, 


and to {ſmooth the preſent Controverſtes of the Chriſtian World , 1 muſt diſſent 
from him. We find by daily experience , that the greateſt differences , and (uch 
as made the moſt noiſe, and the deepeſt breach in the Chriſtian World, beingright 
ly and Scholaſtically ſtated , do both become cafie and intelligible , and now appet 
to have been mere miſtakes one of another. And when many other Queſtions are 
rightly handled after the ſame manner, I preſume they will find the like end.When 
I was a young Student in Theology, Dr. Ward declared his mind to me, to this 
purpoſe, that it was impoſlible that the preſent Controverſies of the Church ſhould 
be rightly determined or reconciled , without a deep inſight into the Doctrine © 
the primitive Fathers, and a competent skill in School Theology. The former a 
 fordeth us a right pattern, and the ſecond ſmootheth it over , and plaincth aw 


' the knots. 


Though he himſelf do deal only in Generals: yet he telleth us, that Mr. Chilang- 
worth hath already particularly told the World a way of unity. It is well if he hav, 
but if it prove as general as his own way, it will not conduce much to the peace 
of Chriſtendom, What hath Mr. Chillingworth told us, or where hath he told it? 
Had it not been worthy of his Labour to have repeated the' words, or cited thc 
place ? What a deal of vanity is it to write whole Treatiſes in confutation of others, 
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{0 no purpoſe , and when he comes to the main buſineſs, or to the only neceſſary 
and ſatisfactory point to be mute? It 15 long ſince I read over Mr. Chilingworth but 
| remember no ſuch particular reconciliatory way told by him to all the World, bat 
only ſome general intimations or directions, All that I do remember or meet with 
| ſhall produce. TT Ro. ; : 

The firſt place is in the Frontiſpiece of his Book. Neither is that his own judg- 
ment , but the judgment of King Fames $ related by Mr. Caſaubox in his Epiltle to 
Cardinal Peron in theſe words, The King Judgeth » that the number of things abſolutely 
neceflary to ſalvation is not great. Wherefore bis Majeſty thinks there is 10 more compendi- 
ous way to peace , than to diſtinguiſh diligently things neceſſary from things not neceſſary , 
and to endeavour to procure an agreement” about neceſſary things , and that place may be 

* given t0 Chriſtian liberty in things not neceſſary. The King calleth thoſe things ſimply ne- 
ceſſary , which either the Word of God commandeth expreſly to be believed or done, or which 
the ancient Church did draw out of the Word of God by neceſſary conſequence. If this di- 
finftion were uſed to decide the preſent Controverſies , and divine right were i :gcaiouſly 
diſtinguiſhed from poſition or Eccleſiaſtical right , it ſeemeth not that the contention would 
be long , or ſharp , between pious and moderate men , about things abſolutely neceſſary. 
For they are both ſew as we ſaid even now , and are ſor the moſt part approved by all, who 
deſire to be called Chriſtians. And bis moſt renowned Majeſty thinketh this diſtiation to be 
of ſo great moment , to diminiſh the Controverſies which trouble the Church ſo much at this 
day, that be judgeth it the duty of all who are ſtudious of peace, to explain it diligently ; 
and teach it , andurge it. This is an excellent way indeed , butit is a general way, 
not a particular way 3 It was King Fames his way, not Mr. Chilliyugworths, What 
King Fames pointed at in general, I purſue in particular. But that prudent Prince 
was far enough from dreaming , that there could be no reconciliation of Chriſten- 
lom , except all humane right were deſtroyed or taken away, This is Mr. Baxter*s 
own unbcaten way. 

I find a ſecond paſſage to this purpoſe in Mr. Chillizgworth's Anſwer to the Preface 
num. 23. Noewithſtanding all your errours , we do not renounce your communion totally 
md abſolutely, but only leave communicating with you in the prattice and profeſſion of your 
errours. The tryal whereof will be to propoſe ſome Form of worſhipping God , taken whol- 
ly out of Scripture. And herein if we refuſe to joyn with you , then and not 11ll then, 
may you juſtly ſay we bave utterly and abſolutely abandoned your communion. This might 
ſerve for a covertew to hide the flame of our contentions from breaking our whillt 
we are at our Devotions. But it hath nothing of reconciliation in it , and hath as 
little probability of a pacification. We deſire not halt ſo much as this of them to 
change their whole Liturgy , but only to leave out {ome of their owa later additi- 
ons, which never were in any of the primitive Liturgies. By being taken wholly 
'out of the Scripture , cither it is intended that it ſhall be all in the words and phraſe 
of Scripture, That will weigh little. (Thave never obſerved any.thing more repu- 
pnant to the true ſenſe of Scripture, than ſome things which have bcen expreſſed 
altogether in the phraſe of Scripture. }) Or it is intended, that the matter of the Li- 
turgy ſhall ba taken wholly out of the Scripture. But this hath > little of an cx- 
pedient in it, that it will leave the Controverlie where it is. Both parties do al- 
ready contend , that their reſpeCtive Forms are taken out of the Scriptures, 

He hath another paſſage much to the ſame purpoſe, in his Anſwer to the third 
Chapter , part 1.4.11. Tf you would at this time propoſe a Form of Litergy , which 
both ſides hold lawful . and then they [_ Proteſtants] would not join with your 12 this 
Liturgy, you might have ſome colour to ſay , that they renounced your commun jon abſolutely. 
Firlt, This remedy xegardeth only a communion in publick Worſhip, without any 
«clpe& toan union in Faith and Diſcipline, Secondly, even in the point of publick 
Worſhip, it leaves the difference where it was, what is a Lawful Form. Thoſe 
things which the Romaniſts hold to be neceſſary, the Proteſtants ſhun as pcrititi- 
ous exceſſes. And that Form which the Proteſtants would allow, the Rumaniſt; 
cry out on as defective in neceſſary Duties , and particularly , wanting tive of their 
Sacraments, Nay certainly to call the whole Frame of the Liturgy into diſpute , 
offers too large a Field for contention. And is nothing (o likely a way of Peace, 
& either for us to accept of their Form , abating ſome ſuch parts of it as are con 


tclcd, 
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teficd to have been added fince the Primitive times , and are acknowledged nor « 

be ſimply neceſſary , but ſuch as charitable Chriſtians ought to give up and Sacrif 
to an Univerſal Peace, and would do it readily enough , if it were not for ow t 
al animoſities of both parties , and the particular intereſts of ſome perſons, OF 

' they ſhould ſay to us as Father Pal Harvis ( a Romaniſt violent enough ) hath o 
ſaid to me , that if we had retained the Liturgy uſed in Edward the fixths time ho 
would not have forborn to come to our communion. To procure peace , the 
mult be condeſcenſion on both fides. "7" 

I find a third place , part 1. cap. 4+ #. 39- To reduce Chriſtians to wiity of Commy 
nion , there are but two ways that may be conceived probable. The one by taking 1, 
diverſity of opinions touching matters of Religion. The other by ſhewing that the bets 
of opinions, which is among the ſeveral Sefts of Chriſtians, ought to be no binderance y they 
unity in Communion. The former of theſe is not to be hoped for without a miracle ; hex 
what remains but that Chriſtians be taught , that their agreement in high points of p,jg, 
and obedience , ought to be more effefinal to win themin one Communion , thai: their 4; 
ference in things of leſs moment to divide them. IT muſt crave leave to diſſent from 
Mr. Chillingwerth in his former concluſion , that diverſity of opinions among Cheri. 
ſtians- touching matters of Religion cannot be taken away without a miracle, A 
great many of thoſe coutroverſies which raiſed the higheſt animoſitics among Chii 
Kians at the firſt Reformation, are laid aſide already by moderate and judicious per. 
ſons of both partics, without any miracle , and are onely kept on foot by ſome 
blunderers , who follow the old mode when the faſhion is grown out of date, 6. 
ther out of prejudice , or pride , or want of judgment or all together, 

And as many controverſies of the greateſt magnitude are alrcady as good as re. 
conciled , So more may be, There is no oppoſition to be made againlt their evi- 
dent truth. Ihope Mr. Baxter will be of my mind, who confeſſeth that Hey grown 
10 a great deal of confidence , that moſt of our contentions about | Arminian | prin, 
are more about words than matter. And doubteth whether there be any difference a 
in the poine of Free-will, Prazf. Sc&. 5. And affirmeth that the difference be- 
rween Proteſtants and many Papiſts about certainty of Salvation , ( except the point if fer- 
Ro ) is next to none, And with ſome Papiſts in the point of perſeverance alſo, 
Set, 64. 

The Second concluſion was borrowed by Mr. Chillingworth from my Lord Primate, 

' That our agreement in the high and neceſſary points of Faith , and obedience, 
ought to be more effeual to unite us than one difference in opinions to divide us 
Concerning which there is no need of my ſuffrage, for it is juſt mine own way. 
My Second demand in my propoſition of Peace was this. That the Creed of nee{s- 
ry points of Faith might be reduced to what they were in the time of the four firſt Otcu- 
menical Councils , according t0 the decree of the Third General Council. ( Who dn: ſy 
that the Faith of the Primitine Fathers was inſufficient , &c.) I do profeſs to all the 
World that the transforming of indifferent opinions into neceſſary Articles of Faith, 
hath been that inſana laurus, or curſed Bay-tree , the cauſe of all our brawling and ' 
contention. Judge, Reader; indifferently , what reaſon Mr, Baxter had to di 
allow my terms of peace , ( as he is pleafed to call them ) and allow Mr, Chiliny- 
worths , when my terms are the very ſame which Mr. Chillingworth propoſcth, and 
my Lord Primate before him , and King Fames before them both. 


CHAP. VIIL 
The true reaſons of the Biſhops abatement of the laſt 400. years determinations. 


JN his one and Fortieth Scion; he hath theſe words , He will not with Bip 
Bramhall abate us the determinations of the laſt 400. years ," though if he did , i 
would prove but a pitiful patch for the torn condition of the Church, When I made that 
propoſition that the Papiſts would wave their laſt 400. years determinations , [did 
it with more ſerious deliberation , than he beſtowed upon his whole Grotian Rel- 
gion, Begun Aprilg, 1658. And finiſhed April 14. 1658. My reaſon was t0 


con- 
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controul 2 common Crrour received by many , that thoſe errours and Uſurpations 
of the Church of Rome , which made the breach between them and us, were much 
more ancient than in truth they were. What thoſe errours and uſurpations were , 
-annot be judged better than by our Laws and Statutes , which were made and 
provided 25 remedies for them. [ know they had begun ſome of their grols crrours 
and uſarpations long before that time, and ſom? others not long, before , but the 
moſt of them , and elpecially thoſe which neceflitated a ſeparation, after thar 
[2 

"Thoſe errours and Uſurpations which were begun before that time , if they be 
rightly conſidered , were but the finful and unjult actions of particular Popes and 

erſons , and could not warrant a publick ſeparation trom the Church of Rome. 1 
deny not but that erroncous opinions in interiour points , rather concerning, Faith 
than of Faith , and ſome ſinful and unwarrantable praQices, both in point of Dif 
cipline and Devotion , had crept into che Church of Rowe? before that time. But 
erroneous opinions may be , and muſt be tolerated among, Chriſtians , (o they be 
not oppolite to the ancient Creed of the Church , nor obtruded upon others as ne- 
ceſſary points of ſaving, Faith. 

Neither is any man bound or necelſiatted to joyn with other m2n in ſinful and 
utwarrantable opinions or praftices until they be eſtabliſhed and impoſed weceſ< 
ſarily apon all others by Law. Whilſt it was free for any man to g1ve a fair inter- 
pretation of an harſh exprethion or ation , without incurring any danger , there 
was no necellity of ſeparation. But when theſe Tyrannical Uſurpations were juſti- 
fied by the decrees of Councils , and impoſed upon Chriſtians under pain of Excom- 
munication, when theſe erroneous opinions were made neceſſary Articles of ſaving 
Faith , extrz quam non eft ſalus , without which ther? is no Salvation,, when theſe 
ſinful and unwarrantable praftices were injoyncd to all Chriſtians , and when all 
theſe unjult uſarpations , erroneous opinions , and ſinful , and unwarrantable PIA- 
dices, were made neceſſary conditions of Communion with the Church of Rome , 
ſo that no man could communicate with the Roman Church , but he that would 
ſubmit to all theſe uſurpations , believe all theſe erroneous opinions, and obey all 
their ſinful injun&tions , then there was an abſolute necellity of ſeparation. 

Then if any man inquire when and how this necelfity was impoſed upon Chri- 
ſtians, I anſwer, all this was ratified and done altogether , or in a manner alto- 
gether, by theſe laſt 450. years determinations, beginning with the Council of 
Lateran in the days df Innocent the Third, after the twelve hundredth year of Chriſt 
when Tranſubſtantiation was firſt defined , and ending with the Council of Trent. 
$ though theſe were not my terms of peace , but preparatory demands, yet it 
theſe demands be granted our concord would not onely be nearer , ( which he ac- 
knowledgeth ) but the peace almoſt as good as made, and Chriſtians were freed 
from their unjuſt Canons , and left to their former liberty. When they had granted 
ſo much, it were a ſhame for them to ſtick at a {mall remainder. 


CHAP. XL | 
An Anſwer to ſundry aſperſions caſt by Mr. Baxter wpon tbe Church of England, 


| Have done with all that concerneth my (elf in Mr. Baxters Grotian Religion, But 

I find a bitter and groundleſs invective in him towards the concluſion of his 
treatiſe , wherein he labourcth to caft dirt upon his Spiritual Mother the Church of 
England, which out of my juſt and common duty I cannot paſs over in ſilence, 
He faith , p, 75, That this Grotian deſign in England was deſtruttive to Godlineſt and 
the profperity of th: Churches, What Churches Joth he mean? By the Laws of 


| Exgland , Civil and Eccleſiaſtical , we ought to have but one Church. It was ne- 
| ver well with _—_ ſince we had fo many Churches, and ſo many Faichs. I am 


afraid thoſe which he calls Churches were Conventicles, 
He proceedeth , that it animated the impious baters of piety and common civility. 
Firlt , he ought to have proved that there waswſuch a delign in Evgland which he 
Ecece neith2r 
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neither hath done nor ever will be able to do. © That which never had any bein 
but in his imagination , never had any efficacy but in his imagination. He adde 
that men were hated for Godlireſs ſakg. That is ( to expreſs his ſenſe truly | 


reltraincd in their ſeditious and Schuſmatical courſes , which he Rileth Godlin \pa 


Falit enim vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra. 


And troubled , and ſuſpended , and driven out of the Land, though moſt of 11, 
twenty for one were Conformiſts, How Conformitt and yet perſecuted? It thishe not 
contradiction, yet it is incredible , that ſo many men ſhould be filenced and lakes 
ded every where without Law, Certainly there was a Law pretended. Certainl; 
there was a Law indeed , and that Law made before they were either puniſhed g 
ordained, I will put the right caſe fairly to Mr. Baxter , it he have any mind 
determine it. Let him tell us who is to be blamed, he that undertaketh an Oe 
of his own accord, which he cannot or will not diſcharge as the Law injoineth or 
he that exccuteth the Law upon ſuch as had voluntarily confirmed it by their own 
Oaths or Subſcriptions, or both, 

He proccedeth , that it was ſafer in all places that ever he knew , for men to lime it 
ſwearing , curſing , drunkenneſs, than to have inſtructed a man's Family , and rettraix. 
ed children and ſervants from dancing on the Lord"s Day, and to have gone to the ww; 
Pariſh to hear a Sermon , when there was none at home, 


Quodeung, oftendas mibi ſic,incredulus odi 


I am ſorry to find ſo much gall where ſo much piety is profeſſed. Who did e 
ver forbid a man to inſtru his own Family ? Let him but name one inſtance for 
his credits fake, or command any perſon to dance upon the Lord*s Day, or retirain 
a man from going, to the next Pariſh to hear a Sermon , it there was no moreinit 
than he pretendeth ? Here are I know not how many fallacies heaped together, No 
cauſe is put for a cauſe, and that which is refe@ively true, for that which is abſolute- 
Iy true. No man was ever puniſhed for inſtructing his own Family , but it may 
be for holding unlawful Conventicles', or for inſtrudting them in ſeditious Sckiſma- 
tical or Heretical principles. Nor for going to the next Pariſh to hear a Sermon. 
Thouſands did it daily and never ſuffered for it. But it may be for negletting or 
deſerting his own Pariſh-Church , and gadding up and down after Nox-conformifs, 
or after perſons juſtly ſuſpended or deprived for Heterodox DoQtrine, or labouring 
to introduce Foreign Diſcipline, without Law, againſt Law, and firange unknown 
Forms of ſerving God , and adminiſtring his holy Sacraments according to their 
own private phantaſies, Nor for reſtraining their Children or Servants trom dar- 
cing on the Lords Day, but it may be for taking upon them as Buſic-bodies, and 
pragmatically controlling the Acts of their Sovereign Prince and Lawtul Super 
oursz which the Laws of God and Man, Nature and Nations, Churchand King: 
dom did allow , and for reſtraining the Liberty of their Fellow-ſubjects, and ſeck- 
ing to introduce anew Law without a Calling, or beyond their Ealling, whichthe 
Church of God , and Kingdom of England never knew. If Mr. Baxter think, that 
no recreations of the Body at all are lawful , or may be permitted upon the Lords 
Day, he may call himſelf a Catholick if he pleaſe , but he will find very few Chur- 
ches of any Communion whatſoever , old or new, reformed or unreformed to bear 

| him company. 

No no, even among the Churches of his own Communion , which he calleth 
the holieſt parts of the Church upon Earth , he will find none at all to join with him 
except the Churches of New England, and Old England, and Scotland , whereinto, 
this Opinion hath been creeping by degrees, this laſt half Century of years or ſome- 
what more, Before that time , even our greateſt Diſciplinarians in England ab- 
horred not private recreations , ſo they could pratiſe them without ſcandal. And 
Calvin himſelf diſdaincd not to countenance and encourage the Burgers of Geneva, 
by his own preſence and example at their publick recreations , as bowling and 
ſhooting upon the Lords Day , after their Devotions at Church were _ 
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Germany , Switzerland , France , and the Low Countries, all the Churches of his 
own Communion, do enjoy their recreations. And in ſundry of them, their 
Prayers and Sermons on the Afternoon of the Lords Day , are but lately introdu- 
ced , whereas formerly not the vulgar only, but the moſt eminent perſons did uſe 
to beſtow the whole Afternoon upon their recreations. 

But it may be , his pick is not againſt recreations in general, but againſt dan- 
cing in particular. Indeed dancing was diſliked at Geneva, not only upon the 
Lords Days , but upon the other Days of the Week. And if their manner of dan- 
cing there, or any where elſe , was-ſo obſcene , as hath been in aſein former Ages, 
in ſome places , not undeſervedly,. No man can be fo abſurd, as to affirm all fort s 
of dancing to be unlawful , as Mirians Dance, and that of the Virgins of Shilo, 
and Fephtha's Daughter, and David. There is no time for any thing that is abſo- 
lutely unlawful; But there is a time to dance, Eccleſ. 3. 44 On the other fide, it is 
as great an extreme to affirm that all ſorts of Dances are lawful. Not only con- 
ſciencious Chriſtians , but even modeſt Heathens have diſliked ſome ſorts of Dan- 
ces. And as there are ſome ſorts of Dances unlawtul, ſo there may be great dan- 

er of abuſe in the uſe of Lawful Dances. But where there is no Lawful , or di- 
re& prohibition thereof by God or man, wemay adviſe a Brother or a Friend to be- 
ware of danger : but we have no authority to reſtrain him, except he will of his 
own accord. As for the publick Dances of our Youth on Countrey-Greens, upon 
Sundays after the Duties of the Day were done , I {ce nothing in thembut inno- 
cent , and agreeable to that under fort of people. Butit any man out of prudence, 
or conſcience, or (crupuloſity, do diſfaffe& them , either becauſe they were fome- 
times uſed promiſcuouſly , or for any other reaſons, I think it eaſier to regulate 
thoſe recreations which ſhould be allowed , than to brawl about them perpetually 
until the end of the World. | 

Among all the imputations and afperſions which were caſt upon the Govern- 
ment of our late Dread Sovereign King Fames , and King Charles, there was none 
that had more colour of truth, or found more applauſe among ſome ſorts of per- 
ſons , whoſe zeal exceeded their diſcretion , than their Proclamations to tolerate 
publick recreations upon the Lords Day , though there was no Law of God or man 
to prohibit them. The very truth is this, King Fames making his Progreſs through 
Lancaſhire, about fourty years ſince or more , ( a Countrey at that time abounding- 
with Papiſts , and Non-Conformiſts, ) the Countrey-people preferred a Petition to his 
Majeſty , that whereas after their hard Weekly Labours ended , they had evermore 
for time immemorial , enjoycd the Liberty to recreate them{lves upon Sundays, of 
late ſome ſcrupulous Miniſters upon their own heads, without any Law or Lawful 
Authority did reſtrain them 3 Therefore they humbly beſought his Majeſty, to re- 
ſtore them to their ancient Liberty. His Majeſty prudently weighing what advan- 
tage might be raiſed to the Proteſtant Religion in thoſe ſuperſtitious parts, by his fa- 
vourable condeſcenſion, granted their requeſt upon two conditions. Firlt , That 
no ſuch recreations ſhould be uſed in time of Divine Service or S:rmon, either fore- 
noon or afternoon. Secondly , That none ſhould enjoy that Liberty , but thoſe 
that had been actually twice at the Church that Day, both at Morning and Evening 
Prayers. And by this prudent condeſcenlion , he gained the people trom Popery, to 
the Proteſtant Religion. The very making this Objection the principal accuſation 
again thoſe two piows Princes, is an evident proof of the innocency of their 

eigns. 

He proceedeth , in ſome places it was much more dangerous for a Miniſter to preach a 
Leflure once or twice on the Lords Day , or to expound the Catechiſm , than never to 
preach at all. He muſt excuſe us. if we cannot give credit to what he faith, Ne- 
ver any man ſuffered any where in the Church of England ſimply for Preaching, but 
it may be for preaching ſeditious Sermons', or Schiſmatical Sermons, or Heretical 
Sermons , or for intending himſelf into the Sacred Office of a Preacher without Law- 
ful calling , or for ſome Abuſe of his Funtion. Even ſo the Buyers and Sellers might 
have pleaded that they (innocent people ) were whipped by Chriſt, for furniſhing 
(Gods People with Sacrifices, And Vzzz might have pleaded much better”, that 
he loſt his life for ſeeking to ſupport the Ark of God from falling. Doth he think 

Eeee?2 that 
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that we arc ſuch filly Birds to be catched with ſuch empty chaffe as this is > Or a 
to be able to diftinguith between an ation , and the obliquity of it? The Phariſees 
Prayer , the Harlots Vow, the Traytors Kiſs , were commendable aQtions in gene. 
ral, as well as his preaching of Le&ures. But either the incapacity of the perſon 
or a liniſter intention, or a defective manner , or a contempt of Lawful Authority, 
might render , and did render all theſe actions finful and puniſhable, Apolbs 
watering is neceſſary, as well as Paul's planting , eſpecially until the plants hay: ta- 
ken good root.But after whole Nations have been long radicated in Chriſtianity and 
have framed to themſelves Liturgies, and other Books of Devotion for the publick 
and private Worſhip of God, And Catecbiſms which comprehend all neceſſary and 
eſſential points of Faith , and all the parts of new obedience , to phanſie that with. 
out Weekly Sermons all Religion is extinct, is as much as to perſwade us that ng 
man can polhibly write , except he have his Maſter perpetually by him to hold his 
hand, or that a Field cannot yield a good crop, except it be ſowen over and over 


\ again every moneth : of the two, a private Guide kceemeth to be more neceſſary to 


a grounJed Chriftian, than a publick Preacher, 

But if Preachers ſhall not content themſelves to ſow the Wheat over again, by 
ſhall ſow Tares above the Wheat. If they ſhall ſeck to introduce new DoGrines, 
new Diſciplines, and new Forms of Worſhip, by popular Sermons, different from 
and deſtructive to thoſe which arc eſtabliſhed by Law , who can blame the Myi- 
ſtrates political, and Eccleſiaſtical , if they begin to, look about them. A ſeditious 
Oratour is dangerous every where , but no where more than in the Pzlpit. Then 
blame not Magiſtrates if they puniſh ſeditious or Schilmatical Preachers, more than 
one who is no Preacher, All Laws, and all prudent Magiſtrates regard publick dan- 
gecrs; more than particular detects, Yet farther, ſu poling them to be both faulty, 
the fault of a Reader is pure negationis , a mere omiltion of duty , extenuated many 
times by invincible necel{ity, but the fault of a ſeditious Preacher is prave diftoſtiony, 
a fault of a perverſe diſpoſition, Then he may ceaſe to wonder why Preachers ae 
ſometimes puniſhed moxe for preaching ill, than for being filent , and recai tohis 
mind thg praftice of that prudent Schoolmaſter , who exacted but a ſingle Salary 
from {iffh of his Scholars as had never been taught, but a double Salary from thoſe 
who had been miſtaught , becauſe he muſt uſe double diligence with them, fill to 
unteach them what they had learned amiſs, and then to teach them. 

I have much more reſpe&t for thoſe poor Readers whom he mentioneth every 
where with contempt. I hope they may do, and many of them do God good and 
acceptable ſervice in his Church, and co-operate to the Salvation of many Chriſtian 


» Souls , by reading the Holy Scriptures, and the Liturgy and Homilies of the Church, 


and adminiliring the Holy Sacraments, And I have heard wiſe men acknowledge, 
that if it had. not been for theſe very Readers; in the beginning of Queen Eliz+ 
beth's Reign., when preaching was very rare, England had hardly been preſerved, as 
it was, both from Popery, and from Atheiſm. Their very Reading is a kind of 
Preaching, , As. 15. 21, Moſes of old time hath in every City them that preach him; 
being —_ in the Synagogues every Sabbath Day. And their reading, of Homilies doth 
yet approach nearer to-Formal preaching. Or if it corge ſhort of preaching in point 
of efficacy , it hath the advantage of preaching in point of of ſecurity. Thc 
private conccits of new-fangled, Preachers , by being vented publickly 4s the 
word of God, have done much hurt, which the Reading of publick Homl- 
lies never did. Let not this Apology for Readers occaſion him or any other 
man preſently to condemn.-me for a Loiterer in my calling 3 thoſe who have known 
me will acquit me. Let this be conſidered and acknowledged that as Readers Ta- 
lents are mean , fo are their benefices, And this the great comfort that they have, 
that they are below a Sequeſtration. The hre of Zeal which driveth able Scholars 
out, of their great Churches , neverlights upqn their little Chappels, So the great flies 
are catched in their publick nets , whilſt the leſſer paſs through and through them 
without any danger or fear of being entangled* | 
Nondxm finitus Oreſtes, His invetive is not yet done, Hundreds of Congregation 
hid Miniſters that never Preached., and ſuch as were common. Drunkgrds, and openly wt- 
godly ,, &c. I know not how. it comes to paſs that in this laſt Age the —_— 
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Churches have got the name of Miniſters , that is Servants or Deacons , and they 


that are Miniſters or Deacons indeed, have got the name of Ruling Elders, Thoſe 
whom he accounteth for no Preachers, were Preachers in an inferiour degree. And 
our Canon provideth , that the meaneſt Churches or Chappels throughout Eng- 
land, which had cure of Souls, ſhould have formal Sermons at leaſt four times in 
every year. It ſome common Drunkards or ungodly perſons were crept into the 
Exgliſþ Church , it is no wonder. Among the twelve Apoſtles there was one Fu- 
Js, What may be expected among twelve thouſand ? This is juſt the manner of 
Flies, to leave the whole Body which is ſound, and dwell continually upon one 
little fore. I have ſeldome obſerved , that ever any man who had a good cauſe, 
which would bear out it ſelf , did make ſuch impertinent ObjeQions as this, or 
fling dirt in the face of an Adverſary in the ſtead of Weapons. He faith no more of 
the Engliſh Church , than God by his holy Prophets hath ſaid of his own Church , 
no raofe than may be juſtly retorted and ſaid of any Church in the World , even 
upon his Presbyterian Churches in particular , with as much and much more truth 
as it could ever be objeted againſt the Church of England. 

He addeth , when yet the moſt learned , Godly , powerful , painful , peaceable men , 
that durſt not uſe the old Ceremonies or the new , muſt be caſt aſide or driven away, & c, 
Compariſons are odious. But ſuch Superlatives are incredible, and argue nothineg, 
but the Writers pride and partiality, and little regard to what he writeth. Let 
Mr. Baxter ſum up into one Catalogue, all the Non-conformiſts throughout the King- 
dom of England , ever ſince the beginning of the :Reformation , who have been catt 
aſide or driven away at any time , becauſe they darſt not uſe the old Ceremonies or 
the new , or rather becaule they found it advantageous to them to diſuſe them I 
dare abate him all the reſt of the Kingdom, and only exhibit the Martyrologies 
of London , and the two Univerſities, or a Liſt of thoſe , who in theſe late inteſtine 
Wars have been haled away to Priſogs, or chaſed away into baniſhment by his own 
party , in theſe three places alone, or left to the mercileſs World to beg their 
Bread, for no other crime than Loyalty , and becauſe they ſtood affected to the 
ancient Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England , and they ſhall double them 
for number, and for Learning, Piety , Induſtry, and the Love of Peace , exceed 
them incomparably. So as his Party which he glorieth ſo much in , will ſcarcely 
deſerve to be. named the ſame day, And if he compare their perſecutions , the ſut- 
—_ of his ſappoſed Confeſſors, will appear to be but Flea-bitings in compariſon 
of theirs. 

But after all this , the greateſt diſparity remaineth yet untouched , that is, in the 
cauſe of their ſufferings. The one ſuffered for Faith , and the other for Fattion, If 
he had contented himſelf to have reſted in poſitive exprellions , of «Learned , and 
pious, and peaceable, &c. he had had no Anſwer to this particular from me but i- 
lence, It is the duty of a Controvertiſt , to examine the merits of the Cauſe , not of 
the perſons. But his ſuperlative expreiſions did draw me unwillingly to do this 
right to the Orthodox and Genuine Sons of the Church of England. 1 will add but 
one word more , that we have ſeen but little fruits of their peaccable diſpoſitions 
hitherto , but the contrary , that they have made all places to become Shambles of 
Chriltians. God grant that we may tind them more peaceable for the future, 
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TIGHRRAGCERREGEREAEEARES: SE 
To the Right Honourable the Marqueſs of 


NEW CE AS TLE, ore. 
SIR, vb 


F I pretended to compoſe a compleat Treatiſe upon this 
Subject, I ſhould not refuſe thoſe large recrnits of rea- 
ſons and authorities , which offer themſelves to ſerve 
in this cauſe , for God and man , Religion and Policy, 
Church and Commonwealth , againſt th: blaſphemons, deſperate, 
and deftruGive opinion of Fatal deſtiny ; but as mine aim , in the 
firſt diſconrſe , was onely to preſs home thoſe things in writing , 
which bad been agitated between us by word of month, ( a courſe 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as being freer from 
paſſtons and tergiverſations , leſs ſubject to miſtakes and 'miſrela: 
tions , wherein Paralogiſms are more quickly deteSted , imperti- 
nencies diſcovered, and confuſion avoided; ) So my preſent inten- 
tion is only to vindicate that diſcourſe , and togetber wub it, thoſe 
lights of the Schools , who were never ſlighted , but where they 
were not underſtood, How far | have performed it , I leave tothe 
judicious and unpartial Reader, reſting for mine own part well 


contented with this, that I have ſatisfied my ſelf. 


Your Lord ſhips moſt obliged 


to love and ſerve you, 


F fff 7. D. 
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| To the READER, 
Chriſtian Reader, ' I [44 
» Hy enſuing Treatiſe was neither 
GA ' har 


©? 


time, os 
Pape 18. 26. 2a 6 LO ka: of 
35. $0, judgment, be oe 
adjoyning my firſt Diſcourſe , 20 which be wrote that Anſ#ver , or ſo much as hens; 
thy Reply , which be bath bad it bis bands now theſe eight years. So wide iy the dav of 
bis Letter , inthe year 1652. from the ttath , and bis manner of dealing with me in thy 
particular from y——_ , ( if the Edition were with bis own conſent. ) Howſoever 1, 
is all that paſſed between us upon this Subjet , without any addition, or the left gig, 
on from the origi R 
ek tho nameleſs Authour of the Preface, who rakgs upon bim to bang on; @ 
Toy Buſh before this rare piece of ſublimated Stoiciſme, to invite Paſſengers to purch(f i, 
As I know tot who be is , ſo T do not much heed it, nor regard , either bis ignorant (n. 
ſures , or byperbolical expreſſions. The Church of England is as much above bis derati 
01 , ar be 15 beneath this @ueſtion. Lt bim lick, up the fpittle of Dionyſus by bin 
as bis ſervile Flatterers did . and proteſt , that it is more ſweet than Nettar ;, we wn 
him not , much good may it do him. His very Prontispiece is a ſufficient confutatin of his 
whole Preface , wherein be tells the World as falfly and ignorantly, as confidemly, thn 
all Controverlie , concerning Predeſftination , EleQion, Free-will, Grace, Meri 
Reprobation, &c. is fully decided and cleared. Thus be accuſtometh bis pen to ran one, 

' beyond all limits of truth and diſeretion, to let ws ſee that bis knowledge in Toys 
troverfies is none at all : and into what miſerable times we are fallen , when blindn« wil 
be the onely Fudges of colowrs ? Quid tanto dignum feret hic promiſſor hiatu? 

There is yet one thing more , whereof T defire 0 atvertiſe the Reader, Wha Nh 
Hobbs mentions my Objedtions to bis Book De Cive; It is true, that Ten years fnee, | 
gave bim about Sixty Exceptions, the one half of them Pohiical, the other half Theologi- 
cal , to that Book, and every Exception juſtified by a number of reaſons , to which be ue- 
ver yet vouchſafed any Anſwer. Nor do T now defire it , for ſince that , be hath publified 
his Leviathan: Monſtrum, horrendum , informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, 
which affords much more matter of exception. And T am informed that there are already 
1w9 , the one of our own Church , the other a ftranger , who bave ſhaken in pieces the whik 
Fabrick, of this City , that was but bmilded in the air, and reſolved that buge maſs i bi 
ſeeming Leviathan into a new nothing , and that their labours will ſpeedily be publifeed 
But if this information ſhould not prove true, T will not grudge upon bi deſire , God wik 
ling , to demonſtrate , that bis principles are pernicious 47 to piety and policy , andde- 
ftrudive to all relations of mankind , between Prince and Subje&t , Father and Child, Ms 

| ſter and Servant, Husband and Wife ; And that they who maintain them obſtinately, are 
| fitter to live in hollow trees among wild beaſts, than in any Chriſtian or political Siciety: ſo 
God bleſs us. 
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F.D. 
Ia) Ither I am free to write this diſcourſe for Liberty againſt necellity , 
ll or I am not free, It I be free then, I have obtained the cauſe, 
Hi and ought not to ſutfer for the trath, If I be not free, yet Iought 
ANN not to be blamed, fince I do it not out of any voluntary clecion , 
but out of an inevitable necellity. ne 
Right Honourable , T had once reſolved to anſwer J- D's, objeflions T, H. 
to my Book De Cive in the firſt place , as that which concerns me moſt , 
and afterwards to examine this diſcourſe of liberty and neceſſity , which ( becauſe I never 
tad nttered my opinion of it ) concerned me the lefl. But ſeeing it was both your 
Lordſhips, and J. D's defire that T ſhould begin with the latter , I was contented ſo to 
do, And bere T preſent and ſubmit it to your Lordſhips Tudgement. 
The tir{t day that I did read over T. H. his defence ot the necellity of all things, 
was April 20. 1646. which proceeded not out of any diſreſpe& to him; for if all 
his diſcourſes had been Geometrical demonſtrations, able not onely'to perſwade , 
but alſo to compell aſſent, all-had been one to me, firſt my journey, and after wards 
lome other trifles ( which we call buſineſs ) having diverted me until then. And 
then my occaſions permitting me , and an advertiſement from a friend awakening 
«me, ] (et my felt to aferious examination of it. . We commonly. (ce thoſe who 
delight in Paradoxes, if they have line enough , confute themſelves , and their 
lpeculatives, and their practicks familiarly enterfere one with another. The 
very firſt words of T. H. his defence trip up the heels of his whole cauſe 3 T had 
mmce reſolved, To reſolve preſuppoſeth deliberation, but what deliberation 
can there be of that which is inevitably determined by cauſes, without our 
ſelves, before we do deliberate ? can a condemned man deliberate whether he 
ſhould be exccuted,. or not ? It is even to as much purpoſe, as foar'a man to conſult 
and ponder with himſelf whether he ſhould draw in his Breath , or whether 
[F be ſhould increaſe in ature, Secondly , to reſolve implies a mans dominion mw 
is 
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| his own actions, and his actual determination of himlelt ; but he who holds ans 


ſolute necethity of all things , hath quitted «this Dominion over himſe!f » and ( which 
is worſe ) hath quittcd it to the Sccond extrinſecal cauſes, in which he make, all 
his actions to be determined 3 one may as wellcall again Yeſterday, as reſolve, or ney. 
ly determine that which is determined to his hand already..I have peruled this frea. 
tiſe, weighed T. H. his anſwers eonſidercd his reaſons, »and conclude that he ha, 
miſſed and miſted the queſtion, that the anfwers are evaſions, that his argument _ 
paralogilms , that the opinion of abſolute and Univerſal necellity is but a reſult of 
ſome groundleſs and ill choſen principles, and that the detect is not in himſelf, by 
that his cauſe will admit no better detence 3 and therefore by his favour I am reſol. 
ved to adhere to my firſt opinion. Perhaps another man reading this diſcourſe with 
other eyes, judgeth it to be pertinent and well founded 3 how comes this to pa? 
the treatiſe is the ſame , the exteriour cauſes are the ſame , yet the reſolution is cop. 
trary. Do the Second cauſes play faftand looſe ? do they necetlitae me to condemn 
and nccellitate him to maintain? what is it then ? the difference muſt be in our ſelves, 
cither in our intelleQuals , becauſe the one ces clearer than the other , or in ow . 
fe&ions , which betray our underſtandings , and produce an implicit adherence in 
the one more than in the other. Howſoever it be , the difference is in our ſelves, 
The outward cauſes alone do not chain me to the one reſolution , nor him to the 
other reſolution. But T. H, may ſay, that our ſeveral and reſpective delibcrationsand 
affections, are in part the cauſes of our contrary reſolutions, and do concur with 
the outward cauſes, to make up one total and adequate cauſe, to the neceſſay 
production of this effet. If it be ſo, he hath ſpun a fair thread , to make all thi 
ſtir for ſuch a necellity as no man ever denied or doubted of 3 when all the cauſe 
have actually determined themſelves, then the effe&t is in being 3 for though there 
be a priority in nature between the cauſe and the effect , yet they are together in 
time. And the old rule is , mbatſoever is , when it is , is neceſſarily ſo & it s, This 
is no abſolute neceſlity , but onely upon ſuppoſition , that a man hath determined 
his own liberty. When we queſtion whether all occurrences be neceſſary, wedg 
not queſtion , whether they be neceſſary when they are , nor whether they be necel- 
{ary in ſenſu compoſito, after we have reſolved , and finally determined what todo, 
but whether they were neceſſary before they were determined by our ſelves, by or 
in the precedent cauſes before our ſelves , or in the exteriour cauſes without our 
ſelves. It is not inconſiſtent with true liberty to determine it ſelf, but it is incon- 
ſiſtent with true liberty to be determined by another without it ſelf. 

T. H. faith farther , that = your Lordſhips deſire and mine , he wat cntented 
#0 begin with this diſcourſe of liberty and neceſſity z that is , to change his former reſo- 
Jution. If the chain of necelhity be no ſtronger , but that it may be ſnapped 
eaſily in ſunder , if his will was no otherwiſe determined from without himſelf, but 
onely by the ſignitication of your Lordſhips defire , and my modelt intreaty, then 
we may ſafely conclude , that Humane affairs are not always governed by abſolute 
neceſſity, that a man is Lord of his own aCtions, if not in chief, yet in mean, 
ſubordinate to the Lord Paramount of Heaven and Earth, and that all things are 
not ſo abſolutely determined in the outward and precedent cauſes , but that fairin- 
treaties, and moral perſwaſions may work upon a good nature fo far , as topre- 
vent that which otherwiſe had been , and to produce that which otherwiſe had not 
bcen. He that can reconcile this with an Antecedent necellity of all things, and a 
Phyſical or natural determination of all cauſes , ſhall be great Apollo to me. 

Whereas T. H. faith that he had never uttered his opinion of this queſtion, | 
ſuppoſe he intends in writing 3 my converſation with him hath not been frequent, 
yet I remember well, that when this queſtion was agitated between us two in your 
Lordſhips Chamber by your command , he did then declare himſelf in words, both 
for the abſolute neceſſity of all events , and for the ground of this necelſlity, the Flux 
or concatenation of the ſecond cauſes, , | 

And firft T aſſure your Lordſhip , T find in it no new argument neither from Script 
nor from reaſon, that T have not often heard before , which is as much as to ſay, ibatl 
am not —_— 


Though I be ſo unhappy , that I can preſent no novelty to T. H. yet 1 hate 


this 


_ 
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is cointort , that it he be not ſurpritcd , then in reaſon I may expe a more ma- 
tare anſwer from him , and where he failes, I may aſcribe it to the weakenels ot his 
-2uſe., not to want of preparation, But in this caſe I like Epiddetus his Counſel well, 
that the ſheep ſhould not brag how much they have caten , or what an excellent 
palture they do goin, but ſhew it in their Lamband Wool. Appoſite anſwers and 
downright arguments advantage a cauſe, To tell what we have heard or ſeen, is 
to no purpoſe : when a reſpondent leaves many things untouched , as it they were 


too hot tor his Fingers , and declines the weight of other things , and alters the 


true ſtate of the queltion , it is a ſhrewd fign either that he hath not weighed all 
things maturely , or elſc that he maintains a deſperate cauſe. 
The Preface is an handſome one, but it appears even in that , that be hath miſtaken the 


T. H. 


queſtion, ſor whereas he ſays thus , If T be free to write this diſcourſe, T have obtained Numb. 3, 


+ the cauſe: 1 deny that to be true , for "tis not enough to bis freedom of writing , 
that be bad not written it , unleſ{ he would himſelf, if be will obtain the cauſe , he muſt 
prove that before be writ it , it was not neceſſary he ſhould write it afterward, Tt may 
be be thinks it all one to ſay I was free to write it , and it was not neceſſary IT ſhould write 
it. But I think otherwiſe , for be is free to do a wo , that may-do it if he have the will 
t dit , and may firbear if be have the wili to forbear. And yet if there be a neceſſity 
that be ſhall have the will to do it , the ation is neceſſarily to follow. And if there be 
anec:ſiity, that be ſhall have the will to forbear , the forbearing alſo will be neceſlary. The 
queſtion therefore is not , whether a man be a free agent, that is to ſay , whether he can 
write or forbear , ſpeakor be ſilent, according to his will, but whether the will to write , 
and the will to forbear , come upon him according to bis will, or according to any thing elſe in 
his own power, T acknowledge this liberty, that I can do if T will, but to ſay I can will if I 
will , I take it to be an abſurd Speech, Wherefore I cannot grant bim the cauſe upon this 

Preface. 
© Tacitus ſpeaks of a cloſe kind of Adverſacies , which evermore begin with a mans 

praiſe, The Criſis or the Cataſtrophe ot tis diſcourſe is when they come to their, 

but :25, he is a good natural man , bxt he hath a naughty quality 3 or he is a wiſe 
man, but he Path committed one of the greateſt tollics. So here, the Preface is 
an handſom one , but it appears ven in this, that he has miſtaken the queſtion. 

This.is to give an inch that oneemay take away an ell without ſu picion, to 

praiſe the handſomieneſs of the Porch , that he may gain credit to the vility- 
ing of the houſe. Whether of us hath miſtake nthe qneſtiou I refer to the judi- 
cious Reader, Thus much I will maintain , that is no true necetlity , which he 
calls neceſſity, nor that liberty, which he calls liberty , nor that the queltion, 
which he makes the queſtion. 

Firſt for liberty , that which he calls liberty, is no true liberty. 

For the clearing, whereof it behoveth us to know the difference between theſe 
three, Neceſſiry , Spontaneity, and Liberty. 

Necelhity and Spontaneity may ſometimes meet together : ſo may Spontancity 
and Liberty 3 but real necellity , and true Liberty can never meet together : ſome- 
things ate neceſſary and not voluntary or ſpontaneous, ſomethings are both neceſſa- 
ry and voluntary, ſomethings are voluntary and not free z Somethings are 
both voluntary and free, but thoſe things which are truly neceſſary, can never be free, 
and thoſe things which are truly free can never be neceſſary. Necetlity conſiſts in 
an antecedent determination to one, Spontaneity confilts ina conformity of the ap- 
petite, either intellefual or ſenſitive, to the obje&; true Liberty confilts in the cl- 
Qive power of the rational willz that which is determined without my concurrence, 
may neverthele(s agree well enough with my fancy or deſires, and obtain my ſubſc- 
quent conſent 3 but that which is determined without my concurrence or conſent, 
cannot be the object of mine election. I may like that which is inevitably impoſed 
upon me by another , but if it be inevitably impoſed upon me by extrinſecal cauſes, 
It 1 both folly for me to dcliberate, and impoſhble for me to chooſe , whether I ſhall 
undergo it or not. Reaſ>nis the root , the fountain, the original of truc Liberty 
which judgeth and repreſenteth to the will, whether this or that be convenient, 
whether this or that be more convenient. Judge then what a pretty kind of Liberty ir 
5, which is maintcined by T. H. ſuch a Libzrty as is in little Children before they havz 
ene 
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Is 
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the uſe of reaſon, before they can conſult or deliberate of any thing, 
diſh Liberty? and ſuch a Liberty as is in brute Bealts, as Bees and Spiders, which d 
not learn their facultiesas we do our trade, by experience and conſideration ; this 

a brutiſh Liberty , ſuch a Liberty as a Bird hath to flie, when her wings are clipped ” 
to uſe his own compariſon, ſuch a-liberty as a lame man who hath loſt the uſe of hi 
limbs hath to walk 3 Is not this a ridiculous Liberty ? Laſtly ( which is worle than 
all theſe ) ſuch a Liberty as a River hath to deſcend down the Channel; what will he af. 
cribe Liberty to inanimate Creatures alſo , which have neither reaſon , nox Spon- 
eancity, nor ſo much as ſenſitive appetite ? ſuch is T. H. his Liberty, 

His necellity is jult ſuch another: a necethity upon ſuppoſition , ariſing from the 
concourſe of all the cauſes , including the laſt dictate of the underſtanding in re. 
ſonable creatures. The .adequate cauſe and the effect are together in time, and 
when all the concurrent cauſes are determined , the effec is determined alſo, a 
is become ſo neceſſary , that it is atually in being 3 but there is a great difference 
between determining , and being determined; it all the collateral cauſes concurring 
to the production ot an effect , were antecedentally determined , what they mult 
of necellity produce , and when they muſt produce it , then there is no doubt hut 
the effect is neceſſary. But if theſe cauſes did operate freely , or contingently, if 
they might have ſuſpended or denied their concurrence, or have concurred afers- 
nothcr manner , then the effe& was not truly and antecedentally neceſſary, but . 
ther frce or contingent. This will be yet clearer by confidering his own inſtance of 
caſting Ambs-Ace , though it partake more of contingency than of Freedom, Sup- 
poſing the poſiture of the parties hand who did throw the Dice, ſuppoſing 
the figure of the Table and of the Dice themſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure of force ap 
plicd, and ſuppoling all other things which did concur to the produQtion of thatcallto 
be the very fame they were , there is no doubt but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſar, 
But till this is but a necet{ity of ſuppoſition 3 for if all theſe concurrent cauls or 
ſome of them were contingent or free , then the caſt was not abſolutely neceſſay, 
To begin with the Caſter , he might have denied his concurrence and not have 
calt at all 3 he might have ſuſpended his concurrence, and not have caſt (o ſoon; 
he might have doubled or diminiſhed his force in caſting , if it had pleaſed him; He 
might have thrown the Dice into the other Table. In all theſe caſes what becoms 
of his Ambs-Ace? the like uncertainties offer themſelves for the maker of the Tables, 
and for the maker of the Dice , and for the keeper of the Tables, and for the kind 
of Wood , and I know not how many other circumſtances. In ſuch a Mak of 
contingencies , it is impoſſible that the effe & ſhould be accidentally neceſſary, T, H. 
appeals to every mans experience. I am contented. Let every one refle& upon 
himſelf , and he ſhall find no convincing , much leſs conttraining reaſon , tonece- 
ſitate him to any one of theſe particnlar Acts more than another, but only his own 
will or arbitrary determination. So T.H. his neceſſity is no abſolute, no antecedent 
extrinſecal neceility , but meerly a neceffity upon ſuppoſition. 

Thirdly, that which T. H. makes the queſtion , is not the queſtion. The que- 
ſtion is not, ſaith he , whether a man may write if be will , and forbear if he will , but 
whether the will to write, or the will to forbear, come upon bim according to his wil , or ac- 
cording to any thing elſe in bis own power. Here is a diſtinion without a difference. 
It his will do not come upon him according to his will , then he is not a free, nor 
yet ſo much as a voluntary Agent , which is T. H, his Liberty, Certainly all the 
freedom of the Agent is from the freedom of the will. If the will have ro powet 
over it (elf, the Agent is no more free than a ſtaffe in a mans/hand, Secondly , he 
makes but an empty ſhew of a Power in the will, either to write or not to write, 
If it be preciſely and inevitably determined in all occurrences whatſoever , what 
man ſhall will, and what he ſhall not will , what he ſhall write , and what he 
ſhall not write , to what purpoſe is this power? God and Nature never made any 
thing in vain, but vain and fruſtrancous is that power, which never was and ne 
ver ſhall be deduced into At. Either the Agent is determined before he aQteth, 
what he ſhall will , and what he ſhall not will , what he ſhall a&, and what he 
ſhall not A&, and then he is no more free to a& than he is to will : Orelſe he 
not determined, and then there is no neceſſity. No cffe can exceed the = 
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write or to forbear , the power or taculty to 
will, or nill , muſt of neceility be more free. Quod efficit tale ilud magis eſt tale. 
If the will be deterinined , the writing or not writing is likewiſe determined , and 
then he ſhould not ſay, be may write or be may forbear , but he muſt write, or he 
malt forbear. Thirdly , this anſwer contradicts the ſenſe of all the World 3; thar 
the will of man 1s determined without bis will , or without any thing in bis power, 
why do we ask men whether they will do ſuch a thing or not * Why do we repre - 
{-c reaſons to then ? Why do we pray them? Why do we intreat them? Why do 
we blame them if there will come not upon them agcording to their will, le 
thou be made clean ? ſaid our Saviour to the Paralytike perſon , Fobn 5. 6. to what 
ipoſe if his will was extrinſecally determined ? Chriſt complains ,.We bave pi- 
ped wnto you , and ye have not danced, Matth. 11. 17. How could they help it if 
their wills were determined without their wills to forbear! And Matth. 23. 37. 
] world have gathered your Children together as the Hen gatbereth ber Chickens under her 
wings, but ye would not. How cafily might they anſwer according to 7. H. his Do- 
Qrine , alas blame not us, our wills are not in our own power or diſpolition , if 
they were , we would thankfully embrace fo great a favour. Moſt truly faid St 
Aiitia , our will ſhould not be a will at all , if it were not in our power. This is the” 
belief of all mankind , which we have not learned from our Tutors , but is im- 
printed in our hearts by nature 3 We need not turn over any obſcure books to tind 
out this truth. The Poets chant it in the Theatres, the Shepheards in the moun- 
tdifis, the Paſtors teach it in their Churches, the Doctors in the Univerſities. The 
common People in the Markets, and all mankind in the whole World do aſſent un- 
toit , except an handful of men , who have poiſoned their intellectuals with para- 
doxical principles. Fourthly , this neceſſity which T. H. hath deviſed , which is 
grounded upon the neceſhitation_of a mans will without his will ; is the worſt of 
all others, and is ſo far from leſſening thoſe difficulties and abſurdities which flow 
fom the fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it increaſeth them , and readreth them 
manſwerable. No man blameth fire for burging whole Cities , no man taxeth 
ifon for deſtroying men, but thoſe perſons who apply them to ſuch wicked ends. 
| che will of man be not in his own diſpoſition, he is no more a free Agent than 
the fire or the poiſon. Three things are ired to make an At or omithion cul- 
orm-it, or forbear it, Secondly , that 


of its caule » ut the action be tree to 


le; Firſt , that it be in our power to 
we be obliged to perform it, or forbear it reſpeQively. Thirdly , that we omic 
that which we ought to have done, or do that which we ought to have omitted. 
No man fins in doing thoſe things which he could not ſhun , or forbearing thoſe 
things which never were in his power. T. H. may ſay , that beſides the power, 
men have alſo an _—_— to evil objects, which renders them culpable. It is true : 
bat if this appetite be determined by others , not by themſelves, or if they have noc 
the uſe of reaſon to curb or reſtrain their appetites, they fin no more than a tone 
deſcending downward , according to its natural appetite , or the bruit beaſts who 
commit voluntary errours in following their ſenſitive appetites, yet fin nor, 

The queſtion then is not whether a man be neceſſitated to will or nill , yet free 
to a& or forbear. But leaving the ambiguous —_— of the word , free, the 
queſtion is plainly this , whether all Agents , and all events natural , civil , moral 
( for we ſpeak not now of the converſion of a ſinner , that concerns not this que- 
ſtion , ) be predetermined extrinſecally and inevitably without their own concur- 
rence in the determination 3 fo as all actions and events which either are or ſhall 
be, cannot but be , nor can be otherwiſe , after any other manner, orin any other 
place, time, number , meaſure, order , nor to any other end, than they are. And 
all this in reſpe& of the Supreme cauſe, or a concourſe of extrinſecal cauſes de- 
termining them to one. 

So my Preface remains yet unanſwered. Either I was extrinſecally and inevitab- 
ly predetermined to write this diſcouſe , without any concurrence of mine in the de- 
termination , and without any power in me to change or oppoſe it, or I was not 
ſopredetermined; If I was , then I ought not to be blamed , for no man is juſtly 
blamed for doing that which never was in his power to ſhun. If I was not ſo pre- 
determined , then mine ations and my will to act, are neither compelled nor ne- 
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cellitated by any extrinlecal cauſes , but I ele& and chooſe, either to Write ©” 
forbear., according to mine own will, and by mine own power. And whe by to 
reſolved , and elected, it is but a neceſlity of ſuppoſition , which may and aF 
conlilt with true liberty , not a real antecedent neceſfity. The two horns of T 
Dilemma are ſo ſtrait , that no mean can be given, nor room to pals between the 4 
And the two conſequences are ſo evident , that inſtead of anſwering , he is fo iy 
to decline them. __ 
AN D foto fall in hand with the queſtion, without any farther Proems or Pref 
ces. By Liberty , I do anderſiand neither a Liberty from Sin, nor a Liberty.” 
Miſery, nor a Liberty from Servitude , nor a Liberty from Violence » butT ung ? 
[tand a Liberty from neceſfity- or rather from neeeffitation , that is, an aiveſa 
immunity from, all inevitability and petermination to one ,* whether it be gf th | 
exerciſe oncly which the Schools call a Liberty of contradifion, and is found in God 
and in the good and bad Angels, that is not a Liberty todo both goodand evil,buta 
Liberty to do or not to do this or that good , this or that evil reſpeQively; 0; whe. 
ther it be a Liberty of Specification and Exerciſe alſo , which the Schools Liberty of 
Contrariety, and is foand in men indowed with reaſon and underſtanding , thy 
is a Liberty to do and not to do, good and evil, this or that. Thus the coaltbein 
cleared , &c, 
In the next place he makgth certain diftinftions of Liberty , and ſays, be mean; wy Li- 
berty from ſin , nor from Servitude , nor from violence , but from neceſſity, neceſitation 
mevitability , and determination to one \ it had been better #0 define Liberty thay thy 4 
diſtinguiſh , for 1 underſtand never the more what be means by Liberty. And though be 
Jays , he means Liberty from neceſſitation , yet T underfland nat how ſuch a Liberty cy 
be, and it is a taking of the queſtion without proof , for what elſe is the queſtion beinees 
w, but whether ſuch a liberty be poſſible or not. There are in the ſame place other difia. 
Qions , as a Liberty of exerciſe only, which be calls a Liberty of cantradidion , ( ung 
of doing not good or evil (imply , but of doing this or that good , or this or that exil refle 
dively.) And a Liberty of fpecification and excerciſe alſo , which be calls a Liberty of 
contrariety, namely , a Liberty not only to do or not to do , good or evil , but alþ 6 « 
not to do, this or that good or evil. And with theſe diſtinfiions be ſays , he cur the 
coaſt , whereas in tr#th be darkgneth his meaning , not only with the Fargon of exciſe 
only , ſpecification alſo , contradidtion , contrariety , bus alſo with pretending difintling 
where none is , for how i it poſſible for the Liberty of doing or not doing this or tha gud 
or evil , to conſiſt ( 4s be ſays it doth in God and Angels ) without a liberty of doing or 
not doing good or evil, e 
It is a rule in art , that words which are Homonymous , of various and ambiguous 
fignifications, ought ever in the firſt —_ to be diſtinguiſhed. No men delight in 
confuſed generalities , but either ſophiſters or bunglers. Uir doloſus verſatur mge- 
neralibys , deceitful men do not love to deſcend to particulars 3 and whenbad Ar- 
chers ſhoot , the ſafeſt way is to run to the mark, Liberty is ſometimes oppoſed to 
the ſlavery of fin and vitious habits, as Rom. 6. 22. Now being made fee frmſn, 
Sometimes to miſery and oppreſſion. Iſay 58. 6. To let the oppreſſed go free. Some: 
times to ſervitude , as Levit. 25. 10. In the year of Fubilee ye ſhall proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, Sometimes to violence, as Pſal. 105, 20. The Prince of bs 
people let bim go free. Yet none of all theſe are the Liberty now in queſtion! buta 
L+berty from neceſſity , that is a determination to one, or rather from necellitation 
that is a neceſſity impoſed by another , or an extrinſecal determination. Theſe di- 
ſtinQions, do virtually imply a deſcription of true Liberty , which comes nearer 
the eſſence of it, then T. H. his roving definition as we ſhall ſee in due place. And 
though he ſay that he underſtands never the more what T mean by Liberty, yet it is plain 
by his own ingenious confefhion , both that he doth underſtand it, and that this's 
the very queſtion where the water ſticks between us, whether there be ſucha Liber- 
ty free from all neceſlitation and extrinſecal determination to one. Which being 
but the ſtating of the queſtion , he*calls it amiſs the taking of the queſtion, It were 
too much weakneſs to beg this queſtion , which is ſo copious and demonſitable. 
It is ſtrange to ſee with what confidence now a-days particular men flight a!l the 
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re not worthy to unloole the thoe-ſftrings of ſome modern author , or did 
Gt in darknes, and in the ſhadow of Death , @ntil ſome third Cato dropped down 
from Heaven , £0 whom all men mult repair, as to the Altar of Prometkeus , to 
light their Torchcs. I did never wonder to hear a raw Divine out of the Pulpit 
declaim againlt School Divinity to his cqually ignorant Auditors 3 It is but as the 
Fox in the Fable , who having loſt his own tail by a miſchance , would have per- 
ſwaded all his fellows to cut off theirs, and throw them away as unprotitable bur- 
thens. But it troubles me to {ce a Scholar, one who hath been long admitted into 
the innermoſt Cloſſer of nature, and ſeen the hidden ſecrets of moreſubtile Learning, 
© far to forget himſelt, as to ſtile School-Learning no better than a plain Fargoy, that 
is a ſenſcleſs Gibriſh, or a Fuſtian Language, like the clattering noiſe of Sabots : ſup- 

k they did ſometimes too much cut truth into ſhreds, or delight inabliruſe expre- 
{fions, yet certainly, this diſtinction of Liberty, into Librety of contrariety and Liberty 
of contradiction or which is all one, of exerciſe only, or exerciſe and ſpecification joyntly, 
which T. H. rejeds with ſo much ſcorn, is fo true, ſo neceſſary, fo generally recciv- 
ed, that there is ſcarce that writerof note , either Divine or Philoſopher , who did 
ever treat upon this Subject, but he uſeth it. 

Good and evil are contraries, or oppoſite kinds of things , therefore to be able 
to chooſe both good and evil, is a Liberty of contrariety or of ſpecification; to 
chooſe this , and not to chooſe this, are contraditory , or which is all one, an 
exerciſe or ſuſpenſion of power 3 Therefore to be able to do or forbear to do the 
fame action', to chooſe or not chooſe the ſame bbject , without varying of the 
kind, is a Liberty of contradiction , or of exerciſe only. Now man is not only 
able to do or forbear to do good only , or evil only , but he is able both to do and 

toforbear to do both good and evil , ſo he hath not onely a Liberty of the action , 
but alſo a Liberty of contrary objects; not onely a Liberty of exerciſe , but alſo of 
ſpecification 3 not only a Liberty of contradiction, but alſo of contraricty. On the 
other ſide , God and the Good Angels, can door not do this or that good , but 
they cannot do or not do, both good and evil, So they have not onely a Liberty 
of exerciſe or contradiction , but not a Liberty of ſpecification or contraricty. ' It 
rs then plainly , that the Liberty of man is more large in the extenſion of the 
, Which is both good and evil , then the Liberty of God and the good An- 

s, whoſe object is onely good. But withal , the Liberty of man comes ſhort 
in the intention of the power. Man is not ſo free in reſpect of good only, as God, 
or the Good Angels , becauſe ( not to ſpeak of God whoſe Liberty is quite of ano- 
ther Nature ) the underſtandings of the Angels are clearer, their Power and Do- 
minion over their actions is greater, they have no ſenſitive appetites to diſtract them, 
n0 Organs to be diſturbed; we ſee then this diſtinction is cleared from all darkneſs. 

| And where T* H. demands how it is poſlible for the Liberty of doing or not do- 
ing this or that good or evil, to conſiſt in God and' Angels, without a Liberty of 
doing, or not doing good or evil. The anſwer is obvious and cafic , referendo fin- 
qula fingulis , rendring every act to its right object reſpectively. God and Good 
Angels have a Power to do or not to do this or that good, Bad Angels have a Pow- 
& todo or not to dothis or that evil. So both jointly conſidered have power reſpect- 
ively to doe good or evill. And yet according to the words of my Diſcourſe ,God, 
and Good, . and Bad Angels being ſingly conſidered , have no power to do good 
oxeyil, that is, indifferently , as man hath, 

Thus the coaſt being cleared , the next thing to be done, is to draw out our 
forces againſt the enemy 3 and becauſe they are divided into two Squadrons , the 
one of Chriſtians, the other of Heathen Philoſophers, it will be beſt to diſpoſe ours 
alſo igto'two bodies, the former drawn from Scripturethe later from reaſon, 

Thnx? thing be doth after the clearing of the coaſt ,} is the dividing of his forces , i 
be calls them into two Squadrons, one of places of Scripture , the other of reaſons , which 
Alegory be wſeth , T ſuppoſe becauſe he addreſſeth the Diſcourſe to your Lordſhip , wh1'is 

« Military man, All that T have to ſay , touching this is , that T chſerve a great part of 
thoſe hit forces,d» lok, and march another way, and ſome of them 4 fi ght among themſelves. 
. TT, FF could divide my forces, and commit them together among themſelves , 
it were his onely way to conquer them, But he will tind that thoſe imaginary con- 
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traditions, which he thinks he hath eſpicd in my Diſcourſe, are but f: 
my ſuppoſed impertinencies will pr6ve his own real miſtakings, 
Profs of Liberty out of Scripture, 

Firſt , whoſoever have power of Election have true Liberty, for the 
of Liberty is Election, A Spontancity may conſiſt with determination to On 
w2 ſee in Children, Fools, mad Men, Bruit Beaſts, whoſe fancies are dete wir 
to thoſe things which act ſpontaneouſly, as the Bees make Hony,, the ym 
Web*, But none of theſe have a Liberty of Election , which is an act of fades 
ment and urderſtanding , and cannot pothbly confiſt with a determination < a 
He that is determined by ſomething, bctore himſelf or without himſelf Cann kv 
ſaid to chooſe or Elect, unleſs it be as the Funior of the Meſs chooſeth in Cem _ 
whether he will have the lealt part or nothing. And ſcarcely ſo much "lg 

But men have Liberty of Election. This is plain Numb. 30. 14. If a Wi, 
make a vow its left to her Husbands choice , cither to eſtabliſh it or to make : 
void. And Joſh. 24. 15. Chooſe you this day whom you ſhall ſerve , &c. But br 
my Honſe will ſerve the Lord, He makes his own choice , and leaves them to the 
Liberty of their Election. And 2. Sam. 24. 12. I offer thee three things ebooſe the 
which of them I ſhall do, 1t one of theſe three things were neceſſarily determine 
and the other two impoſſible , how was it left to him to chooſe what ſhould he 
done ? Therefore we have true Liberty. 

And the firſt place of Scripture taken from Numb. 30. 14. is one of them that look 
nother way , The words are , If & Wiſe malg a wow, it is left to ber Hutboue dui 
either to eftabliſh it or make it void , for it proves no more but that the Huband ir , fre 
or voluntary Agent , but not that his choiſe therein is not neceſſitated or not determined 
to what be ſhall chooſe by precedent neceſſary cauſes. 

My firſt argument from Scripture is thus formed , whoſoever have a Liberty of 
power of Election , are not determined to one by precedent neceſſary cauſe, 

But Men may have Liberty of Election, 

The aſſumption or Minor propoſition is proved by three places of Scripture, Nemb, 
30» 14. Foſh. 24, 15. 2, Sam. 24. 12. I necd not infiſt upon theſe , becauſe ,K 
acknowledgeth* that it is clearly proved that there is elefliion in Man. 

But he denieth the major Propoſition, becaule( ſaid he) man is neceſſitated « deir- 
mined to what he ſhall chooſe by precedent neceſlary cauſes, I take away this af 
were three waycs. | 

Firſt, by reaſon; election is evermore either of things poſſible, or at leaſt of things 
conceived to be polhible that is efficacious election, when a man hopeth or thinketh of 
obteining the object. whatſoever the will chooſeth, it chooſeth under the notion of 
good,cither honeſt or delightfull or profitable,but there can be no reall goodnek ap 
prehended in that which is known to be impoſſible: It is true, there may be fome 
wandring, pendulous wiſhes of known impoſſibilitics, as a man who hath commit: 
ted an offence, may wiſh he had not committed it, But to chooſe efficaciouſly and 
impoſlibly, is as impoſſible as an impoſhbility it ſelf. No man can think to obtein 
that which he knows impoſſible to -be obteined, But he who knows that all things 
are antecedentally determined by neceſſary cauſes, knows that it is impoſlible for any 
to be otherwiſe than it is 3 therefore to aſcribe unto him -a power of eleQon, to 
chooſe this or that indiffirently, is to make the ſame thing to be determined to one 
and to be not determined to one, which are contradictories : again , whofoerer 
hath an clective power or a Liberty to choſe, hath alſo a Liberty or power to refuſe, 
ſa. 7. 10 Before the Child ſhall know to refuſe the evil and chooſe the good, He who chooſeth 
this rather than that, retuſeth that rather than this. As Moſes chooſing, to ſuffer aff 
on with the people of God , did thereby refuſe the pleaſures: of fin. Heb. 11. 24 
But no man hath any power to refuſe , that which is neceſſarily predetermined 
to be , unleſs it be as the Fox refuſed the Grapes which were beyond his reach. 
When one thing of two or three is abſolutely determined , the other are made 

thereby ſimply impolhble. 

Secondly , -I prove it by inſtances , and by that Univerſal. Notion , which the 
world hath of election 3 what is the difference between an elective and hereditary 


Kingdom ? but that in an elective Kingdom they have power or Liberty to ay” 
this 
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* this or that man indifferently , but in an hereditary Kingdom they have no ſuch 


wer nor Liberty. Where.the Law makes a certain heir , there is a neceſlitati- 

on to one3 where the Law doth not name a certain Heir, there is no necethitation 
to one, and there they have power or Liberty to- chooſe. An hereditary Prince may 
be as gratcful and acceptable to his Subjects, and as willingly received by them (ac- 
cording to that Liberty which is oppoſed to compullion or violence) as he who is 
choſen, yet he is not therefore an Elective Prince. In Germany all the Nobility aad 
Commons may aſſent to the choiſe of the Emperour , or be well pleaſed with it 
when it is concluded , yet none of them Ele&t or chooſe the Emperour , but only 
thoſe Six Princes who have a conſultative, deliberative, and determinative power 
in this Eleion. And if their votes or ſuffrages be cqually divided, three to 
three, then the King of Bohemia hath the caſting voice. So likewiſe in Corpo- 
rations or Commonwealths , ſometimes the People, ſometimes the common Coun- 
il, have power to name ſo many perſons for ſuch an Office, and the Supreme 
Magiſtrate, or Senate, or leſſer Counclll reſpectively, to chooſe one of thoſe, And all 
this is done with that caution and ſecreſy, by billetts or other means, that no man 
knowes which way any man gave his vote, or with whom to be offended. Ifit 
were neceſſarily and inevitably predetermmed, that this individuall perſon and no 
other ſhall and muſt be choſen, what needed all this circuit and caution, to do that 
which i5 not poſſible to be done otherwiſe, which one may do as well as a thouſ- 
and, and for f_ of which no rationall man can be offended, if the EleQors were 
neceſſarily predetermined to ele& this man and no other. And though T.H. 
Was vleaſed to paſſe by my Uniuerſity inſtance, yet I may not untill I ſee what 
he is able to ſay unto it. The Junior of the Meſs in Cambridge diviles the meat in- 
to four parts , The Senior chooſeth firſt, then the ſecond and third in their order 
The Junior is determined to one, and hath no choiſe left unleſs, it be to chooſe 
whether he will take that part which the reſt have refuſed, or none at all. It may be 
this part is more agreable to his mind than any of the others would have been, but 
for all that he cannot be ſaid to chooſe it becauſe he is determined to his one, Even 
ſuch a liberty of eleQRion is that which is eſtabliſhed by T. H. Or rather much 
worle in two reſpe&s. The Junior hath yet a liberty of contradiction left to chooſe 
whether he will take that part, or not take any part, but he who is preciſely prede- 
termined to the choiſe of this obje&, hath no liberty to refuſe it. Secondly, the 
Junior by dividing carefully may preſerve to himſelf an equall ſhare , but he 
who is wholly determined by extrinſecall cauſes, is left altogether to the mercy and 
diſpoſition of another, 

Thirdly, 1 proove it by the texts alledged, Numb. 30. 13. If a wife make a vow, 
it is left to her huſbands choiſe, cither to eſtabliſh it or make it void. Bur F it be 
predetermined, . that he ſhall eſtabliſh it , it is not in his power to make it void. If 
it be predetermined, that he ſhall make it void, it is not in his power to e{tabliſh it, 
And howſoever it be determined, yet being determined, it is not in his power in- 
differently, either to eſtabliſh ic or to make it void at bis pleaſure, So Foſimez 24, 
15, Chooſe you this day whom ye will ſerve: But T and my houſe will ſerve the Lord It 
s too late to chooſe that this day, Which was determined otherwiſe yeſterday, 
whom ye will ſerve, whether the Gods whons your fathers ſerved, or the Gods of the 
Amorites, where there is an election of this or that, theſe gods, or thoſe gods, there 
muſt needs be either an indifferency to both obje4s, or at leaſt a poſlibility ofcither. 
lend my bouſe wilbſerve the Lord.[f he were extrinſecally predetermined,he ſhould not 
lay I will ſerve, but I muſt ſerve And 2 Sam. 24. 12. I offer thee thres things, Chooſe 
thee which of them TI ſhall dv. How doth God offer three things to Davids choiſe, 
it he had predetermined, him to one of the three by a concourſe of neceſſary extrin- 
ſecall cauſes ? If a ſoveraign Prince ſhould deſcend fo far as to offer a delinquent 
his choice, whether he would be fined, or imriſoned or baniſhed, and had under hand 
gned the ſentence of his baniſhment, what were it els but plaindrollery,or mockery ? 
This is the argument which in T. H. his opinion looks another :way. Ifit do, it 
15 a5 the Parthians uſed to fight, flying. His reaſon followes next to be conſidered. 

For if there come into the busbands mind greater good by eſtabliſhing then abrogating 
ſuch a vow, the eſt abliſhing will follow neceſſarily. And if the evill that will follow there- 
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"on in the buſbands opinion outweigh the good, the c:ntrary moſt needs follow, 4,4 
in this following of ones hopes and fears conſiſteth the nature of Elefion, $9 thay a may 
may both chooſe this , and cannot but chooſe this. And conſequently chooſing gyg neceſſity 
are jiyned together. TT 

Taere is nothing (aid with more ſhew of reaſon in this cauſe by the Patrons of 
necetlity , aud adverſaries of true liberty than this, that the will doth perpetually 
and infallibly follow the laſt dictate of the underitanding, or the laſt judgement of 
rizht reaſon. And in this, and this onely , - I confeſs T. H. hath good ſeconds, 

Yet the common and approved opinion is contrary. And juſtly : for, 

Firlt,this vcry at of the underſtanding is an effect of the will.and a teſtimony of it 

power and liberty. It is the will, which affecting ſome particular good, doth j 6 
and command the underſtanding to conſult and deliberate what means are conyeni. 
ent for attaining that end, And though the will it ſelf be blind , yet its objee j 
good in general, which is the end of all human ations. Therefore it belongs 
the will as to the General of an Army to move the other powers of the Soul 
their as, and among the reſt the underſtanding alſo, by applying it and reduc 
its power into at.So as whatſoever obligation the underſtanding doth put upon the 
will is by the conſent of the will,and derived from the power of the will, which w; 
not nece{litated to move the underſtanding to conſult, So the will is the Lady 
and Miſtriſs of humane aQions, the underſtanding Is her truſty Counſellour, which 
gives no advice , but when it is required by the will. And if the firſt conſultaion 
op deliberation be not ſificient,, the will may move a review , and require the up 
derſtanding to inform it (elf better, and take adviſe of others , from whence nary 
times the judgement of the underſtanding doth receive alteration, 

Secondly , for the manner how the underſtanding doth determine the will, it 
is not naturally but morally. The will is moved by the underſtanding , not «by 
an efficient , having a cauſal influence into the effect , but onely by propoſing and 
repreſenting the obje&t. And therefore as it were ridiculous to fay , that the object 
of the ſight is the cauſe of ſeeing , (© it is to ay , that the _ of the ob 
by the underſtanding to the will , is the cauſe of willing 3 and therefore the un- 
derſtanding hath no place in that concourſe of cauſes which according to T, K do 
necellitate the will. 

Thirdly , the judgement of the underſtanding is not always pradiice proflicm, 
nor of ſuch a nature in it (cf, as to oblige and determine the will to one, Some- 
times the underſtanding propoſeth two or three means equally available to the at- 
taining of one and the ſameend. Sometimes it dicateth, that this or that parti+ 
cular good is eligible or fit to be choſen, but not that it is neceſſarily eligible, or 
that it muſt be choſen. It may judge this or that to be a fit means , bur not the 


' onely means to attain the defircd end. In theſe caſes no man can doubt, but that 


the will may chooſe, or not chooſe, this or that indifferently. Yea , though the 
underſtanding ſhall judge one of theſe means to be more expedient than another 
yet fosas much as in the leſs expedient there is found the reaſon of good , the wil 
in reſpe& of that Dominion which it hath over it ſelf , may accept that which the 
underſtanding judgeth to be leſs expedient, and refuſe that which it judgethtobe 
more expedient. ; 

Fourthly , ſometimes the will doth not will the end fo efficaciouſly, but thatit 
may be, and often is deterred from the proſecution of it by the difficulty of the 
means3 and notwithſtanding the Judgement of the underſtanding, the will may 
Nil ſuſpend its own Act. 

Fifthly , ſuppoſing but not granting , that the will did neceffarily follow the la 
diate of the undcriianding,, yet this proves no antecedent necelfity , but coext- 
ſtent with the At , no extrinſecal necethty , the will and underſtanding being but 
two faculties of the ſame ſoul , no abſolute neceffity, but meerly upon ſuppolition. 
And therefore the ſame Authors who maintain that the judgement of the under- 
ſtanding doth neceſſarily determine the will, do yet much more earneſily oppugn 
T. H. his abſolute neceility of all occurrences. Suppoſe the will ſhall apply the 
underſtanding to deliberate and not require a review. - Suppoſe the didtate of the 


underſtanding, ſhall be abſolute , not this or that indifferently , nor this rather = 
that 
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that comparatively, but this politively , not this fxeely , but this neceſſarily, And 
ſuppoſe the will do will cthcaciouſly, and do not ſuſpend its own a&, Then 
here is a necellity indeed , but neither abſolute , nor extrinſecal , nor antecedent, 
flowing from 2 concourſe of cauſes without our ſelves, but a necellity upon ſup- 
poſition , which we do readily grant. So far T. H. is wide from the truth, whileſ 
he maintaines , either that the apprehenſion of a greater good doth necelfitate he 
will , or that this is an abſolute neceſlity. 

Laſtly , whereas he faith , that the 'nature of Elefion doth conſiſt in following our 
hopes and fears , I cannot but obſerve that there is not one word of Art it this 
whole treatiſe , which he uſeth in the right ſence 3 I hope it doth not proceed out 
of an affeation of ſingularity , nor out of a contempt of former Writers , rfor 
out of a deſire to take in ſunder the whole frame ot Learning, and new mold ir 
after his own mind. It were to be wiſhed that at leaſt he would give us a new 
Didionary , that we might underſtand his ſenſe. But becauſe this is but touched 
here ſparingly and upon the by , I will forbear it until I meet with it again in its 
proper place. And tor the preſent it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that hopes and fears are 
common to brute beaſts, But eleQion is a rational a&, and is proper onely to 
man, who is Saniius bis animal mentiſque capacius alte. | 

The Second place of Scripture is Joſh. 24. 15, The Third is 2; Sam. 24. 12, where= T. Hh 
by tis clearly proved , that there is elefion in man , but not proved that ſuch elefiion was 
wot neceſſitated by the hopes , and fears, and conſiderations of good and bad to follow , 
which depend not on the will , nor are ſubjed to eleftion. And therefore one anſwer ſerves 
al ſuch places, if they were a thouſand, 

This anſwer being the very ſame with the former, word for word , which hath 7+ D- 
aready been ſufficiently ſhaken in pieces, doth require no new reply. 

Suppoſing , it ſeems , Tmight anſwer as T have done , that neceſſity and eleftion might TH 
fand together , and inſtance in the ations of Children , fools , and brute beaſts whoſe go © 
fancies I might ſay , are neceſſitated and and determined to one \ before theſe his proofs out "OY 
f Scripture be defires to prevent that inſtance , and therefore ſays , that the altions of 
Children , fools , mad-men and beaſts are indeed determined , but that they proceed not 
from elefion , nor from free , but from ſpontaneous Agents. As for example ,t hat the Bee 
when i# maketh honey doth it PR And when the Spider makes its webb, it does 
it ſpontaneouſly 3 and not by eleftion. Though T never meant to ground any anſwer upon 
the experience of what Children , fools , mad-men and beaſts do, yet that your Lordſhip 
may underſtand what can be meant by ſpontaneous , and how it differs from voluntary, I 
wil anſwer that diſtin&iion and ſhew , that it fighteth againſt its fellow Arguments. Tour 
Lordſhip is therefore to conſider , that all voluntary ations , where the thing that induceth 
the will is not fear , are called alſo ſpontaneous, and ſaid to be done by a mans own accord, 

Ar when a man giveth money voluntarily to another for Merchandiſe, or out of a affeftion, 
be is ſaid to do it of his own accord , which in Latin is Sponte, and therefore the ation is 
ſpontaneous. Though to give ones money willingly to a thief to avoid killing , or throw it 
imo the Sea to avoid drowning , where the motive is fear , be not called ſpontaneous, Bus 
every Spontaneous aftion is not therefore voluntary , for voluntary preſuppoſes ſome prece< 
dent deliberation, that is to ſay , ſome conſideration and meditation of what is likely to 
follow , both upon the doing and abſtaining from the aftion deliberated of , whereas many 
allions are done of our own accord , and be therefore ſpontaneous ;, of which nevertheleſs as 
be thinks we never conſulted, nor deliberated of in our ſelves , as when making no queſtion 
wor any the leaſt doubt in the World , but that the thing we are about is good , we eat, or 
walk, or in anger ſtrikg or revile , which be thinks 7 inns » but not voluntary nor 
eleflive affions. And with ſuch kind of ations he ſays neceſſitation may ſtand , but not 
from ſuch as are voluntary, and proceed upon eleftion and deliberation. Now if I make it 
. Opear to. you , that even theſe aftions which he ſays proceed from , jon , and which 

be aſcribes only to fools , Children , mad-men and beaſts , proceed from deliberation and 
eletion, and that attions inconſiderate, raſh , and ſpontaneous are ordinarily found in 
thoſe that are by themſelves, and many more thought as wiſe or wiſer than ordinary men 
are, Then his argument concludeth , that neceſſity and eleion mayſtand together, which 
# contrary to that which be intendeth by all the reſt of bis arguments to prove. And firſt 
your Lordſhips own experience furniſhes you with proof enough , that Horſes , doggs 
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and other brute beaſts do demur often times upon the way they are 10 take. The bmore 
tiring from ſome ſlrange figure be ſees , and coming on yu 20 avoid the ſpur. Ang ah 
elſe does man that deliberateth , but one while proceed toward attion , another while 1 
tire from it,as the hope of greater good draws bim, or the fear of preater evil drives bim 2 
A C14 may be ſo young as to do all which it does withont all deliberation, but tha is but 
till it chance to be burt by doing ſomewhat , or till it be of Age to underſtand the 144 for 
the attions wherein be hath once a check, ſhall be deliberated on the ſecond time, Bal 
and mad-men manifeſtly deliberate no lefl than the wiſeſt men though they make ng [/ , 
@ choiſe , the images of things, being by diſeaſes altered, For Bees and Spiders | if j 
bad ſo little to do as to be a SpeCtator of their attions , he would have confeſſed Mot one 
eleftion , but alſo art, prudence. and policy in them , very neer equal to that of maj; 
Of B:es Ariltotle ſays , their life is civil, He is deceived, if be think any Spontancey; 
ation after once being ebecked in it, differs from an attion voluntary and elefling for 
even the ſetting of a mans foot in the poſture of walking , and the aftion of Ordingr 4y. 
ing , was once deliberated , how and when it ſhould be done, and though it ofergg} 
became eafie and babitual, jo as to be done without fore-thought , yet that di wy 
binder but that the aft is voluntary , and proceeds from Eleftion. $0 alſo ore the rabe 
ations of Cholerick, perſons vohuntary and upon deliberation , for who is there by ver] 
young Children , that bas not conſidered , when and how far be ought or ſafely may trig 
or revile , ſeeing then he agrees with me that ſuch ations are neceſſitated, and the ſmey 
of thoſe that do them is determined to the attions they do, it follows out of bis own 4. 
Grine , that the liberty of elefiion does not take away the neceſſity of elelting , thi x 
that individual thing. And thus one of bs Arguments fights againſt another, 

We have partly ſeen before how T. H. hath coyned a new kind of liberty , a new 
kind of neceihity, a new kind of EleQion , and now in this SeQon a new kind of 
ſpontaneity,and new voluntary a&ions. Although he ſay, that here is nothingrey to 
him, yet I begin to ſuſpe&;,that either here are many things new to him or otherwiſe 
his EleQtion is not the reſult of a ſerious mature deliberation. The firſt thing that 
I offer, is, how often he miſtakes my meaning in this one Section , Firſt, I make 
voluntary and ſpontaneous ations to be one and the ſame, he faith I diſtinguih 
them , ſo as ſpontaneous actions may be neceſſary , but voluntary aRions cannot, 
Secondly, I diſtinguiſh between free Acts and voluntary Acts. The former are 
always deliberate, the latter may be indeliberate 3 all free ations are voluntay, 
but all voluntary Acts are not free , but he faith I confound them and make them 
the ſame. Thirdly , he faith I aſcribe ſpontaneity only to Fools , Children, Mad- 
men and Beaſts, but I acknowledge ſpontanenity hath place in rational men, both 
as it is comprehendcd in liberty , and as it is diſtinguiſhed from liberty. 

Yet I have no reaſon to be offended at itz for he deals no otherwiſe with methan 
he doth with himſelf. Here he tells us , that voluntary, preſuppoſeth deliberation 
But Numb. 25. he' tells us contrary, that whatſoever followeth the laſt appetite is wut 
tary, and where there is but one appetite, that is the laſt, And that no ation of ama 
can be ſaid to be without deliberation , though never ſo ſuddain;, So Numb. 33, hetell 
us , that by ſpontaneity is meant , inconſiderate proceeding , or elſe nothing is meant by 
it, yee here he tells us, that all voluntary ations which proceed not from fear , art ſhot 
taneous , whereof many are deliberate, as that wherein he inftanceth himſelf, to 
give money for merchandiſe, Thirdly , when I faid that Children before they have 
the uſe of reaſon , a& ſpontaneouſly , as when they ſuck the breaſt , but do not 
ad freely becauſe they have not judgement to deliberate or ele&, here T, H. under- 
takes to prove , that they do deliberate and ele, And yet preſently after conel- 
ſeth again, that @ child may be ſo young, as to do what it doth without all delibe- 
ration. 

Beſides theſe miſtakes and comradiQions he hath other errours alſo in this Sir 
on. As this, that no ations proceeding from fear are ſpontaneous. He who 
throws his goods into the Sea, to ayoid drowning,dothit not only ſpontaneouſly but 
even freely , he that wills the end, wills the means conduceing to that end. Its 
true that if the action be conſidered naked!y without all circumſtances , 0 mn 
willingly or ſpontancouſly caſts his goods into the Sea. But if we take the aCtion 
as in this particular caſe invelied with all the circumſtances, and in order to the ;» 
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that is, the ſaving of his owa life, it is aot onely voluntary and ſpontanzous, but 
Elective and choſen by him, as the mot provable m2an3 tor his own preſervation, 
As there is an antecedent and a ſubſequent will, fo there is an antecedent an4 2 
ſubſequent ſpoataneity ; his Grammutical argum2znt, grounded upon the derivation 
of (pontanzous from ſpante , weighs nothing 3 w2 have learned in the rudiments of 
Logick that conjugates are ſom2tim2s in nam? only, and not indeed, He who caſts 
his goods in the $2 , may do it of his own accord in order to the end. S:condly 
he errs in this alſo, that nothing is oppoled to ſpontaneity but only fear invincible 
and antecedent ignorance deltroyeth the nature ot ſpontaneity or voluntarine(s, by re- 
moving that knowledge which ſhould and would have prohibited the ation. As a 
man thinking to ſhoot a Wild Beaſt ina Buth, ſhoots his friend, which if he had 
known, he would not have ſhot. This man did not kill his friend of his own accord. 

For the clearer underitanding of theſe things and to know what ſpontaneity is, 
let us conſult a while with the Schools about the diltin& order of voluntary or , 
involuntary ations. Som2 ads proceed wholy from an extrinfſecall 3 as the throw- 
ing ofa ſtone upwards , a rape or the drawing of a Chriſtian by plain force to the 
Idols Temple , theſe are called violent a&s. Secondly, fome proceed from an in- 
trinſecall cauſe , but without any manner of knowledge of the end, as the talling of 
a ſtone dowawards , theſe are called naturall acts, Thirdly , ſome proceed from 
an internall principle, with an imperte& knowledge of the end , where there is 
an appetite to the objekX, butno deliberation nor election, as the a&t; of Fools 
Children, Beaſts, and the inconſiderate a3 of men of Judgement. Theſe are 
called voluntary or ſpontaneous acts. Fourthly , {ome proceed trom an intrinſecal 
cauſe, with a more perfect knowledge of the end , which are elected upon delibe- 
ration. Theſe are called free acts. So then the formal reaſon ot liberty is election 
The neceſſary requilite to election is deliberation. Dzliberation implieth the actual 
ue of rexſon, Bat deliberation and election cannot pothibly ſabfift , with an ex+ 
trinſecal predetermination to ons. How ſhould a man deliberate or chooſe which 
my to go, who knows that all ways are ſhut againſt him, and made impollible 
tohim , bat onely one ? Tis is the gzauin2 (eaſe of theſe words voluntary and ſpox- 
tmeoues in this queſtion. Though thzy were taken twenty other ways valgarly or 
metaphorically, as we ſay ſpontaneous whers, where there: is no appetite at all , yer 
it were nothing to this controverſie , which is not about words, but about tings 
not what the words voluntary or tree do or may lignitie , but whether all things 
be extrinſecally predetermined to one. 

Theſe grounds being laid for clearing the true ſenſe of the words, the next thing 
to be examined is, that contradiction which hz hath eſpicd in my diſcourſe , or 
how this argument tights againſt its fellows. 1F I ( faith T, H, ) make it appear , 
that the ſpontaneous actions of Fools , Children, Mad-men and Beaſts, do pro- 
ceed from election and deliberation, and , that inconliderate and indeliberate 
actions are found in the wiſeft men , then his argumzat concludes , that neceility 
and election may ſtand together which is contrary to his aſſertion. If this could 
bemade appear as eaſily as it is ſpoken , it would concern himſelf much, who when 
he ſhould prove, that rational men are not free from necelfity goes about to prove 
that brute beaſts do2 deliberate and ele thatisas much as to ſay are free from neceilicy, 
Butitconcernsnot me at all,it is neither my aſſertion, nor my opinion,that nece!ficy and 
election may not meet together in the ſame Subject, violent, natural, ontracoas, 
and deliberate or elective acts may all meet together in the ſame ſubject. But this 
I ay, that neceſſity and election cannot confut together in the ſame act, Hz who 
is determined to one, is not free to chooſe out of more than one. To begin with 
his latter ſuppoſition, that wiſe m2 may do inconſiderate and indeliberate ations, 1 do 
readily admit it, But where did he learn to infer a general concluſion from parti- 
cular premiſes? as thus, b2cauſe wile men do (om: indeliberate acts , therefore no 
act they do is free or elective. Secondly , for his former ſuppoſition , that Fools , 
Children, Mid-men , and Beaſts do deliberate andele& , if he could make it good , 
tis not I who contradict my ſelf, nor fight againſt mine own aſſertion, but it is 
he who endeavours to prove that which I altogether deny. He may well find a 
contradiction b2tween him and m2, otherwiſe to what end is this Diſpute? but 


he 
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he thall not be abic to tind a diiterence between me and my ſelf: but the ram 5 
he is not able to proove any ſuch thing, and that brings me to my ſixth Cor? 
{i 4cration. 
That neither Horſes, nor Becs, nor Spiders, nor Children , nor Fools, nor d 
men doc deliberate or elect. His firlt inſtanceis in the Horſe or Dog Hats 5 G 
eſpecially the Horſe, He told me, that I divided my argument into (quadrons ” 
apply my ſelf to your Lordihip , bcing a Military man and I apprehend that 
the lame reaſon he gives his tirlt inſtance of the Horſe , with a ſubmilfion n 
own experience. $0 farr well, but otherwiſe very difadvantageoully to his _ 
Men uſc to ſay of a dull felicw , that he hath no more brains than an Horſe, And 
the Prophct David ſaith. Be not like the Horſe and Mule which have no underſtand; 
Pal. 32. 9. How do they deliberate without underſtanding ?' And Pſa, yg, 4 
he ith the ſame of all brutc Beatts. Man being in honour had no underſtanding but 
became like unto the Beaſts that periſh, The Horle demurrs wpon bis way , Why not? 
Outward Obje&s, or inward fancies may produce a ſtay in his courſe, though he 
have no judgement, either to deliberate or elect. He retires from ſome ſtrange fowe 
which he ſees , and comes on again to avoid the ſpur, So he may, and yet he 6 _ 
nough from deliberation. All this proceeds from the ſenſitive pallion offear whic 
is a perturbation ariſing from the expectation of ſome imminent evil. Buthe ur 
what elſe doth man that deliberateth ? Yes very much. The Horſe feareth ſome 


"outward object , but deliberation is a comparing of ſeveral means conducing tothe 


ſame end. Fear is commonly of one, deliberation of more than one; fear is of 
thoſe things which are not in our power , deliberation of thoſe things which ar 
in our power fearmany times ariſeth out of natural antipathies , but in theſe dif 
conveniences of nature, deliberation hath no place at all. In a word, fearis aq 
enemy to deliberation, and betraycth the Succours of the Soul, If the Horſe did 
deliberate , he ſhould couſult with reaſon , whether it were more expedient for him 
to go that way or not 3 He ſhould repreſent to himſelf, all the dangers both of 
going , and ſtaying , and compare the one with the other, and elect that which 
is leſs evil 3 he ſhould conſider whether it were not better to endure alittle hazard, 
than ungratefully and diſhoneſily to fail in his duty to his Maſter , who did breed 
him , and doth feed him, This the Horſe doth not 3 neither is it poſlible for him 
todo it, Secondly, for Children, T. H. conteſſeth that they may beſoyourg, 
that they do not deliberate at all z afterwards, as they attain to the uſe reaſon 
by degrees, ſo by degrees they become free agents.. Then they do deliberate, 
before they do not deliberate. The rod may be a means to make them uſetheir reaſon, 
when they have power to exerciſe it, but the rod cannot produce the power before 
they have it. Thirdly, for fools and mad-men. Itis not tobe underſtood offuch mad- 
men as have their lucida intervala , who arc mad aud diſcreet by fitts 3 when they 
have the uſe of reaſon , they are no mad-men , but may deliberate as well asothers. 
Nor yet of ſuch fools as are onely comparative fools, that is, leſs wiſe thanothers, 
Such may deliberate , though not ſo clearly , not fo judiciouſly .as others, butof 
meer mad-men , and meer natural Fools, to ſay that they , who have not the uſe 
of reaſon , do deliberate or uſe reaſon , implies a,contradiction, But his chit 
confidence is in his Bees and Spiders , of whoſe aftions ( he ſaith ) if T had been apt 
Gator, T would bave confeſſed , not onely Ele&ion , but alſo Arts , Prudence, Policy, 
very neer equal to that of mankind , whoſe life as Ariſtotle ſaith, is civil, Truly Ihave 
contemplated their actions many times , and have been much taken with their cu- 
rious works, yet my thoughts did not reflect ſo much upon them , as upon their 
maker , who is ſic magnus in magnis , that he is not ., minor in parvis, S0 great 
in great things, that he is not lels in ſmall things. Yes, I have ſeen thoſe fllie 
of Creatures, and ſecing their rare works, T have ſecn enough to confute all the 
bold-faced Athciſts of this age , and their helliſh blaſphcmies. I ſee them, but] 
praiſed the marvellous works ot God , and admircd that great and fit intellect, 
who had both adapted their Organs , and determined their fancies to theſe particiy 
lar works. 1 was not fo ſimple to aſcribe thoſe raritics to their own invention, 
which I knew to proceed fre m a mcer inftinct of nature, In all other things the 
are the dulleſt of Creaturcs. Naturaliſ's write of Bees , that their fancy 1s yg 
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ſet, not diltin& from their com | 
, iving things preſent. When Ariſtotle calls them political or ſociable 


rce 
w—— he did not intend it really that they lived a civil life , but according to 
an Analogy , becauſe they do ſuch things by inſtinct, as truly political Creatures 
do out of Judgement. Nor when I read in St. Ambroſe, of their Hexagonies or Sex- 
angular celler , did I therefore conclude, that they were Mathematicians. Nor when 
I read in Creſpet , that they invoke God to their aid , when they go out of their 
Hives , bending their thighs in form of a Crols » and bowing themſelves ; did I 
therefore think , that this was an act of Religious piety , or that they were capable 
of Theological virtues , whom 1 ſec in all other things in which their fancics are not 
determined , tv be the fillieſt of Creatures , {rangers not onely to right reaſon 
but to all reſemblances of it: . 

Seventhly , concerning thoſe aRions which are done upon precedent and paſſed 
deliberations 3 they are not onely ſpontaneous , but free a&s, Habits contraced 
by uſe and experience do help the will to act with more facility , and more deter- 
minately, as the hand of the Artificer is helped by his tools. And precedent deli- 
berations , if they were fad and ferious, and proved by experience to be profitable, 
do fave the labour of ſubfequent conſultations. Fraſtra ſit per plura , quod fieri poteſt 
per panciora : yet neverthelels the aQtions which are done by virtue of thele former- 
ly acquired habits are no lels free , than if the deliberation were coexiſtent with 
this particular ation. He that hath gained an habit and kill to play ſuch a leſſon, 
needs not a new deliberation how to play every time that he plays it over and over 
yet I am far from giving credit to him in this , that walking or cating univerſally 
conſidered are free ations, or proceed from true liberty , not ſo much becauſe they 
want a particular deliberation before every individual a&, as becauſe they are ani- 
mal motions , and need no deliberation of reaſon, as we ſee in brute Beaſts, And 
nevertheleſs the ſame actions, as they are conſidered individually, and inveſted with 
their due circumſtances , may be and often are free ations ſubjected to the liberty 
of the agent. 

Laſtly, whereas T. H. compareth the firſt motions or raſh attempts of Chole- 
rick perſons with ſuch acquired habits, it is a great miſtake : thoſe raſh attempts 
are voluntary ations, and may be facilitated ſometimes by acquired habits but yet 
for as much as aQiens are often altered and varied by the circumſtances of time, 
place and perſon , fo as that a& which at one time is morally good, at another 
time may be morally evil. And for as much as a general precedent deliberation how 
to do this kind of action , is not ſufficient to make this or that particular ation 
good or expedient , which being in it {elf good, yet particular circumſtances may 
render inconvenient or unprofitable, to ſome perſons, at ſome times, in fome pla- 
ces, Therefore a precedent general deliberation how to do any a& as for inſtance, 
how to write , is not ſufficient to make a particular a&t ( as my writing this indi- 
vidual reply ) to be freely done, without a particular and ſubſequent deliberation. 
A man learns French adviſedly , that is a free a&t:; the ſame man in his choler and 
paltion reviles his friend in French , without any deliberation, this is a ſpontaneous 
at, but it is not a free a&t 3 If he had taken time to adviſe , he would not have re- 
viled his friend. Yet as it is not free, fo neither is it ſo neceſſary, as the Bees 
making honey , whoſe fancy is not only inclined but determined by nature to 
that act. So every way he failes. And his concluſion , that the liberty of clecti- 
on, doth not take away the necefhity of electing this or that individuall thing , is 
no conſequent from my doctrine , but from his own. Neither do my arguments 
hght one againſt another, but his private opinions tight both againſt me and a- 
gainſt an undouted truth. A free agent endowed with liberty of election , or with 
an elective power, may nevertheleſs be neceſlitated in forne individuall acts, but 
thoſe acts wherein he is necellitated , do not flow from his elective power, neither 
are thoſe acts which flow from his elective power neceſſitated. 

Secondly , they who might have done, and may do many things which they 
leave undonez And they who leave undone many things which they might do, 
are neither compelled nor neceſſitated to do what they do, but have true liberty. 


But we might do many things which we do not, and we do many things which 
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wc might leave undone, as is plain , 1 Kings. 3. 11. Becauſe thox boſt aſton” 
and ba not asked for thy ſelf long life , neither boſt aisked wa for bad = this 
ed the life of: thine enemies, &c. God gave Salomon his choiſe, He Ky "al atk 
asked riches ,. but then he had not asked wiſdome , which he did ack, Toit bave 
wiſdome , but he might have askcd riches , which yet he did not ask, A by wk 
5. 4. Aﬀier it was ſold, was it not in thine own power ? It was in his by nd Ac, 
to give it, and it was in his own power to retain it. Yet if he did # Poner 
could not retain it 3 and if he did retain it , he could not give it. Theze, the 
may do, what we do not. And we do not , what we might do. + Ore we 
have true liberty from necethty. *b, me 

The Second argument from Scripture confiſteth in Hiſtcries of men , that id ,,.;. 
when if they would they might have done another. The places are two one is pd Wy, 
Kings 3. 11. Where the Hiſtory ſays , God was pleaſed that Salomon , why "o a 
he would , have atked riches or revenge, did nevertheleſs ack wiſdom at Gods f 
the other are the words of St. Peter to Ananias ,, Acts 5. 4. Aﬀter it was ſol, - 
not in thine power ? 

To which the anſwer # the ſame, with that T anſwered 10 the former places, 
prove there is eleGion , but do not diſprove the neceſſity, which I maintain, of wh 
ele. 

We have had the very ſame anſwer twice before, It ſeemeth that he is wel, 
ſed with it, or clſc he would not draw it in again fo ſuddenly by head and Nan 
ders, to no purpoſe, it he did not conceive it to be a Panchrefton , 2 fol c 
all ſores , or Difiamnum, Soveraign Dittany , to make all his adverſaries we; , 
drop out of the wounds of his cauſe , onely by chewing it, without any pk 
tion to the ſore, I will not waſt the time to ſhew any farther , how the menker; 
of his diſtinction do croſs one another, and one take away another, Ty make 
every election to be of one thing impoſed by neceflity , and of another thi 
which is abſolutely impothble , is to make election to be no election at all, 2; 
I forbear to preſs that in preſent. If I may be bold to uſe his own phraſe; His r- 
{wer looks quite another way from mine argument, My Second rcafon wa; ths 
they who may do , and might have done many things which they leave urdone, 
and who leave undone many things which they might do, are not necelfnated] 
nor preciſely , and antecedently determined to do what they do, ; 

But we might do many things which we do not, and we do many things which 
we might leave undone , as appears cvidently by the Texts alledgcd. Therctor: 
we are not antecedently. and preciſely determined : nor neceſlitated todo all things 
which we do. What is here of elefion in this argument ? To what propoſition 
or what teaxm doth T. H. apply his anſwer? he neither affirms nor denycth, nor 
diſtinguiſheth of any thing contained in- my argument. Here I mult be bold to 
call upon him for a more pertinent anſwer, 

Thirdly , it there be no true liberty , but all things comes to pals by inevitzble 
neceſlity , then what are all thoſe interrogations , and objurgations, and repreher- 
ſions, and expoſtulations which we find ſo frequently in Holy Scripturcs, (beit 
ſpoken with all due rcſpect ) but faigned and Hypocritical exaggeratious? þaf this 
eaten of the tree whereof T commanded that thou ſhoulgeft not eat Gen. 3. 11. and ver. 
13. He faith to Eve, why haſt thow done this ? And to Cain , why art thou math, 
and why is thy countenance caſt down ? And why will ye dy, O bouſe of Tſrae!? Doth 
God command openly not to cat, and yet ſecretly by himſelf or by the {cond 
cauſes neceſſitate him to eat ? Doth he reprchend him for doing that, whichle 
hath antecedently determincd that he muſt doe ? Doth he propoſe things under 
impoſſible conditions ? Or wcre not this plain mockery and derifion ? Doth a love 
ing Maſter chide his ſervant , bccauſe he doth not come at his call, and yet knows 
that the poor ſervant is chaincd and fettered , ſo as he cannot move, by the 
Maſters own order , without the ſervants default or conſent ? They who talk here 
of a twofold will of God , ſecret and revealed ,and the one oppoſite to the other 
underſtand not what they ſay. Theſe two wills concern ſeveral! perſons, The, 
ſecret will of God is what he will dohbimſelf; The revealed will cf Ged is whit he 


would have us to do ; It may be the ſecret will of God to the away the life ct 
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the Father , yet it is Gods revcaled will that his Son ſhould wiſh his lite, and 

y for his life. Here is no contradiction where the Agents are diltinct, But 
tor the fame perſon to command one thing, , and yet to necellitate him that is com» 
manded to do another thing 3 To chide a man for doing that , which he hath 

Jetermincd inevitably and irrefiſtibly that he muſt do z This were ( I am atraid to 

utter what they are not afraid to aſſert ) the higheſt dillimulation» Gods chiding, 

roves mans liberty. 

To the third and fifth argument , I ſhall makes but one anſwer, 

Certainly diſtinct Arguments, as the third and fift are, the one drawn from the 

truthof God, the other drawn from the Jultice of God, the one from his objurgations 
and reprchenſions, the other from his Judgments atcer life, did require diſtinct 
anſwers. But the plain truth is, that neither here 3 nor in his anſwer to the fifth 
Argument , nor in his whole Treatiſe , is there one word of ſolution or ſatista- 
Rion to this Argument , or to any part of it. All that looks like an anf wer is con- 
tained Numb. 12. That which be does, is made juſt by bis doing , jult I pſay , in him, 
not always juſt in us by the example : for a manthat ſhall command a thing openly, and plot 
ſecretly the binderance of the ſame , if be pumiſh bim whom be commanded ſo , for not do- 
ing it, is unjuſt : 1 dare not infitt upon it , I hope his meaning is not fo bad as the 
words intimate , and as I apprehend, that is to impute falſhood to him that is 
truth it (elf, and to juſtifie faining and ditlimulation in God, as he doth tyranny 
by the infiniteneſs of his power , and the abſolutene$ of his Dominion. And there- 
fore by his leave, I muſt once again tender him a new ſummons for a full and clear 
anſwer to this argument alſo. He tells us , that he was not ſurpriſed. Whether 
he were or not, is more than I know. But this I ſee plainly, that either he is not 
provided , or that his cauſeadmits no choiſe of anſwers. The Jews dealt ingent- 
oaſly when they met with a difficult knot , which they could not untie, to put it 
upon Elias. Elias will anſwer it when he comes. 

Fourthly , if cither the decree of God, or the foreknowledge of God or the influ- 
ence of the Stars ,- or the concatenation of cauſes, or the Phylical , or moral ct- 
icacy of objects , or the laſt dictate of the underſtanding,do take away true liberty 
then Adam before his fall had no true liberty.For he was ſubjeQed to the fame decrees 
the ſame preſcience, the ſame conſtellations, the ſame cauſes , the ſame objects, the 
ſame dictates of the'underſtanding, but, Quodernng; oftendes mihi fic incredulus odi, the 
greatelt oppoſers of our liberty, are as earneſt maintainers of the liberty of Adam. 
Therefore none of theſe ſuppoſed impedimens take away true liberty, 

The Fourth Argument is to this effeft , if the decree of God, or bis foreknowledge, 
or the influence of the Stars, or the concatenation of cauſes , or the Phyſical , or moral 
efficacy of cauſes, or the laſt ditate of the underſtanding , or whatſoever it be , do take 
away true liberty , then Adam before bis fall had no true liberty, Quodcungz oltendes 
mihi ſic incredulus odi. That which I ſay neceſſitateth and determinateth every ation , 
that he may no longer doubt of my meaning , is the ſum of all thoſe things , which being 
now exiſtent, conduce and concur to the produttion of that aftion hereafter , whereof if 
any one thing now were wanting , the effed could not be produced. This concourſe of cau- 
ſes, wee every one is determined t0 be ſuch , as it is by a like concourſe of former cau- 
ſer, may well be called ( in reſped they were all ſet and ordered by the Eternal cauſe of 
al +bings God Almighty ) the Decree of God, 

But that the foreknowledge of God., ſhould be a cauſe of any thing , cannot be truly 
ſaid, ſeeing forekyowledge is knowledge, and knowledge depends on the exiſtence of the 
things kyown , and not they on it. | 

The influence of the Stars is but a ſmall part of the whole cauſe , confiting of the con- 

courſe of all Agents. 
' Nor #th the concourſe of all cauſes make one ſimple chain , or concatenation, but as 
Whumerable number of chains joyned together , not in all parts , but in the firit link, God 
Almighty ; and conſequently the whole cauſe of an event, doth not always depend upon 
oe ſingle chain , but on many together. 

Natural efficacy of objetts does determine voluntary Agents , and neceſſitate the will, 
end conſequently the attion: but for moral efficacy , I underſtand not what be means by it« 
The Lift diftate of the judgement concerning the good or bad that may follor» on any attion, 
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is not properly the whole cauſe , but the laſt part of it, And yet may be (aid ; 
the fee feeeſſority , in ſuch manner as the liſt feather norte GJ to beck ku 
back, when there were ſo many laid on before, as there wanted but that to ty Fn 
Now for his argument, that if the concourſe of all the cauſes neceſſitate the effeq the 
then it folows , Alam bad no true Liberty. I deny the conſequence , for ] make _ 
ly the effe&, but alſo the el:Giion of that particular effe&i to be neceſſary , in az rg 
the will it ſelf , and each properſ.on of 4 man during bis deliberation is as much ue, at 
tated , and depends on a ſnuff cient cauſe , as any thing elſe whatſoever. As for exgy L 
it is no more neceſſary that fire ſhould burn , then that @ man , other creature w,/ 
limbs be moved by fancy , ſhould have el:Qion , that is, liberty to do what he bas 5.4 
to, though it be not 1# his will or power #0 chooſe his fancy, or chooſe bis elefion zi 
This Dotirine , becauſe be ſays be hates , T doubt had better been ſuppreſſed yy 
ſhould have been . if both your Lordſhip * and he had not preſſed me 16 an anſwer, 
This Argument was ſent forth only as an eſpie to make a more full diſcoy 
what were the true grounds of T. H. his ſuppoſed neceſſity 3 which errand hens 
done, and the foundation whcreupon he builds being found out, which is as ”_ 
it a concatenation of cauſes , and 2s he calls it a concourſe of neceſſary cauſes; |; 
would now be a ſuperfluous , and impertinent work in me to undertake the rh. 
tation of all thoſe other opinions , which he doth not undertake to defend, Ard 
therefore I ſhall wave them for the preſent , with theſe ſhort animadverſions, 
Concerning the Eternal decree of GoJ, he confounds the decree it (elf with th 
execution of his decree, And concerning the foreknowledge of God, he cop 
founds that ſpeculative knowledge , which is called the krowledge of viſion , which 
doth not produce the intcl|cive objects, no more than the ſenſitive viſion doth 
produce the ſenſible objets , with that other knowledge of God , which is fd 
the knowledge of apprebation , or a prafical knowledge , that is, knowledge joyred 
with an Act of the will, of which Divines do truly fay , that it is the cauſe of 
things, as the knowledge of the Artiſt is the cauſe of his work. God madeal 
things by His Word , Fob 1. that is, by His Wiſdom. Concerning the influences 
of the Stars, I wiſh he had cxprefſed himſelf more clearly 3 for as Ido willing 
grant, that thoſe Hcavenly Bodies do a& upon theſe ſublunary things, not onlyby 
their motion and light , but allo by an occult virtue , which we call influence, s 
we ſee by manifold experience in the Loadfſtone , .and ſhell-fſh , &c. $o if hein- 
tend , that by theſe influences they do naturally or Phyſically determine the-will, 
or have any dire& Dominion over humane Counſels, cither in whole or in part, &- 
ther more or leſs, he is in an errour. Concerning the concatenation of cauſes, where- 
as he makes not onechain, but an innumerable number of chains , ( I hope he ſpeaks 
Hyperbolically, and doth rot intend that they are aCtually infinite , ) the difference 
is not material whether one or many , ſo long as they are all joyned together, both 
in the firſt linck, and likewiſe in the cffte&, It ſerves to no end , but to ſhewwhat 
a ſhadow of Liberty T. H. doth fancy , or rather what a dream of a ſhadow. As 
if one chain were not ſufficient to Load poor man , but he muſt be clogged with 
innumerable chains. This is juſt ſuch another freedom , as the Turkiſh Gall- 
ſlaves do injoy. But 1 admire that T. H. who is ſo verſed in this Queſtion, ſhould 
here confeſs , thathe under$ands not the difference between Phyſical , or natural, 
and moral efficacy. And much more , that he ſhould affirm, that outward obx&s 
do determine voluntary agents by a natural efficacy. No obje& , no Second agent, 
Angel or Devil , can determine the will of man naturally, but God aloneinrel 
of His Supreme Dominion over all things. Then the will is determined naturally, 
when God Almighty, beſides His general influence , whereupon all ſecond cauſe 
do depend , as well for thcir being as for their ating, doth moreover at ſometimG, 
when it pleaſeth him in caſes extraordinary , concur by a ſpecial influence , and tr 
fuſe ſomething into the will, in the nature of an a& , or an habit , whereby the 
will is moved , and excited , and applyed to will or chooſe this or that, Then the 
will is determined morally , when ſome obje& is propoſed to it with perſwaline 
reaſons and arguments to induce it to will. Where the determination is natural, 
theliberty to ſuſpend its a& is taken away from the will, but not fo where 


the determination is moral. In the former caſe, the will is determined a——_ 
| cally, 
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cally, in the later caſe intrinſecally, the tormer produceth an abſolute necellity, the 
Jatter only a necethity of ſuppolition, It the will do not ſuſpend , but aſſent , 
then the-a& is neceſſary 3 but becauſe the will may ſaſpend and not aſſent , there- 
fore it is not abſolutely neceſſary, In the tormer caſe the will is moved neceſſari- 
ly and determinately, in the latrer freely and indeterminately, The former excitati- 
on is immediate , the later is mediate m?diante intellee , and requires the help of 
the underſtanding. In a word, fo great a difference there is between natural and 
moral efficacy, as there is between his opinion and mine in this queſtion. 

There remains only the laſt dictate of the underſtanding , which he maketh 
to be:the laſt cauſe that concurreth to the determination of the will, and to the ne- 
ceſfary production of the a&t , as the laſt feather may be ſaid to break, an Horſes back, 
when there were ſo many laid on before, that there wanted but that to do it.l have ſhewed 
Numb, 7. that the laſt dictate of the underſtanding , is not always abſolute in it 
ſelf, nor concluſive to the will, and when it is concluſive, yet it produceth no an- 
tecedent nor extrinſecal nzcellity 3 I ſhall only add one thing more in preſent, 
that by making the lalt judgement of right reaſon to be of no more weight than a 
lingle feather , he wrongs the underſtanding as well as he doth the will, he indea- 
vours to deprive the will of its ſupreme power of application, and to deprive the 
underſtanding of its Supreme power of Judicature and definition. Neither corpo= 
real agents and objects, nor yet the ſenlitive appetite it ſelf , being an inferiour fa- 
culty , and affixed to the Organ of the body , have any dire& or immediate Do- 
minion or command over the rational will. It is without the ſphear of their a&ti- 
vity. All the acceſs which they have unto the will , is by the meansof the under- 
ſanding, , ſometimes clear, and ſometimes diſturbed , and of reaſon cither right or 
milinformed. Without the help of the underſtanding , all his ſecond cauſes were 
not able of themſelves to load the Horſes back with ſo much weight as the leaſt of 
all his feathers doth amount unto, But we ſhall meet with his Horſe Load of Fea» 
thers again Num. 23. 

Theſe things being thus freely touched , he proceeds to his anſwer. My argu- 
ment was this, it any of theſe, or all of theſe cauſes formerly recited , do take a- 
way true liberty , ( that is , ſtill intended from necethity ) then Adam before his fall 
had no true liberty. 

But Adam before his fall had true liberty. 

He miſ-recites the argument , and denies the conſequence , which is ſo clearly 
proved , that no ma living can doubt of it, Becauſe Adam was ſubjected to all 
the ſame cauſes as well as we , the ſame decree, the ſame preſcience , the ſame in- 
fluences , the ſame concourſe of cauſes , the ſame efficacy of objedts, the ſame di- 
Qates of reaſon. But it is onely a miſtake , for it appears plainly by his following 
diſcourſe , that he intended to deny, not the conſequence , but the aſſumption; for 
he makes Adam to have had no liberty from necetlity before his fall, yea he procceds 
fofar, as to affirm , that all humane wills, his and ours , and each propenfion of 
our wills, even during our deliberation , are as much necellitated as any thing clſc 
whatſoever 3 that we have no more power to forbear thoſe ations which we 


. do, than the fire hath power not to burn, Though I honour T. H, for his per- 


fon, and for his learning , yet I muſt confeſs ingeniouſly, I hate this Doctrine from 
my heart, And I believe both I have reaſon fo to do, and all others who ſhall - 
riouſly ponder the horrid conſequences which flow from it. It deſtroys liberty , 
and diſhonours the nature of man. It makes theſecond cauſes and outward objets 
to be the rackets , and men to be but the Teniſ-balls of deſtiny. It makes the tirſt 
cauſe, that is, God Almighty , tobe the introducer of all evil, and fin into the 
World , as much as man , yea more than man, by as much as the Motion of the 
Watch is more from the artificer , who did make it and wind it up, then either 
from the Spring , or the wheels, or the thred , if God by his ſpecial influence in- 
to the ſecond cauſes , did neceſſitate them to operate as they did, And if they be- 
ing thus determined , did necetlitate Adam inevitably , irreſiſtibly, not by an acci- 
dental , but by an eſſential ſubordination of cauſes to whatſoever he did , then one 
of theſe two abſurdities muſt needs follow , cither that Adam did not fin, and that 
thereis no ſuch thing as fin in the World , becauſe it proceeds naturally , neceſſa- 
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rily , and cſſcntially trom God. Or that God is more guilty of it » and mox 
caule of cvil than man , becauſe man is cxtrinſecally , inevitably determined " 
ſo is not God. And in cauſes eſſentially ſubordwate , the cauſe of th- cauſe 5 : 
ways the cauſe of the effect. What Tyrant did ever impoſe Laws t/a; mobo 
pothble for thoſe to keep upon whom they were impoſed , and puniſh ws 
breaking thoſe Laws which he himſelf had nccelfitated them to break, which it n 
no more in their power not to break,thenit is in the power ofthe fire not to ra, 
cuſe me if I hate this DoGtrine with a perfe&t hatred, which iS ſo diſhonourahle bot 
to God and wan, which makes men to blaſpheme ofnecellity, toſteal of necellity _ 
hanged of necetdity, and to be damned of neceſlity. And therefore I muſi ay and 
againz Quodcung) oftendes mibi fic incredulus odz, It were better to be an Atheig whe 
lieveno Godzor to be a Manichee, to believe two Gods, a God of Good, and ; God 
of evil, or with the Heathens , believe Thirty Thouſand Gods , than thus fo 
charge the true God to be the proper cauſe, and the true Author of all the {ins and 
evils which are in the World. 

Fifthly, it there be no liberty , there ſhall be no day of Doom , no lag udpe. 
ment, no rewards nor puniſhments after death. A man can never make him 2 
criminal, if he be not left at liberty to commit a crime. No man can be july py- 
niſhed for doing that, which was not in his power to ſhun. To take a Way libe 
hazards Heaven , but undoubtedly it leaves no Hell. 

The arguments of greateſt conſequence are the Third and Fift, and fall both int ( 
namely, If there be a neceſſity of all events, that it will follow , that praiſe and reprebes. 
fion , reward and puniſhment , are all vain and unjuſt. And that if God ſhould en 

forbid , and ſecretly neceſſitate the ſame aftion , puyiſhing men for what they coull ny ;, 
void , there would be no belief among them , of Heaven or Hell. 
To oppoſe hereunto, T mu} borow an anſwer from $t. Paul, Rom. 94 ver. 11, from the 
Il. verſe of the Chapter to the 18. is laid down the very ſame objeQion in theſe wordy, 
When they (*meaning Eſau and Jacobs ) were yet unborn , and had done neither good 
mor evil , that the purpoſe of God according to Eleftion , not by Works , but by bin that 
calleth , might remain firm , it was ſaid to ber ( viz. to Rebekah ) that theeldr fould 
ſerve the younger. And what then ſhall we ſay , is there injuſtice with God ? Gul forbid, 
It is not therefore in him that wileth , nor in him that runneth , but in God that (hew- 
eth mercy. For the Scripture ſaith to Pharach T have ſtirred thee up , that Inay ſkew 
my power in thee, and that My Name may beſet forth in all the earth, Therefore whom God 
willeth , he hath mercy on , and whom he willeth be kardeneth. Thus you ſee the caſe 
put by St. Paul is the ſame with that of]. D. and the ſame obje&ion in theſe words fol- 
lowing , thou wilt ack me then , why will. God yet complain , for who hath reſiſted bis 
will ? to this therefore the Apoſile anſwers , not by denying it was Gods will, orthat te 
decree of God concerning Elau was not before he had "a, , Or that Eſau was not nece- 
frtated to do what he did, but thus, who art thou , Oman, that interrogateſt God ? ſal 
the work ſay to the workman , why haſt thou made me thus ? Hath not the Potter pow 
over the clay of the ſame (iuffe , to make ore weſſel to honour, another to diſhonom ? 
according therefore to this anſwer of $t. Paul, T anſwer ]. D's objetiion , and ſay, the 
power of God alone , without other belp, is ſuffcient Juſtification of any aflion be dith, 
That which men make among themſelves here by patis and Covenants, and call by the name 
of Tuſtice , and according whereunto men are counted and tearmed rightly juſt admit, 
is not that by which God Almighties aCtions are to be meaſured or called juſt , no more 
than his Counſels are to be meaſured by buman wiſdom. That which be does is malt 
jutt by bis doing, juſt T ſay in bim, not always juſt in us, by the example for mt 
that ſhall command, a thing openly , and þlot ſecretly the binderance of the ſame , if be 
aiſh bim, be ſo commanded, for not doing it is unjuſt, $0 alſo bis Counſels, they be there 
fore not in vain , becauſe they be his , whether we ſee the wſe of them or not. Whet God 
afflitied Job , be aid objeft no ſin to him, but uſtified that cffliting him by telling him of 
bis power. Haſt thou ( ſays God )) an arm like mine ? where waſt thou when I laid it 
foundations of the earth ? and the like, So cur Saviour concerning the man that ui 
born blind , ſaid , it was not for bis fin , nor bis Parents fin , but that the power of Ge 
might be ſhewn in him. Beaſts are Subje&s to death and tormert . yet they cannot fr. 
It was Gods will it ſhould be ſo, Power irreſſiible *uſtifieth all (fins really ard mM 
perly 
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erly in whomſoever it be found. Leſs power does not. And becauſe ſuch power is in 
Gd only , he muſt needs be juſt in all bs ations. And we, that not comprehending bis 
Counſels , call him to the Bar , commit injuſtice in it, 

] am not ignorant of the uſual reply 19 this anſwer by diſtinguiſhing between will a4 
permiſſion. As , that God Almighty does indeed permit fin ſometimes , and that be alſo 
foreknoweth that the fin be permitteth ſhall be committed, but does not will it, nor neceſ- 
fitate it. Tkyow alſo they diſtinguiſh the aftion from the ſin of the attion , ſaying , God 
Almighty does indeed cauſe the attion, whatſoever afiion it be', but not the (infulneſs or 
irregularity of it , that is , the diſcordance between the attion and the Law. Such di- 
tindtions 4s theſe dazzle my underſtanding. . T find no difference between the will to have a 
thing dyite and the permiſſion to d1 it , when he that permitteth it can hinder it , and 
knows it will be done unleſ{ be binder it. Nor find Tany difference between an aftion that is a- 
gainſt the Law, and the ſin of that aftion, As for example, between the killing of Uriah, and 
the fin of David in kjling Uriah, Nor when oneis cauſe of b»th the attion and of the 
Law how another can be cauſe of the di/agreement between them, no more than how one mat 
making 4 longer or ſhorter garment, another cat make the inequality that is between them. 
This I ktow,, God cannot fin , becauſe bis doing a thing makgs it juſt , and conſequently 
no ſin. And becaufe whatſoever can ſin , is ſubjet to anothers Law , which God is mt. 
And therefore tis Blaſphemy to ſay , God can ſin. But to ſay, that God can ſo order the 
World that as, aſin may be neceſſarily cauſed thereby in a man , 1 do not ſee how it is any 
diſhonour t» him. How ſoever, if ſuch or other diftindions can make it clear that St. Paul 
did not think Eſaus or Pharaohs ations to proceed from the will and purpoſe of God, or that 
proceeding from his will, could not therefore without injuſtice be blamed or puniſhed , Twill 
as ſoon as T underſtand them turn unto , D's. opinion. For I now hold nothing in all this 
queſtion between us , but what ſeemeth to me not obſcurely , but moſt expreſly ſaid in this 
place by St. Paul. And thus much in anſwer to his places of Scripture. 

T. H. Thinks to kill two birds with one ſtone , and ſatisfies two arguments with 
one anſwer , whercas in truth he atisfieth neither, Firſt , for my Third reaſon. 
Though all he ſay here , were as true as an Oracle , Though puniſhment were an 
Act of Dominion, not of Juſtice in God yet this is no ſuftcient cauſe why God 
ſhould deny his own Act, or why he ſhould chide orexpoſtulate with men , why 
they did that which he himſelf did necetlitate them to dd, and whereof he was the 
a&or morethan they , they being butas the ſtone , but he the hand * that threw it. 
Notwithſtanding any thing which is pleaded here , this Stoical opinion doth ſtick 
hypocriſy and dithmulation cloſe to God , -who is the truth it (elf. 

And to my fift argument , which he changeth and relateth amiſs, as by compa- 
ring mine with his, may appear 3 His chiefelt anſwer is to oppoſe a difficult place 
of St. Pal, Rom. 9. 11. Hath he never heard , that to propoſe a doubt is not to 
anſwer an argument , Nec bene reſpondet qui litem lite reſolvit. But I will not pay 
him in his own coin. Wherefore to this place alledged by him., I anſwer the caſe 

is not the fame The queſtion moved there is, how God did keep his promiſe 
made to Abraham to be the God of him and of his ſeed , it the [ſews who were the 
legitimate progeny of Abraham were deſerted. To which the Apoſtle anſwers ver, 
6.7.8. That that promiſe was not made to the carnal ſeed of Abraham , that is , 
the Jews , but to his Spiritual Sons which. were the Heirs of his Faith , that is ro 
the believing Chriltians 3 which anſwer he explicateth, firſt by the allegory of 1- 
ſaxe and Iſhmael , and attcr in the place cited of Eſax and of Facob. Yet ncither 
doth he ſpeak there ſo much of their perſons as of their poſterities. And though 


ſome words may be accommodated to Gods predeſtination , which are there utter-' 


cd, yet it is not the ſcope of that text, to treat of the reprobation of any man to 
Hell-re, All the poſterity of Eſa were not cternally reprobated , as Holy Fob 
and many others. But this queſtion which is now agitated between us, is quite of 
another nature, how can a man be a criminal, who doth nothing but that which he 
15 extrinſecally neceliitated todo, or how God in Juſtice can puniſh a man with c- 
ternal torments, for doing that , which it was never in his power to leave undons. 
That he who did imprint the motion in the heart of man, ſhould puniſh man, who 
did onely receive the impreilion from him. So his anſwer looky another way. 

But becauſe he grounds {o much upon this text , that if it can be cleared he is 


ready 
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ready to change his opinion , 1 will examin all thoſe paſſages which may ſtem to 
favour his cauſe. Firlt , theſe words ver. 11. being not yet born , neither bariy Fol 
any goed or evil, upon which the whole weight of his argument doth depeng hare 
no reference at all to thoſe words ver. 13. Jacob have T loved, and Eſau have  þayg 
for thoſe words wcre tislt uttered by the Prophet Malachy , many ages after Tack 
and Eſau were dead , Mal. 1. 2, and intended of the poſterity of Eſau , who Were 
not redeemed from captivity , as the Iſraelites were. But they are r«erred tc the 
other words , vcr. 12. the elder ſhall ſerve the youngor , which indeed were fpoken 
before Facob or Eſau were born. Ger. 5. 23- And though thoſe words of My. 
by had been uſcd if Facch and Efan betore they were born, yet it had 44. 
vantagcd his cauſe nothivg , for batrcd in that text doth not fignitic any reproþy, 
tion to the flames ct Hell , much leſs the execution of that decrce , or the 14] 
impoſition of pun'ſhment, nor any a& contrary to love. God faw all th, 
made, and it was very gceod. Goodnels it felt cannot hate that which is gee, 
But hatred there ſignitics comparative hatrcd , or a lels degree of Love, or x the 
molt a negation of Love. As Gen. 29. 31. When the Lord ſaw that Leah war hay 
We may not conclude thence that Facob hated his Wife , the precedent yerſ 

doth fully expound the ſenſe: ver. 30. Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah. $0 Mey 

6.24. No man can ſerve two Malters , for either he will hate the one and love the 

other. So Lwke 14. 26. If any man hate not his Father and Mother , &, he 

cannot be my Diſciple .St. Matth. tells us the ſenſe of it Matt. 10. 37. He that ne 

Father or Mother more than me , is not worthy of me. 

Secondly , thoſe words ver. 15. TI will bave merey on whom I will have mery , 0 
prove no more but this , that the preferring of Facob before Eſar, and ofthe Chri 
ſtians before the Jews, was not a debt from God , either to the one or totheother 
but a work of mercy. And what of this ? All men confeſs that Gods merci do, 
exceed mans deſerts , but Gods puniſhments do never exceed mans miſdeeds, As 
we ſee in the parable of the Labourers , Marth. 20. Friend, T do thee no wry, did 
not T agree with thee for a penny ? Is it not lawful ſor me to do with mine own a 1nil?l; 
thy eye evil becauſe 1 am good ? aQts of Mercy are free, but as of Juſtice are due, 

That which follows ver. 17. comes ſomething nearer the cauſe , The Sai 
ſaith unto Pharoah , for th ſame purpoſe have 1 raiſed thee wp , ( that js, I have made 
thee a King, or I have preſerved thee ) that I miyht ſhew my power in thee. But this 
particle ( that ) doth not always ſignifie the main end of an ation, but ſometimes 
only a conſequent of it. As Matt. 2. 15. He departed into Epypt , that it might 
be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet , out of Egypt have I called my Son; 
without doubt Foſephs aim or end of his Journey was not to fulfil Propheſies, but 
to fave the Life of the Child, Yet becauſe the fulfilling of the Prophefie was 2 con- 
ſequent of Foſepbs Journey , he ſaith that it might be fulfilled. So here , Thaveraif 
ed thee up that 1 might ſhew my power. Againe, though it ſhould be granted that 
this particle, that, did denote the intention of God to deſtroy Pharoab in the Red 
Sea, yet it was not the antecedent intention of God , which evermore reſpeds the 
good and benefit of the creature , but Gods conſequent intention upon the previ- 
fion of Pharaobs obſtinacy , that ſince he would not Glorific God in obeying his 
Word , he ſhould Glorifie God undergoing his Judgments. Hitherto we find 10 
Eternal puniſhments nor no temporal puniſhment without juſt deſerts, 

It follows ver. 18. whom he will be bardeneth: Indeed hardneſs of heart isthe great- 
eſt judgment that God lays upon a ſinner in this {Life , worſe than all the Plagues 
of Egypt. But how doth God harden the heart ? not by a natural influence of 
ny evil act or habit into the will, not by inducing the wili with perſwaſive motives 
to obſtinacy and rebellion , fir God rempteth no man , but every man is tempted 
be is drawn away of his own luſt and enticed, Jam. 1. 13, Then God isfaid to harden 
the heart three ways, Firlt , Negatively , and not poſitively , not by imparting 
wickedneſs, but by not imparting Grace, as the Sun deſcendingto the Tropick 0 
Capricorn , it is ſaid with us tobe the cauſe of Winter, that is, not by imparting 
cold , but by not imparting heat. It isan a& of Mercy in God to give his Grace 
freely, but to detain it is no at of injuſtice, Sothe Apoſtle oppoſeth hardening 


to ſhewing of Mercy: to harden is as much as not to ſhew Mexcy. OY 
Second» 
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| Secondly , God is faid to harden the heart occafionally and not cauſally , by do- 
inz good, which iacorrigible finners make an occaltiorrot growing worle and worſe 
and doing evils as a Matter by often correting of an untoward Scholar , doth ac- 
cidentally and occaſionally harden his heart , and render him more- obdurate, inſo- 
mach 25 12 gr>w23 evea to deſpiſe the Rod. Oc as an indulgent Pareat by his Pati- 
ence and gentleneſs doth incourage an obſtinate fon to become more rebellious. $9, 
whether we look upon Gods frequent judgements upon Pharaoh, or Guds iterat- 
ed favours in removing and withdrawing thoſe judgements upoa Pharaobs requett, 
both of caem iu their ſeveral kinds, were occatioas of hardening Pharaohs heart . 
the one making him more preſumptuvous , the other more deſperately rebellious. $0 
that which was good , in it was Gods that which was evil was Pharaohs, God 
ve the occaſion , but Pharagh was the true cauſe of his own obdaration, Tiis 
& clearly confirm2d Exod. $. 15, When Pozaob ſaw that there was reſpite , be har- 
Jened bis heart. And Exod. 9.34. Worn Paarao"n ſaw, that the Rain and the Hail , 
and the Thunders were ceaſed , be finn:d yet mwe, and bardened his heart. be 214d bis 
Servantr, So Pſal. 105. 25. He turned their hearts , ſo that they hated bis people, and 
dealt ſubtily with them , That is , God Bleſſed the Children of Iſrael, whereupon 
the Egyptians did take occalion to hate them, as is plain Exod. t. ver. 7. 8. 9: 10. 
$ God hardened Pharoahs heart , and Pharaoh hardened his own heart. God har- 
dencd it not by ſhewing mercy to Pharaob, as he did to Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
as great a ſinner as he, or God hardened it occaſionally , but (till Pharavb was the 
true cauſe of his own obduration , by determining his own will to evil, and con- 
firming himſelf in his obſtinacy. So are all preſumptuous finners Pfal. 95. 8. 
Harden not your bearts as in the provocation, as in the day of temptation in the Wilderneſs, 
Thirdly God is ſaid to harden the heart permiiſhively., but not operatively, nor 
ef:ively , as he whoopenly letts looſe a Greyhound out of the lip, is faid to 
hound him at the Hare. Will youſee plainly what Saint Paxl intends by hardening? 
Read ver. 22. WhatifGod willing to ſhew his wrath and to make his power kaown (that 
is, by a conſequent will , which in order of nature follows the previſion of tin, ) 
indured with much long ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted to-deltrutim. And that be 
might make known the riches of his Glory on the veſſels of mercy, &c. There is much 
difference between induring and impelling , or inciting the Veſſels of wrath. He 
Gith of the Veſſels of Mercy, that God prepared them unto Glory. But of the Veſſels of 
wrath, he faith onely that they were fitted to deitru7i54 , that is, not by God, but 
by themſelves. Saint Paul faith, that God doth endure the Veſſels of Wrath with 
much long ſuffering , T. HB. faith , that God wills and effes by the ſecond caults all 
their actions good and bad, that he necethitateth chem , and determineth them ir. 
refiltibly to do thoſe acts which he condemneth as evil, and for which he puniſhech 
them. If doing willingly , and enduring , if much long ſuffering, and neceſſitating , im- 
ply not 2 contrariety one to another , reddat mihi minam Diogenes, let him that 
taught me Logick , give me my money again. | 
But T. H. (aich , that this diſtintion between the operative and permiſſive Will of 
God 3 and that other between the aQRion and the irregularity do dazzle his under- 
ſtanding. Though he can find no difference bet wen theſe two, yet others do, Saint 
Paul himſelf did , A@. 13. 18. About the time of 40. years ſuffered be their manners 
in the Wilderneſs, And Ad. 14. 16. Who in times paſt (ſuffered all Nations to walk in 
their own ways, T. H. would make ſuffering to be inciting , their manners to be 
Gods manners, their ways to be Gods ways. And Acts 17. 30. The times of this 
ignorance God winked at It was never heard that one was faid to wink, orconnive at 
that which was his own act. And 1 Cor, 10. 13. God is faithful , who will not (uf- 
fer you to be tempted above that you are able, To tempt is the Devils a&t, theretore 
he is called the Tempter : God Tempts : no man to fin , but he ſuffers them to be 
tempted. And foſufters , that he could hinder Sathan, if he would. But by T. H. 
his DoQtrine, to tempt to ſin, and to ſuffer one to be tempted to tin, when it is 
in his power to hinder it, is all one: and fo he transforms God (I write it with 
horrour ) into the Devil , and makes tempting to be Gods own work , and the 
Devil to be but his inſtrument. And in that noted place, Rome. 2. 4 Defſpiſejt thor 
the riches of bis goodueſt , and forbearance , and long-ſuffering , not ktowing that the g14- 
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nefd of God leadeth thee to repentance , but after thy bardneſs and impenitent bears 155 
reit up unto thy ſelf wrath , againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous y # 
ment of God, Here are as many convincing arguments in this one Text apaink 
opinion of T. H. almoſt as there are words, Here we learn that God is rich jy » 
neſt, and will not puniſh his creatures for that which is his own a& ; Second 
that he ſuffers and forbears ſinners long , and doth not ſnatch them away by fade! 
death as they deſerve, Thirdly, that the reaſon of Gods forbearance is to br; 

to repentance, Fourthly, that bardneſs of heart or impenitency is uot cauſally Grads 
but from our ſelves. Fitthly, that it is not the inſufficient propoſal of the means of 
their converſion on Gods part, which is the cauſe of mens perdition, but ther 
own contempt and deſpiſing of theſe means. Sixthly , that puniſhment is ne 
a& of abſolute dominion , but an act ot righteous , Judgment, whereby Gog I 
ders to every man according to his own deeds , wrath to them, and only to Wan 
who treaſure up wrath unto themſelves , and Eternal Lite to thoſe who conting as 
ently in well-doing. If they deſerve ſuch puniſhment who only negle& the g0odnch 
and long ſuffering of God, what do they, who utterly deny it , and make Gods 
doing and his ſuffering to be all one ? I do beſeech T. H. to conſider what a d; 
of wilfulneſs it is , out of one obſcure text wholy miſunderſtood , to contradigty 
clear current of the whole Scriptur. Ot the ſame mind with Saint Paxl wx &; 
Peter,x Pet. 3.22.The long ſuffering of God waited once in the days of Noah, And 2,0 
15. Account that the long ſuffermg of the Lord is ſalvation. This is the Name God pives 
himfelICExod..34. 6. The ib the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long ſuffering & 

Yet I do acknowledge that which T H. faith to be commonly true, that he who 
doth permit any thing to be done , which it.is in his power to hinder, knoyi 
that if he do not hinder it, it will be done, doth in ſome ſort will it, 1 ſay in ſome 
ſort , that is, cither by antecedent will, or by a conſequent will , either by an 6 
perative will,, or by a permithive will , or he is willing to let it be done, but not 
willing to doit. Sometimes'an antecedent.engageiment doth cauſe a man to ſuffer 
that to be done, which otherwiſe he would not ſuffer. So Dariws ſuffered Davie! 
to be caſt into the Lions Den , to make good his raſh decree; So Herod ſuffered 
Fobn Baptiſt to be beheaded, to make good his raſh Oath 3 how much more may 
the immutable rule of Juſtice in God , and his fidelity in keeping his word, draw 
from him the puniſhment of obſtinate ſinners, though antecedently he willeth their 
converſion ? he loveth all his creatures wel) , but his own juſtice better, Again, 
ſometimes a man ſuffereth that to be done, which he doth not will direRly in it (elf 
but indirely for ſome other end , or for the producing of ſome great good; 25a 
man willeth that a putrid member be cut off from his body , to fave the Life of 
the whole. Oras a Judge being deſirous to fave a MalefaQors Life , and having 
power to reprieve him , doth yet condemn him tor example ſake, that by the death 
of one, he may fave the Lives of many. Marvel not then if God ſuffer ſome cre# 
tures to take ſuch courſes as tend to their own ruin , ſo long as their ſufferings do 
make for the greater manifeſtation of his Glory , and for the greater benefit of his 
faithful Servants, This is a moſt certain truth , that God would not ſuffer evil to 
be in the World , unleſs he knew how to draw good out of evil. Yet this ought 
not to be ſo underttood , as if we made any priority or poſteriority of time in the 
a&s of God, but only of nature. Nor do we make the antecedent and conſequent 
will to be contrary one to another , becauſe the one reſpes man pure and uncor- 
raptcd , the other reſpects him as he is lapſed. The objedts are the ſame, but con- 
fidercd after a diverſe manner. Nor yet do we make theſe wills to be diſtint in 
God, for they are the ſame with the divine eſſence , which is one. But the diſtin- 
ion js in order to the objects or things willed. Nor , Laſtly, do we make this 
permitlion to be a naked or a meer permiſſion : God cauſeth all good , permitteth 
all evil , diſpoſeth all things , both good and evil. 

T. H. demands how God ſhould be the cauſe of the action and yet not be the 
cauſe of the irregularity of the ation. I anſwer , becauſe he concurs to the doing 
of evil by a general, but not by a ſpecial influence, As the carth gives nouriſh 
ment to all kinds of plants, as well to Hemlock as to wheat , but the reaſon why 


the one ycilds food to our ſuſtenance , the other poiſon to our deltruftion , 1s no 
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om the ſpecial quality of the root, Even fo the general power to act is from 
God , in him we live , and move , and have our being: This is good. Burt the ſpe- 
cification , and determination , of this general power, to the doing of any evil , 
« from our ſelves , and proceds from the free will of man ; this is bad. And to 


* ſpeak properly , the free will of man is not the cfficient cauſe of fin, as the root 


of the Hzmlock is of poyſoa , fin having no true entity or being in it, as poyſon 
hath. But rather the deficient cauſe. Now no defeX can flow from him who 
is the higheſt pertcRtion. Wherefore T. H. is mightily miſtaken , to make the par- 
ticular and determinate act of killing Vriah to be trom God, The General power 
to a& is from God, but the fpecitication of chis general and good power to 
murther , or to any particular evil , is not from God , but from the free will of 
man. So T. H. may ſee clearly if he will, how oa2 may be the cauſe of the Law, and 
likewiſe of the ation in ſome fort, that is, by general inflaencez and yer another 
cauſe concurring by ſpecial influenc2 and determining this general and good power 
may make it ſelf the true cauſe of the anomy or the irregularity, An4 theretore he may 
keep his longer an1 ſhorter garments for ſome other occalioa. Certainly , they will 
not fit this Subje, unleſs he could make general and ſpecial inflaence to be all one. 
But 7, H. preſſeth yet further, that the caſe is the ſame , and the objeRion uſed 
bythe Jews , ver. 19. Why doth he yet find fault ? who bath reſiſted his will? is the 
very ame with my argument 3 and St. Paxls anſwer ver. 20. O man who art thou that 
replyeſt againſt God ? ſhall the thing formed Joy to bim that formed it, why haſt thon made 
me thus ? Hath not the Potter power over bis clay, &c. is the very fame with his anſwer 
in this place, drawn from the irreſiſtible youn and abſolute Dominion of God, 
which juſtifieth all his ations. And that the Apoſtle in his auſwer doth not deny, 
that it was Gods will, nor that Gods decree was before Eſaus fin. To which I reply. 
Firſt , that the caſe is not at all the ſame, but quite different, as may appear by 
theſe particulars 3 firſt theſe words, before they bad done either good or evil, are not, can- 
not be referred to thoſe other words, Eſau have T hated ;, Secondly if they could, yet it 
ble(s than nothing , becauſe before Efax had actually finned, his futare fins were 
known to God 3 Thirdly, by the Potters clay , here is not to be underſtood. the 
pare Maſs, but the corrupted MaG of mankind. Fourthly , the hating here men- 
tioned is onely a comparative hatred , that is , a leſs degree of Love. Fifthly , 
the hardening which St. Paul ſpeaks of, * is not a poſitive , but a negative obdura- 
tion , or a not imparting of Grace, Sixthly St. Paul ſpeaketh not of any poſitive 
reprobarion to eternal puniſhment , mach leſs doth he ſpeak of the aQtual inflicting 
puniſhment without tin , which is the queſtion between us, and wherem T, H. 
differs from all that I remember to have read, who do all acknowledge that 
puniſhment is never actually inflicted but for fin. If the queſtion be pur , Why 


God doth good to one , more than to another or why God imparterh 


more Grace to one than to another, as it is there, the anſwer is juſt and hit, 
becauſe it is his pleaſure, and it is fawcine( in a creature in this caſe to reply , 
May not God do what be will with bis own , Matth. 20. 15. No man doubteth but God 
imparteth grace beyond mans deſert; But if the caſe be put, why God doth punith one 
more than another , or why he throws oae into hell-fre, and not another, which is 
the preſent caſe agitated between us; Toſay with T, H. that it is becauſe God is Om- 
nipotent, or becauſe his power isirreſiſtble, or mcerly becauſe it is his pleaſure, is not 
only not warranred , but is plainly condemned by St. Paxl. in this place. So many 
differences there are bet ween thoſe two caſes. It is not therefore againſt God, that I re« 
ply, but againſt T. H, I do not call my Creator to the Bar, but my fellow creature 3 
Tak no account of Gods Counſels , but of mans preſamptions. It is the mode 
of theſe times to father their own fancies upon God, and when they cannot jultitie 
them by reaſon , to plead his omnipotence, or to cry, O altitudo, that the ways of 
God are unſearchable. If they may juſtifie their drowſie dreams , becauſe Gods 
Power and Dominion is abſolutez much more may we reje ſuch phantaſtical de> 
riſes which are inconſiſtent with the trath , and goodneſs, and Juſtice of God , 
and make him to be a Tyrant , who is the father of mercics , and the Gol of all 
conſolation. The unſearchableneſs of Gods ways ſhould be a bridle to reftrain pre- 
lumprian, and not a SanQuary for Spirits of error. 
Iiii 2 Second- 
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Secondly , this obiection contained ver. 19-to which the Apoltle an{wers Ver 
is not made in the perſon ot Eſax or Pharoah , as T. H. ſuppoſeth , but of ww. 
believing Jews , who thought much at that Grace and favour which God was or 
ed to vouchſate unto the Gentiles , to acknowledge them for his people , which "4 
nour they Would have appropriated to the poſterity of Abraham. And the Apoſle 
anſwer is not onely drawn trom the Sovereign Dominion of God, to impart hisGrac 
to whom he pleaſcth , as hath bcen ſhewed already, but alſo from the obſtinacy = 
proper fault of the Fews , as appeareth ver. 22. What if God willing (that is, þ 
a conſequent will ) to fhew his wrath , and to make bis power kyown , endured a 
much long ſuffering the veſiels of wrath fitted to deſiruttion. They actcd , God «gy, 
red 3 they were tolerated by God, but fitted to deſtruction by themſelves, for thei 
much wrong doing , here is Gods much log ſuffering 3 and more plainly ye, ,, 
Iſrael hath not attained to the Law of righteouſneſs , wherefore ? becauſe they ſack # 
not by Faith , but as it were by the works of the Law, This reaſon is ſet down yet 
more emphatically in the next Chapter ver. 3, They ( that is, be Iſraelites ) bs 
ignorant of Gods righteouſneſs ( that is by Faith in Chriſt, ) and gong about 
eftabliſh their own righteouſneſs , ( that is, by the works of the Law ) bare uy ſub 
mitted themſelves tothe righteouſneſs of God, And yet moſt expreſly Chap. 11, yer, »;, 
Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, but thou ftandeſt by Faith , Neither ws ther 
any precedent binding decree of God , to neceſſitate them to unbelief, and con. 
quently to puniſhment, it was in their own power by their concurrence with Gods 
Grace to prevent theſe Judgements, and to recover their former eſtate, ver, 22, 
Fhey ( that is,the unbclieving Jews ) abide not ſtill in unbelief, they ſhall be grafted is 
The Crown and the Sword are immoveable, ( to uſe St. Anſelms compariſon ) hut 
it is we that move and change places. Sometimes the Fews were und er the Cro 
and the Gentiles under the Sword , ſometimes the Fews undcr the Sword, and the 
Gentiles under the Crown. | | 
Thirdly , though I confeſs, that human pats are not the meaſure df Gods 

Juſtice , but his Juſtice is his ov!n immutable will , whereby he is ready to givee- 
very man that which is his own : as rewards to the good, puniſhments to the had, 
ſo nevertheleſs God may oblige himſelf freely to his creature, He made the Cove- 
nant of works with mankind in Adam,& therefore he puniſheth net man contray to 
his own Covenant, but for the tranſgreſſion of his duty. And Divine Juſtice is not 
meaſured by Omnipotence , or by irreſiſtible power , but by, Gods will; God can 
do many things according to his abſolute power which he doth not; he could raiſe 
up children to Abraham of ſtones , but he never did ſo. It is a rule in Theology, 
that God cannot do any thing which argues any wickedneſs or imperfe&tion, 35 
God cannot deny himſelf; 2. Tim. 2. 13. He cannot lye , Tit. 1.2, Titeand 
the like are fruits of impotence , not of Power. So God cannot deftray the righ- 
teous with the wicked , Gen. 18. 25. He could not deſtroy Sedem whilſt Lot wi 
in it, Gen. 19. 22. not for want of Dominion or power , but becauſe it was not 
agreeable to his Juſtice , nor to that Law which himſelf had conſtituted, The & 
poſtle ſaith Heb. 6. 10. God 4s not wirighteous to forget your work, As it isa good 
conſequence to ſay , this is from God ,, thexefore it is righteous , (o is thisalſo3 
This thing is unrighteous , therefore it cannot proceed from God, We ſe how 
all Creatures by inliin& of nature do love their young, , as. the Hen her Chickers 
how they will expoſe thcmſclvcs to death for themz And yet all theſe arebut ſha- 
dowes of that love which is in God towards his Creatures. How impiqus6it then 
to conceive, that God did Create ſo many Millions of Souls to be tormented «ter- 
nally in Hell, without any fault of theirs, except ſuch as he himſelf did neceſtate 
them unto, meerly to ſhew his Dominion , and becauſe his power is irrefiſible! 
The fame privilege which T. H. appropriates here to power abſolutely irreſiſtible, 
friend of hisin his book de Cive cap. 6. pag. 7e. aſcribes to.power reſpeQively irrclili- 
ble, or to Sovercign Mzgiltrates, whoſe power he makes to be as abſolute as a mans 
power is over himſelf , not to be limitted by any thing , but only by the 
ſirength. The greateſt propugners of Sovereign power think it enough for Fri 
ces to challenge an immunity from coercive power , but acknowledge , that the 
Law hath a dire@ive power over them. But T, H. will. have no limits but thei 
ſtrength. Whatſocver they do by power, they do juſtly, But 
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But, faith he , God objected no fin to Fob, but juſtified his affliting him by his 
»w2r. Firſt , this is an argument trom authority negatively, that is to ſay, worth 
nothing. Secondly , the atfictions of Fob were no vindicatory puniſhments, to 
take vengeance of his fins, ( whereof we diſpute ) but probatory chaſtiſements to 
make trial of his graces. Thirdly, Fob was not fo pure, but that God might jultly 
have laid greater puniſhments upon him , than thoſe atflictions which he ſuffered, 
Witneſs his impatience, even to the Curſing of the Day of his Nativity , Fob 3. 3. 
Indeed God faid to Fob, where waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
ob. 38. 4. that is, how caalt thou judge of the things that were done before thou 
waſt born ? or comprehend the ſecret cauſes of my judgements ? And Job 42. 9. 
Hiſt thou an Arm like God ? Asift he ſhould fay , why art thou impatient 2? doſt thou 
think thy (elf able to irive with God ? But that God ſhould puniſh Fob without 
deſert , here is not a word. 

Concerning the blind man , mentioned Fobn 9. his blindneſs was rather a bleſling 
tohim than a puniſhment, being the m2ans to have his Saul illaminated, and to bring, 
him to ſee the face of God in Jeſus Chriſt. The fight of the body is common to 
us with Ants and-Flies , bat the fight of the Soul with the blefſed Angels. We 
read of ome , who have pur out their bodily eyes becauſe they thought they were 
an impediment to fe eye of the Soul. Again , neither he nor his parents were in- 
nocent, being conceived and born in fin and iniquity, Pal 51.5. And in many 
things we offend all, Fam. 3. 2. But our Saviours meaning is evident by the Di- 
ſciples queſtion , ver. 2. They had not fo ſinned, that he ſhould be born blind. 
or they were not more grievous finners than other men , to deſerve an exemplary 
judgement more than they 3 but this corporal blindneſs betel him principally by the 
extraordinary providence of God; for the maniteſtation of his own Glory , in re- 
foring him ro his Sight. So his inſtance halts on both ſides 3 neither was this a pu- 
nihment , nor the blind free from fin. His third inſtance of the death and tor- 
ments of bzaſts, is of no more weight than the two former. The death of brute 
beaſts is not a puniſhment of ſin , but a debt of nature, And though they be often 
ſlaughtered for the uſe of man, yet there is a vatt difference between thole light and 
momentary pangs , and the unſufferable and endle(s pains of hell ; between the 
meer depriving of a creature of a temporal life , and the ſubjeing of it-to eternal 
death 3 I know the Philoſophichal ſpeculations of ſome2 who affirm, that entity is 
better than noa-cntity , that it is better to b2 miſerable, and ſuffer the torments of 
the damned., than to b2 annihilated, and ceaſe to be altogether. This entity which 
they (pzak of, is a Metaphyſical entity abſtract2d from the matter , which is better. 
than non-entity , in reſp:& of ſom? goodneſs, not moral, nor natural , but tran- 
ſcendental,, which accompanies every being. But in the concrete it is far other= 
wiſe, where that of our Saviour often takes place, Matth. 26. 24, Wo wunto that 
man by whom the Son of Mun is betrayed , it bad been good for that man, that he had not 
been born, IT add, that there is an Analogical Juſtice and mercy due even to the 
brute beaſts, Th (halt not muzzle? the mouth of the Ox that treadeth out the Corn, And 
8 )uſt man is merciful to bis beaſt. IE: 

But his greateſt errout is that which' I touched before , to make Juſtice to be the 
proper reſult of Power. Power doth not meaſure and regulate Jultice, but Juſtice 
meaſures and regulates Power. The will of God , and the eternal -Law which is 
in God himſelf, is properly the rule and meaſure of Juſtice, As all goodnefs whe- 
ther Natural or Moral, is a participation of Divine goodneſs, and all created re- 
Qitude is but a participation of Divine reRitude , fo all Laws are but participa- 
tions of the eternal Law, from whence they derive their Power. . The rule of 
Juſtice then'is the ſame both in God and us, but it is in God , as in him that doch 
regulate and meaſure; in us, as in thoſe who are regulated and meaſured. As the 
will of God is immutable , always willing what is juſt and right and good 3 So his 
juſtice likewiſe is immutable. And that individual ation which is juſtly puniſhed 
3 ſiafal in us , cannot polibly proceed from the ſpecial influence and determina-« 
tive power of a juſt cauſe. Sze then how-groſſely T. H. doth underſtand that old 
and true principle , that the will of God is the rule of juſtice , as if by willing things 
n themſelves unjuſt, he dil render them ju, by reaſon of his abſolute dominion 
and 
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and irreſiſtible power. As tire doth atlimilate other things to it felf , and <g11u 
them into the nature of tire, This were to make the eternal Law a [ehj, x 
Sin is defined to be that which is done , or ſaid , or thought contrary to the tteryg} ” 
But by this doCtrine nothing is dune , nor ſaid , nor thought contrary to the nk 
of God. St. Anſelm ſaid molt truly , then the will of man is good and juſt and rig, 
when be wills that which God would bave him to will : but according to this Dos? , 
every man always wills that which God would have him to will. If this he A 
we need not ptay , Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven : TH, hath device 
a new kind of Heaven upon Earth, The worlt is, it is an Heaven without Julkice 
Juſtice is a con'tant and perpetual at of the will, to give every one his own; bat 
to infli& puiiſhment for thoſe things which the Judge himtelf did determine 
and neceflitate tv be done, is not to give every one his own right punitiy ſo 
ſice is a relation of equality and proportion , between the demerit and the gi; 
ſhment 3 but ſuppoſing this opinion of abſolute and univerſal nccellity , therej,,, 
demerit in the Werld, We ufe to fay , that right ſprings from Law and 64 
in this Syllogiſm , evcry Thief ot ght to be puniſhed, theres the Law but 
one is 4 Thief; ther's the fa& , therefore he ought to be you , there is right 
But this opinion of T, H. grounds the right to be puniſhed, neither upon Lay, nor 
upon Fa& , but upon the irreſiltible power of God, Yea, it overturncth nu, 
as in it liesall Law 3 Firſt, the eternal Law, which is the Ordination of Divine 
Wiſdom , by which all cteatures are direted to that end which is convenient f6r 
them. Thatis, not to necellitate them to eternal flames. Then, the Law Far 
ticipated , which is the Ordination of right reaſon, inſtituted for the common 
to ſhew unto trian, what he ought to do, and what he ought not to do. Ty 
what purpdſe is it to ſhew the right way to him, who is drawn and haleda cont 
ry way by Adimantine bonds of inevitable neceſſity ? 

Laſtly , howſoever T. H. cries out , that God cannot fin, yet in truth he makes 
him to be the principal and moſt proper cauſe of all fin. For, he makes him to 
be the cauſe not onely of the Law, and of the ation, but even of the irregularity 
it ſelf, and the difference between the ation and the Law , wherein the very &. 
ſence of fin doth conſiſt, He makes God to determin Davids will , and neceſſitate 
him to kill Urzah. In cauſes Phyſically, and eſſentially ſubordinate , the cauſe of 
the cauſe is evermore the cauſe of the effe. Thele are thoſe deadly fruits which 
ſpring from the poyſonous root of the abſolute neceſlity of all things, which T, H 
feeing, and that neither the ſins of Eſau, nor Pharaoh , nor any wicked perſon do 

7.D. proceed from the operative, but from the permiflive will of God; And that puniſh» 

Proofs of ment is an a of Juſtice, not of Dominion onely, I hope that according to this 

Liberty promiſe he will change his opinion. 

drawnfrom The firſt Argument 'is Herexleum or Baculinum, 'drawn from that pleaſant paſſage 

reaſon. between Zeno and his man 3 The Servant had committed fome pettilarceny , and 

Numb. 13. the Maſter was cudgelling him well for it z The Servant thinks to creep under his 

Arg. 9. Maſters blind-frde , and pleads for himſef; That the neceſſity of deſtiny did compels 
bim to ſteal. The Malter anſwers , the ſame neceſſity of deſtiny compels me to beat thee, 
He that denics Liberty is fitter to be refuted with rodds, than with Arguments, 
untill he confeſs that it is free for him thac beats him either to continue ſtriking , or 
to give over, that 1s, to have true liberty, Rn. 

T. H. Of the Arguments from reaſin , the firſt is, that which bt ſaith, is drawn from Teno's 
beating of bis man which is therefore called Argumentum baculinum, that is to ſay awo0d: 
den Argument. The ftory is this , Zeno het? that all ations were neceſſary , His mai 
therefore beinty for ſome fault beaten , excuſ:d bimſelf upon the neceſſity of it. To avoid 
this excuſe , bis Maſter pleaded likewiſe the neceſſity of beating bim. So that not be that 
maintained, but he that derided the neceſſity of things was beaten , contrary to that be 
would infer , And the Argument was rather withdrawn than drawn from the ſtory. 

7.D. Whethet the Argument be withdrawn 'from the ſtory , or the anſwer withdrawn 
from the Argument , ler the Reader judge, T. H. miſtakes the ſcope of the reaſon, 
the ſirength whereof doth not lie , neicher in the authority of Zeno , a rigid Stoick, 

« which is not worth a button in this cauſe 3 Nor in the Scrvants being an adverlary 
to Stoicall necetfity , for it appears not out of the ſtory, that che Servant did derid: 
[ 
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necelfity , but rather that he pleaded it in good earneſt tor his own uttincation. 
Now inthe ſucceſs of the fray , we were told even now , that no power doth julti- 
fe an aQion, but onely that which is irreliltible. Such was not Zexos. And there- 
fore it advantageth neither of their cauſes , neither that of Zeno, nor this of T. H. 
What if the Servant had taken the ftaffe out ot his Matters hand and beaten him ſound- 
ly, would not the ſame argument have {erved the man, as well as it did the Malter? 
that the necellity of deſtiny did compell him to ſtrike again, Had not Zexo (marted 
jaſtly for his Paradox ? And might not the ſpectators well have taken upthe Judges 
Apothegm, concerning the diſpute between Corax and his Scholar, an ill egg of an 
il bird ? But the ſirength of this Argument lies partly in the ignorance of Zeno , 
that great Champion of necetlity , and the beggarlincls of his cauſe , which ad- 
mitted no'defence but with a Cudgel, No man ( faith the Servant ) ought to be 
beaten for doing that which he is compelled inevitably to do, but I am compelled 
inevitably to ſteal. The major is ſo evident, that it cannot be denyed, It attrong 
man ſhall 'take a weak mans hand per force , and do violence with it to a Third per- 
ſon, he whoſe handis forced , is innocent, and he onely culpable who compelled 
him. The minor was Zenos own Doctrine 3 what anſwer made the great pa- 
tron of deſtiny to his Servant ? very learnedly he denied the concluſion , and cud- 
gelled his Servant , telling him in etfet , that though there was no reaſon why he 


.ſhould be beaten , yet there was a necelſity why he muſt be beaten. And partly, 


in the evident abſurdity of ſuch an opinion which deſerves not to be confuted with 
reaſons, but with rods. There are tour things, faid the Philoſopher , which ought 
not to be called into queſtion , Firſt, ſuch things whereof it is wickedneſs to dqubt; 
as whether the Soul be immortal , whether there be a God, ſuch/an one ſhould not 
be confuted wirh reaſons , but caſt into the ſea , with a milltone about his neck ; as 
un worthy to breath the air , or to behold the light. Secondly, ſuch things as are 
above the capacity of reaſon 3 as among Chriſtians, the myſtery of the Holy Tri- 
nity. Thirdly , ſuch principles as are evidently true 3 as that two and two are 
four in Arithmetick, that the whole is greater than the part in Logick. Fourthly, ſuch 
things as are obvious to the ſenſes z as whether the ſnow be white. He who denicd 
the heat of the fire, was juſtly ſentenced to be ſcorched with fire , and he that denied 
motion, to be beaten until he recanted. So he who denies all liberty from ne- 
cellitations, ſhould be ſcourged untill he become an humble ſuppliant to him that 
whips him , and confe(s , that he hath power, cither to firike , or to hold his 
hand. 

Secondly , this very perſwaſion, that there is no true liberty is able to overthrow 
all Societies and Common wealths in the World. The Laws are unjuſt which pro» 
hibit that which a man cannot pothbly ſhun 3 all conſultations are vain, if every 
thing be either neceſſary or impollible, Who ever deliberated , whether the Sun 
ſhould riſe to morrow , or whether he ſhould fail over mountains? It is to no more 
purpoſe to admoniſh men of underſtanding than fools, children , or madmen , 
If all. things be neceſſary. Praiſes and diſpraiſes , rewards and puniſhments are as 
vain as they are undeſcrved , it there be no liberty, All Counſels, Arts, Arms, 
Books, Inſtruments, are ſuperfluous and fooliſh , it there be no liberty 3 in vain 
we labour, in vain we ſtudy, in vain we take Phylick, in vain we have Tutours 
to inſtrut us, if all things come to paſs alike , whether we fleep or wake, whe- 
ther we be idle or induſtrious, by unalterable neceihity, But it is ſaid, that though 
future events be certain, yet they are unknown to us. And therefore we prohibit, 
deliberate, admoniſh, praiſe, diſpraiſe, rewatd , puniſh , ſtudy , labour , and 
uſe means. Alas, how ſhould our not knowing of the event be a ſufficient mo- 
tive to us, to uſe the means, ſo long as we believe the event is already certainly 
determined , and can no more be changed by all our endeavours, than we can ftay 
the courſe of Heaven with our finger , or add a cubit to our ſtature ? Suppoſe it be 
unknown, yet it is certain, -We cannot hope to alter the courſe of things by ourla- 
bours 3 let the neceſſary canſes do their work, we have no remedy but patience , 
and ſhrug up the Shoulders. Either allow liberty , or deſtroy all Socicties. 

The Second Argument is taken from certain inconveniences which be thinks would fol- 
low ſuch an opinion. Tt is tru?, that ill uſe may be made of it, and therefore your Lord- 
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ſhip and 7. D. ought ar my requeſt 10 keep private 5 that ] ſay bere of tt, Ft the INoMAs 
veriences are indeed none and what uſe ſoever be made of truth , yet truth is 1ru4), and 
now the queſtion is not what is fit tobe preached, but what is true, The firtt 7 ele 
ence he ſays , is this, that Laws which prohibite any atiion are then unjuſt, Th, a 
that all conſultations are vain. The Third, that admonitions 10 men of underſtz,d,,, = 
of no more uſe than to fools, Children and mad-men. The Fourth, that praiſe, Gf. 
reward aad puniſhment are in vain. The Fifth , that Cou:ſels, Arts, Arms Books 
Iiftraments, Study , Tutours , Medicines are tn tain. To nhich arpument expel 
AO : Ll "put ng 

T ſhould anſwer by ſaying , that the ignorance of the event were enough 10 make y; I. 
means, be adds ( as it were a reply to my anſwer foreſeen ) theſe words, A1,, "vor 
ſhould our not kaowing the event be a ſuſfcient motive to make us uſe the mean ; wheres 
in be ſaith right , but my anſwer is not that which he expcf@:th, IT anſwer 

Firſt , that the nic&ſſity of an atiion doth not make the Law which prohibits 4 whinl 

To let paſs , that not the neceſſity , but the will to break the Liw makgeth the ating my 
becauſe the Law regardeth the will , and no other precedent cauſes of aflior, J41q ;, lt 
paſs, that no Law can be poſſibly unjuſt , in as much as every man makgs by bis conſent 
the Law be is bound to kgep , and which conſequently muſt be juſt , unleſi a man c,, he 
unjuſt to kimſelf , T ſay , what necſſary cauſe ſnever preceeds an ation, yet if the ana 
be forbidden , be that doth it wilingly may juſtly be puniſht. For Inſtance , ſuppoſe 

. the Law on pain of death prohibit ftealmg , and there be a man who by the ſtrength of 
temptation is neceſſitated 10 fleal , and is thereupon put to death , does not this puniſhmens 
deter others from theft ? is it not a cauſe that others ſteal not ? doth it not frame ayg make 
their will to juſtice ? to make the Law 15 therefore to make a cauſe of juſtice, and ty ne 
ceſſitate juſtice , and conſequently it is no injuſtice to make ſuch a Law. 

The inſtitution of the Law is not to grieve the delinquent for that which is paſſed, and 
not to be undone , but to make bim and others juſt , that elſe would not be ſo. Aud reſſe= 
Geth not the evil aft paſt , but the good to come. In ſo much as without this grod intention 
of future , no paſt aft of a delinquent could juſtifie his kiling in the Fobt of God. But 
you will ſay , how iz it juſt to kill one man to amend anothes , if what were done were ne- 
ceſſary ? To this T anſwer, that men are juſtly killed , not for that their aGions are wet 
neceſſitated , but that they are ſpared and preſerved , becquſe they are not noxious : for 
where there is no Law , there no kiling , nor any thing elſe can be unjuſt. And by tle 
right of nature we deſtroy , without being unjuſt, all that is noxious , both beaſts and men, 
And for beaſts we kill them juſtly, when we do it in order to our own preſervation, And 
yet ]. D. confeſſeth , that their aflions , as being onely ſpcntaneous and not free , are all 
neceſſitated and determined , 10 that one thing which they ſhall do. For men , when we 
make Societies or Commonwealths , we lay down our right to kill, excepting in certain 
caſes , as murther , theft , or other offenſ:ve allions ; So that the right which the Com- 
monwealth hath to put a man to death for Crimes , is not created by the Law, but remsins 
from the firſt right of nature , which every man hath 10 preſerve himſelf, for that the Liw 
doth not take that right away, in caſe of criminals mho, wire by Law excepted, 
Men are not therefore put to death , or puniſhed for that their theft proceedeth from eltfion, 
but becauſe it was noxious and contrary to mens freſervation, and the puniſhment condu- 
cing to the preſervation of the reſt. In. as much as to puniſh thoſe that do voluntary hurt, and 
none elſe , frameth and maketh mens wills ſuch as men would have them. And thus it 
is plain , that from neceſſity of a voluntary aflion cannot be inferred the injuſtice of the 
Law that forbiddeth it , or of the Magiſtrate that puniſheth i. 

Secondly, T deny that it makes conſultations to be in vain;\ *tis the conſultation that 
cauſeth a man, and nectſſitateth him to chooſe to do one #hing rather than another, $0 that 
unleſs a man ſay, that cauſe to be in vain , which neceſſitateth the effet , be canyot in 
fer the ſuperfluouſueſs of conſultation out of the neceſſity. of the ele&ion proceeding from it 
But it ſeems he reaſons thus , If I muſt needs do this rather than that, then T ſhall dothis 
rather than that, , though I conſult not at all; which is a falſe propoſition, a falſe con- 
ſequence , and no better tha# this , If T ſhall live till to morrow , T ſhall live till to morrow, 
though T run my ſelf through with a Sword to day. If there be a neceſſity that an aGimi 
ſpall be done,or that any effeft ſhall be brought to paſs, it does not therefore folow, that there 
is nothing neceſſarily required as a means to bring it to paſs, And therefore rohen it is de- 


termined, that one thing ſhallbe choſen before another, *tis determined allo for what c.ujt : 
ſha 
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choſen, which cauſe ſor the moſt part is deliberation or conſultation. And therefore conſultation 
i ah in vain and indeed the leſs in vain , by how much the eleflion is more 1 ceſſitated, 

The ſame anſwer is to be given t» the third ſuppoſed inconveniency namely, that admo- 
Hons are 18 04H » for admonitions are parts of conſultations, The Admonitor being a 
Connſailer for the time, t0 bim that is admoniſhed. 

The Fourth pretended inconveniency is, that praiſe and diſpraiſe, reward and puniſh- 
ment will be in 04. To which T anſwer , that for praiſe and diſpraiſe , they depend nox 
it all on the neceſſity of the ation praiſed or diſpraiſed. For , what is it elſe to praiſe , 
but to ſay 4 thing 15 good ? Good, Tſay for me , or for ſome body elſe , or for the State 
nd Commonwealth, and what is it t0 ſay an attion is good, but to ſay it is as I would wiſh 
of 48 another would have it, or aceording to the willof the State , that is to ſay according to 
Law ? Does ]. D. think that no aflion can pleaſe me or bim or the Common-realth , that 
eed from neceſſity ? 

Things may be therefore neceſſary , and yet praiſeworthy , as alſo neceſſary , and yet dif- 

praiſed, aud neither of both in vain , becauſe praiſe and diſpraiſe , and likewiſe reward 

and puniſhment , do by example make and conform the will to good or evil. It was a very 

great praiſe in my opinon , that Velleius Paterculus gives Cato , where he ſays , he was 
wd by nature , Et quia aliter eſſe non potuir, 

The Fift and Sixt inconvenence , that Counſels, Arts, Arms, Books, Inſtruments . 
Study, Medicines , and the like, would be ſuperfluous , the ſame anſwer ſerves that tg 
the former 3 that is to ſay , that this conſequence , if the effeft ſhall neceſſarily come to 

;, then it ſhall come to paſs without its cauſe, is a falſe one. And thoſe things named, 
Conſels , Arts, Arms , &c. are tbe cauſes of thoſe effefis. 

Nothing is more familiar with T. H. than to decline an argument. But I will 
put it into form for him. The firſt inconvenience is thus preſſed. Thoſe Laws era 
ujuſt and Tyrannical , which do preſcribe things abſolutely impoſlible in them- 
flves tobe done, and puniſh men for not doing of them. But ſuppoſing T. H. his 
opinion of the neceſlity of all things to be true , all Laws do preſcribe abſolute im- 
pollibilities to be done , aud puniſh men for not doing of them. The former pro- 
poſition is ſo clear , that it cannot be denied. Juſt Laws are the Ordinances of 
ripht reaſon , but thoſe which preſcribe abſolute impolhbilities, are not the Ordi- 
nances of right teaſon. Jult Laws are inſtituted for the publick good , but thoſe 
Laws which preſcribe abſolute impoltbilities are not inſtituted for the pablick good. 

uſt Laws do ſhew unto a man what is to be done, and what is to be ſhunned ; 

t thoſe things which preſcribe impollbilities, do not dire&> a man what he is to 
1nd what he is to ſhun. The Minor is as evident 3 for if his opinion be true all a- 
Qions, all transgrellions are determined antecedently inevitably to be done, by a na- 
tural and neceſſary flux of extrinſecal cauſes, Yea , even the will of man, and 
the reaſon it (elf is thus determined. And therefore whatſoever Laws do preſcribe 
any thing to be done which is not done, or to be left undone which is done , do 
preſcribe abſolute impollibilitics , and puniſh men for not doing of impolhbilities. 
I” all his anſwer there is not one word to this argument , but onely to the con- 
duſion, He faith , that not the neceſſity , but the will to break the Law makes the a- 
fon unjuf#, 1 ask what makes the will to break the Law, is it not his necellity ? 
What gets he by this ? A perverſe will cauſeth injuſtice , and necellity cauſeth per- 
verſe will. He faith , the Law regardeth the will , but not the precedent cauſes ty 4a- 
dion. To what propoſition , to what term is this anſwer ? he neither denies , 
nor diſtinguiſheth. Firlt , the queſtion here is not what makes ations to be unjuſt. 
But what makes1laws to be unjult ? So his anſwer is impertinent. It is likewiſe untrue, 
for Firſt, that will which the Law regards, is not ſuch a will as T. H. imagineth. It is 
afree will, not a determined, neceſſitated will, a rational will, not a brutiſh will. Se- 
condly, the Law doth loo's upon -precedent cauſes as well as the voluntarine(s of the 
ation, If a Child before he be ſeven years old, or have the uſe of reaſon, in ſume Chil- 
dih quarrel do willingly ſtab another, whereof we have ſeen experience, yet the Law 
looks not upon it as an act of Murder , becauſe there wanted a power to delibe- 
nte, and conſequently true liberty. Man-ſlaughter may be as voluntary as Mur- 
derand commonly more voluntary, becauſe being done in hot blood, there is the le(s 
reluctation, yet the Law conſiders,that the tormer is done out ot ſome ſudden patlion 
Kkkk without 
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without ſerious dclibcration,and the other out of prepenſed malice,and delire of reveng < 
andtherefore condemns murder as more wiltul and more puniſhable than manſlaugh | 
He faith , that no Law can poſſibly be unjuſt And I lay , that this is to deny '» 
concluſion 3 which deſerves no reply; but to give him ſatisfaction , 1 wijj follo. 
him in this alſo. 1t he intended no more , but that unjuſt Laws are not Gemuiye 
Laws; nor. bind to active obedience, becauſe they are not the Ordinations © 
right reaſon, nor inſtituted tor the Common good, nor preſcribe that which «, h 
to be done, he ſaid truly , but nothing at all to his purpoſe. But if he inteng (235 
he doth) that there are no Laws de fatto , which are the ordinances of reaſon ex. 
ring , inſtitutcd for the common hurt , and preſcribing that which Ought not tohe 
done, he is much miſtaken. Pharaobs Law to drown the Male Children oF tþ. 
Iraelites, Exod. 11. 22, Nebuchadnezzars Law, that whoſoever did not fall dow; 
and worſhip thc Golden Image which he had ſct up , ſhould be caſt into the hery 
furnace , Daniel 3. 4. Dariws his Law , that whoſoever ſhould ask a Petition cf 
any God or man, tor thirty days, fave of the King , ſhould be caſt into the Den 
of Lions, Da#.6.7. Abaſherus his Law , to deſtroy the Fewiſh Nation, 1044 
and branch , Eſther, 3. 13. The Phariſees Law, that whoſoever conlefſed Chyig 
ſhould be excommunicated , Fohn 9. 22. Were all unjuſt Laws. ; 

The ground of this errour is as great an errour it felt { ſuch an art he hath learr- 
ed of repacking Paradoxcs ) which is this, That every man makes by bis conſent the 
Law which he is bound to keep : It this were true , it would preſerve them , if not 
from being unjult, yet from being injurious: but it is not true, The poſitive Lay 
of God, contained in the Old and New Teftarnent The Law of Nature, writ. 
ten in our hcarts by the Finger of Godz The Laws of Conquerors , Who comein 
by the power of the Swordz The Laws of our Anceſtours , Which were made be- 
fore we were born , do all oblige us to the ob{crvation of them , yet to none of all 
theſe did we give our actual conſent. Over and above all theſe exceptions, he 
builds upon a wrong foundation , that all Magiſtrates at firſt, were eleQive, The 
firſt Governours were Fathers of Families 3 and when thoſe petty Princes could not 
afford competent protection and ſecurity to their ſubje&s, many of them did reſign 
their ſeveral and reſpective intercits into the hands of one joyntFather of theCountrey, 

And though his ground had been true , that all firſt Legiſlators were ec&ive, 
which is falſe , yet his ſuperſiruQures fails, tor it was done in hope and truſt that 
they would make juſt Laws. If Magiſtrates abuſe this truſt, and deceive the hopes 
of the people , by making Tyrannical Laws, yet it is without their conſent. A 
precedent truſt doth not juſtific the ſubſequent errours and abuſes of a Truſtee, He 
who is ducly cle&ced a Legiſlator, may exerciſe his Legiſlative power unduely, 
The peoples implicite conſent doth not render the Tyrannical Laws of their Legj- 
flators to be juſt. 

But his chicfeſt anſwer is , that an ation forbidden , though it proceed from neceſſary 
cauſes, yet if it were done willingly , it may be juſtly puniſhed , which accordingto his 
cuitom he proves by an inſtance 3 A man neceſſitated to ſteal by the ſtrength of temptati- 
on , yerif beſteal wilingly , is juſtly put to death, Here are two things, and both 
of them untrue, 

Firſt, He failes in his aſſertion. Indeed we ſuffer juſtly for thoſe neceſlities which 
we our ſelves have contracted by our own fault, but not for extrinſecal,antecedent 
neceſfities , which were impoſed upon us without our fault, If that Law do not 
oblige to puniſhment which is not intimated , becauſe the Subje& is invincibly ig- 
norant of it : how much {cſs that Law which preſcribes abſolute impoflibilities,ur- 
leſs perhaps invincible necellity be not as ſtrong a plea as invincible ignorance. That 
which he adds, if it Were done willingly , though it be of great moment, if it be 
rightly underſtood , yet in his ſenſe , that is, if a mans will be not in his own «- 
ſpotion, and if bis wiling do not come npon him according to bis will , nor according 
to anything elſe in bis power , it weighs not half ſo many as the leaſt Feather in all his 
Horſc-load. For it that Law be unjuſt and Tyrannical which commands a man to 
do that which is impotlible for him to do, then that Law is likewiſe unjuſt and 
Tyrannical, which commands him to will that which is impothble for him to wil. 

Secondly , his inftance ſuppolcth an untruth, and isa plain begging, og 
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queltion. No man is extrinlecally , accidentally and irreſiſtibly necellitated by rem- 

ration to ſteal. The Devil may (ollicite us, but he cannot neceilitate us. He hat! 
a faculty of perſwading , but not a power of compelling, Nos rznem habemys , ſpi- 
ritus flammam ciet , as Nazianzen, He blows the coles, but the hire is our own, 
Mordet duntaxat ſeſe in fauces ilius objicientem , as St. Auſtin , he bites not until we 
thruſt our (elves into his mouth. He may propoſe , he may ſuggeſt, but he cannot 
move the will effeively, Reſiſt the Devil, and be will flie from you , Jam. 4, 7. By 
Faith we are able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. Eph. 6.16. And it Sathan 
who can both propoſe the object , and choole out the fitteſt times and places, to 
work upon our frailties , and can ſuggelt reaſons, yet cannot neceilitate the will 
(which is moſt certain , ) then much leſs can outward objects do it alone. They 
have no natural efficacy to determin the will. Well may they be occaſions, but they 
cannot be cauſes of evil, The (enlitive appetite may engender a proclivity to itea} , 
but not a neceſlity to ſteal. And it it ſhould produce a kind of neceitity , yet it is 
but moral , not Natural 3 Hypothetical, not Abſolute; Cocxiſtent , not antece- 
dent from out ſelves , nor extrinſecal. This necellity , or rather proclivity, was 
kee in its cauſes , we our ſelves by our own negligence in not oppoling our pailions 
when we ſhould , and might, have freely given it a kind of Dominion over us; 
Admit that ſome ſuddain patlions may and ao extraordinarily ſurpriſe us; and there- 
fore we ſay motus primo primi,, the firſt motions are not always in Our power , nei- 
ther are they free , yet this is but very rarely , and it is our own fault that they do 
ſurpriſe us. Neither doth the Law puniſh the firſt motion to theft , but the ad- 
riſed a& of ficaling. The intention makes the Thief, But of this more largely , 
Numb. 25. 

He ods moreover , that the Law is a cauſe of Fuſtice , that it frames the wills 
of men 10 juſtice , and that the puniſhment of one doth conduce to the preſervation of many. 
All this is moſt true, of a juſt Law juſtly Executed. But this is no god-a-mercy to, 
LH. his opinion of abſolute neceffity. If all ations, and all events be pre- 
determined Naturally , Neceſlarily , Extrinſecally , how ſhould the Law frame men 
morally to good actions? He leaves nothing for the Law to do, but either that 
which is done already , or that which is impoilible to be done. Ifa man be chain- 
ed to every individual act which he doth, and from every a& which he doth not, by 
indiſolvible bondsof inevitable necelfity , how ſhould the Law cither deter him or 
fame him? If a Dog be chained falt to a polt , the ſight of a rod cannot draw him 
from it. Make a Thouſand Laws, that the fice (hall not burn, yet it will burn. 
And whatſoever men do ( according to T, H. ) they doit as neceſſarily , as the firs 
burneth, Hang up a Thouſand Thieves , and it a man be determined inevitably to 
ſteal, he mult ſteal notwithltanding. 

He adds , that the ſufferings impoſed by the Law upon delinquents , reſpeft not the 
evil att paſt, but the good to come, and that the putting of a delinquent to death by the 
Magiſtrate for any crime whatſoever , cannot be juſtified beforc God , except there be a real 
intention to benefit others by bis example, The truth is, the puniſhing of delinquents 
by Law , reſpeQeth both the evil ac paſt , and the good to come. The ground 
of it, is the evil a& paltz the ſcope or end of it, is the good to come, The end 
without the ground cannot juſtihe the att. A bad intention may make a good a= 
Qion bad 3 but a good intention cannot make a bad ation good. It is not Law- 
ful to do evil , that good may come of it, nor to puniſh an innocent perſon for 
the admonition of others 3 that is to fall into a certain crime , for fear of an un- 
certain. Again, though there were no other end of penalties inflicted, neither pro- 
batory , nor caſtivgatory , nor exemplary , but onely vindicatory , to fatisric the 
Law, out of a Zeal of Juſtice , by giving to every one his own, yet the action is 
Juſt and warrantable. Killing , as it is conſidered in it ſelf without all undue cir- 
cumſtances , was never prohibited to the Lawful Magiſtrate , who is the Vicegerent 
or Lieutenant of God, from whom he derives his power of Life and Death. 

I, H hath one plea more. Asa drowning man catcheth at every Bulruſh , fo he 
lays hold on every pretence to ſave a deſperate cauſe. But firſt, it is worth our ob- 
{ervation to ſee how oft he changeth ſhapes in this one particular, Firſt, he told us, 
taazit was the irreſiſtible power of God that juſtifies all his aftions, though he 

Kkkk 2. com- 
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command one thing openly , and plot another thing ſccretly , though «be th, 
cauſeznot onely of the action, but alſo of the irregularity, though ke both give bo 
ower.to a& and dctermine this power to evil, as well as good; thovgh h; punich 
the Creatures, for doing that which he bimſelt did necetfitate them ro du. By bo 
ing prefſed with reaſon, that this is tyrannical 3 Firlt, to nccellitate a mian to gy hi; 
will, and then to puniſh him for doing of it , he leaves this pretence in the olain 
field, and flies to a ſecond. That theretore a man is juſily puniſhed , tor that which 
he was neceſsitated to do , becauſe the act was voluntary on his part. This hah 
more ſhew of reaſon than the former, if he did make the will of man to be jn þic 
own diſpoſition , but maintaining , that the will is irrefiltibly determined toFG1 
whatſoever it doth will, the injuſtice and abſurdity is the ſame; Firlt, to necelsitate 
a man to will, and then to puniſh him tor willing. The dog onely bites the fone 
which is thrown at him with a ſtrange hand, but they make the fir{t cauſe tg Puniſh 
the inſtrument, for that which is his own proper act. Wherefore not being (atished 
with this, he calts it off, and flies to his third ſhift, Men are not puniſhed ( (aith he ) 
therefore, becauſe their theft proceeded from eleflion (that is, becauſe it was willingly 
done, for to Ele& and Will, faith he , are both one; Is not this to blow hot and 
cold with the ſame breath ? ) but becauſe it was noxious and contrary to mens preſery;. 
tion, Thus far he faith true , that every creature by the inltin& of nature, ſeeks tg 
preſerve it ſelf; caſt water into a duſty place, and it contracts it ſelf into little globes 
that-is, to preſerve it ſelf. And thoſe who are noxious in the eye of the Law _- 
juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execution of 'the Law is committed; but the 
Law accounts no perſons noxious, but thoſe who are noxious by their own fault, 
It puniſheth not a thorn for pricking, becauſe it is the nature of the thorn, and it 
can do no otherwiſe nor a child before it have the uſe of reaſon. If one ſhould take 
mine hand perforce, and give another a box on the ear with it, my hand isnoxi- 
,ous, bur the Law puniſheth the other who is faulty. And therefore he hath reaſon 
to propoſe the Queſtion, how it is juſt to kill one man to amend another , if be who kiled 
did nothing but what be was neceſsitated to do, He might as well demand how it is 
lawful to murther a company of innocent Infants to makea Bath of their lukewarm 
blood, for curing the Leprofic. It had been a more rational way 3 Firlt, to have de- 
monſtrated that it is ſo, and then to have queſtioned why it is fo. His Aſection it 
ſelf is but a dream, and the reaſon which he gives of it why it is ſo, is a dream ofa 
dream. | 
The ſum of it is this; That where there is no Law there no killing or any thing ele cs 
be unjuſt ; that before the conſtitution of Commonwealths every man had power to kill a 
nother , if be conceived bim to be hurtful to bim 3, that at the conſtitution of Common 
wealths, particular men lay down this right in part, and in part reſerve it to them- 
ſelves , as in caſe of theft , or Murder. That the right which the Commonwealth hath to 
put a malefatior to death is not created by the Law , but remaineth from the fir|t right of 
Nature , which every man bath to preſerve bimſelf,, that the killing of men in this caſe 
is as the kiling of beaſts in order to our own preſervation, This may well be called 


-firinging ot Paradoxes, 


But firſt, there never was any ſuch time, when mankind was without Governors 


| and Laws, and Socictics, Paternal Government was in the World from the begin- 


ning, and the Law of Nature, There might be ſometimes a root of ſuch batbarous 
Theeviſh Brigants, in ſome rocks, or defarts, or odd corners of the World , but it 
was an abuſe and a degeneration from the nature of man , who is a political crea- 
ture. This ſavage opinion refic&s too much upon the honour of mankind. 
Secondly, There never was a time when it was Lawtul ordinarily for private men 
to kill one another for their own preſervation. It God would have had men live 
like Wild Beaſts, as Lyons, Bears or Tygers, he would have armed them with 


' horns , or Tusks , or Talons , or Pricksz but cf all creatures man is born molt 


naked , without any weapon to defend himſelf, becauſe God had provided a bet- 


| ter means of (ccurity for him , that is , the Magiltrate. 


Thirdly, that right which private men have to preſerve themſelves, though it 
be with the killing of another , when they are ſet upon to be murdered or robbed, 


is not a remainder or a reſerve of ſome greater power which they: have reſigned, 
but 


————_ 
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(ea priviledge which God hath given them, in caſe of extreme danger and 1n- 
vincible neceility, that when they cannot poltibly have recourſe to the ordinary re- 
medy , that is, the Magiſtrate, every man becomes a Magiltrate to himſelt, 

Fourthly , nothing can give that which it never had; the people , whileſt they 
were a diſperſed rabble ( which in ſome odd caſes, might happen to be ) never had 
witly the power of Life and Death , and theretore they could not give it by their 
de&ion. All that they do is to prepare the matter , but it is God Almighty , that 
:nfuſcth the Soul of power. 

Fiſthly and Laſtly, I am ſorry to hear a man of reaton and parts to compare the 
murdering of men with the ſlaughtering of brute bealts. The elements are tor the 
Plants, the Plants for the brute beaſts , the brute beaſts for man. When God in- 
larged his former grant to man, and gave him liberty to cat the fleſh of the Crea- 
tares for his ſuſtenance , Gen. 9.3. Yet man is cxprelly excepted , ver. 6. who ſo 
ſeddeth mans bloud , by man ſh:ll bis blood be ſhed. And the reaſon is afligned , for 
in the image of God made be man. Bcfore fin entred into the World, or before any crea- 
tares were hurtful, or noxious to man, he had dominion over them , as their Lord: 
and Maſter. And though the poſſetlion of this Soveraignty- be loſt in part, for 
the fin of Man , which made not onely the Creatures to Rebel , but alſo the infe- 
riour faculties , to Rebel againſt the Superiour , from whence it comes, that one 
man is hurtful to another , yet the Dominion ſtill remains; wherein we may obſerve 
how ſweetly the Providence of God doth temper this Crofs, that though the ſtrong 
> creatures have withdrawn their obedience, asLions and Bears, to ſhew that 
man hath loſt the excellency of his Dominion, and the weakeſt creatures, as flies 
and gnats, to ſhew into what a degree of contempt he is fallen, yet ſtill the moſt 
profitable and uſeful creatures , as Sheep and Oxen, do in ſome degree retain their 
chedience. 

The next Branch of his anſwer concerns conſultations , which ( faith he ) are 
ut ſuperfluous, though all things come to , paſs neceſſarily, becauſe they are the cauſe 
which doth neceſſitate the effeft, and the means to bring it to paſſl, We were told Numb. 
11, that the laſt dictate of right reaſon was but as the laſt feather which breaks the 
Horſes back. It is well, yet that «caſon hath gained ſome command again, and 
6 become at leaſt a Quarter-maſter, Certainly it any thing under God have power 
to determin the will, it is right reaſon. But I have ſhewed ſufficiently , that 
reaſon doth not determin the will Phyſically , nor abſolutely 3 much leſs extrinſes 
ally, and antecedently , and therefore it makes nothing for that necellity which 
TH hath undertaken to prove. He adds farther, that as the end is neceſſary , ſo are 
the means 3 and when it is determined , that one thing ſhall be choſen before another , it is 
determined alſo for what cauſe it ſhall be choſen, All which is truth, but not the whole 
truth 3 for as God ordains means for all ends, fo he adapts and fits the means to 
their reſpective ends, free means to tree ends, contingent means to contingent ends, 
neceſſary means to neceſſary ends, whereas T. H. would have all means , all ends , 
to be neceſſary. If God hath fo ordered the World , that a man vught to uſe and 
may freely uſe thoſe means of good : which he doth neglect, not by virtue of God3z 
decree , but by his own faultz If a man. uſe thoſe mcans of evil, which he ought 
not to uſe, and which by Gods decree, he had power to forbear; It God have lett to 
man in part the free managery of human affairs, and to that purpoſe hath endow- 
ed him with underſtanding , then conſultations are of uſe ,. then provident care is 
needful, then it concerns him to uſe the means. But if God have {o ordered this 
World., that a man cannot, it he would , negle& any means of good , which by 
virtue of Gods decree it is po{lible for himto uſe , and that he cannot pollibly ufc 
any means of evil , but thoſe which are irrcfiſtibly and incvitably impoſed upon him 

yan antecedent decree, then not only conſultations are vain, but that noble faculty of 
reaſon it ſelf is vain : do we think that we can help God Almighty to do his pruper 

work? In vain we trouble our ſelves, in vain we take care to uſe thoſe means, 
which are not in our power to uſe, or not to uſe. And this is that which was 
contained in my Proleplis or prevention of his anſwer, though he be plcafed both to 
diforder it, and to ſilence it. We cannot hope by our labours, to alter the courſe 
o things ſet down by God , let him perform his decree, let the neceſſary cauſes do 
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their work. If we be thoſe cauſes, yet weare not in our own diſpolition *s 
muſt do what we are ordained to do, and more we cannot do. Man hath n, k, 
medy but patience , and ſhrug up the ſhoulders. This is the DoQrine flows "oe 
this Opinion of abſolute necellity. Let us ſuppoſe the great Wheel of the Clock 
which ſets all the little Wheels a going ,” to be as the Decree of God , and that h 
motion of it were perpetual infallible trom an intrinfecal principle , even as Gods 
decree is Infallible , Eternal , All-ſuffcient. Let us ſuppoſe the leſſer Wheels whe 
the Second cauſes, and that they do as certainly follow the motion of the great 
Wheel, without mitling or ſwerving in the leaſt degree , as the ſecond cauſes 9, 
purſue the determination of the firſt cauſe. I defire to know in this caſe what cauſ 
there is to call a Council of Smiths , toconſult and order the motion of that which 
ordered and determined betore their hands. Are men wiſer than God? yet all me 
know that the motion of the leſſer Wheels is a neceſſary means to make the Clock 
ſtrike, 

But he tells me in great ſadneſs, that my argument is juſt like this other; If T fhal live 
till to morrow, T ſhall live till to morrow , though I run my ſclf through with a ſword v day 
which ſaith be, is afalſe conſequence and a falſe propoſition, Truly, if by running through, 
he underſtands killingrit is a falſe, or rather a fooliſh propoſition, and implies 2 cog- 
tradition, To live till to morrow, and to day to dye, are inconſiſtent, But by his 
favour, this is not my conſequence , but this is his own opinion. He would per- 
ſwade us , that it is abſolutely neceſſary , that a man ſhall live till to morrow, and 
yer that it is pothble that he may kill himſelf to day. My Argument is this, If 
there be a Liberty and poſhibility for a man to kill himſelf to day, then it is not ah- 
folutely neceſſary , that he ſhall live til to morrow 3 but there is ſuch a Liberty 
therefore no ſuch necetlity. And the conſequence which I make here is this. Ifit 
be abſolutely neceſſary , that a man ſhall live till to morrow , then it is vain and 
ſuperfluous for him to conſult and deliberate , whether he ſhould die to day, or 
not. And this is a true conſequence : the _ of his miſtake is this, that though 
it be true, that a man may kill himſelfto day, yet upon the ſuppoſition of 62d 
ſolute neccllity it is impothble. Such Heterogeneous arguments and inſtances he 
produceth, which are half builded upon our true grounds, and the other half upon 
his falſe grounds. 

The next Branch of my Argument concerns admonitions, to which he givts ng 
new anſwer , and therefore I need not make any new reply; ſaving only totell him, 
that he miſtakes my argument 3 I ſay not only, it all things be neceſſary, then ad- 
monitions are in vain, but if all things be neceſſary, then it is no more purpoſe to 
admoniſh men of underſtanding than fools, children, or mad-men. That they do 
admoniſh the one and not the other , is confeſſedly true 3 and noreaſon under Hes 
ven can be given for it but this , that the former have the uſe of reaſon, and true 
Liberty , with a Dominion over their own actions , which Children , Fools and 
Mad-men have not. X 

Concerning praiſe and difpraile, he inlargeth himſelf. The ſcope ofhis diſcourſe is 
that things neceſiary may be praiſe-worthy. There is no doubt of it , but withal their 
praiſe refles upon the free agent , as the praiſe of the ſtatue refles upon the work- 
man who madeit. To praiſe @ thing ( faith he ) is to ſay, it is good, True, but 
this goodneſs is not a Metaphyſical goodneſs, fo the worſt of things , and whatſo- 
ever hath a being, is good. Nor a natural goodneſs; the praiſe of that paſſeth who- 
ly to the Author of Nature 3 God ſaw all that he had made, and it was very good. 
But a moral goodneſs, or a goodneſs of actions rather than of things. The mo- 
ral goodneſs of an ation is the conformity of it with right reaſon. The moral & 
vil of an ation, is the difformity of it , and the alienation of it from right reaſon. 
It is moral praiſe and diſpraiſe which we ſpeak of here. To praiſe any thing m0- 
rally, is to ſay, it is morally good , that is , conformable to right reaſon. The 
moral 1iſpraiſe of a thing is to ſay, it is morally bad , or diſagreeing from the rule 
of right rexſ91, So moral praiſe is from the good uſe of Liberty, moral 
diſpraiſe from the bad uſe of Liberty: but if all things be neceſſary , than moral Li- 
berty is quite taken away, and with it all true praiſc and diſpraifſe. Whereas T. B. 


adds , that to ſay a thing is good, is 10 ſay, it is as I would wiſh , or as another _ 
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wiſh , 07 4 another would wiſh , or as the State would bave it , or according to the Law 
of the Land , he miſtakes infinitely. He and another , and the State , may all wiſh 
that which is not really goo, but only in appearance, We do often with what is 
profitable,or delightful, without regarding ſo much as we ought what is honeſt. And 
though the will ot the State where we live, or the Law of the Land do de- 
ſerve great conſideration, yet it is no infallible rule of moral goodnefs, And there- 
fore to his queſtion , whether nothing that proceeds from neceſſity can pleaſe me , 1 an- 
ſwer , yes- The burning ot the hre pleaſeth me when I am cold; And I ay, it is 

ood fire , Or a creature created by God, for my uſe, and for my good: Yet 1 
do not mean to attribute any moral goodneſs to the fire, nor give any moral praiſe 
toit, as if it were in the power of the hre it ſelf, either to communicate its heat , 
or to ſuſpend it , but I praiſe firſt the Creator-of the tire , and then him who pro- 
vided it. As for the praiſe which Vellejus Paterculus gives Cato : that he was good 
by nature , & quia aliter eſſe non potuit, it hath more of the Orator than either of 
the Theologian or Philoſopher in it. Man in the State of innocency did fall and 
become evil , what priviledge hath Cato more than he ? No, by his leave. Nar- 
ratw & priſci Catonis. Spe mero caluiſſe virtu;. Bu t the true meaning is, that he was 
naturally of a good temper, not {o prone to ſome kind of vices as others werez This 
is to praiſe a thing , not an action , naturally, not morally. Socrates was not of 
ſo good a natural temper , yet proved as good a man; the more his praiſe , by 
how much the difficulty was the more to conform his diſorderly appetite to right 
reaſon. 

Concerning reward and puniſhment , he faith not a word, but only that they 
fame and conform the will to good , which hath been ſufficiently anſwered. They 
ſo indeed , but it his opinion were true, they could not do ſo, But becauſe 
ny aim is not only to anſwer T. H. but alſo to fatisfie my (elf; though it be not ur- 
xd by him, yet I do acknowlelge , that I find fome improper and analogical re- 
wrds and puniſhments uſed to brute beaſts, as the hunter rewards his dog , the 
Malter of the Coy-duck whipps her , when (he returns without company. And if 
the true , which he affirm2th a little before, that I have confeſſed , that the ations 
of brute beaſts are all neceſſitated and determined to that one thing which they ſhall do 
the difficulty is increaſed. 

But firſt , my ſaying is miſalledged, I faid that ſome kinds of ations which 
are moſt excellent in brate beaſts, and make the greateſt ſhew of reaſon , as the 
Bees working their honey , and the Spiders weaving their Webbs , are yet done 
without any conſultation , or deliberation, by a meer inftin& of nature , and by 
adetermination of their fancies , to theſe ouly kinds of works. But 1 did never 
fy, I could not fay , that all their individual aCtions are neceſſary , and antece- 
deatly determined in their cauſes, as what days the Bees ſhall flic abroad, and what 
days and hours each Bee ſhall keep in the Hive, how often they (hall fetch in Thyme 
ona day, and from whence. Theſe actions and the like , though they be not tree, 
becauſe brute beaſts want reaſon to deliberate, yet they are contingent , and there- 
fore not neceſſary. 

Secondly , 1 do acknowledge , that as the fancies of ſome brute creatures are de- 
termined by nature , to ſome rare and exquiſite works; ſoin others , where it finds 
anatural propenſion , Art which is the imitator of Nature , may frame and form 
them according to the will of the Artiſt, to ſome particular a&ionsand ends, as we ſee 
in Stting-dogs, and Coy-ducks, and Parrots 3 and the principal means whereby 
they effe&t this is, by their backs , or by their bellies, by the rod, or by the morſel, 
which have indeed a ſhadow , or reſemblance of rewards and puniſhments. Bur 
we take the word here properly , not as it is uſed by valgar people, but as it is uſed 
by Divines and Philoſophers , for that recomp2nce which is dae to honeſt and dif- 

oneſt ations. Where there is no moral Liberty, there is neither honeſtynor difl- 
honefty , neither truc reward nor puniſhment. 

Thirdly , when brate creatures do learn any ſuch qualities, it is not out of judg- 
ment, or deliberation , or diſcourſe, by inferring or concluding one thing from 
another, - which they are not capable of, Neither are they able to conceive a reaſon 
of what they do, but mzerly out of memory , or out of a ſenlitive tear , or hope. 
They 
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Thcy remember , that when they did atter one manner , they were beaten and 
when they did atter another manner , they were cheriſhed , and accordingly the 
apply themſelves, Burt it their individual actions were abſolutcly neceſſary , tear 
or hope could not alter them. Molt certainly , if there be any deſert init, 
praiſcs duc untoit, it is to them who did inliruct them. 

Lally, concerning Arts , Arms, Books , Inſtruments , Study, Fhyſick ,,q 
the like, he anſwers no not a word more than what is already fatished. Ang thy;.. 
fore I am filear. | ; 

Thirdly , Let this opinion be once radicated in, the minds of men, that there js no 
truc Liberty , and that all things come to paſsinevitably, and it will utterly deltroy 
the Study of picty. Who will bewail his Sins with tears ? what will become cf 
that Gricf, that Zcal , that Indignation , that Holy Revenge , which the apgy, 
ſpeaks of, if men be once throughly perſwadcd that they could not ſhun what they 
did ? A m n may grieve for that which he could not help , but he will never hs 
brought to bewai) that , as his own fault , which lowed not from his own errour 
but from an anteccdent necetlity, Who will be careful or ſolicitous to perform 6 
bedicnce , that bclieveth , there are inevitable bounds and limits ſet to all his deyg. 
tions, which he can neither go beyond , nor come ſhort of ? To what end ſhall he 
pray God to avert thoſeevils which are Inevitable, or to confer thoſe favours which 
are Iimpoſtble ? We indeed know not what goodor evil ſhall happen to us , by 
this we know, that if all things be neceſſary our Devotions and Indeavours cannot 
alter that which mult be. Ina word, the only reaſon, why thoſe perſons who tread in 
this path of fatal deltiny do ſometimes Pray, or Repent , or Serve God, is becauſe 
the light of nature and the lirength of reaſon, and the evidence of Scripture, do fox 
that preſert tranſport them frum their ill choſen grounds, and expel thoſe Stoical fan- 
cies out of their heads 3 a compleat Stoick can neither Pray , nor Repent , nor Serve 
God to any purpoſe. Either allow Liberty , or deſtroy Church , as well as Com. 
monwealth , Religion as well as Policy. 

His third Argument confteth in other inconveniences which he ſaith will follow yamly 
impiety & negligence of Religious duties , repentance and zeal to Gods ſervice, To which | 
anſwer , as 10 1he reſt, that they follow not. ] muſt confeſs, if we conſider for the grearſt part 
of mankind, not as they ſhould be, but as they are, that is ,as men whom either the ftudy if ac- 
quiring wealth, or preferments, or when the appetite of ſenſuall delights, or impatience of me- 
ditating, or the raſh imbracing of wrong principles, have made unapt to diſcuſſe the truth of, 
things, that the diſpute of this queſtion will rather hurt than belp their piety. And therefore 
if be bad not d:fired this anſwer, T would not have written it. Nor do T write it, but in bope 
your Lordſhip, and be will keep it in privat.Nevertheleſt in very truth, the neceſſity of events 
does not of it ſelf draw with it any impiety at all.For piety conſiſteth onely in two things, 
One,that we bonour God in our hearts,which is,that we think. of his power as highly as we 
can, for to honour any thing is nothing els but to think, it to be of great power. The other that 
we ſignifie that honour andeſteem by our words and actions, which is called cultus, or wor- 
ſhip of God. He therefore that thinketh that all things proceed from Gods Eternall will, and 
conſequently are neceſſary, does he not think God Omnipotent ? does he not efteem of his 
power as highly as poſſible? which is to honour God as much as can be in his beart Again he 
that thinkgth ſo, is be not more apt by externall als and words to ackpowledge it, then be 
that thinketh otberwiſe?Tet is this externall acknowledgement the ſame thing which we call 
worſhip.So this opinion f.rtifieth piety in both kinds, externally, internally, and therefore is 
far from deſtroying it. And ſor repentance, which is nothing = a glad returning into the 
right way, after the grief of being out of the way, though the cauſe that made him go dfray 
were neceſſary, yet there is no reaſon why be ſhiuld not grieve;and againe, though the cauſe 
why he returned into the way were neciſſary, there remaines ſtill the cauſes of joy. S0 that 
the neceſſuy of the ations takgth away nenher of thoſe parts of repentance , grief for the &r- 
rour, nor joy for the returning. And for prayer, whereas be ſaith, that the neceſſy of things 
deftroyes prayer, T deny it. For though prayer be none of the cauſes that moove Geds will, 
his will being unchangeble, yet ſince we find in Gods word, he will not give bis bleſſings but 
20 thoſe that ark them, the motive 10 prayer is the ſame: prayer is thegift of Grd, no leſs than 
the bleſſings. And the prayer is decreed together in the ſame decree wherein the bleſſing is 
decreed. Tis manifejt that thankggiving is no cauſe of the bleſſing paſt; And that which is paſt 
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res rece[[ iy. Tet even amonyſt men, thanks isinuſe as an echnowledzment of the benefit 
at thug? we (hould expect no new benefit for our pratitnde. And prayer to God A Imighty but 
krorprng for bis bleſſings in gererall ; and though it precede the particular thing we ask, 
vet 1123 291.4 catſe or means of it, but aſ19i/ication tat we expe nothin» but from God, in ſuch 
antes 45 henut as we will, And our Savior by word of mouth bids us pray, Thy will, not our 
wil be dine.and by example teaches us the lame .for he prayed thus Father. it Ti be thy will. 
letthis cup pals, The end of prayer, as of thanksgiveing, is nvt to move, but hunour God 
Almizbty, in acknowledging that what we atk ean be effe Gd by bim only. 

1 hopc T. H. will b: per{waded in time, that it 15 not the covetcouſneſs, or ambiti- 
on , or ſenſuality , or floth , or prejudice of his Readers which renders this Do- 
arine of abſolute necetlity dangerous , but that it is in its own nature deſtructive to 
trac Godlincls 3 and though his anf wer-conhift more of oppolitions than of ſolutions 
y2t | will not willingly leave one Grain of his matter unweighed, Firlt , he errs 
11 making, inward picty to conlitt meerly in the eltimation ot the Judgement, If 
this were ſo , what hinders but that the Devils ſhould have as much inward piet y 
35 the belt Chriltians, for they cfteem Gods power to be infinite, and tremble ? 
though inward picty doſuppoſe the act ot the underſtanding , yet it confittcth pro- 
perly in the act of the will , being that branch of Juſtice which gives to God the 
honour which is due unto him. 1s there no Love due to God, no Faith, no hope? 
Szcondly , he errs in making inward piety to aſcribe no Glory to God, but onely 
the Glory of his Power or Omnipotence, What ſhall become of all other the di- 
vine attributes , and particularly of his goodneſs, of his truth , of his Juſtice , of 
his mercy , which beget a more true and ſincere honour in the heart than greatn*(s 
it elf? Magnos facile laudamus, bonos lubenter, Thirdly , this opinion of abſolute 
necellity deltroys the truth of God , making him to command one thing openly, 
ind to necethitate another privately , to chide a man for doing that which it hath 
ktermined him to do, to profeſs one thing, and to intend another, It deſtroys 
tie goodneſs of God , making him to be an hater of mankind, and to delight in 
the torments of his creatures, whereas the very dogs licked the ſores of Lazarus in 
vity and commilcration of him. It deſtroys the Juſtice of God, making him to 
puniſh the. creatures for that which was his own a& , which they had no more 
power to (hun , than the fire hath power not to burn, It deftroys the very POWEr 
of God , making him to be the true Author of all the defe&s and evils which arc in 
the World. Theſe arc the fruits of impotence, not of omnipotence. Hz who is 
the effetive cauſe of tin either in himſelf , or in the creature, is not Almighty. 
There nceds no other 5i2.1:] in the World to raiſe jealoufics and ſuſpitions between 
God and his Creatures , or to poyſon mankind with an apprehenſion , that God 
doth not love them , but onely this opinion , which was the Office of the Serpent 
Gen. 3.5. Fourthly , tor the outward worſhip of God. How {hall a man praiſe 
God for his goodneſs , who believes him to be a greater Tyrant than ever was in 
the World ? Who creates Millions to burn Eternally without their fault, to expre(s 
his power ? How ſhall a man hear the Word of God with that reverence, and de- 
votion , and Faith, which is requiſite, who bclieveth that God cauicth his Goſpel 
to be Preached to the much greater part of Chriitians, not*with aay inccvtion that 
they ſhould be converted and ſaved , but meerly. to hearden thcir hearts, and to 
make them inexcuſable ? How ſhall a man rcccive the Bleſſed Sacrament with con;- 
tort and confidence , as a Scal of Gods Love in Chriſt , who believeth , that ſo ma- 
ny Millions are politively excluded from all fruit and benefit of the Paliions of 
Chrilt , before they had done cither good or evil ? How ſhall he prepare himſelf 
with care and conſcience , who apprehendeth , that Eating and Drinking unwor- 
thily is not the cauſe of damaation, but becauſe God would damn a man, there- 
fore he neceilitates him to cat and drink unworthily > How ſhall a man make a free 
vow to God , without groſs ridiculous hypocritie, who thinks he is able toperſorm 
nothing , but as he is extrinſeGally nzce/htated? Fifthly , for repentance, how ſhall 
2 man cond2mn and accuſe himfelt for his fins, who thinks himſ{clt to be like a 
Watch whic'1 is wound up by God , and that he can go neither longer nor ſhorter, 
alter nur {lower , trucr nor falſer, than he is ordered by God ? It God ſets him 
nght , he g92s right. 1t God (et him wrong , he goes wrong. How can a man 
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be (aid to return into the right way , who never was in any oth way , but tha 
which God himſelf had chalked out for him ? What is his purpolc to amend who 
is deſtitute of all power, but as if a man ſhould purpoſe to fiy withour 
wings , Or a begger who hath nct a groat in his purſe, purpoſe to build 16. 
ſpitals ? 

: We uſe to ſay , admit one abſurdity , and a Thouſand will follow, Ty majr. 
tain this unreaſonable opinion of. abſolute neceſſity, he is necellitatcd ( but it is gy. 
pothetically , he might change his opinion , if he would ) ro deal with all nations 
Writers, as the Goths did with the Romans, who deſtroyed all their magnihicert 
works , that there might remain no monument of their greatneſs upon the face 
the earth, Therefore he will not leave ſo much as one ot their opinions, nox one 
of their definitions, nay , not one of theix tcarms of Art ſtanding. Obſerve what 
a deſcription he hath given us here of Repentance, It is a glad returning ing ty 
right way , after the grief of being out of the way. It amazed me to find pladneſ tg 
be the frſt word in the deſcription of repentance, His repentance is not that re. 
pentance, nor his piety that piety , nor his Prayer that kind of Prayer which the 
Church of God in all Ages hath acknowledged. Faſting , and Sackcloath, and a. 
ſhes, and Tears, and Humi-cubations, uſed to be companions of repentance, Joy 
may be a conſequent of it, not a part of it. It is a Returning , but whoſe a& j; 
this returning ? Is it Gods alone, or doth the penitent perſon concur alſo freely 
with the Grace of God? If it be Gods alone, then it is his repentance, not mays 
repentance : what necd the penitent perſon trouble himſelf about it ? God will 
take care of his own work. The Scriptures teach us otherwiſe , that God expets 
our concurrence. Revel. 3. 19, Be zealous and _ Behold T ftand at the do, 
and knock. If any man bear my voice , and open the door , T will come in to bim. tis 
a plad returning into the right way, Who dare any more call that a wrong way, which 
God himſelf hath determined ? He that willeth , and doth that which God would 
have him to will and to do, is never out of his right way. It follows in his de- 
ſcription , after the grief &c. It is true, a man may grieve for that which is neceſ- 
farily impoſed upon him , but he cannot grieve for it as a fault of his own, if it 
never was in his power to ſhun itz ſuppoſe a Writing-Maſlter ſhall hold his Scho- 
lars hand in his , and write with it 3 the Scholars part is only to hold (till his hand , 
whether the Maſter write well or ill; the Scholar hath no ground, cither of joy or 
ſorrow as for himſelf , no man will interpret it to be his act, but his Maſters; 
It is no fault to be out cf the right way, it a man had not Liberty to havekept him- 
(clt in the way. 

And ſo from repentance he skips quite over #ew obedience , to come to Prayer , 
which is the laſt Religious duty infiſted upon by me here. But according 
to his uſe, without cither anſwering or mentiuning what I ſay, which would 
have ſhewed him plainly what kind of Prayer I intend 3 not contemplative 
Prayer in general , as it includes thankſgiving , but that molt proper 
kind of prayer, which we call Pctition , which uſed to be thus defined, tobe 
an att of Religion, by which we deſire of God ſomething which we have not,and hope that we 
ſhall obtain it by bim. Quite contrary to this T. jg. tells us, that prayer zs not a cauſe, or 
a meanes of Gods bleſſing but only a ſignification that we expett it from him, Ifhchadtold 
us only that prayer isnot a meritorious cauſe of Godsbleſſings,as the poor man bybeg- 
ging an almes doth not deſerveit,I ſhould have gonealonrg with him. But totell us, 
that it is not ſo much as a means to procure Gods blefling , and yet with the fame 
breath , that God will not give his Bleſſings , but to thoſe who pray, whoſhall reconcile 
him to himſelf ? The Scriptures teach us otherwiſe, What ſever ye ſhall askthe Father 
in my Name , he willgiveit you , Tohn 16 . 23 . Ach and it ſhall begiven you, ſeekand ye 
Jhall find , knock and it ſhallbe opened unto you , Matth .7 . 7 .St. Paul tel's the Corinthians 
2 Cor .1. 1 1+ that he was helped by their prayers , thats not all , that the gift was 
beſtowed upon himby their means : So prayer is a meany zand St, Fames faith , cap. 
16, The effefual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 1f it be effetinal, 
then it is a cauſe. To ſhew this efficacy of prayer , our Saviour uſeth the compar 
riſon of a Father towards his Child , of a Neighbour towards his Neighbour , yea 


of an unju(t Judge , toſhame thoſe who think , that. God hath not more compalhon 
than 
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han a wicked man. This was fignitied by Facobs wreſtling and prevailing with 
God. Prayer is like the Tradeſmans Tools wherewithal he gets his living for him- 
Gf, and his family. But, faith he , Gods will is unchangeable. What then ? He 
might a5 well uſe this againſt ſtudy : Phyfick : and all ſecond cauſes, as again(t 
Prayer. He ſhews even in this, how little they attribute to the endeavours of men. 
There is a great difference between theſe two » mutare voluntatem, to change the 
will, which God never doth, in whom there is not the leaſt ſhadow of turning 
by change > his will to love and hate , was the ſame from eternity, which it now 
- and ever ſhallbe. His Love and hatred are immoveable , but we are removed, 
Non telus cymbam tellurem cymba reliquit , and velle mutationem , to will a change, 
which God often doth. To change the will argues a change in the Agent , but to 
will a change , onely argues a change in the objeA. It is no inconſtancy in a man 
to Love or to hate, as the object is changed. Preſta mibi omnia eadem & idem ſum, 
Prayer works not upon God, but us ; it renders not him more propitious in himſelf, 
but us more capable of mercy. He faith, this, that God doth not bleſt as", except we 

ay, is @ motive to Prayer. W hy talks he of motives , who acknowledgeth no li- 
43 vor admits any cauſe , but abſolutely neceſſary ? he faith , Prayer is the gift 
of God,, 10 lefl than the bleſſin which we pray for « and contained in the ſame decree with 
the bleſſing. It is true , the Spirit of Praycr is the gift of God : will he conclude 
fom thence, that the good imployment of oneTalent,or of one gift of God,may not 

another ? Our Saviour teacheth us otherwiſe, come thou good and faithful 
Servant , thou haſt been faithful in little , T will makg thee ruler over much, Too much 
ioht is an enemy to the ſight , and too much Law is an enemy to Juſtice, Icould 
= we wrangled leſs about Gods Decrees, until we underſtood them better, But 
aith he , Thankſgiving is no cauſe of the Bleſſing paſt, and prayer is but a thank{- 
zving, He might even as well tell me, that when a beggar craves an alms, an1 
when he gives thanks for it, it is all ONE. Every thankſgiving is a kind of Prayer, 
kat every Prayer , and namely Petition , is not a thankſgiving. In the laſt place he 
uzeth , that i our Prayers we are bound , to ſubmit our wills to Gods will: who ever 
made any doubt of this , we muſt ſubmit to the preceptive Will of God , or his 
Commandments z We muſt ſubmit to the effe&ive Will of God , when he declares 
his good pleaſure by the event or otherwiſe, But we deny, and deny again , ei- 
ther that God Wills things, ad extra , without himſelf neceſſarily, or that it is his 
pleaſure that all ſecond cauſes ſhould ac neceſſarily at all times, which is the que- 
tion , and that which he alledgeth to the contrary comes not near it, 

Fourthly , the order , beauty and perfetion of the world doth require , that 
inthe univerſe ſhould be Agents of all ſorts , ſome neceſſary , ſome free , ſome 
contingent. He that (hall make either all things neceſſary,guided by deſtiny;or all things 
free, governed by cleQion 3 or all things contingent , happening by chance , doth 
overthrow the beauty and the perfeion of the World. 

The fourth Argument from reaſon is this, The Order, Reauty and Perfetion of the world 
requireth, that in the Univerſe, ſhould be Agents of all ſorts, ſome neceſlary, ſome free, ſome 
entingent, He that ſhall make all things neceſſary, or all things free; or all things contin« 
gent, doth overthrow the beauty and perfedion of the world. 

In which Argument Tobſerve, firſt, a contradition For, ſeeing be that makgth any thing 
it that be maketh it, he maketh it to be neceſſary, it followeth, that be that maketh all things, 
makerh all things neceſlary to be. As if a workman makg a garment, the garment muſt ne- 
eeſlarily be. So if God make every thing, every thing mult neceſ#arily be. Perhaps the beauty 
of the world requireth ( though we kyow it not ) that ſome Agents ſhould work, without 
deliberation, which be calls neceflary Agents. And ſome Agents with deliberation,and thoſe both 
be and I callfree Agents. And that ſome Agents ſhould work, and we not know how; And them 
effetts we both call contingents But this binders not, but that be thatelefeth may have his ele- 
Gion neceſſary determined to one by former ws eG that which is contingent and imputed 
to Fortune, be nevertbeleſineceſſary,and depend on precedent neceſlary cauſes. For by contin- 
gent,men do not mean that which hath no cauſe but which hath not for cauſe any thing which 
we perceive, As for example,when a Travailer meets with a ſhower, the journey had a cauſe, 
and the rain had a cauſe ſufficient enough to produce it,but becauſe t he journey cauſed not the 
ranyuwr the rainthe journey,we ſay ghey were contingent one or another. Andthus yu ſee, 
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though there be three ſorts of events, Neceſſary,Contingent and Free, yet they may be al na 
ſary, without the deſirutiion 5f the beauty or perfeAion of the Univers, uy 

The firlt thing he obſerves in mine Argument is contradiQtion, as he call; it, þ 
in truth it is but a deception of the fight. As one candle ſometimes ſecms ; bo 
two, orarod in the water ſhews to be two rods , Qwicquid recipitur ——_ 
modum _—_— But what is this contradiction? Becauſe I ſay, be who Ly whe 
things, doth not makg them neceſſary; What a contradiction, and but one Propoſiti 0 
That were ſtrange. I fay , God hath not made all Agents neceſſary, he faith Ges 
hath made all Agents neceſſary, Here 1s a contradiction indeed , but it is bo 
him and me , not between me and my fclt. But yet though it be not a formy! ot 
tradition, yet perhaps it may imply a contradiction in adjetio, Wherefore to Fro 
the matter , and diſpel the miſt which he hath raiſed; it is true, that every = 
when it is made, it is neceſſary that it be made fo as it is, that is, by a neceſſy of 
infallibility , or ſuppoſition, ſuppoſing that it be ſo made : but this is not that ablo 
lute , antecedent neceility, whereof the queſtion is between him and mc. as to 
uſe his own inſtance 3 Before the Garment be made, the Taylor is frce to make i 
either of the Tralian , Spaniſh , or French faſhion indifferently 3 But after it is made 
it isnceeſſary that it be of that faſhion whereof he hath made it, that is by aneceſ. 
fity of ſuppoſition. But this doth neither hinder the cauſe from being a free cauſe 
nor the efte& from being a free effet , but the one did produce freely , and the g- 
ther was freely produced, So the contradiction is vaniſhed, 

In the Second part of this anſwer he grants, that there are ſome free Agents, and 
ſome contingent Agents, and that perhaps the beauty of the World doth require 
it ; but like a ſhrewd Cow , which after ſhe hath given her milk , caſts it down 
with her foot : in the concluſion he tells us , that nevertheleſs they are all neceſſary, 
This part of his anſwer is a meer Logomachy , ( as a great part of the controverſies 
in the World are ) or a contention about Words. What is the meaning of weſu- 
ry, and free, and contingent ations ? I have ſhewed before what free and neceſ- 
fary , do properly ſignihe, but he miſrecites it. He faith, I make all Ayents which 
want deliberation to be neceſſary , but I acknowledge that many of them are con- 
tingent, Neither do I approve his definition of contingents , though he ſay, I cor- 
cur with him , that they are ſuch Agents as work we know not how. For according 
to this deſcription many neceſſary ations ſhould be contingent , and many contin- 
gent ations ſhould be neceſſary. The Loadſtone draweth Iron , the [ct chaff, we 
know not how , and yet the effect is neceſſary, and fo it is in all Sympathies and 
Antipathies or occult qualities. Again , a man walking in the Streets, a Tile falls 
down from an houſe , and breaks his head, We know all the cauſes, we know 
how this came to paſs. The man walked that way, the pin failed , the Tile 
fell juſt when he was under itz and yet this is a contingent efte&, The manmight 
not have walked that way, and then the Tile had not fallen upon him. Neither 
yet do I underſtand here in this place by contingents , ſuch events as happen belides 
the ſcope, or intention of the Agents 3 as when a man digging to make a grave, 
finds a Treaſure , though the word be ſometimes ſo taken. But by contingents, 
T underſtand all things which may be done, and may not be done , may happen or 
may not happen, by reaſon of the indetermination , or accidental concurrence of 
the cauſes. And thoſe ſame things which are abſolutely contingent , are yet Hy- 
pothetically neceſſary. As ſuppoling the paſſenger did walk juit that way , jult at 
that time , and that the pin did fail juſt then, and the Tile fall, it was neceſſary 
that it ſhould fall upon the Paſſengers head. The ſame defence will keep out his 
ſhower of rain. But we ſhall meet with his ſhower of rain again, Numb. 34- 
Whither I refer the farther explication of this point. 

Fifthly , Take away Liberty , and you take away the very nature of evi], ard 
the formal reaſonot fin. It the hand of the Painter were the Law cf Paintirg , (7 
hand of the Writer the Law of Writing , whatſoever the one did Write, or the 
other Paint , muiInfallibly be good, Seeing therefore , that the firſt cauſe is the 
rule and Law of goodne(s, if it do. neceſſitate the will, or the perſon toevil, 
either by it (elf immediately , or mediately by neceſſary lux of Sccond caules, I 


will no longer be evil. The eſſence of fin conſiſts in this, tl at ore commit that 
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"ich he might avoid. It there be no Liberty to produce fin , there is no ſuch 
thing as fin in the World, Therefore it appears both from Scripture and reaſon, 
that there is true Liberty. Eh = Tho 
T the Fift Argument from reaſon , which is , that if Liberty be taken away , the na- 
re and formal reaſon of ſin is taken away , I anſwer by denying the conſequence. The 
wature of ſin conſiſteth in this, that the aftion done proceed from our will , and be againſt 
the Law. A Fudge in judging whether it be fin or not , which is done again't the Law , 
hooks at 10 bigher cauſe of the ation than the will of the doer. Now when: I ſay the aftion 
was neceſlary, T do not ſay it was done againſt the will of the doer, but with bis will ; 
and fo neceflarily , becauſe mans will, that is, every at of the will , a4 purpoſe of man 
bid a ſufficient and therefore # neceflary cauſe , and conſequently every voluntary aim ws 
tated. An attion therefore may be voluntary and a ſin , and nevertheleſi he neceſiary. 
And becauſe God may afflift by right deriued from his omnipotency ; thougb ſin were ot. 
And the example of puniſhment on voluntary ſinners, is the cauſe that produceth Fuſtice , 
and maketh fin leſs frequent. For God to puniſh ſuch ſinners, as T have ſhewed before, is 
no injuſtice. And thus you bave my anſwer to his objefions , both out of Scripture and 
reajon. 
mw tu ſimulare cupreſium : quid hoc ? It was ſhrewd Counfail which Alcibiades 
ye to Themiſtocles , when he was bufie about his accounts to the State , that ne 
ſhould rather ſtudy how to make no accounts. So it ſeems T. H. thinks it a more 
compendious way to baulk an argument, than to ſatishe it. And if he can produce 


a Rowland _ an Oliver , if he can urgea reaſon againſt a reaſon, he thinks he | 
imſelf fairly, But it will not ſerve his turn. And that he may not com- 


hath quitted 
ain of miſunderſtanding it, as thoſe who have a politick deafneſs, to hear nothin 
t what liketh them, I will firſt reduce mine Argument into form, and then weigh 
what he ſaith in anſwer , or rather in oppoſition to it. That opinion which takes 
way the formal reaſon of fin, and by conſequence, fin it ſelf, is not to be aprovedz 
this is clear 3 becauſe both reaſon and Religion, Nature, and Scripture do prove, and 
the whole World confeffeth , that there is fin. But this opinion of the necellity of 
dl things , by reaſon of a conflux of Second cauſes, ordered and determined by 
the firſt cauſe , doth take away the very formal reaſon of lin 3: this is proved thus. 
That which makes fin it (elf to be good , and juſt, and lawful, takes away thefor- 
malcauſe, and deſtroys the eſſence of fin, for if fin be good, and juſt, and law- 
ful, it is no more evil,, it is no fin, no anomy. But this opinion ot the nece{lity 
of all things , makes fin to be very good, and juſt, and lawful; for nothing can flow 
eſſentially by way of Phyſical determination from the firſt cauſe , which is the Law 
and rule of goodneſs and juſtice , but that which is good, and juſt, and lawful, but 
this opinion makes fin to proceed eſſentially by way of Phyſical determination from 
the firſt cauſe, as appears in 7, H. his whole diſcourſe, Neither is it material at all, 
whether it proceed immediately from the firſt cauſe , or mediately, fo as it be by a 
neceſſary flux of ſecond and determinate cauſes which produce it ' inevitably, To 
theſe proofs he anſwers nothing , but only by denying the firſt conſequence , as he 
calls it, and then ſings over his old ſong , that the nature of ſin confiſteth in this , that 
the afion proceeds from our will , and be againſt the Law, which in our ſenſe is moſt 
true, if he underitand a juſt Law, mw free rational will 3 but ſuppoſing (as he 
doth) that the Law injoyns things impoſhible in themſelves to be done, then it is 
an unjuſt and Tyrannical Law , and the tranſgreſhon of it is no fin, not to do that 
which never was in our power to do. And ſuppoſing likewiſe ( as he doth) that 
the will is inevitably determined by ſpecial influence from the firſt cauſe, then it is 
not mans will, but Gods will, and flows eſſentially from the Law of goodneſs. 

That which he adds of a Judge, is altogether impertinent , as to his defence, 
Neithergis a civil Judge the proper Judge , nor the Law of the Land the proper 
rule of fin. But it makes ſtrongly againſt him 3 for the Judge goes upon a good 
ground , and even this which he confeſſeth , that the Fudge looks at no higher cauſe 
thanthe will of the deer proves, that the will of the doer did determin it (elf treely, and? 
that the malefaQtor had liberty to have kept the Law, if he would certainly, a 
Judge ought to look at all material circumſtances , and much more at all effentia! 
caules, Whether every ſufficient cauſe be a neceſſary cauſe , will come to be exa- 
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mined more properly , Numb. 31. For the preſent, ir ſhall ſuffice to ay ; that 17, 
berty flows from the (uthciency, and contingency from the debility of the cauſe, Na- 
ture never intends the generation of a Monſter. It all the cauſes concur ſuthciene. 
ly, a perfecreature is produced : but by reaſon of the inſufficiency , or 4chjjjy 
or contingent abcration of ſome of the cauſes, ſometimes a Montteris produced, y. 
the cauſes of a Monſter were ſufficient for the production of that which wax _ 
duced, that is a Monſter otherwiſe, a Monſter had not bcen produced.W hat is it we 
A Monſter is not produced by virtue of that order which is ſet in Nature, but by the 
contingent abcration of ſome of the natural cauſes in their concurrence, The or- 
der ſet innature, is, that every like ſhould beget its like, But ſuppoſing the COn- 
currence of the cauſes to be ſuch as it is, in the generation of a Monſter , the ge. 
neration of a Monlter is neccſſary; as all the events in the World are when they - 
that is by an hypothetical neceſſity. Then he betakes himſelt-to his 01d help, that 
God may punith by right of omnipotence , though there were no fin. The queſti- 
on is not now what God may do, but what God will do, according to that Co- 
venant which hc hath made with man , fac hoc & vives, do this and thou ſhalt iy: ; 
whether God doth puniſh any man centrary to this Covenant; Hoſea 3.9.0 Jraelyly 
deſtruGtion is from thy ſelf , but in me is thy belp. He that wills not the Death of a jy. 
ner, doth much leſs will the death of an innocent creature. By death or defirytiing 
in this diſcourſe , the onely ſeparation of Soul and body is not intended, which 
a debt of nature , and which God , as Lord of Life and Death, may juſtly do, and 
make it not a puniſhment, but a bleſfing to the party; but we underſtand the ſubje. 
Ring of the Creature to Eternal torments, Laſtly. he tells of that benefit which te. 
dounds to others from exemplary juſtice , which is moſt true, but not accordi 
to his own grounds, for neither is it Juſtice to puniſh a man for doing that whichic 
was impoſſible always for him not to do 3 neither is it Lawfulto puniſh an innocent 
perſon, that good may come of it 3 and if his opinion of abſolute necellity of al 
things were true, the deſtinics of men could not be altered, either by examples or 
fear of puniſhment. | : 

But the Patrons of neceſlity being driven out of the plain field with reaſon, haye 
certain retreats of diſtin&tions , which they fly unto for refuge. Firſt , they diftin- 
guiſh between Stoical necellity and Chriſtian necefitty , between which they make 
a threefold difference. | 
Firſt, fay they , the Stoicks did ſubje&t Fwpiter to deſtiny , but we ſubje& deſtiny 
to God ; I anſwer , that the Stoical and Chriſtian deſtiny are one, and the fame 
fatum quaſi effatum Fovis. Hear Seneca, deſtiny is the neceſſity of all things and aflions, 
depending upon the diſpoſition of Fupiter, &c. I add , that the Stoicks left a greater 
Liberty to Fwpiter over deſtiny , than theſe Stoical Chriſtians do to God over his 
decrees , either for the beginnings of things as Ewripides, or for the progreſs of them 
as Chryſippus , or at leaſt of the circumſtances of time and place, as all of them 
generally , So Virgil, Sed trahere & moras ducere, &c. So Oſyris in Apuleins , pro-' 
miſeth him to prolong his Lite Ultra fato conſtituts tempora , beyond the time ſt 
down by the deſtinics. 

Next they ſay , that the Stoicks did hold an eternal flux and neceſſary connexion 
of cauſes 3 but they believe that God doth a@ , preter & contra naturam, beſides and 
againſt nature. I anſwer , that it is not much material, whether they attribute ne- 
cellity to God, or to the Stars, or to a connexion of cauſes , ſo as they 
eſtabliſh neceſſity. The former reaſons do not onely condemn the ground 
or foundation of necellity , but much more neceſſity it ſelf upon what ground ſoe- 
ever. Either they muſt run into this abſurdity , that the effe& is determined , the 
cauſe remaining undetermined , or elſe hold ſuch a neceſſary connexion of caules , 
as the Stoicks did. 

Laſtly , they ſay, the Stoicks did: take away liberty and contingence , but 
they admit it: 1 anſwer, what Liberty or contingence is it they admit, 
but a titular Liberty, and an empty ſhadow of contingence, who do pro- 
6 ſtifly that all actions and events which either are or ſhall be , cannot but be 
nor can beotherwiſe, after any other manner, in any other place, time, num- 
ber, order , mcaſure, nor to any other end than they are , and that in _” 
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of God, determining them to oae 3 what a poor ridiculous liberty, or contia- 
cis this ? 

alle: they diſtinguiſh between the firſt cauſe, and the ſecond cauſes ; they 
(ay that in reſpect ot the ſecond cauſes many things are free, but in reſpedt of the 
ir cauſe, all things are neceſſary, This anſwer may be taken away two wayes. 

Firſt, ſo contraries ſhall be true together 3 the ſame thing at the ſame time ſhall be 
determined to one , and not determincd to one3 the ſame thing at the ſame time 
muſt neceſſarily be , and yet may not be. Perhaps they will ſay , not in the ſame 
reſpect, Bat that which ſtrikes at the root of this queſtion is this, If all the cau- 
ks were onely collateral , this exception might have fome colour , but where all 
the cauſes being joyned together , and ſubordinate one to another, do make but one 
total cauſe , it any one cauſe ( much more the hrſt ) in the whole ſeries, or ſabor- 
dination of cauſes be ncceſſary , it determines therelt , and without doubt, makes 
the effe& neceſſary 3 necellity or Liberty is not to be eſteemed trom one cauſe , but 
from all the cauſes joyncd together. It one link in a chain be faſt, it tattens all 
the relt, 

Secondly , I would have them tell me whether the ſecond cauſes be predetcr- 
mined by the firſt cauſe or not, It they be determined , then the effect is neceſſa- 
ry, even in reſpect of the Second cauſes 3 It the Second cauſe be not determined , 
how is the effect determined , the ſecond cauſe remaining undetermined ? Nothing 
can give that to another which it hath not it ſelf. But ſay they, nevertheleſs the 
power or faculty remaineth free. True, but not in order to the act, if it be once 
determined. It is frec , in ſenſu diviſo , but not in ſenſu compoſito, when a man holds 
2 bird falt in his hand , is ſhe therefore free to flie where ſhe will , becauſe ſhe hath 
wings ? ora man impriſoned or fettered , is he therefore tree to walk where he will 
becauſe he hach feet and a locomotive faculty? Judge without prejudice , what a 
miſerable ſubtertuge is this , which many men conhide (o much in. 

He ſaith , a man may perhaps anſwer , that the neceſſity of things held by bim , is not 
aStoical neceſſity , but a Chriſtian neceſſity , &c. but this diſtinion Thave not uſed, nor 
indeed have ever heard before. Nor do I think, any man could make Stoical and Chriſtian 
two kinds of neceſſities, though they may be two kinds of Dodtrine, Nor have T drawn my 
anſwer to his arguments from the authority of any Seft, but from the nature of the things 
themſelves. 

A here I muſt take notice of certain words of his ia this place, as making againſt 
his own Tenet: where all the cauſes, ſaith he , being joyned together, and 75 Bm, anus 
one to another ,, do make but one totall cauſe, If any one cauſe , much more the firſt, 
in the whole ſeries of ſubordination of cauſes be neceſſary , it determines the reſt , and 
without doubt makgth the effet neceſſary. For, that which Tcall the neceſſary cauſe 
of any effeft, is the joyning together of all cauſes, ſubordinate t0 the ſirſt, into one total cauſe, 
F any one of thoſe , ſaith he , eſpecially the firſt , produce its effefts neceſſarily , then all 
the reſt are determined , and the effelt alſo neceſiary. Now , it is manif:\t, that the firſt 
eauſe is a ne ceſlarie cauſe of all the effetis that are next , and immediate to it , and there- 
fire by bis own reaſon , all effefts are neceſſarie. Nor is that diſtinfiion of nece[/ary in re- 
ſpelt of the firſt cauſe , and neceſarie inreſped of Second cauſes mine it does ( as he well 
mteth ) implie a contradiftion, 

Becauſe T. H. diſavowes thele two diſtin&tions , I have joyned them together in 
one Paragraph. He likes not the diſtinQion of necellity or deſtiny, into Stoical and 
Chriſtian, no more do I. We agree in the concluſion , but our motives are di- 
verſe, My reaſon is, becauſe I acknowledge no ſuch necethity , either as the one or 
45 the other, and becauſe I conceive , that thoſe Chriſtian Writers, who do jultly 
deteit the,naked deſtiny of the Stoicks , as fearing to fall into thoſe groſs abſardities 
and pernicious conſequences, which flow from thence, do yet privily ( though perhaps 
unwittingly ) under another form of exprethon, introduce it againat the Bick-door, 
atterthey openly had caſt it out at the foredoor, But T. H.ruſheth boldly without diſtin- 
Qions( which he accounts but Jargon )and without foreſight upon the groſſelt deſtiny 
of all others, that is, that of the Stoicks. He confeſſeth, that they may be two kind* of 
Dotrine, May be ? Nay, they are without all peradventurc. And he himſelf i; the firtt 
who beares the name ofa Chriltian that I have read, that hath raiſed this ileeping 
Gholt 
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out of its grave, and ſct it out in its true colours, Bart yet he likes not the names F g 
Stoical and Chriſtian deſtiny : 1 do not blame him, though he would not willing!y th 
be counted a Stoick, To admit the thing , and quarrel about the name, is tg —_ n 
our ſelves ridiculous. Why might not 1 tirſt call that kind of deltiny , which i 

maintained by Chrittizns , Chrittian deſtiny? and that other maintained by Styjck, | 


Stoical deſtiny ? But 1am not the inventer of the term. It he had been 


4s Carety IN 
in reading other mens opinions, as he is confident in ſetting down his own, he might hi 
have found uot onely the thing, but the name it (elf often uſed. But if the name + fa v 
tum Chriſtianum do offend him , Let him call it with Lipfius , fatum verum who L 
divides deſtiny , into four kindsz 1. Mathematical or Afirolgical deſtiny, 2, xj. n 
tural deſtiny, 3. Stoical or violent deſtiny 3 and 4. true dcltiny , which he call; P 
ordinarily nojtrum, our deſtiny 3 that is of Chriſtians , and fatum pium, that js god- t 


ly deſtiny , and detines it jult as T. H doth His deltiny , to be a ſeries or order of 
cauſes depending upon the Divine Council, de Conft. 1. 1. cap. 17.18. & 19. Though P 
he be more cautelous than T. H. to decline thoſe rocks which fome others have mad: ; 
ſhipwrack upon. Yet the Divines he came too though near them, as appears by his - 
Epiſtle to the Reader, in a later Edition. And by that note in the Margin of his ſ 
Twentieth Chapter , Whaiſoever T diſpute here , T ſubmit to the judgement of the wiſs d 
and being admoniſhed , T will corre& it. One may convince me of error , but not of obfli- ( 
nacy, So fearful was he to overſhoot himſelf , and yet he maintained both true Li. ! 
berty , and true contingency. T. H. faith , he hath not ſucked his anſwer frm ary 
Se ; and I fay, ſo much the worſe z It is better to be the diſciple of an old &&, 
than the ringleader of a new. 
Concerning the other diſtinfion of Liberty , in reſpec of the firſt cauſe, and Li- | 

berty in reſpect of the ſecond cauſes , though he will not ſee that which it concern- | 
ed him to anſwer, like thoſe old Lamie, which could put out their cycs when they | 
liſt 3 as namely, that the faculty of willing , when 'it is determined in order to 

the at ( which is all the freedom that he acknowledgeth ) is but like the freedom 

of a bird, when ſheis faſt in a mans hand , &c. Yet he hath eſpied another thing 
wherein I contradi& my (elf, hecauſe I affirm, that if any one cauſe in the whole 

ſerics of cauſes, much more the firtt cauſe , be neceſſary, it determineth the ref, 

But faith he, it is manifeſt , that the firſt cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe of all thect- 

fects that are next. I am glad: yet it is not I who contradict my {clf, but it is 

one of his manifeſt truths which I contradi&t 3 That the firſt cauſe a neceſſary cauſe 

of alleffeds , which I ſay, is a manifeſt falſhood , Thoſe things which God wills 
without himſelf, he wills freely not neceſſarily. Whatſoever cauſe aQts or works 
neceſſarily , doth a& or work all that it can do, or all that is in its power z But 

it is cvident , that God doth not all things without himſelt, which hc can do, 01 

which he hath power to do. He could have raiſed up Children unto Abraham 

the very ſtones , which were upon the banks of Fordan , Luke 3. $. but he Cid not, 

He could have ſent twelve Legions of Angels to the Succour ot Chriſt, but i did 

not. Matth. 26. 53. God can make T. H. live the years of Methuſelah , bur it is 

not neceſſary that he ſhall do ſo, nor probable that he will do ſo. The produdtve 

power of God is infinite, but the whole created World is finite. And therefore God 

might {till produce more , if it pleaſed him. But this it is , when men go 0n in 2 
confuſed way , and will admit no diſtintions. If T. H. had conſidered the diffe- 

rence between a neceſſary being , and a neceſſary cauſe , or between thoſe aftions of 

God , which are immanent within himſelf, and the tranſient works of God, which 

are extrinſecal without himſeif, he would never have propoſed ſuch an evident Cr- 

ror , for a manifeſt truth. ©ui pauca conſiderat , facile pronmnciat. 

Thirdly, they diſtinguiſh between Liberty from compulſion, and Liberty from nc- 

ceſlitation. The Will ſay they, is free from cempulſion, but not free from necelhtation. 

And this they fortific with two reaſons. Firſt , becauſe it is granted by all Divins, 

that Hypothetical neceſlity, or necellity upon a ſuppoſition , may conſilt with Li 
berty 3 Secondly, becauſe God and the good Angels do good neceſſarily , and yet 

are more free than we, To the firlt reaſon I conteſs , that nece(lity upon a fupp0- 

ſition may ſometimes conſiſt with true Liberty , as when it ſignifies onely an Int:l- 

lible certitude of the underſtanding in that which it knows to be , or that it (hall be 
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gut if the ſuppoſition be not in the Agents power, nor dep2nd upon any 
thing that is in his power 3 It there be an exteriour antecedent cauſe which doth 
necetficate the ctfe&t , to call this tree, is to be mad with reaſon. 

T9 the Second reaſon, [ contels that God and the good Angels are more free 
than we are , that is, intenſively in the degree of freedom, but not extenlively 
:n the latitude of the object, according tO a Liberty of Exerciſe, -but not of ſpcct- 
fcation. A Liberty of Excercile , that is, to do or not to do, may conlitt well 
with a necellity of ſpecification 'or a determination to the doing It good, But a 
Liberty of exerciſe , and a necellity of exerciſe z A Liberty of ſpecification 3 and a 
necetlity of ſpecihcation , arc not compatible , nor can conhiſt together. He that is 
antecedently neccthtated to do evil, is not free to dogood. So this inltance is no- 
thing at all to the purpoſe, 

But the diltinGion of free, into free fram compulſion , and free from neceſlitation . T 
ahrowledge 3 for to be free from compulſion, is to do a thing ſo, as terrour be not tho 
exe of his will to do it, for a man is then onely ſaid to be compelled, when for F 
makes bim wiling to it, ar when a man willingly throwes bis gods into the $-1 19 
ſave himſelf , or ſubmitts t» bis enemy for fear of being Killed. Thus all mea that 
do any thing from love , or reveng , or luſt are free from compulſion , and yet their a- 
Hos may be as neceſſary as thoſe which are done upon compulſion , for ſometimes 9- 
ther paſſtons work as forcibly as fear , But free from neceſſiration I (ay nothing ca be; 
And "tis that which be undertook to diſprove , This diſtinftin1 , be fayes , uſeth to be 
finified by two reaſons , but they are not mine , The firſt , be ſayesis , That it is prant- 
adby all Divines , that an Hypothetical neceſſity , or neceſſity u101 ſuppoſition , may ftand 
with Liberty, That you may underſtand this, 1 will give you an example »f Hypothetical 
weeffity. Tf Thhall live T ſhall eat , this is an Hypothetical nec:ſfity. Indeed it is a ne- 
eſary propoſition, that is to ſayit is neceſlary that that propoſition ſhould be true whenſve- 
wutered , but tis not the neceſſity of the thing, nor is it therefore neceſlary, that the max 
þi live , or that the man ſhall eat. T donot uſe to ſortifie my diſtinons with ſuch reaſons, 
labim confute them as he will , it contents me. But T would have your Lordſhip take 
mtice bereby , bow an eaſie and plain thing , but withal falſe , may be with the grave 
ye of ſuch tearms, as Hypothetical neceſſity , and neceſſity upon ſuppoſition and ſuch like 
trms of Schoolmen , obſcur'd and made to ſeem profound Learning, 

The Second reaſon that may confirm the diftindtion of free from compulſion, and free from 
neceſſtation , he ſays is that God and good Angels do good neceſſarily , and yet are more 
Fee than we. The reaſon though T bad no need of, yet T think.it (6 far forth good , as it 
# true, that God and g'11 Angels do good neceſizrily , and yet are free 3; but becauſe I 
find not in the Articles of our Faith , nor in the decrees of our Church ſet down , in what 
mauner I am to conceive God ,, and Good Angels to work by neceſſity or in what ſenſe they 
work freely , T ſuſpend my ſentence in that point , and am content , that there may be a 
Freedom from compulſion , and yet no freedom from neceſſitation , as hath been frooved i 
that , that a man may be neceſſitated to ſome attions without threats and without fear of 
duyger : but how he cat avoid the conſiſting together of freedom and neceſſity , ſuppoſing 
God and Good Angels are freer than men, and yet do good neceſſarily , that we muſt now 
examin, 

Teonfeſs ( ſaith be ) that God and Good Angels are more free than we , that is, inten- 
ſoely iz degree of freedom , not extenſively in the Iatitude of the objeQ, according t0 a Li- 
berty of exerciſe , not of ſpecification. Again , we have bere two diſftinftions , that are 
w diſtin&tions , but made to ſeem ſo by tearms invented , by T know not whom to cover Ta 
norance , and blind the underſtanding of the Reader, For it cannot be conceived that thore 
ir ally Liberty greater than for a man t9 do what be will , and to forbear what he will. 
Oneheat may he more intenſive than another , but not one Liberty than another. He that 
eat d) what he will , bath all Liberty poſſible ;,- and he that cannot , has none at all, All 
lwerty ( as be ſays , the Schools call it ) of exerciſe , which is as T ſaid before , a liber- 
ty to dv or ot to do, cannot be without a liberty ( which they call of ſpecification ) that 
#toſay, a Liberty to d» or not to do , this or that in particular \ for bow can a man con- 
eerve , that be has liberty to do any thing , that hathnot liberty ts d» this or that, or ſome 
wyat itt Particular. Tf a man be forbidden in Lent to eat this and that , and every other 
particular kind of fleſh , how can be be underji50d to have a Liberty to eat fleſh , more that 
be that bath no licenſe at all? Mm m m To 
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Tou may by this again ſee the vanity of datinfiions uſed in the Schools » AndT & ju 
doubt but that the impoſing of them by authority of Dodiors in the Chureh , þajh 
great cauſe that men have laboured , though by ſedition and evil courſes to ſhake they off 
for notbivg is more apt to beget hatred , than the Tyranniſing over mang reaſon and m_ 
ſtanding , eſpecially when it is done , not by theScripture , but by the pretenſe of learyiy, 
and more judgement than that of other men. 4 

He who will ſpeak with ſome of our great undertakers, about the grounds of 
Learning , had need either to ſpeak by an interpreter , or tolcarn a new Langyzg. 
( 1 dare not call it Jargon or Canting ) lately deviſed , not to fet forth the try; 
but to conceal falſhood. He muſt learn a new Liberty, a new necellit 
a new contingency, a new ſufficiency, a new Spontaneity , a new king «f 
deliberation, a new kind of EleQtion, a new Etcrnity, anew compultion , ang jr 
concluſion , a new nothing. This propoſition , the will is free , may be underogg 
in two ſenſes, either that the will is not compelled , or that the will is nor aways 
neceſlitated , for if it be ordinarily , or at any time trce from necetlitation , my af. 
ſcxtion is true , that there is freedom from necellity. The former ſenſe, that the 
will is not compelled , is acknowledged by all the World , as a truth undeniable, 
woluntas non cogitur, For , if the will may be compelled , then it may both will 
and not will the ſame thing at the ſame time , under the ſame zotion , but this 
implics a contradition. Yet this Author ( like the good woman whom her huf. 
band ſought up the ſtream when ſhe was drowned , upon pretenſe that whey 
ſhe was living, ſhe uſed to go contrary courſes to all other people. ) he holdsthat 
true compulſion and fear may make a man will that, which he doth rot will , that 
is,in his ſenſe may compel the will. As when a man willingly throws his goods in- 
to the Seca to ſave himſelf, or ſubmitts to his enemy for fear of being killed, I an- 
ſwer that T. H. miſtakes ſundry ways in this diſcourfe, 

Firſt , he erreth in this to think that a&ions proceeding from fear, are properly 
compulſory a&tions , which in truth are not only voluntary , but free aQons; nc- 
ther compelled , nor ſo much as Phyſically necethitated. Another man at the (:me 
time, in the ſame ſhip, in the ſame ſtorm , may chooſe , and the ſame individual 
man otherwiſe adviſed might chooſe, not to throw his goods overboard, lt is the 
man himſclf , who chooſeth freely this means to preſerve his Lite. It istrue, that 
if he were not in ſuch a condition , or if he were freed from the grounds c> his 
preſent fears, he would not chooſe neither the caſting of his goods into the Sea, nor 
the ſubmitting to his enemy. But conſidering, the preſent exigence of his affairs, 
reaſon dictates to him , that of two inconveniences the leſs is to be choſen, a54 
comparative good. Neither doth he will this courſe as the end or dirc& obi& of 
his dcfires ,, but as the means to attain his end. And what fcar doth in thele cales, 
Love, Hope, Hatred &c. may do in other caſes, that is, may occafion a man to 
cle thoſe means to obtain his willed end, which otherwiſe he would nor elect. As 
Facob to ſerve Seven years more , rather than not to enjoy his beloved K achel. The 
Merchant to hazard himſelf upon the rough Seas , in hope of profit, Pallions may 
be ſo violent , that they may neceſlitate the will , that is when they prevent cclibe- 
rations , but this is rarely , and then the will is not free. But they ncvcr properly 
compel it. That which is compelled , is againſt the will, and that which is againlt 
the will is not willed. | 

Secondly , T. H.errs in this alſo, where he ſaith , that a man is then onely ſaid 
#0 be compelled when fear makgs him wiling to an aftion: As if force were not more pre» 
valent with a man than fear. We muſt know therefore, that this word compeled's 
taken two ways , ſometimes improperly , that is when a man is moved or occalio- 
ned by threats, or fear , or any paſſion to do that which he would not have done, ll 
thoſe threats, or that paſſion had not been 3 Scmetimes it is taken properly, who 
we do any thing againſt ovr own inclination, moved by an external cauſe, the 
will not conſenting, nor concurring, but reſiſting as much as it can, As ina Raf6, 
or when a Chriſtian is drawn or carried by violence to the Idols Temple. Oran 
the caſc of St. Peter , John 21. 18. Another ſhall gird thee , andearry thee whither 
thor wouldeſt not. This is that compulſion which is underſtood , when we lay, the 
v.1]l may be lettcd , or changed , or ncccflitated, or that the imperat actions a 
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1(thatis, the actions of the interiour taculties which are ordinarily moved by 
the will ) may be compelled 3 but that the immanent actions of the will, that 
;- to will, to chooſe, cannot be compelled , becauſe itis the nature of an ation 
operly compelled to be done by an extrinſecal cauſe , without the concurrence 
will. 
kindly , the queſtion is not whether all the ations of a man be free, but whe-- 
her they be ordinarily free. Suppoſe ſome patſions are ſo ſuddain and violent, that 
they ſurpriſe a man , and betray the ſuccours of the Soul, and prevent deliberation 
4 we ſee in ſome motus primo primi , or antipathies, how ſome men will run* upon 
hemoſt dangerous objects , upon the firſt view of a loathed creature, without any 
werto contain themſelves. Such ations as theſe , as they are not ordinary , fo 
they are not free , becauſe there is no deliberation nor election. But where deli- 
teration and cleRicn are, as when a man throws his goods over-board , to fave the 
hip, or ſubmits to his encmy , to ſave his Life; there is always true Liberty, 

Though T. H flight the two reaſons which I produce in favour of his cauſe, yet 
they who urged them , deſerved not to be lighted , unleſs it were becauſe they 
were SchoolImen. The former reaſon is thus framed; A neceffity of ſuppoſition may 
conſiſt with true Liberty , but that neceſlity which flows from the natural and ex- 
trinſecal determination of the will, is a necelſlity of ſuppoſitionz To this my anſwer 
is in effe& 3 that a neceſſity of ſuppoſition is of two kinds, ſometimes the thing ſup- 
poſed is in the power of the Agent to do or not to do as for a Romiſh Priett to 
row continence , upon ſuppoſition that he be a Romiſh Prieſt , is neceſſary : but be- 
auſe it was in his power to be a Prieſt or not to be a Prieſt, therefore his vow is a free 
iQ, So ſuppoſinga man to have taken Phylick, it is neceſſary that he keep at home, yet 
hecauſe it was in his power to takea Medicine or not to take it, therefore his 
keeping at home is free. Again ſometimes the thing ſuppoſed is not in the power of 
te Agent to do, or not to do ſuppoling a man to be extreme lick, itis neceſſary that 
kk keep at home , or ſuppoſing that a man hath a natural antipathy againſt a Cat , 
terns neceſſarily away (o ſoonas he ſees her. Becauſe this antipathy and this ſick- 
i are not in the power of the party affeQed , therefore theſe as are not free. 
Job bleſſed his Sons , Baalam bleſſed Iſrael ,- theſe two aQts being done, are both 
neceſſary upon ſuppoſition 3 but it was in Facobs power not to have bleſſed his Sons 
þ was it not in Baalams power not to have bleſſed Jrael , Numb. 22. 38, Facobs 
will was determined by himſelt , Baalams will was Phyſically determined by God, 
Therefore Facobs benediQtion proceeded from his own freeeleCtion; and Baalams from 
Gods determination. So was Caiphas his propheſie , Fohn 11. 5x, Therefore the 
Text faith, He ſpake not of himſelf. To this T. H. faith nothing, but onely declareth by 
an ifnpertinent inſtance, what Hypothetical ſignifies. And then adviſeth Your Lord- 
ſhip to take notice how errors and ignorance may be cloked under grave Scholaſtick 
terms. And I do likewiſe intreat your Lordſhip to take notice, that the greateſt 
fraud and cheating , lurks commonly under the pretence of plain dealing z we ſee 
Tuglers commonly (trip up their ſlceves, and promiſe extraordinary fair dealing be- 
fore they begin to play their tricks- 

Concerning the Second Argument drawn from the Liberty of God and the Good 
Angels. As I cannot but approve his modeſty , in ſuſpending his Judgement con- 
crningthe manner how God and the Good Angels do work neceſſarily or freely , 
becaute he finds it not ſet down in the Articles of our Faith , or the decrees of our 
Church, eſpecially in this age , which is fo full of Atheiſm , and of thoſe ſcoifers 
which St. Peter Propheſicd of, 2. Pet. 3.3, Who neither believe, that there is God 
or Angels , or that they have a Soul , but only as Salt to keep their bodies from pu- 
putrefaQion 3 So I can by no means aſſent unto him , in that which follows , that 
15to(ay, that he hath proved, that Liberty and Neceffity of the fame kind may conſiſt 
together, thatis , a Liberty of exerciſe with a neceſlity of exerciſe, or a Liberty of 
ſpecification , with a necetlity of ſpecification. Thoſe aRions which he ith are 
necellicated by pallion , are for the moſt part diQated by reaſon, either trucly or 
apparently right , reſolved by the will it ſelf. But jt troubles him that I ſay, that 
God and the Good Angels are more free than men intenſively in the degree of free- 
dom, but not extenſively in the latitude of the obje&, according to a Liberty of 
Mmmm 2 eXer- 
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excrcile , but not of ſpecification , which he faith , are no diſtinti; ns, but terms 
invented to cover ignorance. Good words. Doth he onely fee ? Arc all Other 
men ſtark blinde ? By his favour , they are true and neceflary diſtin&ions; An] 
he alone do not conceive them , it is becauſe diſtintions, as all other things 
have their fates, according to the capacities or prejudices of their Readers, yr 
he urgeth two reaſons, One heat ſaith be , may be more intenſive than another, but y, 
ene Liberty than another. Why not , I wonder ? Nothing is more proper to a mar 
than reaſon, yet a man is more rational than a child , and one man more rational 
than another , that is in reſpec of the uſe and exerciſe of reaſon. As there are ge. 
grees of underitanding , ſo therc are of Liberty. The good Angels have clearerys. 
deritandings than we, and they are not hindred with pailions as we and by con- 
ſequence, they have more uſe of Liberty than we. His Second reaſon is, He ;þ,, 
can do what be will , bath all Liberty , and he that cannot do what be will, bath y, 7 ;. 
berty. If this be truc, then there are no degrees of Liberty indeed. But this which 
he calls Libcrty , is rather an omnipotence than a Liberty , to do whatſoever he 
will. A man is free to ſhoot , or not to ſhoot , although he cannot hit the White 
whenſoever he would. We do good freely , but with more difficulty and relug;. 
tion than the good Spirits» The more rational , and the leſs ſenſual the will is, the 
greater is the degree of Liberty. His other exception againſt Liberty of exerciſe 
and Liberty of ſpecification, is a meer miltake which grows meerly from not right- 
ly underſtanding what Liberty of Specification or contrariety is. A Liberty of ſpe. 
cification faith he, is a Liberty to do, or not to do, or not to do this or that inpar. 
ticular, Upon better advice he will find , that this which which he calls a Liber 
of ſpecification , is a Liberty of contradiction, and not of ſpecihcation nor of cop- 
traricty. To be free to do or not to do, this or th particular good, is a Li 

of contradiction . ſo likewiſe to be free to do or not to do this or that particular e 
vil. But to be free todo both good and evil, is a Liberty of contrariety , which 
extends to contrary objes , or to diverſe kinds of things. So his reaſon to prove, 
that a Liberty of excerciſe cannot be without a Liberty of ſpecification, falls flat to 
the ground. And he may lay aſide his Lenten licenſe for another occaſion, ' 1 
am aſhamed to inſiſt npon theſe things which are ſo evident , that no man can 
queſtion them who doth underſtand them. 

And here he falls into another inveQtive againſt diſtinions , and Scholaſtical 
expreſſions, and the Doors of the Church , who by this means tyrannized over 
, the underfiandings of other mey. What a preſumption is this for one private man 
who will not allow human Liberty to others, toafſume to himſelf ſuch a Licence , 
to control ſo Magiſtrally , and to cenſure of groſs ignorance and Tyrannifing over 
mens Judgmens , yea as cauſes of the troubles and tumults which are in the World, 
the DouGors of the Church in General , who have flouriſhed in all ages and all pla- 
ces, only for a few neceſſary and innocent diſtintions, Truly faid Plutarch, that 
a fore eycis offended with thcLight of the Sunzwhat then muſt theLogicianslay aſide 
their firſt and ſecond intentions?their abſtrats and concretes, theirSubjc&s and Predi- 
cates, their Modes and Figures, tkeir Method Synthetick and Analytick , their 
Fallacics of compoſition and diviſion , &c ? Muſt the moral Philoſopher quit his 
means and extremes , his principia congenita and acquiſita , his Liberty of contradi- 
Ction and contrariety , his neceflity abſolute and hypothetical , &c 2 Muſt the na- 
tura) Philoſopher give over his intentional ſpecies , his underſtanding Agent and Pa- 
tient , his receptive and eduQtive power of the matter , his qualitics , mbole or 
diſymbole , his temperament, ad pondus , and ad juſtitiam , his parts Homogeneous 
and Heterogeneous, his Sympathics and Antipathies, his Antirperiſtaſis, &c? Mult 
the Aſtrologer and the Geographer leave their Apogenm and Perigerm , their At- 
Qick and -AntarQick Poles , their Equator , Zodiack , Zenith , Meridian, Horr 
ſon , Zones, &c#? Muſt the Mathematician , the Metaphyſitian , and the Divine, 
relinquiſh all their tearms of Art , and proper idiotiſms, becauſe they do not relliſh 
with T. H. his palate ? But he will ſay they are obſcure expreſſions ; what marvel 15 
it , when the things themſelves are more obſcure 3 let him put them into as plain 
Engliſh as he can,and they ſhall be never a whit the better underſtood by thoſe who 
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|:t one whois altogether ignorant in Mathematicks hear it, and he will hold it to 
be as T, H. tearms theſe dittinCtions , plain Fuſtian or Jargon, Every Art or Pro- 
{efion hath its proper mylteries and exprethions, which are well known to the Sons 
of Art , not ſo to ſtrangers. Let him conſult with Military men, with Phyſicians, 
with Navigators , and he ſhall find thistrue by experience , Let him go on ſhipboard 
and the Mariners will not leave their Starbord and Larbord, becauſe they pleaſe not 
him, or becauſe he accounts it Gibriſh, No, no : it is not the School Divines, but 
Innovators and ſeditious Oratours, who are the true cauſes of the preſent troubles 
of Europe. T. H. hath forgotten what he ſaid in his book, De Civecap. 12, That it 
:- 2 ſeditious Opinion to teach , that the knowledge of good and evil belongs to 
private perſons. Aud cap. 17. thatin queſtions of Faith the Civil Magiſtrates ought 
to conſult with the Eceleſiaſtical DoAors , to whom Gods Bleſſing is derived by impoſition 
hands , ſo 4s n«t to be deceived in neceſſary truths , to whom our Saviour bath promiſed 
iefalibility. Theſe are the very men whom he traduceth here. There he aſcribes 
Infallibility to them, here he accuſeth them of groſs ſuperſtitious ignorance.There he at» 
tributes too much to them, here he attributes too little. Both there andhere he tak estoo 
much upon him. The Spirits of the Prophets are Subjedt to the Prophets, 1. Cor. 14. 32. 
Now, to the diſtinction it (elf I (ay firſt, that the propera@ of Liberty is cletion, 
and eleQtion is oppoſed , not onely to coaGion , but alſo to coaxttation or determi- 
nation to one,Neceſſitation or determination to one, may confift with fpontaneuty,but 
not with election or Liberty, as hath been ſhewed. The very Stoicks did acknowledge 
a ſpontaneity. So our adverſaries are not yet gone out of the confines of the Stoicks. 
Secondly,To ripup the bottom of this buſineſs. This I take to be the clear reſo- 
Jution of the Schools 3 there is a double a& of the will, the one more remote, cal- 
kd Imperatus , that is, in truth the a& of ſome inferiour faculty , ſubje& to the 
command of the will, as to open or ſhut ones eyes , without doubt theſe ations 
may be compelled. The other at is nearer , called aus elicits , an a&drawn out 
of the will, as to will, to chooſe, to ele, this may be ſtopped or hindred by 
the intervening impediment of the underſtanding , as a ſtone lying on a Table is 
kept from its natural motion, otherwiſe the will ſhould have a kind of omnipotence 
but the will cannot be compelled to an act repugnant to its inclination , as when a 
fone is thrown upwards into the air, for that is both to incline, and not to incline 
to the ſame object , at the ſame time, which implies a contradiction. Therefore to 
ay the will is neceſſitated , is to ſay , the will is compelled fo far as the will is ca- 
le of compulſion. It a ſtrong man holding the hand of a weaker, ſhould there- 
with kill a third perſon , bec quidem vis eft , this is violencc,” the weaker did not 
villingly perpetrate the fact, becauſe he was compelled. But now ſuppoſe the 
firong man had the will of the weaker in his power as well as the hand, and ſhould 
not onely incline , but determin it ſecretly and inſenſibly to commit this act, is not 
the caſe the ſame? Whether one raviſh Lxcretia by force, as Tarquine, or by amatory 
potions, and magical incantations, not only allure her, but neceſſitate her to ſatisfic 
his luſt, and incline her effectually, and dzaw her inevitably, and irr*ſiſtibly to 
follow him ſpontaneouſly, Lacretis in both theſe conditions is to be pittyed 
but the later perſon is more guilty , and deſerves greater puniſhment , who 
endeavours alſo, ſo much as in him lies, to make Lacretia irreſiſtibly partake of his 
crime, 1 dare not apply it , but thus onely z Take heed how, we defend thoſe (e- 
cret and invincible necethitations to evil, though ſpontaneous and free from coaction. 
Thele are their faſtneſles. 
In the next place, be bringeth two arguments againſt diſtinguiſhing between being 
free from compulſion, and free from neceſſitation, The firſt is , that eleftion is oppo- 
, hot onely to coattion or compulſion , but alſo to neceſſitation or determination to 
one, This is it he was to _wm from the beginning , and therfore briageth no new 
argument to prove it. And to thoſe brought formerly, IT bave already anſwered ; 


And in this place T deny again , that eleion is oppoſite to either, fir when a man is 
compeled (' for example , to ſubjeft bimſelf to an enemy or to dy ) be bath (till elefiion 

t in bim, and a deliberation to bethink, which of theſe two be can better endure , 
And be that is led to priſon by force, bath eleftion and may deliberate whether be will 
be bailed and trained on the ground, or make uſe of bis feet. 
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Likewiſe when there is no compulſion , but the ftrength of temptation to do an evil ,, 
Gion , being greater than the motives to abſtain , —_— determine him to the doin 
of it , yet he deliberates whiles ſometimes the motives to do , ſometimes the motives , 
forbear , are working 0# bim , and conſequently be eleeth which be will, But common] 
when we ſee and know the ſtrength that moves us , we ackyowledge Neceſſity , but whey 
we ſee not , or marknot the force that moves us, we then think there 15 none , and that it 
is not cauſes but Lilerty , that produceth the ation. Hence it s , that they think be dis 
aot chooſe this , that of neceſſity chooſeth it , but they might as well ſay , fire does not bury 
becauſe it burns of neceſſity. The Second argument is not ſo much an argument as 4 4; 
Rlintlion , to ſhew in what ſenſe it may be ſaid, that voluntary attions are neceſſitate 
and in what ſenſe not. And therefore be alledgeth as from tbe authority of the Scholes 
and that which rippeth up the bottome of the qu:jtion, that there is a double aft of t 
will; The one be ſayes , is aus Imperatus, an att done at the command of the wil 
by fome inferiour faculty of the ſoul , as to open or ſhut ones eyes , and this all may 
be compelled. The other be ſayes , is aus elicitus , an att allured , or an ati draws 
forth by allurement out of the will , as to will, to chooſe , to ele& : this be ſayes cannot bs 
compelled. Wherein letting paſi that Metaphoricall ſpeech of attributing command 6 ſub- 
jeftion to the faculties of the ſoul , as if they made a Commonwealth or Family an 
themſelves , aud could ſpeak, one to another , which is very improper in ſearching the 
truth of the queſtion, Tou may obſerve, firſt , that to compell a voluntary alt , is nth; 
els, but to will it , for it is all one to ſay , my will commands the ſhutting of nine 
eyes , or the doing of any other aftion , and to ſay , T bave the will 1 ſhut mine eyes 
So that atus imperatus here , might as eaſily have been ſaid in Engliſh , a voluntary 
ation , but that they that invented the terme , underſtood not any thing it ſinified. 
Secondly, you may obſerve, that aus elicitus , is exemplified by theſe words , to wil 
to Ele , to Chooſe, which are all one , and ſoto will is bere made an ai of the will, 
and indeed , as the will is a faculty , or power in a mans ſoule , ſo to will is an ali 
it , according to that power. But as it 1s abſurdly ſaid , that to dance is an all allwe 
or drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance 3 ſo it is alſo to ſay , that twaill 
is an aft allured or drawn out of the power to will , which power is commonly called 
the will, Howſoever it be , the ſumme of his diftintion is , that a voluntary aft may 
be done on compulſion , that is to ſay , by foul means, bus to will that or avy ati 
cannot be but by allurement or fair means. Now , ſeeing fair Means, Allurements 
and Enticements , produce the attion which they do produce, as neceſſarily as threatning, 
and foul means , it followes, that to will , may be made as neceſſary as any thing that 
is done by compulſion. So that the diſtinfion of aQus imperatus , and aGtus elicitus, 
are but words, and of no effet againſt _—_— 

In the next place follow two reaſons of mine one againſt the ſame diſtindion, the 
one taken from the former grounds, that ele&ion cannot confiſt with determina- 
tion toone. To this ( hefaith) he hath anſwered already. No , truth is founded 
upon a rock , he hath been ſofar from prevailing againſt it, that he hath not been 
able to ſhake it. Now again , he tells us, that EleQion is' not oppoſite to either, ( ne- 
celſitation or compulſion ) He might even as well tell us, that a ſtone thrown up- 
wards moves naturally z Or , that a Woman can be raviſhed with her own will, 
Conſent takes away the Rape. This is the ſtrangeſt liberty that ever was heard 
of, that a man is compelled to do what he would not, and yet is free to do what 
he will. And this he tells us upon the old ſcore, that be who ſubmits to bis enemy for 
fear of death , chooſeth to ſubmit. But we have ſeen formerly that this, which hecals 
compulſion, is not compulſion properly 3 nor that natural determination of the will 
to one, Whichis oppoſite to true Liberty. He who ſubmits to an enemy for ſaving 
his Life , doth cither onely counterfeit , and then there is no will to ſubmit, { this 
diſguiſe is no more than a ſtepping aſide , to avoid a preſent blow ) or elſe he doth 
ſincerely will a ſubmiſhon, and then the will is changed 3 there is a vaſt difference 
between compelling and changing the will. Either God or man may change the 
will of man, either by varying the condition of things , or by informing the party 
otherwiſe , but compelled it cannot be, that is, it cannot both will this, and not 
will this, as it is inveſted with the ſame circumſtances, though if the act were other- 


wiſccircumſtantiated , it might nill that freely, which now it wills freely, muy 
| ore 


————— 
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fore theſe kind of aQions are called mixt actions , that is partly voluntary , partly 
involuntary» That which is compelled is a mans preſent condition or diitreſs, that 
«« not voluntary nor choſen. That which is choſen, is the remedy of its dittrels, 
that is voluntary, So hypotheticallyſuppoling a man were not in that diltreſs they 
arc involuntary , but abſolutely without any ſuppoſition at all , taking, the caſe as 
it is, they are voluntary. His other inſtance of a man forced to priſon.that be may chooſe 
whether be will be baled thither upon the ground , or walk upon bis feet is not true, By 
his leave , that is not as he pleaſeth , but as itpleaſeth tnem who have him in their 
power, It they will drag him he is 'not free to walk 3 and it they give him 
leave to walk , he is not torced to be dragged. Having laid this toundation , he 
begins to build upon it , that other paſſions do neceſſitate as much as fear , Bute crrs 
doubly 3 firſt , in his foundation, tear duth not determine the rational will natural- 
ly and neceſſarily 3 The laſt and greateſt of the five terrible things is death , yet 
the fear of death cannot neccllitate a reſolved mind to doa diſhonelt action , which 
is worſe than dcath. The fear of the fiery furnace could not compel the three Chil- 
dren to worſhip an Idol , nor the fear of the Lions necethitate Daniel , to omit his 


duty to God. It is our trailty, that we are more atraid of empty ſhadows than of 


ſubltautial dangers, becauſe theyarc neerer our ſenſes, as little Children tear a mouſe 
or a Viſard, more than tire or water. But as a fit of the Stone takes away the ſen(c 
of the Gout for the preſent , ſo the greater patſhion doth extinguiſh the leſs. The 
fear of Gods wrath, and eternal torments doth expel corporal fear: fear not them who 
wilkillthe body,but fear him who is able to caſt both body and Soul intoHell. Luk. 7.4.Da veniam 
imperator,tu carcerem,ille gehennam minatur,Excuſeme, O Emperor, thou threatneft men 
with priſon, but he threatns me with Hell.Secondly,he errs in this ſuperſtruction allo, 
There is a great difference, as to this caſe of juſtitying or not juſtitying an action 
betwcen force and fear , and other paſsions; force does not onely lefſen the fin, but 
takes it quite away, Det. 22. 26. He who forced a betrothed Damſel was to dye; 
but «to the Damſet ( faith he ) thou ſhalt do nothing , there is in ber no fault worthy of 
kath. Tamars beauty, or Ammons Love did not render him innocent , but Am- 
mons force rendred Tamar innocent. But fear is not fo prevalent as force. Indeed 
if fear be great , and juſtly grounded, ſuch as may fall upon a conſtant man, though 
it do not diſpenſe with the tranſgreſsion of the negative Precepts of God or Nature, 
becauſe they bind to all times, yetlit diminiſheth the offence , even againſt them, and 
pleads for pardon, But it diſpenſeth in many caſes with the tranſgre(sion of the po- 
litive Law , cither Divine or Humane 3 becauſe it is not probable , that God or the 
Law, would oblige man to the obſervation of all poſitive precepts, with fo great 
damage as the lols of his Life. The omiſsion of circumcifion was no fin, whileli 

the Iſraelites were travailing through the wilderneſs. By T. H. his permiſcion , I 

will propoſe a calc tohim. A Gentleman (ends his ſervant with money to buy his 

dinner : ſome Ruthans meet him by the way, and take it from him by torce 3; The 

Servant cryed for help , and did what he could to detend himſelt: but all would not 
ſerve. The ſervant is innocent , if he was tryed before a Court of Areopagites. Or 
ſuppoſe the Rufhans did not take it from him by force , but drew their Swords and 
threatned to kill him , except he delivered it himſelf; no wiſe man can conceive , 
that it was either the maſters intention , or the Servants duty, to hazard his Lite, 

or his Limbs for ſaving of ſuch a trifling ſum. But on the other ſided ſuppoſe this 
Servant , paſsing by ſome Cabaret , or Tennis-court , where his Camerads were 

drinking or playing , ſhould ſtay with them , and drink or play away his moncy , 
and afterwards plead as T. H. doth here, that he was overcome by the meer (trength 

of temptation , I trow, neither T. H. nor any man elſe would admit of this exculc, 

but puniſh him for it , becauſe neither was he necefGitated by the temptation, and 

what ſtrength it had, was by his own fault, in reſpect of that vitious habit which 

he had contracted of drinking or gaming, Jam. 1.14. Every man is tempted when 

be is drawn away of bis own luſt and entiſed, Diſordered paſsions of anger, hatred 

luſt, if they be conſequent ( as the caſe is here put by T. H. ) and flow from deli- 

beration and election , they do not only not diminiſh the fault , but they aggravate 

It, and render it much greater, 


He talks much of the motives to do, and the motives to forbear , how they work 
upon 
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. the judgment of right reaſon doth diate to the will, then there is no antece 


upon and determina man , as it a reaſonable man were nomore than a Tenis. 
ball, to be toſſed to and fro by the-rackets of the Second cauſes ; as if the 
will had no power tomove it ſelf , but were mecerly pallive , like an Artificial pg. 
pingay removed hither and thither by the bolts of the Archers , who ſhoot on this 
tide and on that. What arc motives but reaſons or diſcourſes framed by the under. 
Kanding, , and freely moved by the will? What, are the will and the underſtang. 
ing , but faculties of the ſame Soul ? and what is Liberty but a Power rcſultin 
from them both ? To fay that the will is determined by theſe motives, is as much 15 
to ſay , that the Agent is determined by himſelt; It there be no necellitation before 
de 
no extrinſeca! necettitation at all, All the World knows , that when the ho 
determincd by himſelf, then the effect is determined likewiſe in its cauſe, By if 
he determined himfſelt freely , then the effe@is free, Motives determin not nay. 
rally but morally , which kind of determination may confilt with true Liberty, 
But it T. H. hisopinion were true , that the will were naturally determined by the 
Phyſical and ſpecial influence of extrinſecal cauſes , not only motives were yain, hy 
reaſon it ſelf and deliberation were vain. No ſaith he they are not vain, becauſe 
they are the means. Yes, if the means be ſuperfluous, they are vain: what needeg 
ſuch a circuit of deliberation to adviſe what is tit to be done, when it is already ge. 
termined extrinſecally, what muſt be done, 

He faith , that the iynorance of the true cauſes, and their power is the reaſm , wy 
we aſcribe the effeft to Liberty , but when we ſeriouſly conſider the cauſes of things, we ac. 
knowledge a neceſſity. No ſuch thing, but.jult the contrary, The more we conſider 
and the clearer we underſtand, the greater is the Liberty, and the more the know. 
ledge ot our own Liberty. The leſs we conſider , and the more incapable that the 
underſtanding, is, the leſſer is the liberty, and the knowledge of it. And wherethere 
is no conſideration nor vſc of reaſon , there is no Liberty at all 3 there is neither 
moral god nor evil. Some men , by reaſon that their exteriour ſenſes are not to. 
tally bound , have a trick to walk in their ſleep. Suppoſe ſuch an one in that cafe 
ſhould caft himſclf down a pair of Stairs, or from a Bridge and break his neck or 
drown himfclf, it were a mad Jury that ſhould find this man acceſſary to his own 
deat'n, Why ? becauſe it was nct freely done, he had not then the uſe of reaſon, 

Laſtiy he tells us, that the will doth chooſe of neceſſity , as well as the fire burys of ne- 
ceſſity. It he intend no more but this , that election is the proper and natural a& 
ot the will.as burning is of the tire, or that the elective power is as neceſſary inaman 
as the a! ve iu the hires, he ſpeaks truly but moſt impertinently; for the queltion is not 
now 0: the cle@ive power, i# af primo , whether it be an eſſential faculty of the 
Soul , but whether the at of eleCting this or that particular obje& be free, and un- 
determined by any antecedent and extrinſecal cauſes, But if he intend in this other 
ſenſe, that as the hire hath no power to ſuſpend its burning, nor to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe combuſtible matters which are put unto it , but burns that which is put 
unto it neceſſarily, if it be combuſtible: So the will hath no power to refuſe that 
which it wills, nor*to ſuſpend its own appetite, He errs grofſely. The will hath 
power, Either to will or nill , or to ſuſpend, that is neither to will nor nill the 
ſame obje& z yet even the burning ofthe irc , if it be conſidered as it is inveſted with 
all particular circumſtances, is not otherwiſe ſo neceſſary an ation as T, H.ima- 
gineth. Two things are required to makean effect neceſſary, Firſt , thatitbe pro- 
duced by a neceſſary cauſe, ſuch as fire is Secondly : that it be neceſſarily produ- 
ced. Protagoras an Atheiſt , began his book thus, Concerning the Gods, I have 10- 
thing to ſay , whether they be , or tbey be not , for which his Book was condemned 
by the Athenians to be burned. The fire was a neceſſary Agent , but the ſentence 
or the application of the fire to the Book , was a free act , and therefore the burn- 
ing of his book was free. Much more the rational will is free , which is both a 
voluntary Agent , and acts voluntarily. 

My Second reaſon againſt this diſtinction of Liberty from compulſion , but not 
from necellitation is new , and demonſtrates clearly , that to neceſlitate the will, by 
a Phyſical neceGity , is to compel the will fo far as the willis capable of compulſion, 
and that he who doth neceſsitate the will to evil , after that manner is the true = 
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Cevil, & ought rather to be blamed than the will it ſelf. But T. A, tor all he faith he 
;. not ſurpriſed , can be contented upon better adviſe to ſteal by all this in lilence; 
1nd to hide this tergiverſation from the eyes of the Reader, he makes an empty ſhew 
of braving againſt that ſamousand moſt neceſlary diſtinction between the elicite and 
imperate acts of the will 3 firſt, becauſe the terms are improper 3 Secondly becauſe 
they are obſcure, What Trivial and Grammatical objections are theſe, to be uſed 
zpainlt the Univerſal current of Divines and Philoſophers. Verborum ut nummorum : 
i isin words , as it is in money. Uſe makes them proper and currant, a Tyrant at 
irt, ſignified a Lawful and juſt Prince z now uſe hath quite changed the ſenſe of 
it, to denote either an Uſurper , or an oppreſſor. The word Premwnire is now 
grown a good word in our Engliſh Laws by uſe and tract of time 3 and yet at tirſt 
© was meerly miſtaken for a premonere, The names of Sunday , Monday , Tueſday , 
were derived at firſt from thoſe Heatheniſh Deities , the Sun, the Moon , and the 
warlike God of the Germans, Now we uſe them for diſtinction fake only , witit- 
out any relation to their firſt original. He is too froward that will refuſe a picce 
of coin that is currant throughout the World, becauſe it is not ſtamped after his 
own fanſie. So is he that pejecky a good word, becauſe he underſtands not the deriva 
tion ct it, We ſee Forrcign words are daily naturalized , and made free Denizons 
in every Countrey. But why are the terms improper ? becauſe faith he, Tt attri- 
butes command , and ſubjeftion to the faculties of the Soul , as if they made a Common- 
gealth or family among themſelves , and could ſpeak one to another, therefore he ſaith, they 
who invented this term of Actus Imperatus , underſtood not any thing what it ſignified, 
No, why not ? It ſeemeth to me they underſtood it better than thoſe who except 
painſt it, They knew there are mental terms, which are onely conceived in the 
nind, as well as vocal Terms, which are expreſſed with the tongue : they knew 
tat howſoever a Superiour do intimate a direction to his inferiour, it is ſtill a com- 
mnd, Tar quin commanded his ſon, by onely firikeing off the topps of the Pop- 
js, and was by him both underſtood and obeyed. Though there be no formal 
(mmonwealth or Family either in the body , or in the Soul of Man , yet there is 
ikbordination in the Body , of the inferiour members to the head, there is a ſub- 
«dination in the Soul of the inferiour faculties to the rational will. Far be it from 
iraſonable man, fo far to diſhonour his own nature , as to equal fanſie with un- 
kr{tanding , or the ſenſitive appetite with the reaſonable will. A power of com- 
nand there is without all queſtion , though there be ſome doubt in what faculty 
his command doth principally reſide , whether in the will or in the underſtanding. 
The true reſolution is, that the directive command for Counſel is in the ants 
ng 3 and the applicative command, or empire, for putting in execution of what 
sdirected, is in the will. The ſame anſwer ſerves for his ſecond impropricty , a- 
bout the word elicite, For faith he, as it #4 abſurdly ſaid, that to dance, is an aft 
dared , or drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance , ſoit is abſurdly ſaid, that to 
will or chooſe , is an at drawn out of the power to will, His objection is yet more im- 
proper than the exprelhion, The Art of dancing trather reſembles the underſtand- 
ing, than the will. That drawing which the Schools intend , is clear of another 
mature , from that which he conceives 3 By elicitation , he underſtands, a perſwad- 
ing or enticing with flattering words , or (weet alluring infinuations , to chooſe 
tis or that, But that elicitation , which the Schools intend , is a deducing of the 
power of the will into act, that drawing which they mention is meerly from the ap- 
retibility of the object, or of the end, as a man draws a Child after him with the 
light of a fair Apple , or a Shepheard draws his ſheep after him with the ſight of a 
preen bough : So the end draws the will to it , by a Metaphorical motion. What 
he underſtands here by an ability to dance , is more than I know, or any man elle 
untill he expreſs himſelt in more proper terms , whether he underſtand the Loco-, 
motive faculty alone , or the Art, or acquired habit of dancing alone , or both of 
theſe joyntly. It may be ſaid aptly without any abſurdity , that the act of dancing, 
sdraw out ( elicitur ) of the Locomotive faculty helped by the acquired habit. He 
who is ſo ſcrupulous about the received Phraſes of the Schools, ſhould not havelet ſo 
many improper exprellions have dropped from his pen z as in this very paſſage he 
contounds the compelling of a volunnary afion, with the commanding of a voluntary 
Nnnn action 
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ation, and willing with eleting, which he ſaith arc all one. Yct to will Prope 
p”. pcrly 
reſpcs the end , to elect the means. 

His other objxCtion againſt this diſtinction of the aGts of the will into elicite ang 
imperate , is obſcurity. Might it not (faith he ) bave been as eaſily ſaid in Englif 
a voluntary ation. Yes, it might have bcen ſaid as cafily , but uot as truly , nox 
properly. Whatſocver hath its original from the will, whether ummediatly or bo. 
diately, whether it be a proper a& ot the will it ſelf, as to cle& , or an a& þ 
underitanding,, as to dcliberate , or an act of the interiour faculties, or of the w_ 
bers, is a voluntary ation, but neither the act of reaſon nor of the lenſes, ng, of 
the ſenſitive appetite , nor of the members are the proper acts of the will, nor drawn 
immediately out of the will it (elt, but the members and tacultics are applyeg tg their 
proper and reſpective as by the power of the will, 

But ſo he comes to calt up the total ſum of my ſecond reafon, with the ze 
Faith, that the unjuſt Steward did make his accounts, Luke 16. The ſum [. D's 
diſtia&ion is ( faith he ) that @ voluntary a may be done on compulſion ( juit contrary 
to what I have maintained ) that is to ſay by foul means, But to will that , ary al 
carinot be but by allurement or fair means. I confeſs the diſtinction is mine, becauſs 
T uſe it, as the Sun is mine , or the air is mine , that is common to me, with al 
who treat of this Subje. But his miſtakes are ſo thick, both in relating my ming 
and his own , that the Reader may conclude, he is wandred out of his known way, 
I will do my duty to ſhew him the right way. Firſt , no acts which are properly 
ſaid to be compelled , are voluntary. Secondly, acts of terrour which he calls foul 
means which arc ſometimesin a large improper ſenſe called compulſory actions, may 
be and for the molt part are confiltent with true Liberty. Thirdly , actions pro- 
ceeding from blandiſhments or ſweet per{ſwaſions ( which he calls fair means ) if 
they be indeliberated as in Children , who want the uſe of reaſon, arc not preſents 
ly tree actions. Laſtly , the [trength of conſequent, and deliberated defires doth 
neither diminiſh guilt, nor excuſe from puniſhment , as juſt fears of extream and 
imminent dangers threatned by extrinſecal Agents often do , becauſe the ſrength of 
the former proceeds from our own fault , and was freely clected in the cauſes of it; 
but neither deſires nor fears , which are conſequent and deliberated , do ablolutely 
necetlitate the will. 

The reſt are umbrages quickly diſpelled , firſt , the Aſtrologer ſteps up, and (ub- 
ſubjects Liberty to the motions of Heaven , tothe aſpects and aſcenlions of the 
Starrs, 

Plus etenim fati valet hora benigni, 
| Dnam ft nos Veneris commendet epiſtola Marti. 

I ſtand not much upon them who cannot ſee the fiſhes ſwimming beſides them 
in the rivers , yct believe they ſee thoſe which are in Heaven , Who promiſe great 
Treafures to others, and berg a groat for themſelves, The Stars at the mot do but 
incline , they cannot necellitate. 

Secondly, the Phyſitian ſubjects Liberty to the complexion and temperature of the 
body. But yet this comes not home to a necellity. Socrates , and many others by 
alliduous care have corrected the pernicious propenſions , which flowed from their 
temperatures. 

In the reſt of bis diſcourſe be reckgneth up the opinions of certain profeſſions of men , 
touching the cauſes , wherein the neceſſity of things , which they maintain , conſſteth, 
And firſt be ſaith , the Aſtrologer deriveth bis neceſſity from the Starrs, Sccordly, 
that the Phyſician attributeth it to the temper of the body, For my part, Iam tf 
their opinion , becauſe neither the Starrs alone , nor the temperature of the Patient & 
lone is able to produce any effeft without the concurrence of al! other Agents. Fn, 
there is hardly any one ation , how caſuall ſoever it ſeem , to the cauſing whereof con- 
cur not whatſoever is in rerum natura, which becauſe it is a great Paradox , and «- 
pends on many antecedent ſpeculations, Tdo not preſſ in this place. 

Towards the later end of my diſcourſe 1 anſwered ſome ſpecious pretences again 
Liberty , the two firſt were of the Aſtrologer and the Phyſitian. The one ſubjc- 
cting Liberty to the motions and influences of the Heavenly bodies the other to 


the complexions of men, The ſum of my anſwer was , that the Starrs = com- 
plexions- 
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oexions do incline , but not at all necethicate the will. To which all judicious A- 
ronomers and Phyliciaus do aſſent. And T. FH himſelf doth not difleat from it. 
& 5 to this part there needs nv reply. 

But whereas he mentions a great Paradox of his own , that there is hardly any one 
aftion t0 the cauſing of which concurs aot whatſoever is in rerum natura , I can but 
ile to ſee with what ambition our great undertakers do affe& to be accounted , 
the firſt founders of ttrange opinions , as it the deviſing of an ilt grounded Paradox 
were a5 great an honour as the invention of the needle, or the Movers of the new 
world. And to this Paradox in particular, I meddle not with natural! aRions, 
becauſe the Subje& of my diſcourle is moral Liberty , but if he intend not oacly the 
kinds of things , but every individual creature, and not onely in natural but volun- 
tary ations , I deſire to know how Preſter Fobn , or the great Mogol, or the King 
of China, or any one of ſo many Millions of their Subjects doconcur to my writing 
of this reply. It they do not among his other ſpeculations , concerning this matter, 
| hope he will give us ſome reſtrictions. It were hard to make all the Negroes 
acceſſary to all the Murthers that arc committed in —_— 

Thirdly , the moral Philoſopher tells us how we are haled hither and thither with 
outward objects, To this I an\wer, 

Firſt , that the power, which outward objects have over us, isfor the moſt part 
by our own default, becauſe of thoſe vitioushabits which we have contracted, There- 
fore, though the actions ſeem to have a kind of violenceinthem , yet they were free 
and voluntary in their firſt originals. Asa Paralytick man, to uſe Arjſtotles Com- 
pariſon , ſhedding the Liquor deſerves to be puniſhed , for — his act be unwil- 
ling , yet his intemperance was willing, whereby he contracted this infirmity. 

Secondly , I anſwer that concupiſcence , and cuſtom, and bad company and 
outward objects do indeed make a proclivity, but not a neceflity. By Prayers, 
Tears, Mcditations, Vows, Watchings, Faſtings , Humi-cubations a man may 
et a contrary habit , and gain the Victory, not onely over outward objects, but 
- over his own corruptions, and become the King of the Little World of him- 

$i metwis, fi prava cupis , fi duceris ira, 
Servitij patiere jugum , tolerabis iniquas 
Interixs leges. Tune onnia jure tenebis , 
Cum poteris Rex eſſe tui. 

Thirdly , a reſolved mind , which weighs all things judiciouſly, and providesfor 
all occurrences, is not © cafily ſurprited with outward objects. Onely Ulyſſes 
wept not at the meeting with his wife and ſon. I would beat thee'( ſaid the Philo» 
fopher ) but that I am angry. One {pake Loweſt when he was moſt moved. Ano- 
ther poured out the Water when he was thirſty. Another made a Covenant 
with his eyes. Neither opportunity nor entiſement could prevail with Foſeph. Nor 
the Muſick, nor the fire with the three Children. It isnot the ſirengthofthe wind 
but the lightneſs of the chaffe , which cauſeth it to be blown away, - Outward Ob- 
kcts do not impoſe a moral, much leſs a Phyſical neceſlity, they may be dangerous 
but cannot be deſtructive to true Liberty. 

Thirdly , he diſputeth againſt the opinion of them that ſay z externall objes preſented 
to men of ſuch and ſuch temperatures , do makg their attions neceſſary. And ſayes , the 
power that ſuch objefts have over us , proceeds from our own faults , But that is notbing 
to the purpoſe , if ſuch fault of ours proceedeth from cauſes , nos in our own power. And 
therefore that opinion may bold true for all this anſwer : Further be ſaith, Prayer , Faſting 
Kc, may alter our babits : *Tis true, but when they do ſo, they are cauſes of the con- 
trary habit , and make it neceſſary; As the former habit had been neceflary, if Prayer 
Faſting , &c. had not been. Beſides we are not mooved , nor diſpoſed to prayer ,or any, 
"ther ation but by outward objetts , as pious _ godly preachers , or ſomething e- 
quivalent. Thirdly , he ſaith, @ reſolved mind is not eaſily ſurpriſed. As the mind 
of Ulyſſes , who when others wept , be alone wept not. And of the Philoſopher that ab- 
tained from ſtriking , becauſe be found bimſelf angry. And of bins that poured out the 
Water when he was thirſty, And the likg ; Such things I confeſs have , or may bave 
been done , and do proue onely that it was not neceſſary for Ulyſles then to weep , nor for 
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the Philoſopher to ſtrikg , nor for that other man to drink,, but it does not prove thay 5 
was not neceſiary for Ulyſſes then to abſtaine , as be did from weeping , nur the p}, bY 
ſopher to abſtain as be did from ſtriking 3 Nor the other man to forbear drinking, Ps 
yet that was the thing he ought to have proved. | M 

Laſtly , he confeſſeth , that the diſpoſition of objefis may be dangerous to liberty, by 
cannot be deſtruttive. To which T anſwer *tis impoſſible ; For, liberty is never iy Jn 
other danger then to be loſt : And yet if it cannot be lot , which be confeſſeth , hk 
infer it can be in no danger at all, / 

The third pretenſe was out of moral Philoſophy miſunderſtood , that outwz;4 
objes do necellitate the will. I ſhall not need to repeat what he hath ommireeg 
but onely to ſatisfic his exceptions; the firſt is, that itis not material, though the pyy,, 
of outward objetts do proceed from our own faults , if ſuch faults of our proceed wot 6,» 
cauſes in our own power, Well, but what if they do procecd from cauſes that are j, 
our own power, as in truth they do , then his anſwer is a meer ſubterfuge, 1/4, 
faults proceed from cauſes that are not, and were not in our own POwer, they 
they 'are not our faults at all. It is not a fault in us not todo thoſe things , whic), 
never were in our power to do. But they are the faults of thele cauſes from whence 
they do proceed. Next he confefſeth , that it is in our power by goodendeargys 
to alter thoſe vitious habits which we had contracted, and to get the contrary ha- 
bit. True ( faith he) but then the contrary habit doth neceſſitate the one way , a; w;j| 
as the former habit did the other way. By which very conſideration it appears, tha 
that which he calls a neceſſity is no more but a Proclivity. It it were a true nece{. 
ſity it could not be avoided , nor altered by our endeayours. The truth is, acquire 
habits do help and affift the taculty.He who hath gotten to himſelf an habit of tempe. 
rance, may yet upon occaſion commit an intemperate at&t. And fo on the contrz- 
ry. Adsare not oppoſed to habits , but other habits. He adds, that we are x 
moved to Prayer or any other aftion but by outward objetis, as pious company, godly Preach- 
ers , or ſomething equivalent. Wherein are two other miſtakes, hr[t to make godly 
Preachers , and Pious company , tobe outward obje&s, which are outward agents, 
Secondly, to affirm that the will is not moved but by outward objects. The will 
is moved by it ſelf, by the underſtanding , by the ſenſitive pations, by Angels; 00d 
and bad , by men and moſt effeQuually by as or habits infuſed by God , wherchy 
the will is excited extraordinarily indeed , but efficaciouſly and detcrminately, This 
is more than cquivalent with outward objcas. 

Another branch of mine anſwer was that a reſolved and prepared mind is able to 
reſiſt both , the appetibility of objets , and the unrulines of pathons, As I ſhew- 


. ed by examples. He anſwers that I prove Ulyſſes was not necelhitated to weep, ror 


the Philoſopher to ſtrike , but I do not prove that they were not necellitated to tor- 
bear. He faith true, Iam not now proving , but anſwering, Yet my anſwer 
doth ſufficiently prove that which Lintend, That the rational will hath power,both 
to ſlight the moſt appetible objes, and to control the molt unruly pathions. When 
he hath given a clear ſolution to thoſe proofs which I produced, then it will be time 
for him to cry for more work. 

Laſtly, Whereas I fay that outward obje&ts may be dangerous , but cannot be 
deſtruQtive to true Liberty. He catcheth at it, and objc&s that Liberty is in #9 datt- 
ger , but to be loſt , but I ſay it cannot be loft , therefore (he infers) that it is in 1 Gait 
ger at all, IT anſwer; Firſt , that Liberty is in more danger to be abuſed than 
to beloſt, Many more mcn do abuſe 'their wits, than loſe them. Second- 
ly , Liberty is in danger likewiſe to be weakened or diminiſhed , as when Ut 15 
clogged by vitious habits contracted by our (elves , and yet it is not total:y 10l\ 
Thirdly , though Liberty cannot be totally loſt out of the World, yet it may * 
totally loſt to this or that particular man , as to the excrciſe of it, Reaſon 15 !lt 
root of Liberty , and though nothing be more natural to a man than reaſon , ye 
many by exceſs of ſtudy , or by continual gurmandizing, , or by ſome cxtravagiani 
pailion , which they have cheriſhed in themſelves, or by doting too much upon fome 
affected obje , do become very ſotts, and deprive themſelves of the uſe of reaton. 
and conſequently of Liberty. And when the benefit of Liberty is not thus us 
niyerſally loſt , yet it may be loſt reſpeively to this or that paxticular vcct 
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ion, As he who makes choule of a bad Wite, hath loſt his former Liberty to choule 
o0J one, {| | 
; Fourthly, the natural Philoſopher doth teach, that the will dothneceſſarily follow 
the 1att dictate of the underttanding, It is true indeed, the will ſhould follow the di- 
rection of the underſtandivg, but 1 am not ſatisfied that ic doth evermore follow it, 
Sometimes this ſaying hath place, Video meliora proboq; Deteriora Jequor, As that great 
Roman faid ot two Saiters, that the one produced the better reaſons, but the other 
mutt have the office. So reaſon often lies dejeted at the feet of affection; things nea- 
cer tothe ſenſes move more powerfully, Do what a man can, he ſhall ſorrow more 
tr the death of his child,than tor the lin of his ſoul. Yet appreciatively in the eſtima- 
fon of judgment, he accounts the offence of a God, a greater evil than any tempo- 
al lols. 

Next, I do not believe that a man is bound to weigh the expedience or INexpe- 
dience of every ordinary trivial action, to the leaſtgrain in the ballance of his under- 
ttanding, or to run up into his Watch-Tower with his perſpeQtive to take notice of 
every Jack-daw that flies by, tor fear of ſome hidden danger, This ſeems to me to be 
2 proſtitution ot reaſon to pctite obſervations , as concerning every rag, that a man 
wears, each drop of drink, cach morſel of bread that he eats, each pace that he walks. 
Thus many fieps muſt he go, not one more, nor one leſs, under pain of mortal ſin. 
What is this but a Rack and a Gibbet to the conſcience? But God leaves many 
things indifferent, though man beſo curious he will not. A good Archite& will be 
ſure to provide ſufficient materials for his building, but what particular number of 
ltones, or trees, he troubles not his head. And ſuppoſe he ſhould weigh each ation 
thus, yet he doth nor, ſoſtill there is liberty. Thirdly, I conceive it is poſlible in this 
milt and weakneſs of humane apprehenſion, for two ations to be ſo equally circam- 
antiatcd, that no diſcernible difference can appear between them upon diſcutlion. 
&s ſuppoſe a Chirurgeon ſhould give two plaiſters to his Patient, and bid him apply 
ather of them to his wound, what can induce his reaſon more to the one, than to the 
oher, but that he may refer it to chance, whether he will uſe? But leaving theſe pro- 
hable ſpeculations which I ſubmit to better: jadgments, I.anſwer the Philoſopher 
briefly thus; Admitting that the will did neceffarily follow the laſt dictate of the un- 
derſtanding, as certainly'in many things it doth. Yet, | 

Firſt, this is no extrinſecal determination from without, and amans own rcſoluti- 
on is not deſtructive to his own liberty, but depends upon it. So the perſon is (till free; 

Secondly, this determination is not antecedent, but joyned with the action. The 
underſtanding and the will , are not different Agents , ' but diſtinct faculties of the 
fame ſoul. Here isan infallibility, or an hypothetical necellity, as we ſay, Dnuicquid eft 
quando eſt, neceſſe eſt efie: A necelhity of conſequence, but not a necellity of conſequent 
Though an Agent have certainly determined, and'ſo the action be become infallible 
yet if the Agent did determine treely, the action likewiſe is free” 

The fourth opinion which be rejeQeth , is of them that make the will neceſſarily to follow 
the laſt difiate of the underſtanding, but it ſeems be underſtands that Tenet in another ſenſe 
than I do. For be fpeaketh, as if they that held it, did ſuppoſe men muſt diſpute the ſequel of 
every attion they do, great and ſmall, to the leaſt grain, which is a thing, that be thinks with 
reaſon 20 be untrue. But I underſtand it to ſignifie , that the will follows the laſt opinion or 
judgment, immediately preceding the aftion, concerning whetber it be good to do it or not, 
whether be hath weighed it' long before, or not all, And that T take to be the meaning of them 
that bold it. As for example, when a man ſtrikes, bis will to ſtrike follows neceſſarily , that 
thought be bad of the ſequel of his ſtrokg immediately before the lifting of bis band. Now if 
it be underſtood in that ſenſe, the laſt diflate of the underſtanding does certainly neceſſitate 
the aftion, though not as the whole cauſe, yet as the laſt cauſe, as the laſt feather neceſſitates 
the bre king of an Horſes back, when there are ſo many laid on before, as there need:th but 
the addition of that one to make the weight ſufficient. That which be alledgeth againſt this, 
is firſt; owt of a Poet, wh4 i the perſon of Medea ſays, Video: meliora proboque , Dete- 
nora {equor. But the ſaying, (as pretty as it is ) is not true, for though Medea ſaw many 
reaſons to furbear killing ber children, yet tbe laſt dilate of ber judgment was, that the pre- 

ſert revenve of ber bughand ontweighed them all. And thereupon that wick; d adtion follow. 
ed neceſarily. Then the ſtory of the Roman, that of two competitors ſaid, one had the bettey 
reaſons 
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reaſonggbut the other muſt have the office. This alſo makgth againſt bim, for the laſt difiate 
of his judgment, that bad the beſtowing «f the office, was this , that it was better 10 take a 
great bribe, than reward a great merit. Thirdly , he objefs that things nearer the ſenſes 
move more powerfully than reaſon. What followeth thence but this, That the ſenſe of the pres 
ſent 200d is commonly more immediate t0 the ation, than the foreſight of the evil conſequents 
20 come. Fourthly, whereas be ſays, that ds what a man can , be ſhall ſorrow more for 1j, 
death of bis ſon, than for the ſin of bis ſoul; it makgs nothing to the laſt diftate of the ung;y.. 
Randing, but it argues plainly, that ſorrow for fin is not voluntary. And by conſequence, re. 
pentance proceedeth from cauſes. DL oc 
The Fourth pretenſe alledged againſt Liberty was, that the will doth neceſſarily 
follow the laſt dictate of the underitanding , this objection is largely anſwered he. 
fore in ſeveral places of this Reply , and particularly, Numb. 7, In my former dif. 
courſe, I have two anſwers to it: the one certain and undoubted , that ſuppoſing 
the laſt dictate of the underſtanding did always determin the will, yet this deter. 
mination being not antecedent in time, not proceeding from extrinſecal cauſes, hy 
from the proper reſolution of the Agent , whohad now freely determined himſelf 
it makes no abſolute nccetlity, but onely Hypothetical , upon ſuppoſition that the 
agent hath determined his own will , after this or that manner. Which being the 
main anſwer , T. H. is (o tar from taking it away , that he takes no notice of ie, 
The other part of mine anſwer was probable 3 That it is not always certain, that 
the will doth always actually follow the laſt dictate of the underſtanding , Though 
it always ought to follow it. Of which 1 gave then three reaſons , one was that 
ations may be ſo equally circumſtantiated , or the caſe fo intricate, that reaſon 
cannot give a poſitive ſentence , but leaves the eleCtion to Liberty or chance. T9 
this he anſwers not a word. Another of my reaſons was , becauſe reaſon doth 
not weigh , nor is bound to weigh the convenience or inconvenience of every indj- 
vidual ation to the uttermoſt grainin the balance of true judgement. The truth 
of this reaſon is confeſſed by T. H. though he might have had more Abbettersin this 
thanin themoſt part of his diſcourſe, that nothing is indifferent, that a mancannot 
ſtroak his beard on one ſide, but it was cither neceſſary to do it, or ſinful to omit it, 
from which confellion of his it follows, that inall thoſe ations, wherein reaſon doth 
not define what is moſt convenient, there the will is tree from the determination of 
the underſtanding. And by conſequence the laſt feather is wanting to break thehor- 
ſesbackz A third reaſon was becauſe pathons'and affections ſometimes prevail againſt 
judgment , as I proved by:the example of Medes and Ceſar , by the neernels of the 
objects to the ſenſes, and by the eſtimation of a temporal loſs more than ſin.Againſt 
this reaſon , his whole anſwer is addrefſed. And hrit he explaineth the ſenſe of the 
aſſertion by the compariſon of the laſt feather , wherewith he ſeems to be delighted, 
ſceing he uſeth it now the ſecond time. Butlet himlike it as he will, it is improper for 
three reaſons3 Firſt, the determination of the judgment is no part of the weight, but 
is the ſentence of the trier. The underſtanding weighethall things, Objes, means, 
circumſtances, convenience, inconvenience , but it ſelf is not weighed. Secondly, 
the ſenſitive paſhon in ſome extraordinary caſes , may give a counterfeit weight to 
the obje& , if it can detain or divert reaſon from the ballance , but ordinarily the 
means, circumſtances, and cauſes concurrent they have their whole weight from 
the underſtanding. So as they do not preſs the Horſcs back at all untill reaſon lay 
them on. Thirdly , he conceives that as cach feather hatha certain natural weight, 
whereby it concurs not arbitrarily , but neceſſarily towards the over chargj ofthe 
Horſe 3 fo all objets and cauſes have a natural efficiency whereby thcy do Piyfcl 
ly determin the will , which is a great miſtake. His objeQts , his agents, his mo- 
tives, his paſhons, and all his concurrent cauſes, ordinarily do onely move thewill 
morally, not determin it naturally. So as it hath in all ordinary actions a free do- 
minion over it ſelf. | 
His other example of a man that ſirikes , whoſe will ro ſtrike followeth neceſſarily 

that thought he bad of the ſequel of bis ſtroke immediatly before the lifting up of bis hand, 
25 it contounds pathonate, indeliberate thoughts , with the dictates of right realon, 
So-it is very uncertain, for between the Cup and the Lipps, between the lifting upd 


the hand, and the blow, the will may alter, and the judgement alſo, And lafily 
if 
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 jsimpertinent,for that necetlity of ftriking proceeds from the free determination of 
the agent , and not from the ſpecial influence of any outward determinig caules, 
And fo it isonely a neceility upon ſuppoſition. 

Concerning M:-deas choiſe , the ſtrength of the argument doth not lye either in 
the fa& of Medez , which is but a tiction , or in the Authority of the Poet, who 
writes things rather to be admired than believed , but in the experience of all men 
who find it to be true in themſelves : That ſometimes reaſon doth ſhew unto a man 
the exorbirancy of his patlion , that what he delires is but a pleaſant good , that 
what he loſeth by ſuch a choiſe isjan honeſt good , that that which is honeſt is to be 

referred before that which is pleaſant , yet the will purſues that whichis pleaſant, 
and neglects that which is honeſt. St. Paxl faith as much in carneſt as is feined , of 
Medea. That he approved not that which he did , and that be did that which he bated, 
Rom. 7. 15- The Roman ſiory is miſtaken 3 there was no bribe in the caſe but af- 
ion. Whereas I urge that thoſe things, which are neercr to the ſenſes do move 
more powerfally , he lays hold on it 3 and without anſwering to that for which I 
produced it, infers That the ſenſe of preſent good is more immediate to the ation , than the 
foreſight of evil conſequents. Which is true, but it is not abſolutely true by any antece- 
dent necelſity. Let a man do what he may do, and what he ought to do, and 
ſenſitive obje&s will loſe that power which they have by his own fault , and negle&. 
Antecedent or indeliberate concupiſcence doth ſometimes ( but rarely ) ſurpritz a 
manand render the ation not free. But conſequent and deliberated concupif(- 
cence, which proceeds from the rational will, doth render the action more free, not 
leſs free, and introduceth onely a necetlity upon ſuppolition. 

Laſtly , he faith , that a mans morning more for the loſs of bis Child than for his fin 
makes nothing to the laſt difiate of the un rſtanding. Yes, very much. Reaſon di- 
ctates, that a ſin'committed , is a greater cvil than the loſs of a child, and ought 
more to be lamented for, yet we fee daily how affection prevails againſt the dictate 
of reaſon z that which he infers from hence , that ſorrow for ſin is not voluntary , and 
conſequence that repentance proceedeth from cauſes, is true, as to tne latter part of it, 
but not in his ſenſe. The cauſes from whence repentance doth proceed are Gods 
Grace preventing , and mans will concurring. God prevents freely , man concurs 
freely. Thoſe inferiour Agents, which ſometimes do concur as ſubordinate to the 
Grace of God , do not , cannot dctermin the will naturally. And therefore the for- 
mer part of his inference , that ſorrow for fin is not voluntary, is untrue, and al- 
together groundleſs, That is much more truly, and much more properly (aid to be 
voluntary , which procecds from judgment , and from the rational will, than that 
which proceeds from paſſion, and from the ſenſitive will.One of the main grounds of 
all T, H. his errours in this queſtion is that he acknowledgeth no efficacy, but that 
which is natural, Hence is this wild conſequence, Repentance hath cauſes 
and therefore it is not voluntary, Free cffefts have free cauſes , neceſſary of 
fects neceſſary cauſes, voluntary effects have ſometimes free , ſometimes neceſſary 
cauſes, 

Fifthly, and Laſtly , the Divine Labours to find out a way how Liberty may 
conſiſt with the preſcience and decrees of God. -But of this I had not very long ſince 
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occalion to write a full diſcourſe, in anſwer to a Treatiſe againſt the' preſcience of Numb. 14. 


things contingent. I ſhall tor the preſent only repeat theſe two things. Firſt , we 


ought not to deſert a certain truth , becauſe we are not able to comprehend the 
certain manner. God ſhould be but a poor God, it we were able perfectly to com- 
prchend all his actions and attributes. 

Scondly , in my poor judgment , which I ever do and ever ſhall ſubmit to better, 
the readieſt way to reconcile contingence and liberty , with the decrees and preſci- 
ence of God, and moſt remote from the: alterations of theſe times, is to ſubicct fu- 
kure contingents to the aſpect of God , according to that preſentiality which they 
have in eternity. Not that things future , which are not yet exiſtent are co:xiſtent 
with God,but becauſe the infinite knowledge ef God,jincircling all times in the point 
of cternity , doth attain to their future being , from whence procceds their obje- 
tive and intelligible being. The main impediment which keeps men from ſubſcri- 
bing to this way is , becauſe they conceive cternity to be an everlaſtinz ſucceſſion R 


and 
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| and not one indiviſible point, But if they conſider, that whatſoever is in Gag 
| . _—— : He" . - 15 
God 3 That there are no accidents in him, for that which is infinitely perfe& c,,. 
not be further perfected 3 That as God is not wiſe but Wiſedom it ſelt, not jug but 
Juſtice it ſel, ſo he isnot eternal but Eternity it ſelf. They muſt needs conclude th; 
therefore this Eternity is indiviſible, becauſe God is indiviſible, and therefore not ſe. 
cellive, but altogether an infinite point, comprehending all times within it ſelf 
The laſt part of this diſcourſe containeth bis opinion about reconciling liberty wit the 
Preſciencc, and Decrees of God, otherwiſe than ſome Divines have done, againſt whoy he 
bad formerly written a Treatiſe , out of which he onely repeateth two thivgs, One is 
we ought not 10 deſert a certain truth, for not being able to comprehend the certain —_ 
it. And IT ſay the ſame; as for example, that he ought not to deſert this certain truth ; 71, 
there are certain and neceſſary cauſes, which make every man to will what be willeth hoy, 
he do not yet conceive in what manner the will of man is cauſed. And yet I thinkthe may- 
ner of it is not very hard to conceive, ſeeing that we ſee daily, that praiſe, diſpraiſe, reward, 
prniſhment, good and evil, ſequels of mens attions retained in memory , do frame and ma; 
us to the eleion of whatſoever it be that we eleft. And that the memory of ſuch things fre 
ceeds from the ſenſes. And ſenſe from the operation of the objefis of ſenſe, which are extern 
20 6, and governed onely by God Almighty. And by conſequence, all ations, even of freaud 
voluntary Agents are neceſſary. 

The other 1hing be repeateth is, that the beſt way to reconcile Contingency and Likery 
with the preſcience and Decrees of God, is to ſubjeA future contingents to the affeli of Gil, 
The ſame is alſo my opinion, but contrary to what he hath all this while laboured to prov, 
For, bitherto be held liberty and neceſſity, that is to ſay, liberty and the Decrees of Gil irre- 
concileable, unleſs the afpe& of God ( which word appeareth now the firſt time in this Diſcuaſe) 
fnifie ſomewhat elſe beſides Gods IVill and Decree, which Tcannot underſtand. Buthe add, 
that we muſt ſubje&t them according to that preſentiality which they have in eternity, which 
be ſays cannot be done by them that conceive eternity 10 be an everlaſting ſucceſſion, but nelyby 
them that conceive it an indiviſhhle point. To this I anſwer, that aſſoon at T can conceine eter- 
nity an indiviſible point, or any thing, but an everlaſting ſueceſſion, I will renounce all I have 
written in this ſubjeti: T kyow $, Thomas Aquinas calls eternity Nunc ſtans, an ererabi- 
ding now, which is eafie enough to ſay, but though T fain would , T never could conceive it, 
They that can, are more happy than T. But in the mean time he alloweth bereby all men to 
be of my opinion, ſave onely thoſe that cencerve in their minds a nunc ſtans , which I think 
are none. T underſtand as little how it can be true that God is not juſt, but Fuſticeir ſelf. Nor 
how be concludes thence, that eternity is a ponit indiviſible, and uot a ſucceſſion.Ner in what 
ſenſe it can be ſaid, that an infinite point, &rc. wherein is no ſucceſſion , can comprehend all 
times, thongh time be ſucceſſive. 

Theſe Phraſes T find not in the Scripture. I wonder therefore, what was the diſgn'f the 
School-men to bring themup, unleſs they thought a man could not be a true Chriſtian, unleſs 
bis underſtanding be firſt ſtrangled with ſuch hard ſayings. 

And thus much in anſwer to bis Diſcourſe, wherein I think not onely bis ſquadrons, but 
alſo his reſerves of diſtindions are defeated. And now your Lordſhip ſhall have my didrine 
concerning the ſame queſtion, with my reaſons ſor it poſitively and briefly as I can , without 
any terms of Art in plain Engliſh, : 

That poor Diſcourſe whichT mention, was not written againſt any Divines, butin 
way of examination of a French Treatiſe, which your Lordſhips Brother did me the 
honour to ſhew me at Torkz My Aﬀertion is moſt true, that we ought not todeſert 
a certain truth, becauſe we are not able to comprehend the certain manner, Such a 
truth is that, which I maintain, that the will of man in ordinary ations, is free from 
extrinſecal determination. A truth demonſtrable in reaſon, received and believed by 
all the world. And therefore though 1 be not able to compreherd or exprels exat- 
ly the certain manner how it conſiſts together with Gods cternal Preſciensc,and De- 
crees, which exceeds my weak capacity, yet I ought toadhere to that truth, which is 
manifeſt, But T, H. his opinion of the abſolute neceflity of all events , by reaſon of 
their antecedent determination in their extrinſecal and neceſſary cauſes, is no ſuch 
certain Truth, but an innovation, a ſirange Paradox, without probable grounds, 
rejected by all Authours, yea, by allthe world. Neither, is the manner how the ſecond 
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<-rnal Decrecs of God are. And therefore in both thele reſpects, he cannot challenge 
he ſame priviledge. I am in poſſelſton of an old truth derived by inheritance or 
ccellion from mine Anceltors, And theretore,though I were not able to clear eve- 
m quirk in Law, yet I might juiily hold my poſſethon until a better Title were ſhews 
4 tor another. He is no old Poſſeſſor, but a new Pretender , and is bound to make 

20d his claim by evident proofs, not by weak and inconſequent ſuppoſitions, or 
ducements, ſuch as thoſe are which he uſcth here, of praiſes, diſpraiſes, rewards, pu- 
niſbments, the memory of good and evil ſequels, and events, which may incline the will , 
vt neither can nor do neccllitate the will. Nor by uncertain and accidental infe- 
rences, ſuch as this, The memory of praiſes, diſpraiſes, rewards, puniſhments, good and evil 
equels do make ws (he ſhould fay diſpoſe us) to eleft what we eleft, but the memory of theſe 
things is from the ſenſe, and the ſenſe from the operation of the external objefts, and the A- 
geney of external objefs is my from God, therefore all ations, even of free and voluntary 
Agents, are neceſſary. To pals by allthe other great iraperteRions , which are to be 
ound in this Sorite, it is jult like that old Sophiſtical piece: He that drinks well 3 
leeps well; he that fleeps well, thinks no hurt; he that thinks no hurt , lives well , 
herefore he that drinks well lives well. 

In the very lalt paſſage of my Diſcourſe , I propoſed mine own private opinion , 
how it might be made appear, that the eternal Preſcience and Decrees of God arc 
onſitent with true liberty and contingency. And this I ſet down, in as plain 
ermes as I could , or as fo protound a ſpeculation wonld permit , which is almoſt 
wholly miſunderſtood by T. H. and many of my words wretted to a wrong, ſenſe; 
k firſt, where I ſpeak of the aſpect of God, that ishis view, his knowledge , by 
mich the moſt free and contingent ations were manifeſt to him from eternity, Heb. 


vt. All things are naked and open to his eyes, and this not diſcurſively , but in-- 


utively , not by external ſpecies, but by his internal Efſence 3 He contounds this 
wh the will, and the Decrees of God : Though he found not the word Aſpect 
kfre in this diſcourſe, he might have found preſcience. Secondly he chargeth me 
kthitherto I have maintained , that Liberty aud the Decrees of God, are irreconcil- 
je, 1f 1 have ſaid any ſuch things, my heart never went along with 
ay pen. No , but his reaſon why he charged me on this manner , is becauſe I have 
mintained , that Liberty and the abſolute neceſſity of all things are irreconcilable. That 
s true indecd. what then 3 why( ſaith he) Neceſſity and Gods Decrees are all one. How 
lone , that were ſtrange indeed : Neceſſity may be a conſequent of Gods Decrees, 
t cannot bethe Decree it (elf. But tocut his argument ſhort . God hath decreed 
ll efets which came to pals in time, yet not all after the ſame manner , but 
xcording to the diſtin natures , capacities and conditions of his creatures , which 
te dothnot deſtroy by his Decrcez Some he acteth, with ſome he cooperateth by 
ſpeciall influence, and ſome he onely permiteth. Yet this is no idle or bare per- 
niſſion, ſecing he doth concurre both by way of generall influence, 'giving power 
to a&, and alſo by diſpoſing all events neceſſary , tree, and contingent to his own 
glory. Thirdly, he chargeth me, that Tallow all men to be of bis cpinion,ſave onely thoſe 
that conceive in their minds a Nunc ſtans, or how eternity is an indiviſible point, rather than 
at everlaſting ſucceſſion. But I have given no ſuch allowance, I know , there are ma- 
ny other ways propoſed by Divines , for reconciling the etcrnal preſcience and De- 
crees of God, with the liberty and contingency of ſecond cauſes, ſome of which may 
pleale other judgments better than this of mine. Howſoever, though a man could 
comprehend none of all theſe wayes, yet remember what I ſaid, that a certain truth 
oughtnot to be rejected, becauſe we arenot able, in-reſpect of our weakne(s, to un- 
derltand the certain manner, or reaſon of it. I know, the Load-ſtone hath an attra- 
ctve power to draw the Iron to it 3 andyet I know not how it comes to hve ſuch 
4 power. « 

But the chiefeſt difficulty, which offers it ſelf in this Section, is, whether Eternity 
X an indiviſible point (as I maintain it) or aneverlaſting ſuccelhion,as he would have 
lt, According to his conſtant uſe, he gives no anſwer to what was urged by me, but 
pleads again(t it from his own incapacity. I never could conceive, ſaith he, how eternity 
ſruld be an indiviſible point. I believe, that neither we, nor any man clſe can compre- 
tend it ſo clearly, as we do theſe inferiour things. The nearer that any thing comes 
O000 to 
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| to the eſſence of God , the more remote it is from our apprehenſion, 
' therefore make potentialities, and ſucceſhve duration , and former an 
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a part without a part ( as they ſay ) to be in God ? becauſe we ar 
underſtand clearly the Divine pertection , we muſt not therefore 
imperfection to him. 

He faith moreover , that he underſtands as little how it can be tre which I 
Gods not juſt but juſtice it ſelf , not Eternal but Eternity it ſelf. It ſeems 
be verſed in this queſtion , that he hath not troubled his head overmu 
ing School-Divines , or Metaphyſicians , it he make facultics or qu 
God, really diftin& from his eſſence. God is a moſt ſimple or pure 
admit no compoſition of ſubſtance and accident. Doth he think that the moſt x: 
fe&t eſſence of God cannot ACt ſufficiently without faculties and qualities the a H 
nite perfeion of the Divine eſſence, excludes all paſlive or receptive Powers o 
cannot be perteted more than it is by any accidents, The attriburcs of Geg a 
not diverſe virtues , or qualities in him, asthey are inthe creatures, but really 0n 
and the ſame , with the Divine Eſſence , and among themſelves. They are = 
buted to God to ſupply the defect of our capacity , who are not able to underſiand 
that which is to be known of God , under one name , or one a& of the underſtand- 
ing. 

Furthermore he ſaith , that be underſtands not how I conclude from bence , that Fe. 
nity is an indiviſible point , and not a ſucceſſion. 1 will help him. The Divine (. 
ſtance is indiviſible z but Eternity is the Divine Subſtance. The Major is evident 
becauſe God is aGus ſimpliciſſimus , a moſt ſimple a& , wherein there is no marre; 
of compoſition , neither of matter and form , nor of ſubje& and accidents , nor 
parts &c. and by conſequence no diviſibility. The minor hath been cleerly demor- 
ſtrated in mine anſwer to his Laſt doubt , and is confefſed by all men, that what. 
ſoever is in God , is God. 

Laſtly he faith. He conceives not how it can be ſaid , that an infinite point wherein 
is no ſucceſſion , can comprghend all time which is ſucceſſive. I anſwer, that it doth not 
comprehend it formally as time is ſucceſhive ,- but eminently and virtually , as Eter- 
nity is infinite, To day all Eternity is coexiſtent with this day. Tomorow ll e 
ternity will be cocxiſtent with to morrow , and ſo in like manner with allthe pars 
of time, being it ſelt without parts, He faith , He finds not theſe Phraſes inthe Seriz 
tyre, No, buthe may find the thing in the Scripture, that God is infinitein ali his 
attributes , and not capable of any imperfeQion. 

And fo to ſſew his antipathy againſt the Schoolmen , that he hath no Liberty cr 
power tocontain himſelf , when he meets with any of their Phraſes or Tencts , he 
falls into another paroxyſm or hit of inveighing againſt them 3 and ſo concludes his 
anſwer with a playdite to himſelf, becauſe he had defeated both my Squadrons 
Arguments, and reſerves of diſtintions. 

Dicite Fo Pean , & Fo bis dicite Peay. 

But becauſe his eye-ſight was weak , and their backs were towards him, he quite 
miſtook the matter. Thoſe whom he ſee rowted and running away were his own 
ſcattered forces. 

Firſt, T conceive that when it cometh into a mans mindto do or not to do ſome certain 
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Numb. 28. ion , if be have no time to deliberate the doing or abſtaining , neceſſarily foloweth the 

My opinion preſent thought be bad of the good or evill conſequence thereof to himſelf. As for example 
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in ſuddain anger the ation ſhall follow the thought of reveng , in ſuddain fear the thought 
of eſcape. Alſo when a man bath time 10 | diva . 4 deliberates not , becauſe 
never any thing appeared , that could make him doubt of the conſequence , the aftion fo 
lowes bis opinion ofthe goodnefi or harm ofit. Theſe ations I call voluntary. He, if T under 
ſtand bim aright,calls them Spontaneous, Tcall them voluntary, becauſe thoſe ations thatfil 
low immediatly the laſt appetite are voluntary. And here where there is one onely appetitt, 
that ove is the Loft, 

Beſides , IT ſee *tis reaſonable to puniſh araſh aftion , which could not be juſtly done by 
man , unleſi the ſame were voluntary : For no attion of a man can be ſaid 10 be without de- 
liberation , though never ſo ſuddain , becauſe *tis ſuppoſed he had time to deliberate all the 
precedent time of his life , whether he ſhould do that kind of aftion or not. And bence i 
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ir. that he that killeth in a ſuddain paſſion of anger , ſhall nevertheleſſ be juſtly puts» 


leath, becauſe all the time where1! he was able to confider , whether t0 kyli were good oy 
ezill, ſhall be held for one continuall deliberation , and conſequently the kgling ſhalibe judg- 
ed 10 proceed from election. | ; 

This part of T. H. his Diſcourſe hangs togcther like a fick mans dreams. Even 
ow he tells us, that a man may have time to deliberate , yet not deliberate ; By and 
by he faith , that #0 ation of a man , though never ſo ſuddain , can be ſaid to be without 
Jliberation. He tells us Numb. 33+ that the ſcope of this SeQtion is to ſhew what is ſpon= 
row. Howbcit he ſheweth onely what is voluntary 3 fo making voluntary and 
ſpontaneous to be all one , whereas before he had told us, that every ſpontaneous 4- 
ion is not voluntary , becauſe indeliberate. Nor every voluntary aftion ſpontaneous , if it 
proceed from fear. Now he tells us , that thoſe afiions , which follow the laſt appetite , 
we voluntary , and where there is one onely appetite, that is the laſt.But betore he told us, 
that voluntary preſuppoſerb ag $ s deliberation and Meditation of what is likely to 
follow , both upon the doing and abſtaining from the ation. He detines Liberty, Numb. 
29, to be the abſence of all extrinſecal impediments to aGion. And yet in his whole dif- 
courſe he labourcth to make good , that whatſoever is not done, is theretore not 
done , becauſe the Agent was neceſlitated by extrinſecal cauſes not to do it. Are 
not extrinſecal cauſes , which determin him not to do it , extrinſecal impediments 
to action. So no man ſhall be trce todo anything , but that which he doth actu- 
ally. He detincs a free Agent to be him , who bath not made an ead of deliberating . 
Numb. 28. And yet defines Liberty to be abſence of outward impediments. Thcre 
may be out ward impediments, cven whillt he is deliberating. As a man deliberate 
whetherhe ſhall play at Tennis , and at the ſame time thedoor ofthe Tcnnis-Court 
is falt locked againſt him. And after a man hath ceaſed to deliberate , there may 
be no outward impediments, as when a man reſolves not to play at Tennis, becauſe 
he finds himſelf ill diſpoſed , or becauſe he will not hazard his money. So the 
fame perſon, at the ſame time , ſhould be free and notfree, not free and tree. And as 
ke is not firm to his own grounds , ſo he confounds all things, the mindand the will 
the etimative faculty and the underſtanding , imagination with deliberation , the end 
with the mcans , human will with the ſenſitive appetite , rational hope or fear, with 
irrational paſſions , inclinations with intentions, A —_— of being with a beginning of 
working. Sufficiency with efficiency. So as the greateſt difficulty is to find out what 
he aims at. So as I had once reſolved not to anſwer this part of his diſcourſe , yet 
upon better adviſe , I will take a brict ſurvey of it alſo z and ſhew how far Iaſſent 
unto, or diſſent from that which I conceive to be hismeaning, 

And Firlt , concerning ſuddain patlions , as anger or the like 3 that which he 
faith , that the ation doth neceſſarily follow the thought , is thus far truc , that thoſe a- 
ctions, which are altogether undcliberated and do procecd from ſuddain and violent 
paſſions , or motus primo primi , which ſurpriſe a man, and give him no. time to 
adviſe with reaſon , are not properly and aQually in themſelves free , but rather 
neceſſary ations , as when a man runs away from a Cat or a Cultard , out of a ſc- 
cret antipathy. 

Secondly , as for thoſe actions wherein atlual deliberation ſeems not neceſſary , becauſe 
mever any thing appeared that could makg @ man doubt of the conſequence, 1 do confets, 
that ations done by virtuc of a precedent deliberation , without any actual delibe- 
ration in the preſent when the act is done, may notwithſtanding be truly, both 
voluntary and free acts , yca , in ſome caſes, and in fome ſenſe more free, than if 
they were actually deliberated of in preſent. As one who hath acquired by former 
deliberation and experience, an habit to play upon the Virginal, needs not dclibe- 
rate what man , or what Jack he much touch , nor what finger of his hand he muſi 
move to play ſuch a Leſſon 3; Yea , if his mind ſhould be fixed , or intent to every 
motion of his hand, or every touch of a ſtring, it would hinder his play, and 
render the action more troubleſome to him. Whercfore I believe, that not onely 
his playing in general , but cvexy motion of his hand , though it be not preſently 
deliberated of , is a free act | by reaſon of his precedent deliberation. So then 
( aving improprictics of ſpecch as calling that voluntary which is free , and 
limiting the will to the Laſt appetite , and other miſtakes , as that no act cn 
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be 1aid to be without delibcration ) we agree alto tor the greater part in thus Se. 
cond Obſervation. 

Thirdly , whereas he faith , that ſome ſuddain aGis , proceeding from ſome violew 
p:ſions , which ſurpriſe a man , are juſtly puniſhed, I grant they are 10 lometimes, but 
not for his reaſon , becauſe they have been formerly actually deliberated of , but be. 
cauſe they were virtually deliberated of , or becauſe it is our faults, that they were 
not actually deliberated of; whether it was a fault of pure negation, that js \ Of not 
doing our duty onely , or a fault of bad diſpoſition alſo , by reaſon of ſome Vitious 
habit , which we had contraGted by our former actions. To do a neceſſary a4 i; 
never a fault, nor juſily puniſhable , when the neceltlity is inevitably impoſed upon 
us by extrinſccal cauſes. As if a Child before he had the uſe of reaſon ſhall jy, 
man in his pallion , yet becauſe he wanted malice toincite him to it, and reaſon 
to reltrain him from it , he ſhall not dye for it in the ſtrict rules of particular Juice 
unleſs there be ſome mixture of publick Juſtice in the caſe. But it the neceltyy þ, 
contracted by our ſelves , and by our own faults , it is juſtly puniſhable ; a; he 
who by his wanton thoughts in the day time, doth procure his own nocturnal pol- 
lation. A man cannot deliberate in his ſleep , yet it is accounted a ſinful a&, ang 
conſequently a fice a&, that is not aCtually tree in its {elt , but virtually free in irs 
cauſes, and though it be not expreſly willed and choſen , yet it is tacitely ard im. 
plicitely willed and choſen, when that is willed and choſen from whence 
it was ncccfſarily produced. By the Levitical Law , it a man digged a pit and |< 
it u1.covered,, ſo that his Neighbours Ox , or his Afe did fall into it, he was bound 
to make reparation , not becauſe he did chooſe to leave it uncovered on purpoſe 
that ſuch a miſchance might happen , but becauſehe did freely omit, that which he 
ought to have done, from whence this damage proceeded to his Neighbour, La. 
ly, thcre is great difference between the hrit motions , which lometimes are not 
in our power, and ſubſequent acts of killing or ſtealing or the like , which always 
are in our power, if we have the uſe of reaſon, or elle it is our own fault, that 
they are not in our power. Yet to ſuch haſty acts done in hot blood , the Law is 
not ſo ſevere, as to thoſe which are done upon long deliberation , and prepenſed 
malice , unleſs ( as I faid ) there be ſome mixturevf publick Juſtice in it. He that 
ſicals an Horſe deliberately may be more puniſhable by the Law, than he that kills 
the owner by chance-medley. Yet the death of che owner was more noxious ( to 
uſe his Phraſe ) and more damagcable to the family , than the ſtealth of the hork, 
So far was T. H. miſtaken in that alſo, that the right to kill men, doth proceed 
meerly from their being noxious , Numb. 14. 

Secondly , 1 conceive when a man deliberates , whether he ſhall do a thing or nit dv a 
thing , that he does nothing els but conſider , whether it be better for himſelf wit, 
or not 10 doit. Andto conſider an aGtion , is to imagine the conſequences of it , both 
good and evill , from whence is to be inferred , that deliberation is nothing but alter- 
nate imagination of the good and evill ſequells of an atiion, or ( which is the ſame 
thing ) alternate hope and fear , or alternate appetite to do, or quit the attion of which 
be deliberateth. 

If 1 did not know what deliberation was, T ſhould be little helped in my know- 
ledge by this deſcription. Sometimes he makes it to be a conſideration , or an 4 
of the underſtanding , ſomcrimes an imagination , or an aCt of the fancy, ſometimes 
he makes it to be an alternation of paſhons, hope and fear. Sometimes he makes it 
concern the cnd , ſometimes to concern the means. So he makes it 1 know not 
what. Thetruthis this in brick. Deliberation is an inquiry made by reaſon , whether 
this or that definitely conſidered , be a good and fit means , or indefinttely what are good 
and fit means t6 be choſen for attaining ſome wiſhed end. 

Thirdly, I conceive , that in all deliberations , that in to ſay, in all alternate ſuc- 
ceſſon of contrary appetites , the laſt is that which we call the Will, and is immedi- 
atly before the doing of the attion, or next before the doing of # become impoſſible. And other 
appetites to do and t0 quit , that come upon a man during his deliberation , are uſually 
called intentions , and inclinations , but not wills , there being but one will, which al 
in this caſe may be called laſt will, though the intention change often. 

Still here is nothing but confuſion, he contounds the faculty of the will with the 


act \, 
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act of volition, he makes the will to be the laſt part of deliberation. He makes the in- 
tention, which is a moli proper andelicite act of the will, or a willing of the end, as it 
i to be attained by certain means, to be no willing at all, but onely ſome antecedane- 
ous inclination or propenlion. He might as well fay , that the uncertain agitation of 
the Needle hither and thither, to hnd outthe Pole, and the relfiing or fixing of it (elf 
directly towards the Pole, were both the ſame thing, But the groſſett miltake is, that 
he will acknowledge no act of a mans will, to be his will , but onely the laſt act ; 
which he calls the laſt will. If the firſt were no will , how comes this to be the latt 
will > According to this doctrine, the will of aman ſhould beas unchangeable as the 
Will of God, at lealt ſo long as there is a pollibility to effect it. According to this 
doctrine, concupiſcence with conſent ſhould be no fin, for that which is not truly 
willed is not a fin 3 Or rather ſhould not be at all, unleſs either the act followed , or 
were rendred umpolsible by ſome intervening circumſtances. According to this do- 
ctrine noman can ſay, thisis my will, becauſe he knows not yet, whether it ſhall be 
his laſt will. The truth is , there be many acts of the will, both in reſpe& of the 
means, and of the end, But that act, which makes a mans actions to be truly tree, is 
Election, which is the deliberate chooſing or refuſing, of this or that means , or the acce- 
pation of one means before another, where diverſe are repreſented by the underſtanding, 

Fourthly, that thoſe attions , which man is ſaid to do upon deliberation , are ſaid o px 
tv be voluntary , and done upon choiſe and ektion. So that voluntary ation, and yy 29 
aftion proceeding from eleftion , is the ſame thing. And that of a volunt:ry Agent , ” 
tis all one to ſay he is free , and to ſay, be hath not made an end of deliberating; 

This ſhort Section might paſs without an animadverſion but for twothings. The 

one is, that he confounds a voluntary act with a free act. A tree act is onely that F. D: 
which proceeds from the frec Election of the rational will atter deliberation, but eve- 
ry act that proceeds from the ſenfitive appetite of man or beaſt, without deliberation 
or election, is truly voluntary. The other thing obſervable is his concluſion, that ze 
# all one to ſay, a man is free, and to ſay, be hath not made an end of deliberating. Which 
confellion of his, overturns his whole firucture of abſolute necellity , for it every A- 
gent be neceſsitated toact what he doth act by a neceſſary and natural flux of extrin- 
lecal cauſes, then he is no more free before he deliberates, or whileſt he deliberates, 
than he js after, but by T. H. his confethion here,he is more free, whilett he deliberates, 
than he is after, And (© after all his flouriſhes, toran abſolute or extrinſecal neceſsi- 
ty, heis glad to fit himſelf down, and reſt contented with an hypothetical necellity, 
which no man ever deniafor doubted of. Aſcribing the necetlitationof a man intree 
aQs to his own deliberation, and in indeliberate a&sto his laſt thought, Namb. 25; 
what is this toa natural and ſpecial influence of extrinſecal cauſes. Again , Liberty , 
(faith he) is an abſence of extriuſecal impediments, but deliberation doth produce no 
new extrinſecal impediments, therefore (let him chuſe which part he will ) eitherhe 
is free after deliberation, by his own doctrine , or he was not tree before, Our own 
deliberation, and the direQion of our own underſtanding , and the election of our 
own will, do produce an hypothetical neceſsity , that the event be ſuch as the under- 
ſtanding hath direRed , and the will elected. But foraſmuch as the underſtanding 
might have directed otherwiſe, and the will have clected otherwiſe , this is far from 
an abſolute neceſsity. Neither doth Liberty reſpect onely future acts, but preſent acts 
alſo. Otherwiſe God did not freely create the world. In the ſame inſtant whercin 
the will elects it is free, according, to a priority of Nature, though not of timeto elect 
Otherwiſe. And ſo in a divided ſcnſe, the will is free, even whilett it acts, though in 
a compounded ſenſe it be not tree. Certainly , deliberation doth conſtitute , not de» 
liroy Liberty, 

Fiftbly , 1 conceive Tiberty to be rightly defined in this maner. Liberty is the ab- © Fi 
ſence of all the impediments to action , that are not contained in the nature , and in Numb _ 
the intrinſecall quality of the Agent, As for example , the water is ſaid to deſcend Che 
freely , or to bave liberty to deſcend by the Chanell of the River , becauſe there is no 
impediment that way , but not acroſs, becauſe the banky are impediments. And though 
Water cannot aſcend , yet men never ſay it wants the hberty to aſcend, but the fa- 
culty or power , becauſe the impediment is in the nature of the water and intrinſecal; 


$0 alſo we ſay , be that is tved wants the Liberty #a go ,, becauſe the impediment is not F. Ds 
in 
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in him , but in his bands , whereas we ſay not ſo of bim that is ſick or lame , becauſe th 
impediment is in bimſelf. = ; : 

How that ſhould bea right definitionof Liberty , which comprehends neither the 
Genus nor the difference , neither the matter nor the form of Liber: y ,which doth not 
ſo much as accidentally deſcribe Liberty by its marks and tokensz how a real &. 
culty or the eleQive power ſhould be defined by a negation , or by an abſence, is 
paſt my underſtanding, , and contrary to all the rules of right reaſon, which I have 
Learned. Negatives cannot explicate the nature of things detined. By this dc. 
nition, a ſtone hath Liberty to aſcend into the air, becaule there is no outward in. 
pediment to hinderit , and fo a violent a& may be a free a&. Juſthke his definition 
are his inſtances of the Liberty of the Water to deſcend down the Channcl,and 2 fict; 
or a Lame mans Liberty togo.The Later is an impotence and not a power ora Liber. 
ty. The formeris ſo far from being a freeaQ, that it is{carcea natural act.certainly, rhe 
proper natural motion of Water, as of all heavy bodies, is to deſcend direQly down. 
wards towards the centcr, as we fce in rain, which falls down perpendicularly, 
Though this be far from a free a&t , which proceeds from a rational appetite, yetir 
is a natural a& , and procceds from a natural appetite, and hath its reaſon within 
it ſel; So hath not the current of the river in its Channel , which muſt not be 2{. 
cribed to the proper nature of thc Water , but cither to the gencral order of the yyj. 
verſe, tor the better being and preſervation of the Creatures ( otherwiſe the Waters 
ſhould not move in Scas and Rivers as they do, but cover the face of the earth, and 
poſſe(s their proper place between the air and the carth , according to the degree of 
their gravity.) Or to an cxtrinſccal principle, whileſt one particle of Water thru 
cth and forceth forward another , and ſo comes a current, or at lealt ſo comes the 
current to be more impetuous, to which motion the poſition of the earth doth con- 
tribute much, both by reſtraining that fluid body with its banks from diſperſing it 
{clf, and alſo by affording way tor a fair and eafie deſcent by its proclivity, He 
tells us ſadly that the water wants Liberty to go over the bankg , becauſe there it an ex- 
trinſecal impediment , but to aſcend up the Channel it wants not Liberty , but power, 
Why ? Liberty is a power, if it want powerto aſcend, it wants Liberty toaſcend, 
But he makes the reaſon why the water aſcends not up the Channel , to be intrin» 
ſecal , and the reaſon why it aſcends not over the banks to be extrinſecal, as if there 
were nota riſing of the ground up the Channel, as well as up the banks, though it 
be not ſo diſcernible , nor alwas ſo ſuddain. The natural appetite of the Water 
is as much againſt the aſcending over the banks, as aſcending, up the Channel, And 
the extrinſecal impediment is as great in aſcending up the Channel as over the banks 
or rather greater, becauſe there it muſt move,not only again(t the riſing ſoil, but alſo 
againſt the ſucceding waters, which preſs forward the former, Either the River 

wants Liberty for both , or <lſe it wants Liberty for neither, 

But to Leave his Metaphorical facultics , and his Catachreſtical Liberty. How 
far is his Diſcourſe wide from the true moral Liberty , which is in queſtion between 
us. His former deſcription of a free Agent , that is, he who hath not made an end 
of deliberating, though it was wide from the mark , yet it came much nearer the 
truth than this definition of Libcrty,unleſs perhaps he think that theWater hath done 
deliberating , whether it will go over the banks, but hath not done deliberating , 
whether it will go up the channel. 

Sixthly , Tconceive , nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf , but from the aftion of ſome 
other immediate Agent without it ſelf. And that therefore when firſt a man had an af}t- 
tite or will to ſomething , to which immediatly before be had no appetite nor will, the cauſe 
of bis will is not the will it ſelf , but ſomething elſe not in bis own diſpoſing.So that where- 
as it is out of Controverſie that of voluntary aftions the will is a neceſſary cauſe > att 
by this which is ſaid the will is alſo cauſed by other things whereof it diſpoſeth #'t , # 
followeth that voluntary afiions have all of them neceſſary cauſes , and therefore are ts 
ceſſitated. 

eb ſixt point doth not conſiſt in explicating of terms , as the former , but in 
two proofs , that voluntary ations are neceſlitated. The former proot ſtands thus, 
Nothing takes beginning from it ſelf , but from ſome Agent without it ſelf, which is not it 


its own diſpoſing , therefore Ec. concedo omnia , I grant all he ſaith, the will doth 4 
take 
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tak? beginning from it ſelt, Whether he underttand by will the faculty of the wel, 
which is a power of the reaſonable Soul , it takes not beginning trom it ſelf, but 
fom God, who created and infuſed the Soul into man, and endowed it with 
this power or whether he underttand by will the act of willing, it takes not be- 
ginning, from it ſelf, but from the faculty , or trom the power of wiling, which 
is in the Soul. This is certain, finite and participated things cannot be from 
thanſelves, nor be produced by themſelves : what would he conclude from hence ? | 
that therefore the act of willing takes not its beginning trom the faculty of the will? a7 
Or that the faculty is alwayes determined antecedently , extrinſecally ro will that | 
which it doth will ? He may as ſoon draw water out of a pumice, as draw any 
ſuch concluſion out of theſe premiſſes, Secondly , for his taking @ beginning , Either 
he underſtands a beginning of being , or a beginning of working _ ating, It bc under- 
ſtand a beginning of being , he faith moſt truly that nothing hath a begi-ming of 
being in time from it (elf : But this is nothing to his purpoſe, The queſtion is not 
betwten us whether the Soul of man, or the will of man be eternal , But ifhe un- 
derſtand a beginning of working or moving aftually , it is a groſe errour. All men 
know that whena tone deſcends, or fire aſcends 3 or when water, that hath bzen 
heated , returnes to its former temper , the beginning or reaſon is intrinſecal , and 
one the ſame thing doth move and is moved in a diverſe reſpe&. It moves 
in reſpe&t of the form , and it is moved in reſpe& ofthe matter. Much more 
man , who hath a perfect knowledge and prenotion of the end , is mott properly 
fidto moove himſelf. Yet I do not deny but that there are other beginnings of 
human actions , which do concur with the will, ſome outward as the firſt cauſe 
by general influence , which is evermore requiſite , Angels or men by perſwading, 
evil Spirits by tempting , the obje& or end by its appetibility 3 the underſtanding 
by direting. So palhons and acquired habits. But I deny that any of theſe do 
necellitate or can necellitate the Will of man by determining it Phyſically to one p 
except God alone , who doth it rarely in extraordinary caſes. And where there is 
antecedent determination toone, there is no abſolute neccethty but true Li- 
berty. | 
His lad argument is ex conceſſis , It is out of controverſy ( ſaith he ) that of volunt- 
ary attions the will is a neceſſary cauſe. The argument may be thus reduced.Neccſary cau- 
ſes produce neceſſary effects, but the Will is a neceſſary cauſe of voluntary actions. I 
might deny his major; Neceſſary cauſes do not alwayes produce neceſſary effects, ex- 
cept they be alſo neceſſarily produced, as I have ſhewed before about the burning of 
Protagoras his book, But 1 an{wer clecerly to the minor, that the will is not a neceſſa- 
ry cauſe of what it wills in particular aCtions. It is without controverſy indecd , for it 
is without all probability. That it wills, when itwills, is neceſſary, but that it wills 
this or that, now or then, is free. More expreſly the act of the will may be 
conſidered three wayes 3 Either in reſpect of nature, or in reſpect of its 
exerciſe, or in reſpect of its object. Firſt , for the nature of the act; That which 
the will wills is neceſſarily voluntary , becauſe the will cannot be compelled. And oF 
in this ſenſe , it is out of controverſy , that the will is a neceſſary cauſe of voluntary ations 
Secondly, for the exerciſe of its acts , that is not neceſſary. The will may cither will 
or ſuſpend its act. Thirdly , for the object that is not neceſſary but free , the will 
not extrinſecally determined to its objects. As for example, The Cardinalls meet 
in the conclave to chooſe a Pope, whom-they chooſe he is neceſſarily Pope. Butit 
5 not neceſſary that they ſhall chooſe this or that day. Before they were aſſembled 
they might defer their aſſembling , when they are aſſembled they may ſuſpend their 
election for a day or a week. Laſtly, for the perſon whom they will chooſe it is 
freely in their 0wn power , otherwiſe if the election were not free, it were void, 
and no election at all. So that which takes its beginning from the will , is necc{- 
ſarily voluntary , but it is not neceſſary that the will ſhall will this or that in parti- 
cular as it was neceſſary , that the perſon freely ele&ed ſhould be Pope, but it 
was not neceſſary , cither that the elefion ſhould be at this time , or that this 
man ſhould be cledted. And therefore voluntary acts in particular, have not ne- 
ceſſary cauſes , that is, they are not necellitated. | 
Seventhly, T hold that to be a ſufficient cauſe, to which nothing is wanting thpt is needful _ 5 H. 
fo my; 3ts 
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to the producing of the effe. The ſame is alſo a neceſſary cauſe, for if it be poſſible , tha, 
ſufficient cauſe ſhall not bring forth the effebi, then there wanted ſomewhat which was yg. 
ful to the producing of it,and ſothe cauſe was not ſufficient. But if it be impoſzible thy , 
Sufficient cauſe ſhould not produce the effelt, then is a ſufficient cauſe a neceſrary cayſ;, ( fr 
that is ſaid to produce an effett neceſcarily, that cannot but produce it ) Hence it is mayj.. 
feſt, that whatſoever is produced, is —_ neceſsarily, for whatſoever is produced bath ha 
a ſufficient cauſe to a it, or elſe it bad not been. And therefore alſo voluntary atiiq, 
are neceſcitated. 

This Scion contains a third Argument to prove that all effects are neceſſary, fy 
clearing, whereof it is necdful to conſider how a cauſe may be faid to be ſufficient os 
inſuthcicnt, 

7.D. Firſt, ſeveral cauſes ſingly conſidered may be inſufficient, and the ſame taken cop. 

| jointly be ſufficient to produceaneffe&t. As two Horſes jointly are ſufficient to dray 
a Coach, which cither of them ſingly is inſufficient to do. Now to make the effeQ, 
that is, the drawing of the Coach neceſſary , it is not onely required , that the twy 
Horſes be ſufficient to draw it, but alſo that their conjunction be neceſſary, and their 
habitude ſuch as they may draw it. If the owner of one of theſe Horſes will not fif- 
fer him to draw, If the Smith have ſhod the other in the quick , and lamedhim, 
If the horſe havecaſta ſhoe or be a reſty jade , and will not draw but whenhelit, 
then the effe&t isnot neceſſarily produced , but contingently more or leſs , as the 
concurence of the cauſes is more or leſs contingent. 

Secondly, 'a cauſe may be ſaid to be ſuffcient, cither becauſe it produceth thatefk& 
which is intended, as in the generationof a man, or els, becauſe it is ſufficientto 
produce that which is produced , asin the generation of a Monſter, The former is 
properly called a ſufficient cauſe , the later a weake and inſufficient cauſe, Now , If 
the debility of the cauſe be not neceſſary , but contingent , then the fe isnot 
neceſſary , but contingent. It isa rule in Logick , that the concluſion alwayes fol- 
lowes the weaker part. If the premiſes be but probable, the concluſion cannot be 
demonſtrative . It holds as well in cauſes as in propoſitions. No cftect can exceed 
the vertue ofits cauſe, If the ability or debility, of the cauſes be contingent ,the effect 
cannot be neceſſary. 

Thirdly , that which concernes this queſtion of Liberty from neceſhty moſt neerely 
is, That a cauſe is ſaid to be ſufficient in reſpect of the ability of it to act, notin 
reſpect of its will to act. The concurrence of the will is needful to the production of 
a free effect. But the cauſe may be ſufficient , though the will do not concur. As 
God is ſufficient to produce a thouſand worlds, but it doth not follow trom thence 
cither that he hath produced them, or that he will produce them. The blood of Chrilt 
is a ſufficient ranſome for all mankind, but it doth not follow therefore, that all man- 
kind ſhall be actually faved by vertue of his Blood. A man may be a ſufficient 
Tutour, though he will not teach every Schollar, and a ſufficient Phyſitian though he 
will not adminiſter to every patient, Forasmuch therefore as the concurrence of the 
willis necdful totheproduction of every free effect, and yet the cauſe may be ſufficient, 
in ſenſu diviſo, although the will do not concur 3 It followes evidently, that thecauſe 
may be- ſufficient, and yet ſomething , which is necdful to the production ofthe 
—_ , maybe wanting, and that every ſufficient cauſe is not a neceſſary 
cauſc, 

Laſtly , if any man be diſpoſed to wrangle againſt fo clear light , and fay that 
though the free Agent be ſufficient in ſenſu diviſo, yet, he is not ſuſficicnt in ſenſu come 
poſito, to produce the effc& without the concurrence of the will z he faith true , but 
hrſt, he bewrayes the weakneſs and the fallacy of the former Argument, which 1s 2 
meer trifling between ſufficiency in a divided ſenſe, and ſufficiency in a compound 
ed ſenſe. And fecing the concurrence of the will is not predetermined , there 150 
antecedent neccllity before it do concur, and when it hath concurred, the necelhity1s 
but hypothetical, which may conſiſt with Liberty. 

T. H. Laſtly, T hold that ordinary definition of a free Agent, namely, that a free Agent 1 that, 
Numb. 32. which when all things are preſent, which are needful to produce the effefi , can nevertheleſs 

not produce it, implies a contradidion, and is nonſenſe, being as much as 10 ſay , the cauſe 

may be (ufficient,that is, neceſſary, and yet the effe& not follow. This 
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' This Lalt point is but a Corollary oran interence trom the former Doctrine, that 
every ſufficient cauſe produceth its effefs neceſſarily , which pillar being, taken away the 
ſperttructure mult needs fall ro che groaud,having nothing left to ſupport it. Laſtly, 


T hold : faith he , whathe is able to prove is ſomething. So much reaſon, ſo much / 


erult ; but what he bolds concerns himſelf not others. But what holds he ? 1 bold 
( faith he ) that the ordinary definition of a free agent implies a contradiftion, and is non- 
ſenſe. That which he calls the ordinary definition of Liberry, is the very detinition 
which is giver by the much greater part of Philoſophers and Schoolmen. © And doth 
he think that all theſe ſpake non-ſenſe 2 or had no more judgment than to contra- 
dict themſelves ina detinition? he might much better ſuſpect himſelf, than cenſure (6 
many. Let us ſee the definition it ſelt :- A free Agent is that , which when all things 
ne preſent , that are needful to produce the effeft , can nevertheleſs not produce it. 1 ac- 
knowledge the old detinition of Liberty, with little variation. But I cannot 
ee this nonſenſe, nor diſcover this contradiction. For in theſe words all things need- 
ful,or althings requiſite, the actual determination ofthe will is not included.But by all 
things needful or requiſite, All neceſſary power either _— or elective, all ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments and adjuments extrinſecal and intrinſecal, and all conditions are 
intended. As he that hath Pen and Ink, and Paper, a Table, a Desk, and Lei- 
ſure, the Art of Writing , and the free uſe of his hand , hath all things requi- 
ite to write if he will, and yet he may forbear if he will. Or as he that hath men 
and money, and arms, and ammunition , and ſhips, and a juſt cauſe, hath all things 

uiſite for War , yet he may make peace it he will. Or as the King Proclaimed 
in the Goſpel , Matt. 22. 4. 1 have prepared my dinner , my Oxen and my Fatlings 
ge killed , all things are ready , come unto the marriage. According, to T. H. his Do- 
ctrine , the gueſts might havetold him , that he ſaid not truly , for their own wills 
were not ready. And indeed if the will were ( as he conceives it is ) necelhitated 
extrinſecally to every act of willing , if it had no power to forbear willing what 
doth will, nor to will what'it doth not will , then if the will were wanting , 
lmething requiſite to the producing of the'effect was wanting.But now when ſcience 
add conſcience,reaſon and religion,our ownand other merisexperience doth teach us, 
tatthe will hatha dominion over its own acts to will,or hill without cxtrinſecal ne- 
citation, If the power to will be preſent i# ati primo,determinable by ourſelves,then 
there is no neceflary power wanting in this refpect tothe/producing of the effect. 

Scondly, theſe words to ath or'not to af, tb work or not'to work,, to produte of not 
to produce , have reference to the effe& , not as a thing which is Grady done , or 
doing, - but as a thing to be done, They imply notithe actual production but the 
producibility of the etfect. . But when once the will hath actually concurred with 
all other cauſes and conditions , and circumſtances, then the effect is no more pol- 
ible, or producible , but-it is in being, and actually produced.” Thus he takes a- 
way the Subject of the queſtion. The queſtion is whether effects producible be free 
from necellity, He ſhuffles out effes producible , and thruſts in their places effeds 
produced , or which are in the act of production... » Wherefore I conclude , that it is 
neither non-ſence nor contradiftion to ſay, that a free, Agent; -whitn all things requi- 
ſite to produce the effect are preſent, may nevertheleſs not: produce it.”-- + 

For my firſt five points where .it is explicated , Fixſk, what ſpontatteity is Setondly, 


what deliberation js, Thirdly, what will, pripenfiam vnd appetite#s,” Fourthly ” What a N 


free Agent is, Fifthly , what Liberty is , Therecanibe-no other proof” offeretl',: by: bvery 
mans own experience , by reflefling on bimſelf ,' and\remembring whit 'be ſeth +7 Bave in 
birmind , that is what be bimſelf _meaneth , when be ſaith, aw aftion 3 fpontancons , 4 
man deliberates , ſuch is bis will ,\ that Agent ,. or that attion 45 free, Now, be that fo 
refledteth on himſelf cannot but: be ſatisfied, that deliberation is the conſideririg of the 
gud and evil ſequels of the. ation to : come , that by Spontaneity z is meant inconſiderate 
proceeding ,,; ( or elſe nothing is meant by it. ) That will is the lat att of our deliberating 
That a free Ayent is be that can do, if be will, and forbear if be will. And that Liber- 
ty s the abſence of external impediments 3 but to thoſe that out of Cuſtom” ſpeak, nor what 
they conceive ,, but what they bear. , and are not able , or will not take the paint 19 conſt- 
ter what they think, - when they bear ſuch words , no\argument can be ſufficient, becauſe 
experience , and matter of fad is not verified by other mens arguments, but by evcyy mans 
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own ſenſe , and memory. For example , how can it be proved , that to love a thing, mn 1 
10 think.it good are all one, 16 a man that does not mark his own meaning by thoſe word; 0+ 
how can it be proved that Eternity is not nunc ſtans , to a man that ſays theſe wor, j 
cuſtom , and never conſiders how be can conceive the thir'g it ſelf-in bis mind. Aj, 1j, 
ſixth point , that a man cannot imagin any thing to begin without a cauſe , can no vþ,s 
way be made kyown but by trying bow be can imagin it. But if be try , be ſhall find g myg, 
reaſon( if there be no cauſe of tbe thing ) 10 conceive, it ſhould begin at one time a ay. 
ther, that is , be hath equal reaſon 10 think, it ſhould begin at all times , which i; jm. 
poſſible, And therefore be muſt think there was ſome ſpecial cauſe , why it began they 14, 
ther than ſooner or later , or elſe, that it began never, but was Eternal. 
Now at Length he comes to his main proofs 3 he that hath ſo confident]y cenſy. 
ed the whole current of Schoolmen and Philoſophers of non-ſenſe , had need t5 
produce firong, evidence for himſelf, So he calls his reaſons , Numb. 36, demonfr,. 
tive proofs, All demonſtrations are either from the cauſe or the eſſe , not from 
private notions and conceptions, which we have in our minds. That which he 
calls a demonſiration deſerves not the name of an intimation. He argues thus thu 
which a man conceives in bis mind , by theſe words Spontaneity , deliberation, &«, thy 
they are. This is his propoſition, which I deny. The true natures of things are ng 
to be judged by the private ideas , or conceptions of men , but by their cauſes and 
formal reaſons. Ask an ordinary perſon what «pward: ſignifies, and whether our 
Antipodes have their heads upwards or downwards 3 and he will not ſtick to tel 
you , that if his head be upwards , theirs muſt needs be downwards. And this is 
becauſe he knows not the formal reaſon thereof, That the Heavens incirle the 
carth, and what is towards Heaven is upwards. This ſame erroneous notion 
upwards and downwards before the true reaſon 'was fully diſcovered , abuſed 
more than ordinary capacities , as appears by their arg uments of pexduli bominer, 
and pendule arbores. Again , what do men conceive ordinarily by this word empty, 
as when they ſay an empty veſſel, or by-this word body , as when they fay, there 
is no body in that room, they intend not to exclude the air , either out of the yeſſe! 
or out of the room. « Yet reaſon tells.us , that the veſſel is not truly empty, and 
that the air is a true body.I might give an-hundred ſuch like inftances.He wholeaves 
the conduct of his endcefiacding to follow vulgar' notions , ſhall plunge himſelf 
into a thouſand errours , Like him who Kaves a certain guide to follow anignis fa- 
tum , Or a will, with the wiſpe. S0his propoſition is falſe, His reaſon, that mat- 
ter of fati is not verified by other mens Arguments , but by every mans own ſenſe and me- 
mory , is likewiſe maimed. on both:fides , whether we hear ſuch words , or not, 
is matter of ta& , and ſenſe is the proper judge of it. But what theſe words do, 
or ought truly to fignifie, is not to be judged by ſenſe but by reaſon, Secondly, rea- 
ſon may , and doth vfteritimes corred& ſenſe , even about its proper obje, Senſe 
tells us that the Sun is no bigger than a good ball , but reaſon demonſtrates, that 
that it is many times greater than the whole Globe of the earth. As to his inſtance 
How can it be proved , tbat to love a.1hing , and to thinkit good , all one to a man tha 
doth not marks his own meaning 'by theſe words: 1 contels, it cannot be proved, forit 
not true, Beauty and Likeneſs , and Love, do concitiate Love as much as good- 
nels, cos amoris amor, * Love is a paſhon of the will , but to judge of goodnels is an 
att of theunderſtanding. . A Father may Love an ungracious child , and yet not && 
ſteem him good. A man Loves his own houſe better than another mans, yet he 
cannot but. eſteem many others better than his own: His other inſtance , bow can 
it be proved that Eternity is not nunc ſtans.;-t0 a man that ſays theſe words by cuſtem, ans 
never conſiders bow be egn conceive the thing it ſelf in bis mind, is juſt like the former, 
not to be proved by reaſon, but by fanhie , which is the way he takes. And its 
not unlike the Counſe] , which one gave to a Novice about the choiſe of his wife, 
to adviſe with the 'Bellsz as he fancied, ſo they ſounded, either take her or leave 
her. 
Then for his aſſumption, it is as defeive as his propoſition , that by theſe words 
ſpontaneity , &ci men do utiderſtand as he conceives. No rational man doth concee 
a ſpontaneous attion , and an indeliberate ation to be all one , every indeliberate aQion 


is not fontaneow, - The fire conſiders not whether it ſhould burn , yet the _ 
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Tis not ſpontaneous. Neither 15 every ſpontaneous action indeliberate, a man may 
leliberate what he will cat , and yet cat it ſontaneonſly, Neither doth deliberation 
properly ſignific the conſidering, of the good and evil ſequels of an aftion to come : But 
the conlidering whether this be a good and tit means , or the belt, and fittctt means 
fr obtaining, luch an end. The Phylitian doth not dcliberate whether he ſhould 
curc his Patient , but by what means he ſhould cure him. Deliberation is of the 
means not of the end. Much lcfs doth any man conceive with T. H. that delibera- 
tion is an imagination, Or an act of fanhic , not of reaſon, common to men of dil- 
cretion with mad mcn, and natural fools and children , and bruit beaſts. Third- 
ly, neither doth any underttanding man conceive,or can conceive, either that the will 
« an att of deliberation , the underttanding and the will are two diftin& faculties , or 
that onely the laſt appetite is to be called our will, So no man ſhould be able to ſay this 
ismy will,becauſe he knows not whether he ſhall perſevere in it,or not.Concerning 
theFourth point we agree that he is a free Agent that can do if be will, andforbear if he will, 
Putlwonder now how this dropped from his pen, what is now become of his abſolute 
necellity of all things? If a man be free to do and to forbear any thing , will he 
make himſelf guilty of the #on-ſeuſe of the School-men, and run with them into con- 
tradictions for company? It may be he will ſay, he can do if he will, and forbear if 
he will , but he cannot will ifhe will, This will not ſerve his turn, for if thecauſe 
of a free ation, that is , the will be determined , then the cffe&, or the ation it 
ſelf is likewiſe determined , a determined cauſe cannot produce anundetermined ef- 
f&, either the Agent can will , and forbear to will, or elſc he carthot do and for- 
bearto do, But we differ wholy about the fifth point, He who conceives liberty 
aright, conceives both a liberty in the ſubjeft to will, or not to will, and 
a liberty to the obje&t to will this , or that , and a liberty from impediments. T. H. by a 
new way of his own ,cutts off the liberty of the Subje@ , as if a ſtone was free to aſcend 
or deſcend , becauſe it hath no outward impediment : and the Liberty towards the 
objet , as if the needle touched with the Loadſtune were free to point , cither to- 
wards the North , or towards the South , becauſe there is not a Barrecado in its 
wy to hinder it: yea, he cuts off the Liberty from inward impediments alſo , as 
if an Hawk were at Liberty to fly when her wings are plucked, but not when they 
are tied. And ſo he makes Liberty from extrinſecal impediments to be compleat Li- 
berty , ſo he aſcribes Liberty to bruit beaſts, Liberty to Rivers, and by conſequence 
makes beaſts and rivers to be capable of fin and puniſhment. Afſuredly Xerxes, who 
cauſed the Helleſpont to be beaten with ſo many ſtripes, was of this opinion. Latt- 
ly, T. H. his reaſon, that it is cuſtom, or want of ability , or negligence which makes 
@ man conceive otherwiſe, is but a begging of that which he ſhould prove. Other men 
conſider as ſeriouſly as himſelf, with as much judgment as himſelf, with leſs pre- 
judice than himſelf, and yet they can apprehend no ſuch ſenſe of theſe words. Would 
he have other men feign that they fee fiery Dragons in the Air, becauſe he affirms 
confidently that he ſees them, and wonders why others are fo blind as not to ſee 
them ? 
The rea(on for theſixth point is like the former,a Phantaſtical,or imaginative reaſon. 
How cant a man imagin any thing to begin without a cauſe, why it ſhould begin at this time 
rather than at that time 7 He ſaith trucly, nothing can begin without a cauſe, that is to 
be, but it may begin to a& of it ſelf without any other cauſe. Nothing can begin 
without a cauſe , but many things may begin , and do begin without neceſſary 
cauſes, A free cauſe may as well chooſe his time when he will begin; as 
neceſſary cauſe be determined extrinſecally when it muſt begin. And although free 
effes cannot be foretold, becauſe they are not certainly predetermined in their cau- 
ſes, yet when the free cauſes do determin themſelves, they arc of asgreat certainty as 
the other. As when I ſee a Bell ringing , I canconceive the cauſe of it as well why 
it rings now , as I know the interpoſition of the earth to be the cauſe of the Eclipſe 

of the Moon , Or the moſt certain occurrent in the nature of things. 
| And now 1 haveanſwered T. H. his Arguments drawn from the private concep- 
tlons of men concerning the ſenſe of words, I deſire him ſeriouſly without prejudice 
to examin himſelf and thoſe natural notions, which he finds in himſelt , not of 
words, but of things ( theſe arc from nature , thoſe are by impoſition ) whether he 
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- doth not hind by experienee-that he doth many things, which he might have lef un- 


done it he would , and omits many things which he might have done if he woulq 

whether he doth ſomethings not out of mcer animoſity,and will without cither regard 
to the direction of right reaſon,or ſcrious reſpect of what is honeſt , or profitable on. 
ly to ſhew that he will have a dominion over his ownactions, as we ſee Ordinarily jn 
Childrcn, and wiſe men find at ſome times in themſclves by experience. And 1 x pre- 
hend this very defence of neceſſity againſt Liberty to be partly of that kind, whe. 
ther he is not angry with thoſe who draw him from his fiudy, or croſs him in hi 
defires : if they be neceflitated to do it , why ſhould he be angry with them , 2x 

more than he is angry with a ſharp winter, or a rainy day that keeps him at hone 
againſi his antecedent will , whether he doth not ſometime blame himſelf, and ſay 
O what a fool was I to do thus and thus , or wiſh to himſclf, O that Thad been wiſe, 
or O that Thad not done ſuch an att. It he have no dominion over his ations, if heþs 
irrcliſtibly nccefhitated to all things what he doth , he might as well wiſh, 0 4y 
T had not breathed , or blame himſelf for growing old, O what a fool wx 1» 

grow old. 

For the ſeventh point , that all events bave neceſſary cauſes , it is there proved in thy 
they bave ſufficient cauſes. Further , Let ws in this place alſo ſuppoſe any event yever þ 
caſual, as for example , the throwing of Ambs-ace upon a pair of dice, and ſee if it my 
not have been neceſſary before it was thrown , for ſeeing it was thrown, it bad a beginzix 
and con ſequently a ſuffcient cauſe to produce it , conſiſting partly in the Dice, partly in the 
outward things , as the poſture of the parties band , the meaſure of force applied by the 
Caſter , The poſture of the parts of the Table , and the like : in ſum there was nohing 
wanting that was neceſſarily requiſite to the producing of that particular caſt , and conſes 
quently , that caſt was neceſſarily thrown. For if it bad not been thrown , there ha 
wanted ſomewhat requiſite to the throwing of it, and ſo the cauſe had not been ſffcien, 
In thelike manner it may be proved that every other accident, how contingent ſoever itſeem, 
or how voluntary ſoener it be, is produced neceſſarily, which is that ]. D. diffmtes againk, 
The ſame alſo may be proved in this manner , Let the caſe be put, for example of the nes- 
ther, Tis neceſſary ,that to morrow it ſhall rain, or not rain. Tf therefore it be ct 
neceſiary it ſhall rain , it is neceſiary it ſhall not rain. Otherwiſe it is not neceſſary that 
the propoſition, It ſhall rain , or it ſhal} nct rain , ſhould be true, I know there are 
ſome that ſay , it may neceſſarily be true, that one of the two ſhall come to paſs, but not 
ſingly that it ſhall rain , or it ſhall not rain. Which is as much as to ſay: One them 
# neceſſary , yet neither of them is neceflary z and therefore 10 ſeem to avoid, that abſur- 
dity they makg a diftinftion , that neither of them is true determinate but indeteminate, 
Which diſtin&ion , either ſignifies no more than this , ene of them is true , tut we kyownot 
which , and ſo the neceſſity remains, though we kyew it not : or if the meaning of the d- 
{tix Gon be not that , it has no meaning. And they might as well have ſaid , one of them 
# true, Tytyrice but neither ofthem Tupatulice, 

His former proof, that all ſufficient cauſcs are neceſſary cauſes , is anſwered be- 
fore, Numb. 31. And his two inftances of caſting Ambs-ace , and raining-to 
morrow , are altogether impertinent to the queſtion now agitated between us, for 
two reaſons. Firſt , our preſent controverſie is concerning tree ations, which pro- 
cecd from the Liberty of mans will, both of his inſtances are of contingentaCtions 
which procced from the indetermination, or contingent concurrence of natural cau- 
ſes. Fulſt, that there are free ations , which procecd meerly from cleRion, with 
out any outward neccflitation is a truth ſo evident , as that there is a Sun in the 
Heavens, and he that doubteth of it may as well doubt whether there be a ſhell 
without the nut, or a ſtone within the Olive. Aman proportions his time cach 
day , and allots ſo much to his Devotions , ſo much to his Study , ſo much to his 
Dict, ſo mnch to his Recreations, ſo much to neceſſary, or civil viſits, ſo much 
to his rcft ; he who will ſeek for I know not what cauſes of all this without himſelf, 
except that good God who hath given him a reaſonable Soul, may as well ſeck for 
a cauſc of the Egyptian Pyramides among the Crocodiles of Nilus. Secondly , f0r 
mixt a&:ons which procced from the concurrence of free and natural Agents, though 
they be not free , yet they arc not neceſſary , as to keep my former inſtance , 2 man 


walking through a ſtreet of aCity to do his occaſions, aTile falls frem an ow = 
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breaks his head , the breaking ofthis head was not neceſſary, tor he did freely chooſe 
'0 80 that way without any necelhitation, neither was it tree , for he did not dclibe- 
rate of that accident , therefore it was contingent , and by undoubted conſequence 
there are contingent actions in the World which are not free. Mot certainly by 
the concurrence of tree cauſcs , as God ,, the Good and the Bad Angels and men, 
with natural Agents ſometimes on purpoſe , and ſometimes by accident, many events 
happen , which otherwiſe had never happened 3 many ctfects are produced 
which otherwiſe had never been produce]. And admitting ſuch things to be 
contingent not neceſſary, all their conſequent effects, not onely immediate, but me- 
diate muſt likewiſe be contingent, that is to ſay, ſuch as do not proceed from a 
continued connexion and ſuccetiion of neceſſary cauſes , which is directly contrary 
to T, H. his opinion. 

Thirdly , tor the actions of bruit beaſts , though they be not free, though they 
have not the uſe of reaſon to reſtrain their appetites from that which is 
ſenſitively good by the conſideration oft what is rationally good, or what is 
honeſt, and though their fancies be determined by nature to ſome kinds of 
work, yet to think that every individual action of theirs, and each animal 
motion of theirs, even to the leaſt murmure , or geſture is bound by the chain of 
unalterable neceſlity to the cxtrinſecal cauſesor objects, I ſee no ground tor it. 
Chriſt faith one of theſe ſparrows doth not fall to the ground withouz your Heavenly Father 
that is without an influence of power from him, or exempted from his diſpoſition, 
he doth not ſay, which your Heavenly Father cafteth not down. Laſtly, for the 
natural actions of inanimate Creatures, wherein there is not the leaſt concurrence 
of any free , or voluntary agents, the queſtion is yet more doubtful , for many 
things are called contingent in reſpect of us, becauſe we know not the cauſe of them 
which really and in themſelves arenot contingent, but neceſſary. Alſo many things 
ae contingent in reſpe& of one ſingle cauſe , either actually hindred, or in poſlibi- 
lity to be hindred , which are neceſſary in reſpec of the joynt concurrence of all col- 
lateral cauſes. But whether there bea neceſſary connexion of all natural cauſes from 
the beginning , ſo as they muſt all have concurred as they have done, and in the 
kme degree of power, and have been deficient as they have been in all events what- 
ſoever , would require a farther examination it it were pertinent to this queſtion of 
Liberty; but it is not. It is ſafficient to my purpole to have ſhewed that all cleive 
ations are free from abſolute neceſſity. And morcover , that the concurrence of 
voluntary and free agents with natural cauſes, both upon purpoſe and accidentally 
hath helped them to produce many effe&ts , which otherwiſe they had not produced, 
and hindred them from producing many effects, which otherwiſe they had produced, 
And that if this intervention of voluntary and freeAgentshad been more frequent than 
it hath been, ( as without doubt it might have been ) many natural events had been 
otherwiſe than they are. And therefore he might have ſpared his inſtances of caſt- 
ing Ambs-ace and raining to morrow. And firlt tor his caſting Ambs.ace, If it be 


thrown by a fair Gameſter with indifferent dice, itis a mixt action , the caſting of 


the dice is free, but the caſting of Ambs-ace is contingent , a man may deliberate 
whether he will caſt the dice , or not , but it were a folly to deliberate whether he 
will caſt Ambs-ace or not , becauſe it is notin his power , unleſs he be a cheater that 
can cogge the dice , or the dice be falſe dice , and then the contingency; or the de- 
gree of contingency ceaſeth, accordingly as the Caſter hath more, or leſs cunning, 
oras the figure, or making of the dice doth incline them to Ambs-ace, more than to a- 
nother caſt, or necellitate them to this caſt and no other. Howſoever o far as the caſt 
is free or contingent , ſo far it is not neceſſary. And where necellity begins, there 
Liberty and contingency do ceaſe to be : Likewiſe his other inſtance of raining , or 
not raining, to morrow is not of a free elective act, nor always of a contingent act. 
In ſome Countries as they have their ati vent their certain winds at ſet ſeaſons, ſo 
they have their certain and ſet rains. The Athiopian rains are ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of the certain inundation of Nilw. In ſome Eaſtern Countries they have rain 
only twice a year , and thoſe conſtant , which the Scriptures call the former and the 
later rain. In ſuch places not onely the cauſes do at determinately and neceſſarily,but 
ao the determination, or necellity of the event is forcknown to the inhabitants. 


In 
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In our climate the natural cauſes ccleſtial and ſublunary do not produce rain ſo ge. 
ceſſarily at ſet times , neither can we fay fo certainly and infallibly , it will rain 
morrow, Or it will not rain to morrow. Nevertheleſs , it may ſo happen that the 
cauſes are ſo diſpoſed and determined , even in our climate , that this propoſition 
it wil rain to morrow or it will not rain to morrow, may be neceſſary in it felf- 
and the Prognoſticks, or tokens may be ſuch in the ſky , in our own bodies in the 
creatures , animate and inanimate as weather-glaſſes , Ec. that it may become prg. 
bably true to us that it will rain to morrow , or it will not rain to morrow, By 
ordinarily it is a contingent propoſition to us , whether it be contingent alſo in i 
{lf , that is, whether the concurrence of the cauſes were abſolutely neceſſary, whe. 
ther the vapours , or matter of the rain may not yet be diſperſed, or otherwiſe con. 
ſumed , or driven beyond our coaſt, is a ſpeculation which no way concerns this 
queſtion. So we ſee one reaſon why his two inſtances are altogether impertinent 
becauſe they are of actions which are not free, nor cleive, nor ſuch as Proceed 
from the Liberty of mans will. ' 
Secondly, our diſpute is about abſolute neceſſity , his proots extend onely to fy. 
pothetical necellity. Our queſtion is, whether the concurrence and dctermination 
© of the cauſes were neceſſary before they did concur, or were determined, He proves 
that the ctfe& is neceſſary after the cauſes have concurred, and are determined, The 
freelt ations of God, or man, are neceſſary by ſuch a neceſſity of ſuppoſition. And 
the moſt contingent events that are, asI have ſhewed plainly , Numb. 3. where his 
inſtance of Ambs-ace ismore fully anſwered. So his proot looks another way from 
his propoſition. His propoſition is, that the cafting of Ambs-ace was neceſſary beforeit 
was thgown, His proof is, that it was neceſſary when it was thrown , examine all his 
cauſes over and over, and they will not afford him one grain of antecedent necellity, 
The firſt cauſe is in the Dice : True, if they be falſe Dice there may be fomethingin 
it, but then his contingency is deſtroyed. It they be ſquare Dice, they have no more 
inclination to Ambs-ace,than to Cinque and Quater , or any other caſt. His ſecond 
cauſe is the poſture of the parties hand : But what neceſſity was there that he ſhould 
put his hand into ſuch a poſture. None at all. The third cauſe is the meaſure of the 
force applied bythe cafter. Now for the credit of his cauſelet him but name, I willnot 
ſay a convincing reaſon, nor ſo much as a probable reaſon, but even any pretence of 
reaſon, how the Caſter was neceſlitated from without himſelf to apply yult ſo much 
force, and neither more or lefs. If he cannot, his cauſe is deſperate, and he may hold 
his peace for ever, His laſt cauſe is the poſture of the Table. But tell us in good earneſt, 
what necellity there was why the Caſter muſt throw into that Table rather than the 
other, or that the Dice muſt fall juſt upon that part of the Table, before the cf was 
thrown. He that makes theſe to be neceſſary cauſes, I do not wonder if he make all 
effcs neceſſary effes. If any one of theſe cauſes be contingent, it is ſufficient toren- 
der the caſt contingent, and now that they are all ſo contingent, yet he will needs 
have the effect tobe neceſſary. And ſo it is when the caſt is thrown, but not beforethe 
caſt was thrown, which he undertook to prove: who can blame him for being ſoan- 
gry with-the School-men, and their diſtin&ions of necellity into abſolute and hypo- 
thetical, ſeeing they touch his Freehold ſo nearly. 
But though his inſtance of raining to morrow be impertinent, as being noficeadti- 
on, yet becauſe he triumphs ſo much in his argument, I will not ſtick to goa little 
out of my way to mecta friend. For I confeſs, the validity of the reaſon had been the 
ſame, if he had made it of a free ation , as thus : Either I ſhall finiſh this reply t0 
morrow, or I ſhall not finiſh this reply to morrow, is a neceſſary propoſition.But be- 
cauſe he ſhall not complain of any diddvantage in thealtcration of his terms 3 1 will 
for once adventureupon hisſhower of rain. And firſt, Ircadily admit his major that 
this propoſition (either it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow )15 0c- 
ceſſarily true,for of two contradiQtory propoſitions, the one muſt of necelity be trut, 
becauſe no third can be given. But his minor, that it could not be neceſſarily true, exceſs 
one of the Members were neceſſarily true , is moſt falſe. And ſo is his proot likewile. 
That if neither the one nor the other of the Members be neceſſarily true, it cannot be offrm- 
ed that either the one, or the other is true. A conjun propoſition may have both parts 


falſe, and yet the propofition be true ; as it the Sun ſhine, it is day, is a true propobir 
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on at midnight. And T. H. conftefleth as much, Numb. 19. If T ſhall live Tſhall eat, is 
4 neceſary propoſition, that is 10 ſay, it is neceſsary that that propoſition ſhould ve rue when 
tever uttered, But it 15 not the neceſſity of the thing, nor is it therefore neceſsary that the 
man ſpall live, or that the man ſhall eat. And fo T. H. proceeds, Tdo not uſe to fortifie my 
ditinftions with ſuch reaſons. But it ſeemeth he hath torgotten himſelt, and is content- 
«4 with ſuch poor fortifications. And though both parts of a disjun&ive propoiti- 
on canuot be talfe, becauſe if it be a right disjunction, the Members are repugnant, 
whereof one part is infallibly true, yet vary but the propoſition a little to abate the 
edge of the disjunctions, and youſhall hnd that which T. H. ith to be true , that it 
ir not the neceſsity of the thing which makes the propoſition to betrue, As tor example 
vary it thus : I kytow that either it willrain to morrow, or that it will not rain to morrow, 
isa true propoſition, Butit isnot truethat I know it will rain to morrow, neither is 
it true that I know it will not rain tomorrow , wherefore the certain truth of the 
propoſition doth not prove, that eitherof the Members is determinately true in pre- 
ſent. Truth isa conformity of the underſtanding tothe thing known, whereof ſpeech 
is aginterpreter. It the —_— agree not with the thing it is an errour, if the 
wordsagree not with the underſtanding itis a lye, Now the thing known is known 
either in it ſelf, or in its cauſes. If it be known in it (elf, as it is, then we expreſs 
our apprehenſion of it in words ofthe preſent tenſe, as the Swn is riſen, Ifit be known 
in\ts cauſe , we expreſs our ſelves in words of the future tence, as to morrow will be 
an Eclipſe of the Moon. But if we neither know in it felt, nor in its cauſes , then 
there may be a foundation of truth , but there is no ſuch determinate truth of it, 
that we can reduce it into a true propoſition, we cannot ſay it doth rain to morrow, 
or it doth not rain to morrow. That were not onely falſe but abſurd. We cannot 
politively fay it will rain to morrow, becauſe we do not know it in its cauſes, cither 
how they are determined , or that they are determined;=* Wherefore the certitude and 
eidence of the disjunQive propoſition is neither founded upon that which will be 
itually to morrow, for it is granted that we do not know that.Nor yet upon the 
&termination of the cauſes, for then we 'would not (ay indifferently, cither it will rain, 
dit will not rain , but poſitively it will rain , or poſitively it will not rain. But 
tis grounded upon an undeniable principle, that of two contradiQory propoſitions 
the one mult neceſſarily be true. And therefore to ſay, cither this, or that will 
lafallibly be , but it is-not yet determined whether this or that ſhall be , is no ſuch 
enſles aſſertion rhat it deſerved a Tytyrice Twpatulice, but an cvident truth which 
no man that hath his eys in his head can doubt 
If all this will not fatisfie him , I will give one of his;own kind of proofs, that 
s 4n inſtance. - That which necefhtates all things according to T. H. is the decree 
of God, or that ord:r which is ſet to all things by the eternal cauſe ( Numb. 11. ) 
Now God Himſelf, who made this neceſitating decree, was not ſubjected to it in 
the making thereof; neither was their . any former order to oblige the firſt cauſe 
neceſſarily/to make ſuch a decree , therefore this decree being; an aft ad extra was 
freely made by God without any neceſhtation, . Yet neverthelc6 , this disjundtive 
propoſition is neceffarily: true,  Extber God did make ſuch a decree, or he did not make 
fac 8 decree... Again: though:T. H:his opinion were true that allevents are neceffary 
ind that the Whole Chriſtian World are deceived , Who believe that ſome events 
wefree from necefhty,yethe will not deny,but if it had been the good pleaſure of God, 
he might have made ſome cauſes free from - neceflity , Keeing that it neither argues 
ay imperfeion nor implies any contradiction. Suppoſing therefore that God had 
made ſome Second cauſes free from any-ſuch antecedent determinaflan to one, yet 
the former disjun@tion would be neceſfarily true. Either this free undetermined 
cauſe Will a& after this manner, or it Will not act after this manner, Wherefore 
the neceſſary truth -of- ſuch a :disjunRtive propoſition doth not prove, that 
either of the members of the disjunQion ſingly conſidered , is determinately 
true in preſent , but onely \'that the one of them will be determinately true to 
morrow, ; 
The Loſt »hing , int which alſo conſifteth the whole controverſie , namely , that there is 
w ſuch thing as an Agent , which when all things requiſite 20 aftion are preſent , can ne- 
vertbeleſtforbear to 5. an it , or ( which is' all one ) thot there is no ſuch thing as 
free- 
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freedom from neceſſity , is eaſily inferred from that which bath been before alledged, F, 
if it be an Agent , it can work,, and if it work, there is nothing wanting of whe is Y 
quiſite to produce the ation , and conſequently , the cauſe of the attion is ſufficient, au 
if ſufficient , then alſo neceſſary , as bath been proved before. , 
1 wonder that 7. H. ſhould confeſs , that the whole weight of this controy: fie 
doth reſt upon this propoſition. That there is no ſuch thing as an Agent, which aka a 
things requiſite to ation are preſent , can nevertheleſs forbear to ai , and yet bring ng. 
thing but ſuch poor Bul-ruſhes to ſupport it. If it be an agent ( faith he ) | n 
work , what of this ? A poſſe ad eſſe non valet argumentum , trom can work, to wi 
work, is a weak inference. And from will work,, to doth work upon abſolute re. 
cellity , is another groſs inconſequence. He proceeds thus, If it work, there js w. 
tbing wanting of what is requiſite to produce the ation : True, there wants nothin 
to produce that which, is produced ., but there may want much «, 
produce that which was intended , One horſe may pull his heart out , and yer ng; 
draw the Coach whither it ſhould be , if he want the help or concurrence of his 
fellows. And conſequently ( faith he ) the cauſe of the attion is ſufficient. Yes (uſt 
ent to do what it doth ,, though perhaps with much prejudice toit ſelf, but nct 4) 
ways ſufficient to do what it ſhould do, or what it would do, As he that beets 
a Monſter ſhould beget a man, and would beget a man, if he could. The [i 
Link of his argument follows z And if ſufficient, then alſo neceſlary , ſtay there; by 
his Leave there is no neceſſary connexion between ſufficiency and efficiency, cther- 
wiſe God himſelf ſhould not be all-ſufficient, Thus his. argument is vaniſhed, 
But I will deal more favourably with him and grant him all that , which he Lz. 
bours ſo much in vainto proye, that every iſe in the World hath ſufficient cau- 
ſes : yea more , that ſuppoling that determination of the free and contingent cu. 
ſes, every cffe& in the World is neceflary. But all this will not advantage his 
cauſe the black of a bean, ' for ſtill it amounts but to an Hypothetical neceſlity , and 
differs as much from that abſolute. neceſlity., ' which he maintains, as a Gentleman 
who travails for his pleaſure , differs froma baniſhed man , or a free ſubje& from 
fog 155357 ton Fin iris nc ni il | 
And thus you ſee how the inconveniences , which be objefteth muft follow upon the bold 
ing of neceſſity, are avoided , and the neceſſity it ſelf demonſtratzvely proved, Ti which 
T could add, If T thought it good Logick,, the inconveniency .of : denying neceſſity , « that 
it deftroys both the Deerees- and Preſcience of God Almighty; ſor: whatſoever God bath pur- 
poſed to bring to paſs by man as an inſirument ; 'or foreſceth ſhalkcome to paſs , Aman if he 
have Liberty , [1 4s be offirmeth from neceſſitation.,, might. fruſtrate , and mats nat to 
come t0 4 And God ſhoutd either not foreknexw it ,, and. not; Decree it , ,o be ſbeuld 
fortkhnow ſuch” things ſhall be as ſhall never be, and decree that which never ſpall cqme to 
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Thus he hath Labourcd in vain to fatisfic my reaſons, and to prove his:own af 
ſcrtion; But for demonſtration there is nothing like-it among his arguments,'Now 
he ſaith , he could add other arguments, if he thought-it. good- Logick; Theres 
no impediment in.Logick , why a-man may not preſs: (bis; Adverſary with ,thole 
abſurdities which flow from his. opiniow,-: Arpumentum ducens ad ;impoſhbiie; T 46 
abſurdum , is. a "”oU form of. xcaſoning, '- But there is another. reaſon, of his orbear- 
ance , though he be loath to expreſs it.+-+Heret lateri kithalz5:aruyde.:: The-wey 
ments drawn from the attributes of God, do -ſtickiſo tleſe.in. the fides of/ his. caule, 
that he hath no mind to treat of that Subject, By the'way take notice 0f bis own 
confeſſion , th he could add other reaſons , if be thought: it good Logicks If it, were 
predetermined in the outward cauſes, that he muſi make this; very defence and n0 & 
ther , how could it be inhis power to add or -ſubtiza@ any thing.  Jufi asiþ/a Vlind 
man ſhould ſay in carneſt , I could ſee, if 1 had mineeyes :; Truth often breaksout 
whileſt men ſeek to {mother it.” But let us view his argument: If a man. have liber- 
ty from neceflitation, he may ſruſirate the:Decrees of God, and make his. preſcience 
falſe. Firſt , for the Decrces of God, This is his Decree , that man ſhoul be a free 
Agent if he did conſider God , as a moſt fimple a&t withaut Priority Or Poſterity 
of time, or any compoſition, he would not not conceive-of his decrees , 35 the 
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born , but as coexiſtent with our ſelves , and with the Ads we do, by virtue of 
thoſe decrees. Decrees and attributes are but notions to help the weakneſs of our 
anderſtanding to conceive of God. The Decrces of God, are God Himſelf, and 
therefore jultly ſaid to be before the foundation of the World was laid. And yetco- 
»xiftent with our ſelves , becauſe of the Infinite and Eternal being of God. The 

ſam isthis , The Decree of God, or God Himſelt Eternally conltitutes and or- 

Jins all effets which come to pals in time , according to the diſtin& natures or 

capacities of his creatures. An Eternal Ocdination , is neither paſt nor to come , 

bat always preſent. So free actions do proceed , as well from the Eternal Decree 

of God, as neceſſary , and from that order which he hath ſet in the World. 

As the D:cree of God is Eternal , fois his Knowledge. And therefore to ſpeak 
truly and properly , there is neither fore-knowledge nor after-knowledge in him; 
The Knowledge of God comprehends all times in a point by reaſon of the emi- 
nence and virtue of its intinite perfeftion. And yet I confeſs, that this is called 
fore-knowledge , in reſpect of us. But this fore-knowledge doth produce no ab- 
ſolute necethity. Things are not therefore , becauſe they are fore-known, but there- 
fore they are fore-known , becauſe they ſhall come to paſs. If any thing ſhould 
come topaſs otherwiſe than it doth , yet Gods Knowledge could not be irritated by 
it, for then he did not know that it ſhould come to paſs, as-now it doth. Becauſe 
eery knowledge of viſion neceſſarily preſuppoſeth its obje. God did know that 
fads ſhould betray Chriſt; but Fudas was not neceſſitated to be a Traytor by Gods 
knowledge. If Fudas had not betrayed Chriſt, then God had not forcknown 
that Judas ſhould betray him. The caſe is this; a Watchman ſtanding on the 
leeples-top,, as it is the ule in Germauy , gives Notice to them below ( who ſec no 
ach things ) that company are coming , and how many 3 his prediction is moſt 
zitain , for he ſees them. What a vain colle&ion were it for one below to ſay, 
wat if they do not come , then a certain prediion may fail. It may be urged, 
tat there is a difference between theſe two caſes. In this caſe the coming is pre- 
kat to the Watchman, but that which God fore-knows is future, God knows what 
fall be 3 The Watch-man only knows what is. 1 anſwer, that this makes no dif- 
krence at all in the caſe, by reaſon of that diſparity which is between Gods know- 
kdge and ours : As that coming is preſent to the Watchman , which is future to 
hem who are below : fo all thoſe things, which are future tous , are preſent to 
God, becauſe his infiniteand Eternal knowledge , doth reach to the future being 
o all Agents and events. Thus much is plainly acknowledged by T. H. Numb; 11. 
That fore-knowledge is knowledge , and knowledge depends on the exiſtence of the things 
huwn, and nos they on it, Toconclude the prefcience of God doth not make things 
more neceſſary, than the produGion of the things themſelves ; But if the Agents were 
free Agents , the production of the things doth not make the events to be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary , but onely upon ſuppoſition that the cauſes were {o determined. Gods 
Preſcience proveth a neceſſity of Infallibility, but not of antecedent cxtrinſecal 
determination to one.If any event ſhould not come to paſs, God didnever forc-know 
thatit would come to paſs, For every knowledg necefſarily prefuppoſeth its object, 

This is all that hath come into my mind touching this queſtion , ſince T laſt conſidered 
it, And I humbly beſeech your Lordſhip to communicate it onely to ]. D. And ſo pray- 
ing God to proſper your Lordſhip in all your deſigns , I take leave , and am, my moſt Noble 
ad obliging Lord, 

Tour moſt bumble Servant 
| T. H. 

He is very careful to have this Diſcourſe kept (ccret , as appears in this Section , 
and in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sections. 1f his anſwer had been kept private, 
Ihad faved the labour of a Reply. But hearing that it was communicated, Ithought 
my ſelf obliged to vindicate,both the truthand my (elf. Ido not blamchim to be cau- 
tious, for intruth,this aſſertion is of deſperate conſequence,and deſtructive to picty,poli- 
and morality.If he had deſired to have kept it ſecret,the way had been to have kept it 
ſecret himſelf, Ie will not ſuffice to ſay asNumb.14thatTruth is truth; this the common 
plea of all men.Neitherisit ſufficient for him to (ay, as Numb. 15. That it was deſired 

me, long before that he had diſcovered his opinion by Word of mouth. And 
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my defire was to let ſome of my Noble tricnds fee the weakneſs of hi; ee 1, 
and the pernicious conſequences of that opinion. But if he think that this ventit 
tion of the queſtion between us two may do hurt, truly I hope not. The cq ef 
his Diſcourſe is ſo abated , that it cannot calily hurt any rational man , who gs 
too much poſſeſſed with prejudice. 7 

Poſftſeript. Arguments ſeldom work.on men of wit and learning , when they have a 
ingaged themſelves in a contrary opinion. Tf any thing do it , it is the ſhewing of thy 
the cauſes of their errors , which is this > Pious men attribute to God Almighty for biygy 

ſake , whatſoever they ſee is bonourable in the World , as ſeeing , bearing , wiling, hug. 
ing, Fuſtice , Wiſdom, &c, But deny bim ſuch poor things as eyes , ears . brains, ard 
= organs , without which , we Worms , neitherhave , nor can conceive ſuch facuhir; 
to be, and ſo far they do well, But when they diſpute of Gods atiions Philoſophicaly, the 
they conſider them again , as if be bad ſuch faculties , and in that manner , ;r w 
have them , this is not well, and thence it as they fall into ſo many difficulties, We owl, 
not to diſpute of Gods Nature , He is no fit ſubje of our Philoſophy. Truc Religion = 
ſiſteth in obedience to Chriſt's Lieutenants , and in giving God ſuch honour , both in ». 
tributes and attions, as they intheir ſeveral Lientenancies ſhall ordain, 

Though Sophiltichal captions do ſeldom work oz men of wit and Learving, he. 
cauſe by conſtant uſe they bave their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and evil , ch, x 
14. Yet ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons work ſooner upon them than upon weaker 
judgements. The more exact the balance is, the ſooner it diſcovers thereal weight 
that is put into it. Eſpecially it the proofs be propoſed without pallion or oppo- 
ſition, Let Sophiſters and ſcditious oratours apply themſelves to the many headed 
multitude , becauſe they deſpair of ſucceſs with men of wit and learning. Thoſe whoſe 
Gold is truc 3 are net afraid to have it tryed by the touch. Since the former way 
hath not ſuccecded T, H. hath another to ſhew us the cauſes of our errours, which 
he hopes will prove more ſuccesful, When he ſees he can do no good by fyht, 
he (ſecks to circumvent us , under colour of courtefic , Fiſtula dulce canit wincem 
dum decipit auceps, As they , who behold themſelves in a Glaſs, take the right 
hand for the left , and the left for the right . ( T. H. knows the compariſon ) ſo we 
take our own errours to be truths, and other mens truths to be crrours, If we be 
in an errovr in this, itis ſuch an errour as we ſucked from nature it elf, {uch an 
errour as is confirmed in us by reaſon and experience , ſuch an errour as God Him- 
felt in His Sacred Word hath revealed , ſuch an errour as the Fathers and Doors 
of the Church of all ages have delivered, Such an errour whercin We have the con- 
currence of all the beſt Philoſophers, both Natural and Moral , ſuch an errour a 
bringeth to God the Glory of Juſtice, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, ard truth, 
ſuch an errour as renders men more Devout , more pious, more induſtrious, more 
humble, more penitent for their fins. Would he have us reſign up all theſe advar- 
tages to dance blindfold after his pipe. No, hc perſwades us too much toour lob. 
But let us ſee what is the imaginary cauſe of an imaginary errour. Forſooth becaule 
We attribute to God whatſoever is honourable in the World , as ſccing, hearing, 
willing , knowing , Juſtice, Wiſdom , but deny him ſuch poor things , 45 <y5, 
cars, brains, and fo far he faith we do well. Hehath reaſon, for ſince wearenot 
able to conceive of God as he is, the readieſt way we have, is by removing all that 
imperfe@ion from God , which is in the creatures. So we call him infinite, immor- 
tal, Independent. Or byattributing to him all thoſe perfeRions ; which are in the 
creaturcs after a moſt eminent manner , ſo we call him Beſt, Greateſt, Moſt Wile, 
moſt Juſt , moſt Holy. But faith he , When they diſpute of Gods atiions Philoſopbicaly 
then they conſider them again , as if he had ſuch faculties , and in the manner as we bare 
them. 

And is this the cauſe of our errour ? That were ſtrange indeed, for they who di- 
ſputcPhiloſophically of God, doncither aſcribe the faculties to him in that mann! 
that we have them, nor yetdo they attribute any proper facultics at all to God.Gods 
Underſtanding, and his Will is his very Eſſence, which for the cmincncy of 1t5 18h 
nite pertcion, doth pertorm all thoſe things alone, in a moſt tranſcendent mane), 
which reaſonable creatures do perform imperfeRtly, by diſtin facultics, Thus todt 
ſpute of God with modeſiy, and reverence, and to clear the Deity from the imputor 
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tion of tyranny, injuſtice, and dithmulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more preſumption, than thoſe who are the Patronsof abſolute necellity,is both Gme- 
ly and Chrittian. | 

It is not the deſireto diſcover the original of a ſuppoſed errour, which draws them 
ordinarily into theſe exclamations, againſt thoſe who diſpute of the Deity. For ſome 
of themſelves dare anatomiſe God , and publiſh his Eternal Decrees with as much 
confidence, as if they had been all their lives of his Cabinet-council, But it is for fear, 
leſt thoſe pernicious conſequences, which flow from that doctrine efſentially, and re- 
fe@ in ſo high a degree upon the ſupreme goodneſs, ſhould be laid open tothe view 
of the World 3 Juſt as the Turks do, firſt eſtabliſh afalſe Religion of their own devi- 
ling,and then forbid all men upon pain of death to diſpute upon Religion 3 or as the 
Prieſts of Molech (the abhomination of the Ammonites) did , make a noiſe with their 
Timbrels, allthe while the poor Infants were palling through the fire in Tophet , to 
keep their pitiful cries from the ears of their Parents: So they make a noiſe with their 
declamations againſt thoſe , who dare diſpute of the nature of God, thatis, who 
dare ſet forth his Juſtice , and his goodneſs, and his truth , and bis Philanthropy, 
onely to deaf the ears , and dim the eyes of the Chriſtian World , leaſt they ſhould 
hear the lamentable ejulations and howlings , or ſee that rueful ſpeacle of Millions 
of Souls tormented for evermore in the flames of the true Tophet , that is Hell , on- 
ly for that, which according to T. H. his Doctrine was never in their power to ſhun, 
but which they were ordered and inevitably neceſſitated to do, Onely to expreſs the 
omnipotence and Dominion , and to ſatisfic the pleaſure of him, who is in truth the 
Father of all mercies, and the God of all conſolation. This is life eternal ( faith our Sa- 
riour ) to know the onely true God and Feſus Chrift , whom be hath ſent. Joh. 17. 3. 
ture Religion and undefiled before God , and the Father , is this , to viſit the Fatberl:fi 
wd Widdows in their afflition, and keep bimſelf unſpotted from the World , faith St. 
James , Jam. 1.27. Fear God and keep his commandements , for this is the whole duty 
f man , faith Solomon , Eccleſ. 12. 13- But T. H. hath found out a more compen- 
tous way to Heaven: True Religion ( faith he ) confiſteth in obedience to Chriſts Lieu- 
tnants, and giving God ſuch honour both in attributes and aftions , as they in their ſe- 
zeral Lieutenances ſhall ordain: That is to ſay , be of the Religion of every Chriſtian 
Countrey where you come, To make the Civil Magiſtrate to be Chrilits Lieute- 
nant upon earth , for matters of Religion 3 And to make him to be Supreme Judge 
in all controverſies , whom all muſt obey , is a Doctrine ſo ttrange , and ſuch an 
uncouth Phraſe to Chriſtian cars, that I ſhould have miſſed his meaning , but that 
I conſulted with his Book , de Cive e. 15. 16. and c.17. Sed. 28. What if the Ma- 
iſtrate ſhall be no Chriltian himſelf ? What if he ſhall command contrary to the 
Law of God, or Nature , Muſt we obey him rather than God , Act. 4. 19. Is the 
Civil Magiſtrate become now the onely ground and Pillar of truth ? I demand then, 
why T. B. is of a different mind from his Sovereign, and from the Laws of the Land 
concerning the attributes of God and his Decrees? This is a new Paradox, and 
concerns not this queſtion of Liberty , and neceſſity > Wherefore 1 forbear to pro- 
ſecute it farther, and ſo conclude my Reply with the Words of the Chriitian 
Poet, 


Fuſſum eſt Ceſaris ore Gallieni, 
Princeps quod colit , ut colamus omnes. 
Eternum cole Principem dierum, 
Fattorem Dominumgq, Gallieni. 
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An Anſwer to Mr. Hobs his 4%. ; and Firſt to his 
Epiſtle to the Reader: 


couceriting neceſſity , freedom, and chance , are clearly diſcuſſed between bim and 
me. in that little volume which be bath lately publiſhed. If they be, it were 


Jaime , hilt we agree not much better about the tearms of the Controverſie , than the 


C Hritizos Reader, thou haſt bere the teſtimony of Mr. Hobes , that the queſtions 


Lwilders of Babcl did underſtand one anothers Languge. A neceſſity upon ſuppoſition Mc. Hobs mi(- 


( which admits a poſſibility of the contrary ) is miſtaken for an abſolute and true neceſſity. take of the 
A freedom from compulſion 15 confounded with a freedom from neceſſitation, meer ſpontanei- queſtion. 


ty uſurpetÞ the place of true Liberty 3 no chance is acknowledged, but what is made chance 
þy our igtoraitce Or neſcience , becauſe we ktow not the right cauſes of it. I deſire to re- 
tin the proper terms of the Schools: Mr. Hobs flies to the common conceptions of the vul- 
»ar, a way ſeldom trodden , But by falſe Prophets , and ſeditiouw Oratours, He prefer- 
reth their terms as more intelligible , I eſteem them much more obſcure and confuſed. 
In ſuch intricate queſtions, vulgar brains arc at uncapable of the things , as of the 
terMS.. 

But thus it behoved bim to prevaricate , thad be might not ſeem to ſwim againſt an uni- 
erſal ſtream, nor direfily to oppoſe the General current of the Chriſtian World. There was ai 
odd Phantaſtick, perſon in our times, one Thomas Leaver, who would needs publiſh a Logick, 
in our Mother Tongue. Tor need not doubt but that the publick good was pretended. And be- 
exuſe the received terms of Art ſeemed to him too abſtruſe , he tranſlated them into 
Engliſh , /tiling a Subjed an Inholder , an accident an Inbeer , A propofition a Shew- 
hy, an affirmative propoſition a Yealay , a negative propoſition a Naylay , the Subje# 
fthe propoſition the F oreſet , the predicate the backſet , the converſion the turning of the 
foreſet , into the Backſet, and the Backſet iuto the Foreſet, Lee Mr. Hobs himſelf 
be judge , whether the common Logical notions , or this new Gibriſh were lefl intelli- 
cible, 

Hzc a ſe non multum abludit imago. 

But Reader , doeſt thou defire to ſee the queſtion diſcuſſed already to thy ſatisfallion ? ob- 
ſerve but Mr. Hobbs his Praflicks , and compare them with his principles, and there needs 
#0 more. He teacheth that all cauſes , and all events are abſolutely neceſſary ;, yet if any 
man criſt him , be frets and fumes and talks bis pleaſure , jullit quod (plendida bilis. 
Doth any man in bis right Witts uſe to be angry with cauſes that att neceſſarily ? He might 
# well be angry with the Sun , becauſe it doth not riſe an bour ſooner , or with the Moon 
becauſe it is not always full for bis pleaſure. He commands his Servant to d» thus, to as much 
durpoſe if be be neceſſitated to do otherwiſe, asrCanutus commanded the waves of the (e. to flory 
w bigher. He puniſheth him if be transgreſi bis Commands with as much juſticeif he have no 
dminion over his own ations, as Xerxes commanded ſo many ſtripes to be given to the 
Heleſpont , for breaking down bis bridge. Fie exhorts him and reprehends bim, He might 
41 well exhort the fire to burn , or reprebend it for burning of bis Cloaths. He is as tims- 
rows in a Thunder , or a ftorm , as Cautelous and deliberative in doubtful cauſes, as if 
be beliened that all things in the World were contingent, and nothing neceſſary. Somo- 
times be chideth bimſelf ; how ill adviſed was T, to do thus orſo ? O that TI bad thmght 
better upon it , or had done otherwiſe. Tet all this while be believeth that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for him to do what be did , aud impoſſible for him to bave duxz otherwiſe. 
Thus bis own praftice d'th ſufficiently confute his Tenets, He will tell us that be is timorous 
and ſolicitous becauſe he knows not how the cauſes will determin., To what purpoſe? IWhe- 
ther their determination be known or unktown , be cannot alter it with bis endeavonrs. 
He will tell us that deliberation muſt concur to the produftion of the effedt. Lt it be (v 
but if it d» concur meceſſarily , Why is be ſo ſolicitous and ſo much perplexes ? Let ſins 
ſleep or wake , take care or take no care , the neceſſary cauſes muſt dv their work, 

Tet from our collifion ſome light hath proceeded towards the elucidation of this queſtion 
and much more might have ariſen , if Nr. Hobs had been pl-aſed to retain the ancient 
Schon! 


Mr. Hobs his 


principles 


refuted by kis 


practiſe, 
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School terms , for want of which bis Diſcourſe is ſtill ambiguous and confuſed. Ar here 
tells thee , That we both maintain that men are free to do as they will, and to jor. 
bear as they will. My charity leads me totake bim in the beſt ſenſe , onely of free a; 
and then with dependance upon the firſt cauſe. That man who knows not bis idiotiſm, 
Freedom to mould think the cauſe was yielded in theſe words , whereas in truth they ſignifie nothing, 
do and Tot "?> His meaning is , He is as free to do and forbear , as be is free 10 call back yeſterday, 
ary may call until bis beart akg , but it will never come. He ſaith, Aman is tree to dy if 
he will , but he is not free to will if he will. If he be not free to will, then be i; vw 
free to do. Without the concurrence of all neceſſary cauſes it is impoſſible that the efſett hoy} 
be produced. But the concurrence of the will is neceſſary to the produttion of all free 
voluntary atits, Aud if the will be neceſſitated to nill, as it may be , then the all i; in. 
poſſible, and then he ſaith no more in effet but this A manis free to do if be will, that which 
#4 impoſſible for him to do.By his DoErines all the powers and faculties of a man areas my) 
neceſſitated and determined to one , by the natural influence of extrinſecal cauſes, as the wil, 
And therefore upon bis own grounds, a man is as free to will as t0 do. 
The points wherein be ſaith we diſagree are ſet down looſely in like manner, Why 
eur Tenets are , the Reader ſhall know more truly and diftindily, by comparing our writing o 
together , then by this falſe dim light which he holds out unto him. 
He is pleaſed, if not ironically, yet certainly more for his own glorythan out of anyreſyet 
t0 me , to name me a Learned School Divine , An honour which I vouchafe not to my ſelf 
My Life hath been too prattical , t0 attend ſo much 10 thoſe ſpeculative fludiesr, It may 4 
the School-men bave ſtarted many ſuperfluous queſtions, and f wa of dangerous conſequence 
But yet T ſay the weightier Eccleſiaſtical controverſies will never be underſtood and ſtared is 
ſindly , without the belp of their neceſſary diftinions. 
Reader , 1 ſhall not in this Rejoynder abuſe vby patience with the needleſs repetition of 
- thoſe things which thou baſt ſeen already , nor queſt at every lark, which he ſprings; but 


whereſover he hath put any new weight into the Scale , either in his anſwers or objeftinne , 
T ſhall not omit it in due place. 


An Advertifement from the Authour to the Reader: 
. March 11, 1658. flilo novo, 


Hriſtian Reader, by the ſlowneſs of this Edition , and by the errours of the Preſs, e 
which do ordinarily happen to Authors that are abſent , thou mayeſt Judge of 
the difficulties and Remora's which we meet withalin ſuch occaſions, The great- 


t 
eſt part of the Errata are obvious to an intelligent Reader , T intreat thee to correft them 
with thy pen. Some of the chiefeſt ( which did ſeem to alter or obſcure the ſerſe ) I have 
colleied, and appointed them to be ſet down at the foot of this Advertiſement, ſo many as I 
could obſerve in once reading over the Copies curſorily , for 1 have had no more time ſince 
T received them. 


Be pleaſed farther to takg notice , that yeſterday came to my hands a Copy of Mr.Sct- | 
jeants Treatiſe called Schiſm diſpatched , Written againſt Dr. Hammond and ny ſelf , 
t being the firſt time that T bave viewed it : I wiſh I had had a graver Adverſary in thi 
cauſe , who bad conſulted more with his own judgment and experience , and lefi with | 
paſſion and prejudice. The contention is not equal, between an ancient Doflor and 3 young 
Prevaricator , whoſe office is to make freſhmen laugh and gape. When Mr. Serjcant hat 
wearied himſelf twenty or thirty years longer in the ſtudy of Theolog y , he will grow | 
: impetuous and cenſorious , but more judicious and diſereet , and of ſo much more value it | 
F-- the eyes of others , as be ſetteth a leſl value upon himſelf. Now T have a Copy , if Ged 
blefime with life and bealth , T ſhall endeavour in a ſhort time to let the World ſee, that m) 
Religion is as much greater than his , as my charity is greater, 
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7 Ere is nothing of moment toadvantage his cauſe. Another 
*% man would fay, here is nothing alledged by him which is 
Fx true. Whereas he faith, That the queſtion diſputed among 
Al the old Philoſophers was , Whether all things that come to paſſ 
W proceed from neceſſity , or ſome from chance ? It was as well de- 
AV bated among the old Philoſophers, Whether all things com to 
MN paſi by chance , and nothing proceed from neceſity ? And likewiſe 
2 Ihether ſome events proceed from neceſſity , and ſom? come to paſi 
by chance ? As that which, he mentions, Whether all e- 
neceflity , or ſome come to paſs by 'chance ? That is the firſt 


vents proceed from 
errour. 44 

His Second errour is , That he oppoſeth chance to neceflity , as if all things came 
topals by necellity , which come not to paſs by chance: Whereas thoſe anticnt Phi- 
loſophers , ( oft whom he ſpeaks ) did oppoſe contingency to necel(lity, and not 
chance alone. Chance is but one branch of contingency : Free acts are done con- 
tingently , but not by chance.  * _ | En 

Thirdly , He is miſtaken in' this alſo, that he faith, ' thoſe antient Philoſophers 
lid never draw into Argument the Almighty rw of tþe Deity, . For we tind ja Tul- 
ly, and in Chryſippus, ( as heis alledged by Fxſebins) That ont of the main grounds 
of the Stoicks was the Preſcience of God 3 and'that the predictions of their Oracles 
_ Prophets could not be certain , unleſs all things came to pals by inevitable ne- 
celity, '- | 

Fourthly* he erreth in this, That Liberty is a Third Wy" af: bringing things 49 paſs , 
diſtin& from necethity and contingency : For Liberty is {ubotdinace to contingency, 
They defined contingents to be thoſe things, whichmight either come to paſs or no: 
come to pals, that is, 'Cither freely , or caſually: and 1n all thcir queiiions of con- 
tingency, Liberty was principally underſtood. o 

His Fifthietrour is, That free-will is a thing thar was never mentioved 104g them, | 
clieve jt was never mentioned by them'in ErzliſÞ , by the name of free will 3 bar 
he may find Zoriti ow and 7ga gin. Lethim read Ariftetle alone, and he full had 
not only this fre: elefive power of the will , but alfo the difference between wolur- 
tary or ſpontaneous ( which is all the Liberty he admitteth ) and free, or that whit 
Rrrre 
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is elected upon'deliberation. Here Calvine, Semper apud Latinos liberi arbitrii nomen 
extitit , Grecos vero non puduit arrogantius uſurpare vocababulum, ſiquidem 4nzzg,, 
dixerunt, 2 Inſtit, cap. 2. Seft. 4. 
Sixthly, He erreth yet more groſly , in ſaying, That free will was never menos. 
ed by Chriſtians in the beginning «f Chriftiangsy , but , for ſome Ages brought in by the 
Dodtors of the Roman Church... Whereas If is undeniably true , that ſundry antient 
Fathers have written whole Trecatifes expreſly of free will, that there is ſcarcely one 
father that doth not mention it 3 and ſundry of the Firlt Hereticks, as Simoyx Magys 
the Manichees , the Marcionites , &c. and their followers, have been condemn 
for maintaining abſolute necellity againſt free will. / 

His Seventh errour is , That St. Paxl never ſeth the term of free will , nor did hold 

1 Cor.915 6 99 Dotirine equivalent 10 it. Hear himſelf, Am Inot an Apoſtle ? Am I not free? Haze 
we not power to lead about a ſiſter , a wife, as well as the other Apoſtles ? Or] only ad 
Barnabas , have not we power to forbear working ? St. Paul did thoſe things freely up- 
on his own eletion, which he was nat necctlitated to do 3 and did ftorbear thoſe 
things freely which he was not.neceſlitated to forbear. This DoRtrine is equivalent 
co ours of the freedom of the will from neceſlitation. Take another place , where- 
in you have both the name and the thing 3 Nevertheleſi, be that ſtandeth ftedfaſt in bi 

I Cor.73 heart, having no neceſſity, but hath power aver his own will. The words in the 0- 
riginal arc a plain deſcription of the old «unto , ( which name Calvin did fomuch 
diſlike ) or free will , "*u%iav oi 3x« met #8 *diz 04g y ©, Here is not onely freedom, 
but power and dominion, Mr. Hobbs teacheth us , that a man is free to do, but 
not free to will. St, Paul teacheth us, That a man hath power bver his own will 
If he have power overhis own will, then he isfree to will , then his Will is not ex- 
trinſecally predetermined, 

Eighthly , he wrongs the Doors of the Roman Church, as it they exempted 
the Will of man from the Dominion of Gods Will. They maintain, that the Free- 
dom of the will of man is expreſly from the Will of God , who made it free. 
They teach that God can ſuſpend the a& of the Will , can determin the Will , can 
change the will, doth diſpoſe of all the as of the Will, can do any thing but com- 
pel the Will , which implicth a contradiQtion. 

Ninthly, (to let us ſee what a profound Clerk he is in Eccleſiaſtical Controverſies) 
Mr. Hobbs thinks he hath hit the nail on the head, of. the difference between the 
Church of Rome and Us ,- concerning free will in this diſputation : Juſt as the blind 
Senator in Juvenal made a large encomiutn of the.goodly Turbor which lay before 
Ceſar , but (as ill luck would have it ) turned himſclt the quite contrary way : 
At illi dextra jacebat bellus. The controverſic lies on the other ſide, not about the 
freedom of the Will in Natural or civil ations , whichis our queſtion, but (iti 
be not a Logomachy) about the power of free Will , .in moral and ſupernatural 
aQtions, without the aſliſtance of grace. 

In the Tenth place, he miſinforms his Readers, That this opinion ( of freedom 
from necefſitation and determination to one , } was caſt out by the reformed Church, 
inſtrued by Luther , Calvin , and others, Where have the reformed Churches, Or 
any of then in their publick- confeflions caſt out this freedom from neceltation, 
whereof we write? Indeed Luther was onceagainſt it , and ſo was Melandbon, but 

Viſitat Saxon. they grew wiſer , and-retrated whatſoever they had written againſt it, And io 
Loc, com; edit. would Mr, Hobbs do likewiſe , if he were well adviſed. Either he did know © 
pafter. Luthers retrationz and then it was not ingeniouſly done to conceal it, or ( which 
I rather bclicve) he did not know of it , and then he is but mcanly verkd in the 

Doctrine and affairs of the Proteſtants. | . 
Laſtly, He accuſeth Arminius to have been a rcſiorer or reducer of the Remnuſ? 
> | Do&tine of free Will , by a poftliminium, I do not think that cver he rea d ore 
Word of Arminixs in his Lite , or knowcth diſtir.ly one opinion that Armin 
{ held. It was ſuch dcep Controvertiſts as himſelf , that accuſed the Church of I 


' gland of Arminianiſm , for holding thoſe truths , which they cver profcſſcd belore 
Arminius was born, If Arminius were alive, Mr. Het bs out of Conlcicrce ovgit 
to ask him forgiveneſs, Let him ſpeak for himſelf, Dc Libcro hcminis 2rbitri0 


ta ſentio, &c, In ſtatu vero lapſus ,&c, This is my ſentence «of fice will, = 
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man fallen , can neither think,, nor will , nor do that which is truly good of bimſelf , and Declar. Sene 
from bimſelf , but that it is needful, that be be regenerated , and renewed in bis under- _ LENEN - 
ſtanding , will , affettions, and all his powers from God, in Chriſt , by the Holy Ghoſt , 10 IS 
underſtand , eſteem , conſider , will, and do aright that wich i truly good, It was not 
the ſpeculative Dodtrine of Arminius , but the ſeditious Tenets of Mr. Hobbes , and 
ſach like, which opencd a Large Window to our troubles, 
How is it pollible to pack up more errours together in ſo narrow a compaſs ? If I 
were Worthy to adviſe Mr. Hobbes , he ſhall never have more to do with theſe old 
Philoſophers, ( except it were to Weed them for ſome obſolete opinions: Chryſippus 
aſed to ſay , he ſometimes wanted opinions , but never wanted arguments ) but to 
fand upon his own bottom, and make himſelf both party , Juror and Judge in his 
own caulſe. Concerning 
The right ſtating of the queſtion , is commonly the mid-way to the determination theſtateing of 
of the difference , and he himſelf confeſſeth , that I have done that more than once, the queſtion 
faving thathe thinketh , 1 have done it over cautiouſly , with as much caution as I 
would draw up a leaſe. Abundant caution was never thought hurtfultill now : doth 
not the truth requircas much regard as a Leaſe ? On the other fide , Taccuſe him 
tohave ſtated it too careleſly, Iooſly, and confuſedly, He faith , He wnderſtands 3N* conver: 


. ſion of 2 Sin- 
wt theſe words , | the converſion of a finner concerns not the queſtion ] I do re- ner concern- 


ally believe him : But in concluding, that whatſoever he doth not underitand eth not this 


is unintelligible 3 he doth but abuſe himſelf and his Readers. Let him ſtudy better queſtion- 
what isthe different power of the Will, in natural or civil aQions, which is the 

Subje& of our diſcourſe, and moral or ſupernatural as, which concerns not this 

queſifon 3 and the necellity of adding theſe words , will clearly appearto him. 

Such another pitiful piece is his other exception , againſt theſe Words , [ without A nilfulcavil 
their oar own concurrence ] which he faith are »nſignificant , unleſ I mean that the 
events themſelves , ſhould concur to their own produttion: Either theſe Words were un- 
lignificant, or he was blind , or worſe than blind , when he tranſcribed them, My 
Worls were theſe , [| Whether all Agents, and all events be predetermined : ] He Y"mb.3 
faudulently Leaves out theſe Words, | all Agents, and makes me to ſtate the que- 
tion thus, Whether all events be predetermined without their own concurrence, Where- 

% thoſe words , without therr own doncurrence , had no reference at all to all events 
butto all Agents z Which Words he hath omitted, 

The ſtate of the queſtion being agreed upon, it were vanity , and meer beating 
of the air in me , to weary my felf and the Reader , with the ſerious examination 
of all his extravagant and impertinent fancies : as this, Whether there be a moral ef- _. 
ficacy which is not Natural ? Which is fo far from being the queſtion between us A PR 
that no man makes any queſtion of it , except one, who hath got a blow upon ————— of. 
his head with a mill-fail. Natural caufes produce their effedts by a true real ficacy. 
influence, which implies an abſolute determination to one: as a Father begets a Son, 
or fire produceth fire. Moral cauſes have no natural influence into the effe& , but 
move or induce ſome other cauſe without themſelves to produce it: as when a 
Preacher perſwadeth his hearers to give alms, here is no abſolute neceſlication of 
hearers , nor any thing that is oppoſite to true Liberty, 

Such another queſtion is that which follows , Whether the objett of the fight be the 
eayſe of ſeeing? meaning , ( it he mean aright, ) the ſubje&ive cauſe. Or , bow 
the underſtanding doth propoſe the obje& to the will ? which though it be blind, as Phi- 
lolophers agree , yet not (o blind as he, that will not ſee , but is ready to follow 
the good advice of the intellect, I may not deſert that which is generally approved 
to atishe the phantaſtick humor of a ſingle conceited perſon. No man would take 
exccptions at theſe Phraſes , the will willeth, the underſtanding underſtandeth , the 
former term expreſſing the faculty , the later, the clicite at, but one who is re- 
ſolved to pick quarrels with the whole World. 

To permit a thing willingly to be done by another , that is evil, not for the evils Gke ; 
which is permitted , but for that goods fake which is to be drawn out of it, is Nor to will 7, 
not to will it poſitively , nor to determin the will to evil by 2 natural influence ; - ocean , 
which whoſocver do maintain, do undeniably make God the author of fin. Between ween wit ie, 
politive willing , and nilling , there is a mean of abnegation , that is not to will, and li og. 

Rrrrx? That 
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berween free 
ro will, and 
free ro do, 
confuted- 


2 Cor; 2 12 


That the will doth determin it {clt, is a truth not to be doubted of, what dif. 
ferent degrees of aid or alhiſtance the will doth ſtand in need of in different ARs 
natural , moral , ſupernatural; where a general affiſiane is ſufficient , and whez, 
a ſpecial alliſtance is neceſſary 3 is altogether impertinent to this preſent controver. 
fie , or to the right ſtating of this queſtion. 

In the Laſt place , he repeateth his old diſtindtion, between a mans freedom t 4, 
theſe things which are in bis power , if be will, and the freedom to will what j, 
will, which he illuſtrateth (for fimilitudes prove nothing) by a compariſon drawy 
from the natural appetite , to the rational appetite, Will as appetite , but it js oy 
queſtion, Whether he be free 10 eat that bath an appetites And another queſtion whether he 
be free to have an appetite, In the former , he faith , he agreeth with me, That ; 
man is free to do wheat he will. In the Laterhe faith , he diſlents from me , That , 
man is not free to will, And ( as if he had uttered ſome profound myſiery ) he 44. 
deth ina triumphing manner 3 That , if I have not been able to diſtinguiſh betweey 
thoſe two queſtions, I bave not done well to meddle with either. And if Thave under 
them , 10 bring #rguments to prove that a man is free #0 do if he will, is to deal win. 
geniouſly and Fendulently with my Readers, 

Yet let us have good Words, Homini homo quid preſiat ? What difference i; 
there between man and man?That ſo many Wits betore Mr. Hobs in all Ages ſhould 
beat their brains about this queſtion , all their Lives Long , and never meet with 
this diſtintion , which ſtrikes the queſtion dead. What ſhould hinder him from 
crying out Tguus, #vguxs, I have found it , I have found it. But ſiay a little, the 
ſecond thoughts are wiſer , and the more I Look upon this diſtinRion , the le& 1 
Like it. It {cemeth like the Logg in the Fable, which terrified the poor Frogs with 
the noiſe it made at the Firſt falling ofit into the Wat er , but afterwards they in- 
ſalted over it, and took their turns to Leap upon it. Some take it to be pur 
nonſenſe ; whether a man be free in ſuch things as be within bis power : Thatis, 
whether he be ſree wherein he is free , or that be within his power , which is in his 

OWer. 

K I have formerly ſhewed, and ſhall demonſtrate farther as there is occaſion, that 
this diſtin&ion is contradiQory and deſtructive to his own grounds, according to 
which al the other powers and faculties of a man are determined to one, by an ex- 
trinſecal flux of natural cauſes , equally with the will. And therefore aman is no 
more necelhitated to will , or chooſe what he will do, than to do what he wills 
Secondly, I have ſhewed, that this diſtin@ion is vain and unuſeful , and doth not 
hold off, ſo much as one blow from Mr. Hibs and his bleeding cauſe, All thoſe 
groſs abſurditieswhich do neceſſarily follow the inevitable determination of all ations 
and events by extrinſecal cauſes, do fall much more heavily and inſuportablyuponthe 
extrinſecal determination of the will.So he ſticks deeper, by means of this diſtinQion 
in the ſame mire. All the ground of Juſtice that he can find in puniſhments, is 
this That though mens aQtions be neceſſary , yet they do them willingly. Now 
if the will be irrcliſtibly determined to all its individual as, then there is no more 
juſtice to puniſh a man for willing neceſſarily, than for doing neceſſarily. Thirdly, 
I have ſhewed already in part, that this diftinion is contrary to the ſenſe of the 
whole World , who take the will to be much more free than the performance : 
which may be thus enlarged, 

Though a man were thruſt into the deepeſt dungeon of Ewrope , yet in deſpite of 
all the ſecond cauſes , he may will his own Liberty, Let the cauſes heap a congl0- 
meration of diſeaſes upon a man , more than Herod had , yet he may will his own 
health : Though a man be withheld from his friend by Seas and Mountains , yet he 
may will his preſence. He that hath not ſo much as a Cracked Groat towards 
payment of his debts , may yet will the ſatisfaQion of his Creditors, And though 
ſome oftheſe may ſeem but pendulous wiſhes of impoſlibilities,and not ſo compatible 
with a ſerious deliberation , yet they do plainly ſhew the freedom of the will. I 
great things ( (aid the Poet ) it is ſufficient to have willed, that is, to have done what 
15 in our power. So we fay , God accepteth the will , that which we can, for the 
deed , that which we cannot, If therebe firſt a willing mind , it is accepted according 


to that a man hath , thatis to will , And not according to that he hath not , that #5 t0 
per- 
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-rtorm. And yet more plainly : To will is preſent with me, but how to perform that 
which is good , that find I not, Yet faith T. H. A man is free to do what he wills, 
bat not to Will what he will do. 

To come yet a little nearer to T, H, For fince he refuſeth all human authority , 
1 muſt ſtick to Scripture. It 1s called a mans own will, and bis own voluntary will 
If it be determined irrefiſtibly by outward cauſes , it is rather their own will, than 
bir own will, Nay to let him fee that the very name of free-willit ſelf is not ſach a. 
ranger in Scripture as he imagineth , it is called, a mans own free will, How often, 
do we read in the Books of Moſes, Ezre, and the Pſalms, of free-will offerings ? zzra 7 13 
This free-will is oppoſed not onely to compulſion, but alſo to-necethity , not of neceſ- Philem: 14 
fry but wilingly. And is inconſiltent with extrinſecal determination to one, with 
which ele&ion of this or that indifferently is incompatible. Is not the whole Land 
before thee ( faid Abraham to Lot? ) If thou wilt take the left band, then Twill go to the Gen» 1319 
right 3 or if thou depart to the right hand , then T will go to the left. God ſaid to Da- 
vid, T offer thee three things, chooſe one of them. And to Solomon, becauſe thou haſt 
arked this thing , and haſt not arked Long Life, or riches. And Herod to his Daughter, 
Ark of me whatſoever thou wilt, And Pilate to the Fews, whether of the twain will ye 
I releaſe unto you ? And St. Paul unto the Corrinthians, What will ye? ſpall T come un- 
to you with a rod, or in Love ? Both were in their choice. Yet T. H. doth tell us, 
that all theſe were free to do this or that indifferently, if they would , but not free 
to will. To chooſe and to ele, is, of all others , the moſt proper a& of the 
will, But all theſe were free tochooſe and ele this or that indifferently , or <clſe 
all this were meer mockery : and therefore they were free to will. 

TheScripture knoweth no extrinſecal determiners of the will,but it (elf.So it is ſaid 
of Eli*s Sons,Give fleſh to roaſt for the Prieſt, for he will not bave ſodden fleſh of thee, but raw, 1 Sam. 2 15 
And if thor wilt not give it,T will takg it by force. Sic volo fic jubeo:. ſtat provatione voluntas, 
Here Iwas more will than necellity. So it is ſaid of therich man in the Goſpel.Whatſhall ' . 
b? This T will do, T will pull down my barns and build greater, and there will I beſtow all ayer 07 
m fruits and my goods, And Twill ſay to my Soul , take thine eaſe eat, drink, and be 
merry. Both his purſe and perſon , were under the command of his will. So St. Jam 4 13 
James faith , Go to now , ye that ſay to day , or to morrow we will go into ſuch a City, and 
emtinue there a year , and buy and ſell , and get gain : whereas ye know not what ſhall 
be to morrow,, Ofc. for that ye onght to ſay, if the Lord will, we ſhall live , and do this 
or that, The defe&t was not intheir will to reſolve , but in their power toperform, 
$ T, H, his neceſlity was their Liberty, and their Liberty was his neceſlity. 

Laltly , The Scriptures teach us, that itis inthe power of a man to chooſe his 
own will for the future 3 All that tho commandeſt us we will do. And Whitherſoever Jo t 16 
thou ſendeſt us We will go. As We bearkened unto Moſes in al things, ſo will We bearken 
wito thee, So faith St. Paul, What T do, that I Will do, And in another place, 72 Cor-11 13 
I do rejoyee , and Twill rejoyce. And they that will be rich. When Chriſt inquired of 
his Diſciples , Will ye alſo go away ? According to T, H, hisprinciples he ſhould have 
aid, muſt ye alſogo away ? . | 

We have viewed his diſtinion , but we have yot anſwered his compariſon. W:1l 
# an appetite : And it is one queſtion Whether be be ee t0 eat , that bath an appetite, and 
another: Whether be be free to bave an appetite 7 Compariſons are but a poor kind of 
reaſoning at the beſt , which may illuſtrate ſomething , but prove nothing. And 
of all compariſons this is one of the worſt , which is drawn from the ſenſual appetite 
to the rational appetite. The rational appetite and the ſenſual appetite, are even The ſenſual 
&$like one to another, as an apple and an oyſter, The one is a natural Agent, the and rationol} 
other is a free Agentz The one ads neceſſarily , the other a&ts contingently, (I take app<tre very 
the word largely.) The one is determined to one , the other is not determined to ——_— 
One: The one hath under God a Dominion over it felt, and its own a&s 3 The o- 
ther hath no dominion overit ſelf , or its own a&ts. Even the will it (elf , when 
It aQts after a natural manner , ( which is but rarely , in ſome extraordinary caſes , 
in the appetite of the chiefeft good being fully revealed , or in a Panical terrour, 
which admitteth no deliberation ) a&s not freely , but neceſſarily. How much 
more muſt Agents meerly natural , which have neither reaſon to deliberate , nor do- 
minion or Liberty to cle&t , a& neccfſarily and determinately ? So toanſwer a com- 

pariſon, 


Rom. 7 18, 


Levit-1 3 and 
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pariſon, with a compariſon , his Argument is juſt fuch another as this 3 The Gai 
{lave which is chained to the oar, is a man, as well as the Pilot that lits at the Ster 

theretore the Gally-ſlave hath as much dominion in the ſhip as the Pilot, ang is J 
free to turn it hither and thither. So falls this dreadful cngine all in picccs , Which 


ſhould have battered down the Fort of Liberty. : 
His gentle reprehenſion , That if I have not been able "to diſtinguiſh between theſe 
2wo queſtions , 1 bave not done well to meddle with either. And if 1 bave underſtood them 
I bave dealt uningeniouſly and fraudulently , would better become me , who defeng 
Liberty , than him who ſuppoſeth an irreſiſtible necellity of all events. It he think 
I have not done well, yet according to his own grounds, he may rather blame the 
cauſes tbat do necetlitateme , than blame me, who am irrcſitiibly necellitated tg 
do what I do. Fraud and deceit have no place in neceſſary Agents, who can do 
no otnerwiſe than they do. He might as well accuſe the Sea to have dealt traudy. 
lently with him, becauſe he miſtook the tide , and could not pals over the Foard at 
an high Watcr , as he purpoſed. Such is the power of truth, that it comes to light 
many times when it is not ſought for. He doth ſee inpart already that I underſiand 
the vanity of his diſtin&ion : and ſhall ſec it better yet before this Treatiſe be ended, 
Yet if I would be fo courteous as to forgive him all this , this diſtintion would not 
prejudice me, The places of Scripture alledged by me in my tormer defence, dy 
not onely prove that a man is free to do if he will; but much more , that a man 
is free to chooſe and to elect, that is much as to ſay, as to will, and determin 
An Anſwer it (elf, 
to bis foun= Tt jsa certain rule, contraries being placed one beſides another , do appear much mir: 
tains of Ar- clearly, He who defires to fatisfic his judgement in this controverſie, muſt compare 
guments in our writings one with another without partiality , the arguments, and anſwers,and 
this queſtion. pretended abſurditics on both ſides. But T. H. ſeeketh to ingratiate himſelt and his 
cauſe before hand 3 and, if it be poſlible, to anticipate and preoccupate the judge- 
ments of his readers, with a flouriſh or preludizm, under the ſpecious name of 
. Fountains of Arguments. So before a ſerious War, Cities uſe to perſonate their ad- 
—_— his adverſe party , and feign mock-combats and skirmiſhes, to encourage their friends 
wherein ( you may be ſure ) their own fide ſhall conquer. As Players make their 
Little puppets prate and a& what they pleaſe , and (tand or fall as they Lend them 
motion : Which brings to my mind , the Lions anſwer in the Fable , when the pi- 
Gare of a man beating a Lion was produced to him 3 If a Lion bad made this piliure, 
he Would have made the Lion, aboue and the man beneath. It is a ſufficient an{wer to 
this Prologue , That Mr. Hobs ( thatis an Adverſary ) made it, 
Nihil eft , quin male narrando poſſit depravarier. 
What had he to do tourge arguments for me? or to give ſolutions for me? or to 


— prels the inconveniences and abſurdities which low from fatal deltiny on my behalt? 

4 I gave him no commiſſion. I need none of his help; yet by this perſonated 
conflit , he hoped to have ftolen an eafie victory , without either bloud or 
{weat. 


I will not tire out my ſelf, and the Reader , with the ſuperfluous repetition 
thoſe things which we ſhall meet with again much more opportunely in their pro 
per places. Some Authors are Like thoſe people : Who meaſuring all others 
by themſelves, believe nothing is well underſtood , untill: it be repeated over and 
oVET again. | 

Dui nihil alivs credunt intelligere , niſi idem diflum ſit centies. 

But whatſoever is new in this preface , if it have but any one grain of weight, 1 
will not fail to examin and anſwer it , cither here or there. 

And firſt , I cannot chooſe but wonder at his confidence, that a ſingle perſon 
who never took degree inSchools , that Lhave heard of, ( except it were by chance 
in Malmesbury ) ſhould ſomuch fleight, not only all the *Scholars of this 
preſent Age , but all the Fathers , School-men, and old Philoſophers , which 1 darc 
ſay he hath not ſtudied much, and forget himfelf fo far, as to deny all their autho- 
rities at once if they give not him ſatisfaQion, to make his private and craſic judg: 
ment to be the ſtandard and ſeal of truth, and himſelf an Univerſal Dictatour + 


mong Schollars , to plant and -to pull up, to reform and new model! 3 or "— 
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turn uplide down , Theology , Philoſophy , Morality , and all other Arts and Sci- 
ences , Which he is pleaſed to favour ſo much, as not to cradicate , or pluck 
ap root and branch, as if he was one ot Aſops fellows , who could do all 
things, and fay all things. He is not the hrlt man in the World , who hath lott 
himlelf by graſping and ingrofhing too much. He mentioneth the Scrip- 
tures indeed , but his meaning is to bethe Sole interpreter of them himſelt,, 
without any reſpe& to the perpetual and univerſal Tradition of the Catholick- 
Church , or the ſenſe of all ancient cxpoſitors. Well for once , I will forbear all 


the advantage which I have from the Authority of Councils, Fathers , Schoolmen- 


and Philoſophers , and meet him fingly at his own weapon , yet with this prote- 
tation,that if Kf zalue his own ſingle judgment aboveall theirs, he comes within the 
compaſs of Solomons cenſure , Seefſt thow a man Wife in bis own eyes ? there is more 
hype of a Fool than of him, 

He telleth us , that tbe attributes of God are oblations given only for honor , but #0 
' ſufficient p_ t0 infer truth , or convince falſhood. Let them be oblations , or Sa- 

critices of praiſe if he will 3 but are they not Likewiſe truths? hath not God given 
the fame attributes to himſelf every where in holy Scripture ? Doth God ttand in 
need of a Lie , to uphold his honour ? It is true , they are not perfely conccive- 
able by mortal man. The goodneſs, and juſtice,and mercy, and truth of God are tran- 
ſcendent above the goodneſs, and juſtice,and mercy,and truth of men, and of a quite 
diferent nature from them : As St. Auſtin faid , God is good without quality , preat 
without quantity , a Creator without indigence , every where without place, eternal with - 
it time, But yet we do underſtand theſe attributes fo far, as to remove from God all 
contrary imperfetions. He that is good, or goodneſs it felt cannot bethe Author 
of evil, He that is true or truthit ſelf, cannot Lye or diſſemble. He that is mer- 
dful or mercy it ſelf, cannot be guilty of Tyranny or cruel. He that is juſt or ju- 
fice it ſelf, cannot do unjuſt ations, And thus far the attributes of God are ar- 
eumentative , That be far from thee , to ſlay the righteous with the Wickgd, Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? 

lcome now to his Texts of Scripture , and firſt to thoſe which he faith do make 
for him: To which I anſwer, firſt in General , That there is not one of them all 
rertinent to the preſent queſtion ,” they concern not true Liberty from extrinſecal 
necellity , but the power of free will in' moral and ſupernatural ats, wherein we 
icknowledge , that the will of man hath not power to determin it elf aright , 
without the afhiſtance of Grace : His Arguments tend rather to prove that God is 
the Author of ſin , or that he ſaves men without their own cndeavours, than to 
diſprove true Liberty. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that thongh his allegations were pertinent, yet they come 
all ſhort of his concluſion : He ſhould prove that all acts of free Agents are neceſ- 
ſitated antecedently , and extrinſecally : and he endeavoureth onely to prove that 
ſome particular a&ts of ſome particular perſons were not free from necetlity. Which 
Thelis we do not ſimply diſapprove , though we diflike his inſtances. God may and 
doth ſometimes extraordinarily determin the will of man to one; but when it is ſo 
determined,the A& may be voluntary, not free: ſo he concludethnot contradicorily, 

Concerning his places in particular. To his firlt place Gen, 45. 5. I anſwer, that 
we ought to diſtinguiſh between the ation of Foſephs Brethren which was evil , 
and the paſſion of Foſeph which was good. God willed and predefined the ſuffer- 
ings of Foſeph , and As 


The attributes 


of God Argu 
meancative, 


Gen. 18 25 


His Texts of 
Scripturecited 
imper tinen:ly 


All his Argu; 
R ments our of 
ofed them to his own Glory , and the good of his Church. Seriqnane = 


God ſent Foſeph before : how ? diſpoſitively , to preſerve life. But he willed not, ſwered, 


nor predefined the ation of his Brethren, otherwiſe than permitlively , or at the 
moſt occaſionally , by doing good , which they made an occaſion of doing evil , 
a in reſpe& of the order of their evil a&. The very ſame anſwer ferveth to Acts 2, 
23. and As 4. 27. 28, 

To his inſtances of Gods hardening the heart , Exod. 7. 3. and Dent. 2, 30. and 
t0 Rom, 9. 16. he hath had alarge an{wer in my former detence. 

To Shime?'s curſing, David , 2. Sam. 16. 10. I anſwer three ways : firſt, that 
God is often (aid to do , or will thoſe things, which he doth only will to permit, 


ind diſpoſe. All that was ated againſt Feb , is aſcribed to God, The Lord hath ,, , ,, 
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taken away : yt it iS as clear as the Noon-day ſun, That Gods concurrence in the 
determination of Jobs ſufferings , in reſpect of Saten, was onely permiſſive. Second. 
ly, God was the cauſe of Schimeis curling David occaſionally , by atflicting David 
for his fins , which expoſed him to Shimets curſes. So we ſay , occaſion makes a thuf 
and gifts blind the eyes of the wiſe, Thirdly , God was the cauſe of Shimeis _ 
ſing David , not as the Author of that evil but as the Author of the order in evil 
chat is by reſtraining Shimeis malice from breaking out at other timcs, and in another 
manner, and Letting him Looſe to vent hisindiQtive thoughts at that time , in thr 
manner. So he who ſhuts all the Doors and Windows in a Chamber, and Leaves on- 
ly one open, is in fome ſort, the cauſe why a deſperate perſon throws himſc!f 
down headlong from that Window , rather than from another. In the fam: ſenſe, 
the cauſe of Rehoboams obſtinacy is ſaid to be from the Lord , 1 Kings 12. 15, God 
is not obliged to confer prudence and other favours upon undeſerving perſons. $9 
Likewiſc God is ſaid to Lay a ſtumbling block before a Wicked perſon , Ezk, 3.29 
and therefore this note thence , that the fins of the Wicked are not the cauſe of ther pu- * 
nifbment , is a meer colluſion. The order in evil is Gods, the fins are their own, 
What he obje&eth out of Fob 12. 14. &c. and Likewiſe out of Tſaiah 10. 6, concem- 
ing the King of Aſſyria, deſerveth no anſwer. God may freely and jultly withdraw 
his protedion and his other graces and favours from his Creatures , and leave them 
to be afflited for their offences by evil Agents and Inſtruments, and diſpoſe the fins 
of others to be their puniſhments , without neceſſitating them to Ads morally evil, 
Fob is as far from diſputing our queſtion in that place, as theſe places by kimalledged 
are from making, God the author of evil bya Phyſical determination. 

The Prophet Feremy faith : Fer. 10. 23. O Lord, Tkhytow that the way of mat 
wot in bimſelf , it is not in man that walketh to direQ bis fteps, Moſt true , man is not 
ſecured from danger by his own Wiſdom and care, but by Gods providence and 
prote&ion, not preſerved from all fin and utter deſtrudtion by the power of his own 
trce will, but by theſpecial grace of God , which doth freely prevent us, purkue 
us, excite us, afſhiſt us, operate in us , cooperate with us, by permanent habits, 

by trarifient motions, ſufficinetly , effequaly, according to his good pleaſure, whoſe 
Grace isthe onely Fountain of ſalvation, It we fancied an all-ſufhcient or inde- 
pendant power to our ſelves, this text were to the purpoſe 3 now it ſignifies no- 
thing. 

- Saviour faith, John 6.44. No man can come unto me except the Father which 
hath ſent me draw him. Scis tu ſimulare cupreſſum, quid hoc? He knows how topaint 
a Cypreſs tree, but what is that to the queſtion of Liberty and neceſlity ; Thecom- 
ing unto Chriſt is a ſupernatural aQion , and requireth the preventing or pre- 
paring Grace of God , which is called his fathers drawing. But this dxawing is not 
ſuch a Phyſical determination of the will , -as to deſtroy Liberty in the very a& of 
converſion , but an inward callingin an opportune time, a-perſwading olthe heart 
an inlightning of the mind, an inſpiring x the ſeed of, good deſires, yet withal y 
Leaving to the will its natural freedom to cle& , and will actualy , and to conlent 
to the calling of God , that is to predetermin. it ſelf by the power of Grace. 

To 1 Cor. 4.7. 1 anſwer, whether we underſiand the Text of ſaving grace , 0! 
of graces freely given, both ways it is the grace of God that makes the dilcrimina- 
tion. Bur all the debate is of the manner how it is. made , whether morally by 
perſwaſion , or Phy fically by the determination of the will to one, and deliroying 
the Liberty of it, Of which This Text is filent. | 

The next place, 1. Cor. 12. 6. is underſtood of thoſe -miraculous Graces fcely 
given , ſuch as the gift of tongues , of healing, of Prophecying , &«. and it it were 
underſtood of ſaving Grace, yet it did not at all exclude our cooperation. The 
Game Apoſile who teacheth us , that it is God Who Worketh in ws both to will and 10 
of bis good pleaſure, inthe ſame place exhortcth us to work oxt our own Salvation W : 
fear and trembling. God worketh in us both the will and the deed , not by Phylical 
determination of the will, not by deſtroying the nature of his Creature, but ſweet 

ly , morally , by illumination, perſwahion and inſpiration. 

We are ſaid to be the Workmanſhip of God Created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good Work 


bs | 


2, Eph. 10, becauſe without Chriſt we can do nothing, No man can have che a- 
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Anal Will to believe and to be converted , but by the preventing Grace of God. 
Our indeavours are in vain , except he help them , and none at all exccpt he ex- 
cite them. Gods calling and illumination , and inſpiration is not in our power 3 
nd we are brought by his Grace, as it were from nothing, to a new being in Chriſt; 
in which reſpect a regenerated Chriſtian ts called 2 new Creature. Metaphors do 
rot hold in all things z when David prayed , Create in me a new heart , O Lord, his 
meaning, Was not that his heart ſhould be annihilated, and a new ſubſtance created, 
tut to have his heart purged and cleanſed, ; 

The main body of his Forces is diſperſed , yet his reſerve remains untouched 3 
wen al the places , that make God the grver of all graces , and wherein men are ſaid to 
le dead in fin , for by all theſe ( faith he ) it is manifeſt , that although @ man may live 
jolly if be will , yet to willis the Work of God, and not eligible by man. Let him re- 
Juce his Argument into what form he will , there ismore in the concluſion , than 
in the premiſes 3 namely , theſe words , and not eligible by man. Who ever argued 
Fom the poſition of the principal cauſe , to the removal of all Second Agents and 
means ? It is moſt true , that all Grace is from God, but it is moſt falſe, that God 
hath not given man a will to receive it freely. This is plain boyes play , to jump over 
the backs of all Second cauſes. As all Grace is from God, fo the eleive power to 
Ment to the Motions of Grace is from God Likewiſe. To ſhew him the weak- 
es of his conſequence , he argueth thus , All Light is from the Sun, therefore , 

a man may ſee if he will open his eyes, yet to open his eyes is the work of 

God, and not eligible by man. 
It is uſual in Scripture , tocall an habitual finner a dead man , but it is a Weak 
nt which is drawn from a Metaphor , beyond the ſcope of himthat uſeth it : 
if it be inſiſted upon too much , involves men in palpable contradictions , as 
wt to ſtepaſide from the ſame metaphor , This thy Brother was dead , and is alive a- 

#, andwas loſt and is found. It he was but Loſt, then he was not abſolutely 
lad; Ifhe was abſolutely dead, then he was more than Loſt, So inanother place, 
taikg thou that ſleepeſt , and ariſe from the dead. To ſleep and to bedead arc incon- 
flent : but Nleep is an Image of death. So is idleneſs , Hic fits eft vaccis, Here 
heb Vacci2 , was written upon an idle perſons door. So isold Age , He conſidered 
wt his own body now dead , nor the deadneſs of Sarahs Womb, $0 is habitual fin , And 
wbath be quickened , Who were dead in trefpaſſes and fins. In ſum, whereſocver there 
$00 appearance of Life (as in the trees in Winter) there is an Image of death, 

To Leave Metaphors, this death in fin is not a natural, but a ſpiritual death , 
adtherefore no utter extinAion of the natural powers and faculties of a man. Such 
x the underſtanding and the Will , which though they were much weakened by 
he fall of Adam , yet they were not, they are not utterly extin&, cither by ori- 
tinal oractual fin, but being excited , and as it were, enlivened by preventing grace 
tiey may and do become {ubſervient to grace 3 the underſtanding being illuminated 
thoſe raies of Heavenly Light, and the will enabled to conſent as freely to the 
notions of Grace , in ſupernatural acts , as it did formerly to the dictates of reaſon 
1matural and civil acts. So every way T. H. is gone. Firſt the will is able and free 
'wichout preventing grace, to determin it ſelf in natural and Civil acts, Which is 
mough to prove my intention , againſt the univerſal neceſlity of all events.Secondly 
the Will being excited and aſſiſted by grace , hath power to put in practice its natu- 
nl freedom in ſupernatural acts : asto conſent to the motions of Grace and to reject 
the ſuggeſtions of the fleſh and the Devil, without any Phyſical determination of it 
{if without it ſelf, Even as the dead body of Abraham , and the dead Womb of 
dah, being , as it were , new quickened by God, did truly beget Tſaac; ſo even 
nthe act of Converſion it ſelf, the Will is free from Phyſical determination. 

That Phyſical determination of all cauſes and events whatſoever to one, by an out- 
ward flux of natural cauſes, which T. H, maintains, doth as much ne- 
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ellitate all the actions of free Agents as.their Wills , or more 3 becauſe volition is than to do 


n inward immediate act of the will, but all othes acts of free Agents are external 
ad mediate acts of the Will , over which the will hath not ſo abſolute a dominion 
$ over the volition : whence it followeth irrefragably , that if there be no freedom 
'0 will, much Leſs is there a freedom to do. - faith a man may Live holily if he 
Si wil 
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wil , but 10 will is the work, of God, and not eligible by man. Can a man then 15, 
kolily without the Grace of God? Or is not an Holy Lite the work of God a+ m s 
as a Sandtified will. If he cannot ſhew this , Let him never mention this vain 4 
tinRion any more , of freedom to do , without freedom to will. May not a man 
ſo bold to put him himſelf in mind of that argon, which he objected to the Schay1 
men, unleſs perhaps he thinks nonſenſe is more intelligible in Engliſh than in Lain | 

Hitherto I have traced T, H. his ſteps , though he be wandred quite out of the 
Liſts, or rather, in plain terms, fled away from his cauſe, to take lanctuary y 
der the Sacred name of Gods Grace , Which will afford no ſheltcr for his md 
Our queſtion was not about the concurrence of Grace and free-will in the converiic, 
of a ſinner , but mcerly about the Liberty or neceſfity of all natural and civi] eodind 
when he hath acquitted himſelf Like a man in the former cauſe, then he is fee t 
undertake the Second. 

The next colleQion is of ſuch wlaces of Scripture as ſay there is eleCtion, of which 
T. H. is pleaſed to affirm , that they maky equally for him and me. 1 do not hlans 


Kis ſecond fort 
of rexts do con £+ #% , E eq, 
fore him unan- him if he deſire that all places: which maintain eleCtion, and that all natural and cjyj 


ſweravly cvents,ſhould quite be ſequeſtred from this controvertie.For it is not pothble to recon. 
cile theſe places with fatal neceflity. All choiſe or eleQion is of more than ore 
but there can be no choiſe oſmore than one , where there is an extrinſecal determi, 
| nation of all particular events with.all their circumſtances, inevitably , Irrefiſtibly 
to one, by a flux of natural cauſes. So they Leave nomanner of Ele&ion at all, rg 
more freedom tochooſe a mans ations, than to chooſe his will. But all theſe pls 
ces , and many more, prove exprefly , that a man is free , not only to a& it þ; 
will , but to will, The reaſon is evident , becauſe to chooſe is to will , the proper 
elicite , immediate a& of the will, and to choſe one thing before another , is nc- 
thing elſe , but to will one thing before another. But all theſe places , and mary 
more , prove expreſly , that a man isfree , not onely to do if he will, butto wil; 
The reaſon is evident , becauſe to chooſe is to will , the proper, elicite, immediate 
a& of the will , and to chooſe one, thing before another, is nothing elſe, but to wil 
one thing before anotherx,. But all theſe ſay , that-aman is free to chooſe, thatis to 
will one thing before another. Chooſe Life, ſaith one place chooſe whom ye willſerre,ſaith 
Defence, Nu, a ſecond place 2: chooſe one of three, faith a third place 3 and fo of the ref. But 1 
6709 have preſſed theſe places formerly , and ſhall do farther , if there be occafion, 
His third ſort of Texts , are thoſe which ſeem to make for me againſt him, But 
Iam at age to chooſe and urge mine own argumentes for my ſelf, and cannot want 
weapons in this cauſe. Therefore he may forbear ſuch a thankleſs Office. He telleth 
—_— of a great apparent contradiction , between the firlt fort of Texts, and the Laſt; 
Lomdeth the but being both Scripture they may and muſt be reconciled. This is firſt to wound the 
Scripture 20d credit of the Scriptures, and then to give them a plaiſter, The ſuppoſed contradi 
they giveth't, jon is in his own fanſie. Let him take them according to the Analogy of Faith, 
a Plaiſter, ©: that ſenſe wherein the Church hath ever taken them , and there is no ſhew of 
contradition. The Scriptures conſiſts not in the Words , but in the ſenſe , not in the 
outſide but in the marrows. 
He demands , Whether the ſelling of Joſeph did follow Tufallibly and inevitably upon 
Gods pre the permiſſion of God 7 I anſwer, it we conſider Gods permitlion alone, neither in- 
ſciencedoth eyit:h1y nor infallibly : If we conſider his permiſſion joyntly with his preſcience, 
not neceſsitare (1 Infallibly , but not inevitably. Forcknowledge doth no more necellt- 
tate events to cometo pals, than after-knowledge.Gods preſcience did no more make 
Fudas his reaſon inevitable to him, than my remembrance now of what was done 
yeſterday , = make it inevitable then to himthat did it. i 
He urgeth farther , So the preſcience of God might have been fruſtrated by the Liver- 
= c—_ ty of buman will. 1 anſwer nothing leſs. a —_— of all things 
come to paſs, becauſe they were forcknown by God , whoſe knowledge was the 
direQive cauſe of them. But the Acts and operations of free Agents are therefore 
forcknown , becauſe they will come to paſs. ' If any thing ſhould come to pa & 
therwiſe, God had forcknown from Eternity , that it ſhould have come to palk& 
therwiſe , becauſe his infinite underſtanding doth encompaſs all times and all events 
in the inſtant of Eternity. And conſequently he beholds all things paſt , my. 
ar 
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and tocome, as preſent, And therefore , Leaving thoſe forms of Speech , which 
are accommodated to us and our capacities, Toſpeak properly there is neither tore- 
knowledge nor afterknowledge in God, who neither knows one thing atter another 
nor one thing by deduction from another. 

He asks, Whether the treachery and frarricide of Joſephs Brethren were no ſin ? 1 
anſwer , yes} and therefore it was not from God poſitively , bur permitlively , 2nd 
diſpoſitively 3 Te thought evil againſt me , but God meant it unto guod , 10 ſave much 
people alive. But ( he urgeth ) Joſeph faid , Be not grieved, nor angry with your ſelves 
that ye ſold me bither ; Ought not 'a man to be grieved and angry with bimſelf for funing ? 
Yes » but penitent ſinners ſuch as Foſephs brethren were , have great cauſe of joy 
and comfort , when they underſtand that God hath diſpoſed their (in to his Glory , 
their own good , and the benefit of others, | 

He demands farther , Doth God barely permit corporal motions, and neither will them , 
yor nill them ? Or how is God the cauſe of the motion, and the cauſe of the Law , yet nos 
of the irregularity ? It were a much readier way to tell us at once directly, That ci- 
ther there is no fin in the World , or that God is the Author of Sin, than to be 
continually beating the buſh after this manner. But I anſwer, All corporal motion 
in general , is from God , not onely permithvely , but alſo cauſall; that is, by a 
general influence , but not by a ſpecial influence. The ſpecifical determination of this 
good general power to evil , is from the free Agent, who thereby doth become the 
cauſe of the irregularity. There is no contrariety between motion in general , and 
the Law , but between the aual and determinate abuſe of this good Locomitive 
power, and the Law. 

He demands , Whether the neceſſity. of hardneſt of beart be not as eaſily derived from 
Gods permiſfion , that is from his withholding bis grace, as from bis poſitive decree ? 
This queſtion is propoſed in a confuſed blundering manner , without declaring di- 
ſtintly , what grace he meaneth. I anſwer two ways. Firſt, We are to diltin- 
guiſh between a neceffity of conſequence , or an infallibility, and a necethty of 
conſequent ora cauſal neceflity : Suppofing., but not granting , that hardncſs of 
heart is as infallibly derived from the one, as from the other , yet not fo cauſally, 
nor ſo culpably in reſpe& of God , who is not obliged in jultice to give his free 
Grace to his creature : but he is obliged by the rule of his own juſtice , not to de- 
termin his wn creature to evil , and then puniſh him for the ame evil. 

Secondly I anſwer , that even this ſappoſed neceflity of infallibility can no way 
be imputed to God , who never forſakes his creature by withholding his grace trom 
him , until his creature have firſt forſaken him 3 who never forſakes his creatnre fo 
far , but that he may by Prayers , and uſing good indeavours , obtain the aid of 
Gods grace, cither to prevent or remove hardneſs of heart. When God created 
man , he made him in ſuch a condition, that he did not need ſpecial exciting grace 
to the determination of his will to ſupernatural good. And to all that are within the 
pale of his Church he gives ſufficient grace to prevent hardneſs of heart , if they 
will, If man have Loſt his primogenious power , it he will not make uſe of thoſe 
ſupplies of grace which Gods mercy doth afford him, that is his own fault. But 
ſtil here is no Phyſical determination to evil, here is no antecedent extrinſecal de- 
termination of any man to hardneſs otheart , here is nothing but that which doth 
conſiſt with true Liberty. 

Laſtly he faith , We make God onely to permit evil, and to will good ations condition- 
aly and conſequently , if man will them. $o we aſcribe nothing at all to God, in the can- 
ſation of any a&ion , good or bad. He erreth throughout, God is the total cauſe of 
all natures and all efſences. In evil ations God is cauſe of the power to a&t, of 
the order in ating , of the occaſion , and of the diſpoſition thereof to good. In 
good actions freely done , he is the author and original of Liberty, he enableth by 
general influence, he concurreth by ſpecial afhiſtance and co-operation to the perfor- 
mauce of them , and he diſpoſeth of them to good, He doth not will that 
meerly upon condition which himſelf hath preſcribed , nor conſequently which he 
himſelf hath antecedently ordained and inſtituted. 

Now having cleared all his exceptions; it remaineth next'to examin , how he 
reconcileth the tirſt and the third ſort of Texts, The will of Gol ( faith he ) fome- 
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times ſinifieth the Word «f God , or the commandments of God , that is bis revealed wil 
or the ſigns or ſignifications of his will. $ ometimes it fignifieth an internal ati of God 
that is, bis Counſel and decree, By bis revealed will God would bave all men 10 b; ſaved 
but by bis internal will , be would not. By bis revealed will be would bave gathered Je 
ruſalem , not by bis inward wil, So when God ſaith, [| What could Thave done more tg 
my vineyard ? \obet i to be underſtood outwardly, in re _ of bis revealed will What 
direions , what laws , what threatnings , could have been uſed more ? And when he 
ſaith, [_ It came not into my minde , | the ſenſeis , to command it. This I take tg be 
the ſcope and ſumme of what he ſaith, Thus far he is right, that he diſtinguiſh. 
eth between the ſignifying will of God, and his good pleaſure , for which he is 
beholding to the Schooles ; And that he makes the revealed will of God, to he 
the rule of all our ations 3 And that many things happen againſt the revealed will 
of God, but nothing againſt his good pleaſure. But herein he erreth groſſely , that 
Gods revealed he maketh the revealed will of God, and his internal will, tobe contrary cne to 200- 
will and his ſe- ther ; as if God did fay one thing and mean another , or command one thi 
cret, not ©O® nds neceſſitate men to do another , which is the groſſeſt diſimulation in the World, 


trarys 
Oi illos, ſeu clauftra erebi , quicungq, loquuntur 
Ore aliud, tacitoq, alind ſub pefore condunt. | 


He faith , It is #0t Chriſten 10 think, , if God bad a purpoſe to ſave all men,| that any 
could be damned, becauſe it were a figne of want of power 10 effett what he would, 1; i; 
erue, if God had an abſolute purpoſe to worke all mens ſalvation irreiſtibly ,z. 
gainſt their wills, or without themſelves. But God hath no ſuch abſolute will to 
fave all men. He loves his'creatures well, but his own juſtice better : And he that 
made men without themſelves, will not fave them without themfelves. He co-ope. 
rates with all his creatures, according to their diſtin& natures, which he hath given 
them ; with neceſſary Agents neceſſarily, with free Agents freely. God hath given 
men liberty to aſſent to ſaving truth , They abuſe it. He hath propoſed a conditi 
on under which they may be ſaved, They reje& it. So he Willeth their falvati 
on by an antecedent will, and their damnation by a conſequent will : which two 
wills in God, or within the divine Eſſence, are no way diſtinct; for they are the fame 
with the Divine eſſence. But they are diſtinguiſhed onely in order to the things willed 
of God, Neither is there the leaſt contradigion between them : The one ſhews us 
what would have us to do, The other is, what God himſelf will do. The one Looks 
upon man as he was created by God, or as he ſhould have been or might have been 
without his own fault 3 The other Looks upon man as he is with all circumſtances. 
The one regards onely the order of the cauſes, and means deſigned by God for our 
ſalvation 3 The other regards alſo the application or miſapplication of theſe means 
by our ſelves, 
In anſwering to theſe words , Say not thou it is through the Lird T fall :way, 
Say not thou he bath cauſed me to err, He diſtinguiſheth between ſay net, and think 
#0t 3 as if it were unlawfull to fay ſo, but not unlawfull to think ſo. Curſe not the 
King ( faith Solomon ) no ot in thy —_ , much leſs thy God. Thought is free 
The* Doctrine from _ =_ not from God. It is #0t bonourable ( faith he ) to ſay ſoz No moreis 
. it to thinke {c* 
— It is not lawfwll ( faith he ) to ſay that any allion can be done , which God bath pur- 
eth away all poſed ſhall not be done 5 that is, in his Language, which ſhall not aQtually eometo paſſe 
care of doing j, dye time. Our Saviour was of another mind 3 thinkeft thou that T cannot now jrayto 
_ my ſather ,and he ſhall preſently give me more than twelve Legions of Angels ? He knew 
ſome things can be done, which never will he done. $ 
Next he proceedeth to touch thoſe inconveniencies , which flow from the _ 
of univerſal neceflity, but very gently and ſparingly. Arts, and armes , an 
and conſultations, qnd medicines, Oc. are not ſuperfiuous , though all events be neceſ- 
ſary , becauſe the means are equally neceſſitated with the event. Suppoſe it were ſo, 
ſo much the worſe. This muſt needs utterly deftroy all care and ſolicitnde of free 
Agents. He is a mad man that will vex and trouble himſelf, and take care , and 
ccnſult, about things that are cither abſolutely neceſſary, or abſolutely impolhible; 


as about the riſing of the Sun, or about the drawing of the ſea with a heve. - 
uc 
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ach are all events , and all the means to effectthem in his opinion , eitheras ab- 
Glutely neceſſary as the riſing of the Sun, or as abſolutely impollible as the draining 
of the Ocean with a ſieve. What need hetake care for a Medicine, or a Phyſitian, who 
knows that if he mult recover , and it a Medicine or a Phyſitian be a neceſſary means 
for his recouery , the cauſes will Infallibly provide him one , and it may be a better 
Medicine , Or a better Phyſitian , than he ſhould have uſed ? If aman may recover or 
not recover 3 both means , and carc to uſe means, do wellz but if a man muſt re- 
over , or not recover 3 that is, if the-end and the means be both predetermined , 
the means may be neceſſary , but all care and folicitude is altogether vain and ſu- 


fluous. 
F But he telleth the Reader, that this abſurdity followeth as much from my opinion 
x from his. For as I believe that what is , is , and what hath been, bath been, So 


1 bold this for a certain truth , that what ſhall be , ſhall be. And therefore the Argument cy 


bolds as ſtrongly againſt me , as againſt bim , If 1 ſhall recover, I need not his unſavoury 
potionslf I ſhall not recover,it will do me 0 good, In all my Lifel never heard of a weaker 
or ſillier Sophiſm , urged in carneſt,by a rational man, That which is , is neceſſary to 
be, upon ſuppoſition that it is , That which hath been, is neceſſary to have been 
ſuppoſition that it hath been 3 ſo that which ſhall be, ſhall be neceſſarily, that 

is, Infallibly upon fuppoſition that it ſhall be. And the event cannot be ſuppoſed , 
except it be ſuppoſed that the free Agent ſhall determin it ſelf in ſuch manner , and 
except all neceſſary means be Likewiſe __ Such a neceſlity upon ſuppolition 
is very conſiſtent with true Liberty , but. T. H. his necelhity is of another nature , an 
antecedent extrinſecal neceſlitation and determination to one , which is altogether 
inconſiſtent with eleQion , and true Liberty, According to my opinion we ay , 
that which may be , may be 3 but that which may be , may not be. According to 
his opinion we ſay, That which muſt be , muſt be z but that which muſt be , can- 
not be otherwiſe. According to my opinion , I am free either to walk abroad, or 
toſtay within doors : whetherſoever I do, this is true , that which ſhall be , ſhall be 
Butif I walk abroad, ( as I may do )) then my ſtay. within doors ſhall not be. 
And on the other fide , If I tay within doors , ( as Lmay do Likewiſe, ) then my 
waking ahroad ſhall not be. The event hath yet no determinate certainty in the 
cuſes., for they are not yet determined. The Agent may determin it elf other- 
wiſe, the event may come otherwiſe to paſs, even until the Laſt moment before 
theprodution. And when the event is aually produced , and is without its cau- 
ks, it hath a determinate certainty , not antecedent , not from extrinſecal deter- 
mination , not abſolute ; but meerly hypothetical or upon ſuppoſition; the not di- 
ſtinguiſhing aright of which two different kinds of neceſſity, makes the Reader and 
us all this trouble. | 

It follows, Laws are not ſuperfluous, becauſe by the puniſhment of one , or a few un- 
juſt men, they are the cauſe of juſtice in a great many, This anſwer hath been taken 
away already , and ſhall be farther refelled, it it be farther preſſed. But he willingly 
declineth the main ſcope of my argument , which refleQed more upon the unju- 
ſice , than upon the ſuperfluity of human Laws , if his opinion were true. Thoſe 
Laws arcunjuſt, which puniſh men for not doing that, was which antecedently impoſ- 
fible for them to do, and for doing that which was impoſſible for them to leave un- 
done. But upon ſuppoſition of T. H. his opinion, of the abſolute necellity of all 
events , all humane ' Laws do | as men for not doing that which was antece- 
dently impoſſible for them to do, and for doing that which was antecedently 
impothble for them to leave undone. Here we have confitentem reum; our adver- 
aries confeſſion within a very few Lines. 1t is trxe that ſeeing the name of puniſhment 
bath relation to the name of crime , there can be no puniſhment but for crimes that might 
bave been left undone, © This is the firſt ingenious confeſſion we have had from T. H. 
Thope we ſhall have more : From whence it followeth , Firſt, that there neither is , 
nor can be any crime deſerving puniſhment in the World , that is to ſay, no ſuch 
criminal thing, as fin 3 for nothing by his Dodrine was ever done , that could have 
been Left undone. Secondly , it followeth hence, that no puniſhment is juſt, be- 
cauſe nothing can be Left undone that is done. And that all men are innocent, and 
there is no ſuch thing as a delinquent in the World. How faith he then, that the 
| Laws 
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Laws are the cauſe of Juſtice in many , _by puniſhing one or a tew unjuſt men? . 
his principles , the Laws and Judges themſelves are unjuſt to puniſh any meg, or” 
this be not a contradiQion, I have Loſt my aim, 

And if puniſhments are not juſt , then neither arc rewards juſt, Thus by his 
Dodtrine we have Loſt the two great Pillars or preſervatives of all well ordered $%. 
cieties, as Lycurgus called them , the two hinges whereupon the Commonwealth i 
turned , reward and punifhment, Yet St. Peter doth teach us, That Kings and Gy. 

$ Peter 2- 14 _— = ſent from God , for the puniſhment of evil ders , and for the praiſe of the 
that do well. 

The Laſt inconvenience which he mentions , ( of thoſe that were urged by me 
is this. Godin Juſtice cannot puniſh a man with eternal torments for doing that 
which never was in his power to Leave undone. To which admitting ( as yoy 
have heard ) that there can be no puniſhment but for crimes that might have been 

No proper pu Left undone, he gives two anſwers : The firſt is this, In flead of puniſbmen if þe 

niſhmen but þig ſaid offiiclion , may not Iſay that God may offiit , and not for fin? Doth be nn flip 

for hin thoſe creatures, that cannot fin ? And ſome times thoſe, that can ſin , yet not for fin; a; job 
and the blind man in the Goſpel ? This is ſtill worſe and worſe. He told us even 
now, that nothing which is diſhonourable ought to be attributed to God: And 
can there be any thing in the World more diſhonourable than to fay , That God 
doth torment poor innocent creatures in Hell fire, without any fault of theirs, with- 
out any relation to fin , meerly to ſhew his Dominion over them ? The Scripture 

Lam, 3- 398 feacheth us clear otherwiſe , That @ man-complains for tbe puniſhment of bis ſine, Sin 
and puniſhment are knit together with adamantine bonds. He phraſes it for the m- 
nifeſtation of bis power, If it were trut ; it were the greateſt manifeſtation of 
cruelty and tyranny that is imaginable. 

I confeſs , that chaſtiſements inflicted after the' fin is forgiven , are not properly 
pnniſhments , becauſe they proceted 8 patre caſtigante , non a judice vindicante , from 
a Father correQing, not from a judge revenging. Yet even theſe chaſtiſements ar 

+. Sam. 12 grounded upon fin ; The Lord bath put away thy ſin , thou ſhalt not dye : bowbei, be 

13-14 * cauſe by this deed thou baſt given great occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to blaſpbene, the 

child that is born unto thee , ſhall ſurely die. But what place have ſuch chaſtiſements 
as Davids were in Hell ? 1s any man bettered by his ſuffering there > What place 
have probations and trials of mens graces ( ſuch as Fobs were ) in Hell , where 
there are no graces to be tryed. Fobs trial , Davids chaſtiſements , and the poor 
mans blindneſs , were the greateſt bleftings that ever befel themz For their light of- 
flitions which were but for a moment , did workout unto them a for more excellent and 
eternal weight of Glory. But the pains of Hell are heavy , and endleſs, and work 
out nothing but torment. In a word , theſe aflictions we now treat of are down 

Mat. 25. 46, Tight puniſhments :; So the Holy Ghoft tiles. them , everlafting puniſhment : be doh 

Jeb' 37, 23, 19 affiit the Children of men willingly , except it be for ſin : Fools are offlified becanſe of 

Lam, 3 33> their tranſgreſſion. The afflictions ( as he calleth them) of thoſe creatures that car- 

Plal ivy 17 not fin, thatis , brute beaſts ,. are altogetherof another nature, They were crez- 

Gen,93z ted for theuſe of man, they were given: for the ſuſtenance of men : every moving 

thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you , even as the green herb , have T given you all things. 

But the tormenting even of the brute creatures needleſly for the pleaſing of our fen- 

ſual appetites, or the ſatisfaQion of our humor, is not onely unchriſtian but un- 

human : A righteous man regardeth the Life of bis beaft, but the tender mercies of the wick: 
ed are cruel. God hath made two Covenants with man , none with the beaſts. 

Why God did He faith, It is no more cruelty to affift a mon with endlef{ torment for ſin, than with 

not make Man oye fin , when be might without trouble bave kept bim from ſmning. 1s it not great pit- 

imppeccable, |, | that T. H, was not of God Almighties Conncil , when he ordered the World? 
that he might have adviſed him to have made man impeccable , which he might 
have done without any trouble , or that otherwiſe his fall, and conſequently bis 
puniſhment , might be juſtly imputed to God himſelf. It was well enacted in the 
Laws of the twelve tables, Ad divos adewnto cafts , pietatem adbibento, qui ſecus faxi 
Dew ipſe vindex erit : our addreſſes to God ought to be pure and devout , they 
Fades 6 who do otherwiſe , will find God himſelt the revenger. Doth T. H. believe 
St. Jude , That God hath reſerved the Angels, that kept not their firſt tate , in ”1 
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erlating chaines , under darkpeſs, unto the judgment of the great day * God could 
by his abſolute power ' have kept them in their firlt eltate, yet he would 
not, By his abſolute power, he can do all things which do not implie imperfe- 
Aion or contradiRion : but by his ordinate power he cannot change his decrees , 
nor alter what he hath ordained. Ads of grace may be free, but puniſhments muſt 
te always juſt. That King who doth not pardon a wiltul Traitor , is not equally 
uilty ot murther , with him that hangs up an innocent Subje&, Then to anſwer 
tally. to his queſtion , Why God ſuffered man to fin, having power to withhold 
him 2 To preſerve that order and courſe which he had eſtabliſhed in the World . 
1nd to draw a greater good out of cvil, for the farther manifeſtation of his own 

ry. Firſt the manifeſtation of his power, as St. Auftin faith, He that created all 
things very good, and did foreknow that evil would ariſe from Good knew likewiſe that it ap- 

ined rather to bis moſt Almighty goodneſs, to draw good ont of evil, than not to ſuffer 
zi, Secondly the manifeſtation of his providence , in ſuffering man, whom he 
had indowed with the freedom of Will and power , ſufficient to refiſt and over- 
come Satan , either to conquer or yield at his own choiſe. Thirdly, the manifeſtati- 
on of his Juſtice and mercy , by puniſhing ſome out of the corrupted maſs juſt- 
ly, and ſaving others out of his meer mercy. It T. H. thinks vainly , that the on- 
ly manifeſtation of Gods power, is a ſufficient ground for the puniſhmenc of man 
in Hell fire , without their own faults or crimes , how much better may good 
Chriſtians conclude , that the greater manifeſtation of Gods power, and providence 
and juſtice , and mercy , is aſufficient ground for the puniſhment of men with the 
Like torments , for their own crimes. 


His Second anſwer is ſet down by way of interrogation , What infallible evidence 9" 25, 41 
bath the Biſhop , that @ man ſhall be eternally in torments , and never dye ? Even the au- z;,. 


thority of our Saviour and the Holy Scriptures , which call it an everlaſting Jude 9 44 4 


fire, an eternal Life , a fire that is not quenched, everlaſting puniſhment , everlaſting 
chains , the worm that never dyeth , and the fire that goeth not out , Go ye curſed into e- 
verleſting fire , prepared for the Devil and bis Angels. The Biſhop hath the teſtimony 
of the Athanaſian Creed , that they who have done good , ſhall go into Life Ever- 
lating , and they that have done evil, into everlaſting fire. He hath the teſtimo- 
nyof the univerſal Church of all Ages , except a few Origeniſts, If T, H. have no 
more than his own ſingle private authority to oppoſe againſt all theſe, he isa bold 
man, They who queltion everlaſting torments , Will not ſtick to queſtion ever- 
lating Life. To his demand , about the ſecond death, I anſwer , this is the ſecond 
death , if he could ſee Wood for Trees. 


6. To 
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In the next place , heurgeth how that inconveniences follow from our opinion. Go1+ preſci- 


Firſt, That mans Liberty to will quite takes away the preſcience af God ; for if man 


wil, The Second , that Gods preſcience doth take away Liberty , by making all events 
neceſſary from eternity , for it is impoſſible that that ſhould not come to paſt, or come to paſi 
otherwiſe than it was forekgtown , which God foreknoweth ſhall come to paſ5, And if it 
be impoſſible that it ſhould not come to paſt , then it is neceſſary that it ſhould come 10 paſs. 
This is tooſevere, firſt , to make us take preſcience quite away , and yet with the 
ſame breath , to argue againſt us from preſcience. But for once , I will give him 
a clear ſolution to both his pretended demonſtrations , and let him ſee that there is 
noneceſlity , that men muſt either turn blocks without Liberty , or facrilegious to 
rob God of his preſcience. But I give it him upon a condition , that hereafter, be- 
fore he take away either preſcience or Liberty, he will firſt take away this anſwer , 
and not repeat us the ſame thing over and over again , to no purpoſe, 

To the firſt inconvenience I anſwer , that a thing may be faid to be forcknown 
two wayes 3 Cither as it is in its cauſes, before it be produced, and fo I confeſs, 
that if the free Agent have it in his power , to Will or not to Will, there is no de- 
terminate truth of future contingents , that is, in their cauſes, and conſequently 
no preſcience or forcknowledge in that reſpe& 3 or elſe a thing may be ſaid to be 
foreknown , as it is or ſhall be in it ſelf, in the nature of things, after it is produ- 
ced. Andthus every particular event , that ſhall be until the end of the World is 
foreknown , or , to ſpeak more properly, is known to God from all Etcrinity, For 

in 


have it in bis power to will or not to will, it cannot be certainly foreknown what he will 
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in Gods knowledge there is neither before nor after , paſt nor to come, Thos 
things which are paſt or to come to us , arc always preſent to God , whoſe infinite 
underſtanding, ( that is himſelf) doth encompals all times and events in one inſtant 

, of Eternity, and ſo doth prevent or anticipate all differences of time, Time is 
' the meaſure of all our a&s, but Gods Knowledge , being infinite , is not mea- 
ſated but by eternity 3 ſo that which is a preſcience , or a before hand knowledye ( i; 
he calleth it) to us, isa preſent intuition with God. And therefore as my pre. 
ſent beholding of a mancaſting himſelf down headlong from ſome precipice, whig 
he is in the at of caſting himſelf down, is not the cauſe of his precipitation, nor 
doth any way neceſitate him to precipitate himſelf, yet upon ſuppoſition , that j 
do ſee him precipitate himſelf , it is neceſſarily , that is infallibly true, that he doth 
precipitate himſelf, but not neceſſarily true , by any antecedent and extrinſeca} ge. 
termination of him to do that a& , nor ſo neceſſarily true as to exclude his freedom 
or Liberty in the a&, Even ſo Gods knowledge of future contingents, being a 
preſent intuition or beholding of them , by reaſon of his infinite intelle&, doth not 
/ at all determin free Agents, nor neceſlatate contingent events , butonely infers a 
: infallibility , that js, as we uſe to call it , an hypothetical necellity , or a neceſlity 
upon ſuppoſition , which doth confiſt with true Liberty. 

Much of this is confeſſed by Mr. Hobs himſelf , That tbe forekntowledge of God fhould 
be the cauſe of any thing , cannot be truly ſaid , ſeeing foreknowledge is knowledge , wi 
knowledge dependeth on the exiſtence of things known , and not they on it. 

1 defire to know whether God do his own works, ad extra , as the creation and 
deſtruction of the World freely or neceſſarily ? as, whether he was necellitated to 
create the Word preciſely a ſuch at time, in ſuch a manner? Certainly Gcd fore. 
knoweth his own works, as much as he forcknoweth the determinate as of free 

- Agents. Yet his forcknowledge of his own works , ad extra , doth not neceſſitate 
himſelf, 1f he ſay that God himſelf determineth his own aQs, ad extra, folfyy 
doth the free agent alſo , with this difference, that God is infinite and indeper- 
dent upon any other, but the free agent is finite and dependent upon God, both 
for his being , and for his ating. Then if Gods freedomin his own works, «dex- 
tra , doth not take away his preſcience, neither goth the Liberty of Free Agents 
take it away. 

To hisSecond inconvenience, That it is impeſſible that that which is forekyown byGid 
ſhould not come to paſt, or come to paſſ otherwiſe than it isforekyown,lanſwer,that Gods tore» 

_knowledge is not ſuch an aQ as T. H imagineth, that is an a that is expired, or 
an a& that is done and paſt 3 but it is always in doing , an eternal a&, apre- 
ſent aR, a preſent intuition, and conſequently , doth no more make the Agent un- 
free, or the contrary event impoſhble , until it be aQually produced , than my 
knowing that ſuch a man ſtabbed himſelf upon ſuch a day, made it then unpollible 

T« for him to have forborn ſtabbing of himſelf , or my ſeeing a man eat in preſent, 

made it unpoſhble for him before he did cat, to have forborn cating. God is the 
total cauſe of all natures and eſſences , but he isnot the total cauſe of all their a&s 
and operations, Neither did he create his creatures to be idle, but that they ſhovid 
each of them exerciſe ſuch aQs , as are agreeable to their reſpeive natures z necel- 
ſary Agents, neceſſary as, free agents, freeatts. And until the free Agent have 
determined it ſelf , that is, until the Laſt moment before produQtion , the contra- 
ry AX is not made unpoſhible , and then only upon ſuppoſition. He that precipita- 
ted himſelf, until the very moment that he did precipitate himſelf , might have 
withheld himſelf And if he had withheld himſelf, then I had not ſeen him prece- 
pitate himfelf, but withhold himſelf. 47S 

His frequent inveRtives againſt unſignificant words are but like the complaints 
that old Beldam Harpaſt in Seneca , who ſtill cried out againſt the darkneſs of the 
room , and deſired to aohaner er to another Chamber , little believing that her 
own blindneſs was the true cauſe of it. What Szarez faith, as I know neither what 
nor where, ſoneither doth it concern cither me or the cauſe. 

His Laſt aſſault againſt Liberty in his fountains of Arguments is this , Certainly L 
will is impoſſible without thinking on what a man willeth : hat it is in no mans elediot 
what be ſhall at any named time bereafter thinkon. A man might well con jecuie 
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his very reaſon that his fountain was very near drying up, This Argument is Le- 
ried rather againſt the memory , or againſt the underſtanding, than againlt the 
will, and may ſerve as well againſt freedom to do, as againtt freedom to will , 
which is contrary to his principles. It is as impoihible to do without thinking on 
what a man doth , as it is to will without thinking on what he willeth , but it is 
0 mans EleQtion what he (hall at any named time hereafter think on : Therctore 
\ man is not freeto chooſe what he will do. I know not what this word | to 
hink ] ſignifies with him , but I know what other Authors make it to ſignitic 3 to 
gfe reaſon , #0 underſtand , to know , and they detine a thought to be the underjtanding 
aualy imployed , or bufied about ſome objet, Hath not he ſpun us a fair thred ? He 
andertaketh to ſhew a deteCtin the will.and he alledgeth a defet in the underltanding, 
{52 man therefore not free to go to his dinner , becauſe perhaps he thinks not on 
it juſt at dinner time ? Let the tree Agent beftree to will or nill, and to chooſe which 

i he will, without necetlitation or determination to one , when he doth think 
on it, and we ſhall not want true Liberty. 

It was no palſion but a fad truth, To call the opinion of fatal deſtiny blaſphemous 
which maketh God to be diredly the author of fin, which is a degree worſe than 
Atheiſm; and deſperate , which raketh away all care and ſolicitude, and thruſts men 
headlong without fear or Wit:, upon rocks and precipicies, and deftrufive, which 
turneth all government divine and human off trom their hinges : the practical con- 

uences whereot do utterly ruinall ſocicties, Neither am I guitty ( that I know 
of yet) ſo much as of one uncivil word , either againſt Mr. Hobs his perſon or his 

He is over unequal and indulgent to himſelt , who dare aſſume the boldneſs to 
introduce fuch infolent and paradoxical opinions into the World , and will not al- 
bw other men the Liberty to Welcome them as they deſerve. I wiſh he himſelf in 
is Animadverſions, and his Parafitical publiſher ot his former Treatiſe , had ob- 
kryed the fame temper. and moderation : particularly towards the Lights of the 
Khools, whom he ſleighteth and vilifiethevery where, as a company of pedan- 
tick, dunſes, who undertiood not themſelves, yet held the World in awe under con» 
trbution , by their Fuſtian jargon , until a third Catodropped down from Heaven, 
to ſtand up for the vindication of Chriſtian Liberty from Scholaſtick Tyranny, and 
Fwical necellity , from natural and moral Liberty. But this is certain, it theſe poor 
&fpiſed Sehoolmen were necethtated by antecedent and extrinſecal cauſes, to & 
ach Gibbrſþ and nonſenſe , and the Chriſtian World to receive it , and applaud it , 
they cannot be juſtly blamed. And if that great aſſertour were necelfitated in like 
manner , he cannot juſtly be praiſed , any more than we praiſe a conduit forſpout- 
gout Water , When the Cock is turned. 

I amwell contented to believe that the Copy of T. H. his Treatiſe was ſurreptiti- 


caſly gained from him. Yet he acknowledgeth , that he ſhewed it to two , and if 


ny intelligence out of France did not fail, to many more. 1 am well pleaſed to 
telieve that he was not the author of that Lewd Epiſtle , which was prefixed be- 
bre it; but rather ſome young braggadochio , one of his Diſciples , who want- 
tall other means to requite his Maſter , for his new acquired Light , but ſervile 
kittery : Whom he ſtileth the great Author , the repairer of our breaches , the Aſſer- 
tur of our reputation , who bath performed more in a few ſheets, than is comprehended 
" all the voluminous workg of the Prieſts and Miniſters ; yea, as if that expretſion 
were too modeſt , in all the Libraries of the Pri fts , Feſuits , and Miniſters , or in the 
latrchiſms and Confeſſions of a Thouſand Aſſemblies. On the other ſide , he belcheth 
ut reproaches againſt the poor Clergy , as it they were a pack of Fools and Knaves 
for their. folly , he ticks not to ſtile the black-coats , generally taken , @ ſort of ig- 
want tinkers, &c, And for their Knavery , he faith they make the Scriptures , 
( which he ſetteth forth in as gracel(s a dre(s, as he can imagin ) the decoys of the 
feple, to advance themſelves to promotions , Leiſure and Luxury. And fo he con- 
cludeth that this little Treatiſe of Mr. Hobs , will caſt an eternal blemiſh on all the cor- 
tered Caps of the Prieſts and Jeſuits , and all the White and Black caps of the Miniſters. 
*rein I cannot acquit Mr. H'bs , That being in L»1don at the ſame time, when this 
diculous Epiltle was Printed and publiſhed , he did not for his own cauſe, ſooner 
t later, procure it to be ſuppreſſed. 
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Concerning my {elf 1 can ately ſay, That Iwas fo far from intending my defence 
for the Preſs , that fince it was perteted, and one only copy tranſcribed for the 
Marqueſs of Newcaſtle and himſelf, it hath ſcarcely ever beheld the Sun, Queliions 
may be ventilated , and truth cleared from miſtakes privatcly between particular 
perſons , as well or better, than publickly in Print, 

As touching my exceptions to his book di Cive, he ſaith He didindeed interd whars 
anſwered them , as finding them neither Political nor Theological , nor that I aledged ny 
reaſons by which they were 10 be juſtified. The inference would have holden nox 
ſtrong]y the contrary way; that becauſe they were neither Theological, nor Politica 
and deſtitute of reaſons to ſupport them , they were fitter to be deſpiſed, than tohe 
anſwered, But why did he then intend to anſwer them , and thought himſelf & 
much concerned in it ? Surely he hath forgotten himſelf : for there was never a one 
cf thoſe exceptions , which was not backed with ſeveral reaſons, But concernin 
them and yhis Leviathan, I ſhall be ſparing to fpeak more in preſent, Pecad. 
venture I may reſerve two or three Chapters , one to ſhew him his Theological er- 
rours, another how deſtructive his Political errours are to all Socitics; a third of 
his contradiQtions 3 out of all which , if my Leifure ſerve me, I may chance tg pa- 
ther a poſie, and prefent it tohim. 

He chargeth me to fay , That there were two of our own Church anfweriug his 
Leviathan : It may be ſo: but it is more than I know. I faid one of our own Church, 
and one ftranger. 

In the concluſion of my Epiſtle to the Reader, I uſed this innocent form of yz 
lediftion , So God bleiws , a form of all others moſt uſual for ſhutting up our E. 
piſtles, So God blefl ws, or So God blefs you , or So I commits you to God, or com- 
mend you to the proteQion of the bigheft Majefty. But it ſeemeth , he , miſapprehend- 
ing it to be a Prayer for proteQion or deliverance from his opinions , tiles my well 
meant Prayer , 8 Bowffonly abuſmy of the name of God to calumny. How , am1cr- 
ged with Bouffonery , and calumny, and abuſing the Holy name of God? And 
all this for ſaying God blefl ws? Is this a fit man to reprehend others for uncivility? 
Did he Learn this high firain of curtchie at Malmsbmry ? I conteſs, I do not diſlike a 
Little Tooth-lefs jeſting , when the ſubject will bear it. 

«===-- Ridiculum acri 
Fortis & melius magnas plerumg) ſecat res , 

But I do not like jeſting with edge-tools , nor fefting with God Almighty, 
much lefſe bouffonly abuſing of the holy Name of God to calumny. He need rot 
feare any ſuch reviling termes from me 3 Butif his cauſe meet now and then with 
an innocent jerk for it, Sciat reſponſum, #0n difium eſſe He that knoweth not the way 
to the Sea, mult get a River to behis guide, 

An anſwer I ſaid I was diverted from Reading his defence by buſineſs : hence he inferreth, 
to bis Ani- that the will is not free; for nothing is free that can be diverted by any thing but it ſelf. | 
madverſions deny this Propoſition, and he will prove itat the Greek Calends, There is a great 
upon my re- difference between diverſion , and determination, Diverſion is but an occahonal 
ply, Num. 1. ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of Liberty 3 but Phyſical determination to one , is a cot 
: pulfion of the will, ſo far as the will is capable of compulſion, that is, necetlitation. 
The will doth chooſe its own diverſion , but there is no choice in necelhitation. 
And therefore neceſſitation tooneis oppoſite to Liberty , but diverſion is not, nor 
moral efficacy. 
Reſolution pro Out of his very firſt words |_T had once reſolved, &c, ] LTurged two arguments 
+ v7 nay againſt him. Firſt all reſolution preſuppoſeth deliberation : So much is acknowled- 
+ A gcd by himſelf, That to reſolve is to will after deliberation ( he knoweth no difference 
between willing and eleRng , ) but all deliberation of that which is inevitably & 
termined without our ſelves, ( as all events are determined according to his opt- 
nion, ) is vain. AS it is vain fora condemned perſon to deliberate whether he ſhould 
be executed , it is vain for a man to deliberate whether he ſhould grow in ſtature, 
or whether he ſhould breath. The onely thing queſtionable in this argumeut, 
the truth of the aſſumption , whether it be vain to deliberate of that which is ab 
ready inevitably determined ? to which he anſwereth not one ſyllable in Terminy, 


but runs away with a falſeſent , altogether wide from the purpoſe. 4 man ( - 
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he; m4) deliberate of what be ſhall do, whether the thing be poſſible or not , in caſe be 
know #02 of the impoſſibility , though be cannot deliberate what another ſhall doto bim; 
And therefore my three inſt ances are impertineut becauſe the queſtion is not what they ſhall do 
but what they ſhall ſuffer. And here he vapoureth marvelouſly, ſuppoſing that he hath me 
atan huge advantage. Such are commonly all his advantageszmuch good may they do 
bim.Firti,he crreth grolly in athrming,that all deliberation is onely of whata man will 
Jo,ornot dozor not at all ot what a man will tuffer , or not ſuffer. Deliberation is as 
well about evil to be cſ{che wed, as about good to be purſued, Men deliberate equal- 
jy of their doings and of their ſutferings, it they be not inevitably determined 3 but 
tthey be,chen neither of the one nor of the other. A Martyr or a Confeſſor, may deli- 
terate what Torments he will ſuffer for his Religion.Many of thoſe Acts whereabout 
we do uſually deliberate are mixt motions : partly ave, and partly pallive, as all 
our ſenſes. Secondly, itis a ſhame for him to diſtinguiſh between actions and ſuf- 
ferings in this cauſe, when all the actions of all the free Agents in the World , by 
his Dodtrine , are meer ſufferings. A tree Agent is but like.a Bullet rammed up in- 
to the barrel by the outward cauſes , and fired off by the outward cauſes; the will 
fervesfor no uſe but to be a touchholcz and the poor Agent hath no more aim or un- 
derſanding of what he doth,than the arrow which is forced out of the bow towards 
the mark, without any ſenſe or concurrence in it ſel, A condemned perſon may 
be repricved , and dcliberate about that , but the ſentence of the cauſes produceth 
 necellity from eternity, ( as he Phraſeth it ) never to be interrupted or altered. 

Thirdly, he erreth in this alſo, That he affirmeth all my three inttances to be on- 

of pathons or ſufferings, Growing up in Stature is a vegetative a& , reſpiration 
is2 ſenſitive act, or an act of the moving and animal faculty, Some queſtion there 
hath been , whether reſpiration were a natural motion, or a voluntary motion 
ora mixt motion; but all conclude , that it is an a& or motion, which is performed 
whillt we ſleep, when we are uncapable of Deliberation, 

Laſtly, To ſay that a man may deliberate of a thing that is not poſlible , if he 
hw not of the impoſſibility , will not advantage his cauſe the value of a ruſh ;, for 
(uppoſing an univerſal necellity of all events from eternity , there can be no ſuch 
cle , ſeeing all men know , that upon this ſuppoſition all ads and events , are ci- 
ther antecedently and abſolutely neceſſary; or anteccdently and abſolutely impoſlible, 
both which are equaly uncapable of deliberation. So the impertinence will prove 
to bein his anſwer , n- t in my inſtances. 

My Second argument out of his own Words was this. To reſolve a mans (elf 
is to determin his own will, and if a man determin his own will, then he is frees 
from outward necellity. But T. H. conteſſeth , that a man may reſolve bimſelſ: I re- 
ſolved once , &&c. And yet farther, to reſolve 15 to will after deliberation. Now to will 
after deliberation , is to clect, but that he hateth the very term of eleQing or chooſ- 
ing, as being, utterly deſiructive to his new modelled tabrick of univerſal necellity. 
And for that very reaſon, he confounds and blunders together the natural, (ſenſitive 
and intellectual appetites.Either the will determineth it (clf in its reſolution , or both 
wil, and deliberation, and reſolution are predetermined by a neceſſary flux of natural 
cuſes;if the will determin it (cIſ in its refolution,then we have true Liberty to will or 
nill:If both the will , and the deliberation, and the refolution, be predetermined in 
outward cauſes, then it is not thereſolution of the will itſelf, nor of the Agent, but of 
the outward cauſes; then it was as much derermined, that is to fay, reſolved before 
the deliberation, as after, ' becauſe the deliberation it (elf and the whole event of it . 
particularly the Laſt reſolution, was outwardly predetermined from eternity. 

To this he anſwereth nothing , but according to his uſual manner , he maketh 
three objeions. Firſt , No man can determin his own will , for the will is an appetite , 
and it is not in mans power to bave an appetite when he will, This argument would 
much better become the Kitchin than the Schools: to argue from the leſſer to the 
greater negatively , which is againſt all rules of Logick, Juſt thus, a brute beaſt 
cannot make a Categorical Syllogiſm , therefore a man cannot make one. So 
here , the ſenſitive appetite hath no dominion over its own acts, therefore neither 
hath the rational appetite any Dominion over its own a&s. Yet this is the onely 
Pillar that Cupporteth his main diltinction , which mult uphold his Caſtle in th 
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air , from tumbling down about his ears. But be whatirt will be , it hath been ſuf. 
ficiently anſwered already. 

His Second objection hath fo Little ſolidity in it, that it is ridiculous, Over whis. 
ſoever things there is Dominion gboſe things are #0t free; but over g mans ations there i; 11, 
Dominion of bis Will, What a medixs terminus hath he light upon? This which he urgeth 
againttLiberty,is the very eſſence of Liberty.If a mans actions were undcr thee, n.1nion 
ot another mans will, or under the dominion of his extrinſecal cauſes,then they were 
not free indeed; but for a mans own a@ions to be in his own power,or in the Power 
or under thedominion of his own will,that is that which makes them tree, 

Thirdly he objets, If a man determin himſelf , the queſtion will yet remann_ why 

determined bim to deter min bimſelf ? If he ſpeak properly in his own ſenſe of Phyſica 
determination , by outward cauſes , he ſpeaketh plain nonſenſe; for it he was 
determined by another , then he did not determin himſelf. But ifhe mcan Only this 
what did concur with the will in the determination of it felt, 1 anſwer, Thatz 
friend , by perſwaſion, might concur morally, and the underſtanding, by regre. 
ſenting might concur intrinſecally, but it hath been demonſtrated to him over and 
over , that ncither of theſe concurrences is inconſiſtent with true Liberty from ne. 
ccllitation and Phyſical determination to one. 

Somcthing I (ay afterwards which doth not pleaſe him , which he calleth a talking 

to my ſelf at random ; My aim in preſent is onely to anſwer his exc-ptions, a Little 


What is nece- more punctually , than he hath done mine : not at all to call him to an account for 


fary; 


his omithons 3 that part I Leave to the Readers own obſervation. 

He telleth me plainly , That I neither underſtand bim, nor what the word ( neceſ- 
ary ) fignifieth , if 1 think be holds no other neceſſity , than tht which is expreſed in 
that old fooliſh rule , whatſoever is , when it is, is neceſſarily ſo as it 5s. 1t 1 underſtand 
him not, Icannot help it 3 I underſtand him as well as I can, and wiſh that he un- 
derſtood himſelf Little better, to make him ſpeak more fignificantly. Let us ſer 
where the fault Lies, that he is no better underſtood, Firft he defineth what is 
neceſſary 3 That is neceſſary , which is impoſſible 20 be otherwiſe, Whence he infereth 
That neceſſary , Poſſible , and impoſſible , bave no —_—_— in reference 10 the time 
paſt , or time _ » but onely the time to come. J think all men will condeſcend 

to him thus far , That poſſibility hath onely referrence to the time to come, But for 
necellity , and impoſſibility , he overſhooteth himſelf beyond all aim. If an houſe 
do aQually burn in preſent, it is neceſlary , that is, infallible, that that houſe do 
burn in preſent , and impoſſible that it do not burn. If a man was ſlain yeſterday, 
it is neceſſary , that he is lain to day , and \mpothble that he ſhould not be (lain, 
His own definition doth ſufficient'y conftute him , That is neceſſary which is impſiVle 
#0 be otherwiſe, but it is imnpothible , that that which is doing in preſent, or which 
was done yeſterday ſhould be otherwiſe. How hang theſe things together? Or 
this that he telleth us, That bis neeceflary is a neceſſary from all eternity, which with 
him is an everlaſting ſuccciſion. And yet he telleth us , that neccſary figrificth no- 
thing in reference to the time paſtz then how is it neceſſary from all cternity? And 
here he thruſteth out for rotten-, a great many of old Scholaſtick terms , as enpty 
words, As neceſſary when it is , or abſolutely and bypothetically neceſſary , and jrnſw 
compoſitus & diviſus , and the Dominion of the will , and the determining « its ſelf. 1 
muſt put him in mind again of the good old Woman in Seneca , who complained 
of the darkneſs of the room, when the defe& was in her own eye fight. 1 wonder 
not that heis out of Love with diſtin tions , more than I wonder why a bung]ing 
workman regards not a ſquare or a plum. But if he underſtood theſe diſtin&ions 
a Little better, he would not trouble his Reader with that which ſhall be, ſhall be, 
and a bundle of ſuch Like impertinencies. 

He acknowledgeth, That my Lord of Newcaſtles deſire, and my intreaty,were *nough 
#0 produce a will in him to write bis anſwer. It they were enough , then he was not 
necethitated , nor Phyſically predetexmined to write it, We had no more power 
than ro perſwade , no natural influence upon his will. And ſo he was , for us, not 
onely tree to write , but frec to will alſo. But perhaps there were other imagimnanon! 
of bis own : that contributed their part. Let itbe ſo, yet that was no cxtrinſcca! 01 


abſolute determination of his will, And fo far was cur requett from produ- 
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=> his conſent , as neceſſarily as the fire burneth ,, that it did not , it could not 

-oduce it at all , by any natural cauſal influence and efficacy , the ſulficiency 
1nd efficiency 5 and productive power was in his will it ſelf , which he will not be 
lcought £0 underſtand. 

Yere is nothing of moment to detain the Reader, He faith , Whoſcever chanceth 
1 read Suarez bis Opuſcula , ſhall find the greateſt part , if not all , that I have wrged «1 
this queſtion Said I not truly ? Give innovators Line enough, and they will con- 
ce themſelves ? whoſoever chanceth , &c, And why chanceth ? By his Do&trine , 
was as neceſſary for him that readeth to read , as it is for the fire to burn. Doth 
he fire ſometimes burn by chance ? He will ſay , That where the certain cauſes are 
ot known , We attribute events to chance, But he ſticks ſtill in the ſame mire , 
vithout hope Ver to be freed 3 who knoweth the certain reaſon why the needle 
cached with the Loadſtone pointeth always towards the North ? Doth it therefore 

at by chance ? How many thouſands are ignorant of the true cauſes of Comets 
ind Earthquakes and Eclipſes? Do they therefore attribute them to chance? Chance 
ever hath place , but where the cauſes concur accidentally to produceſome effec, 
which might have been produced otherwiſe, Though a man firive to expel theſe 
:ommon notions with a fork , yet now and then they will return, And though 1 
could not ſurprize him, yet the truth can. Thus, Penelope like , he hath undone 
tat in the dark , which he hath been weaving all this while in the Light. It were 
nore ingenious to ſay, it was a {lip of his pen. 

[t is indifferent tome, whether the greateſt part of what I urge in this queſtion, or 
all that I urge, or perhaps more than Turge, be contained in Suarez his Opuſcula. $9 
the truth may prevaile, 1 care not who have the honour of the atchievement. But Sua- 
«z underſtood himſelf better, then to confound two ſuch different queſtions, namely 
tat ofthe neceffity or liberty ofall Events,naturall and civil, which is ourqueſtion, with 
the concurrence of grace and freewill , in moral and ſupernatural a&s, which 
te aith is the ſubject of Swares his diſcourſe in that place. In all my Life, that I 
toremember , I never read one Line of Swarez his Opuſeula, nor any of his works 
the ſixteen years Laſt paſt, I wiſh he had been verſed in his greater Works , as 
well 25 in his Opaſcula , that he might not be too averſe from the Schools, Ipnori nul- 
bexpide, Then he would haveknown the terms and arguments uſed in the Schools 
1 well as others. It is no blemiſh to make advantage oft other mens pains and ex- 
perience, Dies diet eruGt verbum , & nox not; indicat ſcientiom. But Mr. Hobs , 
truſting over much to his own particular abilities, preſumeth to ſtand upon his own 
bottom , Without any dread of Solomons-ve ſoli , Io to bim that is alone when be fal- 
kt , He ſcrupleth not 30 remove the antient Land-marks which bis F athers bad ſet, nor 
" fumble from the antient pathy , to walk, in a way that was never caſt up. It were 
meer folly to expe cither a known ground, or a received term from him. Other 
men are contented to Learn to write after a Copy , but he will be Printed a Philo- 
lpher, and a Divine of the firſt edition by himſelf; and Icarws Like, find out a 
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ww way with his Waxen Winges, which mortals never knew , though he periſh Zx Plutarchi 
inthe attempt. Such undigelicd phancies may pleaſe for a While , during the di- #ollir. ad Tr4 
ſtemper and green-ſicknels tit of this preſent age , as maids infe&ted with that mala- 14": 


dy, prefer chalk or coales in a corner , before healthful food in their Fathers houſe , 
but when time hath cured their malady, and experience opened their eyes, they 
willabominate their former crrours, and thoſe who were their miſlcaders. 

He had ſteighted whatſoever 1 produced as common and trivial , having nothing 
" in it, either from Scripture or reaſon, which be bad not often heard. 1 replied on- 
ly that then might expeR a more mature anſwer , and adviſed him, under the fi- 
militude of Epictetus his ſheep , rather to ſhew his reading in his Works, than to 
glory of it. And where 1 ſaid, that great recruits of reaſons and authorities did 
Offer themſelves to me in this cauſe, he threatneth before be have done with me,to make 
't affear to be very bragging , and nothing elſe , adding , That it is not likely , that E- 
pictetus ſhoxld take a metaphor from lamb and wool , becauſe be was not acquainted with 
paying of Tyths, I cquld not ſuſpect that a poor fimilitude out of Epidtezis ſhould 
make him ſo paſſionate, But Tange montes, & fumigabunt; touch the high mountains 
nd they will jure and ſmogk: It ſeemeth ſtrange to me , that he ſhould be fo 1gno-. 
rank 
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rant in EpiGerws a Stoick, one of his principal friends, (of ſo great fame, that hx 
earthen Lamp was preſerved as a relick , and ſold for Three Thouſand Drachm - 
Whom,evenLucian, that great ſcoffer, calleth an admirable old man,) asto lay Thats . 
is not likely , that Epictetus ſhould take @ Metaphor from Lamb and IWool , he mea - 
eth from ſheep. To inform him better 3 Let him hear his Words, For ſoeep do ws 
bring their graſſ to their ſhepheard, to ſhew bim bow much they have eaten » but conco- 
ding their meat inwardly , do bring forth Wool and milk, This might be Pardoned 

but his Scoffing at payment of Tyths , and particularly Lamb and IYool , bein _ 
inſtitution of God himſelf, and eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our own Realm _" 
not be excuſed, I appeal to all thoſe who have read any thing upon this ſubje& 

Whether I might not have added many more reaſons,and produced the authority 
of the Chriſtian World againſt him, in this cauſe of Liberty , with the Suffrages 
of the Fathers in all ſuccelfive ages. But 1 remember that of our Saviour, caft not 


your Pearles before ſwine, leaſt they trample them under their feet. 
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He is diſplecaſed that J do aot ſet down the definitions of neceſſity , ſpontaneity ,,4 
Liberty ," without which ( he ſaith ) their difference cannot poſſibly appear : Yet formex.. 
ly, and again in this very Chapter, He confeſſeth , that the queſtion is truly and 
clearly ſtated by me. 

The queſtion which the Biſhop ſtateth in this place , T have before ſet down verbatim 
and allowed.,What a trifling humour is this?Many things are not capable of perfect de. 
tinition, ( as to paſs by all others ) accidents , and modes, or ſuch terms as ſig- 
nific the manner of being. And in ſuch things as are capable of definition, yet ef: 
ſentials ( whereof a definition muſt conſiſt, Bexeuir ice nhe 37ae rag pic ) are neither 
{o obvious nor fo uſeful , to common capacities. I believe that all the perfe& de- 
tinitions Which T. H, hath made in his Lite in Philoſophy or Theology , may be 
Written in one Little Ring 3 whercof I ſhall be bold henceforth , now and then as 
I find occaſion , to put him in mind. Nay even in Mathematicks, which by rea- 
ſon of their abſtraction from matter are leſs ſubje&t to errour , he can mils the 
cuſhion as well as his Neighbours, and be contented ſometimes to acknow- 
ledge it , not becauſe thoſe errours are greater , or fo great as his errours in Philo- 
ſophy or Theology , but becauſe their conviRtion is more eafie , and more evident, 
And therefore for the moſt part a plain deſcription mult ſerve the turn; ſometimes 
from the Etymological unfolding of the name , ſometimes by the removing of what 
is oppoſite or contrary , ſometimes by a periphraſtical circumlocution , ſometimes 
by inſtances and examples. And thus by his own confettion, the queſtion is clear- 
cd betwcen us, 

Yet, to ſatisfie him, I will deſcribe them moreformally. To begin with Liber- 
ty. Liberty is a power of the Will, ( or free Agent ) to chooſe or to refuſe, this or that 
indifferently , after deliberation , free from all anteeedent and extrinſecal determination to 
one, EleRion is the proper act of the Wil! ; and without indifferency or indeter- 
mination and deliberation , there can be no clc&ion , which is a conſultative appe- 
tition. And they, and they onely , are ficc Agents, who ( ſuppoſing all things 
be preſent that are requiſite to ation ,) can nevertheleſſ either af , or forbear to att , at 
their own choice : Which deſcription hath already been explained , and ſhall be far- 
ther in due place, 

Secondly, Voluntary or Spontaneous is that , which hath its beginning from an i- 
ward principle , ( that is the Will ) with ſome knowledge of the end, Such are the aQs 
of Children, Fools , and Madmen, whileft they want the uſe of reaſon and the 
ſuddain aRts of paſſionate perſons, whenſoever the violence of their patlion doth 
prevent all deliberation. Such are many aQtions of brute beaſts , as the ſpiders ma- 
king of their Webs to catch flics 3 the birds building of her neſt thercin to Lay her 
egg53 both which proceed fronFan inward principle , with ſome knowledge of the 
end. So then this is the difference between that which is free, and that which is 
voluntary or ſpontaneous 3 that every free a& is alſo a voluntary or ſpontaneous ad, 
but every voluntary or ſpontaneous a& is nota free act, The reaſon is evident, be- 
cauſe no a& is free , except it be done upon deliberation : but many voluntary 0r 
ſpontaneous aGs are done without all deliberation, as the acts of brute beatts, Fook, 


Children , Madmen , and ſome a&s of paſlionate perſons, Secondly , _—_— 
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Liberty but where there is a pollibility towards more than one, and free1om to 
chooſe this or that indifferently. But in all thoſe other kinds of voluntary or ſponta- 
neous as , there 15 an antecedent determination to one, and no indifferency of e- 
1etion.So ſpontaneity 15 412 apperzre of. "ſome objed proceeding either from the rationalor ſon- 
ive Will , either antecedently determined , or n0t determined to one , either upor delibe - 
ration of without deliberation , either with eledion or without elefion. 

The Lalt term is neceſſity 3 He himſelf hath defined neceſſary, to be that which is 


757 


What is neceſ, 


impoſſible to be otherwiſe. Here is a definition without either matter or form , genus ity 


or differentaa , without any thing in it that is eſſential , or {0 much as poſitive, a 
very periphrale or circumlocution, and ( which is worſt ) not convertible or reci- 
procal with the thing defined. Many things may be neceſſary reipeively , which 
are not impothble to be otherwiſe : as to let bloud in a Plurifie 3 a horſe is nece{- 
lary for a long voyage : yet it 15 not impolhble for a man to perform it on foot. 
And on the other ſide , many things are impollible to be otherwiſe , which are not 
neceſſary in that ſenſe wherein we take necellity in this queſtion , as that which is 
neceſſary upon ſcience or preſcience 3 and that which is neceſſary upon condition or 
ſuppoſition. As if Thomas write , then he Lives , Yet neither his writing, nor his 
Living is abſolutely neceſſary. So whatſoever is, when it is, is neceſſarily ſo as it 
is, or impollible to be otherwiſe. None of theſe neceilities have any place in this 
controverlic. None of theſe forts of necellity are oppoſite to true Liberty, By the 
way, T, H. calls this rule Whatſoever is , when it is , is neceſſarily ſo as it is, an old 
fooliſh rule , yet it is delivered by Ariſtotle , and received ever fince in the World vl 
upon his own authority , without ever examining it , or underſtanding it. Satjs 

0 imperio. So then neceſſity ( as it is proper to this queſtion) I conceive may 

thus fitly deſcribed , Neceſſity is a manner or propriety of being , or of ading, where - 
by that which is, or alteth , cannot poſſibly but be and att , nor be or aft otherwiſe than 
i tb , by reaſon of an antecedent extrinſecal and inevitable determination to one, 1 
ofbeing,, or of afing , becauſe there is a double necellity , in eſſendo, & in opora+- 
b, and both conſiderable in this cauſe. That which is neceſſarily , may a& free- 

, 25 God Almighty without himſelf; and that which is freely or contingently , 
s fire kindled by the help of a tinderbox , or by the ſtumbling ofan horſe upon the 
payement of a ſtreet, may a& and burn neceſſarily. Here he may ſee if he pleaſe , 
how necellity and Will , or ſpontaneity may meet together , becauſe that which is 
antecedently and extrinſecally determined to one, may agree well enough with my 
appetite, or the app-tite of anothor : but necethty and Liberty, can never meet 

ether 3 becauſe that which is antecedently and extrinſecally determined to one , 
cannot pollibly be free 3 that is, undetermined to one , nor capable of election, 
which muſt be inter plura , nor a fit ſubject for deliberation. 

He argeth that , ſeeing T ſay neceſſity and ſpontaneity may meet together , he may ſay 
that neceſſity and will may ſtand together. He doth but betray his own ignorance , 
and intolerable boldneſs, to cenſure all the World for that which' he never read 
nor underſtood, We all ſay in like manner , That necellity and Will may ſtand to- 
gether , for Will and Spontaneity are the ſame thing. But necellity and Liberty , 
can never ſtand together. If he will ſhut his cyes againſt the Light, he may ſtumble 
35 often as he pleaſeth. 

He faith , He doth not fear that it will be thought to hot for his Fingers , to ſhew the 
vatity of ſuch words as theſe , intelleQual appetite , conformity of the appetite to the objeF, 
ratimal Will, Eleftive power of the rational Will, Reaſon is the root of Liberty , reaſon 
repreſenteth to the I/ill, Reader, behold once more the unparalleled preſumption 
of this man. Words and terms are not by nature, but by impoſition, And wha 
are fit to impoſe terms of Art, but Artitts, who underſtand the Art ? Thus 
were all theſe terms impoſed. Again, verborum ut 1ummrum , words are as mo-= 
ney is? The moſt current is the belt, This was the current Language of all Schools 
of Learning , which we Learned trom our Tutors and Profeſſours : but a private 
man ſtarteth up , not bred in the Schools , wi1> oppoleth his own authority ta 
the authority of the whole World , and cries down the current coin, that is, ths 
generally received terms of Art z where is his commithon ? What is his reafon? Bee 
cauſe he dot'y not underitand chem < he gueſſeth that they did not underſtand theme 
(elves, 
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ielves. 1s his private underlianding ( which is hilled up to the brim with Prejudice 
and preſurption ) fit to be the publick ſtandard and Scal of other mens capacitice? 
They who will underſtand School! Terms , muſt Learn and Study them ; wh <> 
he never did. Thoſe things that arc excellent and rare, arc always difficult, He 
who ſhall affirm that all the famous Divincs and Philoſophers in the World \ fro 
many ſucceeding Ages did ſpeak nonſenſe, deſerveth to be contemncd, His re. 
ſpc& to weak capacities mult not ſerve his turn : Nul' ſunt ocultiores inſ'die, Cuambe 
que latent in fimulatione officii.. 1t he could ſhew any Author before himſelf, why. 
in theſe terms were not uſed, or wherein his new terms were uſed,it were fomcthir 
There is no Art in the World which hath not proper terms . which rorc under 
ſtand, but they who underſtand that Art. SK 

But ci bono ? If we ſhould be ſo mad to quit all received School-Terms, ang 
diſtintions , and loſe all the advantage which we might reap by the Labours and 
expcrience of ſo many great Wits , What advantage would this be to him ? Nore 
at all at long running. Whatſoever be the terms, the State of the queſtion muii he 
the ſame : And thoſe very reaſons which convince him now in the old Language 
of the Schools, would convince him Likewiſe in the new Language which he de. 
ſireth to introduce, after it was formed and generally underſtood, All the bene. 
fit that he could make of it, would be only a Little time between the ſuppreſlion of the 
one, and the introduttion of the other , wherein he might juggle , and play Hiew 
Pocws,, under the Cloak of Homonomyes and ambiguous exprefhions. And that 
is the reaſon why he is ſo great a friend to definitions, and ſo great an enemy to 
diſtinctions. 

Whereas 1 affirmed that neceſſity of ſuppoſition may conſiſt with true Liberty, he 
objecteth , That all neceſſity is wpon ſyppoſition 3 as the f re burneth neceſſarily , upon ſup- 
poſition that the ordinary courſe of natytre be not hindred by God , for the fire burnt not the 
Three Children in the furnace : And upon ſuppoſition that fewel be put upon it. His 
Suppoſition, if the ordinary courſe of nature be not bindred , is impertinent and de- 
ſiructive to his own grounds. For though it be true , that thoſe things which re 
impothble to the Second cauſes , as to make a Camel go through the eye of a needle 
are all poſſible with God : yet upon his opinion that all things are neceſſary from e- 
ternity , God hath tyed his own hands , and nothing is potlible to God , Which 
is not abſolutely neceſſary and imposfible to be otherwiſe. 

His other inſtance of putting fewel to the fre, is a neceſſary ſuppoſition, to the 
continuance or duration of the fire, but not to the acting or burning of the fre. 
So long as there is fire, it doth and muſt burn, When all requifites to aRion are 
preſent, the Will is free ſtill to chooſe or refuſe. When all things requiſite toaQtion 
are preſent to the fire , it cannot chooſe but burn, and cannat do otherwiſe. 

Thirdly I anſwer, that there is a twofold necefſity upon ſuppoſition 3 the one a 
necesfity upon an antecedent extrinſecal ſuppoſition This cannot conſiſt with 
Liberty , becauſe it implieth an antecedent determination , and the thing ſuppoſed, 
was never in the power of the Agent. The other is a necesſity upon a conſequent 
ſuppoſition , where the thing ſuppoſed is in the power of the free Agent , or de- 
pends upon ſomething , or ſuppoſcth ſomething that is in his power, this is very 
well conſiſtent with true Liberty. As for example , If T. H. do run , then it isne- 
ceſſary, that he moves. This necesſity isno impediment atall to Liberny, becauſe 
the thing ſuppoſed , that is to run or not to run, is inthe power of the free Agent. 
If a mans Will be determined antecedently by extrinſecal cauſes , to chooſe fuch 2 
Woman for his Wife, and her Will to chooſe him for a Husband , then it is necel- 
ſary, that they ele& one another. This necesſity is upon an antecedent ſuppoſition 
and is utterly deſtruive to Liberty , becauſe the determination of the extrinſecal 
cauſes, is not in the power of the free Agent. | 

Laſtly , T. H. his two inſtances of the fire are altogether impertinent. For fiſt, 
The fire is a natural neceſſary Agent 3 and therefore no ſuppoſition , antecedent 0r 
conſequent can make it free. Secondly, Gods hindering the ordinary courle of na- 
ture is an antecedent ſuppoſition, and if the fire were a fxce Agent, it were ſufficient 
to deſtroy the Liberty thereof , as to that a. 

He faith , That it ſeemeth I underſtand not what theſe words free and contingent _ 
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Jeeguſe I put cauſes among thoſe things that operate freely. What doth the man mean ? 
Are not free Agents cauſes ? It they be not, how do they a? 1 underſtand 
theſe words , free and contingent, as they ought to be underſtood 3 and as the 
world hath underſtood them for two Thouſand years. As for his new nick-naming 


of free and contingent Agents, I hecd it not, 


He hath ſhewed , That this Liberty, whereof we treat, is common to brute beaſts , 


and inanimate creatures with man , as well as he could ſhew it, or can ſhew it , or 
ever will be able to ſhew it : that is, juſt as much as he hath ſhewed that the Seca 
burneth. If it were not for this confounding of terms , and a company of trifling, 
homonymies , he would have nothing to ſay or do, 

When a man ( faith he) doth any thing freely, many other concurrent Agents work neceſſarily 
As the man moveth the Sword freely, the Sword woundeth neceſſarily, A tree Agent may 
may have concurrent Agents, hut his inſtance ina Sword is very impertinent, which 
is but an inſtrument, yea m_ inſtrument , and though it have an aptitude in it 
ſelf, from the ſharpneſs and the weight thereof, yet the determination of the acti- 
on, and the cthcacy or cauſation ought to be aſcribed to the principal Agent. The 
Sword did not wound, but the man wounded with the Sword. Admit the Sword 
may be ſaid in ſome ſenle to concur attively to the cutting, certainly it c oncurs one 
ly pasfively to the motion. 

But he would make us believe that the man is nomore active than his Sword,and 
bath no more power to ſuſpend or deny his concurrence, than the Sword, becauſe a man 
doth not move bimſelf , or at lealt , not move himſelf originally. I have heard of ſome 
who held an opinion , that the ſoul of man was but like the winding up ofa watch 
and when the ſtring was run out, the man died, and there the Soul determined. 
But I had not thought before this, that any man had made the body alſo to be like 
a Clock ora Jack , or a Puppet in a Play, to have the original of his motion from 
without it ſelf, fo as to make a man in his animal motion , to be as meer a pasfive 
inſtrument , as the Sword in his hand. If by originally he do underſtand indepen- 
dently, ſo as to ſuppoſe that a man hath his locomotive faculty from himſelf, and 
not from God , we all affirm , That the original of a mans locomotive faculty is 
from God , in whone we live and move and bave our being. But if he underſtand 0- 
iginally, not in relation to the faculty but to the atot moving ( as he muſt mean 
unleſs he mean nonſence) then we 2ffirm,that a man doth move himſelf criginall,and 
defire not to taſt of his Paradoxical Knowledge of motion. It is folly to dilpute with 
ſuch men , and not rather to leave them to their one Phantaltical Chimera's , who 
deny all principles and rulcs of Art , whom an Adverſary cannot drive into greater 
abſurdities , than they do willingly plunge themſelves into. Thus they do on pur- 
poſe put out the Lights , and leave men to fence in the dark ; and then it is all one 
whether a man have $kill at his own weapon or not. 

That he would have contingency to depend upon our knowledge , or rather our ig- 
norance , and not upon the accidental concurrence of cauſes 3 that he confoundeth 
free cauſes, which have power to ſaſpend or deny their concurrence , with contin- 
gent cauſes , which admit onely a pollibility to concur , or not concur, rather out 
out of impotence than power 3 that he maketh free cauſes , whichare principal cau- 
les, to be guided by inferiour and inſtrumental cauſes 3 as if a man ſhould fay, that 
aman is guided by the Sword in his hand, and not the Sword by the man , deſerves 
n0 other anſwer , but contempt or pity, that a man ſhould fo poylon his intelle- 
Quals, and intangle himſelf in his own errours, 

Such another miſtake is his argument to prove that contingent cauſes could not 
have concurred other wiſe than they did, I know not whether more pedantical or 
ridiculous. For I conceive not ( faith he ) bow when this runneth this way, and that 
awther , they can be ſaid to concur , that is, run together, Whereſoever there are di- 
vided paxtics, as in a Court or a Camp, or a Corporation , he who concurreth 
with one party , doth thereby deſert the other. 

Concerning his inſtance of the necc{lity of caſting Ambs-ace , If he can ſhew that 
the caſter , was antecedently necellitated to calt, ſo that he could not polhibly, have 
denied his concurrence, and to caſt ſo ſoon , fo that he could not pollibly have ſul- 
pended his concurrence , and to caſt juſt with ſo much force , ſo that he could not 
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pollibly havc uſed more torce or leſs force , and to caſt into that table , and that ye. 
ry individual place, ( it may be whileſt he winked , or looked another way ) If; 

it he can ſhew that all thele contingent accidents were abſolutely predetermined 

and that it was not at all in theCafters power to have done otherwile than they yiq 
then he hath brought contingency under the jurisdiction of fate, But if he {aj ;? 
any one "of theſe , ( all men fee that he muſt fail in all of theſe } then 1 may haye 
leave to teW him, that his caſting of ambs-ace , hath loſt him his game, 

But now Reader, I defire thee to obſerve his anſwer, and to ſec him plainly yield 
the cauſe. Though the Subje&t | ambs ace ] be mean and contemptible , yet it 
yieldeth thee light enough to ſee what notorious triflers theſe are. Thus he (ith 
The ſuſpending of the Caſters concurrence, or altering of his force,and the like accidents, ſerve 
not to take away the neceſſity of ambs-ace , otherwiſe than by making a neceſſity of deux. 
ace , or ſome other caſt that ſhall be thrown. This is ingeniouſly anſwered , 1 a5; n- 
more ofhim. He confeſſeth , that the Caſter might have ſuſpended his concurrence 
or have altered his force , or the accidents might have fallen out otherwiſe than 
they did. And that if theſe alterations had happened , as they might have hap- 
pened , then there had bcen as great a necellity of dewx;ace , or ſome other calt, as 
thcre was cf ambs-ace : where he ſaith , that the alteration of the accidents ſerveyh 
z20t t0 take away the neceſſity of ambs-ace , otherwiſe than by making a neceſſity of deux-ace 
er ſome other ct , he contefſeth , that by making a necethty of deux-ace , or forme 
other cafi, they might ſerve to take away the necetlity of Ambs-ace. What is now 
become of his antecedent determination, of all things to one from eternity? and of 
the abſolute impolhbility that any event ſhould come to paſs otherwile than it doth, 
It this be all his nccesſity, it is no more thana necesſity upon ſuppoſition, where the 
thing ſuppoſed was in the Agents power : and where the contrary determinationby 
the Agent being ſuppoſed, the event muſt neceſſarily have been otherwiſe. And 6 
he is come unwittingly under the prote&ion of that old fooliſh rule , which even 
now he renounced, whoſoever is, when it is , is neceſſarily ſo as it is. | 

I ſaid moſt truely, That that is not the queſtion which he makes to be the queſtion 
For although at ſome times he affent to the right ſtating of the «queſtion, yet at 0- 
ther times , like a man that doth not underſtand himſelt , he varieth quite from it, 
And in the placcof an abſolute antecedent necesfity, he introduceth a conſequent 
hypothetical necesfity. As we have ſeen even now in the caſe of Ambs-ace : and 
where he argueth from preſcience; and where he reaſoneth thus , That whichſhall be, 
ſhalibe; as if the manner how it ſhould be, were not material:and where he maketh de- 
liberation and perſwaſion to determin the will. All theſe do amount to nomore than 
a necesſity upon ſuppoſition. The queſtion is as much or more of the Liberty of do- 
ing what we will, as willing what we will, But he makes it to be onely of 
willing. 

He — octedeth like another Fehu, He that cannot underſtand the difference between 
free to do , if he will, and free to will , is not fit to hear this controverſie diſtuted, much 
left to be a Writer in it. Certainly , 1 think he meaneth himſelf, tor he neither, under- 
ſtandeth what free is , nor what the will is. A bowl hath as much free-will as he , 
the bowl is as much an Agent as he , neither of them according to his opinion, do 
move themſelves originally. The bias is as much to the bowl , as his will is to him. 
The bias is determined to theone , ſo is his will. The bowl doth not bias1t elf, 
no more hath he the government of his own will, but the outward cauſes. It is 
not the fault of the bowl , if it have too much bias, or too little bias, but his fault 
that biaſt it : Sv if he chooſe evil, it is not his fault , but the cauſes which biaſt 
him over much, or over little, or on the wrong fide. And this is all his freedom 3 
a determinate propenſionto one fide, without any posfibility to incline the other 
way. As a man that is nailed toa poſt, is frce to lay his ear to it. Then as Di 
ogenes called a difplumed cock , Platos man , a living creature with twofeet, without 
feathers : So I may call a bow] Mr. Hobs his Free-Agent. ; 

And yct he gloricth in this filly diftintion , and hugs himfelf for the invention 
of it. Tt is true, very few bave learned from Tutours , that a man is not free t0 wil, not 
do they find it much in books, Yea , when I call Shepherds , Poets, Paſtours , Do- 


ours , and all mankind to bear witneſs for Liberty , he anſwereth, That _ 
t 
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the Byſhop, nor they, ever thought 08 thts queſtion, lt he make much ot his own inventt- 
on, Idonot blame him , thc infant will nut Live long before it be hifſed out of the 
world. In all my Lite I ncver ſaw a Little empty boat bcar fo great a ſail , as if 
he mcant tO toOW the World after 1m : but when the Sun is at the Lowetl, it makes 
the Longeſt ſhadows. Take notice ( by the way ) that his freedom is ſuch a free- 
dom , as none of mankind . trom the Shepherd to the Doour , ever dreamed of 
before himſelf This vain unprofitable diltinction, which wounds himſelf and his 
cauſe more than his adverſary , and leaves him open to the blows of every one that 
will vouchate to aſſault him , which contradict both the truth and it ſelf , hath 
been twice taken away already in a voider , ( whither I refer the Readcr ) and 
ought not , like twice lodden Coleworts, to have been ſerved up again in Triumph 
ſo quickly,upon his ſingle authority, and betore this Treatiſe be ended. ſhall mect with 
it again tO ſome purpolc.l wonder whether he do never caſt away a thought upon the 

r Woman that was drowned by miſchance , wheſe dead body, whilit her ncigh- 
bours ſought for down the river , her husband , who knew her conditions better 
than they , adviſed them to {eek up the river 3 for all her Life long ſhe loved to 
be contrary to all others, and he preſumed ſhe would ſwim againſt the (tream being 
dead, Is it not hard, th athe who will not allow to other men any dominion over 
themſelves, or their own ads, will himſelf needs uſurp an Univerſal Empire over 
the wills and underſtandings of all other men, 

Ir it not freedom enough ( laithhe ) unleſs a mans will have power over bis will , and 
that bis will muſt have another power within it , t0 do voluntary as ? His errour pro- 
ceederh from the confounding of voluntas and volitio , the faculty of the will , and 
the a@t of willing. Not Long attcr he reiterateth his miſtake , taxing me for ſaying 
that our wills are in our power, adding , that through ignorance T dete6 the ſame fault 
in $t, Auſtin. It he mean my ignorance to miſtake St. Auſtin , Let St. Auſtin him- 
fif be Judge, voluutas igitur noſtra nec voluntas efſet niſi eſſet in noſtra poteſtate , &c, 
Therefore our will ſhould not be our will, unleſi it were in our power. Becauſe it is in 
wr power ,, it 1s free t0 us , for that is not free to us which is not in our power, &c. 
Ifhe mean that it is an errour in St. Aſtin, he ſheweth his infolenceand vain glory. 
Ifthis be an errour in him, it is an errour in all the reſt of the Fathers 3; I will not 
hate him one of them in this cauſe, Mr. Calvin ( whom he citcth ſometimes in 
this Treatiſe ) profeſſeth , that he will not differ a ſyllable from St, Auſtin ; 1 do 
not ſay in this queſtion of natural necellity or Liberty, which no man then doubted 
of, but even in that higher queſtion of the concurrence of grace with free will. So 
here is neither errour in St. Aſtin , nor ignorance in me. 

Whereas I demanded thus; If whatſoever a man doth and willeth be predetermin- 
ed to one preciſely and inevitably , to what purpoſe is that power whereof T, H. 
ſpeaketh, to do if be will, and not to do it he will, which is never deduced into a&t 
indifferently and in wtramque partem , and conſequently fruſtraneous? Heanſwereth : 
that all thoſe things may be brought t0 paſi, which God bath from eternity predetermined. 
In good time 3 he might as well ſay , that God hath given man a Liberty to both 
parts, to do or not todo, to choole or to refuſe , and yet hath limitted him pun- 
Qually and preciſely to one part 3 which is a pure contradiction, to give him choice 
of two , and yet reſtrain himto one. 

He addeth , that though the will be neceſſitated , yet the doing what we will is Liber- 
ty: Yes, it is the Liberty of a bowl, it is his mock Liberty, but it is no Wiſemans 
Liberty, where all deliberation is vain, and all clecion is impollible. 

I argued thus, if a man be free to act, he is much more free to will , becauſe 
quod efficit tale, illud magis eſt tale, To which he an{wereth with an ignorant jeer , 
As if be ſhould ſay , if 1 make him angry , then 1 am more angry. Pardon me, I will 

e him from this fear 3 I ſce nothing in him that ſhould move a man to anger, but 
rather to pity. That Canon holdeth onely in caufis per ſe , ſach cauſes as by nature 
or the intention of the free Agent , are properly ordained to produce that effe& 
ſuch as his outward cauſes arez ſuppoſed by him to be , in the determination of the 
will, And therefore my inſtance was proper , not in cawſis per accidens , where the 
efe@ is not produced naturally , or intentionally , but accidentally , as in his ri- 

Kulous inſtance. 
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My Laft Argument , which he vouchafeth to take notice of , was this ; If the 
will be determined , then the writing is determined : and then he ought not to 
he may Write,but he mult Write. His an{wer is,T: followeth that be muſt Write;but i; fi. 
eth not that T ought to ſay, be muſt writezunleſi he would have me ſay more than 1 know as þ. 
himſelfdoth.W hat poor crotchets are theſe, unworthy of a man that hath any thing of 
reality in him ? as if my argument did regard the ſaying of it , and not the thing it 
{clE1t it follow preciſely that he muſt Write , then he hath no treedom in atramy, 
partem, either to Write,or not to Write, then he is no more free to do, than tg will; 
both which are contrary to his afſertion. 

1 demanded , if a mans will be determined witho;:1 vis will , Why We do ask him 
Whethcr he Will do ſuch a thing, or not? His anſwer is, becauſe we deſire to hwow, 
But he wholly miſtaketh the ſcope of the queſtion. The Emphaſis Lyeth not in the 
Word we, but in the Word his; how it is his will ? For it his Will be determined hy 
natural cauſes without his Will, then it is the Will of the cauſes, rather than his 
own WIll. 

According ro , 1 demanded farther z why We do repreſent reaſons to men, Why We do intreat 

T. H. his prin- them ? He anſwercth , becanſe we think to makg them bave the will they have not, $g 

ciples all per- he teacheth us, Firſt, that the Will is determined by a neceffary influence of naty- 

(waſlons are 12] cauſes and then prateth of changing the Will, by advice and moral perſwa- 

_ fions. Let him advice the Clock to ſtrike ſooner or latter than it is determined h 
the weight of the plumb,, and motion of the Wheels. Let him difſwade the plants 
from growing , and fee how much it availeth. He iaith the Will doth Will as #e- 
ceſſarily as the fire burneth. Then let him intreat the hire to leave burning at hisre- 
queſt, But thus it falleth out with them who cannot, or will not, diſtinguiſh be- 
eween natural and moral cfhcacy. 

I asked then , Why do We blame Free-Agents ? fince no man blameth fire for 
burning, Citics, nor accuſeth poiſon for deſtroying men. Firſt, he returneth an an- 

We can blame {wer , Ve blame them becauſe they do not pleaſe w. Why ? may a man blame every 

no man juſtly thing that doth not pleaſe his humour ? Then I do not wonder why T. H. is ſoapt 
to blame others without cauſe. So the Schollar may blame his Maſter for corre&- 
ing him deſervedly for his good. So he who hath a vitious Stomack may blame 
healthful food. So a Lethargical perſon may blame his beſt friend for cndeavour- 
ing to ſave his Life, - 

And now having ſhot his bolt , he begins to exarnin the caſe , Whether blaming be 
any more than ſaying the thing blamed is ill or imperſc ? Yes , moral blame is much 
more , it is an imputation of a fault, If a man be born blind or with oneeye, we 
do not blame him for it : but if a man have Loſt his ſight by his intcmperance, We 
blame him juſtly. He inquireth , May not we ſay , a lame horſe is lame? Yes, but 
you cannot blame the horſe for it, if he was lamed by another without his own 
fault. May not a man ſay one is a fool or @ kyave ( faith he ) if be be ſo, though he could 
not belp it ? If he made himſelf a Sot , We may blame him, though it he be a ſtark 
Sot, We loſe our Labour. But if he were born a natural Idiot , it were both in- 
jurious and ridiculous to blame him for it. Where did he Learn, that, s marmay 
be a knave , and cannot help it ? Or that Knavery is impoſed inevitably upon a man 
without his own fault ? If a man put fire to his neighbours houſe , it is the fault of 
the man , not of the fire.He hath confeſſed formerly that, a man ought not to be pu- 
wiſhed but for crimes, the reaſon is the very ſame that he ſhould not be blamedfor do- 
ing that which he could not poſlibly leave undone 3 no more than a Servant whom 
his Maſter hath chained to a pillar , ought not to be blamed for not waiting at his 
elbow. No chain is ſtronger than the chain of fatal deſtiny is ſuppoſed to be. 

That piece of eloquence which he thinks I borrowed From Tyly, was in truth 
taken immediately out ofSt. Awſtine,who applieth it muſt properly to this cauſe now 

A Lame com* in queſtion, He urgeth , That a man might as well ſay , that no man halteth which ca! 
pariſon, not chuſe buthalt , asfay , That noman ſinneth in thoſe things, which he cannot 
ſhun 3 for what is fin but balting ? This isnot the firſt time that he hath co1 tradicted 
himſelf; Before he told us , that there can be no puniſhment but for crimes that might 
have been left undone : Now he telleth us, that aman may fin, who cannot chuſe but fin 3 


Then fin is not a puniſhable crime. He might evenas well fav , thatthere is n0 ſuc 
thing 
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thing a5 fin in the World z or it there be, that God is the authour of it . Reader, 
wholover thouart , if thou reverence God , eſchew ſuch doGtrines. His compari- 
{on of halting 15 frivolous and impertinent. Halting is not againſitheeternal rule of 
Gods jullice , 45 ſinningis. Neither doth a man chuſe his halting freely ,ac he doth 
is finning- 

oo the Sackfion of his Animadverſions upon Num. 3. there is nothing thatis 
new , but that he is pleaſed to play with a wooden toppe: He calleth my argument trom 
Zenves cudgelling ot his man, a wooden argument . Let him chuſe whether I ſhall call 
hisa wooden , Or a boyilh compariſon, I did never meet with a more unfortunate 
:ntancer then he is. He ſhould produce an inſtance of natural Agents, and he pro- 
luceth an inſtance of voluntary Agents. Such are the boyes that whip his wooden toppe. 
He ſhould produce an inſtance ofa natural determination; fo he athrmeth , that the 
will is determined and he produceth an inſtance of a violent determination, for ſuch 
«the motion of his toppe I hope he doth not mean that the will iscompelled ; if he 
do ,he may ſtring itup with the reſt of his contradidtions. 

Bath not he brought his hogs to a faire market, when God hath created him 2 
treeman, a noble creature , to make himſelfe like a wooden toppe 3 Deſerveth not 
he to be moved as the toppe, is with a whip, until he confeſſe his errour,and acknow- 
ledge his own liberty ? It this wooden toppe ſhould chance to it T. H, on the 
ſhinnes , I defire ro know whom he would accuſe: The toppe ? That were as mad 
apart, as it is inthe dog to run after the ſtone and bite it,never looking at the manwho 
did throw it. What then ſhould he accuſe, the boyes that whipped the toppe? No, that 
were equally ludibrious , ſeeing the boyes are as much necetlitated zand to uſe his 
own phraſe, as much /aſþt to what they do by the cauſes , as the toppe is by the boyes. 
$ he may fit down patiently and at laſtthink uponhis liberty which he had abandon- 
:d,and it the cauſes will give him leave , get a ue to heale his broken ſhinn, 

Such an unruly thing as this toppe, which he fancieth, is he himſelf, ſometimes 
litating errours , ſometimes writing paradoxes, ſometimes juſtling out Metaphy- 
icks , ſometimes wounding the Mathematicks 3 And ina word, troubling the world, 
ad diſordering all things, Logick , Philoſophy , Theology , with his extravagant 
conceits. And yet he is offended that men will go about to keep poſſellion oftheir 
ancient Principles againſt his upſtart innovations, and is ready to implead them 
(with that quarrelſome Roman ) becauſe they would not receive his weapon fair- 
ly with their whole bodies. It were a much more Chriftain contemplation to elevate 
histhoughts from this wooden toppe , tothe organical body of a man, wherein he 
may find God an hundred times , from the external form or figure of the one, 
which affords it onely an aptitude to move and turn, to the internal and 
ſubſtantial form of the other , which is the ſubordinated beginning of animal mo- 
tion , fromthe turning of histoppe , which is ſo ſwift , that it prevents thediſcovery 
of the ſharpeſt eyc-ſight , and ſcemeth to ſtand Rock ſtill, to the eternity of God 
where motion and reſt do meet together,or all motion is ſwallowed ap into reſt. Laſtly 
from theſe boyes, who hold the top up by their continued laſhings, to the infinite 
power of an almighty God, who is both the procreating and conſerving cauſes of all 
our life, being, and motion, and to magnihe him tor his wonderful workes, wherc- 
in he hath manifeſted to the World his own power and Wiſdom. 

Theſe Animadverſions will produce no great trouble either to me or the Reader.l 
did demonſtrate in this Section the difference betwen liberty of exerciſe or contradi- 
Qion , and liberty of ſpecification or contrariety , He only takes notice of it , and 
calls it Jargon and fo without one word more, ſhaketh hands and withdraweth 
himſelfe, 

Ifaid it was a rule in art, that homonymozs words, or words of a double or doubt- 
full ignificaton , ought firſt to be diſtinguiſhed , that Diſputants may underſtand one 
another rightly , and not beat the air to no purpoſe. 

I ſhewed out of the Scriptures, that the Word Liberty or freedom , was ſuch an 
ambiguous Word , and ſhew:d farther what this Liberty is, whereof We diſpute : 
a Liberty from neceſhtation or determination to oneby extrinſecal cauſes, Hecon- 


feſſerh , that this is the queſtion 3 adding , That be wnderſtandeth nor bow ſuch a Li- T.M. his deep 
berty can be, Then what rew3incd but to go to onr proofs ? Yer hers he raiſcth a skil in Logick 
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ſtorm of Words upon the by , and foameth out his own diſgrace. He denieth m5; 
there is any ſuch rule of Art. T am ſure ( faith he ) wot in the Art of reaſon, whicl 
men call Logick; And all Logicians are ſure of the contrary, who give not onely = 
but many ſuch rules, in treating of ſimple terms , of complex terms , of fallacies 
They teach that an ambiguous term before is be diſtinguiſhed ſignifies nothing ; that X 
cannot be placed in any predicament \ that it cannot be defined nor divided : anq they 
give this. general rule , DiſtenFio vocis ambigue prima fit in omni rerum confideratione 
Either this man never read one Word of Logick inhis Lite , or it is moſt 6+... 
how pride hath defaced all Logical notions out of his mind. 

He telleth us, that the ſignification of an ambiguous Word may be rendered per- 
ſpicuous by a definition. But Logicians teach us better , that it cannot be degneq 
before it be diſtinguiſhed. How thould a man define he knoweth not what > Sup- 
poſe Iſhould ask him the definition of a degree, Can he or any man define a degrec 
before they know what degree is to be dehned ? whether a degree in the Heavens 
or a degree in the School, or a degree of Conſanguinity,, or a degree of Compari. 
ſon? He may as well detine a crab before he know whether it be a Crab-fiſh, of + 
Crab-fruit. The definition and the thing defined , are the fame thing, But am. 
biguous words have ſeveral ſignitications , which cannot be of the ſame thing, 

His definition of Liberty is this 3 Liberty is the abſence of external impediments 1, 
motion. Betore I have done , I ſhall make him out of Love with his definitions, 
Liberty is an abſence ;, If Liberty be an abſence, then Liberty is nothing , for an 
abſence is nothing in the nature of thingsz but a meer privation. A abſence 
impediments ; Impediments may take away the Liberty of execution , not the Li- 
berty of cleion. There may be true Liberty, where there are impediments : and 
there may be no impediments, yet without Liberty, An abſence of outward impedi- 
ments: and why of outward impediments ? may not inward impediments with- 
hold a man from aCting freely as well as outward ? may not a fit of ſickneſs keey 
a man at home, as well as a ſhower of rain ? A man may be free, and a freely, not- 
withſtanding impediments, Many impediments are vincible : A man may go out 
of his houſe though there be a great Logg laid at his door. Laſtly an abſence of 
impediments to motions. Ele&ionis the moſt proper intrinſccal act of Liberty, which 
may be without local motion. 

I durſt not ſtile my poor deſcription by the name of a d&nition. Yet it ſet down 
the right nature of Liberty , and ſhewed what was the difference between us. His 
definition hath nothing to do with Liberty, and commeth not near our queſtion by 
twenty furlongs. 

Our controverſie is, whether the will be antecedently determined by extrinſc- 
cal cauſes : we have nothing to do with impediments of motion, But to let him 
ſee the vanity of his definitions , I will demonſtrate out of them , that the moſt 
neceſſary Agents are free Agents, and the moſt free Agents neceſſary Agents , that 
the will is free, and neceflity is Liberty. Firlt, when a ſtone falleth from a ſiceple 
to the ground , or when a fire burneth , there is an abſence of all external impe- 
diments to motion: yet by his own confethion , theſe are not free , nor ſo much as 
voluntary , but natural neceſſary ations. The ſtone falleth neceſſarily, not freely. 
The fire burneth neceſſarily , not freely. So his definition fitteth a neceſſary Agent 
as well as a free Agent. On the other fide, he detineth neceſſary to be that which 
is impoſſible to be otherwiſe, But by his doCtrine, it is impollible for any free or vo- 
luntary Agent to be otherwiſe than it is, or a& otherwiſe than it doth, There- 
fore by his detinition , all ſree and voluntary Agents are neceſſary Agents. Second- 
ly, if an abſcnce of external impediments to motion, be a true definition of Liber- 
ty, then the will is free, for the will hath no external impediment to motion, 
External impediments may hinder ation , not cle&tion, which is the proper at 
of the W1l/. 

Laſily , by his definition , Liberty it ſelf is neceſlity , and neceſlity is Liberty, as 
is made evident thus. The abſence of outward impediments to motion is the deti- 
nition which he giveth of Liberty , and therefore muſt be reciprocal or convertible 
w:th Liberty it ſelf, But necetlity is much more an abſence of outward impedi- 
ments to motion. For if there were any impediments, that could hinder ” on 
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1uhonofthe cticct , there could be no nccetlity. Thus he contoundeth all things 
with his definitions, free Agents , *with neccefſary Agents ,and neceſſary Agents, 
with free Agents: necellity it ſelt with liberty, and liberty with necettity : and now 
karning is well rctormed. ; 

Heis diſpleaſed at me tor calling him a particular man, at if (ſaid he) Tor any other 
war an whiverſall man ; and he conceivcth that I mean a privat man. | mean as I 
write : a particular man 15 not oppoſed tO au univerſal man, but to mankind, though 
he maketh his City,to be a kind of univerſal man. My meaning, was, a particular man, 
that is,not a church,not aCouncil,not {o much asa company of men, but one ſingle man, 
and it may bc, an handful of his ſeduced diſciples, There is neither a Church, nor a 
Council , nor a company of men, butthey may juſtly challeng more reſpe& than 
one ſingle man , 4 

Here - boaſteth of his conſtant meditations That he hath done allmoſt nothing elſe but t9 
meditate upon this and other natural queſtions.Still he torgettcth EpiQerus his rule,thatthe 
ſheep ſhould not brag howmuchit hath eaten. It hehad medicated toany great purpoſe, 
we ſhould have found it in his works. For my part,j do neither belicve, thathe hath 
much ſpare time from other imployments, to beſtow upon his meditations, Nor that 
private meditation, without making uſe of the ſtudies and experience of other men, is 
ſo ready a way to attain to perfetion in ſuchhidenlearning.Ithe had ſpent all his time 
inmeditating how to becomea good Phyſitian, and hath never read a line of Hippo- 
eater or Galen , or any other learned Author the meaneſt of which , had more 
knowledge , than he is able to attain unto with all his meditation , during his 
whole Lite , What would ithave availed him ? facile eft inventis addere , It is much 
aker to top a ſtately cdifice,than to build it uptrom the very foundation.Laſtly, 1 do 
not believe that he was capable of meditation , upon thoſe high ſubjects , which he 
never underſtood , as appearcth plainly by his Writings. How ſhould a blind man 
pdge of Colours ? 

Yet he will not give over, until he have had another fling againſt School-terms , 
kecauſe he findeth it eaſier to cenſure , than either to confute or underſtand. He 
hath been anſwered formerly , and ſhall receive a farther anſwer in due place. For 
the preſent, 1 ſhall onely put him in mind of two ſayings, - the one of Scaliger , 
les didattice rudibus ingeniis acerbe , delicatis ridicule ſunt , Terms of Art deviſed 
for inſtrultion,, are unpleaſant to Palates not exerciſed in them, and ridiculous to nice and 
delicate ears, There is a double perſpicuity, the one vulgar to common people, the 
the other more intellectual to Artiſts, Ir vulgar appellations ( faith Ariſtotle ) we are 
to ſpeak, as the Common-people , but in terms of. Art , we are to follow the moſt approved 
Artiſts. 

- asketh with that patience T can bear Martin Luther and Philip Mclan&hon : 
ſpeak againſt School Theology , whereot he giveth ſome inſtances , but without citing 
the places. So he muſt receive an anſwer without peruſing of them. If they have 
condemned all Schoolmen and School Learning , it is for him to defend them, not 
for me.For if they did fo, I ſhould not much value their judgement in that particyu- 
lar, But I do not believe that any who made fo great uſe of School-learning, , did 
condemn all School-men in general. Luther ſtinted his accuſation to under 300 
years. It may well be , that in that time ſome School-men, in ſome queſtions 
were too Licentious. But T. H. condemneth not onely the men, but the Learning, 
al their grounds , all their terms, and more particularly in this very queſtion ofthe 
Liberty of the Will , he ccnſureth and contemneth all Fathers, Philoſophers , and 
Clatfick Writers, I trow , Martine Luther and Philip Melan&hon did not ſo. 

He pleadeth, That he doth not call all School learning Fargon, but that which they ſay in 
defence of untruths; and eſpecially in the maintenance of the free will | believe he hath read 
very Little School-learning , cither upon that ſubject , or any other if he have, we 
find very little fruit of it in his Writings.Butit that be his quarrel againſt the School- 
men , for maintaining, of freedom of will from antecedent and extrinſecal neceifi- 
tation in natural as, if he will ſtand to authorities, I am contented to joyn iſſue 
with him , that not onely all the School-men, all Fathers , Philofophers, and Claſ- 
ſick Writers were propugners of this freedom or liberty of will, and particularly his 
' two - witneſſes , whoſe words he citeth in this place, Lither and Melanithoy, 
Where 
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whereot the tormer faith ;, That he and tus party Jpeak, undiſcreetly , and the othe 
( that is, Meclan@hon ) calleth his opinion of univerſall neceſlity , a Manicheay epininy 
and an horrible lie. 
Caſtigations in this fifth Scion there are no Animadverſions, and ſo there is no need of 
wpon the A- Caſtigations. ; ; 
nimadverſi- There is no occaſion offered to make any long ſtay upon this ſubject. I produced 
ons, Num.s. three places of Scripture to prove. That men have liberty , or power of eleQion, 
Caſtigations He anſwered , That men are neceſſutated they chooſe by antecedent cauſes. I took aws 
upon the A- this anſwer three wayes. Firſt by reaſon. To this he is filent. Secondly by inſtance; 
rimadverſi- Thirdly by the texts themſelves To this he rejoyneth. That theſe texts and inſtance; 
ons Num.6- do onely prove , that a man is free to do if be will , which be denieth not, But they do net 
prove that be is free to will, And in the ſecond inſtance , The Seniour of the meſ; 
\ chooſeth what be bath an appetite to,, but he chooſeth nor his appetite. This is all hean. 
{wereth. X 
Anſ. tothe ſtat This diſtin&tion hath been already ſufficiently refuted , as contradiQory tohis Owne 
| —— ons grounds , which do as much necellitate a man to do, as to will. Secondly , 2; 
C ” Num 1,3, unprofitable , the necellity of willing being much more ſubject and obnoxious ty 
def. Num-3 all thoſe blows , and all thoſe adſurdities, which flow from fatall deſtiny , than the 
Feedom todo neceſſity of doing. Thirdly as contrary to the ſenſe , and meaning of the whole 
a 5g world. Fourthly as contrary to the Scriputres. Laſtly , I have demonſirated the 
to wil» a vain unreaſonableneſſe of his compariſons between the intelleQuall and ſenſitive appetite 
diſtin&tion both as it is a cotnpariſon ,Theologia Symbolica non eft argumentativa. As alſo asitis an 
inference from the leſſer to the greater negatively. 

Now I add, That that gloſſe is accurſed,, which doth corrupt the text , as thisgloſſe 
of his doth , That a mans free to do if he will , but not free to will, EleQion is 
that very thing which he faith is not free , that isthe appettiez and it is thus define], 
Elefio eſt appetitus rei preconſiderate, EleQion is an appetite offome thing, that hathbeen 
predeliberated of. But the texts alleadged do demonſirate that to chooſe or eled is 
free, undetermined to one. Thereof they do demonſtrate that it is not free onely 
to do, but much more to will or to chooſe. It is in the huſbands choice , either toefts- 
bliſhed the vow of bis wife , or t0 make it voide. Hereis a liberty of contradiQion orof 
exciciſe. Again, chooſe ye this day whom ye will ſerve, whether the gods of your fa- 
thers , or the gods of the Amorites, and I offer thee three things , chooſe the which of 
them Tſhall do. ere is a liberty of contrariety or ſpecification. And in all thoſe places 

Nnm 3014 hercisa liberty of election , to will, todeſire, to chooſetheir own appetite. 
Foſh. 2415 Secondly, the ſameis demonſtrated from the definition of free will , tobe a free 
2 Sam 24 12 power of chooſing one thing before another, or accepting or rejeing the ſame thing indifſer- 
ently.gtven to the intellefuall nature for the glory of god,zn order to ſome end, But all theſe 
—_ me alledged,and many more do attribute unto the willa power of chooſing one 
thing beforc another,or «t accepting or rejetingthe ſame thing indifferently: Therefore 
all theſe texts do demonſtrate that the will of man isfree,not onely todoif he will,but 
to will, that is, to chooſe, or to elect. Whereſoever, whenſoever and howlſoever the 
| will a&eth , it is volition , but eleCtion is the proper formal a& of the will, asit 
is free. And itis altogether impoſſible there ſhould be any eleQion , without a 
freedom to will. The will imployeth the underſtanding to conſider of the moſt conve- 
nient means toattain ſome defired end. The underſtanding doth return its judge- 
ment, Whichis like a bill preſented tothe King by the two houſes, The will is 
free either to ſuſpend its az or deny its approbation with [z volonte's adviſera, 
The will will adviſe better , or elſe to conſent , with la volonte le vent, the will 
approveth it, which conſent*to the judgment of the underſtanding is properly 
election , as it were the concluſion ofa practical Syllogiſm, an intelleQive appetite, 
oran appetitive intelect. 
If a great Prince ſhould offer to his poor ſubje@ three diſtin gifts & bid him take 
his choice of them, having underhand given away two of them bcfore toanother 
fromhim , Wereit not an abuſe, and a meer mockery ? God offered David in like 
manner his choice of three things I offer thee three things , chooſe which of them 1 
ſe:1l do, Did God openly offer to David the free choice of three things, and had 


ſecretly determined that two of them ſhould never be ? Far be this from God. E- 
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ſpecially to do it (o (criouſly , and with ſuch folemn protettations, as I call Heaven 
ad Earth this day to record againſt you , that Thave ſet before you Life and Death, bleſ- 

and curſing, therefore chooſe Life that both thou and thy ſeed may Live.Can any man 
ho hath but ſo much reverential fear of of God,as a Grain Multard ſeed, which 
« the Leaſt of ſeeds , harbour ſuch an unworthy thought in his breaſt , that truth 
ſelf ſhould be guilty of ſuch grols dithmulation ? Ir is a decided cauſe in Law, 
that he who hath granted to another Liberty of ele&ion, cannot before his election 
diſpoſe of that which he hath granted away to another. He who hath a right to e- 
l&, if he choole an unworthy perſon, by the ſentence of the Law forfeits his right 
to ele, for that turn, Why (o, it he was necethtated without his will to chooſ: 
x he did ? We ay truly ,conlent taketh away errour, That man is not wronged , 
who conſents to his own wrong:how fo,ithis conſent be againſt or without his own 
will ? If the Will be not. free but neceffitated , then nothing is unlawful. That 
which s not Lawful by tbe Law , neceſſity maketh Lawful.ſn caſe not onely of abſo- 
lute , but even of extream necethity , weum and tum ceaſeth , and that which 0- 
therwiſe had been plain thett, becometh juſt, He who n:cefhtateth all events , 
eakech fin out of the World. 

One of my inſtances was in the eleGion of the King of the Romans , to which 
he anſwereth as formerly , That the eleQors are free to name whom they will, but not 
free to will, If they be not free to will , then they are not free to elect , for cle- 
&ion is the proper formal a&t of the Will 3 and then the electors are no eleors. 
There is one contradiction. Neither are they free to name whom they will indiffer- 
ently , if they be d- termined neceſſarily and antecadently to name one. Polli- 
bility of more than one, and a preciſe determination to one , ( that is, may name 
nd muſtname, ) are Likewiſe contradiQories in adjefo, This is not all: We ſee 
by the Golden Bull what care there is to bring the eleQors together to Frankefort , 
1nd to ſecure them there, Every one of them muſt take a ſolemn oath upon the Go- 
fpel of St, Fohn , that according to his Faith which he oweth to God and the Roman 

ire , 10 the beſt of bis diſcretion and underſtanding , be will chooſe | volo eligere ] 
o the belp of God a King of the Romans, that is, fit for it , and give bis voice and 
we without all pat , ftipend , prrice , or pu And it they do not accord aQually 
within thirty days , they are thenceforth to have nothing but bread and Water un- 
tl they have made their elecion. If it was antecedently determined by extrinſecal 
cauſes who ſhould be choſen, and no other: What needed all this trouble and charge 
to ſo many great Prince, when they mightas well have ſtayed at home, and have ſee 
ſeven ordinary Burgers to have drawn Lotts for it? Do men uſe to ſwear to chooſe 
that which ( it may by ) is not in their power to chooſe, and to refuſe that which 
( whichit may be ) is not in their power to refuſe. The belly is a vehement oratour 
but if it be abſolutely determined whom they muſt chooſe, and when, they might 
25 vell givg them moſel , Wine, and the belt meat the Country affords, as bread and 
Water. Here we have expreſly volo eligere, I will chooſe, which is as much as 
tofay , volo welle, I Will I will : which Phraſe T, H. eſteemeth an abſurd Speech : 
But Fulins Scaliger thought otherwiſe, Dicimus & vere, E* ex omnium gentium con 
ſenſu, volo velle. The very words cum adjutorio Dei , With the belpof God , might 
teach them that God is neither the total cauſe, nor the determining cauſe of mans 
eeQion. 

Laſtly, This diſtinQion- maketh T. H, worſe than the Stoicks themſelves, 
or the Stoicks together with their fate , did alſo maintain the Freedom of the will, 
And as we find in many Authors, both theirs and ours, did not ſubje& the Soul of 
man, nor the will of man to the rigid dominion of deſtiny. The Stoicks ſubftra- 
Red ſome cauſes , and ſubjeRed others to neceſhty. And among thoſe which they 
would not have to be under neceſhty, they placed the will of man, Leſt it ſhould 
ſeem not to be free, if it were-ſubjeQed to neceflity. Chryſippus made two forts of 
cauſes which did necetlitate ayd compel all things, except the will of man, and ad- 
juvantcauſes, as objes , which did onely excite and allure. Theſe ( id he ) do 
awaken the mind of man, but being awakened it can move of it {cf : which he 
{ctteth forth by the compariſon, of a whirlegigge , and a roller caſt down a 
licep place , which have the beginning of their motion from without themſelves , 
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Stoick in this reſpe& , and extendcth fatal neceſlity farther than they dig. I have 
done with his diltin@tion for this time 3 I ſay nothing of the bird, but the eppe 
is bad. 

In theſe Animadverſions there, is nothing contained which is material , either fo; 
necellity or againli liberty , but pathon and animoſity. Where it is aid, that the 
will doth perpetually tollow the laſt diftate of the underſianding , or the laſt Judge- 
ment of right xcaſon: He excepteth that T am miſtaken , for the will foloweth as wet 
the judgement of an erroneous, as of a #rue reaſoniag. Firlt his exception is improper, it 
is the judgement of Reaſon, not of reaſoning. Secondly it is impertinent, the onel 
queſtion here is , whether the will do follow the laſt judgement of reaſon , not whe. 
ther the reaſon be right or not, Thirdly it is falte , whilli the will doth follow the 
 erroncous judgement of xcaſon, yetit followeth it as the judgement of right reaſon 
When the judgment of Reaſon is erroneous, the will tolloweth it onely defatto, 
but when it is right , is followeth it both de fa&o and de inre, 

His ſecond exception is, that I make the wnderftanding to be an effe of the will, Good 
words. I faid not the underſtanding , but the at of the underſtanding , that is, the 
deliberation or judgement of the underſtanding , whichis fo far truely (aid to pro- 
cced form the will, becauſe the will, employeth the underſtanding to deliberate and 
judge. How the underſtanding moveth the will , and the will moveth the under- 
ſtanding mutually , is a ſuperfluous queſtion , ſeeing they do not differ really , but 
rationally. The undcrſianding is the eſſence of the foul as it knoweth, che will the 
{ame eſſence of the {oule as it extendeth it felfe to enjoy the thing known, Neither 
amT obliged to read LeQures. It is ſufficient to know, that the will is moved to the 
ſpecification of its a& onely by the underſtanding , or which is all one, bythe 
obje& known and repreſented. But the will is moved, and doth move the the un- 
derſtanding, to.the exerciſe of its a& by itſelf , except only in that motion whichis 
called motres pirmo primws \, that is the motion of the will towards the laſt end , which 
itis not in the power of the will to will or not to will , as its other motions are, 
but requireth the excitation of the firiſt cauſe, The will moveth boththe underſtan- 
ding, and it ſclfeeffeRively. The underfianding moveth the will objeCtively, by make- 
ing thoſe things to be a@ually known, which were onely potentially intelligible, 
As the light of Sun maketh thoſe thing aCtually viſible, which before did lie hid 
in darkneſſe, 

Ifhe will not underſtand thoſe things , which all old Divines and Philoſophers 
do aſſent unto , ( chuſing rather to be a blind leader of the blind . than a follower 
of them who ſee ) nar the command of the will , nor the difterence between natal 
and moral efficacy ; It he underſtand not what is the judgement of the underſtanding 
pradticaly prafiical , hemuſt learn and not adventure to cenſure befor he knows 
what he cenſures. What he is not able to confute, he ſhould not dare tg fleight. 1 
do not juſtifie all the queſtions, nor all the expreſſions of all Schoolemen : But 
this 1 will fay ,There is often more profound ſenſe and learning in one of theſe obſcure 
phraſes which he cenlures as jargon , and unintelligible , than inone of his whole 
Ticatiles, 

And particulary , in this which he fleighteth more than any of the reſt in 
a domircering manner; that is , The judgement of the underſtanding praiicolly prattical. 
A country man (faith he ) will acknowledge there i judgement in men , but will « ſoon 
ſay , the judgment of the judgement , as the 3nd, ement of the underſtanding. Then 
ſhall country men be Judges of terms of Art , who underſtand not any one terme 
of any Art ? mnch lefle the things intended by thoſe termes , and the faculties of 
the ſoule with their proper at. But ſuch a filly Tudge is fitteſt for T. H. I will not 
ciie a Schoole-man but contain my felte within the bounds of philoſophy. 

Philoſophers do define the underſtanding by its ſubject , proper as, and objeds, 
to be a faculty of the ſoule underſtanding , knowing , and judging things inteligible. It 
to judge of its objeR, be the properaG of the underſtanding , then there mult needs 
be a judgement of the underſtanding. Every ſenſe judgeth of its proper object , as the 
iight of colours, the hearing of ſounds. Shall we grant judgement to the ſenſes, 
and deny judgement to the underſtanding ? Now this judgement is either _— 
plativ: 
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lative , Or practical. Contemplative is when the underſtanding, aimeth only at 
knowledge » what is true, and what is falſe, without thought of any external 
idion. Practical judgement is when the underſtanding doth not only judge what 
true, and what is falſe, but alſo what is good , and what is evil, what is to 
he purſued , and what is to be ſhuned, So we have the practical judgement of the 
anderttanding. Yet further when the underſtanding hath given ſuch a practical 
judgement , it 15 not neceſſary that the will ſhall follow it : but it may ſuſpend its 
conſent and not elect. It may put the underſtanding upon a new deliberation , 
and require a new judgment. In this caſe the jud g ement of the underſtanding is 
ctical, becaule itintends not mcerly contemplation , what is true and what is 
falſe, but alſo action, what is to be purſued , and what is to be ſhunned 3 But 
yetit is not practically practical, becauſe it takes not effect, by reaſon of the diſſent 
of the will. But whenſoever the will ſhall give its free conſent to the practial judgment 
of the undertianding , and the ſentence ofreaſon is approved by the acceptation of 
the will 3 then the judgement of the underſtanding becomes prafically praftical. Then 
the election is made, which phyloſophers do therefore call, a conſultative appetition. 
Not that the will can elect contrary to the judgement of reaſon , but that the will 
may ſuſpend its conſent, and require a new deliberation, and a new judgement, 
and give Conſent to the later. So we have this ſeeming piece of non-ſenſe, judicium 
intele&us pratice praticum , not only tranflated but explained in Engliſh,confonantly 
to the moſt received opinions of Clalfical Authours. If he have any thing to ſay again 
i lethim bring arguments, not reproaches : And remember,how Memnona gave arail- 
ing ſouldier a good blow with his Lance, ſaying, I hircd thee to fight, and not to 
nale 


The abſurdity which he imputeth tome in natural Philoſophy, That it is ridi- 
alons 0 ſay , that the objed of the ſight is the cauſe of ſeeing , which maketh him ſorry 
thathe had the ill fortune to be ingaged with me in a diſpute of this kind, is altogether 
pertinent and groundleſfe, The caule of ſeeing is either the cauſe ofthe exerciſe of 
ſing, , or the cauſe of the ſpecification of the act of ſeeing. The object is the cauſe 
ofthe ſpecification , why we ſee this or that, and not the cauſe of the exerciſe. He 
tut ſhould affirm, that the object doth not concurre in the cauſation of 
leht,(eſpecially going upon thoſe grounds that I do, that the manner of viſion is not 
y ſending out beams from the eye to the object, but by receiving the ſpecies from 
he object to the eye, ) were in an errour indeed. For in ſending out the ſpecies there 
s action , and in the reception of them paſſion. But he that ſhould affirm , that the 
object is the cauſe of the exerciſe of ſight, or that it is that which maketh that which 
s facultate ſpeFabile to be aQu aſpefabile , or that it is that which judgeth of the 
colour or Light , or ( to come home to the (cope of the place , ) that the object 
doth neceſhitate or determin the faculty of fight , or the ſenſitive Soul to the exer- 
cſe of ſeeing, were in a greater errour. Among many anſwers which I gave to that 
objection , that the dictate of the underſtanding doth determine the Will , this was 
one, that ſuppoſing it did determine it, yet it was not naturally, but morally , not 
8 an efficient, by Phyſical influence, into the Will , but by propoſing and repreſent- 
ing the object, which is not my ſingle opinion, but the received judgement of the 
beſt School-men. And in this ſenſe, and this (enſe onely , I faid truly, that the 
underftanding doth no more by propoſing the object determin and necetlitate the 
Will to Will, than the object of ſight doth determin and necellitate the ſenſitive 
Soul to the actual exerciſe of ſeeing : Whereas all men know that the ſenſitive As 
gent ( notwithſtanding any cffcacy that is in the object ) may ſhut 'his eyes, or 
turn his face another way. So that which I ſaid was both true and perti- 
nent to the queſtion, But his exception is altogether impertinent, and if it 
be underſtood according to the proper ſenſe and ſcope of the place, untrue. And 
= the onely Philoſophical notion which hitherto I have found in his Animad- 
Veruons, 
Whoſbever deſireth to be ſecure from T. H. his Arguments, may hold himſelf cloſe 
to the queſtion, Where he will find no great cauſe of fear, All his contention is a- 
bout terms. Whatſoever there was in this Section which came home to the princi- 
palqueſtion , is omitted , and nothing minded z but the meaning or fignification 
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of voluntary and ſpotaneous acts , Ec. which were well enough underſtood befor: 
by all Scholars, until he aroſe Like another Davws in the Comedy , to trouble x11 
things. So he acts his part Like thoſe tond Muſicians , who ſpent ſo much time in 
Kum. 3 tuncing of their Inſtruments , that there was none Lefr to ſpare for their Muſick, 
Which are free, Which are voluntary,or ſpontaneous,and which are neceſſary Agents 
1 have ſet down at Large,Whither'to prevent farther trouble) I refer the readex ; and 
am Readcr to make it good by the joynt teſtimonics of an hundredClaſlickAuthors 
that this hath been the Common and currant Language of Scholars for manyApes, If 
he could produce but one Author, Stoick or Chriſtian before himſelf, who in the venti- 
lation of this queſtion did ever define Liberty as he doth, it were ſome latisfaRion, 
Hitherto We have found no demonſirations,cither from the cauſe or from the ee 
few topical arguments, or authorities that are pertinent to the queſtion, except it be 
Spontaneiry, Of Country men and Common people , with one compariſon, 
But to come to the Animadverſions themſelves. He chargeth me, or rather $hs 
Schoolmen , for bringing in this ſtrange word , Spontaneous , meerly to ſhift of the dif. 
culty of maintaining our Tenet of Free-will, It ſpontaneous and voluntary be the ſame 
things , as weafhrm, and uſe them both indifferently , I would gladly know 
how the one can be a ſubterfuge more than the other? or why we may not uſe a 
word. that is equipollent to his own word ? But to cure him of his ſuſpition, 
anſwer That the ſame thing, and the ſame terme of ſpontaneous, both in Greek and 
Latine , inthe ſame ſenſe that we take it, as it is diſtinguiſhed from free, and jug 
as we dctine it , was uſed by philoſophers a thouſand years before either 1, or any 
S choole-men were borne : as we find in Ariſtotle. That is ſpontaneous [ or voluntary 
mink” ] whoſe beginning is in i ſelfe , with knowledge of the end or knowing 
Ettick. 1, 3- every thing wherein the ation doth conſiſt. And the ſame Authour in the very 
C. 34 next Chapter , makes the very ſame difference between that which is voluntary, 
and that which is free or eligible, that we do. 
His ſecond exception is againſt theſe words , Spontaneity conſfiſis in a confor- 
mity of the appetite , cither intellectual or ſenſitive to the obje; which words ( faith 
* WY he ) do ſipniſie that ſpontaneity is a conformity or likeneſs of the appetite to the objeft , which 
Conformity #0 him ſoundeth as if T had ſaid, that the appetite is Iikg the objeft , which is as proper, # 
ſignifiethagree if T had ſaid, that the hunger is likg the meat. And when he concludes Triumphan- 
et of ly, If this be bis meaning , as it is the meaning of the words , be is @ very fine Philoſo- 
ENS pher. All his Philoſophy conſiſts in Words; It therehad been an impropriety in the 
Phraſe, ( as there is none ) this exception had been below an Athenian Sophiſter, 
T had almoſt faid , ( ſaving the rigorous acception of the Word , as it was uſed af- 
terwards ) an Athenian Sycophant. Conformity ſignifies not onely ſuch a likeneſs 
of feature as he imagineth , but alſo a convenience, accommodation , and agree- 
ableneſs. So the Savoury meat which Rebeckg made forher Husband, was a 
to his appetite. So Daniel and his fellows conformed their appetites to their pulſe 
and Water, Thus Twlly faith , Ego me comformo ad ejus voluntatem, T conform my ſelf 
zo bis Will, Where there is an agreeableneſs , there is a conformity 3 as to conform 
ones {elf to another mans humour , or to his Council, or to his commands. He 
reſolveth to have no more t0 do with ſpontaneity : 1 thought that it had not becnhimſelf 
but the cauſes that reſolved him , without his own Will. But whether it be him- 
felf , or the cauſes, I think , if he hold his reſolution , and include Liberty therein 
for company , it will not be much amiſs for him. 
Here he readeth us a profound Le&ure , that the Common people , on wheſe arbi- 
tration dependeth the ſignification of Words in common uſe, among the Latines and Greeks, 
did call all ations and motions , whereof they did perceive no cauſe , ſpontaneous and «v7 
ware and in the concluſion of his LeQure, according to his cuſtom he forgetteth not 
himſelf. The Biſhop underſtanding nothing of this , might if it pleaſed him , have caled 
Curiuare It Jargon. What pitty is it, that he hath not his Gzatho about him, to caſe him 
What theyare of this trouble , of ſtroaking his own head ? here is a Lecture able to make all the 
Blackſmiths and Watchmakers in a City to gape and Wonder , to ſee their Work- 
manſhip ſo highly advanced. 
Thus he vapoureth Kill, when he Lights on the blind fide of an equivocal Word For 
my part,I not onely might have called it,but do ſtill gallit meer Fargon, and _ 
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' Topaſs by Peccadzllo*s , Firſt, he telleth us, How the Common people did call all 
aftions ſpontaneous , and <vnrougrs Ec, How doth he know What: the Common 

ple called them ? The books which we have, are the books of Scholars , not 
of the Common people. 

Secondly he faith, that the ſignification of all Words dependeth upon the arbitration 
of the common people, Surely he meaneth onely at Athens , where it is obſeryed, that 
wiſe men did ſpeak , and fools did judge. But neither at Athens, norat any other 

Iace were the common people , either the perfectors or Arbitrators of Language , 
who neither ſpeak regularly nor properly , much leſs in Words that are borrowed 
from Learned Languages. 

Thirdly , he ſuppoſeth , that theſe Words Liberty , neceſlity, and ſpontaneity, 
are words in common uſe , which in truth are terms of Art, There is as much dif- 
ferrence between that Liberty and neceſhity, which ordinary people ſpeak of, and the 
Liberty and necetlity intended in this queltion , ( whereof we are agreed ) as there 
is between the pointing, out of a man with ones finger, and a Logical demon- 
fration , or between an habit in a Taylors ſhops, and art habit in Logick or 
Ethicks. | 

Fourthly , He confoundeth ſpontaneity and chance comprehending them both 
under the name of »@ <urlwrs, 1 confeſs that 1 <vrivemr in Poets, and Oratours , 
is2 Word of very ambiguous ſignitication 3 ſometimes tignitying a neceſſary, ſome- 
times a yoluntary, or ſpontaneous, ſometimes a caſual , ſometimes an Artificial 
Agent or Event, Such equivocal Words are his delight : but as they are terms of 
Art, all theſe Words are exactly diſtinguiſhed , and defined, and Limited to theiy 
proper and certain fignihication. That which is voluntary or ſpontaneous, is cal- 
led , mo) ix&2799 as We fee plain)y in Ariſtotle, That whichis freely elected is called 

" rgagw*? and that which is by chance, is called :' 4vriueny as he may ſee in the 
places cited in the Margin , Where all theſe words are exactly diſtinguiſhed and 


defined, . 


ofthey did perceive no cauſe vriuere , which according to Ariſtozle and other Phi- 
blophers , doth fignific things done by chance. And inhis reaſon, whereof they did 
perceive n0 cauſe , he is miſtaken on both ſides. For firſt the cauſes of many things 
are apparent , which yet are ſaid to be done by chance, as Wnena Tile falleth down 
accidentally from an houſe , and breaketh a mans head. And on the other fide , 
many things whereof the cauſes were not known, as theebbing and flowing of the 
Sea, were not ſaid to be done by chance. 

I ſhall not need for the preſent to make any farther inquiry into his extravagant 
interpretations of Words, which he maketh gratis upon his own head and authority, 
and which no man admireth, but himſelf. Redtwm eft index ſui & obliqui. 

Sixthly , He faith , Not every appetite , but the laſt is efteemed the will, when men 


do judge of the regularity or irregularity of one anothers aftions. | acknowledge, that de & rene will 
nn apparentibus , & non exiſtentibus eadem eſt ratio , It it do not appeare outwardly may be chan, 


to be his will, man cannot judge of it as his will, But if it did appeare to 
be his will , firſt or laſt , though he change it over and over, it was his will , 
and is judged by God, to have been his will, and may be jultly judged fo by man, 
Þfar as it did appear to have been his will by his words and actions If he mean 
his laſt will and teſtament , that indeed taketh place and not the former z yet the 
former will was truly his will, until it was revoked. But of this and of his deliberation, 
Iſhall have cauſe to ſpeake more hercafter, 

I come now to his contradictions. His firſt contradiction is this, All voluntary, 
acts are deliberate : Some voluntrary acts are not deliberate.The former part of 
his contradiction is proved out of theſe wordes. Voluntary preſuppoſes ſome precedent 
dliberation , that is t0 ſay , ſome conſideration and meditation of what is likely to follow 
both upon the doing , and abſtaining from the ation deliberated of. The ſecond part 
is proved as planily, when a man hath time #0 deliberate , but delibergtes not 


becauſe never any thing appeared that could makg bim doubt of the conſequence, the aftion Fans 


folbws bis opinions , of the goodaeſſe or harm of it. Theſe aftions IT call viluntary, &c, 
becauſe theſe ations, that follow immediately the Lift appetite are voluntary, And here , 
where 
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Fifthly , He faith, the Latins and Greeky did call all actions and motions, where- Phf.h t. £6. 
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were there is one onely appetite, that one is the Lift, To this he anſwered , Volunty 
preſuppoſes deliberation, when the judgement whether the ation be volantary , 


V, ountary 
Or not \ls 


not in the Aftor , but in the Tudge , who regardeth not the will of the Attor , when there 
is nothing to be accuſed in the ation of deliberate malice , yet knoweth , that though there 
be but one appetite , the ſame is truly will for the time , and tbe adtion, if it follow  , 
voluntary action. : 
To which termdoth he anſwer ? Of what texm doth he diſtinguith ? Some have 


judgen.cur of been obſerved to have loft the benefit of their Clergy at their deaths, becauſe 


other. 


they deſpiſed it in their lives, It is no marvel, it he receive no help froma ny di- 
ſtin&tion now who hath ever been an encmy to diſtinctions, and a friend to confuſion. 
If his anſwer have any ſenſeatall , this mult be it. That anindeliberate a& may he in 
truth , and inthe judgement of the Agent himſelf, a voluntrary a& : yet in the com- 


* mon or publick judgement of other men , it may be eſteemed and paſſe for an in- 


voluntary and unpuniſhable a. But firſt , neither the queſtion , nor his aſſertion 
was, what is to be judged a voluntary a& by men, who neither know the heart of 
man, nor are able to judge of his will , but what isa voluntary a init ſelfe , and 
what is the eſſence and definition of a voluntary a&t. I argue thus , That, which is 
eſſentially a voluntary act , cannot by any thing that is extrinſecal and ſubſequent, 
and which perhaps may never be , be made no voluntary a& : But the judgement 
of other men is extrinſegal and ſubſequent to the a& : and may perhaps never 
be, How many thoughts of every man every day paſſe unknown, unjudged, whether 
they were 'regular, or wregular. 

Secondly God Almighty , who is the onely ſearcher of hearts , is the proper and 
onely Judge of the will. It the a be truely voluntary,he judgeth it to be truely volun- 
tary,whether it be for the Agents advantage or diſadvantage:man cannot judge what 
ats are voluntary , and what are not , becauſe he doth not know the hear, If 
one perform outward obedience to the Jaw againſt his will , man judgeth it to 
be willing obedience, and cannot do otherwiſe. If a man doan evil a&, man 
muſtnecds judge it tobea voluntary a& : And indeed fo much more voluntary ,by 
how much it was lefſe deliberated of, becauſe the will is lefſe curbed , and muſt 
have leſſe reluQation. How much doth he erre, who prefers the judgement of 
man before the judgement of God? 

Thirdly , according to T. H. his principles , all acts of free Agents, whatſoever 
are voluntary, and cannot pothble but be voluntary : for ſo he teacheth , Thats 
man is freeto do if be will , but he is not free to will : Would he have men judge that 
to be unvoluntary , which cannot pothble but be voluntary ? If be will , with him 
isa neceſſary ſuppoſition. 

Laſtly , Judges do eſteem raſh unadviſed acts, not to be o irregular, oro 
puniſhable as other Acts, not becauſe they are leſſe voluntary , for they arc more 
voluntary , but becauſe the carefulleſt man breathing , cannot arme himſelfe ſu- 
ficiently againſt all occaſions, but that he may be ſurprized by ſudden pallion, But 
if after the firſt fit of paſhon , he had time and means to cool his heat, to deliberate 
of his duty, before the act committed , and yet he continued obſtinate, thelaw 
looks upon him without pity,not onely as a willing but as a willful offender, though 
there was no malice nor inveterate hatred in the cauſe , but perhaps a quarrel upon 
ſome pundlilio of honour. But for perſons uncapable of deliberation, as natural 
fools ,mad men, and children before they have uſe of reaſon , though there may 
be hatred andmalice, as experience hath taught us, yet the law doth not puniſh 
them in the ſame nature, becauſe it ſuppoſeth them uncapable of deliberation and 
unable to conſider ſeriouſly and ſufficiently , either of their duty , which theyowe 
to God and man , orof the dangers which they incur by that act, and becauſe it 
is not their fault, that they are uncapable, So the judgement of man 1s n0 
ſate-guard to him from his contradiction. For Judges go upon our grounds , which 
deny all liberty and power of clection , to ſuch as have not ſufficient uſe of reaſon, 
without their own fault. But he goeth upon contrary grounds to Us, and to the 
Law , holding Fools, Mad-men , Children, yea , even bruite beafts, to be capable 
of deliberation and election, and thereupen ſuppoting all voluntary acts to be deli- 
berated , in vain doth he ſeek ſhelter under our practice, who is an enemy to thoſe 

A, prin- 
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principles , whereupon our practiſe is grounded. 
fis Second contradiction, which he relateth amiſs, is this, all ſpontaneity is an 
inconliderate proceeding. This is plainly fer down by himſelt, by Spontaneity is 

meant inconfiderate proceeding, or elſe nothing is meant by it, To which this is contra- 

diory , ſome ſpontancity is not an inconfiderable proceeding , affirmed by him N«m 33 
Likewiſe , Woen a man giveth mmey voluntarily to another for Merchandize , 8c. he is **" Y 
ſaid to do it of bis own accord , which in Latin is ſponte, and therefore the attion is ſpon- 

taneous, From whence I argue thus , all giving Merchandiſe tor money is a {pon- 

cancous a@, but all giving of Merchandiſe tor money , is not an inconfiderate a&, 

therefore all ſpontaneous acts , are not inconfiderate as. To this he anſwereth 

nothing- 

His fir contradiction is this, That having undertaken to prove that chil- 
dren, before they have the ule of reaſon, do deliberate and elec, yet he faith by 
and by after, That a child may be ſo young , as to do what be doth , without all deli- 
beration. 

| acknowledge this to be no contradiction, as it is here propoſed. The ads of 
reaſon, as deliberation, do net come to a child in an inſtant , but by degrees. A 
child is fit to deliberate of his childiſh ſports, or whether he ſhould cry or not , be- 
fore he can deliberate of matters of greater moment, But ifthe contradiction be pro- 
poſed , as I propoſed it, and always intend it, of young ſackling Children, ſoon 
after their birth, I ſee not how he can excuſe his contradiction. For they have 
Spontaneity the firſt hour : and yet by his confetlion, they are #00 young 20 deliberate. Num®8 
But if deliberation wereno more than he maketh it, # demurring upon what they Numzs 
ſpall do , out of ſenſitive bope , to fuck the breaſt , and ſenſitive fear of ſomeſtrange þ- 
gre: Or as he calleth it elſewhere, An alternate appetite to do or acquit on altion, they 
- may deliberate well enough, 

To that place by me alledged , Becauſe thou haſt arkgd this thing , and haſt not acke ,. .. . 
dfor thy ſelf Long Life , 8c. He anfwereth thus, bow doth be kyow ( underttanding <Figotions 
jower properly taken ) that Solomon had areal power to ack, Long Life ? No doubt Solo» of the Ani- 
mon kyrew nothing t0 the contrary: Tet it was poſſible that God might have bindred him. madverſions 
Fir though God gave Solomon bis choice ., that is , the thing that be ſhould chooſe, it doth Num. 9. 
wi follow that be did not alſo give him the aft of eleftion, 1t is no new thing with him 1 Kings 3 11. 
toconfound the act and the object , choice and the thing choſen; clection, which 
is always of more than one, and the thing elected , which is preciſely one. 

I doubt not , but Solomon had his power to elect from God : I doubt not, but 
the grace of God did excite Solomon , and afhift him in his election to chooſe well. 
But that Solomon was neceſſitated by God to ask Wiſdom, and not to ask Long 
Life , or riches , or the Life of his enemy , is clearly againſt the text. 

Firſt, God faid to Solomon , ask what I ſhall give thee. It God had .predetermin- 
> preciſely what Solomox muſt ask , and what he muſt have, and what he muſt not 
wk, and what he muſt not have : it was not onely a ſuperfluous, but a Ludicrous EleRion of 
thing , to bid him ask what gitt he would have from God. Then followeth Solo- move Guu oue 
mous deliberation to enable him to chooſe what was moſt fit for him. If God had 
determined what he wou 1d give ,and what Solomozx muſt ask , how ridiculous had it 
been for him to deliberate of what God had done. Ver. $. 

Thirdly , It is ſaid, The Speech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon bad askgd this 
thing. There is no doubt but all the Works of God do pleaſe him , God ſaw all that 
be made , and it was very good. But what had Solomon done to pleaſe God , if 
God did necefitate Solomon irrefiftibly , to do what he did ? Ver.6 785, 

Then follow the Words alledged by me, Becauſe thou haſt acked this thing, and baſt 
wot arked for thy ſelf Long Life, &c. Which words it this opinion of Univerſal nece(- 
ity were true, can beare no other ſenſe but this, becauſe thou haſt done this which 
was inevitably impoſed upon thee to do , and haſt not done that , which was alto- 
gether impoſſible for thee to have done, As if a Maſter ſhould firſt bind his Servant 
hand and foot , head and heels together , and chain him faſt to a poſt 
and then tell him , becauſe thou haft ſtaid here , and didit not run away. yer; 

He urgeth , That Solomon kyew nothing to the contrary , but that it was in bis pow- 

& to bave done otherwiſe. It $:lomon the Wiſelt of men did not know it , there is 
Little 
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Little probability that T. H. ſhould know it. But he muſt know , that it isnor 5, 
lomon who ſpeaketh theſe words > but God; I hope he will not ſuſpect God al. 
mighty, cither of ignorance or of nefcience. Laſtly , We ſee what a corollary God 
gave Solomon tor asking well , above that which he did ask ; riches and boyoyr N 
man deſerveth cither reward or puniſhment , for doing that which it was nor bis 
power to Icave undone. c 

I urged theſe Words of St. Peter , after it was fold , was it not in thine owy Power? 
to ſhew that power which a man hath over his own actions, He anſ' wereth, That 
the word power fignifieth no more than right , not a real natural , but a civil power, m,y, 
by a Covenant , or a right to do with bis own what he pleaſed. 1 anſwer the Word pow- 
er doth not , cannot fignitie any ſuch right to do with his own as he pleaſed in this 
place. For that which St. Peter complaineth of, was Ananias his unjuſt and Szcri. 
legious detention of part of that, which he had devoted to God , when it was in his 
power to have offered the whole, thatis, to have performed his yow, jF 
Sacriledge be right , then this was right : If that which he had purloined Sacrije. 
giouſly were his own, then this was his own: If Ananias had been necellitateg by 
external cauſes, to hold back that part of the price, it had been no more Sact,. 
ledge , than if Thieves had robbed him of it before he could offer it. The reaſon is 
thus made evident , If it was in the power of Ananias to have done that which he 
did not do , and to have offered that according to his vow , which he did ge. 
tain contrary to his vow , then all ations and events arc not necellitated , an it is 
in mens power to do otherwiſe than they do, but St. Peter faith it was in Aygyig 
his power to have offered that Which he did not offer 

My reaſon againſt Univerſal necelity in this Seion Was this. To neceſſitate all 
men to all the individual actions which they do, inevitably 3 and to expoiulate 
with them:, and chide them , and reprchend them, for doing of thoſe very things 
which they were necellitated to do, isa counterfeited Hypocritical exagpertion, 
But according to T, H. his Do&rine , God doth neceſſitate all men inevitably to do 
all the individual a&ions which they do; and yet expoſtulates with them, and chides 
them ; and reprehends them for doing of thoſe very things which he did neceſſitate 
them inevitably to do. This aſſumption , Which onely can be queſtioned, is pro- 
ved by the expoſtulations and objurations and reprehenſions themſelves contained 
in Holy Scripture. Therefore , according to his opinion , God himſelfis guilty of 
counterteited , Hypocritical exaggerations. 

It were more ingenuous to confeſs that this is not to be anſwered , than to buſtle 
and keep a coil, and twiſt new errours with old, and tax others ignoranitly of igno- 
rance , and fay nothing to the purpoſe, 

His firſt anſwer is generally , that I would bave men believe , that becauſe be bolds 
neceſſity , thergfore he denies Liberty. A dangerous accuſation , to accuſe him of a 
matter of truth. But he faith , He bolds as much that there is true Liberty, as Tde, or 
more, Yea , ſucha Liberty as Children , and Fools, and Madmen, and. brute beaſts 
aud rivers have , A Liberty that confiſts in negation , or nothing. He faith indeed 
that he holds a Liberty from outward impediments. But it is not true , for exter- 
nal cauſes are external impediments. And if he fay truly , all other cauſcs are hin- 
dred from all other ations than what they do by external cauſes, But true Liber- 
ty from neceſfitation and determination to one , he doth not acknowledge, and 
without acknowledging that , he doth acknowledge nothing, 1 Wonder to which 
ot my propoſitions, or to what term in them , this anſwer is accommodated. 

His Second anſwer is particular tothe expoſiulations themſelves, That theſe words 
ſpicken by God 10 Adam Hoſt thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded that thou ſpouidift 
ut eat , do convince Adam , that notwithſtanding that Ged bad placed him in the Garden, 
a means to keep him perpetually from dying , in caſe be ſhould accommodate his will to 
obedience of Gods Commandment , concerning the tree of Knowledge of good and evil, yet 
Adam was not ſo much maſter of his own will , as to do it. What ridiculous, or 14 
e2er deplorable fiuffe is this > How ſhould it be expected, that Adam ſhould be ma- 
{ier of his own will, if God did neceflitate his will without his will ? and deter- 
mine him. inevitably to what he did? If his doArine were true , this doth not 


convince Adam , but God Almighty , who did firſt necefhitate his will, and then | 


Chide 
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:de him for that which was Gods own act. Can any man be fo blind as not to 
ee the abſurdity of this doctrine ? That God did place in the Garden a means 
to keep man perpetually fron dying , and yet did deprive him of it inevitably 
without h1S Own fault? And this is all that he anſwereth to the other Places 
as that fo Eve , why haſt thou done this? And to Cain, why art thou wroth? 
And why will yedie , O ye bouſe of Iſrael? 

L urged this Argument further. doth God reprehend man or doing that , which 
he had antecedently determined that he mult do ? He anſwereth, zo, How , no ? 
Are not theſe reprehenſions ? Or doth not he maintain, that God had deter- 
mined man antecedently to do what he did ? yes ,but he faith, God convinceth man 

inftrudteth bim , that though immortality wasſo eafie t0 be obtained , as that it 

; b4 be bad for the abſtinence from the one only tree , yet he could not obtain it thereby. 
IfGod would onely have convinced man, certainly he woald have convinced him 
by fitter , and juſter means than hypocritical exaggerations, But how doth he ſay 
that immortality was ſo eaſie to be obtained? which by his doGtrine was altogether 
:mpoſfible ro be obtained by man, by that means ? It is neither (6 cafie , nor 

leto oppoſe and fruſtrate the Decrees of an infinite God. 

T ſhall reſerve his errours in Theology for a fitter place. Whoſoever would 

trouble himſelf with his contradictions, might find more than enough. Here he telleth 
us, that the dependance of the aftions on the willl, is that which properly and truly is 
called liberty 3 elſewhere he told us that Rivers are free Agents, and that a 
River hath true liberty , which it my ignorance do not miſlead me, haveno 
wills, 
That God hath a ſecret and revealed will no man denieth. To fay that theſe 
wills are oppoſite one to another , all good men do deteſt , becauſe I aid fore- 
merly ( which he taketh no notice of , ') they concern ſeveral perſons. The 
beret will of God is, what he will do himſelf. The revealed will is that which 
te would have us to do. He obic&teth, God commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, 
xt his will was be ſhould not do it. Fonah by Gods command denounced the deftrudion 
eNineveb ,yet it was Gods will it ſhould not be deſtroyed , Doth not he ſee that the 
perſon is varied in both theſe inftances ? God would prove Abrahams faith by his 
radineſſe to ſacrifice his ſon upon his command. He did it. He would have 
Nineveth prepared for repentance by Fonabs denunciations of his judgements 3 His 
will was accompliſhed. But it was not Gods will that Tazc ſhould be ſacrificed . 
Nineveh deſtroyed. All denunciations of Gods judgements are underſtood with 
exception, He who phanſicth any contradiction in theſe two inſtances, underſtan- 
deth little of the rules of contradictions. There is great difference betwen that 
which God will have done by others, and what he will do himſelf, There was 
juſt reaſon for what Abraham did , and what Fonah did; but there can be no 
reaſon for God to contradict himſelf. 

If God had reprchended Abraham or Fonab, for what they did. in obedience to 
his own commands, "and puniſhed them forit, and juſtified it by his omnipotence, 
which is T. H, his inexcuſable errour ,( as I have ſhewed him already , and ſhall 
hew him further in due place, if there be occafion, ) this had been ſomething to his 
purpoſez now all that he ſaith is wholy impertinent. 

Likewiſe, whereas he faith , that the expoſtulation cf man 5 ty God will be equally 
juſt or unjuſt , whether the neceſſity of all things be graunted or denied, becauſe God 
culd have made man impeccable and did not 3 He doth but betray his owne weaknefſe 
and preſumption, to talke of any juſt expoſtulation with God in any caſe : I have 
hewed him already what a vain recrimination this is, and give him juſt reaſon 


whyGod Almighty did not make man impeccable, 


In theſe Animadverlions is contained, firlt a repetition of my Argument, to Caltigations 
which he anſwereth nothing but this , That liberty is to chooſe what we will; not to of the Ani- 
chooſe our will, which be ſaith no inculcation is ſufficient to makg me take notice of. | know madverſion 
not what he calleth taking notice. I have confuted it over and over again , both Num. 1 1. 


in my defence formerly , and now in theſe Caſtigations 3 and ſhewed it to be a vain 
filly, unprofitable , falſe , contraditory , diſtinckion. What he would have m2: 
tedomore for it , I underſtand not : but I obſerve that he never mentioneth this 
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dittinction , but he is .prefently upon his tiptoes. He will tind by dc hot 
Little ground he hath for it. el haab corn 
Then ke procecdeih to my Reply , to which he giveth two anſwers, Firſt tha: 
if you take away th'ſe words from it , Knowledge of approbation , praftical Knowled _ 
heavenly bodies ati upon ſublunary things , not onely by their motion , but alſo by "4 
cult virtue ( which IWe call influence ) moral efficacy, general influence , ſpecial influence 
infuſe ſomething into the Will , the Will is moved, the will is induced to will, the wil 
ſuſpends its own alts ,, which are all nonſenſe , unworthy of a man , nay, if a beaſt could 
ſpeak,, unworthy of a beaſt, There is an hundred times more ſenſe in theſe Phraſes 
than there is in his great Leviathan put altogether. He who dare abuſe and mack 
vilific many of the antient Fathers, aud all the Lights of the Schools, for fo ma- 
ny ſuccetlive Ages, and all Philoſophers , natural and moral, who have Written 
any thing ,as to [tile chemall without exception , beaſts , and worſe than begftr. de. 
ſerves no other anſwer , but contempt of his ignoraut preſumption , or Pity of his 
bold bli.dueſs. He faith this Malady bappened to us by having our natures depraved 


| by Deftrine. We ſay, his malady happened to him , becauſe his nature was never 
; poliſhed With Dodtrine 3 but he woul1 needs be a Maſter inall Arts, before hehad 
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been a Schollar in any Art. The true reaſon Why he ſleighteth theſe Words, isbe. 
cauſe he underftandeth very Little of them: and what he doth underſtand he is 
not able to anſwer. $9 it fareth with him, as With one that hath a Politick deafneſs, 
Wh o ſeemeth not to hear , What he knoweth not how to anſwer 3 as I could ſhew 
him by many ard many inſtances , but that I dare not tell him, that any thing is 
too hot for his fingers. 

I aid that the heavenly bodies do act upon ſublunary things, not onely by their 
motion and Light, but alſo by an occult virtue, which We call influence, Apain(t 
the matter he exceptcth not , but againſt the expreſſion , an occult virtue , Wheres 
T ſhould have ſaid , I know not how, It he alone be ſo happy as to know diſtinly the 
cauſes of all as, it is well for him , bnt if this be nothing but bold preſumption, 
it is ſo much the Worſe, I have good ground for the thing it (elf 3 canft thou bind 
the ſweet influences of the Pleiades ? If he be ſo much more $kilful than all other men, 
about the influences of the Stars, I defire to know of him a natural reaſon of that 
peculiar virtue which the Moon hath of moiſtning , and Satzrn of cooling, and 
Mercury of raiſing Winds, &c. I fear when all is done , he will prove to be but 
one of A ſops companions , Who pretended to know all things, and did know 
nothing. | 
| ar I, from his principles, that if God by ſpecial influence did neceſſitate the 

I cauſes to 'operate as they did , and ifthey , being thus determined , did 
neceſhtate man inevitably, unreſiftibly , by an cfſential ſubordination of cauſes todo 
whatſoever he did , then one of theſe two abſurdities mult follow , either, That 
there is no ſuch thing as ſin in the World , or that God is more guilty of it than 
man as the motion of the Watch is more from the Artificer who makes it and 
Winds it up , than from the Watch it ſelf. To this he anſwereth onely this , that 
my conſequence is no ſtronger, than if out of this, That a man is lame neceſſarily , oneſhould 
infer , that either he is nor lame, or that bis lameneſs proceeded neceſſarily from the Wil 
of God. And isit gothble that he doth not ſee that this inference followeth clearly 
and neceſſarily from his principles ? If he doth not , I will help his eye-ſight. All 
aQions , and accidents, and events, Whatſoever, do proceed from the Will of God 
as the principal cauſe determining them to be what they are , by a natural neceſſary 
ſubordination of cauſes. This is the principle.I aſſume that which no man can deny, 
but the lameneſs of this wan ( whom he mentioneth ) is «n accident or & 
_ Therefore this Lameneſs ( upon his principles) is from the Will of 
God, &c, 

In this Scion , he behaveth himſelf as the Hound by Nilws , drinketh and run- 
neth , as if he were afraid to make any ſtay 3 quite omitting the whole contex- 
ture and frame of my diſcourſe : onely catching here and there at ſome Phraſe , 0! 
odd ends of broken ſentences, The authority of St. Paxl was formerly his Palladium, 
the fate of his opinion of Fate , or his ſeven-fold ſhield which he bore upagainſt 3 
aſſailants. And now to deſert it a? the Ocliredge doth her egges in the ſand , and 
ave, 
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have it to the judgement of the Reader , to thinks of the ſame as he pleaſeth , (eemeth 
lirange- That man uſually is in ſome great dilireſſe, who quitteth his buckler .1 
deſire but the judicious Reader upon the By , to compare my tormer detence with 
his trifling exceptions ,and I do not fear his veredid, —. 
He Caith it is blaſphemy to Jay that God can ſin, {0 it is blaſphemy alſo to-fay that 3,%,\ Pry 
God is the authour or cauſe of any fin. This he himſeltfaith , ( at leaſt implici- Gd is he 
dy ) and this he cannot but ſay , ſo long as he maintaineth an univerſal antecedent caute of tinne, 
necellity of all things flowing from God by a neceſſary flux of ſecond cauſes, 
He who teacheth that all men aredetermined to fin antecedently , without their 
own concurrence , irrefiltibly beyond their own power. to preventit, and 
eficaciouſly to the production of fin : He who teacheth that it is the antecedent 
will of God , that men ſhou}d fin and mult fin; He who maketh God to be 
not onely the Cauſe of the act and of the Jaw , but likewiſe of the irregularity 
or deviation , and of that very anomy wherein the being of ſin ( fo far as fin hath 
2 being ) doth conſiſt; maketh God to be the principal cauſe and authour of fin; 
But T, H. doth all this. FED 
He faith it is no blaſphemy to ſay that God bath ſo ordered the World , that fin may - = efficaci, 
neceſſarily be committed, That is true in a right ſenſe , if he underſtand onely a ouflv derreed 
necellity of infallibility upon Gods preſence,or a necellity of ſappoſition upon by So4 
Gods permillion. But what trifling & mincing of the matter is this ? Let him 
cough out , and ſhew us the bottom of his opinion , which he cannot deny, God 
hath ſo ordered the World , that fin muſt of necetfity be committed , and inevitably 
be committed : that itis beyond the power ofman to help it or hinder it ; and 
that by vertue of Gods omniportent will , and eternal decree. This is that which we 
abominate. 
Yet he telleth us , That it cannot be ſaid that God is the authour of fin , becauſe 
wt be that ncceſſitateth an aftion, but he who doth command or warrant it, is the 
authoure Firſt I'take that for granted which he admitteth, that by his Opinion , 
God necellitateth men to fintull actions, which is a blaſphemy as well asthe o- 
ther, Secondly his later part of his aſſertion is moſt falſe, Thathe onely, who com- 
mandeth or warranteth fin, is the authour of it : He who a@tth fin, he who 
necellicateth to fin, he who firlt bringes fin into the World, is much more the 
authour of it , than the bare commander ofit. They make God to be the proper 
and predominant cauſe of fin, by an eſſential fabordination of the fin of man, to . 
the will of God, and in effential ſubordinates, allwayes the cauſe of the cauſe , 
isthe cauſeof the effeRt. If there had never been any poſitive commandment or law giv- 
en, yet fin had (till been fin, as being contrary to the eternal law of juſtice in God 
himſelfe. If an Heathen Prince ſhould command a Chriſtian to ſacrifice to Idols 
or Devils, and he ſhould do it 3not the cammander onely , but he who commits 
the idolatry , is the cauſe of the fin, His inſtance in the A of the Iſraelites robbing 
the Egyptians of their Jewels , is impertinent : For it was no robbery nor ſin, God 
who is the Lord Paramount of Heaven and Earth, having firlt juſtly transferred 
the right from the Egyptians to the Iſraclites, and in probability , to makethem 
ſome competent ſatiſtaction for all that work and drudgery which they had done 
for the Egyprians without payment , Thisis certain, if God neceſſitate the Agent 
to ſin, either the act neccilitated is no fin,or God is the principal cauſe of it 
Let him chuſe whether of theſe two abſurdities, this Seylla, or that Charybdis , 
he will fall into. 
The reaſon which he gives of Gods objurgations , to convince men that their wils 
were not in their own power , but in Gods power, is ſenſeleſſe, and much rather 
proveth the contrary, that becauſe they were chidden, therefore their wills were in 
their own power, Andiftheir wills had not been in their own power, 
moſt certainly God would not have reprehended them tor that which was not their 
own fault. 
He, faith that by interpreting hardening to be. a remiſſion of God, I attribute no more to 
G1d in ſuch ations, then I might attribute to any of Pharaobs ſervants the not perſwading their : 
maſter, &c. As if Pharaohs ſervants hath the ſame power over their maſter , that God G9 —— 
Allmighty had , to hinder him , and ſtop him in his evil courſes: As if Pharaohs mermabliew. 
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ſervants were able to give or withhold grace as it Pharoahs ſervants had divine 
power to draw good out of evill, and diſpoſe of fin , to the advancement of Gods 
glory , and the good of his Church : As it an humble petition or perſwaſion of a 
{crvant, and a phyſicall determination of the will by a neceſſary flux of natural 
cauſes , Were the fame thing. He who ſeeth a Water break over its banks , and 
ſufters it to run ont of its due channel , that he may draw it by fturrows jnto Raw 
dows , to render them more fruitful , is not a meer nor idle ſufferer. His abſur. 
ditics drop as thick as Sampſons enemies, heaps upon heaps. 

He objeteth , that I compare this permiſſion of God , to the indulgence of a Pareys 
who by his patience incourageth his Son to become more rebelious, which indulgence is ſm, 
Arguments taken from a parable or fimilitude , are of force no farther than they per. 
tain to the end of the parable , or that reſemblance for which things are compare, 
The Labourcrs peny doth not prove an equality of Glory in Heaven. Nor our $4 
viours commendation of the unjuſt Steward , juſtihe his cheating of his Matter. 
Chriſt proveth the readinefs of God to do Juſtice to his Servants, upon their con- 
ſtant Praycrs , by a ſimilitude taken from an unjuſt Judge. So here the end of the 
{imilitude was onely to ſhew that goodneſs may accidentally render evil natures more 
obdurate and preſumptuous. Neither was there any ſinful indulgence , either in 
tended or intimated in my Words, Like that of El; to his Sons , but onely patience 
and innocence , gentleneſs of a tender father , ſuch as God himſelf doth vouchſafe 
to own , deſþiſeſt thou the riches of bis goodneſs , and forbearance , and Long ſuffering , 
not knowing that the Goodneſs of God leadeth thee to repentance ? But after thy harduef 
and impenitent beart treaſureſt up unto thy ſelf wrath, 

He urgeth , that whether it be called an antecedent , or aconſequent Will, an operative 
or a permiſſive Will , it is enough for the neceſſity of the thing , that the heart of Pharaoh 
ſhould be hardened. An antecedent will is without previfion of finz A conſequent 
will is upon previſion of fin : Is itall one whether God do harden mens hearts for 
fin , or without fin, for his fault, or without his fault ? Anoperative will produ- 
ccth an abſolute neceſlity, an antecedent neceſlity : a permithive Will inferreth no 
more at the higheſt . but a conſequent necellity upon ſuppoſition , which may con- 


The Adiffer- ſift with true Liberty , .as hath been made clear to him over and over. 
ence 'hetween He deſires the Reader to takg notice, that if 1 blame him for ſpeaking of God as a nece- 
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reaſon blame my ſelf , for making him an acceſſary by concurrence. And here he vapours , 
Let men hold what they will contrary to the truth , if they write much , the truth will fall 
into their pens. I defire the Reader Likewiſe to take notice , and obſerve, what fil- 
ly cavils he brings, commonly for exceptions, and how vainly he puffeth up him- 
{clf, Like the Frog in the Fable , with his abortive conceptions , Where did lever 
uſe the Word | acceſſary ] or any thing in that ſenſe ? Mala mens malus atimw, It 
he knew the difference between general and ſpecial influence , he would be aſhamed 
to infer a particular guilt from a general concurrence, A general and ſpecial influence, 
is no nonſenſe. A Prince giveth commilhon to a Judge, thereby enabling 
him to determine criminal and capital cauſes; that is a general influence 
of power. By virtue of this commiſſion he heareth cauſes, and abuſing thisgeneral 
power , taketh bribes, giveth unjuſt ſentences , and puniſheth innocent perſons. 
Is the Prince that gave him the commitltion and jndiciary power, acceſſary to his 
fault ? Nothing leſſe , But the Judge abuſeth his commillion , and miſapplieth his 
juſt power. But if the Prince had given him a ſpecial commitſlion , like that of 
Fezabel , Proclaim afaſt , ſet Naboth on bigh , and let two men of Belial bear witneſſe 
againſt him , ſaying , Thou didſt blaſpheme God and the King , and ſtone him that be 
die. This had been, ſpecial influence indeed 3 and the Prince had not onely beenan 
acceſſary , but a principal in the murther. By which we may ſee how God concut- 
reth to the doing of evil by a general not by a ſpecial influence, 

I excmpliticd this diſtin@ion of general and ſpecial influence to him in theearth 
which concurreth to the nouriſhment of all places by a general influence 3 but 
that one plant converteth this nouriſhment to healthful food another to poyſon, that 
is, not from the general influence of the earth , but from the ſpecial quality ofthe 
root. But quite contrary, both to my words, and to my ſenſe, he miſapplieth it to the 
operative and permiſhye will of God withouthead or foot.It ſeemeth(faith he) ork be 
thinket 
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kerb that God doth will but permiſſively , that the hemlock, ſhould poyſon a man, but 
meratively, that the wheat ſhould nouriſh bim, Riſum tencatis amici ? 

[ cleared this like wiſe to him in his inſtance of the murther of Uriah , ſhewing 
tim that Davids power was from God , but the miſapplication of that power 
ws from David himſelf, As if ( faid he ) there were a power that were not the 

wwer to do ſome particular Afi,or a power t0 kill and yet to kyll no body in particular. He 
might EVEN a5 well ſay, as it there were a commilſion or a power given by the Prince 

t hear and determine cauſes in generall, or to arraign and try Malefactors in gene- 
ral, and not to (ſentence this man, and hang that man in particular. Every general! 
:ommilſtion or power doth juſtife particular Acts, whileſt they, who are impowered 
do purſue their commilhon, and not abuſe their power, but if they abuſe their pow- 
er, neither will their generall power juſtifie their particular mifdeeds, nor their par- 
ticular faults render the Prince, acceſſary, who gave them their general power. 

ln his impertinent inſtance of the divine right of Biſhops to ordain Miniſters, 
which he bringeth in by the head and ſhoulders , he ſheweth nothing but his 
jpnorance and his teeth, Every man who hath an undoubted right to do ſome 
i& , hath not preſently a right to exerciſe it promiſcuouſly , when and where , 
and upon whom he will , without any reſpect to thoſe who had a precedent 
right before himſelf, Let him inquire further into the difference between an actual 
and habitual power , and it will fave him the further labour of inquiring , and me 
of informing, him. © pauca conſiderat facile pronunciat, 

He demandeth,Did not God forekzow thatUriah in particular ſhould be murdered by Da- 
vid in particular? And what God forektoweth ſhall come to paſſe. Yes,God doth know in e- 
ternity;for with God, properly, there is neither forcknowledge nor afterknowledge, 
neither paſt, nor to come , but all things preſent alwayes.Or it he will have us ſpeak 
tfter the manner of men , God did foreknow that David , ſhould kill Uriah with 
the ſword of the children of Ammon. And God did likewiſe forcknow that T. H. 
hould maintain this Paradox fo diſhonourable to his Majeſty , that God did 
xcellitate Davidto kill Uriah : But knowledge of what kind ſoever it be , taketh 
wy no mans liberty. Uriah might have gone to his own houſe upon Davids 
ntreaty : and then David had not killed Uriah upon any neceſfitation from Gods 
brekno wledge. Uriah might have killed David, and then God had foreknown that, 
wt this. But this objeQion hath becn formerly fully anſwered : whither I refer 
the Reader. | 

He chargeth me to ſay . that the caſe agitated between ws, is Whether Gods 
refiftible power , or mans ſin be the cauſe why he puniſheth one man more than another? 
whereas the cauſe agitated between us is, Whether a man can now chooſe , what ſhall be 
his will a0#. There arc ſeveral caſes or queſtjons between us. Firſt the general 
or main queſtion which is alredy ſtated by conſent , Whether the will of man be 
free from extrinſecal determination to one antecedently ? and not as it is propofed 
by him fondly and ambiguouſly , whether a man can now chooſe what ſhall be his 
will anon. For firſt, a man is not certain that he ſhall live ſo long ,to be able to 
chooſe his will. And although he were certain to live ſo long , yet ſucceeding 
time may make ſuch a change of affaires, that he may have juſt reaſon to 
chooſe other wile. Duemquam poſſe putas mores narrarefuturos ? 

Dic mihiſi, fias tu leo, qualis eris ? 

But beſides the mayne general queſtion , there are likewiſe many particular 
ſubordinate queſtions , as this in this SeQtion , whether this opinion of univerſal 
necellity do not make all puniſhment to be unjuſt , becauſe if a man be necetlitated 
antecedently and unavoidably to do what he doth, he is puniſhed without his 
own fault , and conſcquently unjuſtly. To eſcape this argument he is driven to 
ſeek ſhelter under the omnipotence of God : power irreſiſtible juſtifieth all aftions really 
«nd properly, in whomſoever it be found. And when God aflifted Fob, be did obie& no ſin 
to bim, That which he doth is juſtified by his doing it . So the preſent diſpute was , 
whether mans ſin, or Gods omnipotence, were the juſt ground of puniſhment ? 
This was all Ifaid, and more than I aid. But he can ſet down nothing without either 
miſtaking it , or confounding it. Gods power is not the rule of his Juſtice, but his 
will; not becauſe his will maketh that to be juſt, which otherwiſe was —_— but 
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becauſe he can will nothing, , but that which is juſt. But he addeth not one grai 
of weight more in theſe Animadverſions about this ſubje& , to what he had oe- 
merly Pa z all which hath bcen fully and cearly fatisficd in my former detence, to 
which he hathreplycd nothing, ' 
That which 1 ſaid of the Jews, that it was in their own power by their con. 
currence with Gods grace to prevent thoſe judgements, and to recover their former 
eſtate , is ſo truce , and ſo plainly afirmcd by St. Paul, that no man but hin fall 
durſt have cavilled againſt it, Buthe who knows no liberty but from outward ire. 
diments , no general puwer of motion without a neceſfitation to kil Uriah, 1; 
grace but that which is irreſiſtible , who hath never? heard of the concurrerce 
of grace and freewill in the converſion of a finner, it is no marvel ifhe 
think that God will ſave men without themlclves,as well as he made them without 
themſelves. 
OP ITO I ſaid God may oblige himſelf freely to his creature. Who ever doubted ofir he. 
oblige him- forc him? what doth he think of Gods promiſe to Abraham 1 will bethe Gog of 
ſelf. thee , and of thy ſeed after thee? Or of the legal Covenant , Do this and they 
ſhalt live ? Or of the Evangelical Covenant 3 He that believed and is baptized 
ſhale be ſaved? But he ſaith, He that can oblige, can alſo releaſe when be will 44 
he that canreleaſe himſelf when be will, is not obliged. Is not this comfortable dodine 
Jam. 1. 17, 114 ſuitable to the truth and M ajeſty of Almighty God , in whom there ir », 
variableneſſe nor ſhadow of turning ? Nothing is impoſſible to Gods abſolute power: 
But according to his ordinate power, which is diſpoſed by his will, he cannot 
change his own decrces, nor go from his promiſe, If Gods decrees were change- 
able, what would become of his univerſal neceffity > But he ſhooteth at random, 
not much regarding, ſo it tit his preſent humour, whether it make for hiscauſe 
God cannot or againlt it, 
do any ut- But nowTI am to expe an heavy charge. Hitherto he hath been but injet, 
—_— That Tam driven tv words ill becoming me to (peak of God Almighty, for T make bim 
unable to do that which bath been within the ordinary power of man to do. How is this ? 
T ſaid, God cannot deſtroy the righteous with the wicked , which neveriheleſſ is 8 thing 
don ordinarily by armies. The great mountain hath brought forth a little mouſe, 
Might not I {ay , that God cannot ſim, though men can do it? Why might not. 
I ſay, that God cannot do urrighteous things, or God cannot be unrighteous, 
which is the ſame thing in effect ? as {well as the Scripture ſaid God conmt lie , 
Tit. 4- #. God cannot repent , God cannot deny himſelfe * And God is not unrighteous to forget 
Nom. 22» 19 your wrokg. As ifhe ſhould fay , It God could break his promſe , God couldbe un- 
2 T m 2* 13- righteous, but he cannot be unrighteous, Yea the Lord doth ſubmit him&lf, as 
_ = 10. it were , to a trial upon this point 3 The Lord bath a controverſie with his people , and 
"2 hbemwillpleadwith Iſrael. And he doth chalenge them upon this very point. Heare now, 
O houſe of Iſrael , is not my way equal , are not your wayes unequal ? And inthe ſame 
Ezek, 18. 25+ Chapter he proteſieth , As T live ſaith the Lord , ye ſhall not have occaſion any more to 
uſe this proverb in Iſrael ; the fathers have eaten ſowre grapes , and the childrens tetth are 
ſet on edge : But the ſoul that finneth ſhall die. And Abraham ſaith the ſame that 1 ſay, 
( though 'he deny it by way of interrogation indeed ) but with much more vehe-, 
Gen- 18. 23» mency 3 wilt thou alſo deſtroy the righteous with the wicked &c ? That be far from thee to ds 
_; _ after this manner , to ſlay the righteows with the wicked , and that the righteous ſhouls be 
as the wicked that be far from thee. ſhall not the Fudge of allthe Earth do right ? Neither 
can he except , becaule it is not ſaid , canſt tho ? but wilt thox z for weſpeak of the 
ordinate power of God, which is ordered by his will, hk 
That which he faith of an army , weigheth lefſe than nothing. For firſt that de- 
ſiruQion which an army maketh, is not like that deſtruction whereof Abraham 
l. 9, ſpeaketh , which fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah , which the Apoſile calleth the ven- 
geance of eternal fire, The deſtruction made by an army may be a puniſhment to ſome, 
a chaſtiſement or a bleſling to others. Feremy the Prophet was involved with the 
r:{t of the Jews in the ſame Babylonian Captivity ? but the deſtruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah , was an expreſſe puniſhment for ſin, Thirdly , an army a&ecth by way 
of publick Juſtice regarding the juſtice of the cauſe, not of particular perſons 
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merits of ſingle perſons. Bur after this necellity is over , and particular Jultice can 
take place, then no man ought to ſuffer , bur according to his guilt : Thenitis no 
more lawful to defiroy the righteous with the wicked. Necethity may juſtihe the 
ufferings of innocent perſons in ſome caſes, But no necetlity can warrant the puniſh- 
ment of innocent perſons. Ianocentium lachrime diluvio periculoſiores, 
whether they did well or ill for the manner of the a&, who put out their bodily 
eyes , becauſe they ſuppoſed them to be an impediment to the eye of the ſoule , is 
got pertinent to our purpoſe , yet was apt enough to prove my intention , that 
bodily blindnefſe may ſometimes be a benefit, . 
His inſtance in brute beaſts which are affited, yet cannot fin is extravagant. I did not 
about to prove that univerſal necethity doth takeaway aMliQions:it rather render- 
th them unavoidable. But 1 did demonſtrate ( and he hath not been able to make 
any ſhew of an anſwer to it, ) that it taketh away all Juſt rewards and puniſh- 
ments , which is againlt the univerſal notion and common belicf of the whole 
world. Brute beaſts are not capable of puniſhment : They are not knocked down 
out of vindictive juſtice for faults committed, but for future uſe and benefit. I 
aid there was a valt difference between the light and momentany pngs of brute 
beaſts, and the intolerable and endlefſe pains: of Hell. Sure enough. Dionyſus the 
Tyrant ſeeing, an oxe knocked down at one blow, faid to his friends , what a 
faly it is to quis ſo fair a command ſor fear of dying , which lafts no longer a ſpace. He 
himſelfe , when his wits are calmer, doth acknowledge as much as I, and ſowe- 
what more : perbaps ( faith he ) if the death of a ſinner were an eternal life in extream 
miſery , a mau might 4s far as Job bath done , expoſtulate with God Allmighty , not 
xeufing bim of injuſtice , &c. but of little tenderneſs & love to makind. but now he is 
deaſed to give another judgement of it , As if the length or greatneſſe of the pain , 
made any difference of the juſtice or unjuſtice of inflifting it. Yes very much. According 
to the meaſure of the fault , ought ro be the number of the firipes. If the puniſh- _ 
ments exceed the offence , it is unjuſt. On the other ſide, it is not onely anaGt of It of rm ” 
ultice , but of favour and grace to inflit temporary paines for a greater good : ine gg 
Otherwiſe a Maſter could not juſtly corre&t his Schollar : Otherwiſe a Chirurgion | ox nol 
might not (gncean impoſtume, or put a man t9 pain to cure him of the ſtone. It good. 
God aft a man with a momentary ficknefſe , and maketh this ſickneſſe a means 
to fir him for an eternal weight of glory, he hath no cauſe to complaine of 
muſtice. 
He is angry that I would makg men believe that be holds all things to be juſt , that 
ae done by them, who bave power enough to avoid puniſhment, He doth me wrong 1 
fidno ſuch thing : If he be guilty of” this imputcation , either direaly or by conſe- 
quence , let him look to it the hath errours enough which axe cvident. Idid indeed 
confute this tenet of his , That irreſiſtible power is the rule of juſtice , of which heis 
pleaſed to take no notice in his Animadverſions : But whereas he doth now re- 
ſtrain this priviledge to that power alone , which is abſolutely irreſiſtible , he for- 
getteth himfelf over much , having formerly extended it to all Soveraignes and 
Supreme Councels, within their own dominions. It is manifeſt therefore , that in 
every common-wealth there is ſome one man or Council which bath , &c. a Soveraign Lis. gecive 
md abſolute power , to be limited by the ſtrength of the Common wealth , and by no '2 . TImp.c 9.1; 
aber thing. What neither by the law of God, nor nature , nor nations, nor the * 
municicipal laws of the land , nor by any other thing but his power and ſtrength? 
. Good doGtrine ! Hunc tu Romane caxeto. 
| Laſtly, to make his preſumption compleate , he indeavoureth to prove that God xjn is propes- 
8 not only the authour of lzw , which is moſt true 3 and the cauſe of the att , which is ly icregultity, 
partly true , becauſe he is the vonely fountain of power, but that he is the cauſe of 
the irregularity, that is in plain Engliſh , ( which he delighteth in ) the ſinic (elf, 
Ithink, { faith he ) there is no man but underſtands &c. That where two things are compa» 
red, the fimilitude or diſfimilitude , regularity or irregularity, that is between them , is 
made in and by the things themſelves that are compared . The Biſhop therefore that denies 
God to be the cauſe of the irregularity , denies him to be the cauſe both of the law, and of 
the ffion. This is that which he himſelf calleth blaſphemy elſewhere , that God 
5 the autbour or cauſe of fin. Sin is nothing but the irregularity of the a&t. So St: 
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John detineth it in expreſſe terms, .#* <uegria is; -<rouis, Sin is an anom 


an irregularity , or a tran(greſſion of Law, For fin is nothing elſe but a dec] 
from the rule , that is, an irregularity. Another definition of fin is this 
that which is thought, or ſaid , or don againſt the eternall law, Still you ſee the forma) 
reaſon of fin, doth confiſt in the contrariety to thelaw , that is, the irregulari 
Others define linne to be a want of reflitude, or a privation of conformity to th, m 
that is , irregularity. An irregular action is fin materially , Irregularity is fi 
mally. Others define finne to be a free tranſpreſſi on of the commandement. Eye; 
of theſe dchnitions demonſtrate that Mr, Hobbes maketh God to be proper 
cauſe of iinne. 

But let us weigh his argument, He who is ithe cauſe of the law , and the cauſe 
the ation, is the cauſe of the irregularity , but God is the cauſe of the law , ,,4 ,, 
cauſe of the atlion. 1 deny his aſſumption, God indeed is the cauſe of the law, by God 
is not the total or adequate cauſe of the ation : Nay God is not at all the cauſe 
of the action qua talis, as it is irregular, but the free Agent. To uſe our forme; 
inſtance ofan unjulte judge. The Princeis the authour or cauſe of the law, an the 
Prince is the cauſe of the judiciary aGion of the Judge in general , becauſe the Judge 
deriveth all his power of judicature- from the Prince. But the Prince is not the 
cauſe of the irregularity , or repugnance, or non-conformity , or contrariety 
which is between the Judges aGtnios and the law butthe Judge himſelf , who by his 
own fault , did abuſe and miſapply that good general power , which was commit. 
ted and entruſted to him by the Prince; he is the onely cauſe of the anomy 
or irregularity. 

Oras a Scrivener that teacheth one to write, and ſcts him a copy, is both the 
cauſe of the rule , and of the aGion, or writing, and yet not the caule of theirre. 
gularity or deviation from the rule. Sin is « defe&t , ordeviation, or irregularity, 
No defect , no deviation, no irregularity can proceed from God. But hereindoth 
conſiſt, T, H. his errour , that he diſtinguiſheth not between an eſſential and an 
accidental ſubordination 3 Or between a good general power , and the determinati- 
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| on or miſapplication of this general power to evil. what times are we fallen into! to 


ſee it publickly maintained, That God is the cauſe ofall irregularity, er deviation 
from his own rules. 

Here is no need of Caſtigations , there being no Animadverſions, 

In the beinginning, he repeateth his empty objections , from what ſhal be, ſpall be 
& from foreknowledg,and that a man cannot chooſe 20 day for to morrow, and thence con- 
cludeth, ( nemine conſentiente ) That my dedutlions are irrational and fallacious , and 
that he need make no further anſwer. As if he ſhould fay , 1 ſent forth two orthree 
light horſemen to vapour , who were ſoundly beaten back ,and made their detence 
with their-heels, therefore I need not anſwer the charge of the main battle. He told 
me that I did not underſtand him, it I thought he held no other neceſſity , than 
that which is contained in that old fooliſh rule,whatſover s,when itis, is neceſſarilyſo s it 
is. But I ſee, when all is done, he muſt fit do wn and be contented to make his 
beſt of that old fooliſh rule , For preſcience , and what ſhall be, ſhall be, doe imply no 


Laws may be morc. 
unjuſt, 


In the next place, he chargeth me with three great abſurdities. The firft that 7 
fay, A law maybe unjuſt : the ſecond, that a law may be tyrannicall. The third that 
T fay, it is an unjuſt law which preſcribes things impoſſible in themſelvests be done . 
A grievous accuſation. Theſe abſurdities are at age, let them even anſwer for 
themſclves. 

He faith , Civil laws are made by every man that is ſubje to them , becauſe everyone 
of them conſented t0 the placeing of the Legiſlative power, T deny his conſequence. Indeed 
in cauſes that are naturally , neceffarily, and eſſentially ſubordinate, the cauſe ofthe 
cauſe is allwayes the cauſe of the effe&, as he that planteth a vineyard is the cauſe 
of the vine. But in cauſes that are accidentally or contingently ſubordinate , asthe 
people eleing , the lawgiver cleQed , and the law made, are z the caule of the 
cauſe is not allwayes the cauſeof the effet. As he that planteth a vineyard, is not 
the cauſe of the drunkenneſſe. The Kings commiſſion maketh a Judge , but it is 
not the cauſe of his unrightcous judgement, Two Citics in Italy contending _ 
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bounds,chulc the people ot Rome to be their Arbitrators; they gave cither City 
a {mall pittance , and ' reſerved all the reſt to themſelves , © wod in medio eft, popwlo 
Romano adjudicetur » The two Citics did not much like their Arbitrztors at the firfi . 
5 they detcticd the Arbitrament at the laſt , And though thcy had contracted a 
necellury of compliance by their credulous ſubmithonyet this didnot tree that uncon- 
(ionable Arbitrament from palpable injuſtice 3 no, nor yet {o much as from palpable 
-njury : for though a man 1s not injured , who is willing to be injured wolenti 
wn fit injuris Yet he who doth chooſe an Arbitrator doth not chooſe his unjull 
arbitrament 3 Nor he that chooſeth a Law-giver . chuſe his tyrannical Law Though 
he have obliged himſelt to paihve obedience, yet his ob igation doth not render 
ther the injurious arbitrament of the one , or the tyrannical law of the other tobe 
juſt,$0 the main ground of his crrouris a grofſſe fallacy, which every Sophitſter in the 
nniverſity is able to diſcover, | 

| anſwer ſecondly , That though every ſubject had actually conſented, as well 
to the laws , as to the Law-giver 3 yea though the law were made by the whole 
colleive body of the people in their own perſons; yet if it be contrary to the law 
of God or nature , it is [til an unjuli law, The people cannot give that power to their 
Prince , which they have not themſelves. 

Thirdly ,many lawsarc made by thoſe who are notduely inveſted with Legiſlative 
power, which are theretorc unjult laws. | 

Fourthly , many lawes are made to bind forraigners who exerciſe commerce 
with ſubje&s , which if they be contrary to the pacts and capiculations of the con- 
federate nations , are unjult laws. Forraiguers never confented ro the placing of the 
Legiſlative power. | 

Fifthly , no humane power whatſover , judiciary or Legiſlative , civil or 
kcred, is excmptcd from exceſſes, and pollibility ot doing or making unjuſt , 
f 
Laſtly , the people cannot confer more power upon their Law-giver than God 
timſclſe doth confer; neither is their cleftion a greater priviledge trom injuſtice, than 
Gods own diſpoſition : but they , who have becn placed iu ſoveraign power by 


God himſelf, have both made unjuſt laws , and preſcribed unjuſt acts to Impoffibilites 


their ſubjeR. | : 

I aid thoſe lawes were unjuit, Which preſcribed things impoſlible in themſelves, 
2gainſt this he @cepteth , Onely contradiftions are impoſſible in themſelves ; all other 
things are poſſible in themſelues , is 10 raiſe the dead, to change the courſe of nature But 


made by our 


ſelves , may by 


juſtly impoſed 
not impoſſ1hj- 
lities in them 


never any Tyrant did bind a man to contrattion , or makg a law , commanding bim #0 does (lv's, 


wot to do the ſame afion, or to be &*-not to be in the ſame place.at th. ſame moment of time, 
L anſwer , That Tyrants may comand, and by their Deputies have cormmanded 
contraditory As, as for the ſame Subjects to appeare before ſeveral Judges, in 
ſeveral places, at the ſame time , and to do ſeveral duties inconſiſtent one with an- 
other which imply a contradiction 3 and have puniſhed Subjects for diſobedience in 
ſuch cauſes. 

Secondly I anſwer, That when we ſay Law-makers ought to command things 
pollible , it ought to be underitood of things polhible to their Subje&s, upon whom 
they impoſe their commands not of ſuch things as are polhble to God Almighty, 
To make alaw that ſubjes ſhould raiſe: the dead, or change the courſe of natur, 
( which he reckons as things pollible in themſelves ) is as unjuſta Law as a Law 
that ſhould injoyvpe them contradictions, and the a&t as impollible to the 
SubjeA., 

Thirdly , theſe Words, | impoſſible is themſelves | whichhe layeth hold no }. 
have a quite contrary ſenſe to that which he imagineth and are warrented by great 
Authors , Some things are impothble to us by our own detaultes as for a man to 
hold the liquour firmly without ſhedding , who hath contracted the Palſy by his 
own interiperance . Theſe impoſhbilities may juſtly be forbidden and puniſhed , 
when we have had power and loſt it by our own fault. Secondly there are other, 
impoliblities in themſelves , ſuch as proceed notfrom our own faults, which never 
werein our power, as thoſe which proceed from the antecedent determination 
ofextrinſecal cauſes. To injoyh theſe by law, and to puniſha man for rot obey- 
ing, isunjuſt and Tyrannical. Z727 wheras 
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Whercas I called juſt Laws the ordinances of right reaſon , he faith Ie is an emoy 
that bath cojt many thouſands of men their Lives, His rcalon is, If Laws be 's Mts 
ſhall they not be obeyed ? ſhail we rather rebel? I aniwcr, ncither the ene nor the other 

AAs 5.299 We arc not toobey them actively , becauſe we ought to obey God rather thay may, Y x 
1, Pet. 2413+ may wenot Reb:1: Submit yeur ſelves to every ordinance of man , for the Ty; ſok 
/ Pattive obedicnce is a mean between active obedience and rebcllion. To Juſt Laws 
which are the ordinances of right reaſon, active obedience is due, To unjui "Fs 
which are the ordinances of xcafon crring , pallive obedience is due, Who ſhall 
hope to eſcape exception , when this innocent definition is quarrelled at, 1 wig, 
his own principles wcre halt ſo Loyal. 
Proper pu- He faith I take puniſhment for a kind of revenge , and therefore can never agree with 
niſhment is e- him , who takes it for nothing elſe but for a correion , or for an example , &, |] the 
ver vindictive 1 vnithment in the ſame ſenſe , that all Authors both Sacred and Civil, Divines ang 
EE Philoſophers, Lawyers, and generally all Claitick Writers have ever taken it,Th;y 
is, for an evil of paſſion, which is inflicied for an evil of ation. So to paſs by ole; 
Authors, as ſleighted by him ,, the Holy Scripture doth always take it, As Where. 
Lam, 3.39, fore doth a living man complain ? for the puniſhment of bis fins, And this is an beinogg 
Job 3r. it. crime, yea it is an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judges, And thou baſt puniſhed u; 
Ezra. 9. 13 Jeſs than our iniquities deſerved. Yea, puniſhment doth not onely preſuppoſe ſin, but 
Heb. 10. 28, | the mcaſurc of puniſhment : the degree of fin. He that deſpiſed Moſes Law, died 
without mercys«of how much ſorer puniſhment ſhall be be thought worthy, who bath trams-1 
Perm 25, 2. wnder foot the Son of Grd ? The Judge was commanded to cauſe the offender t þ: 
beaten according to the fault. This truth we Learned from the Ferula's and rods,which 
we {maxted under when we were boyes. And from the gibbets, and AXCs, and 
Wheels , which are prepared for offenders. Omnis pena ft juſta eſt , peccati pena ef, 
That the puniſhment of Delinquents hath other ends alſo, there is no doubt, 
Nemo prudens punit quia peccatum eſt , ſed ne peccetur. Puniſhments reſpeds the delin- 
quent in the firſt place , cither to amend him, or to prevent his doing of more miſ- 
chief. Secondly , it regardeth the party ſuffering, to repair his honour, or preſerve 
him from contempt , or ſecure him for the time to come. Laſtly , it reſpes other 
perſons , that the ſuffering of a few may be exemplary, and anadmonition to many. 
But herein Lies his errour , That puniſhment is for nothing elſe but for correfliog or ex- 
i: Pet.2, 4+ *mple. God ſpared not the Angels that ſinned, but caſt them down into Hl, That 
: was no correqion. And at the Laſt Judgment , Go ye curſed ing Everlaſting Fire : 
There is neither correQion nor example , but in both inſtances there is puniſhment, 
Whence it is apparent , that ſome puniſhment , eſpecially divinc , doth Leok on- 
ly at the ſatisfaQtion of Juſtice. 

yer farther cf I gave five inſtances of unjuſt Laws; Pharaot*s Law to drown the Tjraelitife 
unjuſt Laws, Children; Nebzebadnezar*s Law to caſt them who would not commit Idolatry, in- 
fo the fiery Furnace 3 Darius his Law , that whoſoever Prayed to God for Thirty 
days , ſhould be caft into the Den of Lions; Abaſhneroſh his Law to deliroy the 
Femiſh Nation root and branch 3 The Phariſees Law to excommunicate all thoſe 
who confeſſed Chriſt. To all theſe he anſwereth nothing in particular, but in gene- 
ral , he giveththis anſwer 3 That they were juſt Laws in relation to their ſubjefis, be- 
cauſe all Laws made by him , to whom the people bave given the Legiſlative power , are the 
afis of every one of that people : and no man can do injuſtice to himſelf. But they were un- 
juſt aGtions in relation t0 God, He feareth the Biſhop will think this diſcourſe too ſubtile : 
Nay rather the Biſhop thinketh it too flat and dull, Dii te Damaſippe deeq; Tale ob 
conſil:um donent tonſore. Thave anſwered his reaſon before, that it is a Sophiſtical 
fallacy , flowing from the accidental ſubordination of the cauſes. A man may will 

the Lawgiver, and yet not will the Law. That is one reply to his diſtinQion. 

Secondly , I reply, That when the people did give them the Legiſlative power, 
they gave a Kingly power to preſerve and proted their Subje&s : they meant not a 
power to drown them , to burn them , to caſt them to the Lions , to root them 
out from the earth by the means of unjuſt , bloody , Tyrannical Laws , made on 
purpoſe to be pitfalls to catch Subje&s. Hear himſelt : No man can transfer or lay 
down bis right to ſave himſelf from death, wounds, and impriſonment. 1f the rightbe not 
transferred in ſuch caſes, then the Law is groundlgls and unjuſt, and made with- 

uot 
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out the conſent of- the Subject. They did not give, they did not intend to give , 

they could not give them a divine power, or rather a power paramount above Gods 

To command Idolatry , to forbid all Prayer and Invocation of Gods Huly uame 3 

and therefore , though ſuch Laws do not Warrant Rebellion , becauſe it is better 

to dic innocent , than to Live nocentz yet that hindereth not but ſuch Laws are 
| unjuſt, both rowards God and towards man, 

Thirdly, if theſe Laws had been ult in relation to the Subjects, then the SubjeRs 
had been bound to obey them actively , but they were not bound to obey them a- 
Aivelyz yea they they were bound not to obey them, The Midwrves f:ared God, and 
Jid not as the King of Egypt commanded them, The Three Children anſwered ; Be 
it ktown unto thee , O King , that we will not ſerve thy Gods , nor Worſhip thy Golden 
Image, which thou baſt ſet up. The Parents of Moſes are commended tor their Faith 
in ſaving Moſes contrary to the Kings Commandment. 

Fourthly , Subjects have given to their Soveraigns , as well Judiciary as Legiſla- 
tive power over themſelves z but their Judiciary power doth not juſtifie their unjuſt 
as or ſentences, even towards their Subjeas, Elias accuſed Abab of Murther, 
And Eliſha called his Son Foram , The Son of a Murderer. Sauls injuſtice towards 
the Gibeonites , did draw the guilt of blood upon his Houſe. And the Lord was not 
Gatisfied until the Gibeonites had received fatisfaftion., He himſelf Rileth Davids at 
towards Uriah murther. Certainly murther is not Juſt , cither towards God, or 
towards man. Therefore neither doth the Legiſlative power juſtifie their unjuſt 


Laws. | 

Fifthly , of all Law-givers , thoſe who are placed freely by the people, have the 
leaſt pretence to ſuch an abſolute and univerſal refignation of all the property and 
intereſt of theSubjeR.For it is to be preſumed that the people who did chooſe them,had 
more regard to their own good , than to the good of their Law: giver, and did look 
principally at the protection of their own perſons, and the preſervation. of their 
own rights , and did contr act accordingly. As we ſce in the moſt flourithing Mo- 
narchies of the World 3; as that of the Medes and Perfians : They had their tunda- 
mental Laws , which were not in the fingle power of the preſent Law-giver to alter 
or violate by a new Law or Command , or without injuftice. 

If a pupil ſhall chooſe a Tutour or Guardian for himſelf, he inveſteth him with all 
his power , he obligeth himſelt to make good all his acts.Nevertheleſs he may wrong 
his Pupil, or do him injuſtice : There is onely this difference, that a Pupil may im- 
plead his Guardian , and recover his right againſt him; But troma Sovereign Law- 


| giver there lies no appcal, but onely toGod. Otherwiſe there would be endleſs 


appeals , which both nature and policy doth abhor. As in the inſtance of the Ro- 


man Arbitrament , formerly mentioned.An Arbitrary power is the highelt of all pow- 
ers : Judges mult proceed according to Law , Arbitrators are tied to no Law, but 
their own reaſon , and their own con(ciences. Yet all the World will (ay , that 
the Romans dealt fraudulently and unjuſty with the two parties. 

Laſtly , The Holy Scriptures do every where brand wicked Laws as infamous. 
As the Statutes of Omri, and the Statutes of Iſrael, and flileth them expreſly unjuſt 
Laws, or unrighteous decrees, 

He asketh to whom the Bible is a Law'? The Bible is not a Law, but the poſirive 
Laws of God are contained in the Bible. Doth he think the Law of God is no 
Law without his ſuffrage ? He might have been one of Tiberizs his, Council when it 
was propoſed to the Senate , whether they ſhould admit Chriſt to be a God or nor. 

He faith, 1 know that it is not a Law to all the World, Not de fatto indeed. How 
ſhould it ? When the World is fo full of Atheifts, that make no more account of 
their Souls , than of ſo many handfuls of Salt , to keep their Bodies from itinking? 
But de jure , by right it is a Law , and ought tobe a Law to all the World. The 
Heathens , and particularly the Stoicks themſelves, did ſpeak with much more re- 
verence of the Holy Bookg , of which to ſuſpet a falſhood,, they held to be an hainous and 

able crmme. And the firſt Argument tor necellity , they produced from the au- 
_ of thoſe Books , becauſe they (aid that God did know all things , and diſpoſe 

things. 
He asketh , How the Bible came to be a Law to w? Did God ſpeakJit viva voce to us, 
. Z1itt2 have 
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have we ſeen the Miracles ? bave we any other aſſurance than the word; of the Pro. 
phets , and the authority of the Church ? And ſoit concludeth , that it is the Legiſls- 
tive power of the Commonwealth , whereſoever it is placed , which makes the Bible ; Law 
in England. If a man digged a pit, and covered it not again, ſothat an Ox or an Ak 
fell into it , he was obliged by the Moſaical Law, to make fatisfaQion for the dam- 
mage. I know not whether he do this on purpoſe to weaken the authority of Ho! 

Scripture , Or not. Let God and his own conſcience be his Triers : but I am Fl 
he hath digged a pit teran Ox or an Aſs, without covering it again, and if they 
chance to itumble blindfold into it , their blood will be required at his hands, 1f 
a Turk had (aid ſo much of the Alchoran at Conſtantinople , he were in ſome dar er 

If it were within the compaſs of the preſent Controverlie , I ſhould eſteemitng 
difficult task to demonſtrate preſpicuouſly, that the Ho!y Scriptures can be no other 
than the Word of God Himſelf 3 By their Antiquity , by their Harmony , by their 
Efficacy , by the SanRtity and Sublimity of their matterz ſuch as could nor have 
entred into the thoughts of man, without the inſpiration of the Holy Ghok : By 
the plaineſs of their Riile ſo full of Majeſty, by the Light of Prophetical prediRions 
by the Teltimony of the Bleſſed Martyrs , by a Multitude of Miracles , by the fim- 
plicity of the Penmen and Promulgers, Poor Fiſhermen and Shepherds, who gi 
draw the World after their Oaten Reedsz and Laſtly , By the Judgments of God 
that have fallen upon ſuch Tyrants and others , as have gone about to ſuppreſs or 
prophane the Sacred Oracles, But this is one of thoſe things de quibus nefar e| dy. 
bitare , which he that calleth into queſtion, deſerveth to be anſwered otherwiſe 
than with Arguments. 

But that which is ſufficient to confute him, is the Law of Nature, which is the 
ſame in a great part with the pofitive Law of God, Recorded in Holy Scripture, All 
the Ten Commandments in reſpect of their Subſtantials, are acknowledged by all 
men to be Branches of the-Law of Nature. I hope he will not ſay, that theſe Laws 
of Nature were made by our Suffrages , though he be as Likely to fay ſuch an abſur- 

dity , as any man Living. For hefaith the Law of Nature is the afſent it ſelf which 
all men giveto the means of their preſervation. Every Law is a rule of our aQions 
a meer aſſent is no rule. A Law commandeth or forbiddeth, an aſſent doth neither, 
But to ſhew him his vanity 3 fince he delighteth ſomuch in definitions, Let him fa 
tisfie himſelf out of the definitions of the Law of Nature, The Law of Natwe is the 
preſcription of right reaſon, whereby through that Light , which nature bath placed in w , 
we know ſomethings to be done becauſe they are honeſt, andother things to be ſhumed , be- 
cauſe they are diſhoneſt. He had forgotten "what he had twice cited and approved out 
of Cicers , concerning the Law of Nature , which Philo calls, The Law that cannot 
lie 3 not mortal, made by mortals , not without Life , or Written in paper or colunnes 
a_ Life, butthat which cannot be corrupted, written by the immortal God in our u- 
derſtandings. 

Secondly , If this which he faith did deſerve any conſideration, it was before the 
Bible was admitted , or afſented unto , or received as the Word of God. But the 
Bible hath been aſſented unto, and received in England Sixteen Hundred years, A 
fair preſcription 3 and in all that time, I do not find any Law to authorize it , or 
to underprop Heaven from falling with a bulruſh. This is undeniable , that for fo 
many ſucceſlive Ages , we have received it as the Law of God Himſelf, not depend» 
ing upen our Aﬀents , orthe authority of our Law-makers. 

Thirdly , We have not onely a National tradition of our own Church, for the 
Divine authority of Holy Scripture , but which is of much more moment , we have 
the perpetual conſtant Univerſal Tradition of the Catholick Church of Chriſt , ever 
fince Chriſt Himſelf did tread upon the face of the earth. This is ſo clear a proof 
of the Univerſal reception of the Bible , for the genuine Word of God , that there 
cannot juſtly be any more doubt made of it, than whether there ever was a Wilian 
the Conqueror or nor. 

But thisis his opinion, That true Religion in every Countrey is that which the Sove- 
reign Magiſtrate doth admit and injoyn.l could wiſh his deceived followers would think 
upon what rock he drives them. For if this opinion be true , then that which is 
true Religion to day , may be falſe Religion tomorrow , and change as often 3s - 
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Chief Governour or Governours change their opinions. Then that which is true 
Religion in one Conntrey , is talſe Religion in another Countrey, becauſe the Go- 
vernours are of different opinions 3 then all the Religions of the World, Chrittian, 
Jewiſh, Turkiſh , Heatheniſh, are true Religions in their own Countreys: and if che 
Governour will allow no Religion , then Atheiſm is the true Religion. Then the 
Bleſſed Apoſtles were very unwiſe to ſuffer tor their conſcience, becauſe they would 
obcy God rather than man : Then the Bleſſed Martyrs were ill adviſed to ſuffer ſuch 
rorments for a falſe Religion , which was not warranted , or indeed which was for- 


EE - 


bidden by the Sovercign Magiſtrates. And fo I have heard from a Gentleman of Mr-R. #. 


quality, well deſerving credit , that Mr. Hobs, and he, talking of (elf preſervation, 
he preſſed Mr. Hobs with this argument drawn from Holy Martyrs. To which Mr. 
Hhbs gave anſwer , They were all Fools. This bolt vas ſoon ſhot: but the primitive 
Church had a more venerable eſteem of the Holy Martyrs , whoſe ſufferings they 
called palms 3 their Priſon a Paradiſe , and their Death-day, their Birth-day of their 
Glory , to whoſe memory they builded Churches , and inſtituted Feſtivals , whoſe 
Monuments God Himſclt did honour with frequent Miracles. 

He asketh why the Bible ſhould not be Canonical in Conſtantinople , as well as in 0- 
ther places , if it were not as be ſaith ? His queſtion is Apocryphal , and deſerv-rh 
no other anſwer , but another queſtion, Why a Ship being placed in a ltream , is 
more apt to fall down the ftream, than to aſcend up againſt the ſtream ? It is no 
marvel if the World be apt to follow a ſenſual Religion , whichisagrecable to their 
own appetites. But that any ſhould embracea Religion, which ſurpaſſcth their own 
underſtandings, and teacheth them to deny themſelves, and to fail againit the ſtream 
of their own natural corruptions, this is the meer goodneſs of God. 

He faith , That a Conquerour makgs no Laws over the Conquered , by virtue of his 
power and conqueſt , but by virtue of their aſſent, Moſt vainly urged Like all the reft, 
Unjuſt Conquerors gain no right, but juſt Conquerors gainall right. Omnia dat qui 
its negat , Juſt Conquerours do not uſe to ask the aſſent of thoſe, whom thzy have 
Conquered in Lawful War , but to command obedience. See but what a Pretty [:- 
ike hath found out for conquered perſons , They may chooſe whether they will obey 
dic. Una ſalus viftis , nullam ſperare ſalutem, what is this to the purpole, to prove 
that Conquerors make Laws by the aſſent of thoſe whom they have conquered? no- 
thing at all, And yet even thus much is not true upon his principle : Conquered 
perſons are not free to Live or Dye indifferently , according to his principles; but 
they are necelhitated either to the one or the other, to Live Slaves, or Dye Ca- 

Ves. 

Fs hath found out a much Like aſſent of Children, to the Laws of their Ance- 
flours, without which he would make us believe that the Laws do not bind. When 


T: H 1 fir Ca. 
rechiſt Gr 4i. 


Children come 10 flrength enough to do miſchief, and to Fudgment , -4bzt they are pre- (oval and un- 
ſerved from miſcbief , by fear of the ſword that doth protett them , in the very aft of re- marural per- 


eeiving proteftion , and not renouncing it , they oblige themſelves to the Laws of their pro- 
tellours, And here he inſerteth farther ſome of his peculiar errours, as this, That 
Parents who are not ſubje@ to others, may Lawfully takg away the Lives of their Chikb 
dren , and Magiſtrates takg away the Eves of their Subjefts , without any fault or crime, 
if they do but doubt of their obedience. Here is comfortable DoQtine for Children , 
that their Parents may knock out their brains Lawfully. And for SubjeRs, that 
their Sovereigns may Lawfully hang them up, or behead them them without any of- 
lence committed , if they do but doubt of their of their obedience. And for Sove- 
rereigns , that their Subjects are quitted of their Allegiance to them, ſo ſoon as they 
but receive aQual proteQion from another: And for all men if they do receive pro- 
teQion from a Twrk,, or 2n Heathen, or whomſoever 3 they are obliged to his Tur- 
bþ, Heatheniſh , Idolatrous, Sacrilegious, or Impious Laws. Can ſuch opinions 
3s theſe Live in the world ? Surely no Longer thang men recover their right wits. 
Demades threatned Phocion , That the Athenians would deſtroy him, when they fall 
into their Mad fits. And thee, Demades , ( ſaid Phocion ) when they return into 
their right minds. 

He faith, That I would have the Fudge to condemn no man for acrimethat is neceſſitated. 
Ar if (faith he ) the Fudge could know what afts are neceſſary , unleft be knew all = 
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had anteceded both viſible and inviſible, It all the Acts be neceſlary, it is an eafic thy 

for the Judge to know what acts are neceſſary, I ſay more, that no crime can bo 
necelhtated; for if it be neceflitated, it is no crime. And ſo much all Judges know 
firmly , or elſe they are not fit tobe Judges. Surely he ſuppoſeth there are, Or have 
been» or may bez ſome Stoical Judges in the World, He is miſtaken, no Stoick was 
ever fit tobe a Judge , either Capital or Civil, And in truth, Stoical principles 

do overthrow both all Judges and Judgments. ; 

He denieth that be ever ſaid , that all Magiſtrates at firſt were eleive, Perhaps notin 
ſo mayy words, but he hath told us again , that no Law can be unjuſt,becauſe every 
Subject chooſeth hisLaw in chooling hisLaw-giver.If everyLaw-giverbe eleQive,ther 
every Sovereign Magiſtrateis EleCtive,for every Soveraign Magiltrate is a Law-giver, 
And he hath juſtified the Laws of the Kings of Egypt , of Aſſyriz , of Perſia, upon 
this ground , becauſe they were made by him , to whom the people had giveu the 
Legiſlative power. 

He addeth , That it appears , that I am of opinion , that a Law may be made to com- 
mand the wil, Nothing Leſs, if he ſpeaks of the Law of man. My argument was 
drawn from the Leſſer to the greater : thus, If that Law be unjult , which com- 
mands a man to do that which is impotffible tor him to do , then that Law isLike. 
wiſe unjuſt , which commands him to Will that whichis impolible for him to will, 
He ſeeth Icondemn them both , but much more the Latter. Yet upon his Princi. 
ples, he who commandeth a man to do impolilibilities, commandeth him to will 
impoſhibilities , becauſe without Willing them, he cannot do them, My Argy- 
ment is ad hominem , and goes upon his own grounds, that tbough the aftion be ne- 
ceſitated , nevertbeleſs, the Will to break the Law , makgth the ation unjuſt, And yet 
he maintaineth , that the Will is as much or more necellitated than x & action , be- 
cauſe he maketh a man free to do if he will, but not free to Will. If a man ought 
not to be puniſhed for a neceſſitated a& ; then neither ought he to be puniſhed for a 
neceſſitated Will. 

I aid truly, that a juſt Law juſtly execute1, is a cauſe of Juſtice, He inferreth 
that he hath ſhewed that all Laws are juſt , and all juſt Laws are juſtly executed, And 
hereupon he concludeth.That T confeſi that all T reply unto bere is true. Do Iconfels that 
all Laws are jult ? No have demonſtrated the contrary : or do I believe that all 
juſt Laws arc juſtly executed ? It may be fo in Platos Common-wealth, or in Sir 
Thomas Mores Eutopia , or in my Lord Verulam Atlantis. But among us Morils, it 
is rather to be wiſhed , than to be hoped for. He who builds partly upon his own 
principles, aud partly upon his Adverſarics, is not very Likely to Lay a good 
foundation. 

He accuſeth me of charging him falſely for ſaying , That God having commanded one 


' thing openly , plots another thing ſecretly, which he calleth one of my r_ Phraſes. 1 did 
0 


not charge him for ſaying that God did ſo , but that he might do ſo, without injuſtice, 
Whetber the charge be true or falſe, Let his own words bear Witneſs , That which 
God does , 1s made juſt by bis doing : Fuſt T ſay in him , not always juſt in us by the 
example, For a manthat ſhall command a thing openly , and plot ſecretly the bin- 
derance of the ſame , if be puniſh bim , be ſo commanded for not doing it, is unjut. 1 wi 
him a better memory. 

Ifaid there was never any time when mankind was without Governours, Law 5, 
and Societies. He anſwereth,that it is very likely to be true; that ſince the Creation zhere 
never was a time in which mankind was totally without Society, And confeſſcth farther, 
that there was Paternal Government in Adam , But he addeth,that in thoſe places where 
there are Civil Wars there is neither Law norCommon- weslth,nor Society, Why then doth 
he teach the contrary with ſo much confidence, that it cannor be denied, but that 
the Natural State of men, before they entred into Society, was a war of all men againſt all 
men, Why doth he ſay here , that where there is no Law , there no killing or any thing 
elſe can be unjuſt. And that by the right of nature we deſtroy ( without being unjuſt Jall 


; that is noxious, both beaſts and men. Where there was Paternal Government from 


| the beginning , there were Laws, there were Societies, there was no War of all 


men againſt all men» Then the Natural State of men was never without Society- 


Doth he call the civil War the natural State of men ?. neither was Adam alone ſuch 
a 
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1 Governour , but all heads ot Families. Neither the whole World , nor the tenth 
part of of the Woald , was ever ſince the Creation without Society, The World 
was Long without War, what nced had they to War one upon another , Who had 
the ſharing, of the whole World among them? And when there was War, it was not 
Civil War: and when and where there are Civil Wars, yet there are Laws, though 
not {> well executed 3 and a Commonwealth , though much troubled and difor- 
Jered. For him*to make the natural and primogenious ſtate of mankind to be a war 
of all men againſt allmen, to be Lawleſs without Government , barbarous without 
Societies or Civility, wherein it is Lawtul for any man to kill another , as treely as a 
wolf or a Tyger, and to enjoy whatſoever they could by force, without farther care 
or conſcience , refle4s too much, not onely upon the honour of mankind , but 
Likewiſe upon the honour of God himſelf, the Creator of mankind. 


He chargeth me to fay , that there never was a time, when it was Lawful ord;1ari- ever Lawfu) 
ly ( thoſe were my words ) for private men to kill one another, for their own preſer» 21j11 for private 


I ay the ſame (till in that ſenſe , whereinlT ſaid it then, and I think all the world ® 


may ſay the ſame with me, except himlſelt. 

In caſes extraordinary , as when a man is afſaulted by Thieves or Murderers , 1 
faid expreſly then , and I fay the ſame now , That it is Lawful to kill! another in 
his own defence , cum moderamine inculpate tutele , and this is all which the Laws 
of God or nature do allow : which Cicero in his detence of Milo pleadeth for, as the 
words following do abundantly teltihe , ut ſt vita noſtra in aliquas infidias , fi in vim, 
in tela aut latronum aut inimicorum incidiſſet , omnis honeſt ratio eſſet expediende ſalutis. 
And again , Hoc & ratio doflis , & neceſſitas barbarig , & mos gentibus , & feris na- 
tra ipſa preſcripſit , ut omnem ſemper vim quacunque ope poſſent , & corpore , 4 capite , 
vita ſu2 propulſarent. I wonder he was not aſhamed to cite this placeſo directly a- 
gainſt himſelf, He faith the ſame Words in general that I ſay, but in a quite con- 
trary ſenſe, that by the Law of Nature, any man man may kill another without 
ſcruple, if be do but ſuſpe& him, or if be may be noiſome to him, as freely as man 
might pluck upa Weed or any Herb , becauſe it draws the Nouriſhment another 
way. And this ordinarily though the other do not offer to aſſault him, and though 
his own Life be in no manner of peril. This he maketh to be the firit, and to be 
the natural State of mankind , before they had entred into any pats one with a- 
nother. In this ſenſe Idid deny, and do {till deny, that it either is, or ever was, 
ordinarily Lawful for one private man to kill another, thoug hhe plead his own pre- 
ſervation and well-being never fo much : and although T. H. telleth us here , with- 
out either reaſon or authority , that it ſeemeth to him, that God doth account ſuch kilivg 

mw fn. An excellent cafuiſt. 

All creatures forbear to pray upon their own kind , except in caſe of extream 
hunger, 

Parcit 

Cognatis maculis ſimilis fera, Duando leoni 

Fortior eripuit vitam leo ? Duo nemore unquam 

Expiravit aper majoris dentibus apri ? 

Indica Tygris agit valida eum Typride pacem 

Perpetuam. Sevis inter ſe convenit urſis, 
And were mankind onely made to Murder one another promiſcuouſly ? That isto 
be worſe than Wild Beaſts, or Savage Canibals. 

We beheld himeven now more bold than welcome with the Holy Scriptures, ſav- 
ing onely that he abſtained from the imputation of Jargon, Now he jelts with the 
Pulpit , as well he may , conſidering what ſmall benefit he hath received from it. 
Then he Laughs at caſes of conſcience , not in his ſleeve , or thorough his fingers , 
although God Almighty was more careful in ſtating the caſes of blood-guiltine( 
punually. But he Loves a diſtinion worſe than Manſlaughter. After the man 
is killed { faith he ) the Biſhop ſhall be judge , whether the neceſſity was invincible, or the 


men »dinart- 
ly © kill one 


another. 


danger extream , as being a caſe of Conſcience. It hc had writ this defence of wilfu] Numbers 35+ 


Murder , as Demoſthenes did the praiſe of Helene 3 or Eraſmus the commendation 
of folly, onely to try his wit , it had been too much to jeſt with the blood of man; 
but to do it in earneſt, contrary to the Law of God and nature, without any 
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authority , facrcd or protane , without reaſon, nay without common ſeaſe, 1555, 
own pcculiar priviledge, fps 

And yet bctorc he leave this Subject , he muſt nceds be tumbling once more uDon 
the old firing, That in the natural ſtate ofman, every man might lawtully kill ay 
man whomhe ſuſpected , or who might be noifom to him. And fo taking this fo 
granted , he concluderh that he might lawfully refign ic up into the handsof the 
Magiſtrate, I was the more ſparing, in confuting this point , becauſe it 15 ſo abſurg 
that the very repetition of it 15 aluthcicne contutation, it bging an Opinic n ſobar- 
barous,and fo brutiſh,fitter for a bloody Canibal , one of the African Anthropophagi 
than onc whohath born the name of Chriſtian , or been a member of any civi 
Socicty. Sucl an opinion, 2s, it ithad riot all lawes of God and man again(i it, yer 
the horrid conſequences of it itit were once entertained , would chaſe it out ofthe 
World , withthe propugnerot it. I would not caſt away one Text of Scriptgre upoy 
it , that he admitteth that proote , and rejectcth all hamane authority, 

My tirtt rcaſonis demonſtrative, becaule all killing of men by private men wa; 
forbidden to all mankind by the poſitive law of God, preſently after the fo04 
before there were ever any ſuch pacts as he imagineth in the World. whoſo ſheaderh 
mans blood by man ſhall his blood be ſhed ; for in thc Image of God made he man, That 
which he makcs lawful in the natural ſtate of man . and onely prohibited by cove- 
nant between man and man, , was declared unlawtul by the pofitive Law of God, 
to Noah and his poſicrity , trom whom all the Cities , and Societics , and common- 
wealths in the World , are deſcended, 

Secondly , this Law of God was no new Law then, but a declaration of the law 
of nature , which was imprinted in the heart of man from the beginning as ap- 
peareth evidentlyby the reafon annexed to the Law 3 for in the Image of God made he 
man, Either in the family of Adam was the natural ſtate of man or there never was 
any natural ſtate in the world,before any ſuch common-wealths as he imagineth could 
be gathered , or any ſuch pacts or covenants made. Yet even then the killing of thoſe 
whom they judged noyſome to them by private perſons, was nct onely eſteemed an or- 
dinary fin, but was a crying fin for which we have the teſtimony of God himlelfe 
to Cain what haſt thou done * the voice of thy brothers blood cryeth unto me from the 

round? 

Thirdly , private men never reſigned up into the hands of the Soveraign Magj- 
{irate the power ofdetending their own lives in caſe ofextream necclhty , though, 
it were with the death of the affailant , for that power they hold ſtil]. Let him nor 
confound two different powers together. This power which he chalcngcth, afhr- 
ming that the people did rcligne it to the Magiſtrate, which we deny with dcteſtation 
#4 a right 10 deſtroy whatſoever a man thinkgth can annoybim , ( they arc his own words 
in this place ) or a general power of killing their enemies 4 that is , of killing whomlo- 
cver they will zfor all men by their doctrine are their encmics, ſecing he maketh 
it a war of all men againſt all men. Now if privatemen had once ſuch a right and 
did reſign it up unto the hand of the Soveraign Magiſtrate , then the Soveraign 
Magiſtrate may uſe the ſame right fill, and kill whomſoever he thinkcth may annoy 
him , without ſin : But this he cannot do, Saul ſinned inkilling the Gibconites ,and 
the Pricſts.wherefore wilt thou fin aginſt innocent blood? David tinncd in killing Uriah. 
It is faid of Manaſeth, that be filed Jeruſalem with innocent blood , which the Lord 
would not pardon.Ahab is ſtiled a murtherer . Hat thou kjlied, 6c. 

Laſtly , the exaggerations of this ſin in holy Scripture, and the ificredib'e waycs 
which God uſeth to find jtout, and thoſe blind blows and ghaſtly horrours of con- 
ſcience which do ordinarily accompany it , do proclaimto all the World , that there 
is more in it than an offence againſt mutual padts and covenants betwcen man and 
man. He that doth violence to the blood of any perſon ſhall , flee to the pit , let no man [tay 
bim, The wilful murderer muſt be pulled out of the City of Refuge 3 yea, Gvds 
Altar muſt yeild him no protc&ion. This fin is a defacing of the Image of God 3 
It defileth a whole land , and proceedeth from the ſpecial inſtigation ot the Devil, 
who was a murderer from the beginning O how heavy ( ſaid one ) is the weight of 10” 
nocent blood 7 How much do all Authours Sacred and Civil, invcigh againlt the 


ſhedding of innocent blood ? Some have apprehended a fiſhes head in the platter ” 
the. 
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che head of him they had murthered, Others after :a horrid murther had been obſer- 
ved to have their hands continually upon their daggers. This opinion of his , takes 


away all difference between nocent and innocent blood . This inward guilt , theſc 


| fears of vengeance , and the extraordinary providence of God inthe diſcovery of 
| murthers,do proclaim aloud chat there is more in bloodguiltineſſe , than the breach of 
| mutual Pats between man and man. 

In the next place, he maketh us an elaborate diſcourſe of a Lion, and a Beare, and 
an Oxe, as if he {tood probationer for the place of Attorny General of the brutes. This 
i« evident, he hath deſcrv.d better of them, than cither of his God , or of his Religion, 
or of the humane nature. In the tirlt place , he acquitteth the beaſts from the domini- 
mm of man, and denieth that they owe him any ſubjection . He that ſhall uſe T, H, 
his books as the countreymen did his prognoſtication, write down every thing con- 
trary, fair for foule , and toule for fair , true for falſe, and falſe for true , if he could 
get but a good wager upon each opinion , would have advantage enough. I hope he 
dothnot underltand it of a political dominion or ſubjeRion but onely that the other 
creatures were deſigned by God for the uſe and ſervice of men, inthe ſame ſenſe 
that Virgil ſaith, 

Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis over. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 
When God had created man male and female after his own Image , he gave them 


his benedi&tion. Subdue the earth and have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea , and over the Gen. 1. 28, 


frwles of the air and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. And this very 
dominion was a part of the Image of God , wherein man was created. Therefore God 
brought all the creatures to man as to their Lord and Maſter under himſelfe , to give 
them names , which is a ſign and a proofe of dominion. Therefore ſaid the Kingly 


Gem 2.19. 


Prophet, Thou makeft him| man} to have dominion over the workes of thy hands, Thou haſt val. 8. 6, 


put-all things in ſubjeftion under his feet, All ſheep and oxen , &c. Here isbut an harſh 
beginning of his Attorny-ſhip. 

Secondly he maintaineth , that the Lio# hath as much right, or, ashe calleth it, 
liberty tocat the man , as the man hath to eat the Oxe. I hopehe will not deny that 
the Creator of all things had right to the donation of his own creatures, Man 
hath Gods deed of gift: Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you. Even as the 
green herb bave T given youall things. Can he ſhew ſuch another grant for the Lions 
to devour men? When God ſaid, whoſo ſheddeth mans blood by man ſhall bis hl»od be 
ſhed 3 for in the Image of God made he man. was it intended onely that his blood ſhould 
be preſerved for the Lions? or do not their teeth deface Gods Image , as much as 
mans weapons ? But the Lion had liberty to eat man long before. He is miſtaken, the 
creatures did beare a more awful reſpect to the Image of God in man vefore hisfall. 
But mans rebellion to God, was puniſhed with the rebellion of the creatures to him. 
he ſaith it was impoſſible for m1/t men to have Gods licenſe to uſe the creatures for their ſuſten- 
aance. Why (o ? as if all the World were not then compriſed in the family of Noah. Or 
' if the Commandments and diſpenſations of God were not then delivered trom 
| father to ſon by tradition, as they were long after by writing. He asketh how I would 
have been offended if he ſhould have ſpoken of manas Pliny doth , Than whom , there 
# no living creature more wretched or more proud. Not halt ſo much as now. Pliny 
taxeth onely the faults ofmen , he vilitieth not their humane nature. Mtwretched 
What is that but an argument of the immortality of the ſoul? God would never have 
created the moſt noble of his creatures tor the moſt wretched being. Or more prod , 
that is than ſome men. Corruptio optimz peſſima. The belt things, being corrupted , 
turn the worlt. | 

But heacknowledgeth two advantages which man hath above other creatur:s , 
his tongue and his hand. 1s it pothble that any man who believeth chat he hath an 
immortal ſoal, or that reaſon and underſtanding are any thing but empty nam:s, 
ſhould o far forget himſelf and his thanktulneſſe ro God , as to prefer his tongue 
and his hands , before an immortal ſoul and reaſon F Then we may well change the 
d-hnition ofa mag which thoſe old dunſes the Philoſophers lett us Man is a reaſonable 
ereature,into this new oacz Mag is a prating thing with two hands. How much mote 
was the human nature b:holden to Tully an Heathen , who ſaid , That min differed 
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other creatures in reaſox and ſpeech, Or to Ovid, who ſtileth man, Sandius bis animyy 
mentiſque capacius alte, Whe have no better Luck in defending his Leviathax he 
will have no great cauſe to boaſt of his making men examples. ; 

And now it ſcemeth he hath played his Matterpiece. For in the reſt of his Animad. 
verſions in this Section, we tind a Low ebb of matter. Concerning conſultations 
he ſaith nothing but this , That my writing was cauſed Phyſically , antecedently , ex. 
trinſecally , by his anſwer. In good time. By which I ſee right well , that he un- 
deritandeth not what a Phyſical cauſe is. Did he think his anſwer was fo Mathe. 
matical to compel or necetſitate me towrite ? No, I confeſs 1 determined my {zif 
And his anſwer was but a ſlender occaſion, Which would have hadLittle weight with 
me , but for a Wiſer mans adviſe, to prevent his over-weening, opinion ot his own 
abilities, And then followeth his old diſh of twice ſodden coleworts , aþout fre, 
and neceſſary , and contingent , and free to do if be will , Which we have had often e- 
nough already. . 

His diſtin&tion between ſeen and unſeen neceſſity , deſerveth more conſideration, 
The meaning is, that ſeen neceſlity doth take away conſultation , but unſeen 
neceſhty doth not take away conſultation, or human indeavours : Unſeen neccllity 
is of two ſorts, either it is altogether unſeen and unknown.,either what itis, or that 
it is3 ſuch a neceſſitydoth not take away conſultation or human endeavours. Suppoſe 
an Office were privately diſpoſed , yet he who knoweth nothing of the dilpo. 
ſition of it , may be as ſolicitous and induſtrious to obtain it, as though it were nat 
diſpoſed at all. But the necellity which he Laboureth to introduce , is no ſuchun- 
ſeen unknown neceflity. For though he know not what the cauſes have determin- 
cd particularly , or what the necellity is , yet he believeth that he knoweth in gene- 
= that the cauſes arc determined from cternity , and that there is an abſolute ne- 
ccllity, 

The Second ſort of unſeen neceſlity , is that which is unſeen in particular what it 
is, but it is not unknown in general that it is. And this kind of unſeen neceſſity 
doth take away all conſultation , and endeavours, and the uſe of means , asmuch 
as if it were (cen in particular. As ſuppoſing that the Cardinals have elected a Popein 
private , but the declaration ofthe perſon who is cleGed is kept ſecret. Here js a 
neceſlity, rhe Papacy is full ; and this neceſlity is unſeen in particular , whileſt no 
man knoweth who it is. Yet for as much as it is known that it is, it taketh away 
all indeavours and conſultations, as much as If the Pope were publickly enthroned. 
Or ſuppoſe a Jury have given in a privy veredid& : no man knoweth what it js until 
the next Court-day 3 yet it is known generally that the Jurors are agreed, and the 
veredict is given in. Here is an unſeen necellity; Yet he who ſhould uſe any farther 
conſultations , or make farther applications in the caſe , were a foo). Sothough 
the particular determination of the cauſes be not known to us what it is , yet it we 
know that the cauſcs are particularly determined from eternity , We know that no 
conſultation or endeavour of ours can alter them. 

But it may be farther objected , that though they cannot alter them , yet they 
may help to accompliſh them. It was neceſſary that all who failed with St. Paul 
ould be ſaved from Shipwrack : Yet St. Paxl told them, thatexcept the Shipmen 
did abide in the Ship , they could not be ſaved. So though the event be neceſſarily 
determined , yet conſultationor the Like means may be neceſſary to the determina- 
tion of it, 1 anſwer, the queſtion is not whether the means be neceſſary to the end, 
for that is agreed upon by all parties, but the queſtion is to whom the ordering of 
the mcans which are necefſary to the production of the event, doth properly bciongs 
Whether to the firſt cauſe , or tothe tree Agent. If it belong to the free Agent un- 
der God ( as We ſay itdoth ) then it concerneth him to uſe conſultations and all 
good- endeavours, as requilite means to obtain the defired end, But if the 
diſpoſition of the means belong ſoly and wholy to God , (as he faith it doth ) and 
if God have ordered all mears as well as ends and events particularly and precilcly, 
then it were not onely a thanklefs and ſuperfluous office, to conſult what were the 
fitteſt means to obtain an end , when God hath determined what muſt be the one- 
!y means, and no other 3; but alſo a ſawcineſs, and a kind of tempting of God , 
for a man to intrude himſclt into the execution of God Almighties decrees3 nc” 
e 
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ought rather to calt away all care and all thought on his part, and rclign hinuelt 
ip wholy to the diſpoſition of the Second cauſes , which a nothing but by the ſpe- 
cial determination of God, 

Concerning admonition 3 he ſaith leſs than of conſultation, The reaſon ( faith 
he ) why we admoniſh men of underſtanding rather than children , fools and madmen , is 
hicauſe they are more capable of the good and evil conſequences of their aftions , and have 
more experience , and their paſſions are more conform t9 their admonitors ; that is to fay , 
moderate and ftayed. And then after his Bragadochio manner , he concludeth. 
There be therefore reaſons under Heaven which the Biſhop knows not of, My one reaſon 

becauſe they have the ule of reaſon , and true Liberty, with a dominion over their 
own ations , which children , tools, and madmen have not ] includeth more than 

”.1l his three reaſons put together. What is it that Weigheth the good and evil con- 
ſequences of our aCtions ? Reaſon , Whatis it that preſerveth us from being tran- 
ported with our patſhions ? Reaſon , and what is experienced of good and evil ? 
Reaſon improved by obſervation. So we have gained nothing by thechange of n:y 
reaſon , but three crackt groats for one good ſhilling, 

But he hath omitted the principal part of my anſwer, that is, the Liberty and 
dominion over their actions, which men of underſtanding have much more than 
Children, Fools, or madmen. Without which all his capableneſs of good and e- 
vil conſequences , all his experience of good and evil, all his calmneſs and modera- 
tion, do fignifie juſt nothing. Let a man have as much capacity as Solomon , as 
much experience as Neſtor , as much moderation as Socrares; Wt if he have no pow- 
er to diſpoſe of himſelf, nor to order his own actions , but be hurried away by the 
kcond cauſes inevitably , irreliftibly, without his own Will, it is to as much pur- 

ſ to admoniſh him , as when Tcarus had his Wings melted by the Sun, and was 
tumbling down headlong into the Sea , to have admoniſhed him to take heed of 
lrowning. A ſeaſonable admonition may do much good , but that is, upon our 
principles, not upon his. If all events, With all their circumſtances , and the cer- 
hin means to effect them , were preciſely determined from eternity , it were high 
mneſumption in ns to interpoſe, without ſpecial warrant. Thoſe means which we 
pdge moſt convenient, are often not looked upon by God Almighty , Who doth 
uſe to bring Light out of darkneſs, and reſtore fight by clay and ſpittle,and preſerve 
men from perithing by periſhing. No Paragraph eſfcapeth him without ſome ſuper- 
eogatory abſurdities. As here , that a man may deliberate without the uſe of rea- 
ſon, that brute beaſts may dcliberate, that madnels or phrenkie is ſtrength of pallion. 

He infifteth Longer upon moral praiſe and diſpraiſe , ormoral goodneſs or bad- 
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If a'l things be 
abſolutely ne- 
ceſsary, admo- 
nitions are all- 
vain, 


neſs , but ſpeedeth worſe, entangling himſelf in twenty errours, as theſe which fol- A Litt-r ofa 


low: : Metaphyſical govdneſs is but an idle term. That is good wherewith a man is pleaſ- 
ed, Good 15 not of abſolute ſignification to all men, Nothing is good or evil , but in re- 
gard of the" attion proceeding from it , and the perſon to whom it doth good or burt, Satan 
it evil to us , but good to God, Tf there were Laws amongſt Beaſts , an horſe would be 
a morally good a* man. The difference between natural and moral goodneſs, proceedeth 
from the [ Civil } Law, The Law is all the right reaſon that we have, We make it 
righ + reaſon by our approbation. All adtions of Subjects, if they be conformable tothe Law 
of the Land, are morally good. Moral praiſe is from obedience to the Law. Moral diſpraiſe is 
from diſobedience to the Law, To ſay a thing is good, is to ſay, 1t is as I, or another,or the ſtate 
would have it. That is good to every man which is ſo far good as he can ſee, All the 
real good which we call honeſt and morally virtuous , is that which is not repugnant to the 
Law, The Law is the Inf allible rale of moral goodneſs. Our particular reaſon is not right 
reaſon. The reaſon of our Governour , whom we have ſet over our ſelves is right reaſon, 
His Laws whatſoever they be , are in the place of right reaſon to us, As in play morali- 
ty conſiſteth in not renouncing the trump , [0 all our morality conſiſteth in no diſobeying the 
Law, Is not here an hopeful Litter of young errours, to be all formed out of 
three penfulls of Ink? as it he had been dreaming Lately in errours den. One An- 
ticyra will not afford Hellebore enough to cure him pertectly. I was apt to flatter 
my (elf a while , that by the Law he underſtood the Law of right reaton. But I 
found it too evident, that by right reaſon he underſtands the arbitrary ediasof an 
eleRive Governour. I could not chooſe but call tomind that of our Laurcat Poet, 
God belp the man ſo wrapt in errours , endleſs train. Aa2aa2 The 
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The Kcader might well have expected matter ot more editication upon this 
Subje& As wherein the formal reaſon of goodneſſe doth conſiſt, in convenience,or 
in the obtaining of all due preteQions. As likewiſe the diſtintion of good either 
ſubjefively , into the goods of the mind , the goods of the body , and the goods of 
tortune : Or formally into bonum honeſtum, utile & deleable , or honeſtly good 
profitably good , and delighttully good. That which is honeltly good, is defirable % 
itſelf, and as it is ſuch. That whichis profitably good ,is that which is to be deſi. 
red as conducing to the ——_—_— ſome other good. Thirdly , delightfully good 
is that pleaſure which doth ariſe tromthe obtaining of the other goods delired. But 
he hath quite caſhiered the two former ſorts of good , That which is honeſtly good, 
and that which is profitably good 3 and acknowledgeth onely that which is delight. 
fully good, or that which pleaſeth him or me. So as it our humours differ , goodneſſe 
mult differ 3 and as our humours change 3 goodneſs muſt change 3 as the Chameleon 


- changeth her colours. Many things are good that pleaſe not us, and many things 
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pleaſe us that are not good. Thus he hath left no real good in the World , but on- 
ly that which is relatively good. Thus he hath made the Devil himſelf to become 
good, and which is yet worſe ,good to God, Thus he hath made horſes to be as 
capable of moral goodneſſe as man, it they had but onely laws. I wonder why he 
ſhould tick at that; laws are but commands,andcommands may be intimated to hor- 
ſesas we might ſee in Bankes his horſe : which we might call (upon his principles) 
an honeſt virtuous and morally goodhorſe. There is a woe denounced againſ 
them whocall evil good yd good evil, 
This is net all, he confefleth that lawmakers are men , and may erre , and think that 
law good for the people, which is not ; yet with the ſame breath he telleth us. That 
there is no other right reaſon but their law , which is the infallible rule of moral 
So right reaſon and erring reaſon 5 a fallible rule, and aninfallible rule are all one 
with him. Whatne otherrule but this /one Lesbian rule, the arbitrary diQates of a 
Governour ? what is become of the eternal law, or the rule of juſtice in God himſelf 
What is become of the divine poſitivelaw recorded in holyScriptures? what is become 
of the law of nature, imprinted naturally in the heart of every man, by the finger of 
God himſelf ? What is become of the law of nations , that is, thoſe principles which 
have been commonly and univerſally received aslawes , by all nations in all ages , 
or at leaſt themoſt prudent pious and civil notions ? what is become of that Sy- 
zereſis ornoble light of the ſoul, which God hath given mankind to preſerve them 
from vices ? Are they all gone , all vaniſhed, andis no rule remaining but onely the 
arbitrary edits of a mortal Law-giver who may command us to turn Twrky, or Pa- 
gans to morrow, who by his own confetlion may erre in his law-giving ? Then not 
only power abſolutely irreſiſtible, doth juſtifie whatſoever it doth , but allo the 
power of mortal man may juſtific the violation of the laws of the immortal God. 
But I have ſhewed him ſufficiently , that there are unjuſt laws, not onely toward 
God , but likewiſe towards men : That unjuſt laws do not acquit our ative obe- 
dience to them from damnable ſin : That it is not onely lawful, but neceſſary to dif 
obey them : ThatGod himſclf hath approved ſuch diſobedience,and rewarded it. To 
conclude,it is not the pleaſing of him or me,or ſome privat bencfit that may redound 
from thence to him or me, that makes any thing to be truly good, but the meeting 
of all perfetion in it whereof that thing is capable. Bonum ex integra cauſa, malum ex- 
quolibet defe@u; all requiſite perfeQions muſt concur tomake athing good, but one only 
defe&t makes it evill. Nothing is morally good,nothing is praiſeworthy,but that which 
is truly honeſt and virtuous.And on the other ſide, nothing is morally bad, nothing 
is difpraiſe worthy, but that which is diſhoneſt and vicious. 
To Wrangle everlaſtingly whether thoſe incouragements which are given to ſet- 
ting dogs and Coyducks and the Like berewards,were a Childiſh fighting with ſha- 
 dows, ſeeing it is confeſſed that they are not recompenſes of honeſt and virtuous 4 
ations , to which the Laws did appoint rewards. Swine that run by a determi- 
nate inftin& of nature to ſuccour their fellows of the ſame herd in diſtreſs, do not 
deſire a Civical Crown, Like him who faved the Life of a Citizen. Nor theSpi- 
ders, whoſe phanſics are fitted by nature to the Weaving of their Webs, deſerve the 
like commendation with Arachne , who attained to her rare Arts of Weaving h/ 
ailt- 
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a{{jduous indultry. There is a great difterence between natural qualities , and mo- 
ral virtues. Whereuaturc hath beſtowed excellent gifts, the chict praiſe redounJeth 
to the God of nature. And where the bruits have attained to any ſuch rare or be- 
neficial qualities by the inttruction of man , the chief praiſe redoundeth unto him 


that taught them. + The Harp was not Crowned in the Olympian Games, but the - 


Harper 3 nor the Horſes , but the Charioter. And though the incouragements of 
men , and bruits be ſometimes the ſame thing materially, yet they arc not the ſame 
thing formally. . 

But where he confoundeth a necellity of ſpecification with a neceſſity of exerciſe , 
ard afirmeth that the Bces and Spiders are necethtated by nature as well to all their 
individual ations , as to their-ſeveral kinds of Works, it deſerveth no anſwer but 
to be lighted. His opinion doth require that he ſhould ſay that they are determin- 
ed to their individual actions , by the ſecond cauſes and circumſtances , ( though 
it be untrue 3 )) but to ſay they are determined by nature to cach individual a& ad- 
mittcth no defence, . 

In the Lalit Paragraph , Iam beholden to him , that he would inftruS me : but 
| am of his mind, that it would be too greata Labour forhim. For I approve none 
of his newfanglcd principles, and think he might have ſpent his time better in me- 
ditating upon ſornewhat elſe, that had been more proper for him. I ſee that where 
the inferiour faculty doth end , the ſuperiour doth begin. As where the vegetative 
doth end , there the ſenſitive doth begin , comprehending all that the vegetative 
doth, and much more. So where theſenſitive ends , the intelleQtual begins. And 
ſhould 1 contine the intelleCtual Soul which is inorganical , immaterial, impaſlible, 
ſeparable , within the bounds of the ſenſitive, or to the power and proceedings 
thereof , when 1 ſee the underſtanding doth corre@ the ſenſe, as about the greatneſs 
of the Sun ? Senſe hath nothing to do with Univerſals , but reaſon hath. Even in 
memory which he mentioneth , the intelleEtual remembrance is another manner 
of thing than the ſenſitive memory. But this belongs not to this queſtion 3 and 
therefore 1 pals by it , and leave him to the cenſure of others. 

In this Section he chargeth me firſt with a double breach of promiſe, yet there 
$no promiſe 3 and if they had been promiſes, both are accompliſhed. One of my 
promiſes was, That T would not leave one grain of his matter unweighed , yet T leave 
theſe words unanſwered. Our Saviour bids us pray thy will , not our will be done; and 
by example teacheth us the ſame ;, for he prayed thus : Father if it be tby will; let this 
exp paſſ, Firlt this was no promiſe, but mine own private reſolution , which I 
might Lawfully change at any time upon better grounds, Secondly it had been 
an caſie thing to omit two Lines in a whole diſcourſe unwillingly. Thirdly,the in- 
tent was onely to omit nothing that was material; but this was meerly impertinent, 
Laſtly, without any more to do, it was fully anſwered in my defence in theſe words. 
[ In the laft place benrgeth , Thatin our prayers we are boundto ſubmit our wills to 
Gods will, who ever mad a doubt of this ? we muſt ſubmit to the preceptive will of God 
* bis commandments , we muſt ſubmit to the effeflive will of God , whenhe declares bis 
pleaſure by the event, or otherwiſe, But we deny , and deny again, that God wils ad extra 
weeſlarily, or that it is bis pleaſure that all ſecond cauſes ſhould aft neceſſarily at alltimes, 
which is the queſtion,and that which he alledgeth to the contrary comes notnear it. Where were 
his eyes ? That inference which ſeemeth at lealt to imply that our prayers cannot change 
the will of God ] is now firit added. And if it had been there formerly, is anſwered 
abundantly in the ſame Section. 

The ſecond breach of promiſe is thisz that I ſaid | bere is all that paſſed between 
w upon this ſubjet , without any addition or the leaft variation from the original.| Bus 
Thave added theſe words | Tes , Thave ſeen thiſe ſilieſt of creatures , and ſeeing their r are 
works , I bave ſcen enough to confute all the boldfaced Atheiſts of this Age , and their beliſh 
blpbemies.[ What a ſtirr is here about two lines which contain neitherargument, nor 
anſwer, nor authority, nor any thing material. I did not apply theſe Words tohim , 
nor gave the leaſt intimation of any ſuch thing. Ifhe be wronged, he wrongeth 
himſelf, I am as much offended with the Theitts of this Age , as with the Atheiſts, 
who are convinced that there isa God and prefeſſe it, yet never do him any ſervice 
or worſhip ,not ſo much as ante focrm ſi frigus erit , by 2 warm fires ſide ina _ 
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Caſtigations of TOME11], 


What it 1s to 
honcur God 


What are 
Devil s fn his 
judgement. 


day who when they know God , do not glorifie bim as God. But to deale clearly with 
I profeſſc Ido not know either when any ſuch Words were added , or that 7 
ſuch words wereaddcd 3 Nither ever had I any other copy but that Original which 
was ſent to the preſſe:and that copy which was tranſcribed for him, and ſent to hin 
at the tirit, If the Amanuenlis did omit two lines cither in the margent ( Which i 
moſt likely by what he faith ) or otherwiſe, I could not help it: My afleveration(for 
it was no promile{ was truc, that I ſent the original it felt, as it had lain Long by 
me without any variation. 

When he is afraid to be hard put to it, then he laicth in the other ſcale to Counter. 
ballance thole new reaſons which are brought againſt him, either preſcience , 
what ſhall be , ſhall be. Or a man cannot determine to day, what : his will ſhall le » 
morrow All which arc impertinent tothe queſtion , and have been abundantly ar. 
ſwered in thelc Caltigations. His inltance ota debter who intended firſt to pay his 
creditor, then thought to defer it , and laſtly reſolved to do it for fear of impriſag. 
ment , isremote tromthequeftion. Fhe determination of the debter is not ante. 
cedent ,but concomitant ,not extrinſecal by the creditor who perhaps never thought 
on it , but iutrinfecal by the diQtate of his own reaſon ;*which he calleth thoughts 
Ic{t he ſhould ſcem to attribute any thing to reaſon. What are thoughts, but inteleu 
attu circa res occupatus?The underſtanding aualy employed about ſomething, If he hold no 
o. her neceſſity but this, which no man oppoſethz why doth he trouble the world with 
his d bitor and creditor about nothing ? 

I did not accule him tor making all piety to conſiſt in the eſtimation of the judge- 
ment: he ſtill miſtaketh 3 but Idid, and do accuſe him for placing all the inward 
piety of the heart in the eſtimation of the judgement. So he faith expreſſely, That 
to honour any thing, is nothing elſe but to think it to be of great power. If it were nothi 
elſe , the Devil honours God as much as the beſt Chriſtian 3 for he believetha God 
as much as they : and he cannot believe a God , but he muſt believe him to be 
omnipotent. Thou belicveſt there is ove God , thou doſt well , the Devils alſo believe and 
tremble. 1 ſhewed him that inward piety doth conſiſt more in the ſubmitlionof the 
will than inthe eſtimation of the judgement , But Lmay not faythat it was toohot 
for his fingers. He urgeth , That the Devil cannot eſteem God for his goodneſſ : Letit 
it be ſo, Neithcr is there any need that he ſhould to make him devout, if his 
ground were true , That to honour God is nothing elſe but to think him tobe of great 

orwer. 

g But to makeamends for this overſight , he hath found usout two ſorts of Devils 
The one( and indeed all the Devils that are in his creed ) are wicked men , to whom 
he applieth the name of diabolws, and Sathan, and Abaddon in holy Scripture, The other 
are heathen gods , meere phancies or fiftions of terrified bearts, or as he fiileth them 
out of St, Paul, Notbings, What he will do with Heaven, Tknow not; buthe hath 
emptied Hell at once , and ſwept away all the Devils , except wicked men. He 
might do well to acquaint the Judges with it, to fave the lives of ſo many poor old 
melancholick women , who ſuffer as Witches for confederacy with the Devil. I 
dcfireto know of him , Whether thoſe Devils Which our Saviour caſt out of the 
poſſeſſed, or thoſe Devils Which hurried the ſwine into the Sea, or that Devil who 
took our Saviour up to the Pinnacle the Temple , were heathen gods, or Wicke 

men? Or how a legion ot heathen Gods or Wicked men could enter into one poſs 
ſcſſed perſon , without crowding one another to death ? But this belongethto an- 
other ſpeculation. He asketh in what claſſis of entities I place Devils ? Will helm 
to ſpeak Fargon ? I anſwer, With Angels , among ſpiritual ſubſtances, He hath as 
much. authority to empty Heaven of good Angels, as to empty Hell of bad 
Angels. 

To cover his former errouz , that the hogour of God is nothing elſe but theeſti- 
mation of his power, he hath deviſed another errour , That all the Attributes 
of God areincluded in his Omnipotence, I confeſſe, that the Att ributes of God are 
tranſcendents above our capacities, and are not of the ſame nature with the ſame 
attributes of mortal men : I confcſſe farther , that all the Attributes of God, and 
Whatſocver is in Ged, is God, oris the Deity it ſelf, Butto confound all theſe 
diſtin& Attributesin one, to no purpoſe, without any ground is abſurd , and = 

vet 
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= onely to make thoſe notions* which were piouſly invented to help our 
anderſtandings, tO be the ready means to confound our underſtandings 


In the next place I ſhewed , that to command one thing openly, and to necethitate 
another thing privately, deſtroyeth the truth of God , the goodnefſe of God , 
the jaſtice of God , and the power of God. This is an heavy-accuſation ,and he hath 
need to acquit himſelt like a man, But I believe he will fail. Here he bringcth 
in the prefcicuce of God again twice, to ſeem to* ſtop a gap with it. But it will not 
ſerve his turn. Where the ſouldiers are muſtered over and over, it is a fign the com- 

nies are but thin. Firſt to fave the truth of God he faith , That truth confiteth in 
affrmation and negation , not in commanding. The ſenſe is , That God who is truth it 
klf , may will one thing , and command another ,and hinder that a& which hecom- 
mandeth. Mark but his reaſon. The Scripture which is bis word , is not the profeſſion of 
what he intendetb , but an indication what thoſe men whom he hath choſen to ſalvation 
ow defiruttion , ſhall neceſſarily intend. This is the ſame whichhe renounced former- 
jy, as one of my ugly Phraſes, That God ſhould command one thing openly , 
and hinder the ſame privately or underhand : Reader , ifthoudelighteſt in ſuch a God 
who will command one thing publickly , and hinder it privately , chuſe Mr. 
Hobbes his God, God forbid we ſhould attribute any ſuch double dealing to our God , 
who is truth it ſelf. Some contraries, as heat and cold , may meet together in 

remiſſe degrees 3 but truth and falſhood , an habit and privation, can never meet 
together. There is atruth in being the pi&ture of a man canfiot be the man himſelf 
There isa truth in knowing , it the underitanding be not adzquate to the thing 

underſtood , there is no truth in it. There is a truth in ſaying , which is a 

conformity or an adzquation of the fign to the thing ſaid, which we call 
reracitie , when one thing is commanded publickly, and the ſame is 
tindred privately, and the party ſo hindered is puniſhed for not doing that 
which was impolhble for him to do; Where is the veracity ? Where is the con- 
frmity and adzquation of the ſign to the thing ſaid ? I dare not tell Mr. 
Bbbes that he underſtandeth not theſe things, but I fear it very much: Ithe do, his 
auſe is bad, or heis but an ill Advocate, 

Next to reconcile the goodnefle of God with his principles, he anſwereth firſt to the 


God doth nor 
hinder privat- 
ly what he 

commands 0- 


penly. 


His opinion 
deſtroyeth the 
truth of God. 


And his good- 


ting , That living creatures of all ſorts are often in torments as well as men, which they neſs 


auld not be without the will of God. I know no torments of the other creatures but 
kath , and death is a debt to nature, not an ad of punitive juſtice. The pangs of 
2 violent death are lefſe than of a natural, befidesthe benefit that proceedeth thence 
for the ſuſtenance of men , tor Which the creatures were created. S:e What an Ar- 
gument here is (for all his anſwers are reeriminations or exceptions) from brute Beaſts 
tomen, froma debt of nature to an a& of punitive juſtice , from a ſudden death 
to lingring torn'ents,xt ſetiant ſe mri, from alight affliction producing great good, to 
endleſſe ivtolerable pains , producing nogood but onely the fatisfaction ot juſtice. 
Then to the phraſe of Gods delighting in torments: He anſwereth , That God delighteth 
wt ix them, Tt is truce, God is not capable of paſſions , as delight or griet 3 but whcni 
be doth thoſe things that mien grieving or deltghting do, the Scriptures by an an- 
thropopathy do a{cribe delight or griet untohim. Such are his exceptions, not to the 
things but to the phraſe becauſe it is too Scholaſtical , or too elegant, I {ce he liketh 
no txopes or figures. But in all this , here is not one word of anſwer to the thing it 
elf. That which is beyond the cruelty of the moſt bloody men , is not agreeable to 
the Father of Mercies , to create men on purpoſe to be tormented in endlefſe flames, 
without their one faults. And ſocontrary to the Scriptures ,that nothing can be 
more wherein puniſhment is called Gods ftrangeworks,his ſtrange ai, For God made not 
death , neither bath he pleaſure in , the deſtruttion of the Living , but ungodly men with 
their works and words , called it unto them. If this place ſeem to him Apo- 
cryphal, he may have twenty that are Canonical. As Tlive , ſaith the Lord Ged, I 
bave #0 pleaſure in the death of the wicked , but that be turn from bis way and live; 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil wayes , for why will ye die, O houſe of Irael? 
That his opinion deſtroyeth the juſtice of God, by making him puniſh others for 
his own ads, is ſo plain that it admitteth no defence. And if any farther corrobo- 
ntion were needfal, We have his own confellion, that there can be no puniſhments but 
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— cars tor crimes , that might bave been left undone, Yet he kecpeth a ſhuffling of texm« .c 
\6: oth JQions and bon creatures , Which by his own confetlion are not —_ __ 
and his Juſtice ral goodnels or Wickednels , and conlequently , not ſubje& to pnviſhment, ar 
quite taking away the proportion between fin and puniſhment , onely to make a 
ſhew of an{wering. to them , Who do not or cannot weigh what is ſaid. Amy 
guilty perſons ,to tingle out one to be puniſhed for examples ſake, is equal and jut 
that the puniſhment may fall upon few , tear to offend upon all. But to punith in- 
nocent perſons tor examples ſake, is onely an example of great injuſtice, Tha 
Which he calleth my opinion of the endleſs torments of Hell, 1 Learncd from Chiig 
himſclf, Go ye curſed into everlaſting fire , and from my Creed. When Oriyen and 
ſome others , called the merciful Doctours , did endeavour to poſſeſs the Church 
with their opinion of an Univerſal reſtitution of all creatures , to their priſtine eſtate 
after ſufficient purgation , it was rejected by the Church. Without doubt, a fin a. 
gainſt infinite Majelty , and an averſion from infinite goodneſs , do juſtly ſabje@ the 
offenders to intinite puniſhment, But he talketh as though God were obliged to do 
ads of grace, and to violate his own ordinances, that he might ſave men with- 
out their own Wills, God Loves his own Creatures Well, but his own Juſtice 
better. | 
Whereas I ſhewed , That this opinion deſtroyeth the omnipotence of God , by 
And omnipo» making him the Author orcauſe of fin, and of all defects; Which are the fruits of 
rence makivug jmpotence , not of power, He diſtinguiſheth between the cauſe of fin , and the 
the cauſe of fin thor of fin , granting that God is thecauſeof fin. He will ſay, that bis opinion 
makes [| God |} the cauſe of fin. But does not the Biſhop think him the cauſe of all afli- 
ous \ and are not fins of Commiſſion atlions ? Is murther no ation ? Doth not God bim- 
ſelf ſay there is no evil in the City which T bave not done: And was not murther one 
thoſe evils ? But he denyeth that God is the author of fin, that is, God doth net 
own 1t , God doth not give a warrant for it , God doth not command it. This is down 
right Bleſphemy indeed. When he took away the Devil , yet 1 did not ſuſpe&, 
that he would fo openly ſubſtitute God Almighty in his place. Simon Magus held 
that God was the cauſe of fin, but his meaning was not ſo bad : He onely blam- 
eth God for not making man impeccable. The Manichees and Marcionites did hold , 
that God was the cauſe of fin, but their meaning was not ſo bad: they meant it not 
of their good God , Whom they called Light : but of their bad God , Whom they 
termed darkneſs. But T. H. is not afraid to charge the true God , to be the very 
amd 2. 6, acter of all fin. When the Prophet _— , Shall there be evil in a City, and the 
; Lord bath yot done it ? He ſpeaketh expreſly of evil of puniſhment , not at all of the 
| evil of fin, Neither will it avail him in the Leaſt , that he maketh not God to be 
the author of ſin, For firſt it is worſe to be the Phyſical or natural cauſe of fin, by 
aQing it, chan to be the moral cauſe of fin , by cemmanding it. If a man be the 
author of that which he commandeth , much more is he the author of that which he 
atcth. To bean author, is Leſs than to be an aQteur. A man may be an author 
by perſwaſion, or by example 3 as it is ſaid of Veſpaſian , that. he being amiquocul 
tu wvifiuque was unto the Romans precipuns oftrifti moris autbor , by his obſerving 
of the ancient dyct of the country, aud the old faſhion of appare) ; He was unto the 
Komans , the principal Author cf their frugality. Hath not he done God Almighty 
good ſcrvice, to acquit him from being the author of fin , which is leſs, and to 
make him to be the proper cauſe of all fin , which is more, Thus to maintain fate 
he hath deſerted the truth of God, the goodneſs of God, the jultice of God, and the 
power of God, 
In the next plact, Idemanded how ſhall a man praiſe God , who believeth him 
A right Hob- to be a greater Tyrant than ever was in the World, creating Millions to burn cter- 
—_— nally without their own fault, to expreſs his power. He an{wereth, That the word 
wy Tyrant was ſometimes taken in a good ſenſe ,, a pretty anſwer, and to good purpoſe, 
When all the World ſees that it is taken here in the worſt ſenſe. And when he hath 
fun;bled thus a while after the 01d manner, all his anſwer is a recrimination. How 
cant the Biſhop praiſe God for his goodneſs , whotbinkg be hath created Millions of Millions 
20 burn eternally , when he could have kept them ſo eaſily from committing any fault. 1 do 
not believe that God created Millions, nor fo much as one ſingle perſon to burn c- 
ter- 
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cernally , which is as true as his other flander in this place, that I withdraw the will 

from Gods Dominion. Both the one and the other are far from me. His ptin- 
ciples may Lead him upon ſuch precipices , mine do not. God created not min to 
burn , but to ſerve him here , and to be glorited by him. and with him hereafter, 
That many men do mifs this end, is not Gods fault, who gave them ſufficient 

th to have conquered , and would have given them a Larger ſupply of Grace, 
if they had ſought it , but mans. God was not bound to reverſe his own decrees 
or change the order of the Government af the World , which he himſelf had jultly 
"ſtituted , to hold up a man trom finning againſt his Will , when he could by his 
Almighty power draw good out of evil , and a greater degree of Glory out of the 
ll of man» Concerning the number of thoſe who ate reprobated for their ſins, I 
have nothing to ſay , but that ſecret things belong unto the Lord our God, aiid things 
revealed to us and our Children. | 

My next demands were , how ſhall a man hear the Word of God with that re; 
verence and devotion and faith that is requifite, Who believeth that God cauleth his 
Goſpel to be Preached to the much greater part of Chriſtians , without ahy inten- 
tion that they ſhould be faved ? 

Secondly, How ſhall a man prepare himſelf for the receiving of the Sacrament 
with care and conſcience , who apprehendeth that eating and drinking unworthily , 
is not the cauſe of damnation , but becauſe God will damn a man, therefore he 
neceſhitateth him to cat ahd drink unworthily. To which two demands ; he giveth 
one anſwer, That Faith is the Gift of God , if they have faith , they ſhall both hear 
the word, and receive the Sacraments wortbily : and if they have no Faith , they (hall 
mitherhear the Word nor receive theSacraments Worthily. There needeth nb morets 
ke faid to evidence to all the World , that he doth utterly deſtroy , and quite take 
way all care, all ſollicitude, all devotion and preparation of our ſelves for holy du- 
tes, If God gives us Faith, We can want nothing If God do not give us Faith, 
We can have nothing. We ule to fay truly , That God doth not deny his Grace 
bthem who'do their endeavours, The Kingdoms of heaven ſuffereth violence , and the 
nalentt 2akg it byforce , and bow much more at 
things to them that ack, bim ? St. Paul nidketh hearing to be the way to obtain faith 
tie (hall they believe on him of whom they have not beard ? And exhorcech Chriſtian 
to work, ut their ſalvation with fear and trembling. Devout prayers, and heating, and 
reading, and 199" Wt » did uſe to be the way to get faith, and to increaſe faith. 
Win our natural lite , {6 id our ſpiritual Life.. We muſt earn our bread in rhe ſweat 


3 


dlenes and quench devotion, arc the pillows of Satan.We believe rione arc excluded 


one jot the worſe, for his ſupercilious cenſures. | 
My next demand was, liow ſhall a man make a free vow to God , who believes 
himſelf to be able to perform nothing], but as he is extrinſecalty necelfitated. To 
thishe anſwers , 'That the neceſſity of vowing before be vowed, bindred not the freedom of 
bi vow, This js (elf is abſurd enough , but whether it be' his miſapprehealion,, or 
his canning to avoid Be force of an.argurent:, he comes far ſhort , both of the 
fotce and of the hope of this reaſon , which was this, If a man be not Lett in any 
Ing to his own difSoltibn , and have a power aver his future actions, biit is an- 
ntly determined to what he muſt do, and miſt notfdo, and yer knoweth not 
what he is extrinſecally determined to do , and not to dp ; then it is not onely fol- 
ly but impiery for him to vow that which he knoweth not whether it be int his pow- 
&toperform or not. But upon his grounds every man is antegedently-determined 
to every thing he ſhall do ,,and yet knoweth not how he is determined. © Univerſal 
necelſity , and free vows cannnot polltbly conſiſt together, _ $654 
My Laſt detnand was , how ſhall a man condemn or accuſe himſelf for bis fins 
vio thinkegh himſclf to be Like a Watch wound up by God? His anſwet is, though 
« man think himſelf neceſſitated to what he ſhall do \_ yet if be do not think biniſelf neceſſitat- 
's and wound up to mmpenitence , there will follow no impediment to repentance, My 
Bbbbb argue 
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ſhall your Father which i in beaven, give good Matth,. 11. 12 
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argument looketh at the time paſt, his anſwer regardeth the time to come ; bon 
ways he is miſerably entangled. Firit for the time palt , It a man was wound , 

asa Watch by God, toall the individual actions which he hath done , then he 
ought not to accuſe or condemn any man for what he hath done, for according tg 
his grounds , neither he nor they did any thing , but what was the ſecret and irte. 
fiſtible Will of God , that they ſhould do. And when the ſecret Will of G94 
is made known by the event , we ought all to ſubmit unto it. Much lek; cy 
any man agcuſe or condemn himſelf without Hypocrifie for doing that , which if 
his lite had lain a thouſand times upon it , he could not have helped , nor doe 
otherwiſe than he did. The very ſame reaſon holdeth for the time to come. 


There is the ſamenecellity in reſpect of Gods decree , the ſame inevitably on or - 


parts for the future , that is for the time paſt. The ſame {ubmithon is due to the 
ſecret Will of God , when it ſhall be declared by the event. How ill he hath been 
able to reconcile his principles, with the truth , and goodneſs, and juſtice, and 
Þower of God, and with thoſe Chriſtian duties which we owe unto Ged, as vows, 
repentance and praifing of Gods Holy Name , the hearing of his Word , the re 
cciving of his Sacraments , I leave to the judgement of the Reader. 

The next thing which I diſliked was his deſcription of repentance. It is a glad 
returning into the right way , after the grief of being out of the way. Who ever heard 
before this, of gladneſs or joy in the definition of repentance? he telleth us, That 
it is not Chriſtian repentance without a purpoſe of amendment of Life. That is te, a 
putpoſe of amendment was comprehended in the old definition of repentance, 4 
Godly ne for ſins paſt , with a ſtedfaft purpoſe to commis no more ſins to be ſorrowed 
for , St, Peter found no-great ſenſe of joy , when he went out and wept biterl, 


| And ſome tell us, that ſo long as he lived, he,did the ſame , fo often as he heard 


2 Cor, 9.102 
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\ the Cock crow. Nor Mary Maydalene , When ſhe Waſhed the feet of Chriſt with 


her tears, and wiped them with her hairs , yet ſhe was a true penitent , and pur- 
poſed amendment. Nor David , When he Waſhed his bed night by night, and 
Watered his couch with his tears. - St, Paul reckoned all the, parts of the 
repentance of the Corinthians 3 Godly ſorrow , carefulneſs , clearing of themſelves, 
indignation , fear , vehement deſires, zeal , revenge, here is no Word of joy or glac- 
neſs in all this. Joy is a conſequent of repentance after reconciliation, but it is not 
of the cence of repentance , no more than a ſucceeding calm is of the. eſſence of a 
ſtorm, or the prodigals feſtival joy after his readmiſſhion into his Fathers houſe, was 
a part of his converſion. He is afraid that this DoGrire of faſting and mourning , 
and tears , and humicubation , and ſackcloth , and aſhes , perteineth to the etabliſh- 
ment of Romiſh pennance. Or rather they were natural expreſſions of ſorrow , be- 
fore Rome was builded. Twrn ye to me with all your beart,with faſting, and weeping, and 
mourning. Neither the Ninevites , nor the Tyrians and Zidonians , did learn their 
ſackcloth and aſhes at Rome, But many men love to ſerve God now adays with 2s 
much caſe as they can as if God Almighty would be ſatisfied with any thing , vel 
uva , velfaba, either with a grape, or with a bean., And with the ſame meaſure 
they metc to God, he meaſureth to them again, | 

He chargeth me that , T labour to bring in a concurrence of mans will with Gods will # 
and a power in God togive repentance if man will take it;but notthe power to mal him take it. 
Holy. It is one queſtion #trym poſit, whatGod can do,another, trum fit, whatGod will 
do.God can determin the-yill irreliftibly,but he doth not doit ordinarily.7e ftiff neckes 
and uncircumciſed in beart, ye, do alwayes reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt., And' Thavt called and ye 
refuſed , &c, The concurrence of God and man in producing the a& df out believing 
or converſion ro God , is ſo evident in holy Scripture, that it is vanity and oſt |a- 
bour to oppoſe it. If God did not concurre , the Scxipture would not fay, It # 
that workelh in ws , boththe will andthe deed. If man did not concurre, the Scripture 


would not ſay , worke out your own ſalvation with fear and trembling. It our repentance 
were Gods work - alone, God would not ſay to man, Twrn'ye unto me with allyour 
heart : .And ifrepeutance ' were mans work alone, we had no need to pray ,Turn us 
''O'Loxd and we ſhall be turned. We arecommanded to repent and robelieve. In van 
are commandments given to them who cannot at all concur to the ating, of that 
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which is commanded, Faith and Repentance are propoſed unto as condit _— 
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Fam bleſſedneſſe and avoid deltruttion. If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mauth and 
blieve with thy heart 2 &c. thou ſhalt be ſaved, And except ye rpent , ye ſhall all likewiſe 

ih, To propoſe impolhble conditions, which they to. whom they are propoſed 

ye no power either to accept or to retuſe, is a meer mockery Our unbelict and 
impenitence is imputed to us as our Own fault , Beazuſe of unbelief thou were 
broken off And after thy bardneſſe and impenitent beart ,, thou treaſureſt up uito thy - oy 
ſelf wrath, Then unbelict and impenitence were-not thcix own faults , it they neither == gp wn 
had power to concur with the grace of - God to the production of faith and repen- 
tance, nor yet to retuſe the grace of God. The holy Scripture doth teach us that. God 
doth help us in doing, Workes of piety. The Lord is my helper : And the Spiriz belp- 
eth our infirmities. It we did not co-operate at all, God could not be faid 463 help 
us. There is, therefore there maſt be , co-operation, Neither doth this concur- 
rence ox co- operation of man , at all , intrench upon the power or honour of God 
becauſe this very liberty to co-operate is his gift , and this manner of ating his own 
inſtitution. 

Thoſe words Behold Tſtand at the door and kyock,, are not underſtood onely of the 
Miniſters outward knocking at the door of the ear with perſwaſive words , but 
much more of God Almightics knocking at the door of the heart, by hisprevent- 
ing grace. To what end doth he knockto have it opened , if he himſelf had ſhut it 
byan irreſiſtible decree? God firit knocks at the door of our hearts by his preventing 
grace , without which we haveno defire to open unto Chriſt: And then he helps 
us by his adjuvant or aflilting grace, that we may be able to open. Yet the very 
name of Gods adjuvant , or aſſiſtant, or belping grace , doth admoniſh us, that 
there is ſomething for us to do on our parts 3 thatis, to open, to conſent, 
toconcur . Why ſhould our.co-operation ſeem ſo ſirange , which the Apoſtle doth 4 Cor. 3. 9» 
ifert ſo poſitively ?we are labourers together with God. And I laboured more abundantly 
than they all 3 yet nt T, (that is,not I alone ) but the grace of Gord\which was with me. 
"on laſt part of his Section is concerning prayer, which he meſnageth no better 

the reſt, 

Firſt he accuſeth me for ſaying that prayer is a fignification that we'expe&t that 
wich we pray tor from God, Which he calleth @ preſumption in me , and a detrai- Confidence in 
a from the honour of God. Bat it is ſofarfrom being a preſumption, that it is a nece(- Praier, an4 


Rev. 3.22 


ſCor.1$. 10, 


lay requiſite in prayer. S. James will have us pray without wavering : Let him ark in i elicacy of 


ſath nothing wavering. 5. Paul will have men to lift wp boly bands without wrath or : 
dwbting. And our Saviour commands, What things ſoever ye defire when ye pray, be- Jam. 1+ 6+ 
ye that ye ſhall receive them, and ye ſhall have them. * 

[ cited many Texts of Scripture to proye the efficacy of praycr, whereof he is 
pleaſed totake notice of threez and to deny that belping , means , efficacy , availing , Marg.11, 24, 
& ſignifie any cauſation ? contrary both to the Words and ſcope of thoſe Texts, and 
contrary to the tenor ofthe Whole Scripture, 

The prayer of faith ſhall ſave the fick, And I ktow that this ſhall turn to my ſalvation 
through your prayers, Hannah prayed and the Lord granted herrequeſt,We ſee the like J*9+-5+ f5» 
in Achab, in Zachary ,in Cornelius, and many others, Hezekias prayed, and the Lord ,,.. , 9 
laid, T have beard thy prayer, T have ſeen thy teares, Behold Twill adde unto thy dayes ray: 38. 4 
fifteen years. Nothing can be plainer than Solomons Prayer at the fedication of the 
Temple. If there be famin in the Land, if there be Peftilence , &c. If their enemy 1Kings. 8. 47 + 
befiege thems in their Cities, what ſoever plague, what ſoever ſickneſſes there be, what prayer 2Chron. J.t © 
n[upplication ſoever be made by, any man, or by all thy people Iſrael, &c. and ſpread forth his 
bands toward this bouſe, beare thou in Heaven thy dwelling Place, and forgive, and 4» &c. 

To all which, God himſelf condeſcendcd and Promiſed to do accordingly. 
His reaſon to the contrary, That no creature living can workany effe upon God, is moſt 
true 3 but neither pertinent to his purpoſe, nor underſtood by himſelf. It is all one 
st9 the efficacy of prayerif it work upon us, as though it had wrought upyn God 
himſelf, if it render us more capable of his mercies, as if it rendered him more merci» 
tal, Though the Sword and the Crown hang immovable, yet prayer tranſlateth us 
tom one capacity to another, from being under the ſword, to be under the Crown. 
Laſtly, he telleth us in great ſadneſs, That though our Prayers to man be diſtin- 
gxiſbed from our thanky , it is not neceſſary it ſhould be ſo in our prayers and thanks to God 
: Bbbbb elmighty. 
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Almighty. . Prayers and-thankſgiving are our as, not Gods Acts, and have their 
dittintion from us; not trom God. Prayer reſpects the time to come 
thankſgiving the- time paſt, Prayer is for that we want thankſgiv. 
ing for what we have.. All the ten Lepers Prayed, Jeſus Maſter have mex. 
Luke 17-13- cy On usz but on: ly one'of them returned to give God thanks. St. Paul diltinguiſh- 
& 18. cth Praycr and thankſgiving , even in reſpe& of God, By granting the Prayers of 
2 Cor, *''- his People, God puttethan obligation upon them to give thanks. He might as 
well have ſaid, that Faith, Hope, and Charity, are the ſame thing, 
He-paſſcth over the reſt of this Chapter in filence. I think him much the wiſe; 
for{g. x hk It he-had done fo by the relt likewiſe, it had been as much credit for 
lis! cauſe, 

Here are threethings queſtionable inthis SeRion), firſt, whether be whomakgth all things 
make all things neceſſary to be,or whether it be a contradidion of me to my ſelf to ſay ſofirtt, 
this is'certain , there can be no formal contradiction where there is but one prop. 
ſition. Sccondly, here is no implicit contradiction 3 Firſt becauſe there is a vaſt 
difference between making all things neceſſary to be , and making all things to be ne- 
ceſſary Agents, The molt tree or contingent Agents in the World when they are 
are neceſſarily ſuch as they are 3 that is , neceſſary to be 3 but they are not neceſſari- 
ly neceſſary agents. And yet he is ſtill harping upon this ſtring , to prove ſuch a 
necellity as nu man did ever deny. Thirdly, I told him that this which he contends 
for here, is but a necellity of ſuppoſition. As ſuppoſing a Garment to be made of 
the French faſhion , When it is made it is neceſſarily of the French faſhion. But it 
was not neceſſary before it was made, that it ſhould be made of the French 
faſhion , nor of any other faſhion 3 for it might not have been made at all. 

He excepteth , That the burning of the fire is no otherwiſe neceſſary than upon ſupps 

TH. miſtak- ſition. That is ſuppoſing fuel be caſt upon the fire , the fire doth burn it neceſſarily. But 
eth necesfity hercin he is altogether miltaken. For that onely is called necefſary upon ſuppoſition, 
upon ſuppeli- where the thing ſuppoſed is or was in ſome ſort in the power of the free agent, ci- 
tion. ther to do it or to leave it undone, indifferently. But it is never inthe power 
of the hire to burn or not toburn indifferently.He who did firike the fire out of the 
flint,may bz aid to be a neceſſary cauſe of the burning that proceeded from thence 
upon ſuppoſition , becauſe it was in his power , cither to ſtrike fire, or not to 
ſtrike fire. And he who puts more fuel to the tire may be ſaid to be a neceſſary 
cauſe of the continuance of the fire, upon ſuppoſition , becauſe it was in his choile 
to put to more fuel, ornot. But the hire it ſelf cannot chooſe but burn whilelt it is 
firez and therefore it is a geceſſary cauſe of burning , abſolutely not upon (uppoſitis 
on. What unſcen neceſlity doth prejudice Liberty , and what doth not , have 
{hewed formerly, How mean an ettee-m ſoever he hath of the Tailor , cither he, or 
his meaneſt apprentiſe have more ſenſe than himſelf in this cauſe, The Taylor knows 
that there wasno necellity from eternity , that he ſhould be a Taylor , or that that 
man for whom he made the Garment , ſhould be his cuſtomer 3 and much leſs yet 
of what faſhion he ſhould make it. But he is till fambling to no purpoſe upon that 
old fooliſh rule, as he pleaſed onceto call it , whatſoever is when it is, is neceſſa- 
rily fo as it is. 
The Second quygſtionis , whether there be any agents in the World which are 
Therels wore truely free, or truely contingent agents , according to his grounds? And it is &a- 
contingency fily demonttrated, that there are not : becauſe he maintaineth that all Agents arc 
cHan.igpo neceſſary , and that thoſe agents which we call free agents and contingent agents, 
rance- do act as ncceflarily, as thoſe agents which we {ce and know to be neceſſary agents: 
and that the reaſon why we ſtile them free agents,and contingent agens,is, becaule we 
do not know whether they work neceſſarily or nor, He hath told us hitherto that all a- 
gents a& neceſſarily , otherwiſe there could not be an Univerſal neceflity. Now he 
telleth us that there be ſundry agents, which we know not whether they work ne- 
ceſſarily or not. If we do not know whether they work neceſſarily or not , then 
We do not know whether therebe univerſal necefhty or not. But we may well pa 
by ſuch Little miſtakes in him. That which I deduce from hence is this : That the 
formal reaſon of Liberty and contingency according to his opinion doth conſiſt in 
our ignorance cr neſcience z and then it hath no real being in the nature of inns 
1NET* » 
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Hitherto the. World hath cttcemed nothing more than Liberty z mankind hath been 
ready to.fight tor nothing ſooner than Liberty : Now if after all this, there be no 
ſuch thing as Liberty in the World, they havecontendecd all this while fora ſhadow. 
It is but t00 apparent what horrible diſorders there are in the World , and how 
many times , right is troden under foot by might, and how the worlt of men do 
flouriſh and proſper in this World , whileit poor Hieremy is in the dungeon, or 
writing, books ot Lamentation. It there be truc Liberty in the World , We know 
well whereunto to impute all theſe diſorders z but it there be no Liberty in the 
world , free from antecedent necetlitation , then they all fall diretly upon God 
Almighty and his providcnce. | 

The Laſt queſtion is concerning his definition of contingent , that they are ſuch 4- 
gems as work we ktow not how, Againſt which I gave him two exceptions in my de- 
tence, One was this. Many agents work we know not how, as the Loadſtone 
draweth iron , the Jet chatfz and yet they are known and acknowledged to be ne- 
ceſſary , and not contingent Agents. Secondly , many agents do work we know 
how, as a (tone falling down from an houſe upon a mans head , and yet we do not 
account it a neceſſary , but a contingent event, by reaſon of the accidental concur- 
rence of the cauſes. I have given him other inſtances in other parts of this Trea- 
tiſe; and if need be, he may have twenty more. And yet though his definition 
was ſhewed formerly to halt down-right on both ſides, yet he , good man, is pa- 
tient and never takcth the Lealt notice of it : but only denyeth the conſequence and 
overlooketh the proots. 

His objeQion about the indctermination of the cauſes, that indetermination doth 
nothing , becauſe it makecth the event equal, to happen , and not to happen, is but 
a flaſh without any onc grain of ſolidity. For by indetermination in that place is 
clearly underſiood , not to be predetermined to one by extrinſecal cauſes, but to be 
left free to its own intrinſecal determination, this way, or that way , indifferent- 
ly. So the firſt Words by reaſon of the indetermination, have reference to free agents 
and free events, and the other Words, Or accidental concurrence of the cauſes, have 
reference to caſual events. And both together , referendo ſingula ſingulis, do in- 
_ all contingents , as the word is commonly and Largely taken by old Philo- 
ophers. 

"Reader, I do not wonder now and then, to fee T. H. fink under the weight of an 
abſurdity, in this cauſe. A back ofſteel were not able to bear all. thoſe unſupportable 
conſequences, which flow from this opinion of fatall deſtiny. But why he ſhould delight 
to multiply needlefſe abſurdities,] donot know. Allmoſt everySeRion produceth ſome 
new montter. In this ſeventceth ScAion,l demontltrated clearly that this opinion of uni- 
verſa] necetlity, doth take away the nature of finne, That which he faith in anſwer 
thereunto,is that which followeth. 


Firſt , it is erue , he who taketh away the liberty of doing according to the will , taketh "x4 y _— 
at. of queſt. 
Caf. Num. 1 


away the nature of ſinne, but he that denieth the liberty to will doth not ſo. This anſwer 
hath been ſufficently taken away already, both in the defence, and in theſe Caſtiga- 
ations. Inevitable and unreſiſtible necelhity doth as much acquit the will from fin ,as 
the aCtion. 

Again , whereas I urged, That Whatſoever procecdeth eſſentially , by way of 
phylical determination from the firlt cauſe is good , and juſt and lawful : he oppoſeth 
That I might as well bave concluded, that whatſcever man hath been made by God is a good, 
end juit man. So TI might, What ſhould hinder me to conclude that every creature 
\ Created by God is good, qua talis , as it is created by God: but being but a crea- 
ture , it iS not immutably good as God himlſelfe is. If he be not of the ſame opinion 
he mult ſeck for companions among thoſe old Hereticks the Manichees or 
Marcionites, 

So he comerh to his main anſwer, Sin is #6t a thing really made. Thoſe things which 
at firſt were* ations , were not then ſins , though ations of the ſame nature with thoſe 
which were afterwards ſins. Nor was then, the will to anything a ſin, though it werea wall 
to the ſame thing , which in willing now we ſhould fin. Attions became then ſins firſt , when 
the Commandements came , Oc. There can no allion be made fin , but by the law. therefore 
this opinion, though it derive ations eſſentially from God , it derives not ſins eſſentially from 


bim, 


& 3 &c. 
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p mad Nl but relatively , and by the Commandement. The firſt thing I obſetve in him is2 
contradiction to himſelt, Now he maketh the anomy , or the irregularity ang te. 
pugnance t2 the Jaw.to be. the finne , before he conceiveth the ation itſelf ro bethe 
tin. Doth not +he Biſhop tbink God to be the canſe of all attions ? And arc not ſing of coy. 
miſſion actions ? Is murther no ation ? And doth nos God himſelf ſay , there is 16 evil in 
the City which I bave not done ? And was not'murther one of thoſe evills , &c. T am of 
opinion, that the diſtin1on of cauſes into efficient and deficient is Bobu, and fignifieth nothing, 
This, might have been pardoned to him. 
 Buthis ſecond flip is worſe, That the. World was I know not how loug without 
<a in the $1 1 did demonſtrate, That upon his grounds , all fins are eſſentially from Goq ' 
werld before and conſequently arc lawful and juſt. He anſwereth, that the aRions were from 
the cvil Lav, GoJ , but the aQions were not ſins at the firſt until there was a law. What is this 
to the purple ? It is not material , when findid enter into the World early or late, 
{o as whenit did enter. it were eſſentially from God , which it muſt needs be upon 
his grounds, that both the murther and the law againſt murther , are from Gog, 
Andas it dcth not help his cauſe at all,ſo it ismoft falſe. What ations were therein the 
Job 4. 18. world betoxe rhe fin of the Angel ? He charged the m_ with foly. And if Ged 
: Pet. 2.44 ſpared nos dhe Angels that finned but caſt them downt hell ;and the Angels whic 
kept not their firſt eſtate. What were thoſcfirſt ations that were before the ſinne of Adam 
Jude 6 By one man ſinne entred mito the World and death by ſinne. 

Thirdly he exreth -moft groflely , in ſuppoſing that the World at firſt was 
lawleſſe. The World was never without the eternal law , that is, the rule of juſtice 
in God himſelf, and that which giveth force to all other laws , as the Divine 
Wiſdom faith , By me Kings.raign , and Princes decree jnftice, And ſinne is defined 
to be that which is aQted ,faid , or thought againſt the eternal law. But to letthis 
paſſe tor the preſent, becauſe it is tranſcendentally a law. How was the Worldever 
without the Law of nature? which is moſt properly a Law, the Law that cannot lie, 
nd mortal from mortal man , not dead , or written in the paper without life, but 

Re incoruptible , written in the heart of man by the finger of God himſelf. Let him 
learn ſounder dodtrine from St. Paul, For when the Gentiels which have not the Law 
Rom-2+ 141i do by nature the things containedin the Law , theſe having not the Law , area lawunto 
15. themſelves, which ſhew the work of the Law writen in their hearts, their conſciences 
alſo bearing witeneſſe , and their tboughts , the mean while, accuſing or excuſing one another. 
I paſſe by thoſe Commandemnts of God, which were delivered by tradition fromhand 
to hand , from Father to Sor. This, That mankind | was ever without all Law 

is the moſt drowhe dream that ever dropped from pen. 

Whereas he faith , That I allow that the nature of fin doth conſiſt in this, that 
it is an attion proceeding from our will againſt the Law and thence inferreth , That 
the formal reaſon of fi lieth not in the Liberty,of willing/he doth wrong himſclf,and miſin- 
form his Readersztor I never allowed it,nor never ſhall allow it in that «ſenſe , but faid 
expreſſely the contrary. Mywords were theſe. { which in our ſenſe is moſt true , ifhe 


Rom, & 1ST, 


underſtand a juſiLaw , and a free rational will ] And then I added futher , That 
the Law which he underftandeth is amoſt unjuſt Law,and the will which iz intended 
by him , an irrational neceſſitated will. where did he Learn to take that for gran- 
ted , which is potitively denied ? He fayerh indeed , if the Reader could truſthim , 
That he bath ſhewed , that no Law can be unjuſt. But I expe arguments , nothis 
own authority , which I value not. He neither hath ſhewed that all Laws are juſt, 
nor ever will beable to ſhew it , untill the Greek Calends. Likewiſe where he (eem- 
cth not to-underſtand what the rational will is ,1 do think there is ſcarcely any one * 
Authour , whodid ever write upon this ſubje& , but he hath this diſtinRion be- 
tween the rational and the fenſitive appetite. And hath particularly made this 
main difference between them , that , the rational appetite is free , but the ſenſitive 
appetite is neceſſary . If he alone will not underſtand that which is ſo evidentand 


niverſa Cech e 
any x Ily received by all Schollers, itis no great matter 


Ca [c is as vnjuſt to command a man to do that which is impoflible for man to do, 
impeſſib/|itics 25 to command him contradiQions , This filly ev2ſion will not ſerve his turn,Thoſe 
things «re ſaid to be impothble to vs in themſelves , which arc not made impoſſible 
to us by ofir own Cefault. And thoſe things which we make impoſlible by = 4 
aults. 
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faults, arc not impoilible in themſelves. Thofe impoitibilities and only thote 
whicft we by our defaults have made, may lawtally be puniſhed. Where he con- 
{ſeth , that Law makers not krowing the ſecret neceſſities of things t0 come, do ſome- 
times injoyn things that are made impoſſible from eternity , it cometh every way (hort of 
the truth. Firlt in limiting it to human Law-makers , who only know not the ne- 
cellities of things to come z for my argument , That Law which commandeth im- 
bilities is an unjuſt-Law , doth hold as well of Gods Law, as of mans Law, 
not that we bclieve any Law of God can be unjuſt, God forbid : but to demon- 
irate tohim undeniably , chat all thoſe things which he conceiveth to be impothble 
from eternity , are not impollible from eternity , becauſe the coritrary is command- 
ed om God , and God never commandeth impothbilities. Secondly he cometh 
+ ſhort of the truth in this alſo, That he faith human Lawgivers, do ſometimes in- 
joyn impolſibilities 3 tor by his leave upon his grounds, they do always injoyn ci- 
ther abſolute impolhibilities , or abſolute necellities , both which are «equally rid 
culous. Laſtly . Whereas I argued thus, if the Will of man be determined by God 
without the Will of man , then it is not mans Will , but Gods Will ; be denietb 
my conſe quence , becauſe it may be bath Gods Will and mans Will Tanſwer, it is Gods 
will effeQively , becauſe he maketh it neceſſarily 3 and ſubjeQtively becauſe he wil- 
eth it 3 but upon his grounds it is the will of man only ſubjeRively, becauſe he is 
necellitated to will it , but not effectively , becauſc he had no hand in the produ- 
Qion of it , and therefore how faulty fſocver it be , yet it cannot be imputed to 
man. 


Concerning his inſtance in a Civil Judge. Firſt , I ſhewed $i. was imperti- 


nent, becauſe neither is a Civil Judge the Judge of fin , nor Law of the Land 
the rule of fin. . To my reaſ2ns he anſwereth notHing in particular , but in general, 
That whereas T ſaid that the Law cannot juſtly puniſh a crime that proceedeth from neceſ- 
fty, it was no impertinent anſwer to ſay, that the Judge locketh no higher than the 
will of the doer.. Here are ſo many imperfcions, that I ſcarcely know where to 
begin. 

Firl, I never ſaid that the Law cannot juſtly puniſh a ctime that proceedeth from 
necellityz Ialways faid , and do ſtill ay , That if it be antecedently neceſfitated, it 
$nocrime, Either puniſhable , or unpuniſhable. Secondly , he 4id make the Civil 
Judge to be the Judge of fin , and the Law of the Land to be the rule of fin in ex- 
preſs terms , A Judge in Tudging whether it be fin ar not , which is dome againſt the 
Law. Thirdly , that Will which the Law and the Judge do regard, is not his bru- 
tiſh necelhtared irrational appetige, but our free rational Will , atter deliberation de- 
termined intrinſecally by the agent himſelf. 

Secondly , I ſhewed , That his inſtance in a Civil Judge was againſt himſelf, be- 
cauſe this which he ſaith, That the F wage looketh no higher than the will of the doer, doth 
rove that the Will of the doer did determin'it (elf treely , and that th2 maletzQor 
had Liberty to have keptthe Law it he would. To this he anſwers , that it proveth 
indeed that the. malefatior bad Liberty to have kept the Law if be would but it proveth rt 7 _ 

nt that he bad the Liberty to keep the Law. Hath not this filly ſenſcleſs difiintion | potent F 

been canvaſed ſufficiently yet , but it muſt. once more appear upon the Stage ? A- freer, de if he 

greed. Thus I argue; firſt, ifthe malefator had Liberty to have kept the Law ill nor fiee 

if he would , then the malefatour had Liberty to have contradided: the abſolute *9 Vi: 

Will of God, ifhe would 3 ' then he had Liberty to have changed the unalterable 

decrees. of God, it he would. But hehad-not Liberty to have contradicted the 

abſolute Will of God , it he. would; he had not Liberty to have changed the un- 

alterable decrees of God it he Would. The aſſumption is ſo evident, that it were 

great ſhame to queſtion it. The conſequence is as clear as the Sun. For upon Mr. 

Hobs his grounds, it was the abſolute Will of God, and the unalterable decree of 

God , that the Malefattour ſhould do as he did , and not to do otherwiſe, And 

therefore if che MalefaQor had. Liberty \to have kept the Law; and to have don? 0- 

therwiſe, if he would, he had Liberty to have contradited the Will of God, and to 

have changed the decree of God, it he would. But this is roo abſurd; / 
Secondly, to have Liberty to have kept the Law if he would , implyeth neceſſ4- 
tily a conditional pothibility. But the Will of God and thedecree of God, that the 
Male- 
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Malctacour ſhould do as he did., and not keep the Law, implicth an abſolute im. 
pollibility. Now it is a rule in Logick , that impoſſibile babet in ſe vim Adverhii «. 
niverſaliter negantis, An impothbility hath the force of an univerſal negative, But 
an univerſal negative and a particular afhrmative are contradictory. That it wa 
impothble for the Maletactour to have kept the Law, and yet he had Liberty to 
ha.e kept the Law if he would. There is not the Leaſt farting hole for him thro 
which he can endeavour to creep out of this contradiction, but by making this 
poſition [_ if be would | to ſignitic nothing, and toathrm that it was equally im- 
pollible for the Maletactour to Will otherwiſe, and to do otherwiſe. Thenſee what 
a pretty Liberty he hath Left us, even a meer impothbility. It the Sky fall then we 
ſhall catch Larks. Obferve taxther the vanity of this diftinCtion, between L; 
to do if be will, and Liberty 10 will, When both the one Liberty and the other are + 
equally impothiblcz upon his own grounds, And yet withthis mock- Liberty which 
ſigniticth nothing, , he is fain to anſwer all the Texts of Scripture which are broughe 
againlt him , and all the abſurdities which are heaped upon him, 

Laſtly , tofay a man is free todo any thing if he Will, implieth that he hathpoy. 
er cnough , and there is nothing wanting to the doing of it, but his Will. Other- 
wiſe it there be not power enough todo it ( as in this caſe upon his grounds there is 
nct) it is as ridiculous to ſay a Malefaqour was free to have kept the Law if he 
would, as to ſay , a man is free to jump over the Sea it he will, or to flic in the air 
it he will. 

Yet {till he faith , the Will of the Malefaliour did not determin is ſelf. Then by his 
own confellion , the Malefa&tor had the more wrong to be puniſhed, for that which 
was unavoidably aMirreſiſtibly impoſed upon him. It the MaletaQour was neceſſj- 
tated from God by an eſſential determination of extrinſecal cauſes , both to will as 

' he did , and to doashedid, he was no more a MaletaGtour than his Judge, 
1 have no reaſon to xetrat any one ſyllable of what 1 faid concerning Monſters, 
of monſters. but he had need to retraCt his ordinary falfitying , and diſmembring, and miſinter- 
preting of my ſayings. I affirmed ( as all ſound Philoſophers do affirm) That ne 
ture never intendeth the generation of a Monſter, but that every Monſter is a devi- 
ation from the Law of the hrft inſtitution,that every creature ſhould beget anotherin 
his own Likeneſs. Which  proceedeth ſometimes from the defect or inordinate 
force of the plaſtical or forming virtue , . fometimes from the exceſs or defe@ of the 
matter , ſometimes from the tault of the womb, wherein the conception is perſeQ- 
ed, ſometimes from other Leſſer reaſons, and therefore that the univerſal cauſes, as 
God and the Sun, are not to be blamed for Monſtrous births, but that particular 
cauſe from which the excels or defe&, or diſtortion did proceed. What was here- 
in to derogate from the God of nature , who permitteth and diſpoſeth of ſuch ir- 
regularitics in nature, as he doth of fins in morality , but with this difference, That 
moral aberrations are culpable and puniſhable, but aberrations in nature are only 
deformities , not fins." When Philoſophers do ſay that nature intendeth any end, 
they. do not meanthat nature doth deliberate or reſolve this or that , but thatnature 
doth act for an end , which no man can deny with any credit. . The Spider makes 
her webs tocatch flies, there is natures end. The Ant gathers proviſion in Sum» 
mer , for winter ſultenance, The Bee makes Cells for a depoſitory for honey, and 
receptacles for young Bees, The Vine brings forth Leaves , flowers , and grapes , 
one in order to the produftion or preſervation of another 3 And Laſtly followeth 
the wine which is theend of all the reſt , which being the Laſt , was thefirſt orprin- 
cipal end of nature. It is not the part of a real Schollar to except againſt evident 
truth , upon Grammatical ſcruples, 
In the Laſt Animadverſion of this Seion, nothing is contained that is cither new 
Or rcquireth an anſwer. | jrgons, 
. Cſtigations | hcited Lipſius, only to ſhew that the diftinion of deſtiny into Chriſtian and Sto» 
of the  Ani-ical deftiny was not mine. And though :Lepfiws incurred fome diſlike by reaſon of 
madverſions, fone inulitate exprellions', yet there is no cauſe why T. H. ſhould pleaſe himſelf {0 
Num. 18. ,finuch, as to think that Lipſius was of his opinion. He wasno ſuch friend ofany fort 
of deſtiny; as to abandon the Liberty of the will. The Stoicks themſelves came ſhort 
of T. H: his univerſal necetlity. Yet Ido notblame him it he deſire to have one part- 
nerin ſuch a deſperate caulc as this is. That * 
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' That which concerneth himin the ſecond diltinion, is this That though he ac- 
: knowledge a mock-liberty, that is, a will or an appetite of the object, yet he main- 
taineth that this appetite 1s neither moved, nor excited, nor determirled to i:s 
a> ora pperibility ot this or that, leſſe or more, by the free Agent, but altoge- 
ther by extrinſecal cauſes, And fo the pretended free Agent is no more free, than a 
bird which a man holdeth faſt in his hand is free to fliec whitherſoever ſhe 


will 
I aid , Thoſe things Which God wills without himſelf he wils freely and not 
neceſſarily , which he cenſureth in this maner. He ſayes raſhly and untruly : Raſhly, 


becauſe there is nothing without God, who is infinite , in whom are all things , and ua * 


whom we live , move ,and have our being, A 1d untruly , becanfe whatſoever God for- 
ew from eternity , he willed from etervity, and therefore neceſſarily. What (hould 1 doc ? 
ſhould I fall down and thank this great Mogull( as the Ethiopian ſlaves do their 


What is ſaid to 
be in d4eo, and 


Emperour when they are laſhed ) for thinking on me ? Although I know his what extra 
Thraſonical humour very well , that his animal ſpirits are mcer bubbles of vain- deum. 


glory 3 and that he knoweth right well that he cannot reign ſecurely whileſt there 
isone of a different opinion ſurviving 3 yet I am preſwaded that if he had been (o 
well read , or ſo mnch verſed in the writings of other men, as to know how many 
he wounded raſhly and nntruly, in this raſh and wttrue cenſure he Weuld have forborn 
it for his own ſake. Hath he never heard of a common rule in Theology , that 
Opera Trinitatis ad extra ſunt indiviſa , The works or atts of the Trinity without it ſelf 
ae ##divided ? Or hath he never heard of thar common diſtintion between a neceſ- 
ſary being and a neceſſary aftiag ? The molt perte& manner ot being, is neceſſary, and 
therefore God is a neceſſary being,& that which he willeth within himſelf he willeth 
neceſſarily, becauſe whatſoever is in God is God;But the molt pertet mannerof ating 
without the Deity is freely , and therefore the Schooles do agree, that God is a 
free Agent without himſelt. : 

Theſe free as are principally two. The firſt is the Creation, whereby things created 
do paſſe froma not being to a being. The ſecond is Government, by which all things 
created aremoved and ordered to their ends. All menacknowledge that the Deity 
fileth all places by its Eſſence, by its Preſence,by its Power ,being within all placcs 
and things but not included , and without all places and things , but not 
excluded. They acknowledge that all things which have a reall being do de- 
pend upon God for their being ,for their making, for their conſervation. And there- 
fore when we ſpeak ofany thing that is without the Deity, we do not intend , that 
any thing is without the Eſſence,or the Preſence, or the po wer or the circumference 
ofitzGod is a Circle ,whoſe Center isevery where, the Circumterence no where. But 
by the works of God without himſelf, we underſtand the Creation ,and the go- 
vernment ofthe World , which are not terminated in the Deity it felt , but in the 
creatures , Which are from God as their efficient, and for God as their end , and 
in God or thorough God in reſpe& of their neceſſary and perpetual dependance 
upon him, whois the Original Efſence of all things, I am bathſent me unto you : 
yet they are not of God as particles of the Divine Efſence, nor in God in that 
ſenſe wherein we uſe to ſay , Whatſover # in God is God. And (© they are his works ad 
extra , without the Deity. 

To make good the ſecond par of his cenſure that it wIkapttruly ſaid , he produceth 
nothing but his old thredbare argument taken from the preſcience of God , which 
hath been anſwered over and over. Neither the preſcience of God, nor the will 0; 
God upon preſcience, do imply any more than a meer hypothetical neceility, which 
willdo his cauſe no good. 


In the concluſion of this Section he conteſſeth , That Gad doth not all things that To will anddo 


Exod.3,tg. 


be can do if be will ; but he faith , God cannot will that which he bath not willed from 'n God the 


eterxity , underſtanding by cternity , an everlaſting ſuccethion 3 whereas in eternity 


uſclefſeneſſe, and contradiion., of this abſurd filly ſenſeleſſe dittinRion , in reſpect; 
of men. But being here applicd by him to God , nothing, can be imagined more 
abſurd; for to will efficacioully , and to do , in God are the iame thing. What he 
goth, he doth by his will. To imagine that many things are tree to God to do, which 


CeEecce are 


(ame thing, He 


«&." ay 6 : ill | 
nothing is palt or to come. I have ſhewed often in theſe Caſtigations, the tallity , Ns pnan b-yt 
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are not free to him to will, ſheweth that his meditations upon this Subj: & wc, 
either noncat all, or worth nothing. ”Y 
But it ſhall ſuffice for the preſent,to ſhew how abſurd & how unappliable this exro. 
fition is to the two places by me produced. Fohn Baptiſt told the Fews. that they _ 
notflatter themſelves with this,that they were the potterity of Abraham,that ehough a 
they ſhould prove impenitent and unbelievers 3 yet God was able to raiſc up chil- 
ie dren to Abraham of itones, If 1t were impothble tor God to will the doing of any 
”"—_ ſuch thing, How was this truly faid ? And how could this afford any ſupply to the 
ſeed of Abraham , in caſchis carnal poſterity ſhould continue obſtinate? In the «. 
ther place S. Peter drawing his ſword in defence of his Matter, Chriſt , reprehendeq 
him, and told him that he -could have a better guard to ſecure him from all the 
attempts of the Jews ,it it pleaſed him not to lay down his Lite freely, Thinks they 
that Trannot now jray to my Father , and he ſhall give me preſently more thaninel:s 
legions of Angels ? He faith not, I can if I would, but poſlitively , I can. Neither 
ſpeaketh he of remote polhbilitics , but he ſhall give mepreſently. Chriſt would ſhew 
by theſe words, thatifit had not been his own will freely to ſuffer for the Redemption 
ot mankind, he could have prayed to his Father, and he would have ſent him aguard 
of more than twelve Legions of Angels, and that preſently , with out delay. If ic wa; 
impoſlible for God to will any ſuch thing , thea our Saviours plea' to S. Peter was 
bur a vain pretence , andhad no thing of reality in it. It T. H. regarded the honour 
and veracity of Chrilt , he would not impoſe ſuch a jugling deluſory ſenſe upon 
his cleare afſcrtion:. As it our Saviour ſhould have faid, Peter , | have no nced of 
thy endeavours to defend me, for 1 could pray to my Father , and he Wouldim- 
mediately ſend me a Guard of twelve Legions of Angels. But to ſay thetruth , 
heis not willing to do it , and to ſay the whole truth ,jit is not pothible tor himto be 
willing, 

Caſtigations He profeſſeth that he never ſaid the will is compelled , but doth agree with the reſt 

of the Ani- of the World that it is not compelled. But to let us {ee that he underſtandeth not what 

madyerſions , the World meancth in ſaying, the will isnot compelled , twice or thrice in the 

Num. 19 fame page he maketh it to be compelled. Many things ( ſaith he ) may compel a mas 

10 do an ation in producing the will, Ita man can be compelled to will, then the 

T. H. makes will canbe compelled. This appeareth yet more plainly a little after , where he 

ker © maketh the caſting ofones goods into the ſea in a ſtorm , tobe a voluntary free 

el:&ive att : And yet he confefſeth that terrour was a neceſſary cauſe of the elefiion. 

{ To which if weadde what he faith in his anſwer, A man is then onely ſaid to be 

: compelled, when fear maketh him willing to it, it appeareth that ( according to his 

grounds ) it is a compulſory action alſo.It veluntary a&ions,may be compulſory ai- 

* ons, then the will may be compelled. Tohelp to beare off this blow, he diftinguiſheth 

between the compulſion of the will and compulſion of the voluntary Agent , denying the 

former,but acknowledging the latter.Tbat is,yot a Compulſion of the will, but of the man, 

The very ſame he hath again in theſe words, The neceſſitation of the will i the ſame'thing 

with the compulſion of the man. If this be not plain Jargon , and Bohu ( as hephraſeth 

it, ) let him tell me what is the compulfionof a man to will , but the compulſion 

of his will. Whether by the will he underſtand the ſoul as it willeth , or the facul- 

ty of the will, or the a& of willing ; every way, he that compelleth a man to 

will , compelleth his will. Let him call it what hepleaſe , cither to compel a man 

to vill or to compel the will z by his leave, itisa grofſe contradiction for to 

compel implyeth relutance and oppoſition. and to will, implieth inclination and 

appetition . To neceſlitate the will (as he doth ) is to compel the will, fo far asthe 
will in the clicite a&s of it is capable of compulſion. 

That is properly ſaid to be compelled , which hath its beginning from au extrinſcal 
cauſe , that which ſufſereth contributing nothing to it, but reſiſting as much as he can But, 
he hath deviſed anew improper kind of compulſion , which is cauſed onely by fear, 
which is not properly a compulſion , and ſuchas it is, common to many other 
(4am, 28 23, cauſes with fcar : Asto perſuaſion 3 So Sauls ſervants compelled him to eate. To com- 
Eit.1. 8 mand, Sothe drinking was according to Law , none did compell, To occaſion , S0 
Cor, 12+ 1s S Paulfaith, T am become a foole int glorying ye have compelled me. 


I paſs by his uncouth term of creation of the Will , in every ſingle a&t of W —_ 
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(GT his extravagant exception, if the ſame individual man who did chooſe to throw his 


wds overboard , might chooſe not to throw his goods overboard , then be might chooſe to 


throw overboard , and not throw overboard, As if the Liberty to throw or not to 


throw , and the Liberty to throw and not to throw 3 that is , the Liberty to doci- 


ther part of the contradiction , or to do both parts of the contradiction were the 
ame Liberty» Aud Secondly, as it a man who hath actually choſen, were as free 
to chooſe now , as he was at the ſame time when he did chooſe. I ſee if he cannot 
6nda knot in a Bulcuſh , he will do his endeavour to make it. If @ man (ſaithhe) 
by force ſeize on another mans limbs ( as ſuppoſe his hand ) and move them as bimſelf, not 


35 the other man pleaſeth , the aGtion ſo done is not the ation of bim that ſuffereth , but of 


him that #ſetþ the force: But it he that uſeth the force ſhall give a third perſon a box 
0n the car with that hand which he torceth , then it is the ation of both 3 but with 
this difference , that it.is the voluntary action of the one, and the forced or com- 
But ſuppoſing the firſt man had the Will of the Se- 
cond , as much in his power as his hand, (as God Almighty hath ) and ſhould ne- 
celficate him to beat the third perſon Willingly 3 certainly the Second perſon being 
ſo necelfitated, could be no more blamed for Willing in ſuch a caſe, than for ſtrik- 


led action of the other, 


ing unwillingly. 


That motions proceeding from Antipathies are primo primi, ſuch as ſurpriſe a inan 


ind prevent not onely all actual deliberation, but all advertence of reaſon , there is motus prims 
no doubt, But he who knoweth no other motus primo primos but onely Antipathies P' 


s Like to prove ſome ſuch rare Divine or Philoſopher, as Megabyſes ſhewed him- 
{fa Painter by his ignorant diſcourſe. Whileſt thow-wert ſilent ( (aid Apelles ) thou 
ſemed}t to be ſome body , but now there is not the meaneſt boy that grinds oker but be 
Laughs at thee, The difference between necetlity upon antecedent ſuppolition , 
nd necetlity upon a conſequent ſuppoſition hath been ſufficiently cleared ſeveral 
times in theſe Caſtigations, and in my detence in this very Section , to which I 


rmit the Reader. 


Whoſoever ſhall tell us that he who hath choſen to himſelt 
he protethion of a Romiſh Prieſt , is ſtill no more necethitated to take the oath of 


&libate , than he was before he made choice of that office; and that the action of 
im who runs away upon the firſt view of a Cat, by reaſon of an antipathy 
phich be cannot help , b:tore all advertence of reaſon , is as free as a man caſting, 
is goods into the Sea, to ſave his own Life , after a fad and ſerious deliberation. 
And that he who takes Phylick out of Wantoneſs , was as much necellitat:d to tay 
within doors , as he who Lay bedrid of an Hectick Fever. And that Balams Blef- 
fing of Frael againit his purpoſe and defire ; And Cataphas his Prophefie which he 
bake not ot himſelf, but neceſſarily by the ſpecial determination of the Holy 
Ghoſt , were altogether as free as Facobs Bleihing of his Sons upon election 1, 1 ſay 
he who (hall tell us all this in earneſt upon his own word without any reaſon 


or authority , had need to meet with very credulous Diſciples , Who judge of Co- - 


lburs Winking, 


It is true , we who ſee but through a glaſs darkly, do not inthis mortality com- 
prehend exactly the nature of God and the Holy Angels , partly by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of our underſtanding: the water can a(cend no higher than the fountains 


iLearned ignorance 3 And therefore he who ſearcheth'preſumptuoully into the Ma- fuit- 


ky of God , is oppreſſed deſervedly by his Glory. But the much greater offence But the gre« 
doth lie on the other fide , that men do not indeavour to know God fo much as ter fault isneg- 
they ought, and might by the Light of nature, the contemplation of the Creatures , ligence- 


and the revelation of Gods Holy Word, 'nor to ſerve him according to their know- 


ldge- How ſhall we ſerve Godif we donot know Godat all? The Leaſt means of 


the knowledge of God is by the contemplation of the creatures: yet even that doth 


render men without excuſc. 


No man but himſelf would have objected it as a pre- 9 


ſumption to any man to have faid , that God wasfreer to do good than mortal 
man, and uncapable of doing evil. Yet this is that which thoſe dreadful 
We meaſure Liberty by the degree of rationability, and the power 
of reaſon over pasſion; he by the Largeneſs or (iraightne(s of thePriſon. Ours is a 
Liberty of men, his is a Liberty of Black-birds. If 1 were diſpoſed tocavil at words 


terms implycd, 


(:cCCGc 2 a8 


. 
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head; and partly for want of revelations not to know what God hath not revealed, is G'd is & 
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Exerc, 12.42. as he doth , I could ſhew him out of Scaliger, That one heat is not more intenſive 
than another , any more than one liberty is more intenſive than another, Both 
phraſes are metaphorical, Intention is properly the drawing out of the twoes. 
treams , the one tarther from the other, as in the firing of a bow by bending it 
and in a coard by {irctching it out. But I forbear. : 

He had ſaid in his firſt anſwere, be that can do what he will, bath all liberty poſ- 

T. H. tis liber- ſible, and he that cannot bas none at all ;I anſwered , that he who can do what he 

ty omnipo- Will , hath not onely a Liberty , but omnipotence. To this he replycth, that it 

rence in ſhew, oxe thing to ſay a man bath Liberty to do what he will , and another to ſay that z may 

in deed DO th tower to do what he will. This is very true , but it helpeth not him at all, y- 

thing. ſpakedircly of power , be that can do what he will, and be that cannot dy what þe 
will. Thus 1 argue, either a man can do what he will, or he cannot do what he 
Will, it he can do whathe Will, then heis not onely free but omnipotent ; If he 
cannot do what he will , then he hath no Liberty at all, So he hath made men to 
be cither Almighty Gods , or ſenſeleſs Logs , both wayes he erreth. If he that 
can do what he will be not omnipotent ( in good Engliſh ) 1 have forgot my mo- 
thers tongue. He that is bound hand and foot , may wiſh that he were Locked; 
and he that is ſo ſick that he cannot ſtand , may wiſh that he were in health , that 
they might both be able to Walk ; but to ele& Walking in that ſtate and con- 
dition wherein they are, without ſuppoſition of the looſing of the one, or the 
recovery of the other , they cannotz for both want power, andelcQion is of 
things aCtually pothible, There is onely this difference, that in probability the 
bound man may be Looſed, before the fick man recover his ſtrength. But yet it may 
ſo fall out, that the fick man may be reſtored to his health, before the other be 
Looſed fromhis bonds. Therefore he faith amiſs , that the ſick man wanteth pow- 
er, not Liberty z and the bound man Liberty , not power. If he underſtood the 
di flerence between the elicite and imperate Acts of the Will , he wouldbe able to 
judge of ſuch caſes better than he is. I have onely one more Advertiſement to the 
Reader, thatafter all this glorious oſtentation , he that can do what he will, hath al 
Liberty poſſible , he Leaveth man as poor and bare and helpleſs as a graſhopper in 
Winter, without any Liberty to Will , and conſequently without any Liberty to 
do, 

He dares not Henameth two Schoolmen , I think by the matching of them , they be a great 

refer himſelf part of his ſtore, Swares and Fohannes a Dunſ, So he is pleaſed to call that ko- 

a>" nour of our Nation , aud one of the ſubtileſt Writers, that theſe Laſt ages have 
ct afforded : and Four latter Divincs , ' Luther , Melan@hon, Calvine , Perkins , whom 
he always much admired, It he did ſo, they are the more bcholding to him, for a 
man may ſee by his Treatiſes , that unleſs he meditated of them ſometimes, he 
hath not been much acquainted with them, He dares not refer his two ſorts of De- 
vils, or his Temporary pains of Hell , or his Lawlefs ſtate of Mankind by nature, 
or his necellity of active obedience to all human Laws , or his inefficacy of Prayer, 
or his Infallible rule of moral goodneſs , or his univerſal necesfity of all events, by 
the Phyſical determination of the Second cauſes; or any one of his hundreds of Pa- 
radoxes, to their determination. 
Room for a great Cenſor, not an 01d Roman Cenſor, but a new Engliſh Cenſor who 

' Tertrs of Art, cometh armed with his own authority , to reform not onely Authors, but the 

Arts and Sciences themſelves , after he hath been dreaming, , I ſhould have (aid 

Mcditating , ſome years uponthe top of Parnaſſus, and now cometh forth (addain- 

ly Grammaticws , Rhetor, Geometres, Pitior , Aliptes, To fiay there were t0 do 

him wrong 3 a Pentameter added will not contain half his exploits ; a Poet, 4 

Logician , a Philoſopher Natural and Moral, an Aſtronomer, a Mathematician, 

a Theologian. To what purpoſe did our univerſitics nouriſh ſo many Little Pro- 

feſſors ? one great Profeſſor is beſt, as the Cat in the Fable faid.of one great Way- 

But forget not Epiftetus his rule, Remember to diſtruſt, We have ſeen a Mountebank 

a Quackſalver , or Operatour or Charlatan, call him what you will vapour Up- 

on a ſtage, and leight the good old Phyſitians for poring upon Galen and Hippor 

crates, to Learn a company of ſenſeleſs Aphoriſms , whileſt they by their own me- 


ditation and experience , had found out remedies more cafie , more effectual, more 
unlt- 
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univerſal. We blame the Court of Rome for their Index expurgatorius It isa ſhrewd 
ſigne when litigants are forced to cut out the tongues of their own witneſſes 3 
yet they purged out but words, or ſometimes a ſentenc? 3 rarely prohibited one of 
their own Authours. Here words and (entences and whole Authours , and Arts, 
go to wrack together, much like the Mahumetan reformation , when they facriticed 
the molt part of cheir Interpreters of the Alchoran to the fire without ever reading 
them: yet what they did ,they did by publick authority , & ſpare1 ſome as Genuine 
Expolitors. But what this our new Cenſor doth , he doth upon his ownhead, and 
like death ſparing none ſo did not they. 
Down goes all Attrology and Mctaphyſicks. The Moral philoſopher muſt quit 
his means and extreams in order to virtue , his Jiberty of contradiction and con- 
contrariety , his necethity abſolute & hypothetical , his proportion Arithmetical 
and Geometrical, ( I hope the Geometrician may have leave to hold it ſtill )his 
principia congenita and acquifits , his *waw and weeget! and molt of his terms 
of Art , becauſe Mr. Hobbs hath not read them. It is well it Moral Philoſophy eſcape 
his cenſure. For it the law ofthe land be the onely infallible rule of right reaſon , 
then the knowledge ofaCtions , morally good and morally bad, belongeth proper- 
ly to the common lawyer, The Moral Phloſopher may put up his pipes. The fame 
Arbitrary power he afſumeth to himſelte in natural Philoſophy , rejecting all the 
common termes uſed by Philoſophers, exphonie gratia, becauſe they found not well 
in his cares, for other reaſon he hath none. Let the natural Philoſopher no more 
mention his intentionall ſpecies , bis underſtanding Agent and Patient, bis receptive and re 
duflive power of the matter , his qualities Symbolicall and diſſymbolical bis temperament 
ad pondus and adjuſtitiam , &c. I would have bim fl ing a way his Sympathies and An- 
tipathies , bis Antiperiſtafis and the like. Whether it was Aſtronomy or Altrology in 
my original , I do not know, nor have meanes to ſce, both may fignihe the 
ſamething, I am ſure, I neither ſaid nor meant Judiciary or Genethliacal Altro- 
logy , as my inſtancesdo evidence. The truth is, there are ſo many miſtakes in that 
imprethion, that ſometimes I ſcarcely know my felt what to make of 
them. 

But heis more propitious to the Aſtronomer, His Apogeum and Perigeum , 
Artick , Antardtick , Acquator , Zodiac, Zenith , Horizon, Zones , are not fo much 
as terms of art , but are as intelligible as an hatchet or a ſaw. What imaginary 
circles , and Lines, and poles, and points, and an imaginary Axcltree , and 
Ramm , and Bull, and bears, and Dragon, and yet no terms of art? What are 
they then , Let him put it to a Jury of Malmsburians themſelves , whether they 
underſtand theſe fo well as an hatchet ora ſaw, and he is gone. 

The like favour he ſhews to Logicians , Their words of the firſt and ſecond 
intention their Abſtracts and Concretes , Their Subje&s and Predicates , Their 
Modes and Figures, Their Method Synthetick and Analytick , Their Fallacies of 
Compoſition and Diviſion, are no terms of Art , but plain intelligible words, He 
that can ſay this without bluſhing , may diſpute with any man.' Porphyry makes 
the five predicables to be five terms of Art . Arc not the predicaments and poſt- 
predicaments and demonſtrations @ priore and a poſteriore termes of Art? who 
made a Mode and a Figure to fignific what they do but Artiſts ? Let all the World 
hear them , or read them , who have not learned Logick , and they ſhall under- 
ſtand nomore of them , than cfhis Jargon. Why is not an Antecedent and Hypo- 
thetical neceffity as intelligible as a Categorical and Hypothetical Syllogiſme. An 
Indrviduum wvagum, it it were nota term of Art, ſhould ſignifi rather anatome ,or a 
Rogue , than an honeſt perſon. Though he be fo favourable to Logick here, he 
Is as little beholden to it, as to the other Arts, who knows no better what are 
termes of Art. One of the firſt diſtinctions which we meet withal in Logick, is 
between the firſt and ſecond notions. The ſecond motions , ſuch as all theſeare , cal- 
led expreſſely termes of Art , or Logicall Notions , or Logical Organs , which they 
define to be images or repreſentations, whereby the underſtanding doth form 10 it ſelf real 
notions & they compare them to braſen weights,of no valuc in themſelves, whereby ne- 
vertheleſſe, all ſorts of gold are weighed. There can be nothing more certainand 
evident than this , That all theſe Logical and Aſtronomical termes , be fecond 
notions, and termes of Art, Nay 
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Nay, ſo extreamly blind and partial he is, that he approveth of Barbara , Celarent 
Darii, Ferio, which he maketh terms of Art as # good invention to belp the appre- 
benſion of young men : and yet with the ſame breath , rejeeth theſe molt excellent 
and moſt figntticant dittintions and expreltions , which have been reccived in a 
manner umverſa!ly, ſome. of them for two Thouſand years, all of them for i- 
verſe Centuries of years, in the Church , and in the Schools , as well of Theolo- 
gy , 4s Philoſophy , which were invented for remedies againſt confuſion, and he] 
to the clearer , and more diſtin underſtanding of high and difficult notions , up- 
on this falſe and flanderous pretext , that they were invented to blind the under- 
ſtanding , becauſe he preſumed to condemn them , before he took pains to nnders 
ſtand them, . 

He addeth , that I citeno terms of Art fir Geometry, ſaying, be was afraid I woull 
have put in Lines , or perhaps equality ,| and unequality , for terms of Art. Tofres 
him trom this fear , I put in their numbers #umbring and numbred, their ſuperficie; 
concave, and convex, their Triangles, Amblygone , and Oxygone , their Cones, Cubes. 
Cylnders, their parallels, and paralle logiammes , their proportions, ſuperpartient 
and ſuperbipartient, &c. their rules of Algebra and Helcataim , their integers , and 
Numerators , and Diviſors , aud Denominators , and fabrical Figures , their proportio- 
nality Arithmetical and -Geometrical , continual and diſcontinual , dire& , converſed, al. 
ternative , inverſed, compounded , parted. Geometry hath its words of Art and pro- 
per exprellions, as well as all other Arts and Sciences. So hath Phyſick, Chyrurgery, 
Law. So haveSouldiers, Mariners, Hawkers, Hunters. 

But of all others he hath the Leaſt favour for the Divine , whom he will not permit 
t0 uſe a word in Preaching , but ſuch as bis auditors , nor in writing , but ſuch as his 
common Readers may underſtand. 1 do not Like it any more than he 3 that a Divine 
ſhould affe& uncouth Words , to make his ignorant- auditors to gape, I had” 

19-rather ſpeak, five Words in the Church with underſtanding , &c. than ten thouſand in an 
unknown tongue, But doth he make no diſtin&ion between the Church and the 
Schools ? Doth he think that Theology , which hath the Sublimeſt SubjeR, doth 
not require as high, as Learned, and as diſtin& expreſſions, as any Art or Science 
whatſoever? All hearers and Readers are not novices, nor of the Vulgar or 
common ſort. There are thoſe who have been brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, and have been admitted into the innermoſt Cloſet of the School Learning, 
The Holy Scripture it (elf though it affc& plainneſs, is not always ſuch a ſtranger, 
either to Learning or clegance. The only anſwer I ſhall give him to this, is, that 
he is beyond his Laſt. 

In the Laſt part of this Sefion, he troubleth himſelf more than he needeth about 
a teſtimony , which I cited out of his Book de Cive , not out of any eficem 1 had 
for it, for I condemned it: but to let him ſee his contradiction. There he made 
the Eccleſiaſtical Doctors to be Infallible, here he maketh them to be fallible, 

A contratigti- There he made their Infallibility to be a peculiar priviledge derived to them by im- 
_ poſition of hands from the Apoſtles, whom they ſucceeded , and from the pro- 
miſe of Chriſt : Here he attributeth it wholy to that power which is committed 
to them by the Civil Magiſtrate, And what if the Civil Magiſtrate commit no 
power to them ? then by his Doctrine , Chriſt breaketh his promiſe , and this pri- 
> viledge ceaſeth. Infallibilitatem hane promiſit ſervator noſter in iis rebus que ad ſalutem 

5 ſirnt neceſſarie Apoſtolis uſque ad diem judicii , boc eſt Apoſtolis & Paſtoribur ab Apoſto- 

lis ſucceſſive per manuum impoſitionem conſecrandis, He anſwereth , that the Infallibi- 

lity of Eccleſiaſtical Doctors doth not conſiſt in this , that they cannot be deceived , 

but that a Subject cannot be deceived in obeying them, when they are 

| Lawfally conſtituted Doctors. A pretty phancy , if the blind kad the blind, 
Marth. 1914+ p,4h fall into the ditch , Doctour and Subject together, If the Doctours be deceived 
themſelves they mult needs deceive the Subjects , who truſt to their interpretation. 

Secondly , he waveth now the two grounds of their infallibility, that is , the pro- 

miſc of Chriſt , andthe priviledge conferred by impoſition-of hands; and alcribeth 

all their infallibility to the conſtitution of the civil power , which may render their 
expoſitions Legal , according tothe municipal Laws , but cannot render them n- 

falliblc. Thirdly, If Eccleſiaſtical Doctours Lawfully conſtituted , be fo far _ 

that, 
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that they cannot deceive the ſubject , why did he vary ſo much notorioutly trom 
their expoſitions at that time as he hath done in his book De Cive, when they had both 


impoſition of hands , and approvation from ſupreme authority ? Why 


doth he now, 


wanting both the promiſe ot Chritt , and impoſition, of hands , take upon him to be 
thetryer and examiner ot the expoſition , not onely of ſingle Prophets, but of whole 


convocations, 


IF Mr. Hobs did underſtand what true eleQion and true compultion is, it were Caſtigations 
evident that eleion of one out of more than one , cannot conſiſt with antecedent f 1595 4#t 
determination to one 3 much Jeſſe with compulſion or force , where he that is com- madyerſions 
pelled oppoſeth and refilteth as much as he can. That the ſame a ſhould be both Num. 39. 
voluntary , that is with our will ; and compulſory, that is , againſt our will z notin ——_—_— 
part but in whole , is impothible. Bur as the Sepia to preſerve her ſelf undiſcovered compulſion 
doth ſhed forth about her a quantity of black inky blood , to hide her ſelf from the inconſiſtent, 
hſher 3 SO T, H. for fear tobe catched in palpable errours , doth confeund and b!un- 


der all things , making a New election , a new compulſion, a new 


liberty, There 


isnot a word of moment here that hath not been diſcuſſed formerly in this Treatiſe. 
And 1do not eſteem his raw meditations worthy of repetition over and over. What 


is new in them I ſhall cull out from the reſt. 


He telleth us , that when a ſtone is thrown upwards, the external agent giveth 
it a beginning of motion : So far we agree , whatſoever givesit the continuance. He 
faich further , That when the (tone falleth, it is moved downward by the power of ſome 
other Agent, which though it be imperceptible to the eye , is not imperceptible to reaſon, 


Herein we differ wherein all the World hitherto have agreed. But it 


was very meet 


that he ſhould deny the ſtone the determination of its natural motion , who had 
denyed the intellectual foul the determination of its own will. Yet ſince he is pleaſed 
to conceale his new Agent , I have nodefire toſcrape acquaintance with it , eſpeci- 


ally upon ſuch termes , to relinquiſh that intrinſecal principle which 
hitherto hath received. 


all the World 


So patling by his ſpiritual court unſaluted, ( he Loves to ſhew his teeth , 
though he cannot bite ) and _ counterfeiting in hope of quarter , to himſelf as a 


perſon much more capable of that 


eſign 3 the next new Subject that preſenteth it 


ſelf is , Whether there be any mixt aCtions, partly voluntary , partly unvoluntary. 
He denieth it poſitively, upon this ground , That one and the ſame atiion can never be 
both voluntary and unvoluntary. I anſwer firſt to his argument, That voluntary and 
unvoluntary are not oppoſed contradiQtorily, fo as to admit no mean , but priva- 


tively , which do admit a mean, as the dawning of the day, or 


the twilight , 


is a mean between light and darkneſſe, when it may be truly aid, it is 

partly light and partly dark. Melanthon hath an excellent ruleto this pur- 
pole. Privative oppoſita nequeunt eſſe in eodem ſubjeto gradibus excellentibus, Pri- 

, vative oppoſites cannot be in the ſame ſubjet in eminent degrees , but in remiſſe 
degrees they may. As to avoid importunity , a man may do a free a& with 
reluQancez All reluctance is a degree of unwillingneſſe. When Nero in the beginning 
of his Quinquennium was to ſign the condemnation of a malefaQtor, he uſed to wiſh 
that he had neverlearned to write; to ſhew, that though he did ic willingly to fatis- 
he Juſtice, for otherwiſe he might Mave pardoned him, yethe did it unwillingly in 
his own nature. And with this Ariſtotle agreeth fully. There are ſome ations which are 
neither properly voluntary , nor unvoluntary , but of a middle kind , ( or mixed aions ) 
as things done for fear of a greater evil , or for ſome honeſt cauſes. And he giveth two 


inſtances . This is one, of a man who+ throws his goods into the ſea 


reſpe& of the end to ſave his life , but#he ation being timply confi 


, Willingiy in 


dered- in it (elf 


unwillingly. The other inſtance of 6ne commanded to do ſome dithoneſt a& by 
aTyrant, who hath his parents and children in his power. And fo ke concludeth 
truly That they are mixt aCtions , but participate more of the voluntary than of the 


unvoluntary, 


Whereas I urged that cleQtion ofone out ofmore could not confitt with deter- 
mination to one 3 he anſwereth, that a man forced to priſon may chuſe whether he will 
walkupon bis feet or be haled upon the ground. Which as it is falſe, as I have ſhewed 
in my former defence , ſo it is wholly wide from his purpoſe. Theres is no doubt 


but 


There are 
mixr ations, 
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but he who is necethrated in ore particuler , may be left free in another ; as he who 
is appointed the time and place tor a Duel, may chuſe his weapon. But jn that 
particular wherein he is neceilitated he can not chuſe. If they will tic him to an horſ.. 
taile , he mult be tied : It they will faftenhim to a fled and draw him to priſon . he 
muſt be drawn. There cannot pollibly be any cleion where there is , andſo far 45 
therc is an antecedent determination to one. | 
Rational will» He difliketh the terme of rational will , ſaying There is nothing rational but G4 
Angels, and men. 1 hope he is not in carneſt, Suxely he believeth there is a reaſonahl: 
ſoule , or otherwiſe he deſerts his Athanaſian creed 3 that is , The foul of aratinna 
man , as 4 will , is the will ofa rational man. Whether he make the will to bea f:. 
culty of the rcaſonable ſoul, or to be the reaſonable ſoul as it willeth , Lam indi. 
ferent. As the appetite of a ſenſitive creatureis called the ſenſitive appetite ; $6 the 
appetite ofa rational or intellectual creature, is called the rational or intellec;;z! 
will. He faith he would not have excepted againlt this - exprethion , but that ezery 
where T ſpeak, of the will and other faculties as of men , or ſpirits in mens bellies, 1 
do not confine the reaſonable ſoul tothe belly: but itis a ſpirit in a mans body, If it 
be not, lcthim ſay what it is. The will is either a faculty of the reaſonable foule, 
or ( which is all one ) the reaſonable ſoul it felt as it diſchargeth the dutics of ſuch 
a faculty. Sometimes he confeſſeth as much himſelf. Indeed as the will is a facyly 
or power of a mans ſoul, ſo towill is an ai of it, according to that power , He jelteth at 
my five terrible things , ſaying , I had no more reaſon for five than fifteen. It ſeemeth 
that when he ſhould have been reading Authors , he was meditating upon adry 
Summer. Let him conſult with Ariſtotle and his Expofitors. That which determi- 
ned the three children , was no antecedent extrinſecal cauſe, but conſcience and 
"a 3-<.6,7+ their own judgement ,which dictated to them their duty to their God, 

; He ſcemeth to be troubled at ſundry paſſages in my former defence; as exempting 
Paſſive obedj- SubjeAts from aQtive obedience to unjult Laws , which (he faith ) makes it imp ſible | 
Ee © for any nation in the World to preſerve it ſelf from Civil wars. Whether was it want 
AR.,.16, Of memoryz or rather ſubtilty in him , among theſezpaſſages to omit that , whether it 

— right in the ſight of God to bearken unto you more than unto God , judge ye. It is hard 
thatwe who have formerly been accuſed to maintain blind obedience, ſhould now 

\ be charged with ſeditious principles , which our ſouls abhor. But we failſecurely 

| between this Scylla , and that Charybdis , by ſteering the ancient and dire& courſe 

of paſſive obedience. We juſtifie no defentive armes againſt a Soveraign Prince.We 

| allow noCivil wars for conſcience fake .When we are perſccuted for not complying 

with the unlawful commands of a Lawful Soveraign , we know no other remedy 

but to ſuffer or to flee, aecording to that memorable example of the Thebzan 

Legion , conſiſting wholy of Chriſtians of unmatchable valour , and ſuch as might 

in probability have defended themſelves from the Emperours fury. Yet when 
Maximian commanded them to facritice to Idols , they rctuſed, ſuffering every tenth, 

man ofthem to be ſlain without a blow ſmitten 3 And when the bloody Emperour 

came among them again to renew his command, and to ſee them decimated the 

ſecond time , they cryed out with one voice, Cognoſee O Imperator &c, Know, 0 

Emperour , that we are all Chriſtians , we ſubmit our bodies to thy power , butout free 

ſouls flee unto our Saviour, Neither our kyown counage , not deſperation it ſelf , hath armed 

us againſt thee , becauſe we chuſe rather to die innocents, than «0 live nocents. Thou (halt 

fi as our hands empty of weapons , but our breaſt armed with the Catholick Faith And ſo 

having power 10 reſiſt , yet they ſuffred themſelves without reſiſtance to be cxt in pieces. They 

are 7. H. his own principles which make no difierence bet ween!juſt and unjuſt power, 

between a ſword given by God and a ſword taken by man, which do ſerve to 

Compulſion involve Nations in Civil Wars, 

what it is He fayeth it ſeemeth that Icall compulſion force , and he calleth it a fear of force. 
| called is as all the World called it, and as it hath been defined in the Schoolestor 
two thouſand years. Yet I do not believe that it is alwayes neceſſary to all ſorts 
of compulſion, that the torce be actually exerciſed as it is when a man is driven 
hither and thither with the wind ,f there is no fear in that caſe } yet there is com- 
pulſion. But itſufficeth ſometimes to compultlion , if the force be preſent , ſuch 35 
cannot be refiſted and ready to be put in exccution it there be necd, As a man =_ 
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—Tot appear freely upon ſummons » Is forced by Purſevants and Serjeants , al- 
though they do not carry-him upon their-backs, nor drag him upon the ground, 
[t (ufficeth that they be Maſters and able te compel him $ #ordyar ids an Bovxbpure, 
But according to his Heterodox principles, every remote fear doth make compul- 
fon, As if a man ſhould fay that a Child-was compelled to run away from a mouſe, 
ara coward was compelled to wink when a man holds up his hand at him , or a 
man is compelled to throw his goods overboard , which he himſelf confeſſeth to 
freely and delibcratly clected, "oe 

From this firſt miſtake of what compulſion is, proceedeth a ſecond , That the 
lions of men compelled, are nevertheleſs voluntary: And a third , That compulſion 
Ih not juſtifie the party compelled : all which are meer Logomachies or contentions 
thout words , which he is fallen into, eitherignorantly by not underſtanding what 
compulſion is , or cunningly and deliberately, ro have a pretext of Excepting 
againſt former authors 3 although it be bur like the Dogs barking at the Moon-ſhine 
in the Water. Force actually exerciſed Jid acquit Tamar and the betrothed Dameſe! 
from all guilt, But Herod fear of a ſucceſſor did not excuſe the-murder of the In- 
nocents 3 Nor the tear of his Maſters ſeverity , excuſe the unproficable ſervants 
hiding of his Talent ina Napkin. But T leave theſe contentions about words which 
ſgnihe not {0 much as the ſhadow of an Aſs. ; 

He hath plunged himſelf here into two real errours. The one is, That if the 


fear be allowed , the aflion which it produceth is allowed alſo. Abrahams tear was juſt, Fear ofhure 


The fear of God is not in this place, they will murder me for my wives ſake. But the aQti- (= - cot 


on which it produced, that is , the denial of his wife , is not affowed. Peters fear 
ms allowed, but the denial of his maſter was not allowable.” The other and more 
lngerous errour is , That fear doth abrogate a Law, and make it to be no law in ſome 


wer. Take the Larger expoſition of this, out of his Book De Cive. No man Caps, 418, 


i bound by any patts or contradts whatſoever, not to reſiſt bim who goeth about 10 kill bim, 
rwound bim , or to burt bis body. Mortem vel vulnera vel alind damnum corporis in- 
innti , nemo pattis ſuis quibucanque obligater non refiftere; So a Schotar may re-' 
this Maſter when he goeth about to Whip him 3 ſo x' Company of Traytors or 
aher Capital MalefaQors may Lawfully reſiſt the Sovereign' Magiſtrate. This is 
ttious indeed , and openeth-a Large Window to Civil War. This is directly 
antrary to what he faid in his Book De Cive.' In every perfef® Commonwealth , the 


neſervation of himſelf at his own diſcretion; Judge, Reader, whether we or 
te be better Subjets 3 he who holdeth that in caſe of *extream danger a' SubjeRt 
hath no obligation to his Sovereign,or we who hold it better'to dic Tnnocents; than 
Live nocents. His reaſon becauſe. we bind or guard Capital'Malcfaors , ſhew- 
<h a diſtruſt of what they may do de fatto, not a doubt ofwhat they ought to do- de 
jre, Talledged , that the omiſhon of circumciſionin the Wilderneſs was not ſin 
to ſhew,that though no fear or neceſlity can juſtifie the breach of the negative Laws 
of God or nature 3 Aa in ſome caſes it may juſtific the tranſgrelſion of the pokitive 
law , or the omiſhon of a duty injoyned by affirmative precepts. «+ 

To my inſtance of two ſervants , the one ſpending his Maſters' money in a Ta- 
rem, thy other having it taken away from him by force,or yielding it up upon juſt 
ar, he anſwereth nothing ; the ſcope of them being to ſhew, that ſtrength of 
temptations doth not juſtifie an act , ſo much as extrinſecal neceſſity. If the ſecond 
cauſes were as rackets , and men as Ternis-ball ,” or' Foot-balt', To what purpoſe 
ad God give men reaſon to govern themſelves, -and to bridle their palfions ,* who 
ae toſſed to and fro inevitably , irrefiſtibly , as 'the rackets pleaſe ? Reaſon had 
been a fitter gift for the Rackets, than for the Balls, if his opinion were true. 


ht of the Privat Sword is excluded , and 0 Subje bath right to uſe his power 10 the C.6.4.13- 


That upon the planting of a'Canon againſt a Wall , the battery is neceſſary before Natural 


the bullet arrive , is true 3 but there is no ſuch neceſſary connexion between free or gents at de- 


contingent Agents and their acts, as there is between the Canon and the Battery , *©"iBarely- 


which he might have cafily perceived, if he had been pleaſed to have crlarged his 

meditation a little farther. It was in the power of the Canonier not to havechar- 

gd the Canon, or to have given itbut halt a chare, orto have given no fire, or to 
Ddddd High- 
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have turned the mouth of it another way,Higheror Lower , to the Right 


to theleft, In all theſe caſes what had become ot his Battery. ? 


If. he hath ſuch a conceit that no man doth or can determin himſc1f, contrary to 


the ſenſe of the whole World , Let him injoy it. Some men have conce 
ſelves to be Urinals, and ſuffered none to touch them for fear of 
them, but he muſt not think to obtrude his flegmatick phancics 
Not voluntati* other men, who underftand themſelves better. If he were not reſolved to oppoſe 
all the World without any ground , he would never have denyed a morg! efficac 
or metaphorical motion , or have affirmed that motives ,. that is to ſay, pe 


* 


ſives or reaſons , weighed in the underſtanding, do determin the free Agcnt naty- 
rally, Is the perſv:ading of a man to cat, and the thruſting of it down his throat 
the ſame thing ? Do an Argument and a Canon Bullet work after the lame man» 
ner?Didhe ever hear a Bullet called a Motive to the beating down of the w11 , or 
Flowers called Motiyes to the produQtion of the Fruits , or Mcat a Motive tg ow. 
riſhment ? Natural efficacy is always neceſlary, and determinate , and aGiye t, the 
height of its power 3 But Moral Agents a& not neceſſarily, nor determinately 

nor always to the height of their power, The Lawyer that he ſpeaketh of may 
refuſe to plead , or delay his pleading , 'or plead better or worle z and when h: 
hath done his uttermoſt , it-may ſo fall out that he effecteth nothing for his Client, 
I am aſhamed of ſuch ſilly verbal objeQions , contrary to the known Principles of 
Arts. He complaineth that I _ his notions oftentimes into mine own terms, x 


had thought I had done.him a 
ſenſe into the Common Language of Schollars. 


The underſtanding being the root of Liberty , and the will being but ameletin 
extenſus ad habendum aut faciendum quod cognoſeit * the underſtanding extended to 
or do that which it knoweth, it muſt needs be, that the more reaſon , the leſs bal 


your to. render,him more intellig 


ible, and put his 


oy, 
on, 


the leſs reluctance , and conſequently the more Liberty. . He faith, When we mark 
20t the force that moves' us , We think that it is not cauſes but Liberty , that produceth 
the ation. T rendred him thus , The ignorance of the true cauſes and their power, is the 
reaſon that we aſcribe the effet to Liberty. Where Lyeth the fault ? that which he 
calleth force and ſtrength, I call power : and for that which moves ws, I (ay cauſer, 
as he himſelf doth expreſs himſelf in the ſame place. Where I ſay the wil cayſeth, 
he faith the man chooſeth. As if there were any difference between theſe two, the eye 
fſeeth , and the man ſeeth, This and a confounding of voluntas with volitio, the facul- 
ty of Willing with the a of Willing, and a young ſuckling contradiction which 
he hath found out, That the will hath power to refuſe what he willeth , thatis, before 
it have willed it, notafter, is the ſubſtance of this Animadverſion , which deſerve 
no other anſwer , but that a man ſhould change his riſibility into actual Laughter, 

I produced two.rtaſons to prove that true Liberty isa freedom, . not onely from 
compulſion, but from necefſity. The former drawn from the nature' of eleQtion, 
or the a of the Will which is always #nter plura , the Later, which I called a new 
argument , becauſe it had not formerly been touched in this Treatiſe , taken from 
the nature of the faculty of the Will, or of the Soul asit willeth, which is got ca 
pable of any other compulſion , but neceſfitation. And if it be .Phyſically -necell» 
tated, it is thereby acquitted from all guilt, and the fault transferred open thoſe 
cauſes that did neceſhitate it. This argument indecd began with a diltindion, but 
proceeded toa demonſtration, which was reduced by me into form in my defence, 
to which he hath given no ſhew of ſatisfaction, either in his firſt anſwer, or in 
theſe Animadverſions , except it be a concedo omvia, or a granting of the concluſion. 

The ſame ground which doth warrant the names of Tyrant , Premunire, Sunday, 
Monday , Tueſday ( that is, Uſe , Duem penes arbitriumeſt, & vis & norms loquendi) 
doth likewilſc juſtifie theſe generally received terms , of the elicit and imperate ads of 
the will, there being ſcarcely one Author , who hath written upon this ſubject in 
Latin , that doth not uſe them , and approve them. In the Council of Dort ( whici 
he himſelf mentioneth) he may find this truth poſitively maintained that volantes t- 
licit alum ſuwm. Where he may Likewiſe find, what moral perſwafives or metives 


are, if he have a deſire to Learn. 
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Although he be convicted that it tolloweth from his principles, that God 
is the cauſe of all fin in the World, yet heis Loath to ſay ſo much , for that is an un- 
ſeemly phraſe, to ſay that God is the cauſe of ſin , becauſe it ſoundeth ſo like a ſaying that 
God finneth 3 yea it is even as Like it, as one egg is like another , or rather it is nct 
Like it , for it is the very ſame. Nullumſimile eft idem 3, he that is the determining 
cauſe of fin in others , finneth himſelf. It is as well againſ the eternal Law , that 
is, the rule of Juſtice which is in God himſelf, to make another to ſin as to fin. 
Yet though he will not avow ſuch an wunſeemly phraſe , that God is the cauſe of 
fn, yet he doth endcavour to prove it by tour Texts of Holy Scripture , which 
are altogether impertinent to his purpoſe. The firſt is that of the Prophet Ams-s , 
Shall there be evil in a City , and the Lord bath not done it ? But that is clearly under- 
food of the evil of puniſhment, nor of the evil of fin. To the three other places 
That the Lord ſaid unto Shimei , curſe David 3 and that the Lord put a lying ſpirit 


T. H. maketh 
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2 Sam, 16, 10, 
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into the mouth of Ahabs Prophets z and that of Rehoboams not hearkening to the 1 King 14-15 


ple , the Reader may find a fatisfactory anſwer formerly, But becauſe he 
ſeemeth to ground much upon thoſe Words which are added to the Laſt place, 
for the cauſe was from the Lord , conceiving ſome lingular virtue to liein them , and 
an ovation at leatt to be due unto himfelt , ( I will not ſay, leaſt the Biſhop ' exclaim 
againſt me ) applauding himlſelt like the flie upon the Cart- wheel , See what a duſt 
T raiſe , 1 will take the Liberty to tell him farther, That there is nothing of any 
cauſeof ſin in the Text , but of a cauſe of Feroboams advancement, as he might 
have perceived plainly by the words immediatly following, The cauſe was from 
the Lord, that be might perform bis ſaying , which the Lord ſpake by Ahijah the 
Shilonite , #220 Jeroboam the Son of Nebat. Which ſaying was this , I will rent the 
Kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee, So he hath pro- 
duced an evil effe& of puniſhment , for an evil effe&- of finz and a cauſe of advance- 
ment, for a caule of fin, and a permitting, or ordering, or diſpoſing of fin, for a ne- 
cellitating or determining to fin. | 

Yet he produceth fix witneſſes to prove that liberty is not oppoſed to neceſſity, but 
to compulſion. Lxther, Zanchy, Bucer, Calvin, Moulin, and the Synod of Dort. Firlt, 
Reader , I delire thee to Judge of the partiality of this man , who rejeQteth all 
haman authority in this cauſe ( as he hath reaſon, ) for it were an cafie thing to 0- 
rerwhelm and ſmoother him and his cauſe , with teſtimonies of Councils , Fathers: 
Dofours, of all Ages and Communions , and all forts of Chaffick Authors ) and 
yet ſeeks for protection under the authority of a few Neoterick Writers. A double 
weight and a double meaſure, are an abomination 

Ant hec ills ſunt habenda , aut illa cum his amittenda ſunt. 
Harum duarum conditionum nunc utram malis vide. 

If he will reap the benefit of human authority , he muſt undergo the inconveni- 
ence alſo, Why may he uſe the teſtimony of Calvin againſt me in this cauſe, and I 
may not make uſe of the teſtimonies of all the Ancients , Greek, and Latin , againſt 
him ? whom Calviz himſelf confeſſeth to have been for Liberty againſt necellity. 
Semper apud Latinos liberi arbitrii nomen extitit: Grecos vero non puduit multo arrogan- 
ti uſurpare vocabulum , ſiquidem «urt%ow dixerunt , ac fi poteſtas ſuiipſius penes homi- 
nem ſuiſſet. . But I am able to give him that advantage in this cauſe, 

Secondly , a man may fee by his citing of theſe teltimonies, that he hath taken 
them up upon truſt , without ever peruſing them in the Authors themſelves. 1 de- 
mand therefore, whether he will be tryed by his own Witneſſes, in this caſe, in 
difference between him and me : that is , concerning univerſal necellity , in natu- 
nl, civil, and external actions, by reaſon of a neceſſary connexion of ſecond cau- 
les, and a natural determination of the Will : If he will not, he doth not deſerve 
to have ſo much as one of his tettimonies looked upon. 

Thirdly 1 anſwer , That ſuppoſing ( but not granting ) that af his teſtimonies 
were true as he citeth them, yet none of them will advantage his cauſe ar all. 
Lather his Firſt Witneſs diſclaimed it, and recanted what he had faid. And the 
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necellity which he ſpeaketh of ., is onely a necetlity of immutability : and the Sy- p;gr, $.,0n; 


nod of Dort ſpeaketh only of a necetlity of Infalibility, but which do imply no more 


than a conſequent hypothetical necellity , which wealſo maintain. Zanchy, Bucer, 
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Calvin , Moulin , ſpeak of a necellity of finning , in reſpe& of our Original cor. 
ruption. This concerneth not the Liberty ofthe Will, whether it be free or not free 
but the power of free-will , whether it can without Grace avoid fin, and deter. 
min it {elf to moral or ſupernatural good , which is nothing to the queſtion he. 
tween him and me. 

And for an eſfay what he mayexpect from his Witneſſes 5 Calvin who is the 
facere vult ſue providentie , etiam in rebus externis hominum voluntates flefiere pn 
ſare: nec ita liberam eſſe ipſorum eleionem , quin ejus Libertati Dei arbitrium domine. 
tur. ThatGod ( not always but ) «s often as he will make way for his Providence, even 
in external things, doth bow and turn the wills of men : neither is their elefion ſo free 
but that the good pleaſure of God bath a dominion over their Liberty, Calvin did know 
no univerſal determination of all external acts by God , but onely in ſome extra- 
ordinary caſes. He acknowlcdged that the will of man was tree to ele& in exter- 
nal things, but not ſo free as to be exempt from the dominion of God, which 
two things none of us doth deny. So we may conclude from Calvine, That God 
doth not ordinarily necelfitate external events: that is, as much as to ſay, there js 
no univerſal neceſlity. 

He will ycthave leſs cauſe to pleaſe himſelf with the Council of Dort, when he 
ſhall ſee what was ſaid there by our Britiſ Divines. and approved by the Synod, 
That God made our Wills and endowed them with Liberty. That be leaves to 
thing its proper manner and motion in” the produdtion of atis, and to the wills of men ts 
ali after their native manner , freely. That in vain are puniſhments threatned to Male- 
faRtors by the Laws of men , if no man could leave undone that which be doth, They ak, 
who in bis right wits will ſay, that David could not but have commited adultery , or of- 
ter that he could not but have murdered Uriah?They condemn this opinion poſitlvely,as 
an error, Hominem non poſſe plus boni facere quam facit nee plus mali omitterequam omit- 
tit ; That a man cannot do more good, or Leave more evil undone, than he doth, 

Still he is about his old quarrel] concerning the Elicit and Imperate aQts of the will, 
not againlt the thing, for it is as clearas the day-light, that there is a ground in na- 
ture tor ſuch a diſtintion 3 and that external agents have not ſo much power over 
the Will of man, to make him chooſe what they think fit , as over the Locomo- 
tive faculty and other members , to make a man move them at their pleaſure, 
But all his contention is till about the Words , Imperate , or commanded afts; As 
if ( faith he ) #be faculties could ſpeak one to another, 1 anſwered him that there were 
mental terms as well as vocal , by which the Soul being willing , may expres it 
{clf to the Locomotive and other inferiour faculties. As the Angels do underſtand 
one another , not by ſpeech, but as we behold one another in a glaſs. Here he is 
out again , quite miſtaking the plain and obvious ſenſe of my words, ſhewing that 
in his Long and profound meditations, he did never meet with this Subj: 
And telling us, that by mental ſpeech T underſtand onely an Idea of the ſound , and of 
the Letters, whereof the word is made. And charging me moſt untruly to ay, 
That when Tarquin commanded bis Son, by ſtriking of the Tops of Poppies, be did 
it by mental Terms. This I ſaid truly , That howſoever a Superiour doth in- 
timate his commands to his Inferiour , whether it be by vocal terms, as or- 
dinarily , or by mental terms, as it is amongſt the Angels 3 or by figns , as it was 
between Targuin and his Sons , it is ſtill a command. And in this caſe of the Souls 
imploying the inferiour faculties , it is without diſpute. But I never faid that the 
ſtriking off the tops of the Poppieswith his rod , was mental Language, or the 
terms of his mind It ſeemeth he hath never heard of mental terms , or mental 
Prayer. The conceptions of the mind are the natural repreſentations of things. 
Words are Signs or Symbols of the inward conceptions of the mind , by impor 
tion. What way ſoever the inward conceptions are intimated , it is the ſame that 
ſpeech is in effeq, nuaiae Lezaror , an inſtrument or means of Communication.As 2 
ſign is an intimation to a Traveller where he may find an harbour, 

He faith , No drawing can be imagined but of bodies , and whatſoever is drawn ont, 
is drawn out of one place into another. He knoweth no drawing, but drawing of 
Wire, or drawing of Water, or drawing of Carrs. St. Fames faith , Draw nigh 

te 
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1 God , and he will draw nigh to - you; and 10 man can come 10 me, except my father draw 


Jam.4- 8, 


bim - and if I be lifted up from the earth, T will draw all men unto me- In all theſe Joh.6-4 a, 
Jrawings, here is no drawing out of one place into another. A fairobjet draws mens Jch 12.32 


eyes ; A good Oratour draweth them by theears. Thereis metaphorical drawing. 


Take but one more : counſel in the heart of a man is likg deep water , but a man of under- Pro. 20. 5+ 


funding will draw it out. 


A paradox is a private opinion of one man, or a few fatious men aſſumed or main- Caſtigation 


tzined ſometimes out of errour of Judgment , but commonly out of pride and vain © 
lorious affetation of ſingularity, contrary to the common and received opinion 
of other men. Such Paradoxes were the Stoical opinions, ( Stoicks were fruitful in 
producing Paradoxes ) That all ſins are equal , and that a wiſe man is all things,a good 
King, 2 good Captain, a good Cobler. I hope he will be better adviſed , than 
to condemne all thoſe of ignorance , who out of civility ſtiled thoſe new fangled 
opinions Stoical Paradoxies, ratherthan Stoica | errours. He ſaith , Chriſtian religion 
waron't aparadox, Never 3 A paradox is a private opinion, contrary to the com- 
mon opinion. Points of faith are more than opinions Faith is acertain aſſent 
grounded upon the truth and authority of the revealer, Opinion is an uncertain aſſent 
grounded upon the probable conjectures of reaſon. We do not uſe to.call Turkiſh, 
Heatheniſh , or Heretical errours by the name of Paradoxes. I confeſſe there may 
be opinions , and conſequently Paradoxes in religion , that is in ſuch points, the 
truth or falſhood whereof is grounded more upon the probable diſcufhion of reaſon, 
than upon the evidence of divine revelation : but errors in eſſentials of faith, are 
not Paradoxes. He who diſbelieves any Article of his Creed, is not Paradoxical but 
Heretical. Such another miſtake is his other, That but for paradoxes we ſhould be now 
in that ſavage ignorance , which thoſe men are in, that have not, or have not long badlaws 
and Common-wealth. Politick precepts , andcivil inſtitutions , and praQical inftru- 
&ions which conſiſt not in Theorie or Speculation, but in the application of pra- 
Rical truths, neither arc, nor ever were called properly, cither opinions or Para» 
doxes. 

But to come tothe purpoſe I did not, Ido not, deny that there may be ſome 
true Paradoxes, and rather in ſuch things as are ſound out by reaſon,than in ſuch as 
depend upon Revelation , which are delivered from age to ageby univerſal tradition. 
Anable induſtrious perſon by conſtant meditation, and the help of other mens ex- 
perience and obſervations, may ſometimes find out a latent truth, or vindicate one 
om the oppreſſive tyranny of prejudice or cuſtome. But this is rarely : God and 
nature do not give all their gifts to one man , leaſt he ſhould grow proud. But 
when men are compoſed to Paradoxes,that as Ovid couldnot expreſs himſelf without 
averſe , ſo they cannot ſpeak without a Paradox , when they take upon them to 
cenſure all ancient truths in Divinity and Humanity', and ſeek to obtrude theirbrain- 
fick conceptions upon all other men as Oracles, I think he who telleth them only 
of their Paradoxes , dealeth genraly with them. Zelexcus was more ſevere againſt 
Innovators , whoenacted, That itanyman made a propoſition for a change in their 
policie, he ſhould make it with an halter about his neck , that if hefailed to juſtific 
it by reaſon $ he ſhould juſiific hisattempt by ſuffering. 

Leave his Paradoxes , and come to hisSubtlety , That there is hardly any one 
alion , to the cauſing whereof concur not whatſoever is inxerum natura : And that there 
cannot be a motion in one part of the World, but the ſame muſt be communicated to all the 
reft of the World. That is to fay, in plain Engliſh ,That there is not a Pie that chat- 
tereth , nor ſo much as an aſpine leate that waggeth here in England , but it maketh 

lome alterationin Chinsand Pers , and the efficacy ot it , like Drake or Cavendiſh , 
doth encompaſſe the Globe of the Earth, and mounteth to heaven , and ( if there be 
any ſuch thing ) helpeth to make the eighth Sphere tremble. I thought it had been a 
modeſt expretlion to call this a Paradox. 


Paradoxcs 
what they are. 


To prove this , he maketh a Narration , what a Schollar maintained to him , Whether a 
That if a grain or afeather be laide upon 81 anvil of Diamond, at the firſt acceſſe it maketh fearher make 


it yield , which he demonltrated thus : That if the whole World would do it , the leaft 
part thereof would do its part- Wherewith he reſted convinced. But his relation 
5 doubly impertineat. Firlt , we ſpeak ot voluntary Agents and he inſtancerh jn a 
natura}, 
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Or a falling - 
drop move the 
whole world. 


natural Agent : we ſpeake of the yielding of the will, and he inftanceth in the yicld- 
ing of an anvile. Secondly , it doth not come home to his aſſertion , becauſe when 
a feather is laid upon an anvile of Diamond, yet it toucheth it, and by afliduous 
touching , ſomethig may be done, As we ſee how dropsof rain do weare the hard 
ſtones. And Pliny telleth that flints have been worn with the feet of Ants. Buttg 
think the chattering ofa Pie, or the ſhaking of an Aſpine leaf ſhould moyethe 
whole World, when the greateſt Earthquakes are not felt many leagues, is incre. 
dible. 

Neither do I believe that the firſt touch of his feather doth make an anvile of 
Diamond to yield. I believe the Schollar put a fallacy of compoſition and divi 
on upon him. All the parts being conjoyned do make the whole, and fo have their 
proportionable part of the efficacy ( in the produQion of all effes , which are 
produced) to the whole , be it the breaking of an Anvil of Diamond , or whathy. 
ever elſe, But the parts being divided and ſubdivided into grains and Leſſer quan- 
tities , though they {till have their proportionable weight towards the producibility 
of the ſame effect , it they were conjoyned , yet it is not neceſſary that being (6 
divided, they ſhall aQually produce the ſame part or proportion of the former effc4, 
It is not univerſally true, that the patient ſuffers ſo much as the agent ad, 
The reaſon is b- cauſe ' quicquid recipitur , recipitur ad modum recipients z That 
which receiveth, doth not receive according to the force of that which makes the 
impreſtion , but according to its own capacity of receiving. The firſt drop of wx 
ter taketh away part from a piece of clay, but an hundred drops fall before a ſtone 
doth yield,or aQually Looſe the Leaſt particle , though the firſt drop may affe& the 
{tone and prepare it, Suppoſe one ſcale of a balance to have a weight in it ofa 
pound , which depreſſeth rhe ſcale to the ground: put into the other ſcale a 
Weight of two pounds, it Lifteth up the other ſcale and finketh that down: 
But take away the two pound Weight , and put into the place of it a feather or 
a grain, and try if it will Lift up the ſcale proportionably. Not at all, no 
more than if it were nailed to the ground. It were not well argued to fay , an E- 
lephant can carry a Caſtle a League 3 therefore a flie can carry it ſuch a proporti- 
on of the way: yet I commend his diſcretion for chooſing ſuch an inſtance, wheres 
in he cannot be contradicted by experience. If a man could Live until the revolu- 
tion of Platoes year, aud the feather not be conſumcd in all that rime, he might 
ſill plead as he may do gow, that the feather had worn the Diamant ſomething, but 
it was inviſible. 

To make his new paradox good, he telleth us a tale of a' Tub: Thattha if s 
great tun (ſuppoſe the great tun at Heydelberg, ) were filed with water , one little par 
ticle (ſuppoſe a drop , or the hunded part of a drop) being moved, all the reſt would be 
moved alſo , but the greatneſs of the tun altereth not the caſe. And therefore the ſame 
would be true , if the whole World were the tun. I anſwer firſt, The caſe is not like. 
A tun of Water js one continued body apt for motion , but the World is full of 
contiguous bodies of all ſorts which are more apt to terminate an cafie motlon , 
than to continue it. Secondly, I deny that the Leaſt particle of Water, ſuppoſe 
the hundredth part of a Drop, falling into a great Tug of Water , doth move all 
the Water in the Tun. The firſt particle moves the ſecond , but more weakly than 
it ſelf was moved , the ſecond moves the third, yet more weakly, the third moveth 
the fourth , till more weakly , and fo ſucceſlively , until the motive power ceaſe 
altogether before the hundredth , or it may be the thouſandth part of the Water 1n 
the tun be moved. As we ſee in a ſtone thrown upwards , the motion is ſwitter 
or ſlower , of Longer or of Leſſer continuance , according to the degree of the fill 
impreſlion of force, and the figure of the thing caſt upwards , which cealing by 
continued diminution , the motion ceaſeth, Violent motions are vehement in the 
beginning , remiſs in the middle, and ceaſe in the end. Laſily I anſwer , that the 
caſe of a great tun and the whole World , is not the fame : The World is too large 
a Sphere , and exceedeth the adtivity of poor little weak creatures , which are not 
able to Leave ſuch an impreſſion of might , as ſhould move upwards to the con- 
vex ſuperficies of Heaven , and downwards to the center of the carth , and round 


about to the extremities of the World, If this were true , the flie might lay - 
earne 
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Armeſt , See what 2 duſt T raiſe, It hath been given oug thar the burning of ' our 
heaths 1n Englang did hurt their vines in France, This had been ſtrange, yet not ſo 
range 25 his Paradox , That the Lealt. motions that are; are communicated "to 
the whole World. But wiſcinen looked upon this pretenſe, as 2 meer ſcarecrow 
or made dragon : The hurt it did was nearcrhome, to deſtroy the young moore- Caſtigations 
wtes, and ſpoil ſome young Burgeſſes gams. on of the ani- 
He canmot imagin how the queſtion , Whether outward objelts dy neceſſitate or not ne- madverſions , 
eſſitate the Will , can any way be referred to moral Philoſophy. That is his fault. If Num. 22. 
the obje&sdo necethitate the will , they take away both virtue and vice, that is , : 
mora} good and moral evil, which confilt in pre-election, and catinot fiand: with Power of obe 
antecedent neceſhitation to one. Toreform his errour , let him conſult with Ari- nr 
fiotle, Theſe things that are fair and pleaſant do ſeem to be violent after a ſors, becauſe be- phlioſopher, 
ng without us , they move andneceſſitate Agents to af with their beauty and delight ;, but Eth- 1. 3. c+ 2 
it is not ſo. What he addeth that the Prixciples of moral Philoſopby are the laws , \s an 
abſurd ſuppoſititious obtruſion of the municipal law , in place of the law of right 
jcaſon , which errour hath formerly been ſufficiently refelled. And to his borſe thes 
is lame from ſome canſe that was not in bis power , 1 anſwer, That the lameneſſe is a 
natural or accidental defe& in the horſe 3 but to inſtance in an horſe as a fit ſubje& 
of virtue or vice, is a moral defect in him. If he deſire to ſpeak to the purpoſe, 
he muſt leave ſuch impertinencies. /\, | | | 
In the next Animadverſion, I meet with nothing but a meer {ſawing of the wind , 111 he ſeck- 
or an altercation about nothing. All the difference betwen him and me is , concer- ethto obtrude 
ningan antecedent neceſlity , but of a neceflity of conſequence , that when a thing hypotherical: 
is produced it muſt neceſſarily be ſo as it is, there can be no queſtionbetween-us. He Tera _ 
himſelt confeſſeth as much , If the Biſhop think, that T bold no other neceſſity than that yg um, "8 
which is expreſſed in that old fooliſh rule [ Whatſoever is, when it is, is neceſſarily ſo Nam 3. 
a5 it is ] he underitandeth me not : And he confeſſeth that the neceliity which he mains 
taineth is, .an antecedent neceſſity , derived from the beginning of time. And yet never- 
theleſſe , a great part of that alteration which he makes in theſe Animadverſions, is 
about ſuch a neceliity. Socrates confeſſeth that naturaly he had vitious inclinations; 
This is no more than a proclivity to evil. If by his owncondeſcenſion he fallinto ſit, 
this is but an hypothectial necelhty , yet he maketh it an antecedent neceflity. S0- 
crates by his good indeavours reformeth his vitious propenfions , and acquireth the 
contrary habits or virtues. Thisisbut an hyothetical neceſlity, yet he pretendeth it 
tobe antecedent. Laſtly 3 Socrates by the help of theſe habits which he himſelf had 
acquired , doth freely do virtuous actions. Still here isno neceſfity but conſequents, 
and (till he pretendeth to Antecedent, Either ( faithhe ) theſe babits do neceſſitate 
the will , or the willfolloweth not.It theſe habits or ſomewhat cle do not neceſlitate the. 
willit may follow freely. But faith he,zf they do onely facilitate men to do ſuch alts, then 
what they do,they do nor 1 deny his conſequence, acquired habits are not folitary, 
but ſocial and adjuvant cauſes of virtuous aRions. | PO 
- His next errour is yet more grofſe , making the perſon of the Preacher, Snot the todd ” 1 | 
found of his voice, to be the object of hearing ; Adding, that the preachers voice is the one with 7:X. 
ſame thing with the bearing, and a phanſie of the bearer, Thus ( as commonly 
errours ſpring from confuſion he confoundeth the images of ſounds with ſounds 
themſelves. What then is the report of a Canon,orthe ſound ofa Trumpet turned to 
ameer phanſie 2 By the ſame reaſon he may fay , that the Preacher himſelfis nothing 
but a meer phanſie : There is as much ground for the one as for the other. If he gO 
onin this manner , he will move me beyond ſmiling , to laugh outright, In what 
ſenſe the obie& of light is the cauſe offight, and in what ſenſe it is not the cauſe of 
ſight , I have ſhewed diftinctly, Here he ſetteth down another great paradox , as he 
himſelf Rtileth it out of gallantry , That #n all the ſenſes the objett is the Agent, If he 
had not ſaid the Agent, which fignifieth cither the ſole Agent,or the Principat Agent, 
but onely an Agent , we had accorded fo far. But the Principal Agent in all the 
ſenſes is the creature indowed with ſenſe , or theſenſitive ſoule perceiving and judg- 
ing of the object by the proper Organ. The Preachers voice and the Auditos hearing 
havetwo diſtin@ ſubjects , otherwiſe ſpeaking ſhould behearing , and hearing ſpeak- 
ing. I conclude this Caſtigation with the authority of as good a Philoſopher as 


himſelf, 


te at ts. —c 4 OC UOm— 
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wade, Be ſelf; That 'iris ridiewlout t9think, external ' things either fair or delightful to be the 
tD20,J-C*2, 


canſes of: humane ations; und not ravber bins who is-eafily taken with ſuch objedts, 
There are other In vhe!Jateripart of this -Aniifiad verſion his-errours are greater, and more dangerous ' 
moticns than than in the former.” He affirmeth that the will is produced , generated , and formed, i 
local. ſuch ſort #s accidevits are effetied in a corporeal fubje&;and yet it( the will Jcannot be moved. 
As it generation , and augmentation, & alteration,were not kinds of motionor my- 
tation : ' Bur'the laſt words, becauſe it goeth not from place toplace, do ſhew plainly, 
that he.acknowledgethmo riiotion but” local motion. Whatino other natural motion 
but onely' local motion ? no metaphorical motion ? that were ſtrange; We read in 
5 1e.. a4; 00P Scripture of thoſe who have been moved with fear , moved with envy, moved with 
- 4, ; compaſſiow ,'*moved with choler , moved by the Holy Ghoſt. In all theſe there is no local 
motion; Ourward: perſwafives, inward ſuggettions are all motions. God moveth a 
- \.*\Mman' to:good by his preventing grace. The devil movetha man to fin by his 
temptations. There are many kinds of motions , beſides moving from place to 
place;r 'Hehimfelf confeſſtth in this SeRtion that we are moved to prayer by outward 
obrefr 4-114 03: Ht! 
x chomext place”, ſuppoting there were no other motions than local motions, yet 
CG gfe errech ir-attriburing no motfon to any thing but bodies The reaſonable foul is 
ett as  moved'actidentally, according to the motion of the body. The Angels are ſpi- 
bodies, ritual ſubſtances, no bodies , by his leave , and yet move locally trom place toplace. 
7a: 2; 1; » Facob fees the Angels -of God aſcending and defcending. The Angels came and 
'.2/> 1. miniſtred unto Chriſt 3 The A715 ſhall gather the ele from the one end of Heaven 
to the other, - The ſoul of L:7--/:- was born by the Angels into Abrahams boſom. 
.. God ſenthis Angel to deliv'+ - »1t of priſon, and every where uſeth his Angels 
as miniltring .{pirits. 
Both bodies Thirdly , he erreth in this a!i* That #othing can move , that is not moved it ſelf 
and ſprirs If he mean that all power to 51092 is from God, he ſpeaketh truly , but impertinent: 
move them But ifhe mican (as he muſt mean'if he mean ſenſe) that nothing moveth, which is not 
felves, moved offome' ſecond cauſe, he ſpeaketh untruly. The Angels moved them ſelves; 
all living creaturs do move themſelves by animal motion. The inanimate creatures 
do move ' themſelves , heavy bodies defcending downwards, light bodies aſcending 
upwards, according to their own natures . And therefore nature is defined to be 
an internal cauſe'or principle of motion and reft, &c. And even they who held that 
whatſoever is moved,is moved by another, didVlimit it to natural bodics, and make the 
form to be the mover in natural motion .and the ſoul in animal motion, * 
Fc FP... laſt errour' in  this' Animadverſion ( 'and a dangerous one, ) is, That 
CY i «' wot truly ſaid, that atiror habits are infuſedby Ged, for infuſion is motion 
you moved , aud nothing is moved but” bodies. ' | wiſh for his own quietand other 
mens , that he were as great 'an enemy to”errours and innovations , as he is 
tormetaphors and diſtinctions. . - AﬀeRation of words is. not good , but contention 
«... . *._ , about words is worſe. By ſuch'an argymcht'a 'man might take away all Zones 
1. ,$-91 and Zodrack in aftronomy , Modes and Figures in Logick, Cones and Cylindres in 
'-:0Gtometry ; tor all theſe are borrowed termes ; as infuſion is, What Logician aimoſt 
doth not diſtinguiſh between acquired habits and infuſed habites ? If all infuſion be 
of bodies,then he never infuſed any paradoxical principles into his Auditours. When 
any difference doth ariſe about expreffions, the onely queſtion is, Whether there bc 
any ground jm nature for ſuch an'expreſſion. He himſelf relleth us , That faith and 
repentance-are the gifts of God, To ſay they are the gifts of God , and to fay they 
are infuſed by God is the ſame tHhing , faving, that to fay they are infuſed by God, 
is a more diltin&, and a more ſignificant expreffion. 1 hope he will not controle 
| the language of the Holy Ghoſt, I will power oxt my ſpirit upon all fleſh: No, ( faith. 
Joel.32 F.. H. )that *cannotbe , nothing can be powred out but bodies. . Saint Peter telleth 
us otherwiſe, This Feſus bringexalted by the right hand of God bath ſhed forth this,which 
AR$.2.33 : | q ''$ "—" ® 
ye now ſee and bear. That was the gift of tongues, an a& orhabit infuſed. That which 
was ſhed forth or effuſed on Gods part , was infuſed on their part. So faith Sairt 
Paul , The love of God is ſhed abroad in our bearts by the HolyGhoſt: Again, He ſaveth w y 
the waſhing of regeneration.and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, which be ſhed on us | abundant!) 
through Feſas Chrift; "iu, the word is till the ſame, ſignifying an effuſion from God, 
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ind an infuſion to us. All thoſe Graces treely given which were intuſed by the Ho- 


ty Ghoſt, and are recited by the Apolile to the Corinthians , are either permanent ! 625+ 13: 


habits, or tranſient Acts. 

In the remainder of this ScCtion,is contained nothing but relapſes, and repetitions 
of his former Paradoxical errors , tiill confounding the intelletual will , with the 
ſenſitive appetite , Liberty with Spontaneity , the faculty of the Will, with the 
a& of Willing , the Liberty of reaſonable Creatures , with the Liberty of mad- 


men and fools. Beforche told us, That he that can do what he will , hath no Li- yam 5 


berty at all. Now he telleth us of the Liberty of doing what we will, in thoſe things 
we are able to do, Before he Limited the power by the Will, now he Limiteth the 
will by the power. I affirmed moſt truly , that Liberty is diminiſhed by vitious 
habits; which he faith cannot be underitood otherwiſe , than that vitiows habits 
make a man leſs free to do vitious atlions, There is little doubt but he would ex- 
pound it ſo,if he were my Interpreter. But my ſenſe and my ſcope is evident to the 
contrary , that vitious habits make a man leſs tree to do virtuous ations. He will 
take notice of no difference between the Liberty of a man, and the bias of a bow]. 

Yet in the midſt ofall theſe miſtakes and Paradoxes , he hath not forgotten his 
old Thraſonical humor. Where I ſay Liberty is in more danger to be abuſed, than 
to be Loſt; he telleth me, It is @ meer ſhift ,to be thought not. filenced. Thad noc 
thought him ſuch a dangerous adverſary , metuent omnes jam te, nec immerito , well , 
if it be a ſhift, itis ſuch a ſhift as all conſcionable men do find by experience to be 
true, And for his ſilencing of me, impavidum ferient ruine, I do not fear filen- 
cing by him , except his arguments have ſome occult quality , more than he or 1 
dream of, * If a fiſh could ſpeak, a fiſh would not befilenced by him in this caule. 

There is a double queſtion diſcuſſed in this Secion. Firſt, Suppoling that the will 
doth always follow the Laft judgement of the underſtanding , whether this do take 
away the Liberty of the will. Secondly, Whether the will doth always follow the 
laſt judgment of the underſtanding: both which queſtions have formerly been dit- 
courſed of in this Treatiſe. For clearing of the former queſtion, it ought to be con- 
fidered , that although men do ordinarily ſpeak of the underſtanding, , and of the 
Will, as of two diſtin& Agents, or individual ſubſtances , ſubfiſting by themſelves; 
whereof the one underſtandeth, and the other Willeth, partly for the eminence of 
theſe two powers ,and partly for the clearer and more diſtin conception and com- 
prehenſion of them. And although the praQiſe of all former Divines and Philoſo- 
phers do warrant us in fo doing, yet if we will ſpeak properly and inrigour of 
ſpeech, the underſtanding and the will are but two powers, flowing from the rea- 
ſonable Soul. And that the acts of willing and underſtanding are predicated 
moſt properly of the man , whileſt the Soul and Body are united ( AGiones ſent " 
ſuppoſurorum ) and of the reaſonable Soul after its ſeparation. And becauſe he ſug- 


gelteth that this is done for advantage : and that it is not without cauſe , men uſe reaſonable 
improper language , when they mean to keep their errors from being detected, to foul 


Let him fee that this is the ſenſe of all men, and that this aſſertion will advantage 
his cauſe nothing, I am contented to anſwer his animadverſions upon this ſubje& in 
the ſame phraſe that he propoſeth they. 

He pleadeth that the cledtion of the free Agent doth neceſſarily follow his Laſt 
judgment , and therefore his eleftion is not free. My firſt anſwer to this is that 
determination which he maintaineth , and which taketh away freedom and Liber- 
ty, is extrinſecal and antecedent. But the determination of the agents ele&ion by 
this judgment, is intrinſeca! , made by Fs and concomitant, being together 


in time with the election. To this now We replyeth, That the will and the loft 1i- 
Gate of the underſtanding , are produced in the ſame inſtant \ but the neceſſity of them both 
was antecedent before they were produced : As when a ſtone is falling , the neccſſity of 
toxebing the earth is antecedent to the touch it ſelf, unleſt it be hindered by ſome contrary 
external motion, and then the ſtop is as neceſſary as the proceeding would have been. 

To this I give three clear ſolutions. Firſt , That his inttance of the one is alto- 


is not Ike 


gether impertinent , the ſtone is a natural agent, theman is a voluntary agent 3 a falling-ſtone 


Natural Agents a& neceſſarily and determinately 3 Voluntary Agents a& treely 
and undeterminately. The ſtone is determined to its motion downwards, in- 
Eecee trin 
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trinſecally by its own nature, that js, by the Weight or Gravity of it, but 
. maketh the Will of the tree Agent, to be determined extrinſecally by cauſes with 
out himſelf, | 

Secondly , There is not the like neceſſary or determinate connexion, bet wc, 
the Will and its antecedent cauſes , as is between the ſtone falling , ard irs roy. 
ing the ground. It was in the power of the man to deliberate or not deliberate a 
ele&,or not ele, but it is not in the power of the ſtone, to fall,or not to tall, <, the 
motion of the ſtone was determined to one antecedently in its cauſes, but the 6. 
Give Will ofman is not determined to one antecedently in its cauſes, until th; man 
determin himſelt by his choice. 

Thirdly , Though the ſtone be not ſuch a free undetermined agent as the may i; 
and therefore this concerneth not Liberty: yet he himſelt confefleth, thar caſually 
it may be hindred from touching the ground , wnleſ{ it be hindred by ſome contrary 
external motion. So the Stones touching of the ground , is neceſſary onely upon 
ſuppolition , unleſs it be hindred. But that necetlity which he maintaineth , is 2 
necellity antecedent , which cannot poſſible be otherwiſe. But there is the difference 
between the man and the ſtone, That the thing ſuppoſed | to deliberateor not tode- 
liberate ] is in the power of the man, but the thing ſuppoſed | to be hindred or nor 
hindred | is rot in the power of the (tone, 

Abſolote nes He plcadeth farther , That ſuppoſing the flone be hindred , then the flop 1: neceſary, 

celfity admir- So Hill thereis necellity. Nay by his favour , if the event be neceſſary to 111 

rech no con- out this way upon one ſuppoſition , and neceſſary to fall out another way upon 

trary ſuppoſi- contrary ſuppoſition , then there is no abſolute or antecedent necefiity at all, for 

_ abſolute necetlity admitteth no ſuch-contrary ſuppoſitions , abſolute or antecedent 
necellity , being that which cannot polhbly be otherwile. 

My ſecond anſwer was negative , That the free agent in electing doth not always 
chooſe what is beſt or moſt convenient, in his judgement, He athrmeth that I fay 

A man may this is but a probable opinion , Nay I ſaid it was probable at the leaſt: and if he 

will contrary preſs me farther , I ſay it is but too evident. Otherwiſe there ſhould be no fin 

ro the diate ap ainſt conſcience, for what is conſcience but the pradiical judgment , or difiate 

of reaſon. of reaſon , concerning things to be done , or #0 be ſhunned, bere and now , with theſe or 
thoſe circumſtances, And ſuch a man is truly eywmr«xemc condemned by himſelf, A 
man who hath two diſhes of meat fer before him , the one more agreeable to his 
health , the other more pleaſing to his palate, may, and, many times , doth chooſe 
the later and the worſe, his judgement at the ſame time diſallowing it, St, Paul 
confeſſeth that he had done that which he allowed wot. He ſaith it is imprſſible for a man 

Rom '5+ 15, t0 will any thing which appeareth not firſt in bis underſtanding to be good for him. That 
is very true, but it cometh not home. If he would ſpeak to the purpoſe, he ſhould 
ſay, it is impoſhble fora man to Will any thing whic!| appeareth not in his 
underſtanding to be beſt for him. But this is falſe. As ſuppoſe one thing appear to 
a man to be honeti, that is one Good : another thing appeareth to be delightful , 
that is another Good. Every man knoweth in his own j11dgement and conſcience, 
That that which is honeſtly Good,is better than that which is aclightfuliy Good; yet 
men often chooſe pleaſure before honeſty, their conſcience at the (ame time acculing 
them for it. 

I aid a man is bound to follow his conſcience , as the laſt praQtical diftate of 
reaſon, There is no doubt of it. The Scriptures plain, He that doubteth is dam- 

Roe 14. 23* ned if he eat ; becauſe be eateth not of Faith , for whatſoever is not of Faith ( that is to 
ſay , is not done upon a firm refolution that it is Lawful ) is fin. Reaſon is as 
plain, all circumſtances muſt concur to make an a@tion Good , but one ſingle de- 

An erroneous fe doth make it evil. The approbation of conſcience is required to every good 4- 

confcience Eton, and the want thereof maketh it ſinful 3 not ſimply in it ſelf, but to that per- 
obligeth firſt (0, | at that time, He excepteth that a man ought not to follow the diftate of bis wi- 

GC derſtanding when it #s erroneous. That is moſt true with this Limitation , wherein it 

it» js ExrONeOus, Or as it is erroneous. But there is an expedient for this in Caſe-Divi- 
vity, which I eaſily bceiieve he did never meet with. He who hath an erroneous con- 
ſcience is doubly obliged: firſt to reform it, and then to followit: The ditates of 
right reaſon ought ever to be followed,and erroneous reaſon ought ever to be reform» 
ced,and made right reaſon, 
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Thad that reaſon was the true root of Liberty , that is plain : The obje& of the Rea' is the 
will is good , cithcr real or apparent, And a man cannot Will any thing as good, ve root of 
bur thac which he judgeth in his underſtanding to be good. Nothing can atfe&t FYg7 4 
that which it doth not know. And therefore reaſon mult of neceltity be the root 
of Liberty. This he taketh to be contradictory to what I ſay here, That actions 
and obje&s may be fo equally circumſtantiated , or the caſe to intricate , that rea- 
ſn cannot give a poſitive ſentence , but Leaves the ele&ion to Liberty or chance. 

Hw then ( faith he } cait a man Leave that to Liberty when bis reaſon can give no ſen- 
jence * And if by chance 1 mean that which bath no cauſes , T deſtroy Providence z if 
that which hath cauſes , I leave it to neceſſity. So where I ſay That xeaſon cannot , 
give a politive ſentence, he maketh me ſay , that reaſon can give no ſentence. 
There is a great difference between theſe two. The Judges name three men to the | 
Gheriffwick of a County 3 here is a nomination or judgement , but not yet poſitive. | 
The King Picks one of theſe three, then the nomination or judgment is poſitive. 
$ reaſon repreſenteth to the free agent , or the free agent judgeth in his under- 
ſanding three means to obtainone end , either not examining , or not determining 
any advantage which one mean hath above another. Here is an indefinite judge- 
ment for three good means, though it be not poſitive for any one more than the reit. / 
Iathiscaſe the will or thefree Agent chooſeth one of theſe three means as good, with- | 
out any farther examination which is beſt, Reaſon is the root of Liberty in repre- 
fenting what is good , even when it doth give no politive or determinate ſentence 
what is belt, I am neither fo vain to think there is any thing that hath a being , 
which hath not cauſes, nor {9 ſtupid on the other fide, as to think that all caules . 
are neceſſary cauſes, Chance proceedeth neither from the want , nor from the ig- 
norance, but from the accidental concurrence of cauſes 
His next charge is, That it is falſe that aftions may beſo equally circumftantiated that a&ions may | 
reaſon cannot give a poſitive ( that is, a determinate ) ſentence, Yet he confeſſeth, equally be cir» 
that in theſe things ele&ed , there may be an exaG equality. If he did not con- cumftantiared. 
els it , it is moſt evident in it ſelf, as appearcth in my former inſtance of two 
flaiſters of cqual virtue : or it he pleaſe in two pieces of gold of the ſame ſtamp, 
Weight , and alloy, ſent toone man upon condition to chooſe the one, and leave 4 
the other. He judgeth them both to be good , and is not ſuch a fool as they are « if 
who ſay , that he would hang ina perpetual equilibrizm , and could chooſe neither, ( | 
for want of determination , which was beſt, Thereforchechooſeth one of them , | | 
without more to do. But he faith, there may be circumſtances in bim that is toeke&, | | | 
;: 
| 
' 


- 


that be do not ſpend time in vain, or looſe both. It is true , ther are reaſons to move 
him to ele& , becauſe they are both good , but there are no rcaſons to move himto 
ele&the one rather than the other , this rather than that , or that rather than this , 
but onely the will of him that electeth , all things being ſo equally circumſtantia- 
ted , that reaſon can give ſentence for them bothas good , but not for the one poſi- 
tively and determinately, as better than the other. Whatſoever is good is the 
obje& of the Will, though it be not always the beſt, 

I Gid that reaſon doth not weigh every indivdual objector ation to the uttermoſt 
rain, He pleadeth in anſwer, True, but does it therefore follow , a man gives no 
| mand ? The will may follow the dilate of the judgement , whether the man weigh or no 
weigh all that might be weighed. 1 acknowledge it , but he miſtaketh the ſcope of 
my argument. The Leſs exactly that reaſon doth weigh actions or objects, the Leſs 
exaQly it doth determin the free agent , but leaveth him as in a caſe of indifferency, 
or having no conſiderable difference, to chooſe what he will, as being not much ma- 

ferial, or not at all material, whether he chooſe the one part or the other. 

Paſſions and affeions ( (aith he ) prevail often againſt Wiſdom , but not againſt the Paſſions oſteri 
judgement or diftate of the widerſt anding. The will of a previſh paſſionate fool doth no prevail gainſ 
leſs follow the dilate of bis underſtanding, than the will of a wiſer man. . He muſt par- — 
don me, paſtions prevail not onely againſt Wiſdom , but againſt the dictates of 
reaſon, It was Medeas pallion which dictated to her , that to revenge her ſelf up- 
on her Husband was more eligible than the Lives of her Children : Her reaſon di- 
ctated the contrary. 
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nnettnanmn Aliudgue cupido, 
7 | Mens alivud ſuadet \ video meliora proboque , 
es. Deteroira fequor, 
It was St, Peters fear , not his judgement, which dictated to him to deny his 
Maſter. -"Every man is tempted when be is drawn aſide of bis own Iuft, not of his inte. 
Jam. r:33- Hectual judgment. Facob did not curſe ,he miſunderſtanding of Simeon and Levi 
bur their pallion. Curſed be their anger , for it was fierce , andtheir wrath for ir wa; 
cnet.” As the Law is filent among arms , ſo is reaſon ſilent among patlions, PC 
: Roh\islike an unruly Paſſenger which ti ruſts reaſon away from the rudder for the 
 Fime. Therefore they uſe to ſay that the Dominion of reaſon , or of a reaſonahle 
- man, over his ſenſitive appetite, is not deſpotical, Like the Government of a Mz. 
* Rferoverhisflave , but political like that ofa Magiſtrate over the people , which is 
often diſturbed by ſeditious tumults and Rebellions. Paſſion is an Eclipſe of reaſon 
a ſhort madneſs, the Metamorphoſis of a man into a Wild beaſt that is goared 
which runnerh' upon every thing that comes in her way without conſideration , 
like a'violent torrent deſcending down impetuouſly from a ſicephill , which bear. 
cth down .all 'reſpeQs before it , Divine and human. Whileſt paſhon is at the 
height, there isno room for reaſon, nor any uſe of the dictates of the underſtand. 
ing, the mind for the time , being like the Cyclopian cave , where no man heard 
what another ſaid. | | 
The Laſt part of this 'Se&ion is not concerning the fortunes of Afia, but the 
weighing of an horſe-load of feathers , a Light and trivial ſubject , wherein there 
is nothing , but a contempt of School-terms without any ground, bold affirmations 
without any proof , and a'continued detraQion from the dignity of the human na- 
ture, as if a reaſonable man were not ſo conſiderable as a Jack-daw. When God cre- 
ated man , he made him a mean Lord under himſelt, to have dominion over all his 
_ _ Loeg creatures, and put all things in ſubjeftion under bis feet. And to fithim for this com- 
= = crea. mand , he gave him an intelleual ſou]. But T. H. maketh him to be in the diſpoſ- 
tures. tion of the Econd cauſes;ſometimes as a ſword in a mans hand.,a meer paſlive inſtru- 
Pial.8.6. ! ment; ſometimes like a top that is Laſhthither and thither by boyes , fometimes like 
a foot-ball , which is kicked hither and thither by every one that comes nigh it; and 
here to a pair of ſcales, which are preſſed down now one way , then another way 
by the weight of the objects. Surely this is not that man that was created by God 
after his own Image, to be the Governour of the World, and Lord and Maſter of 
the creatures. This is ſome man that he hath borrowed out of the beginning of an 
Almanack, whois placed immoveable in the middſt of the twelve Signs, as ſoma- 
ny ſecond cauſes. If he offer to ſtir, Aries is over his head ready to puſh him, and 
Taurw to goar him in the neck, and Leo to tear out his heart, and Sagitariw tq ſhoot 
& an arrow in his thighs. | 
How the Yet he tells us boldly, That 0 man can underſtand that the underſtanding makgth «- 
underſtanding zy alteration of weight or lightneſs in the objef ; or that reaſon layes objects upon the 
Ns their => underſtanding. What poor triffling is this in a ming ſo plain and obvious to every 
proper mans capacity ? There can be no deſire of that which is not known in ſome (ort 3 
weight. Nothing can be willed but that which is apprehended tobe good cither by reaſon or 
ſenſe , and that according to the degree of apprehenſion. _ Place a man in a dark 
room, and all the rareſt objects in the World beſides him, he ſeeth them not , he 
diſtinguiſheth them not , he willeth them not, But bring in a Light and he ſeeth 
them, and diſtinguiſheth them,and willeth them, according to their diſtinct worths. 
That which Light is to viſible objects , making thoſe things to be actually ſeen, 
which were only potentially viſible , that is, the underſtanding to all intelligible 
objects, without which, they arc neither known nor willed. Wherefore men de- 
hne the underſtanding to be a faclty of the reaſonable Soul, underſtanding, kyowmy, ans 
judging all intelligible things. The underſtanding then doth not alter the weight of 0b- 
Jedis , no more than the Light doth change the colours , which without help ofthe 
Light, did Lic hid in the dark; But the Light makes the colours to be actually 
ſeen. So doth the underſtanding make the Latent value of intelligible objects to bt 
apprehended , and conſequently maketh them to be deſired and willed according 
their diſtinct degrees of Goodneſs, This jndgment which no man ever d2aicd © 
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intelligible creatures , is the weighing of objects, or attributing their juſt weight to 


them, and the trying of them as it were by the balance and by the Touchtione, 
This is not the laying of objefts mpon the underſtanding. The underſtanding is not the 


patient but the judge , but this is the repreſenting of the goodneſſe or badnefle 6f 


obie&s to the will, orto the free Agent willing , which xelatively to the will, giveth 
chem all their weight and cthcacy. 

There may be difference betweentheſe two propoſitions , Repentance is #ot volun- 
tary. and by conſequence proceedeth: from cauſes, And Repentance proceedeth from cauſes, 
and by conſequence is not voluntary; it his conlequence were well intelligible, as it isnot: 
All a&s both voluntary and involuntary doe proceed from cauſes. He chargeth me to 
have chopt in thele words [| And therefore. ] The truth is, his words were, and by 
cauſequence, which I expreſled thus | and therefore. | Therefore and by conſequence are 
the very ſame thing, neither more nor lefſe. Isnot this a doughty exception ? But the 
other. is his greater errour, That Repentance is not voluntary, No Schooleman ever 
{aid that the faculty of the will was voluntary , but that the Agent was a voluntary 
Agent , and the.aG a voluntary a. 


— 


He accuſeth me of charging him with Blaſphemy and_Atheiſme.Ifhe be wronged Caftigations 
in that kind , it is he who wrongeth himſelf by his ſufpicion. -' Spreta« exoleſeunt : f the Anj- 
þi iraſcare , agnita videnur. 1 accuſed him not either of Blaſphemy or Atheiſme, in” ®4dverſions , 


the Concrete, One may ſay a mans opinions are Blaſphemous and Atheiſtical in the 
Abſtra&t , without charging the perſon with formal Atheiſme or Blaphemy, The 
reaſon is evident, becaule it may be , that through prejudice he doth not fee the con- 
ſequences, which other men, whole eyes are not blinded ' with that mitt ,do (ce 


Num, 24. 


and ifhe did ſce them, would abhor them as well as they. For this reaſon, he who Blaſphmyin 


chargeth one with ſpeaking or writing implictic- contradiQions , or things incon- 
fitent one with another , doth not preſently accuſe him of lying, although one part 


the abſtra&, 
and in the con- 
crete differ 


of a contradiction muſt needs bz falte, becauſe it may be the force of the conſequence much . 


is aot cvident to him. 


A man may know a truth certainly, and yet not know the forma! reaſon or the Aman may 


manner of it ſo certainly. I know that ſee , and I judge probably how I ſee ; yet 
the manner how I ſee , whether by ſending, out beams , .or by receiving in the 
ſpecies , is not ſo evident as the thing it ſelf, that I do ſee. They who do not agree 
about the manner of vifion, do all agree about the truth of viſtion.Every man knows- 
eth certainly , that he cancaſt a ſtone up into the air , but the manner how the 
ſtone is moved after it is ſeparated from the hand , whether it be by ſome force , or 
form , or quality imprefſed into the ſtone by the caſter, or by the air 3 and if it be 
by the air , whether it be by the pulſion of theair following , or by thecelhon of 
theformer air, is obſcure enough, and not one ofa thouſand who knoweth the cer- 
tainty of the thing, knoweth the manner how it cometh to paſſe. If this be true in 
natural actions , how much more inthe a@ions of God , who is an infinite being, 
and not comprehenſible by the finite wit of man ? The water can rife no higher 
than the fountains head : A looking-glafſe can repreſent the body , becauſe there 
is ſome proportion between bodies z but it cannot repreſent the ſoul , becauſe there 
s no proportion between that which is matcrial, and that which is immaterial. 
| This is the reaſon why we can in ſome ſort apprehend what ſhall be after the end of 
| the World, becauſe the ſoule is eternal that way: but if we do but think of what was 
| before the begining of the World , weare as it were preſently ſwallowed up in- 
| toan Abyſſe , becauſe the ſoul is not eternal that way. So I know that there is 
true liberty from neceſſity , both by Divine Revelation , and by reaſon, and by cx- 
perience. I know likewiſe that God knoweth all events from eternity 3 the difficulty 
s not about the thing , but about the manner, how God doth certainly know things 
or contingent ,which arc tocomein reſpect of us, ſeeing they are neither deter- 
mined inthe event it ſelf , nor in the cauſes thereof. The not knowingsof theman- 
ner,which may be incomprehenſible to us , doth not at all diminiſh the certain truth 
of the thing, Yet even for the manner ſundry wayes are propoſed, to fatisfie the 
curiolitics rather than the conſciences of man. Of which this is one way which I 
mentioned, It werea great madneſſe to reje&a certain truth, becaule there may 
be ſome remote difficulty about the mannerand yet agreatcr madneſle for avoiding 
dy 


know a truth 
certainly, yer 


not know the 
manner. 
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cilable with 
prefcience 
than Liberty 
to do, 


wings 


he Do&rins __ 427 : : 
- liberty an His opinion of univerſal necelfity,an upſtart paradox and all who ownit may be writ- 


aucientrroth; ten ina ring. So 1 aman old poſleſſor , he is but a new pretender. He anſwereth 
That be is in poſſeſſion of a truth derived to him from. the light of reaſon : And it is an wn. 


© — 


— 
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anccdleſſe ſcruple , to deliroy all the -attributes ot God, which is by conſequence 
to deny God himſelf, His proot of necetlity drawn from Gods etcrnal know. 
ledge of all events, hath been ſufficiently diſcuſſed and ſatisfied over and 
over. 


I pleaded that, my, doctrine of liberty is an ancient truth generally received; 


handſome thing, for @ man 10 derive bis opinion concerning truth by ſuceeſſion from bis Auce. 


ſtor. Tanſwer , That juſt poſſeſhon is either by law , or by preſcription. I have 


all laws Divine and Humane, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, and a preſcription of two 
thouſard years, or at leaſt , ever fince Chriſtianity came into the World, for liberty, 
His opinion of uniyerſal Deſtiny , by reaſon of a neceflary connexion of the ſecond 
cauſes ,, was never the general, nor the common , nor the current opinion of the 
World , and hath,been in a manner wholly buried for ſixteen hundred years , and 
now is firſt conjured out of its grave by him , to diſturb the World. It this be juſ 
poſſellicn, an Highway-robber may plead poſſeltion ſo ſoonas ever he hath ripped 
an honeſt Traveller. It is not onely no unhandſom thing , but itis a molt comely 
and commendable thing , for a man to derive his religion by the univerſal approba- 


tion ofthe Chriſtian World, from the pureſt Primitive Times throughout all ages 


and never to deviate further, from the ſteps of his Anceſtors, than they had firſt 


| degenerated from their predeceſſors. And where he telleth us , That the firſt Chri- 


How the will 
of God is h . . . - y 
neceliny of all who faid ,*The will of God is the neceſſity of all things, I deny his conſequence. Liberty 


ftians did not derive Chriſtianity from their Anceſtours, It is very true , But very imper- 
tinent. For they had not their religion from their own invention or preſumption , 
as he hath his opinions , but by Divine Revelation, confirmed with miracles: when 
he is able to produce as authentick proof for his Paradoxes , as they did for their 
rdigion, he ſaycth ſomthing, 

That which he calleth my ſcurrilous argumentation be that drinks well , ſteps wel 
&c. is none of mine , but a commonexample uſed in Logick , to ſhew the weakneſſe 
of ſuch torms of arguings as hisis, when the dependance is not neceſſary and efſen- 
tial , but contingent and accidental 3 as itis in his argument here, All aQtionsare 
from God by a general power, but not determinately. The like contingent con- 
nexion there is between ation and ſenſe, ſenſe and memory , memory and elefion. 
This is enough toſhew the weaknefle of his argument. Bur he hath one mainfault 
more, he hath put more in the concluſion than there was inthe premiſſes, 


Liberry to will He ſayeth, If by liberty I bad underſtosd onely liberty of ation ;, and not liberty of 


more recon- 


will , it bad been an eafie matter 10 reconcile it with preſcience and the decrees of God. | 
anſwer firſt, That liberty of aQtion ; without liberty of will , is but a mock liberty, 
and a new _— » likean empty bottle given to a Child to fſatishe his thirſt, 
Where there is no liberty to will, there is no liberty to a&, as hath been formerly 
demonſtrated. Secondly, The liberty to will is as reconciliable with the preſcience 
and decrees of God asthe liberty to a&. Gods decrees do extend atlaſt as much to 
aQing as to willing, Thirdly, This liberty of ating , ' without a liberty of willing 
is irreconciliable , with all the other attributes of God his truth , his juſtice, his 
goodneſſe, and his power , and ſetteth the decrees of God in oppoſition one with 
another, How ſhould a man .have a liberty to a& , and have no liberty to will, 
when he cannot ad freely except he will freely , becauſe willing is a neceſſary caule 
or means of aQing ? That which followeth about Gods afpe& and intuition , is 
meerly a contention about words, and ſuch words, as are received} and appoved by 
all Authours. Gods intuition is not of the ſame nature with ours; we poor Creatures 
do ſtand in need of organs, but God who is a pure ſimple infinite efſence , cannot 
be made, prefeer by organs , or accidents. Whatſoever he ſeeth or knoweth, 
he ſeeth or knoweth by his efſencc. The teſſe T, H. underſtood the terms of Aſpedt 
and Intuition , the more apt he was to blonder them, 

e pleadeth , If liberty aannot ſtand with neceſſity , it cannot ſtand with the decrees of 
God , of which decrees neceſſity"is a conſequent. And he citeth ſome body without name, 


is conliſtent with Gods decrees; though it be not confiſtent with univerſal noceiny 
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The reaſon is plain , becauſe Liberty is a conſequent of Gods decrees as well as ne- FRE 
cellity. He who faid that the will of God was the neceſſity of all things , was St. Au* D-.Gen + ad 


fin, I with he would ſtand to his judgement, or to his ſente of thole words. The 
meaning of thoſe Words is not that God doth Will,that all things ſhould be nece{- 
ary. But that whatſoever God doth Will , that muſt neceſſarily be, If he will 
kave all things neceſſary, then all things mult be neceſſary, If he will have all things 
\ free, then all things muſt be free : It he will haveſome things neceſſary , and ſome 
things free, then ſome things muſt be meceſſary,” and ſome things free. When God 
formed man of the duſt of the earth; he mighthave formed either a child or a man, 
but whether he ſhould be formed the one or the other , it was #ot in the condition of 
the Creature, but in the pleaſire of the Creator, whoſe will is the neceſſity of things, What 
Joth this concern the Liberty ot man ? Nothing. Itconcerned him more to have 
underſtood St. Auſtins diſtinction , between Gods Will, and his preſcience in the 
fame place , W hat God willeth ſhall neceſſarily be, ( that is according to an abſolute 
antecedent necellity ) What God foreknows ſhall truly be , ( that isonely by a nece(li- 
ty of Infalli bility ) I might produce the whole World againſt him in thiscauſe, But 
becauſe he renounced Humane authorities , I have been ſparing to alledge one teſti- 
mony againſt him. But to free St. Auftin from all ſuſpicion of concurring, , in ſuch 
a deſperate cauſe, I will only cite one place of an hundred , Neither is that neceſſi- 
ty to be feared, which the Stoicky fearing , were careful to diſtinguiſh the cauſes of things 
ſo, that ſome they ſubſtraied from neceſſity ,, ſome they ſubjefed 10 neceſſity. And in thoſe 
which they would not have to be under neceſſity , they placed our wills, leaſt they ſhould 
wot be free if they were ſubjefted to nece ſity. For if that be to be called our neceſſity,which 
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is not int our power , but effefteth what 18 can although we will not, ſuch as is the neceſ- permit only 
fuy of death : it is as manifeſt that our wills , _ we live well or ill, are not under and to permit 


ſueh @ neceſſity , &c. Here he may tind the two 
had ſo much contention about, the one in our power, which is not oppoſed tv 
Liberty : the other not in our power, that is an antecedent extrinſecal neceſlity, 
which deſtroyecth Liberty : but he ſaith that it is manifeſt , that our wills are not 
ſubje& to ſuch antecedent neceſſity. Here he may ſee that his friends the Stoicks , 


the great patrons of necellity, were not for univerſal necellity as he is, nor did ' 


countenance necellity to the prejudice of the Liberty of the will, 

Onely to permit , and to permit Liberty, do not fignitie the ſame thing in this place, 
Onely to permit , is oppoſed to aCting : to permit barely, is oppoſed to diſpoſing. 
There are many things which God doth not a&, thereis nothing which God doth 
nat diſpoſe. He aQteth good , permitteth evil, diſpoſeth all things both good and 
evil. He that cutteth the banks of a River, is the ative cauſe that the Water flow- 
eth out of the Channel : he that hindreth not the ſtream to break the banks when 
he could , is the permiſhve cauſe 3 And if he make no other uſe of the breaking 
out, it is n#da permiſſio, bare permithon , but ifhe diſpoſeth and'draweth the wa- 
ter that Aoweth out by turrows , to Water the Medows, thenthough he permit it, 
yet he doth not barely permit it, but diſpoſeth of it toa farther good. So God o- 

itteth evil, that is, he doth it not , but he doth not barely permit it, becauſe 
he diſpoſeth it to good. 
Here he would gladly be nibling at the queſtions, whether Univerſals he nothing 


but onely words, Nathing in the World, ſaith be, is general , but the ſignifications of 


words and other ſigns. Hereby athrming unawares, that a man is but a word, and 
by conſequence , that he himſelf is but a titular, and not a real man. But this que= 
tion is altogether impertinent in this place. We do not by a general influence un- 
derftand ſome univerſal ſubſtance or thing , but an influence of an indeterminate 
power , which may be applied either to good or evil, The influence is a ſingular 
at, but the power communicated is a general , that is , an indeterminate power . 
which may be applyed to acts of ſeveral kinds. If he deny all generati power in this 
ſenſe, he denixth both his own reaſon, and his common ſenſe, 

Still he is for his old crrour , that eternity is a ſuccethve everlaſting duration. 
But he produceth nothing for it, nor anſwer2th co any thing which I urged againſt 
It, that the eternity of God is God himfelf , that ifeternity were an everlaſting du- 
ration , then there ſhould be ficcethon in God 3 then there ſhould be former and 
[ater 


orts of neceflity , which we have barely 


Eternity is nc 
ſucceſſive du- 
ration. 
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ſaid to be ju- 
ſtice it ſelf, &ec, 


Joh. 14+ 6. 
AR. 19. 29. 
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God [is indi- 
viſible. 


John. 4.24 
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latter , paſt and to come, and a part without a part In God ; then all things ſhould 
not be preſent to God 3 then God ſhould loſe ſomthing, namely; that which i aſt 
and acquire ſomething newly, namely, that which is tocome: and ſo Gud \ 
without all ſhadow of change , ſhould be mutable, and change every day. To this v 
is ſilent , and ſilence arguet} conſent, . 

He faith , Thoſe meny other ways which are propoſed by Divines for reconciling eternal 
preſcience with Liberty and contingency are propoſed in vain, if they mean the ſame [jl,.. 
ty and contingency that T do, for truth and errour can never be reconciled: 1 do not WOn- 
der at his ſhew of confidence, The declining ſun maketh longer ſhadowes ; and 
when a Merchant is neareſt breaking, he maketh the faireſt ſhew, to preſerve his 
reputation as Long as may be. He faith be knoweth the Loadſtone bath 1 ſuch attyg. 
&:ve power, L1fear ſhortly he will not permit us to ſay that a Plaiſter or a plantaine 
Leaf draweth. What doth the Loadſtone then, if it doth not draw ? He knweth 
that the Iron cometh 10 it , or it to the Iron, Can he not tell whether ? This is worſe 
than drawing , to make Iron come or go. By potentiality he underſtandeth power 
or might : others underſtand pothibility or indetermination, Is not helikely to con- 
fue the Schoolmen to good purpoſe ? 

Whereas I ſaid that God is not juſt , but juſtice it ſelf, noteterna), but eternity 
it ſelf; He telleth me , That they are unſeemly words to be ſaid of God, be will ut ſay 
blaſphemosus and Atheiſtical , that God is not juſt , that be is not eternal, 1do notfcar 
that any one Schollar, or any one underſtanding Chriſtian in the World, ſhould 
be ofhis mind in this. If I ſhould ſpend much time in proving of ſuch known truths 
approved and eſtabliſhed by the Chriſtian World , I ſhould ſhew my {If almoſt 5 
weak as he doth ſhew himſelf, to talk of fuch things as he underſtandeth not in'the 
leaſt, to the overthrowing of the nature of God , and to make him no God, If 
his God have accidents , ours hath none 3 It his God admit of compoſition and di- 
viſion, ours is a ſimple eſſence. When we fay God is not juſt , but juſtice , not 
wiſebut wiſdom , doth he think that we ſpeak of moral virtues ? or that we dero- 
gate or detract from God ? No, we aſcribe unto him a tranſcendental juſtice, and 
wiſdom, that is not comprehended under our categories , nor to be conceived per- 
feAly by humane reaſon. But why doth he not attempt to anſwer the reaſons which 
I brought , That that which is infinitely perfect , cannot be further perfected by 
accidents, That God is a ſimple effence, and can admit no kind of compoſition ; 
That the infinite eſſence of God can aG ſufficiently without facultics 3 Thatit con- 
ſieth not with divine perfe&tion to have any pallive cr receptive powers, I find 
nothir.g inanſwer to . theſe , but deep filence, Atttributes are namcs 3 and jultice 
and wiſdom are moral virtues : but the juſtice, and wiſdom, and power, and eter- 
nity, and goodnefſe, and truth of God, are neither names nor moral virtues, 
but altogether do make one eternal efſence , wherein all perte&ions do meet in an 
infinite degree. Itis well if thoſe words of our Saviour do cſcape him inhisnext 
Animadverfions , I am the truth , Or St. Paul from making Deum andDeztatem , God 
and the God-head or Deity, to be all one z Or Solomon tor perſonating God under 
the name of Wiſdom in the abſtrac. 

To prove eternity to be no ſucceſſive duration , but one indiviſible moment, I 
argued thus : The divine ſubſtance is indiviſible , but eternity is the divine ſub- 
ſtance, Inanſwer to this in the firftplace, he denyeth the Major , That the 
divine ſubſtanceis indivifible. If he had not been a profeſſed Chriſtian , but a 
plain Stoick , I ſhould not have wondred ſo much at this anſwer , for they held 
that God was corporal. Ifthe divine ſubſtance be not indiviſible, then it is mate- 
riate , then it is corporal , then it is corruptible , then »the Anthropomorphites had 
reaſon to attribute hamane members to God, But the Scriptures teach us better , 
and all the World conſenteth to it , That God is a Spirit, that he is immortal and 
inviſible , that he dwelleth in light which no man can approach unto , whom 10 man 
hath ſeen , nor can ſee. It is inconſiſtent with the nature of God to be hnite 
It is inconſiſtent with the nature of a body to be infinite, The ſpeculations of Phi- 
loſophers,who had onely thelight of reaſon, were not ſogrofſ, who made God to be a 
moſt ſimple eſſence , or ſimplicity it ſelf,all matter,which is the original of diviſibility, was 
created by God and therefore God himſelf cannot be material nor _—_ F 

Secondly, 
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| Secondly he denycth the minor, That the Eternity ot God is the Divine ſub- God is eternity 
tance 3 1 proved it fram that generally received rule, whatſoever is in God , is God. (clf. 
His anſwer IS, That this rule bath been ſaid by ſome men, thought by no man ; for what- 
ſoever is thought ig underſtood. Said by ſome men? Nay, faid and approved by all 
men, that ever had occaſion to diſcourſe upon this Sabje, and received without 
contradition as a reccived principle of Theology. They who ſay againſt it , 
4o, Wittingly or unwittingly , deltroy the Nature of God, That which follow- 
eh is cqually preſumptuous, Thought by no man 3 for whatſ1ever is thought is un- 
ood, It was too much to Gli al} the Schoolmen for Pies or Parrots J. 
Prating what they did not underſtand, But to accuſe all Learned Chriſtians of al! 
Communions , throughout all ages, who have cither approved it, or not contra- 
dicted it , of not underſtanding themſelves, is too high an infolence. Gad being 
an infinite eſſence , doth intrinſecally include all perfection, and needeth not to 
have his defects ſupplyed by accidents. 
Where I ſay to day all cternity is coexiſtent with this day , and to morrow all c- 
ternity will be coexiftent with to morrow 3 he inferreth, I: is well , that bis eternity 
is now come from a nunc ſtans to be a nunc fluens , flowing from this day to to morrow. 
It were better , if he would confeſs that it is a meer deception of his ſight , Like 
that of freſh-water Paſſengers when they come firſt to Sea , terreque wrbeſque rece- 
dunt , who think the ſhoar Leaveth them , when they Leave the ſhore. It is time 
that loweth and moveth , not eternity , 
Non tellus Cymbam, tellurem cymba relinquit. 
To conclude this point of eternity and this Section, God gave Himſelf this name, Exod. 3 TY 
I am that TI amtoſhew the truth,the ſimplicity, the independence,and immutability of 
his efſencez wherein there is neither fwit nor erit,hath been, nor ſhallbe,bur onely pre- 
ſent, Tam. Ecernity, onely Eternity is truely ſimply, independently, immutably. 
His firſt contradictions have been handled before , whither I refer the Readers but 
becauſe he expreſſeth his ſenſe more clearly hers than there, I will take the Liber- Num. 8. 
ty to add a few words, I charged him with contradictions, in making voluntary to Caſtigations 
preſuppoſe deliberation, and yet making many voluntary acts to be without delibe- of the Ani- 
ntion, He diſtinguiſheth between deliberation , and that which ſhall be conſtrued for madverſions, 
deliberation by a Fudge. Some voluntary att are raſh and undeliberate in themſ{clverz yet Num. 25. 
the Fudge judgeth them to be deliberate , becauſe they ought to bave deliberated, and Wha Judge 
had time enongb to deliberate, whether the affion were Lawful or nor, Firlt , This an- p—_—_ 
ſweris a meer ſubtertuge. The queltion between us is not what a&ions are puniſhable impertin:n:. 
by Law, and what are not,but what is deliberation in its own nature, and whether all 
voluntary actions be deliberate or not 3 not in order to a trial before a Judge, but in 
order to the finding out of the truth. 
Secondly, Many of theſe raſh actions do imply no crime. Nor are cognoſcible 
before a Judge , as tending onely to the Agents particular prejudice, or perhaps no 
prejudice but advantage. In all theſe caſes , che ſentence of the Judge cannot help 
to reconcile his contradiction. 
Thirdly, The ground of his diſtinction is not true. The Judgedoth not always 
Judge of ſuch raſh acts to be deliberate acts, but judgeth them to have been inde- IR 
liberate acts, whenſoever he findeth them to have been jultly deſtitute of all man- =_— 4 a 
ner of deliberation. From whence did ariſe the well known diſtinction between 
Manſlaughter and wilful Murder in our Law. Murder committed upon actual de- 
liberation is held to be done maliciouſly, [ ex malitia ſua ] But if it proceed out of 
ſuddain pallion, it is found onely Manſlaughter. The ſam? equity is obſerved in 
the judicial Law. He who did kill another ſuddainly rithout enmity,, was allowed 
the benefit of the City of refuge. 
Laſtly, In many caſes the Judge cannot Judge that the agent had fifficient time Nu 3s 
to deliberate, nor that it was his fault that he did notdcliberate, for really he had 
not ſufficient time to deliberate. And where he talketh that the Fxdye ſuppoſeth all & mari caquor 
the time after the making of the Law to bave been time of deliberation, he erreth moſt predclibe. 
pitifally. There needeth Lietle or no time to deliberate ofthe Law. All the need of **<Perfedtly ow 
deliberation is about the matter of fa&t ” and the circu'r;ſtances thereof, as for CO 
Frtt *xample 
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example. A ſuddain affront is put upon a man , which he did rot expe 77 

could pollibly imagin, fuch as he apprehendeth, that ficſh and blood cannot = 
dure, and conceiveth himſelf ingaged in honour , to vindicate it forthwith, This 
is that which required dcliberation, the natare and degree of the affront; the beſ 
remedics how to precure his own reparation in honour , the inconveniences that 
may ariſe from a ſuddain attcmpt , and the advantage which he may make of ; 
little forbearance, with all che cixcumſtances of the accidents. How could he pol. 
ſible deliberate of all theſe things , betore any of theſe things were imaginable> py. 

could ucither certainly divine , nor probably conjecture that ever ſuch an accident 

ſhould happen. And theretore it remaineth fill a groſs contradiction in him , tg 

ſay that voluntary always ſuppofeth deliberation, and yet to confeſs that many volunts- 

ry allr are undeliberate, 

Whereas he faith , That be alway uſed the word ſpontaneous in the ſame ſenſe ; He 
mult excuſe me if I cannot aſſent unto it. In one place he telleth us, That by 
Spontaneity is meant inconſiderate proceeding , or elſe nothmg|is meant by it. In another 
place , he teilethus, That to give outmoney for Merchandize is a ſpontaneous aftion, Alj 
the world knoweth that to buy and ſell, doth require conſideration. 

He dctineth Liberty to be the abſence of all extrinſecal impediments to ation; butex. 
trinfecal cauſes are extrinſecal impediments, and no man is free (according to his 
grounds ) from the determination of extrinſecal cauſes z therefore no man is free 
trom extrinſecal impediments. 

His anſwer is, That impediment or hinderance Fanifietd an oppoſition to endeavour ; 
ard conſequently extrinſecal cauſes that take away endeavour are not to be caled impedi- 
ments. He is very ſeldome ſtable to his own grounds , but is continually interfer. 
ing, with himſelf. Now he telleth us that an impediment ſignifieth an oppoſition to 
endeavour z Elſewhere he telleth us, That a man that is tyed is not tree to walk , 
and that his bonds are impediments , without any regard to his endeavour, It 
were mecr folly for him'to endeavour to walk , who can neither fiir hand nox foor, 
This is not allz He telleth us farther , That az inward impediment is not deſtruttive 
z0 Liberty, as a man is free to go though be be lame. And men do not ſay , that the 
river wants Liberty to aſcend, but the power, becauſe the water cannot aſcend, And is 
not want of_endeavour. intrinſecal , as Well as Lameneſs ? Or did heever heare of 
a River that endeavoured to aſcend up the Channel ? Ir is not true therefore that 
endeavour is of the eſſence of Liberty , or that impediment al ways fignitieth oppo» 
ſition to endeavour, Laſtly, extrinſecal cauſes do not al ways take away endeavour, 
but many times Leave men free to endeavour to obtain thoſe things, which they ne- 
vcr do obtain, If extrinſecal cauſes do take away all endcavours, but ſuch as ate 
ſuccesful, then thcre ſhoul 1 never be any Labour 1a vain. It rcmaineth therefore 
upon his own grounds, that extrinſecal cauſes whenſoever they do not take away 
endeavours , are extrinſecal impediments and deftroy Liberty, 

He ſaith , One may deliberate of that which is impoſſible for him to dy, True, it he 
apprehend it as poilible , and judge it to be poſſible 3 or otherwiſe he is ſtark mad 
to deliberate about it. The ſhutting of the door of the Tennis-court is no impediment to 
play until a man bave a will to play , and that is not until a man have a wil'to play,and 
that is not until he have done deliberating. Yes , even in the a& of deliberation, the 
finding, of the door of the Tennis-court ſhut, determineth the deliberation, chang- 
cth the will , and may be the onely impediment which hindreth a man from play- 
ing. One may have a Will to play before deliberation, ſometimes more abſolute , 
out of humor, than after. Many times the Lalt judgment is conditional, as to 
play if the door be open, and if the Court be not taken up beforehand and if it be 
ſhut,or the place taken up, then to go to bowls, or ſome other exercile. 

Whereſcever the judgment is fo indifierent , to do either this or that , or condi- 
tional to do this upon ſach conditions , it isnot the deliberation, or the Laſt judg- 
ment that doth determin the Liberty of the free Agent , but leaveth him free to 
chooſe either part , or to ſuſpcnd his conſent to both parts , pro re nata. C Liber- 
ty may remain after deliberation is done, Although he did not uſe thelc words, ſet- 
tive appetite, rational bope,rational ſear, irrational paſſions, nor confound the "_ 

ſuffciency , and efficiency, or beginning of b:ing, and beginning ef working. yet he migint 
confound the thing, whercof theſe terms are but gotions3 and fo he doths 2 
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Discousss. [ I. Mr. Hobs's Animadwerſtons. 


All men do underſtand well enough what ſecret ſympathies and antipathies are, 
except ſuch as are captious , though men underſtand not uſually why they are, as 
why one man gapethat a cultard rather than at a pie, and runneth away from a cat 
ratherthan from a maſtiff”, When, I (ay, it is thus far true, that the aQion doth fol- 
low the thought neceſſarily, ( namely in antipathies and violent paſhions , which ad- 
mit no deliberation.) He demandeth bow far it is falſe ? I anſwer , It is falſe in or- 
dinary thoughts , which are not accompanied with ſuch violent paſſions. A man 
thinketh a thouſand things in a day accidentally, which he never putteth in execa- 
tion, nor ſo much as thinketh* them worthy of deliberation, | 

No man would have denicd that habits do facilitate a&ions\, and render them 
leſſe difficult and cumberſome , and conſequently more cafic and more free , but he 
that meant to make himſelt ridiculous, He might even as well tell us, That he who 
gropeth in the dark for every ltep,is as free to walk , asif it were faire day-light , or 
that a foundered horſe that is atraid to ſtumble every foot, is as free to go,as he which 
is found, and gocth on boldly without fear. But all this abuſe groweth from the 

miſunderſtanding of liberty. I take ir for a power to a(t or notto a&, and he taketh 
itfor an abſence of outward impediments. This confounding of words , and the 
heaping together of Scholaſtical termes with ſcorn,becauſe he never underſtood them, 
are the chietcſt ingredients inhis diſcourſe. I am not aſhamed of Motus primo primi, 
or judicium pratice prafticum , or attus elicitus and imperatus 3 But he hath great 
reaſon to be aſhamed of his ſleighting them , which he would not do, but that he 
never learned them, and ſo would make a virtue of culpable necethity. Hefaycth he 
will not contend with one who can nſec metus primo primi, &c. He isthe 
wiſer , to have as little to do with Schollars as he can. His belt play isin the dark 

where there is no fencing, , 


We both agree that ſome ſudden undeliberated as are juſtly puniſhed, His Some undeli- 
reaſon is becauſe the Agent had time to deliberate from the inſtant that he knew the berated as 


law , to the inſtant of his ation. But I have ſhewed the vanity of this reaſon, and 
that it was impollible to deliberate of ſudden affronts and injuries which could not 
beexpeRed or foreſeen, Bur if the occurrences or accidents were ſuch as were 
foreſeen , or whereofthe agent was premoniſhed , and he did dcliberateof them; 
or if it was his own fault or improvidence that they were not foreſeen nor deliberated 
of , then he is puniſhable, becauſe his predeliberation about ſome ſach accident as 
might probably happen , was a virtual deliberation about this very a&, which did 
afterward happen , though it were not then actcd, but onely expected or 
becauſe he refuſed or negleted to fore-arme himſelf by deliberation againit a 
ſurprile. 


Herehe cavilleth about termes of actual and virtual deliberation as his manner is, Vireva! deli 


If virtual deliberation be not afiual deliberation, it is no deliberation ; Adding that TI call 
virtual deliberation, that which ougbt t0 have been and was not. He miſtaketh the matter. 
I call virtual deliberation a former deliberation about this very a& feared or expected 
out of providence or premonition , before it was aRed ,orabout ſomea & of e like 
nature, Soit was an aCtual deliberation; yet not about this very act, But ir mighe 
have ſerved to have prevented the Agents being ſurpriſed , and have had the ſame 
virtue as if ithad been an actual deliberation about this very accident. Did he never 
learn nor heare of the diſtinction in Philoſophy between contaus veris , and contatius 
virtwalis, true touching and virtual touching ? True touching, when the ſuperticies 
of two bodies are togerher , ſo as they can move and be moved mutually. And 
virtual touching, when the virtuc of one body doth extend it {elf to another. As 
it is between the Sun and the Earth , the Loadſtone and the Iron, the hand of the 
Caſter and the Stone moving upwards in the Aire. His argument holdeth as much 
In all the caſes as in this ofdeliberation. If virtual touching be not true touching, it 
is no touching : And if virtual motion be not trac moticn, it is no motion. I ſhall 
tind Engliſh enough at all times to anſwer him. 

Concerning my inſtance which he fayeth , pleaſantly , doth ſtink to the noſeof 


the underſtanding , I deſire him onely to reade the fifteenth Chapter of Leviticus, <hildren not 
] am ſure he dare not call that a ſtinking paſſage. puniſhable. 
Hefaith ,The Biſh1p wonld nake but an ial Fudge of innocent children. And that be with death, 


Ftttft 2 belpeth 


- 


Caſtigations of TOME 111 
hopeth we ſhall never bave the Adminiſtration of publick, Fuſtice in (uch hand; x; has 
or in the bands of ſuch as ſhall takg Connſel from him; Becauſe I faid that if a Child 
before he have the uſe of reaſon , ſhall kill a man in his paſſion, yer becauſe he 
wanted malice to incite him toit, and reaſonto reſtrain him fromit , he ſhall not die 


forit, in the ſiri& rules of particular juſtice , unle(s there be ſome mixture of pub- 
lick juſtice in the calc, 


-==--$i ego dignus hac contumelia 
Sum maxime , at tu indignus qui faceres tamen. 

If 1 deſcrveda reproof, he was a moſt unfit man to be my reprover, who main- 
taineth , That uo Law can be unjult , That in the ſtate of nature it was Lawfut 
for any man to kill another , and particularly, for Mothers to expoſe or make 4. 
way their Children at their pleaſure, Ita ut illum vel educare vel cxponere ſuo arhj.. 
trio & jure posſit, De Cive, c.9.d. 2. That Parents to their Children, and $4. 
vereigns to their ſubje&s, cannot be injurious , whether they kill them or what- 
ſoever they do unto them. But what is it that I have ſaid ? I have delivered no 
judgement or opinion of mine own in the caſe. 1 know what hath been pratiſed 
by ſome perſons, in ſome places, at ſome times. I know what reaſons have been 
pretended for ſuch praQices. Sovereign Dominion. The Law of Retaliation, 
Pſal. 137. $. 9. The common fafety , The fatisfaQion or contentment of per. 
ſous or tamilies injured.” But if I have delivered any opinion of mine own, it 
was on the contrary. Though I affirm not but that it may be ſometimes Lawful 
to puniſh Parents for aQts truly treaſonable in their poſterity with leſſer puniſh- 
ments, as Loſs of Liberty, or the Loſs of the fathers eſtate, which was at the time 
of the delinquency in the fathers power to diſpoſe, that they who will not forbear 
to offend for their own ſakes,may forbear for their poſterities ſakes, Though I know 
the praQice ofmany Countries,evenin this, to be otherwiſe.But for death, I know no 
warrant.Pliny obſerveth ofthe Lion, that he preyeth firſt upon men, more rarely upon 
women,and not upon Children, except he be extremely preſſed with hunger, 

Private right and private juſtice, is between particular men 3 Publick right and 
publick juſtice , is cither between Commonwealths, as in Forreign War, or be- 
tween Commonwealths and Subjects, as in caſe of Lawgiving or Civil War. Mt 
ny things are Lawfal in the way of publick juſtice , which are not Lawful in the 
way of private Juſtice. But this inquiſition hath no relation to our preſent contro- 
verſie, My exception, exceptthere be ſome mixture of publick juſtice in the caſe , 15 a5 
much as to ſay, Unleſs there be fome thing more in the caſe, that doth near- 
ly concern the ſafety of theCommonwealth.lIt is not impolhible but before the ordina- 
ry age of attaining to the perfe uſe of reaſon , a Child may be drawn into. very 
treaſonable atempts , ſo far as to aCt a minilterial part. And in ſuch caſes there is a 
rule in Law, Malitia ſupplet etatem. He hath confeſſed here enough to ſpoil his 
cauſe, if it were not ſpoiled already. That want of reaſon takes away both crime and 
puniſhment,and maketh agents innocent.Ilf want of reaſon doit, without doubt antece- 
denfxtrinſecal neceflity doth much more do it. How then hath he'taught us all 
this while, That voluntary faults are juſtly puniſhable though they be neceſſary? A childs 
fault may be as voluntary as a mans. . How a child may juſtly be put to death #- 


| ſatisfie a vow, or to ſave a great number of people , or for reaſon of State , 1 know not. 
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Num 8 
He knoweth 
no reaſon but 
imagination 


This I do know , That it is not Lawful to do evil , that Good may come f it. 

It ſeemeth by the Animadverſion which T. H hath in this Se&ion, wherein he 
maketh , Conſideration , underſtanding , reaſon , and all the paſſions ( or affeQions ) 
of the mind to be imaginations , And by ſome other paſſages in this Treatiſe, where 
he attributeth to bees and ſpiders , not onely elefion , but alſo art , prudence , policy, 
very near equal to that of mankind : and where he denieth to man all dominion over 
the Creatures , making him like a top, or a football , or a pair of Scales, and hs 
chiefeſt difference from brute beaſts to conſiſt in his Language , aud in bis hand 3 and 
his Liberty to conſiſt in an abſence of outward impediments , aſcribing to brute 
beaſtsdeliberation , ſuch as if it were cenſtant , there were no cauſe 't0 call meu 
more rational than beaſts ; That he maketh the reaſon and underſtanding of men 9 
be nothing elſe but refined and improved ſenſe, or the ſenſe of brute beaſts to in- 
clude rcaſon, 


It 
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Dis co uxse Il Mr. Hobs's Animadverſoons: 


Tt was an old Stoical opinion, that the affections were nothing elſe but imagi- 
nations3 but it was an old groundleſs errour, Imaginations proceed from the 
brain, affetions from the heart. But to make reaſonand underſtanding to be ima- 

nations, is yet grofler. Imagination is an ad of the ſenſitive phantafie , reaſon 
and underſtanding are proper to the | Soul. Imagination is onely of par- 
ticulars , reaſon of univerials alſo. In the time of ſleep or ſome raging fit of tick- 
neſs, when the imagination is not governed by reaſon , we ſee what abſurd and 
monſtrous and inconliſtent ſhapes and phanſies it doth colle@, remote envugh 
from true deliberation. Doth the Phylitian cure his Patient by imaginations ? or 
the Statesman Govern the Commonwealth by imaginations? or the Lawyer deter= 
min differences by imaginations ? are Logical arguments reduced into due form 
and an ordinary method , nothing but imaginations ? Is prudence it (elf turned to 
imagination ? And are the dictates of right reaſon which God hathgiven as a Light 
to preſerve us from moral vices, and to Lead us to virtuous aQions, now become 
meer imaginations ? We fee the underſtanding doth often contrary and corrc& the 
imaginations of ſenſe. 1 do notblame the puzzled Scheol-men if they diſſented from 
ſuch newfangled ſpeculations. 

And the ground of all theſe vain imaginations is imagination , As any man may 
perceive as eafily as be can look,into bis own thoughts, His Argument may be thus re- 
duced , That which we imagin is true, but'we imagin all theſe to be imaginations 
[ deny both his propofitions, 

Firſt, Our imaginations are not always true , but many times ſuch as are ſugge- 
fied to us by our Working phantaſies upon ſome leight grounds , or by our fond 
or deceitful inftrucers , or by our vain hopes or fears, For one Whitington , that 
found his imagination to prove true , When the Bells rang him back to his Maſter , 
Turn again Whitington , Lord Mayor of London, a Thouſand have beengrofſſely abu- 
by their vain imaginations. 

Secondly, No man can imagin any ſuch thing, who knoweth the difference be+ 
tween the reaſonable and the ſenſitive Soul, between the underſtanding and the phan- 
ale, between the brain and the heart, but confident aſſertions and credulity may 
© much among ſimple people. $6 we have heard or read ot ſome who were con- 
tented to renounce their. eyc-fight , and to afhirm for company , that they ſaw a 
Dragon flyiog in the air , where there was not ſo much as a Butterflie , out of + 
mannerly fimplicity , rather than to ſeem to doubt of the truth of that, which +» 2s 
confirmed to them by the teſtimony and authority of ſuch perſons , whoſe judge- 
ment and ver2<:ty they celteemed, 

We have nad enough of his u#derftanding wnderſtandeth , and will wilictl,, c> too 
much unleſs it were of more weight, What a ſtir he maketh every other Section 
about nothing, ? All rac World are agreed upon the truth in this particular, and un 
derſtand once arothe; wo'll, Whether they aſcribe the at to the Agent , or to the 
form , or tothe tac')ty by which he aceth, it is all one. They know that ai- 
ons properly arc of Tu1:mauwns, But it an Agent have Loſt his Natural power , 
or acquired habit, ( as we hear inſtances in both kinds ) he will a& but madly.He 
that ſhall lay, that natural faculties , and acquired habits , are nothing but the a&ts 
tiat How from them , That reaſon and deliberation are the ſame thing ' he might as 

well ſay , that wit and diſcourſe are the ſame thing) delerveth no vuthec auſwer but 
to be \leighteds | 

That a man dcliberating of fit means to obtain his defired end , doth conſider the 
means ſingly and ſucceſſively , there is no doubt, And there is as Little doubt , that 

the inquiry, and the reſult or veredict , may ſometimes be definite , or pre- 
{cribe the beſt means , or the onely means , and ſometimes indefinite , determining 
what means are good , without defining which are the beſt, but leaving the ele&ion 
to the free Agent. 

I Do not know what the man would have done,butfor his trifling homonymy 

about the nam2 of Will, which affoardeth him ſcope to play at faſt and looſe between 

the faculty and the at of willing , We ended with it in the laſt Sedion, and we 
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begin again with it in this Se&tion. The facxlty of the will ( faith he ) is no will, the The faculty of 


a only which he calleth volition is the wil”, As a mantbat ſleepeth hath the power «f ſceing 
and 


w.1'ng is the 
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and ſeeth not , nor hath for that time any ſight , ſo alſo he hath the power of willing , but 
willeth nothing , nor hath for that time any will. 
— uantum eft in rebus inane ? 

What profound myſteries he uttereth,to ſhew that the faculty of willing , and the 
at of willing, are not the ſame things? Did ever any Creature in the world 
think they were? And that the faculty doth, not alwayes at. Did ever any man 
think it did? Let him leave theſe impertinencies, and tell us plainly, whether the & 
culty of willing, ,and the at of willing , be not diſtin things 3 And whether the 
faculty of the will benot commonly called the will by all men but himſelf; and by 
himſelf alſo, when he is in his Iacide intervales, Heare his own confellion, 7; gil 
to ele}, to chuſe , areall one, and ſoto will is bere made an aft of the will ; and indee4 
as the will is a faculty or power of a mans ſoule, ſo the will is an aft of it according to thy 
power. That which he calleth the faculty here, he calleth expreſly the will there, Here 
he will have but oze-will , there he admiteth two diſtin& wills, | to willy an a of 
the will. ] Here he will not endure that the faculty. ſhould be the will , there he 
faieth expreſly , That the will is a faculty, All this wind ſhaketh no Oates, 
Whatſocver te faith in” this Section , amounteth not to the Weight of one 

raine. , 

It he had cither known what concupiſence doth ſignifhie , which really he doth 
not , or had known how familiar it is( both name and thing }) in the moſt modeſ 
and pious Authours , both Sacred and prophane , which hedoth not know, he 
would have been aſhamed to haveaccuſed this cxpreſſion,as unbecoming a grave per- 
ſon.But he,who will not allow meto mention it once to good purpole,doth take the 
liberty to mention it ſix times in ſo many lines to no purpoſe. There hath been an 
old queſtion between Roman-Catholicks and Proteſtants, Whether concupiſcence 
without conſent, be a fin or not. And here cometh he,as bold as blind , todetet- 
mine the difference, committing ſo many errours , and ſo groſle, in one ſhort deter- 
mination, that it is a ſhame to diſpute with him? thraſhing thoſe DoQoursſoundly , 
whom he profeſſeth to honour and adimire, not for ill will, but becauſe he never 
read them, He maintaineth that which the Romaniſts themſelves do deteſt, and 
would be aſhamed of: As firſt , That concuprſcence , without conſent , is noſin, 
contrary to all his much. admired Dofiours. Secondly , That there is no concypiſcence 
without conſent, contrary to both parties, which we uſe to call the taking away the ſub- 
je@ of the queſtion. Thirdly , That concupiſcence, with conſent , may be lawful , contra- 
ryto all men. Though the Church of Rome do not eſteem it to be properly a finne, 
yet they eltcem it a detect,8& not altogether lawful, even without conſent, much leſle 
with conſent, Fourthly, That concupiſcence makes not the ſin , but the unlawſulneſe 
of ſatisfying ſuch concupiſcence , or the deſigne to proſecute what be knoweth tobe unlawful. 


"Which laſt errours are ſo grofſe, that no man ever avowed them before himſelf, 


When luſt bath conceived , it bringeth forth ſin , that is, when a man hath conſented 
to the ſuggeſtion of his own Enſuality. Though he ſcorn the School-men, yet he 
ſhould do well to adviſe with his Do@ors , whom he profeſſeth to ad mire , be- 
fore he plunge himſelf again into ſuch a Whirly-pool. 

If I ſhould give over the well known terms of the rational or intellefual will, (0 
well grounded in nature ſo well warranted by the authority and praRiſe of all good 
Divinesand Philoſophers , to comply with his humour or diſtempered imaginations 
I ſhould right well deſerve a Bauble. The intelleQual appetite, and the ſenhitive appe- 
tite, are both appetites, and in the ſame man they both proceed from the ſame ſoul, 
but by divers faculties, the one by the intelletual, the other by the ſenſitive; And 
proceeding, from ſeveral faculties , they do differ as much as if they proceeded from 
ſeveral ſouls. The ſenſitive appetite is organical, the intelle&ual appetite 151nor- 


fenſitjve apPe- panical 3 The lenſitive appetite followeth the judgement of the ſenſes3 The inte! 


rire 


letual appetite followeth the judgement of the underſtanding : The ſenſitive ap” 
petite purſueth preſent, particular , corporal delights; The »intelletual appetite pur: 
ſueth that which is honeſt , that which is future , that which is univerſal that which 
is immortal and ſpiritual. The ſenfitive appetite is determined by the object. lt 
cannot chuſe but purſue that object which the ſenſes judge to be good, and flie that 


which the ſenſes judge to be evill. But the intellectual appetite is free to will, 
OT. 
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or nill, Or ſuſpend , and may rejc& that which the ſenſes fay robe good , and purluc 
that which the ſenſes judge to beevil, according tothe dictate of reaſon. 

Then to anſwer what he faith in particular. The appetite and the will are not al- 
wayes the ſame thing. Every will is an ?ppetite , but every appetite is not a will. In- 
deed inthe fame man , appetite and will is the fame thing. ( ſecluding natural ap- 
petite which concerneth not this queſtion ) but the ſenfitive appetite , and the in- 
eelleual appetite are not the ſame thing, tollowing ſeveral guides , purſuing ſeveral 
obje&ts, and being endowed with ſeveral priviledges. He demandeth whether ſer- 
ſual men and beaſts do not deliberate and chuſe one thing b-fore another ja the ſame nature 
that wiſe men doe ? Although he hath found out a bruitiſh kind of deliberation ; if we 
take the word in the right ſenſe , beaſts cannot deliberate. Senſual men may de- 
libzrate , but do not deliberate as they ought. And by conſequence beaſts a&t ne- 
ceſſarily , and cannot chuſe : Senſual men do chuſe, or may chuſe, but do notchuſe 
as they ought , nor as wiſe men do. He faith it cannot be ſaid of wills that one is ra- 
tional, another ſenſitive, Not very properly : but it may be ſaid of appetites , That 
one is rational , another ſenſitive. And why not a rational will, as well as a rational 
diſcourſe, The will ofa rational creature, rationally guided, is a rational will ; And 
ſo will be when we arcdcad and gon. 

He concludeth , If it be granted that deliberation is alwayes, (as it isnot ) there were 

x0 cauſe tocall men rational more than beaſts , for it is manifeſt by comtinnal experience , 
that beaſts do deliberate, Such a deliberation as he phancieth is not worth conten- 
ding for, good tor nothing but to be thrown to the- Dogs, or the Swine, An alternate 
imagination, alternate hope and feare , an alternate appetite. Here is an heap of alternates 
every one unlike another, and all of them as far diſtant from deliberation as reaſon 
is from ſenſe. Imagination is ſcated in the head, fear and hope in the heart : Appe- 
tite is neither the one nor the other, Yet this is all the deliberation, and all the rea- 
ſon which he attributcth to man 3 and he attributeth the ſame to bruit beaſts , but 
not at all times. If they ha4 this deliberation at all times there no were canſe to call men ra- 
tional more than beaſts, So the difference between a man and beaſt is this, That man 
or rather ſome men , are reaſonable Creatures at all times , thanks to their own in- 
duſtry : and bruit beaſts are reaſonable creatures at ſome times. If he had ſaid that 
ſome men are but reaſonable Creaturcs at ſome times, I ſhould rather have believed 
him for this diſcourſe. 

He is beholden to his Catachreſtical expreſſions, for all the reſt of his diſcourſe 
in this Scion, I take Liberty tobe a power of the rational ſoule , or of the free A- 
gent to chuſe or refuſe indifferently , upon deliberation. And he maketh liberty to 
be no more than the byas of a bowle, a ftrong inclination to one fide, affixed by 
deliberation. And by this abuſive expreſhon he thinketh to avoid the two arguments 
which were brought againtt him in this Section. 


= 


Not the ſame 
thing, 


His deliberas 
rion 1s no de- 


liberation- 


The former argument was this, It every Agent be neceſlitated toa& what it doth Mis Liberty 
act by extrinſcal cauſcs , then he is no more free before deliberation , than after, 29 true liber; 


which is demonſtratively true of true liberty, but applying it to his new-fangled 
acception of liberty 3 He anſ' wereth He is more free , but he is no leſſe neceſſitated. Yet 
withal he confefſeth that he is neceſfitated to deliberate as he doth , and to will as he 
doth 3 That is to ſay, He is necethtate to be free. This is a freedom of a free ſtone, 
not of a free man. Ifthis be all the freedom which a man hath., we muſt bid adieu 
to all election. Then there is neither freedome of our will ,nor of our aRtivuns, more 
than an inclination extrinſecally necefhitatedA.nd then all thoſe abſardities which he 
hath ſought ſo carctully to avoid,tumble upon his head thick and threefold 

The ſecond argument was this, Deliberation doth prodyce no new extrinſecal im- 
pediment , therctore either the Agent isfree after deliberation, or he was no: free 
before, He anſwereth, That be cannot perceive atty more force of inference in theſe 
words , then of ſo many words put together at adventure , I wonder at his dulneſſe, He 
defineth liberty tobe an abſence of extrinſecal impediments. If this detinicion be true, 
then whereſover there is the ſame abſence of gxtrinſecal impediments, there is the 
{ame liberty. But ifdeliberation produce no new extrinſecal impediments , there 
is the ame abſcnceot extrinſecal impediments , after deliberation which was before 
Therefore upon his grounds thcre is the (ame l:berty after deliberation which was bes 
fore, What, 
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What he telleth of thoughts that ariſe in bim that deliberateth , is nothing to the 

purpoſe , The laſt judgment is more than bare thoughts. . But this maketh but, ag 
intrinſecal deeermination, and a necethiry upon ſuppoſition , not an extrinſecy] 
determination ,and an antecedent neceltity, of which the quettion is between him 
and me. Aman cannot have liberty to do or not 20 do , that which at the ſame time is 4). 
ready done. But a man may do that which he doth freely from all antecedent ncce. 
lticy, and necellity upon ſuppoſition is not deſtructive to Liberty. He prophancth the, 
name of God, who maketh him to be corporal and divifible,to be compoundeg & 
ſubſtance and accidents, tobe mutable, and to aquire and loſe daily; not he who arpu- 
cth ſoberly and ſubmitſvely from the attributes or works of God. 
He hath given a proof lately of his Theology, now he pretendeth to ſhew his 5kil 
in Logick and philoſophy. He needeth not to tell us that he acquircd his knowledge 
by his own meditation , he is ſo Long fumbling and ſpelling of every word, Jn the 
tirſt place he giveth us the definition of a definition. A right definition is that, ( what 2 
a right definition without a Genus ? ) which determineth the ſignification of the wird 
defined. This definition argeeth as much to a Lexicon , as to 2 detinition. By his 
leave , a right definitition is an explication of the thing, detined by the cfſential terms 
thoſe are the Geuxs and the difference, 

His definition is buta poor deſcription. He conteſſeth , That the rule is good is 
defining to uſe firſt ſome general terme , and ben 10 reſtrain the ſignification thereof , &c. 
He is but learning fo ſpell in Logick , and yet is already cenſuring. It is nomarvd 
if he never thrive of the trade. It is not oncly good, but a neceſſary rule , that is 
every prefe& definition there be two notions3 the one more common , whereinthe 
thing defined doth agree with other things, the other more diſtinct , Wherein it 
differs from all other things. This was Plato's doQtrine, and Ariſiotles and reces 
ved by all Logicians ever lince 3 and now he taketh upon him to be Judge of it, as 
Midas judged of Apollo*s mulick, 

He diſlikes the termes, Genus and difference, as t00 obſcure for Engliſh Readers, 
and fitter for Shoolemen,*comprehending all Logicians old and new under thename of 
SchouolImen.Then why doth he himſelf uſe the term of Logick and not rather witcheraft, 
or definition, and not rather declaring ? The vulgar Reader will underltand his general 
zerm. no better than genws,nor his new reſtraint,better than the old difference, but be rea- 
dy to miſtake his reſtraint of a general term, tor the impriſonment of ſomeCommanderia 
chief; But thus it muſt be done} firſt to render the people more benevolent to a man 
who ſtudicth nothing but their cdification , and then to hide his own ignorance. 

He pleadeth , That ſome words areſo general , that they cannot admit a more general. 
Yea, hath he found out that with his meditation ? Every freſhman in the Univerſity 
could have told him that,and much more, That omne quod perfele definitur et ſpecies 
He ſayeth. Tſhall give him leave to cite ſome paſſages out of bis book, de corpore; And 


. he ſhall give me leaveto fleight them and let them alone, If he will admit of hw 


mane authority, I am ready to bury him and his delliny in an heap of authoritics. 
But for his ownauthority , Idonot eſteem it ( more than he produceth reaſon ) the 
value of a deafe nut. 

At length he hath found us out a Genws and a difference in his definition of liber- 
ty ,- but that Lam ſuch a beetle thatI cannot ſee them. His genus is abſence of impe- 
diments to attion.Let him peruſe all the tables of the predicaments and predicables,and 
if hefind any ſuch genus there ,cither ſummum or ſubalternum , he ſhall be my great 
Apollo.To make a Genus ofa privation, that is an abſence, nay an abſence of impediments, 
was never heard of before unleſſe it be true in this cauſe bins venena juvant, unleſſe rwo 
privatives make one poſitive & two negatives one affirmative.His difference or reſtridt- 
on is worle , if worſe may be, not contained in the nature of the Agent. So the eſſential 
difference is a negative alſo. His liberty muſt needs be arare Jewe), which contilteth 
altogether of negative 

He chargeth me , That Irequire the matter and the form of the thing in the definition, 
but matter is a corporeal ſubſtance , andcannot be part of a definition. Whegnloever he 
medleth with theſe things , he doth But ſhew his weakneſſe 3 It werebetter for hin: 
to let them alone. I do not ſay that genus and materia areall one 3 But fay that 
genus hath a great analogy with the firlt matter, and ſo may be materia anat gies whici 
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Porphyry upon the predicables might have taught him. The firlt matter is inde- 
terminate to any form, ſo is the Genus ro any difference 3 The matter is luſceptible 
of oppolit forms, fo 1s the Genus of oppoſit differences. His reaſon that marter is 
corporeal, is as filly as his exception, and ſheweth what a novice he is in Logick. 
There is intelligible matter , as well as ſenſible. As three Lines are the matter of F 
triangle , and three propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm. 
He telleth us contidently , That & very abſence is as real as a very faculty. 

If he toldit twice ſo confidently , we could not believe it , that a privation which 
nothing, and out of all predicaments , ſhould be as real as a quality, Potential 
qualities ought to be defined by their efficients and proper as, not by privations. 
But faith he, What if the word (defined) do ſignifie abſence or negation ? Then it can- 
not be defined , but onely deſcribed. And this deſcription mult not be by heaping 
together more negatives or privations , but by mentioning the habits or powers 
whereof they are privations, What is this to Liberty which is a putential quality? 


I urged that by his detinition of Liberty, a ftone is free to aſcend into the By his defini- 
air, becauſe thereisno outward impediment to hinder it. He anſwered , That the ©0na ſrone is 


fone is ſtopped by extern] impediments , otherwiſe it would either go upwards eternally , 
or it muſt (top it ſelf but it doth not aſcend eternally, and T have confeſſed that nothing 


can move it ſelf , And therefore be doubts nor but T will confeſs that nothing can ſtop it ſelf. 


Firſt his memory is very ſlippery. I never faid chat nothing can move it ſelf : But 
if that will do him any good , I have often ſaid the contrary. Secondly , he doth 
but flatter himſelf with vain hopes to think , that I will ſay nothing can ſtop it (elf. 
Although there were no reſiſtance in the air ,, when the Caſters force is ceaſed , the 
weight of the [tone alone is ſuffhcient to ſtop it. Thirdly , there have been thoſe 
who have thought themſelves as good Philoſophers as he, who affirmed that the (tone 
did find no rcliftance in the air, but was driven forwards by the following air, to- 
wards rhe air before it to prevent a vacuum: That is far from retifttance. Fourthly, 
Why might not. I ſay as well , that upon his grounds, a ſtone is free to aſcend into 
the air , becauſe there is no outward impediment to hinder it, as he might ſay , 
that the Water is free to aſcend up the channel ; Men never ſay that the water want- 
eh Liberty to aſcend, but power, Yet the Water hath greater impediment to aſcend 
upthe Channel, than the ſtone hath to aſcend in the air, Latily , this is without 
all doubt , that though a ſtone be not capable of moral Liberty , yerif Liberty 
were ſuch a thing, as he imagineth 3 by his detinition , a ſtone hath as much Liberty 
to aſcend up the air , contrary to its natural appetite, as it hath to deſcend down- 
wards according, to its natural appetite , there being no extrinſecal! impediments in 
the one motion more than in the ®ther, the air being more eaſily , or at leaſt as 
eafily driven upwards as downwards, Yet the (tone ftoppeth in its aſcent , but not 
in its deſcent ſexcept it be accidentally) until it cometo the carth. 

To the reſt of this Section he maketh an eaſie reply, That I talk ſo abſardly of the 
current of Rivers, and of the motion of the Seas , and of the weight of Water, that it 
cannot be correfted otherwiſe than by blotting it all out. He mittaketh but one word. It 
ſhould have becn,[t cannot be anſwered by him otherwiſe than by blotting it all our. 

Alchough his Paradoxes be contrary to the opinion of. the whole World., yet 
n theſe five Laſt SeAions he hath not brought one argument to prove them, but 
onely explained his meaning , as ithis own authority were proot ſufficient, Now 


at Laſt he bringeth two filly arguments, The hrlt is this. Nothing taketh beginning Beginning of 
from it ſelf ; Therefore the will rakgth not beginning from it (elf , but from ſomething with- motnon from 
out it ſelf. T anſwercd by diſtioguiſhing a beginning, into a beginning of being , the mov*r+ 


and a beginning of working or action. Nocreature taketh its beginning of being 
from it (elf, becauſe the being of all creatures is a participated being, derived from 
the infinite and original being of God , in whom we Live and move and have our 
being. But if he underſtand a beginning of action , it is a groſs errour to (ay, that 
nothing hath a beginning cf its own actions or operarions within itſelf. This is- 
all I aid , and this I ſaid conſtantly. Then how uningeauouſly did he charge me 
in the Laſt Setion to have confeſſed , That nothing can move it ſelf ? and'in this Se- 
Qion accuſe me of contradiction, for ſaying , That when a ſtone defcendeth , tl e 
beginning of its motion is intrinſecal, Now to aſtifie himſelt, he ſaith, that from 
GE8EBES this 
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this which I did ſay , That finite things cannot he produced by themſelves , be cay «©n. 
clude that the a of willing is not produced by the faculty of willing, 1f he could do a; 
much as he faith , yet it was not ingenuouſly done , to ftign that 1 had cofeſſeg all 
that which he thinketh he can prove , and that I contradicted my ſelf, when 1 con. 
tradicted his Conclufions, But let us ſee how he goeth about to prove it, He th, 
hath the faculty of willmg , bath the faculty of willing ſomething in particular. Jn good 
time, This looketh not.like a demonſtration. But let that paſs 3 And at the ſame 
time be hath the faculty of nilling the ſame. How , two faculties , the one of willin 
the other of nilling ? Hola. He hath but one faculty , and that is a faculty of wil. 
ling or nilling ſomething in particular , not of willing and nilling. He proceedeth 
If therefore the faculty of willing be the cauſe he willeth any thing whatſoever , for the 
Jame reaſon the faculty of nilling will be the cauſe at the ſame time of niling it; and» e 
ſhall will and nill the ſame thing at the ſame time , which is abſurd. 1 deny his conſc- 
quence. It doth not follow, that becauſe the Agent hath power to will or nill in- 
differently , therefore he hath power to will and nill contradictorily, He may 
chuſc indifferently, whether he will write or not, but he cannot chuſe both to 
writcand not to write. at the fame time contradiQorily. It doth not follow, that 
becauſc the Agent hath power to will or nill indifferently , before he do aRually &i- 
ther will or nill, therefore when he. doth will actually, he hath power to nill at 
the ſame time. Hath he forgotten that old fooliſh rule, Whatſoever is, when it is, 
is necclarily (o as it is? How often muſt I tell him, that in the place of an abſo- 
lute antecedent necetlity , he ſeeketh to obtrude upon us hypothetical neceſſity ? 

He proceedeth, It ſeems the Biſhop had forgotten , that matter and power are indifee- 
rent t0 contrary forms and contrary atts, No , I had not forgotten it , but he had tor- 
gotten it: To ſay that the matter is indifferent to contrary forms , and yet neceſlita- 
ted antecedently to one form, or that power is indifferent to contrary ads, and yet 
necellitated antecedently to one a@ , is a ratling contradition. He faith , That 
is ſomewhat beſides the matter that determineth to a certain form , and ſomething beſides 
the power that produceth a certain aA. only acknowledge it, and it is the piece offenſe 
that is inthis Scion, I made this objeRion to my ſelf in my defence, and anſwer- 
ed it in theſe words. 

YetI do not deny that there are other beginnings of human ations , which do 
concur with the Will ; ſome outward, as the firſt cauſe by gencral influence, which 
is evcrmore requiſite , Angels or men by perſwading , evil Spirits by tempting , the 
obje& or end by its appctibility z ſome inward, as the underſtanding by direing ; 
ſo paſlions and acquired habits. But I deny that any of thcſe do neceflitate or can 
neceflitate the will of man by determining & Phyſically to one, except God 
alone , who doth it rarely in extraordinary caſes 3 and where there is no antecedent 
determination to one , there is no abſolute neceſfity, but true Liberty. 

Where he maketh,the beginning of motion in a ſtone thrown downwards, and a ſtone de- 
Jeending downwards,to be both in the ſtone; it is but a poor trifling homonymy,as the molt 
part of hisTreatiſe is. The beginning of motion in a ſtone aſcending is in the ſtone ſub- 


* jectively but not effectively, becauſe that motion proccedeth not from the form of the 


Neceſlary cau- 
ſes do not al" 
ways a& ne- 
ceſſarily. 


ſtone. But in the deſcent ofthe ſtone, the beginning of motion is both ſubjeRively and 
cfeRively in the ſtone, And what hetelleth us of 2 former motion in the ambient body, 
air or water , to make the ſtone deſcend, is needleſs and fruſtrancous. Let him but 
withdraw rhe pin that holdeth the ſlate upon the houſe againſt its Natural inclinati- 
on, and he ſhall ſee preſently there needeth no motion in the ambient body to make 
the ſtone drop down. 

He adviſcth me to conſider with what grace Tcan ſay , that neceſſary cauſes do not al- 
ways produce their effefts , except thoſe effelis be alſ» neceſſarily produced. Rather 1ct him 
conſider with what Grace he can miſrecite that which 1 ſay.by leaving out the word 
neceſſary. 1 ſaid neceſſary cauſes do not always produce neceſſary effeAs3 and I can 
ſay that with better Grace than he can deny it. When neceſſary Agents and free 
Agcnts are conjoyrit in the production of the ſame effet , the effect is not 
antccedently neceſſary, 1 gave him an inſtance. Protagoras writ a Book againlt 
the Gods, de diis utrim ſins utrum non ſint nibil babeo dicere, The Senate m__—_ his 
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555k to be burned tor it. Although the tire be a neccifary agent, yet becauſe the 
&-nators were free Agents , the burning ot his book was nor antecedently necel- 


hens I ay that the will is not a necefſary cauſe of what it willeth in particular 
ations, He inferreth , That there are no univerſal ations , and if it be nota neceſſary 
cauſe of particular afions \ it s the neceſſary cauſe of no ations, And again, be world 
be glad t0 have me ſet down what voluntary adtions ( not particular ) thoſe are which are 
neceſſitated. It is ſcarcely poihible tor a man to expreſs himſelf more clearly than I 
did , butclearly or unclearly , all is one to him ,. who is diſpoſed to cavil. 1 did 
not oppoſe particular atts to univerſal acts, but to a collection of all voluntary 
ts in general , qua tales,, as they are voluntary, It is neceſſary , that all acts ge- 
nerally which proceed from the Will, ſhould be voluntary 3 and fo the Will is a 
neceſſary cauſe of voluntary acts, that is, of the voluntarineſs of them, But the 
will is not a neceſſary cauſe of the particular acts themſelves. As upon-ſuppoſition 
that a man being Willing to Write,it is necefſary that his Writing be voluntary,becauſe 
he willeth it: But put the caſe without any ſuppolition, and it-is not neceſſary that 
he ſhould Write, or that he ſhould Will to Write, becauſe it was in his own pow- 
er, whether he would Write or not, So the voluntarineſs of all ads in gene- 
ral, proceeding from the Will, is neceſſary , but the a&ts themſelves were not 
neceſſary before the free Agent had determined himſelf ; and then but upon ſuppoſi- 
tion, 

His excepting _— theſe common expreſſions , The will willeth, or the will may 
tither will or ſuſpend its als , is but (ecking ofa knot in a bulruſh. It is all one , whes 
ther one ſay the will willeth , ; or the man willeth , or the will may wil! or ſxfpend its aft, 
or the man may wilior ſuſpend bis atts, Scaliger (aith that volo welle is a proper ſpeech , 
Iwill will, and received by the common conſent ot all nations. If he had any thing 
of moment to inſert into his Animadverſions , he would not make uſe of ſuch Lep- 
tologies. Canting is not chargeable uponhim, who uſeth common and known 
terms of Art , but upon hin who deviſeth new terms , as Canters do, which die 
with their inventors. He asketh, How can be that willeth at the ſame time ſuſpend bis 
zl ? Rather why doth he inſert into his demand at the ſame time. 1t is enough to 
Liberty , it he that Willeth could have ſuſpended his Will. All this anſwer of mine 
to his ſecond argument was illuſtrated by the inſtance of the ele&ion of a Pope, to 
which he oppaſeth nothing but Jt way be , and it doth not follow, and I would be glad 
to know by what arguments he can prove that the eleftion was not neceſſitated. I\have 
done it ſutfhiciently all over in this Treatiſe, I am now anſwering to what he pro- 
duceth, not-proving. It he have any thing to demand, Let him go to the Cardinals , 
and inquire of them , whether they be ſuch fools , to keep ſuch a deal of needleſs 


llir, if they were antecedently necellitated to chooſe one certain man Pope, and no 
other, 


Caſtigationt- 


I joyn theſe two Sections*together , becauſe they concern one and the ſame thing: of the 4ni- 
Namely , Whether every ſufficient cauſe do neceſſarily effect whatſoever it is ſuffici- madverſions 
ent for : or which is the ſame in effect , Whether a free Agent , when all things are Num. 31.6 
preſent which are needful to produce an ctfect, can, nevertheleſs , not produce it. Numb. 32. 


Which queſtion may be underſtood two ways, cither inclufively , or exclulively 


ther including and comprehending the Will of the Agent , under the notion of T2 forrs of 


luficiency, and among things requilite to the producing ofthe effect 3 ſo as the cauſe 
5 not reputed to be ſuthcient , except it have both ability and will to produce the 
fect, and ſo as both requiſite power , and requiſite will , do concur 3 and then 
there is no queltion but the effect will infallibly follow, poſit cauſi ponitura effe@tus 3 
or elſe it may be underitood exclufively , not comprehending the will under the no- 
tion of ſufficiency , orpot reckoning it among the neceſſary requiſites to the produ- 
ction of theeffect; fo as the Agent is ſuppoſed to havepower and ability to produce 
the effect , but no will. And then itis asinfa!libly true on the other fide, that the 
effect cannot be produced, Thus far this quettion is a meer Logomachy or conten- 
tion about words , without any real difference. And T. H. doth but abuſehis 
Readers, to keep a jangling and a liir about nothing. 
But in truth the water ſtopeth not here. If he ſhould ſpeak to the purpoſe , he 
Ggggg2 ſhould 


ſufficiency. 
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ſhould leave theſe ſhallows. It the will of the tree Agent be included under there. 
tion of ſufficiency , and comprechended among thoſe things which are requiſite to the 


' production of the effect , ſo as both ſutficient ability , and ſufficient will » AIC TEQuired 


tothe making a ſufticient cauſe, Then it comethto be conſidercd in the ſecond Place 
whether the in will things extcraal be under God, in power and diſpoſition cf the 
free Agent himfelt , which is the common opinion of all men , who underitand 
themſelves. And thenthe production of theeffect is onely neceffary hypothericai!y 
or upon ſuppoſition , that the free Agentis willing, Or elſe , Whether the will 
the tree Agent be not in his own power and diſpolition, but determined antccedent!y 
by extrinſecal cauſes , which is the paradoxical opinion of T. H. and then ti pr 
duQion of the ctfect is , abſolutely, and antecedently , neceſſary. 

So ſtill the queſtion is where it was, and all his buſtling about ſufficiency and 
efficiency, and deticiency is but labour in vain. It he would have ſpoken any thin 
atall to the purpoſe, he thould have attempted to prove, that every ſufficient cau(g 
( excluding the will ) that is , every cauſe which hath ſuthcient power and ability, 
doth neceſſarily produce whatloevet it is able to produce, though the Apent be un. 
willing to produce it ; or that the will of the Agent is not in his own power and dif. 
poſition. We expe proofs, not words, But thishe could not do, for he him(e! 
in this very Treatiſe , hath ſeveral times diſtinguiſhed between liberty and power 
eclling us that a fick man hath liberty to go , but wanteth power 3 And that a man 
who 15 bound hath power to go, but wanteth liberty . Ithe that4s bound hath 
power to go then hehath ſufficient power to go, for unſufficient power cannot pro- 
duce the cfte&.. And ſo by his own confelſion an Agent may have ſufficient power 
and yet cannot neceſſarily , nor yet pothbly , produce the effe&.. 

I urged, That God is ſufficient to produee many Worlds , but he doth not pro- 
ducethem 3 therefore a ſufhcient caule doth not neceſſarily produce all thoſe cles 
which it is ſufficicnt to produce. He an{wereth, That the meaning is that God i ſuffcientt 
produce them if he will. Doth he not ſee that it followeth incuitably from hence, That 
there may be a ſufficient cauſe without will ? Doth he not ſee likewiſe trom hence 
plainly , that for thoſe things which are within the power of man, he is ſufficient 
alſo to produce them if he will. So (till he would obtrude a necelfity of ſuppoſition 
F a man will, for anabſolute neceſſity. That which is but neceſſary conditionally 
If a man will, is not neceſſary abſoultely. And he confeſſeth that without thi ſup- 
poſition , If be will , a man is not ſufficient to produce any voluntary attion. 

I added other inttances, as this , That the pallion of Chrit is a ſuthcient ranſom 
for all mankind, and fo is acknowledged by all Chriſtians, yet all mankind ſhall not 
be ſaved by virtue of his patlion , therefore there may be a ſufficient cauſe without 
production of the effeF. This is the Language otholy Scripture , Which of you in- 
tending to build a Tower , ſitte:h not down firſt and counteth the coſt , whether he have ( 

ſufficient ) to finiſh it? That is, as our Saviour expoundeth himſelf in the next verle, 
whether he be able to finiſh it. So St.Pawl, SaithIho is ſufficient for theſe things ? that 
is, who is able for theſe things ? when God faith, What could I hav? done more for 
my vineyard , that T have not done? God hath given them ſufficient means , and could 
have given them more, if they had been more capable; but becauſe they were wan- 
ting to themſelves , theſe ſufficient means were not efficacious. T looked for grapes, 
ſaith God 3 Row could God look for grapes, if he had not given them ſufhcient 
meanes to bring forth grapes? yet theſe ſufficient means were not cthcaci- 
ous. 

Theſe things being premiſed , do anſwer whatſoever he ſaith 5 as this, The Bi- 
ſhop thinks two Horſes may be ſufficient to draw a Coach , though they will not draw , Kc. 
L ſay they may be ſufficient in point of power and ability, though they will not draw- 
Many men have ſufficient power todo what they willnot do. And if the produ- 
ion of the effe& do depend upon their wills , or upon their contingent and uncer- 
tain endeavours. oriftheir ſufficiency be but conditional, as he makethit , if they 
be not lame or reſty , then the production of the effe& is free .or contingent , iN 
cannot be antecedently neceſſary. For other wiſe all theſe conditions and ſuppolitions 
are vain. | 

- Where he chargeth me to ſay, That the cauſe of a Monſter is unſufficient to produce = 
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fer he doth me wrong, and himſelf more. I never faid any ſuch thing, I hope "as 


may have leave to ſpeak to him in his own words. I muſt take it for anuntruth, untill 
be cite the place , where I haveſaid ſo. I have ſaid, and 1 do fay, That the cauſe or 
1 Monſter was unſufficient to produce a man, which nature and the tree Agent in- 
rended , bat it was ſuthcient to produce a Monlter , otherwiſe a Monſter had not 
been produced. When an Agent doth not produce what he and nature intend 3 but 
produceth a Monſter inttead of a Man , it is proof enough of his inſufficiency to pro- 
duce what he ſhonld, and would have produced , it he could. Where he addeth, 
That that which is ſufficient to produce a Monſter , is not therefore to be called an inſuffici- 
ent curſe to produce a Man , no more than that which is ſufficient to produce a man, i4 to be 
called an inſufficient cauſe to produce a Monſter , is cven as good lenſe , as it a man 
ſhould fay , He who hath skill ſuthcient to hit the white , is inlufficient to miſſe the 
white. 

He pretendeth that ſenſws diviſus, and compoſitus is nonſenſe 3 ( though they be Lo- 
gical terms of Art ) and what I ſay of the power of the will to forbear willing , or the 
dominion of the Will over its own atts , or the power of the Willin afiu primo , he faith 
are as Wild words , as ever were ſpoken within the walls of Bedlam , though they be 
as fad truths as the founders of Bedlamthemſelves could have uttered. And the 
Authors whouſed them , the greatelt Witts of the World , and ſo many , that ten 
Redlams could not hold them. But it may be he would have the Scene changed, and 
have the Wiſeſt ſort of men. thruſt into Bedlam, that he might vent his Paradoxes 
more freely. Sv Feſtwaccuſed St. Paul of madneſs, Paul Paxl, much Learning hath 
made thee mad. 

In the definition of a free agent , which when all things needfu! to the produGtiou of 
the efſett are preſent, can nevertheleſ{ not produce it. They underſtood all things need- 
ful in point of abilicy, not Will, he telleth us gravely , That a and power differ 
in nothing but in this , that the former ſignifieth the time preſent , the latter the time to 

come, As if he ſhould tell us, That the cauſe and the effect difter nothing , 
but that the effect lignificth the time preſent, and the cauſe the time to come. 

Laſtly he ſaith, That exceptIhew bim the place where be ſhuffed out effetis producible and 
thruſt into thcir places effefts produced,he will takg it for anuntruth. To content him Iſhall do 
it readily, without ſearching far for it. My words were theſe,| The queſtion is whether 
effetts producible,be tree from neceſſity, He ſhuffles out effefs prodxcible and thruſts in 
their places,cfles produced) Now that he doth this , I prove out of his own words 
in the Section proceding, Hence it is manifeſt 0 that whatſoever is produced , 
u produced neceſſarily: For whatſoever is produced, bath bad a ſufficient cauſe to 
produce it , or elſe it had not been. Let the Reader Judge ithe have not here ſhutfled 
effe&s producible out of the queſtion, and thruſt into their places effe&ts produced; 
The queſtion is whether cftes producible be neceſſarily produced 3 He concludeth 
in the place of the contradictory , that effets actually produced are neceſlary. 

He faith, That to define what ſpontaneity , Deliberation , Will, Propenſion, Appetite, 


other proof offered , but every mans own experience and memory , what he meaneth by 


lar imaginations to be ſo many definitions or demonſirations?He hath one conception 
of Spontaneity , of deliberation , of free Agent of Liberty, I have another. My 
conception doth not prove my opinion to be true , nor his conception prove his opi» 
nion to be true 3 but our conceptions being contrary , it proveth either his, or mine, 
or both to be falſe. Truth is a conformity, or congruity of the conceptions of the 
mind with the things themſelves, which are without the mind, and: of the exteriour 
ſpeech as the ſign , with the things and conceptions, as the things ſignified. So 
there is a threefold truth 3 the firſt is objeive in the things themſelves; The ſecond 
15 conformative in the conceptions of the mind 3 The third is fignative or ſignifcative 
in ſpeech or writing. It is a good procqgding to prove the truth of the inward 
conceptions of the mind, from their conformity with the things themſelvesz but 

it 
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a free Agent , and Liberty is, and to prove that they are well defined ,, there can be no _ 

ſuch words, 1 do readily believe all this to be true, in order to his own opinions 3 mag _ 

That there neitheris , nor can be any proof of them but imagination. But his rea- our nd _ 
ſon was ſhot at random 3 For definitions being the beginning of all demonſtration, can- ons are not 


not themſelves be demonſtrated, that is proved to another man.Doth he take all his particu- C— 
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Caſtigations of TOME II 
it is vain and ridiculous to prove the truth of things fron their agreement, with the 
conceptions of my mind or his mind. The Clocks may differ, but the courſe of the 

Sun is certain. A mans words may not agree with his thoughts, nor his thoughts 
agree withthe things themſelves. ; 

But I commend his prudenc: in this, and in this onely , that he hath choſen out 
a way of proof, that cannot be confuted without his own conſent, becauſe no man 
knoweth another mans inward conceptions but himſelf. And the better to ſecure him- | 
ſelf,he maketh his ExgliſþReader judge of Latin words and his ignorant Readers judge 
of words ofArt, Theſe are the fitteſtJudges for his purpoſe.But what if the terms beob- 
ſcure?He anſwereth, If the words be unuſual gbe way muſt be to makg the definition of their 
fignification by mutwal conſent. What mutual conſent? The fignitication of theſe words 
| wasſetled by the univerſal conſent and cuſtomzAnd muſt they be unſetled again,cofa- 
tisfhe the humour of every odd paradoxical perſon, who could find no way toget him- 
ſelf reputation, but by blondering all things? he telleth us that tbe Sthool-men uſe nat 
20 argue by rule , but as Fencers uſe t0 handle weapons by quickneſs of the hand and eye , 
The poor Schoolmen cannot rett quietly in their Graves for him , but he isſtill per- 
ſecuting their aſhes , becauſe they durſt preſume to ſoar a pitch above his capacity, 
The School-men were the moſt exa@ obſervers of rules in the whole World , as it 
they had been compoſed altogether of rules. But they obſerved not his rule, that 
whatſoever any man imagineth a word to be, that it is. Much good may his Le- 
sbian rale do him , which he may bend this way or that way at his Jn 
juſt ſuch another rule as the Pariſh Clerks rule of the time , who pre 
before a dyal , becauſe he ſet it according to his own imagination. 

He asketh me ( for he is much better at making knots than looſing them ) what 
I will anſwer. if be ſhall ack, me how I will judge of the cauſes of things , whereof Thave no 
idea or conception in mine own mind? As if there were no mean , but cither 2 man 
muſt want all inward notions and conceptions, or elſe he muſt make his own ima- 
ginations to be the touchſione of truth, Nulls lux and nimia Inx , no Light , and 
too much Light , are both enemies to the ſight. So to take away all inward con 
ceptions: and to ground the true being, and nature ofthings upon our infallible con- 
ceptions , are both enemies to the truth. 

Albeit , He dare ſay ( as he is bold enough, whileſt the danger is but in words ) 
that it one ſhould ask an ordinary perſon whether our Antipodcs ſhould have their 
heads upwardsor downwards , they would tell bim as ſignificantly as any Scholar , 
that their heads were upwards , becauſe they are towards Heaven , And that when they 
ſay there is no body in that room , they mean no mere but there is no body that can be 
ſeen , Or when they ſay that veſſel is empty , they do apprebend it to be full of air: 
Yet neicher I , nor theſe ordinary perſons themſelves do believe him. How ſhould 
they apprehend ſuch things rightly , until they be better informed both of the figure 
of the-earth , and the nature of the air, than they are by their ſenſes. He faith, 
The queſtion is not , Whether ſuch and ſuch Tenets be true , but whether ſuch and ſuch 
words can be well defined, without thinking on the things they ſignifie ? 1 ſhould be glad 
to find him once ſtaring of a queſtion truly, The queſtion is not whether ſuch and 
ſuch words can be well defined without thinking on the things they fignihez but 
whether every thought or every imagination of every odd fantaſtick per{on , or of 
the common yw_— , be a right determination of the true ſenſe , and fignification 
of every word. They who do not underſtand the diſtin& natures of things ſignified, 
cannot underltand the right ſignifications of words, which are but ſigns of things. 

Right diſcipline or Learning and good inſtruftion , doth not only exable « man 
to reaſon truly in more numerous or various matters , but to reaſon more truly and cx- 
atly in all matters. Yes, even in thoſe things which we have Learned from our 
own ſenſes and memories. As I ſhewed him before in the inſtance of the Sun, 
which ſenſe judgeth to be no greater than a ball , but Learning aud reaſon do con- 
vince us that jt is many times greater than the Globe of the Earth. If he will not 
admit this to be matter of fat , Let him try if he can perſwade us that it is a matter 
of right. A mans ſenſe and memory doth teach him, that the Lightening 
is long done before the thunderclap begin, bnt being better inftruQed we knoW 
it to beotherwiſe, In vain were ſo many rules and precepts in Logick, if =_ 
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did not teach us to reaſon better , as well as to reaſon in more numerous and vari- 
ous matters. : 

He ifveigheth againſt Impoſtors as bad maſters, deceivers or deceived , that teach 
for truth all that which hath been difiated to them by their own intereſt ; and doth not fee 
or will not ſee , that no man is ſo much concerned in this reprchenſfion as hini{ſUF , 
who without theſe Paradoxes had continued ſtill a cypher and lignified nothing. 
If there be any changlings , it is no other than himſelf, not by any inchantment of 
words not underſtood , but by his own overweening and vain-glorious conceits. He 
reciteth it as a ſaying of mine that | matter of fa& is not verited by ſenſe and me- 
mory , but by arguments. ] I never ſaid ſs, And wntil be produce my words, I mutt 
put it into the Catalogue of his untruths. Neither did I, nor any Schoolman ever 
fay , that the teſtimony of a Witnels is the onely verifier of matter of fat, or that 
it doth conſiſt in ſenſe and memory,or that it doth not conſiſt in arguments and Syl- 
logiſms. Thele are his own colleions and conſequences, which hang together 
like ropes of Sand. | 

He asketh , How can an unlearned man be brought to think, the words be ſpeaky ought 
10 ſignifie , when be ſpeakg ſincerely , any thing elſe but that which he bimſelf meaneth by 
them?Right,he cannot be brought to think that they do (ignifie otherwiſe than they 
doſignitie. But although he meant never fo fincerely, he may be brought to think 
that the ſignification by him uſed was improper , and that which he faid according, 
to the right ſenſe of the words was untrue. As a man might ſay ſincerely enough , 
that Water is moitter or more humid than air , by the ſeeming; warrant of his ſenſe. 

And yet upon better inſtruction reform his judgment, and acknowledge that then 
hedid not un lerſtand truly what moiſt or humid did fignifie; 

To that which I urged , That to love any thing and to thinkit good , is not the Jame 
thing ; He anſwereth no more but this , That be doth zot think ſo: As if he were 
ſome oracle af truth , or ſome great Lawyer declaring his opinion to his poor igno- 
rant Clients. Let him reſerve his thoughts for his credulous Schollars. His next 
miſtake is much worſe, This was but in a word , but that is in a thing , Eternity. 
He would have his Reader believe , that ſome body holdeth , That Eternity is this 
preſent inſtant of time And that the next inſtant is Eternity after this : and conſequent- 


ly, that there are as many eternities as there be inſtants in time. He doth but dream is gro mi. 
waking. Surely never any man fince the beginning of the World did hold any part takes about 
of this. That Eternity ſhould be a part of time ; Time is but the meaſure of mo- ©uity. 


tion , eternity was before motion. Time ſuccteding doth repair the Lofles of time 
paſſing. But God who is infinite can acquire nothing , can looſe nothing. Sup- 
poſe a body to be infinite aQually , it could have no middle, no extremities but 
every point of it ſhould be a center. So in the infinite Eternity of God , there can 
be no extremities cf paſt or to come , but a preſent interminable poſſeſhon of Life. 
His ignorance is his beſt plea. Let him Learn to cite his Adverfaries ſayings more 
ingenuouſly , or hold his peace for ever , and keep his Paradoxes to himſelt, And 
not ſhew himſelf like the Athenians, who being well beaten by the Cretians, and 
having no other way to revenge themſelves, invented feigned ſtories of Bulls and 
Minotaures. 

Being taken tripping, in an apparent contradiction about Spontaneity , making it 
to be conſiderate proceeding, and inconſiderate proceeding , or nothing , he hath no 
more mind to meddle with it , but quitteth his hands of it in theſe terms. Ir is #9 
Engliſh, But let it ſignifie what it will , provided it be intelligible , it would make againſt 
me. Had not this man need to have credulous Readers, who before he knoweth 
what the word ſignifieth , knoweth by inſtintthat it would make againtt me. Juſt 
like that Mountebanck , who having madea Long Oration to his hearers of the rare 
virtues of a feather , which he athrmed to have dropt from the Wins of Michaelthe 
Archangel 3 and the feather being ſtolen from under his fleeve out of drollery, and 
a cinder put in the place of it, to try his humor , he went on confidently with his 
diſcourſe 3 telling them that though it was not the feather which he had mentioned, 
yet it was one of the coles which St. Lawrence was broiled with , and hid all thoſe 
virtues which he had formerly aſcribed to the feather. So whether Spontaneity bc 
a feather or a cole, it hath fill the ſame virtue. ' And if it be any thing it would makg 
egainfi 
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What is his, 
deliberation. 


Man is free [to 
w1ll.,or he is 
not free to do. 


He maketh a 
ſtone as free 

to aſcend as 

deſcend- 


againſt me. It it be all one to conſider of the fitteſt means to obtain a deſired end 0, 
obje&, and conſider of the good and evil ſequels of an aftion to come, why did he change 
the definition generally rcccived , to make a ſhew of difference , where there i; 
none by his own account ? * 

I was willing to have brought him to his right wits , that he might have ac. 
knowledged himſelf a reaſonable man : but ſeeing he is ſo peremptory , that all th, 
reaſon pry underſtanding which man hath , is but imagination > And weighing his 
ground , that be finds it ſo in bimſelf , by conſidering his own thoughts and ratiocingi. 
ons z-and which worketh with me more than all his contidence , finding his wri. 
tings more full of phantaſie than of judgment,Ibegin torelent, and am contented tg 
come to an accord with him , that he , and ſuch as he can gain to be of his mind 
ſhall have the priviledge of phantaſticks , provided that other men may ill retain 
their old reaſon. Moreover, Iconteſs, that when I left other buſineſs to examins 
his Writings, I did meet with greater trifles than I did before. 

I would gladly fave his credit , but he plungeth himſelf into ſo many groſs e- 
rours , that , Ipſa fi cupiat ſalus ſervare prorſus non poteſt, Now he telleth us, that 
deliberation is nothing elſe , but ſo many wills alternatively changed , as if delibe. 
ration was but the meaſuring of a rod by inches , with his thumbs alternatively; he 
wills , he wills not 3 he wills , he wills not, &'c. And 'as the laſt thumb-breadth 
happeneth , ſo the Agent either willeth, or nilleth. Before he made but one will , 

ow he maketh I know not how many alternate wills. Before he made deliberati- 
On, to be a conſideration of the good or evil ſequels of an a&ion. The will is an 
appctite, not a conſideration. The will is blind, and cannot conſider. Wiſe men 
uſe to look before they leap, and conſider before they will. But he may have the 
privfledge to have his will ſtand for his reaſon, Stat pro ratione voluntar. So whilef 
the byaſs of his Bowlis changing from the one ſide to the other alternatively by ex. 
trinſecal cauſes, the Bowl is deliberating., 

I confeſs, I wondered at his definition of a free Agent, He that can do if he wil, 
and forbear if be will, not that I did not foreſee what paradoxical ſenſe he would 
give it, but why he ſhould retain the ancient terms» I remember well his diſtin- 
Ction between freedom to do it a man will, and forbear to do if he will , and free- 
dom to will ithe will, and to nill if he will. And have made bold now and then 
to repreſent what a vain, falſe , uſeleſs, contradiQtory diſtinAion it is , and 1be- 
lieve it lieth at the laſt gaſp. But I might have ſaved my labour. I uſed but one 
ſhort Argument in this place 3 cithes the Agent can will and forbear to will , or he 
cannot do and forbear to do, and it driveth him into a contradiction, There is no 
doubt , a man can will one thing or other, and forbear to will it. If a man can will 
and forbear to will the ſame thing , then he can will if he will, and forbear if he 
will. Where he maketh the ſtate of the Queſtion to be , Whether a man to day cat 


chuſe to, morrows will ? either he feigneth or miſtaketh groſsly, I will nevercruſt 


him with ſtating of Queſtions , or citing of Teſtimonies. 

Although it be his turn now to prove, and mine to defend my ſelf , & my cauſe 
from his objeQions , yet he is ſtill calling for proofs 3 and which is worſe , would 
have me to prove Negatives, when he himſelf cannot prove Afirmatives, How dith 


it follow ( ſaithhe ) that a ſtone is as free to aſcend as deſcend , unleſs he prove there is 


no outward impediment 10 its aſcent , which cannot be proved , for the contrary is true * 
Or, How proveth he , that there is no outward impediment to keep that point of the Load- 
fone, which placeth it ſelf towards the Nerth, from turning .from the South ? Firlt , for 
the ſtoue , the caſe is clear , there is no other extrinſecal impediment to the ſtone 
aſcending or deſcending , but the medium through which it paſſeth. Now the me- 
dium is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, that is, the air equally diſpoſed, The air 1s a5 ct 
fily driven upwardsas downwards; and therefore though the air give ſome impedi- 
ment to the motion upwards , yet it giveth the ſame impediment at leaſt tothe mo 
tion downwards: And therefore the impediment being as vincible upwards 35 
downwards, if the cauſe of motion were the ſame ; and the preſence or abſence 
extrinſecaFimpediments being the ſame , it followeth clearly upcn his grounds, 
that the ſtone is as free to aſcend as deſcend. Next for the Loadſione, 1 prove 


that there is no extrinſecal impediment which holdeth it from turning tothe geo 
DOS ' 
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by ſenſe and realon , both mine own and all other mens, by the common conſent 
of the World, and by his filence who is not able.to pretend impediment that is pro- 
bable , without the ttone , except it be in ſome other body tar diſtant , which will 


render the difficulty the fame. 


Ais next paſſage is ridiculous. Ar Hawk, wants liberty to flie when her wings arety- 
ed, butit 1s abſurd to ſay , ſhe wants liberty to flie when ber wings are plucked. So the 


A Hawke, faith 
he, Is free ro 


wanted no Liberty to flie when the was naked and newly hatched 3 ſo he himſelf flie whzn her 


wanteth no Liberty to flie from hence to China, He faith , Men that ſpeak, Engliſh, 
uſe» ſay when her wings are plucked, that ſhe cannot flie. So they uſe to lay likewiſe 
when her wings arc tyed. He demandeth , Whether it be not proper L21gzeage to 
ſay 8 bird or @ beaſt are ſet at Liberty from the cage, wherein they were impriſone1? What 
it may be at another time , when men are diſcourſling upon another ſubject, is not 
material at this time , and as to this ſubject which we are about , it js moſt imper- 
tinentand improper. He himſelf as partial as he is , cannot think that this Liberry 
is any thing to that moral Liberty which renders a man capable of reward or punith- 
ment, any more than a Taylors meaſure is to the meaſure of motion. 

I aid and fay again , That nothing can begin to be without a cauſe, and that 
nothing, can cauſe it ſelf, Yet 1 ſay many things do begin to act of themſclves, This 
(he faith) is to contradid my ſelf , becauſe I make the aGion to begin without 4 cau';. 
This is not the firſt time that he hath noted this for a contradiction. .L thal! focrer 
Glve the contradiction , than he ſave his credit, As it the Agent and tle action 
were the ſame thing ? Or as it the Agent was not the cauſe of the Aion? Ur 25 


if there were any eonſequence in this ? The Agent cannoc begin to he of {um{if 


therefore he cannot begin to a& of himſelt ? Orhe cannot caute hirnſe!f, therctore 
he cannot cauſe his action. Nothing can cauſe it , but that which is cau{ed by one 
thing , may cauſe another, Whereas he addeth , That it hath been proved! {»rmerly, 
thas every ſufficient cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe , and that is but Fargon to ſay free cauſes de- 
termin themſelves , it is buta putfc of his vain Glorious humour. He hath made no- 
thing to appear but his own ignorance and miſtakes, 


wings are 
plucked. 


A beginning 
of being and 
ating. 


In the Later erd of this Sc&ion , I made bold to make ſome ferious demands His anſwer to 


to Mr. 


Natural Notions which are common to all mankind. 

The Firſt demand was , Whether he doth not find by expericnce that he doth 
many things which he might have Left undone it he would, &c. He anfwereth, 
es, if be would , but he maketh it impothble tor him to have had any other will, 
GS he doth as Good as tell usthat he might have done them upon an impoilible 
condition or ſuppoſition 3 as he himſelt might have flown over Sex if he had had a 
pair of Wings. This is a Contradiction indeed implycd 3 firlt , to ſay he might 
have done otherwiſe , and then to add an impollible condition which makes his Pru- 
poſition negative. L am ſure it is not fairly done to avoid the ſcope and meaning ct 
the demand. | 

The Second queſtion was 3 Whether he do not ſome things out of meer animo- 
ity and Will without regard to the direction of right reafon, &c, He antwer:th, 
This queſtion was in vain, unleſs I thought my felt his Conteſſour. No, it is c- 
nough , 1 deſire not to intrude into his ſecrets. 

My Third demand ( as he faith ) was, Whether he writ not this defence of ne- 
cellity againſt Liberty , onely to ſhew that he will have a dominion over his own a- 
ctions. He anſwereth , N» , but to (hew that he had no dominion over his will, and 
this at my requeſt, My requeſt was , That what he did upon this ſubject , ſhould 
nther be in writing than by Word of mouth. It ſeemeth that I had the dominion 
over his will. So might I come to be queſtioned for all his Paradoxes, The truth 
is, this was no diſtinct queſtion, but a corrollary of the Second queſtion. 

My Third demand was, Whether he be not angry with thoſe who draw him 
from his ſtudy , or croſs him in his defires, and why he is angry with them, ( it 
they be necethitated to do what they do) any more than he is angry with a (harp 
Winter , &c. This is wholy omitted by him. : 

The Laſt demand was, Whether he do not ſometimes blame himſelt and fay, O 
whata fool was I, to do thus, or thus 3 Or wilh to himſelt, O that I had been 

Hhhhh wiſe 


Hobs which did not at all reflect upon him in particular , but at thoſe fome demands 
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wiſe,and why hedoth this it he were irreſiltibly neceſſitated to doall things thathe 
doth. He might as well have wiſhed , O that I had not breathed , or © what 
fool was I to grow old. To this he anſwereth nothing, but ſubtle queſtions = 
fullof Epiſcopal gravity 3 And that be thinks in this queſtion , I will appear the ereater 
fool; ſuppoling that I meant to put the fool upon him, which I profeſ my (elf to 
be innocent of 3 as he _ have found by theſe words 


| inſerted among the que- 
ſtions , which wiſemen find in themſelves ſometimes. Though I jeſt ſometimes with 


his cauſe , or his arguments , I do not meddle with his perſon , farther than to cor. 
demn his vain-glorious preſumption , to arrogate ſo much to himſelf, Thoy hl 
have not half ſo great an opinion of him as he hath of himſelf, yet I wiſh bios 
mility were anſwerable to his Wit. Thus of four queſtions he hath quite omittc F 
one, negle&ed another, refuſed to anſwer a Third, and anſwered the Fourthcon- 
trary to the Scope of the queltion, 
His bragging humour will not leave him , he till forgetteth Epifietus his (hee 

He faith When I ſhall have read over his Animadverſions, N umm. 31. Iwili Teva 
wiſe whatſoever 1 will confeſl, Male ominatis parcito verbis. / I ſhould ſoonds turn Ma. 


madverſ.0ns5 yjchee, and make two Gods, one of Good, the other of evil, than make the true 
Num. 31-& Ggd to be the cauſe of all evil, But there is no danger cither of the one or of the 


Free todoif 
he will, yet 
nor free to will 
15 againſt Law; 
and Logick. 
Num. 3. 


other. I have read over his Animadveaſions, Num. 31, I have weighed them 

and I profeſs I tind nothing in them worthy of a Divine , or a Philoſopher \ Otan 
ingenious perſon, who made a fad inquiſition after truth; nor any thing that doth 
approach within a German mile of the cauſe in controverſie, And (© I leave him to 
the Caſtigations, 

That his two inſtances of Caſting ambs-ace and raining to morrow , are imper- 
tincut , appeareth by theſe two reaſons , Firlt the queſtion is of free aGions, theſe 
two inſtances are of contingent ations. Secordly , The queſtion is of antecedent 
necellity , theſe inſtances are of an hypothetical neceflity. And though I uſed the 
beauty of the World as a Medium to prove Liberty , wherein contingency is invol- 
ved , yet this doth not warrant him to give over the principal queltion, and to 
ſtart and purſue new queſtions at his pleaſure, But Let him be cf Good comfort , 
pertinent or impertinent, they ſhall not be neglected, 

Becauſe I would not blonder as he doth , I diſtinguiſhed ations into four ſorts, 
Fuſt , The aGions of free Agents. Secondly , The actions of free and Natural 
Agents mixed.» Thirdly, The aCtions of brute beafis. Fourthly, The afQtionsf 
Natural inanimate cauſes. Of theſe tour ſorts the firſt onely concerneth the queſtion 
and he according to his cuſtom quite omitteth it; yet it was af more moment and 
weight , than all he faith in this Section put together, [| A man propontiorcth his 
time cach day , and allotteth ſo much to his devotions , ſo much to his ſtudy, {6 
much to his dyct , ſo much to his recreations, ſo much to neceſſary or civil viſit, fo 
much to his reft-He that will ſeck for I know not what neceſſary cauſes of all this 
without himſelf, ( except that Good God, who hath given him a reaſonable ſoul ) 
may as well ſeek for a necclary caule of the Epyptian Pyramides among the Crecodiles 
of Nilw, ] * This diſtinction of a mans time , is an act of dominion, done on pur- 
poſe to maintain his Dominion over his actions, againſt the encroachments of {cn- 
ſual delights. 

He ſaith here plainly , That he kyoweth no ation that proceedeth from the liberty of 
mans will, And again , A mans will s ſomething , but 1he Liberty of bis will is 10+ 
thing, Yet he hath oftcn told us , That a man is free to do if he will , and not to do 
if be will, If no action proceed from the Liberty of the Will , then how is a man 
free todo if he will ? Before he toid us, He is free 0 do a thing that may do it if be 
have the will to do it , and may forbear it if he have the will to forbear it, It the liberty 
of the will be nothing, , then this ſuppoſition , If be bave the wil, is nothing , but 
an impotlibility. And here to all that I have aid formerly againſt that frivolous di- 
finction; I ſhall add an undoubted rule both in Law and Logick. A conditional 
propoſition R having an impoſſible condition annexed to it, equipolent t0 4a ſimple nega- 
tive, He who is fice ro write if be will, if it be impotlible tor him to will , is not 
frce to write at all, no more than he is free to will. But this Calle in the air hat! 
becn beaten down often enough about his ears, 
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Where'l ſay that | contingent actions do proceed trom the indetermination or 
contingent CONCUITCNCC of Natural cauſes | my intention was nut to exclude con- 
tingent determination , but neceſfary determination according to an antecedent 
necetlity , which he hath been (o far trom proving unan{werably , that he hath as 
Good as yielded the cauſe , in his caſe of Ambs-ace , by making the necc{lity to be 
onely upon ſuppolition. 

Concerning mixt actions partly free and partly neceſſary , he faith, That for proof 
of them , I inſtance in a Tile falling from an houſe which breaketh a mans bead. | inw 
often mult I tell him 3 That I am not now proving , but anſwering thr viii; he 

roduceth ? He may find proots enough to content him, or rather to diſconicnt 1im, 
in twelve Sections together, trom the fifth to the eighteenth 3 an! upon the ty 
throughout the whole Book. He who proveth that election is always ixter pla, 
and cannot confitt with antecedent determination to one , proveth that that man 
who-did ele& or chooſe to walk in that ſtreet, at that very time when the fronefell, 
though he knew not ofit , was not antecedently neceſſitated to walk there : And it 
any one of all thoſe cauſes, which concur to the production of an cffe& be nor an- 
tecedently neceſſary , then the ette& is not antecedently neceſſary , for no effet can 
exceed the virtue of its cauſe, 

He faith, 1 ſhould have proved that ſuch contingent aftions are not antecedently neceſſa- 
ry, by a concurrence of natural cauſes, though a little before T granted they are, Firlt 
he doth me wrong, 1 never granted it , cither before or after, It is a foul faultin 
him to miſtake himſelt, or his adverſary , fo often. Secondly, It is altogether im- 
proper and impertinent to our preſent controverſie. Let him remember what he 
himſelf ſaid. If they ( the inſtances of caſting ambs-2ce and raining to morrow ) 
be impertinens to bis opinion of the Liberty of mans will , be doth impertinently to meddle 
with them. Not ſo neitherby his Leave. Though I retuſe to prove them formally 
or write Volumes about them , yet I do not retuſe to anſwer any thing, which he 
doth or can produce. Suchis his argument which tolloweth immcdiately. i/hat- 

ſoever is produced by concurrence of natural cauſes , was antecedently determined in the 
cauſe of ſuch concurrence , though contingent concurrence. He-addeth , That though I 
perceive it not , concurrence and contingent concurrence are all one, 1t may be in his Dis 
ale& , which differs from the received Dialect of all Schollars , but not in the Dia- 
le& of Wiſer and Learneder men. To his argument , ( pardoning his contounding 
of Natural and voluntary cauſes ) I anſwer , That if he ſpeak of the immediate ad- 
equate cauſe as it is a cauſe in act , without doubt he faith truth, Cara proxima in 
atiu poſita , impoſſibile eſt non ſequi effeium. But he told us of 2 neceſſary connexion 
of all cauſes trom Eternity, and it he make not this good , he faith nothing. It 
he intend it in this ſenſe, I deny his aiſ:rtion , That whatſoever is produced by 
by concurrence of Natural cauſes, was antecedently determined from Eternity. 
As for inſtance that the Generation of a Monſter which Nature or the Agent never 
intended , was neceflary trom Eternity , or neceſſary betore the contingence was 
determined. 

Concerning the individual a&ions of brute beaſts, that they ſhould be necelfitat- 
ed to every act they dofrom Eternity; As the Bee (for example ) how often ſhe 
ſhall hum in a day , and how often (he ſhall fly abroad to Gather Thime , and whi- 
ther , and how many flowers preciſcly ſhe mult ſuck, and no more, and ſuch like 
as ; I had reaſon to fay 1 ſee no ground for it, Yet the Leaft of all theſe a&ts is 
known to God , and ſubject to his diſpolition, Hetelleth us , That he hath pointed 
out the ground in the former diſcourſe* It he have , it js the blind Serator Cof whom 
I told him formerly) pointed the wrong way. All his intimation; have received 
their anſwers. But whereas I made an objection to my felt, Are 1t tr + (parronns 
ſould for a farthing ? and one of them ſhall not fall to the graund without yore fothen, Vie 

doth not deal clearly to urge mine own objection , and conceal 1::v »vtiwer. He 
doth not ſay , which your tather caſteth not down , or which your t:ther dotinot 
neceſlitate to fall , but without your father , Fhat is, without your Fathers know- 
ledge , without his proteQion, without the influence of his power, or which is 
exempted from your Fathers diſpoſition. 

The Laſt fort of actions are the natural ations of inanimate creatures , which 
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Ambs-acee 
Num, 31,32 


Num.3. 


His ioſrance of ; 


i. 


have not the leaſt pretence to Liberty , or ſo much as tpontancitys and there 
were declined by me as impertinent to this Queſtion, Out ot my words concer. 
ning theſe, he argueth thus. Tf there be a neceſſary connexion of all natural cauſes 
from the beginning , then there i #0 doubt , but that. all things happen neceſſarily ; p, 
there is a neceſſary connexion of all natural cauſes from the beginning, 

Firſt, I deny his conſequence, and by it, he ( who is fo buſie to take other 
mens heights in Logick, wherein he never medled yet but he was batfled )may hay: 
his own height taken by them that are ſo diſpoſed. There is ſcarce a Freſhman in 
the Univerſity, but could have taught him the difference between cauſa cfficiens phy. 
fica, and voluntariz z the one aQing by necellity of nature , the other treely accg;. 
ding to dcliberation, The formcr cannot defer nor moderate its a&, nor a& Oppo. 
lite actions indifferently , but the later can. So though a neceſſary connexion of 
all natural cauſes were ſuppoſed , yet it inferreth not a neceſſary connexion of 4); 
voluntary cauſes, 

Secondly , I deny his Aſſumption , that there is a neceſſary connex ion of all nz. 
tural cauſes from the beginning , for proot whereof he produceth nothing, nor js 
able to produce any thing. All he ith he alledg:th out of me , That it deſerv4th 
farther examination 3, and from thence, according to his wild roving imagination, 
he draweth conſequences from the ſtaff to the corner, that have not the lealt grain 
of ſalt , or weight in them. As theſe, Hitherto be knows not whether it be true or 6, 
And conſequently , all bis Arguments hitherto bave been of no effe , nor bath he ſhewed 
any thing to prove , that elefive ations are not neceſſitated. Thus his Pen runneth 0- 
ver without rime or reaſon. He that would learn to build Caſtles in the air, had 
beſt be his Apprentiſe. The truth is, I was not willing to goout of mine own pro- 
fethon, and therefore deſired to hold my ſelf to the Quettion of Liberty , without 
medling with contingency 3 but yet with the fame reſervation that the Remans had 
in their Military Diſcipline, zec ſequi, nec fugere, not to ſeck other Queltions, nor 
yct to ſhun them, if they were put upon me, 

And now we are corne to his two famous inſtances of caſting ambs-ace, and rain- 

ing or not raining tomorrow. I ſaid, that I had already anſwered what he pro- 

duceth to prove all ſufficient cauſes to be neceſſary cauſes, Now , faith he, I ſce- 

meth, that diſtruſting bis former Anſwer , be anſwereth again. O memory ! he did 

not urge them in that place , neither did I an{wer them at all in that place. But 

though he had urged them , and I anſwered them there z yet he repeating them, 

or entorcing, them here , would he not have me to anſwer him ? It is true, that in 

another Section , upon the by , he hath been Gravelled about his ambs-ace, & there- 

fore he treadeth tenderly (till upon that foot. He faith, I bring no other Argument 

to prove, the caſt thrown not to be neceſſarily thrown , but this , that the caſter did not de- 
liberate. By his leave it is not truly ſaid. I ſhewed undeniably , that the necethty 
upon which he buildeth, is onely hypothetical. I enumerated all the cauſes which 
were, or could berecited , to make the necellity 3 as the Dice, the poſiture of the 
Caſiers hand , the meaſure of the force, the poſiture of the Table , &c. And 
ſhewcd clearly, that there was not the lealt Grain of antecedent necetlity in any of 
them, which he is not able to anſwer, and therefore he doth well to be fi- 
lent. 

But if I had urged nothing elſe, This alone had been ſufficient to prove , the 
Caſter a free Agent from his own Principles. A free Agent ( faithhe ) is he that hath 
zot done deliberating. He who never began to deliberate , hath not done delibera» 
ting. There canbe no necellity imaginable, why the Caſter ſhould throw thele 
Dice rather than thoſe other; or caſt into this Table rather than that, or ulc (0 much 
force and no more, but the Caſters will , or meer chance. The Caſter never deli- 
berated, nor {o much as thought, of oy one of theſe things: And therefore It 15 
undeniably apparent, that there was no necellity of caſting ambs-ace , but onely up" 
on ſuppolition, which is far enough from antecedent necellity, 

But he pleadeth farther, That from owr ignorance of the particular cauſes , that con” 
curring make the neceſſity , T infer that there was no ſuch neceſſity at all, which 1s that 
iideed which bath deceived me , and all other men in this Dneſtion, Whole fault was it 
then firſt, to make this an, inſtance , and then to plead ignorance? Before ke _ 
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Ld to reckon up all the cauſes of the antecedent necetfity of this caſt , and now 
when he is convinced that it is but a necetlity upon ſuppoſition , he is fain to plead 
j7NUIANCC. He who will not ſuffer the Loaditone to enjoy its attractive virtue, 
without tinding a reaſon tor it in a Fiddle-liring, (as Scoggin ſought for the Hare ut.- 
der the Leads, as well where ſhe was not, as where ſhe was ) is glad to plead ig- 
norance about the neceſſary cauſes of ambs-ace. Whereas my reaſons did evince, 
not oncly that the cauſes are unknown , but that there are no ſuch cauſes antece- 
dently necctlitating that catt, Thus, it any cauſes did neceflitate ambs-ace antece- 
dently , it was either the Caſter, but he thought not of itz or the Dice, but they 
are ſquare , no more inclinable to one calt than another, or the poſiture of the Ta= 
ble, but the Calter might have thrown into the other Table, or the poſiture of the 
hand , but that was by chance; or the meaſure of the force, but that might have 
bzen cicher more or leſs, or all of theſe together. But to an cfte& antecedently nc- 
ceſſary , all the cauſes mult be antecedently determined 3 where noc fo much as one 
of th:m is antecedently determined , there is no pretence of antecedent necellity :; 
Or it is ſome other cauſe that he can name , but hepleadeth ignorance, YerIcon- 
fs the deceit lycth here , but it is on the other fide, in the ignorant miſiaking of 
an Hypothetical necetlity »- for abſolute antecedent neceflity. 
And here according to the advice of the Poct, 
Nec Deus interſit niſt dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 
He calleth in the knowledge oft God to his aid , as he doth always when he findeth 
himſelf at a Loſs 3 but to no purpoſe, He himfelt hath told us, That 2 cannot be 
truly ſaid, that the foreknowledge of God ſhould be a cauſe of any thing), ſeeing foreknow- Num it. 
ledze 15 knowledge , and knowledge dependeth on the exiſtence of the thing known, God , 
ſecth not future contingerts in an antecedent certainty which they have in their cau- 
ſes, but in theevents themſelves, to which Gods intinite knowledge doth extend it 
ſelt. In order of time one thing is before another , one thing is after another , and 
accordingly God knoweth them in themſelves to be one before another. But his 
knowledge is no beginning , no cxpiring act. Nothing is paſt, nothing is tocome 
but all things preſent to his knowledge, even thoſe thi ch are future; with 
the manner ot their futurition, NgS whi 
His calting ambs ace hath been unfortunate to him , he will ſpeed no better with His other in« 
his ſhower of rain. Jn the cntrance to my anſwer, andasit were the fiating of the franceof rain. 
cauſe , I ſhewed that rain was more contingent in our Climate, than in many other {28 9r nor 
parts of the World, where it is almoſt as neceſſary as the ſeaſons of the year. I do ne-s._.my 
not find {o much weight in his Diſcourſe , as to occaltion me to alter one Word , 
for which I could have produced authors enough, it I had thought ic necdful 3 but 
| alledged only the Scriptures , mentioning the former and the latter rain. And 
even this is objected to me as a defect or piece of ignorance. Tthought ( faith he ) Deut. 12. 14. 
be bad known it by experienee of ſome Travellors , but T ſee be onely gathereth it from that I: 5: _ 
place in Scripture 3, as if the Scripture alone were not proof Good cnough, except it Wok. 6: 3. 
be confirmed by the experience of Travellors. 
From this preparatory diſcourſe he trameth two Arguments, and puts them in- 
to my Character , as it they were my reaſons. Tn our Climate , the natxral cauſes 
do not produce rain ſo neceſſarily at ſet times , as in ſome Eaſtern Countries , therefore they 
< not produce rain meceſſarily in our Climatcs , then when they do produce it. Again , 
We cannot ſay ſo certainly and infallibly , it will rain to morrow , therefore it is not ne- 
cſury either that it ſhould rain , or that it ſhould not rain to morrow. Such reaſons as 
theſe do become him better than me 3 1 diſclaim them, and to uſe his own Phraſe, 
mult cake then tor untruths , until he cite the place where I have made any ſuch ri- 
diculous inferences , which conclude agaiaft hypothetical neceffity, which we our 
{clves do ettabliſh. 
Lat come to his arguments, which 1 ſhall ſct down in his own words, for it 
cannot be worſe diſpoſed, to let us {ce the great skill of this new controller in Lo- 
BIck 3 It is neceſſary that to morrow it ſhall rain or not rain, "if therefore it begot neceſſa- 
ry that it ſhall rain , Tt 4s neceſſary it ſhall uot rain otherwiſe it is not walls, that the 
propoſition it ſhall rain , or it ſhall not rain , ſhould he true, To this 1 anſwered , that 
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it was moſt falſe, that the propoſition could not be neceffarily trye 
except one of the members were neceſſarily true , which is a truth ji. 
nt and undeniable. This anſwer I illuſtrated thus; A conjun propo- 
ſition may have both parts falſe, and yet the propoſition be true. 4, 
if the Sun ſhine , it is day isa true propoſition at midnight. Logtciars uſe to 
Give another example , If an Aſs flie , then he hath wings : The propoſition is trve 
but both the parts are falſe: Neither doth the Aſs flie, neither hath he wings, Ty 
my dirc& anſwer he replycth not a word , cithcr by denyal or diſtin&ion;ard & 
his filence yieldeth the Controverſie, But to my illuſtration he excepreth ths 
Fiiſt , What bath a conjur & propoſition to do with this in queſiton, which is dirurGine 2 
By his Gocd favour , there are two propoſitions in his argument, the tormer is 
disjur.Rtive , which is rot queſtioned at all by cither party, cither for the truth 
it, or the neceſlity of it , Namely , Either it will rain to merrow, or it will ni rain 
50 morrew, His ſecond propoſition is conjunQive , and not disjunRive , Nzmcly 
If therefore it be not neceſſary it ſhall rain, it is neceſſary it ſhall not rain, This conjun- 
ive propoſition I deny 3 and I deny it upon this evident ground , becauſe 5 jn 
a conjunRive propoſition , both parts of the propoſition may be falſe , ard yer the 
propoſition true , or both parts true , and yet the propoſition falſe, becauſe therruth 
or talſhood of the propoſitions , degendeth not upon the truth or falſhood of the 
parts , but only of the conſequencez So in a disjunctive propoſition , thc disjun- 
Qion may be nccearily true , and yet neither member of the disjunRion , be ne- 
ccſſarily , becauſe the truth or falſhood of a disjunQive propoſition, dependeth not 
upon the neceſſary truth of cither member diſtinGly conſidered , but upon the nece{- 
ſary truth of the disjunGtion. The reaſon is evident , ina disjunCtive propoſition, 
nothing is affirmed or denied , cither of the one member , or the other , but onely 
the neceſſary truth of the disjunGion. According to that rule in Logick , I Prope- 
ſticne disfuntiiva offirmatio & negatio eſtimatur ex ſola conjunione disjunftive , ei ne- 
ceſie eſt addi negationem,ſi debet negativa efle propeſitio. Now the disjunGtion of con- 
traditorics is moſt veceſſary , either it wall rain to morrowe , or it will not rain to 
morrow , though ncither part of the contradiGion be neceſſarily true. As for ex- 
ample , A man is to pay a ſum ot money , either he will pay it in Gold, of he will 
not pay it in Gold , is necefſarily true : but it is not neceſſary that he ſhall pay it in 
Gold , neither is it neceſſary that he ſhall not pay it in Gold, Sccing helath itin 
his choice to pay it in Gold or in Silver, or any other coyn which is current. This 
is ſo clcar , that no man can {ericuſly oppoſe it , without his own dilcredit, 

Secondly, He faith that a conjunctive propoſition is rot.made of two propoſiti 
ons , as a disjunctive is, What'then ? Fiiſt,-This js altogethcr impertinent, and 
nothirg to his purpoſe. Secondly, It is allo falſe, Evcry cempevnoce propoſition 
( ſuch as a conjunct propoſiticn is ) doth cither actually or virtually include two 
propoſitions. Indced , an hypothefical propoſition may ſometim;cs be reduced to 
a Categorical, that is , when there are but three terms 3 for when there are tour 
terms , it is hardly reducible. What is this to the queſtion, or to any difference 
between us ? Juſt which is the way to London ? A ſack full of plums, He might do 
veell for his rcputation ſake , to reduce his argument into any Sckollar-like Form, 
either Categorical, or hypothetical , or disjunctive, or any thing, But then the 
vglincſs of it would fircight appear. This is the neareſt tc his ſenſe that I can con- 
trive it : Fither it is necefiary that it ſhall rain to morrow , or it is neceſſary thot it ſhal 
not rain t0 morriw ? Or his propoſition, either it will rain , or it will not rain t0 morrow, 
is not neceſcarily true. 1 deny the disjunction. Pero cuarium , Or the one of theſe w0 
( rajnirg, or nct raining, ) will happen  contingently. The disjunction is alwaySne- 
ceſſarily true . betore cither of the members be determinately or neccflarily true. 

Whether this yropoſition , T know that either it will rain to morrow, or it will n0t 
rain to morrow , be a disjunctive propoſition, or not , is not material, It includ- 
eth a disjunctive propcktion in it 3 and ſheweth plainly that the certainty(cf a dif- 
jur.ctive propoſition doth not deperd vpon the certainty of cither cf the members 
determinatgly , but up cn the certainty of cne of them indiflercntly. 

He taketh great exception at my manner of cxpreſſion , that God made kis own 


decrees ficely , becauſe wharſcerer was made bad a beginning, but God's Decrees are r, 
ternal, 
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owasl, B:fides, Gods decree is bis will ; and the Biſhop ſaid formerly , that the will of 


Gidis God, Although God being a ſimple and intinite Efſence (to ſpeak properly 
isnot capable of any mann2zroft compoſition, or of being perfeed any furthes 
than he is ; Yet to help our conception, we uſe to attribute to God ſuch ads, and 
qualities , and perfeions, which being ſpoken after the manner of men , are tO be 
underſtood according to the Majelty of God. Such is the notion of Gods Deccecs, 
More particularly, the Dzcrees of God may be taken, and is taken in the Schools 
two ways, aively or pallively. Actively, as it is an at immanent in God ; and 
ſ> the Dzcree of God is nothing elſe but Dew deeernens , God decreeing. Or clfe 
the Decree of God may be taken palhvely , for the execution of this Decree 3 or the 
order ſet by God for the government and diſpoſition of the World, which is an a& 
done in time 3 and ad extra, or without the Deity. This executive Decree was 
that which 1 intended , as he might eafily have perceived , if he had pleaſed. Hz 
himſelf ith the ſame , which he dillizes in me : This concourſe of cauſes , where» f 
every one is determined to be ſuch as it is , by a like concourſe of former cauſes , may well 
be called ( in reſpe&t they were all ſet and ordered by the eternal cauſe of all things , God 
Almighty ) the Decree of God. What d\fference is there, whether one fay this De- 
cree was made, or it was fct and ordered , as he himſelf faith > My argument 
holds as well the one way as the other. God was not neceſlitated to ſet this order, 
and yet this diltin&ive Propoſition was always neceſſarily true, either God will or- 
der it thus, or he will not order it thus. 
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To my laſt argument uſed in this Section, he anſwereth nothing but this, If God Goa knows at! 
had made other cauſes or effetis free from neceſſity , he had made them free from bis own fature poilibi- 
preſcience , which had been imperfetion. Which reaſon, beſides all the inconſequen- litics. 


ces thereof, and all the other abſurdities which low from it , doth deny to the in- 
finite Knowledge of God, the knowledge of pothbilities and fucure contingents z 
whereas it is moſt certain , That God doth pertectly know, not onely all future 
contingents , ( not in their cauſes onely, but in themſelves ) but alſo all pollibili- 
ties, upon ſuppoſition of a condition, ſuch as were never to be actually produced, 
Woe unto thee Chorazin , woe unto thee Bethſaida , for if the mighty works which were 
done in you , had been done in Tyre and Sidon , they would have. repented long agoe in 
ſackgloatb and aſhes. To know certainly f'it1re poihbilities which ſhall never come 


into at, is more than to know future cvcnrs , though never { contingent and 
P* 
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yoid of necelhity. Take another inltance , Will the men of Keilab deliver me up 2 t«Sam, 23.11 


Will Saul come down ? He wil! come down, they will deliver thee up. And again , 
He was ſpeedily taken away, leſt wickedneſs ſhould alter his underſtanding. 
His firſt endeavour in this Section is, to reduce his argument into better form ; 


and when all is done, it proveth but a Sorites, The onely commendation that 1 Caſti ations 
can give it, is this , That the matter and torm are agreeable , both ſtark naught. of the ani- 
Thus he argueth , That which is an Agent, workgth: That which worketh , wanteth no- *44verſions 


thilg requiſite to produce the attion ; and conſequently is therefure a ſufficient cauſe ; and i 


UM. Z 3. 


s ſufficient cauſe, then alſ9 a neceſſary cauſe. 1 deny his firit Propotition , That every ps 
Agent worketh, There are cauſes and Agents in power , as well as in a&: But it verſaj neceſſit; 


may be , he meaneth an Agent in act then he proveth the ſam? by it (elf, That anſwered, 


which a&eth , worketh 3 and when they returned, then they came home again, 
He taketh pains to prove that , which no man in his right wits can doubt of, 

His ſecond Propoſition containeth ſuch another ſublime point of Apodeictical 
Learning, called idem per idem , the fame by the ſame : That which worketh, wan- 
teth nothing requiſite to produce the action , or the eff:ct it producecth. It may 
want truth that is requiſite to the production of that which it ought to produce. 
But it can want nothing tv produce that which ic doth produce, Whatſovever act- 
eth when it acteth, doth neceſſarily act wha it doth act, He is ſtill tumbling up- 
on that old fooliſh rule, What is all this to hts antecedent necellity ? 


His third Propoſition follows, And conſequently is thereof a ſufficient cauſe. Yes 
in his canting language, which makes dehicience and ſuthcience to be all one. Where- 
unto tendeth all this? Hitherto he hath not advanced one hairs breadth. But now 
he uniteth all his force , to pull down the |Caſile of Liberty. And if a ſufficient 
cauſe , then alſo a neceſrary cauſe. 


[ denied his conſequence, and gave him a reaſon 


for 
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tor it : otherwiſe God himſelt ſhould not be allſuficient. He replyeth, That Gry; 
allſuſficience fignifieth no more than his omnipotence, and omnipotence ſgnifieth no more 
than the power to do all things that bewill:Yes, Gods infinite power and ſufficience 
ought not to be limited to thoſe things which he doth actually will, or which have 
actual being: No more than his cternity is commenſurable by time. He was {uf 
cient to raile up children to Abraham of ſtones, which he never did, and proba- 
bly never will do, It God did all which he could do, and could juſtly do, why 
was able to abide it z we were in a wretched condition. A covetous perſon may 
have more than \ufficient for his back and his belly, and yet no will to beſtow |; 
vpon himſelf . So he hath proved himſelf a ſufficient Agent, ſufficient to make this 
Soritcs, though very in ſuthcient to prove his intention. 

But I took pity on him, to (ce him toil himſelfe to no purpoſe, and was content- 
cd out of Grace and courtefie to admittheſe two thiygs. Firſt , That every cfe< 
in the World hath ſufficient cauſes, Secondly, That ſuppoling the determination of 
the free and contingent cauſes , every effe& in the World is neceſſary, that is 
neceſſary upon ſuppoſition. But this will do him no good. Necelfity upon (up. 
poſition is tar enough from antecedent nccetfity, He objecteth that neceſſity is ny 
ſaid truly of ſomewhat in future. 1 deny it. He proveth it thus. Neceſſary is that 
which cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe. And poſſibly is always underſtood of ſome future time, 


one with T.# Good : where arc his eyes that he cannot diſtinguiſh between poſſible and ot puſible, 


Remote cavſes 
are nor roge 
ther with the 
ceffet 


If neceſſary had been that which could poſſibly be otherwiſe: or it impolhbility had 
laways reference to the future as well as poflibility,he had ſaid ſomething. By this ar. 
guement he might prove that yeſterday is not paſt, but tocome, becauſe it is not poſſi- 
ble tobring back yclierday, and polhbility isalways underſtood of the time to come, 

But out of pure necellity he is contented to make uſe otmy curteſic. Seeing he 
granteth ſo favourably that ſufficient cauſes are neceſſary cauſes, T ſhall eaſily conclude 
from it, that whatſoever thoſe cauſes do cauſe are neceſſary antecedently. He may eafily 
prove it, if he can make poſhble and impoſhble all one. I gave him an inch, and 
he takes an ell. I admited that every cffe& in the world is neceſſary upon ſuppo- 
ſition, andhe taketh it for granted, that they are neceſſary without ſuppoſition, 
But that is more than I can yield him. If that be his meaning, he had belt ſtick to 
his own grounds? but they will afford him no morerelick than my concelhion.How- 
{oever thus he argueth. 

If the neceſſity of the thing produced, when produced, be in the ſame inſtant of time withthe 
exiſtence of its immediate cauſe , then alſo that immediate cauſe was in the ſame inſtant 
with the cauſe by which it was immediately, produced. The ſame may be ſaid of the cauſe 
of this canſe , and backward et ernally. From whence it will follow that all the connexion 
of the cauſes of any effeft from the beginning of the World, are altogether exiſtent in one 
and the ſame inſtant. 'Itis well that I meet with a beginning of the World, tor I was 
afraid of thoſe words and ſo backwards eternally, 1f his Mathematicall Engins be ſuch 
as theſe he will never prove{o terrible an enemy as Archimedes. He provcth that 
all immediatecauſes and theirparticular diſtin ecffes ſuccethvely, were together 
in time at the very inſtant of their cauſation ſucceſlively ſince the beginning of the 
world. But he lets the queſtion alone, as\bad Archers do the Butt, whether 
the ficlt cauſe did dermine the ſecond to every individual a& which ir doth, necel- 
ſarily and without any ſuppoſition, and the ſecond the third , and fo downward 
to the Laſt; Of this he faith nota word. Where there is no need of proot he 
ſwelleth with arguments, where the queſtion is he is filent. T will ſhew him the pal- 
pable abſurdity of his argument in an inſtance. When Mr. Hobs make his Levia- 
than, his Leviathan, and he were neceſfarily coexiſtent in the ſame inſtant oftime, 
So likewiſe when his Fathcr did beget hing, his Father and he were neceſſarily co- 
exiſient in the ſame inſtant oftime, The like may be ſaid of his grand-father 
and his Great Grand-father, andſo upwards tothe beginning of thc World. 
Theretore Adams begetting of Seth, had a neceſſary connexion with his writing of 
his Leviathan, fſoas to neccllitate him antecedently and inevitably to write it, and 
ſiuffs it whith Paradoxes. Or thus, a man kindles a fire to warm himſclt : The fre 
and he are neceſſarily coexiſtent, and there is neceſſary connexion bet ween themz 
Another man lieals part of the tire and burns anhouſe with it, the tire and the 
COr® 
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conflagration are together and have a neceſſary connexion 3 thereture the kindling 
of the tire had a neceſſary connexion with the burning of the houſe , to render it 
:nevitable. Sce with what doughty arguments they uſe to catch Dotterels, 

From hence he concludeth, That conſequently all the time from the beginning of the 
World , or from eternity to this day ; is but one inſtant, Better and better. Why 
doth he not infer likemiſe that the Sea burneth? His premiſes will ſuſtain the one , 
as well as the other. Why will he looſe for want of contidence? It God whois an 
infinite eſſence be free from all variablene(s and ſuccethon of time, mult he who is but 
a turning ſhadow upon the old Exchange of this World , challenge the ſame privi- 
ledge ? Becauſe Eternity is a nxnc ftans, muſt ſuccethve parts of time make one in- 
fantor nunc ftlans ? But he addeth , By this time I krow it is not ſo. He hath been 
ſpinning a fair threed , and now likea curſt Cow calts down his meal with his foot. 
Firſt, to endeavour to prove that it is ſo, and then confels that it is not ſo. Neither 
can he ſay , that he proccedeth upon my grounds, whileſt his own grounds are (6 
much higher than mine. I make but an hypothetical necetfity, which implieth on- 
ly an accidental connexion 3 He maketh an abſolute antecedent necethity, which 
implicth a neceſſary Connexion of the whole conjoin&t feries of cauſes and 
effects. 

I cited his ſenſe, that he could add other arguments if he thought it good Lo- 
gick, He complaineth that I mi{-recite his words, which are I could add if T thought 
it good Logick, the inconvenience of denying neceſſity, as that it deſtroys both the Deerees 
and preſcience of God Almighty. And are not theſe reaſons drawn trom the decrees 

and preſcience of GodArguments ? vr are they not his prime arguments? How 
glad would this man be to find any pretence of exception? He diſtinguiſheth abſur- 
dities and inconveniences : Abſurdities ( he faith ) are impoſſibilities , and it is a good 
form of reaſoning to argue from abſurdities , but not from inconveniences. It all ab- 
ſurdities be impoſhbilities, then there are no abſurdities in rerum naturs, for there can 
be no impolſhbilities. This it is to take the ſenſe of words not from Artiſts 
in their own Arts, but from his own imaginations. By this reaſon there never 
was an abſurd ſpeech or abſurd ation in the World , otherwiſe abſurdities arc 
not impothbilities. Buthe hath confuted himſelf ſufficiently in this Treatiſe, One 
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abſurdity may be greater than another 3 and one inconvenience may be greater than 


another , but abſ.:rd and inconvenient is the ſame thing. That is abſurd which is 
incongruous , unreaſonable not fit to be heard. Truth it ſelf may accidentally be 
ſaid in ſome ſenſe to be inconvenient to ſome perſons at ſome times. But neither 
abſurdities nor inconveniences in themſelves do flow from truth, Now let us (ce 
what are thoſe inconveniences which he mentioneth here. To deſtroy the decrees 
and preſcience of God Almighty. There can be no greater abſurdity imagined , than 
theſe which he calleth inconveniences. He himſelf hath at the leaſt ten ſeveral 
times drawn arguments in this Treatiſe from the preſcience of God. Where was 
his Logick then ? or his memory now? And in this very place where he condemn- 
eth it as #9 good form of reaſoning to argue from inconveniences , yet he himſelf doth 

practice it, and argues from inconveniences. But he hath worn this ſubje& © 
thread-bare , without adding either new matter or new ornament; that I will not 
weary the Reader with a needleſs repetition, but refer him to my defence , which [ 

dare well truſt with his Animadvcrſjons. 

It is vain to talk any Longer of keeping this controverſie ſecret, Neither do I 
regard whether it was'made publick by his tault or his friends, or who it was that 
hanged out the Ivy-buſh before it, to beg cuſtom and procure utterance for his firit 
fardel of Paradoxes. He thinketh it is great confidence 1n me to ſay , that the edge of 
diſcourſe was ſo abated , that it could not ealily hurt any rational man, who was not 
over much poſſeſſed with prejudice. But I have much more reaſon to wonder at 
his tranſcendent conhdence. The People of China did uſe to brag that they onely 
had twoeyes, The Europeans one eye, and all the reft of the World no eyes. But 
he maketh himſelf to bz a very Arows , all eye , better ſighted than either Eagle or 
Serpent , and all the reſt of the European World to be as blind as Moles or Beetles, 
like fo many changlings or enchanted perſon* that had loſt their ſenſes. © For my 


part I am more confident ſince I ſee his Animadverſions than before. And why 
Tiiil ſhould 
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{hould 1 not be confident in this cauſe ? Grant me but that there is a God That 
he is jult , and true , and good, and powerful, that there is an Heaven, 2nd an 
Heil, and a day of Judgment , that is, rewards and puniſhments z That good 
and evil , virtuc and vice, holineſsand fin, are any thing more thanempty names 
That there is any election in the World , That admonitions and reprehenfions, and 
praiſes and diſpraiſes , anl Laws and conſultations do figniftie any thing, That 
care and good endeavours are to be cheriſhed 3 that all motives to Godlineſs , and 
Religious Piety are to be maintained , and I cannot fall in this cauſe, There j; 
no doubt but the beſt Dofrines may be abuſed, as the Doctrine of Gods Providence 
to idlene(s , and his patience to procraſtination , aud his mercy to preſumption, 
But ſuch abuſes do not flow neceſſarily and eſſentially trom good Dodtines . x; 
they do from univerſal neceſfity. He telleth us how God dealeth with thoſe whon l, 
will bring to a bleſſed end, and how be bardneth others : but he telleth us of nothing 
that is in mans power under God to do, cither to prevent this hardening, or to at. 
tain this Bleſſed end. He talketh of a mans examining bis ways, but he teacheth 
withal that a man iscither necetfitated unreſfiſtibly to examin his ways , or other- 
wiſe it is impollible for him to examin them. He mentioneth ſome who reaſon er- 
roneouſly , T ſhall be ſaved, T ſhall be ſaved , whether T walk, wuprightly or no, But he 
teacheth alſo that they are necellitated to reaſon erroneouſly, or not walk upright- 
ly ., and that they cannot avcid it by all the endeavours which are in their power, 
For according to his principles , nothing at all is in their power, cither to do, or 
to {cave undone, but onely to cry patience , and ſhrug up their ſhoulders, and 
even this alſo is determined anteccdently and inevitably to their hands. 

So he maketh man to be a meer footbal or tennis ball, ſmitten to and froby 
the ſecond cauſcs , or a top laſhed hither and thither, It the Watch be wound up 
by the Artiſt, what have the wheels to do to be fſollicitous about any thing, but 
onely to follow the motion which it was impothble for them to rcſilt ? when he 
firſt broached this opinion , he did not foreſee all thoſe abſurd conſequences which 
did attend it , which might eaſily happen to a man , who buildeth more upon his 
own imaginations , than other mens experience , and being once ingaged, he is 
reſolved to wade through thick and thin , ſo long as he is able. 

We are now come t9his Laſt Seaion, which is as full of empty and unfignificant 
vaunts, as any of the former, True real worth uſcth not to ſend forth fo many 
bubbles of vain-glory. The queſtion is not whether perſons once publickly ingaged 
in the defence of an opinion , be more tenacious of their errours , than thoſe who 
have no ſuch prejudicez which his own example doth confirm ſufficiently , and no 
rational man can doubt of ; but whether ſolid ſubſtantial proofs do work ſooner 
upon perſons of wit and learning , than upon thoſe who are ignorant , whoſejudg- 
ments arc confuſed and unable to diſtinguiſh bet ween teigned ſhews, and real truths, 
How ſhould he who underſtandeth not the right ſtate of the queſtion , be {o likely 
to judge what reaſons are convincing , and what are not, as he who doth under- 
ſtand it ? Or he who knoweth not the diſtintion between that neceſſity which is 
abſolute , and that which is onely upon ſuppoſition; be a competent judge, whe- 
ther all cvents be abſolutely neceſſary ? He might even as well tell us that a blind 
man x more likely to hit the mark, or judge rightly of colours, than he thathath 
his fight. 

He himſelf doth halfconfe(s as much , I confeſs the more ſolid a mans wit is, the 
better will ſolid reaſons work upon him. What is it then that diſguſteth him ? It is the 
addition of that which T call, that is to ſay, much reading of other mens Dovrines , 
without weighing them with bis own thoughtr. When did either I or any man 
elſe ever call that learning , to read Authors without weighing, them ? Such 
extravagant expreiſions become none but blunderers, who are able to (ay no- 
thing to the queſtion when it is truely tated, But I wonder what it i5 whichb: 
calleth learning, Nothing but a phantaſtick opiniaſtretic, joyned with a ſupercilious 
contempt of all other men that are wiſer or learneder than himſelf making the private 
thoughts of ignorant perſons to be theſtandard and publick ſeal of truth. As the Schol- 
ler thinketh , ſothe bellclinketh. It there were nothing clſe,this alone (to except ar 


gainſt them who ſhould bc both his ſurors and his Judges ) wer? enough t9 render 
un 
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yo enemy \ but ignorance. 

If he had ever read thoſe Authors whom he condemneth , namely, The Fathers 
and Doftors of uhe Church , his preſumption had been ſomewhat more tolerable, 
though too high , but to condemn them all before he ever read any of them, requir- 
«tha Prophetical Light, to which he is no pretender. 1n the mean time he would 
have his Readers believe that what js done by him upon deſign, meerly to hide 
his own ignorance , is done out ot depth of Judgement. Like the Fox in the 
Fable , which having loſt his tail by miſchance, perſwaded all his tellows to cut of 


theirs , as unprofitable burthens. The Philoſopher divided men into three ranks : Three forts of 


Some who knew good and were willing to teach others , theſe he ſaid were like meu. 


Gods amongſt men. Others who though they knew not much, yet were willing to 
learn, theſe he ſaid were like men among beaſts. Ang Laſtly, ſome who knew 
not good, and yet deſpiſcd ſuch as ſhould teach them. Theſe he eſteemed as beaſts 
among men. 

Whereas he talketh of ſuch , as requite thoſe who endeavour to inftrufi them at their 
own intreaty , with reviling terms, although he dictate more willingly than diſpute, 
where no man may contradict him 3 yet neither do I take him to be of the ranck 
of inſtructers , before he himſelt hath tirit learned 3 nor is he able to bring fo much 
3 one inſtance of any reviling , or ſo much as diſcourteous Language throughout 
my defence. It his back was Galled before , and that make him over-ſentible, and 
ſuſpicious of an affront , where none was intended , who can help it ? But now 
he himſelf having ſhewed {o much ſcorn and petulance in his Animadverſions,though 
[ have abſtained from all reviling terms, yet I have tempered my ſiile ſo , 
to lethim plainly (ee, that he is not ſo much regarded , nor halt ſo formidable an 
Adverſary , as he vainly imagineth. 

In the next place he fetteth down eight concluſions which he dreameth that he 
hath proved in this Treatiſe. It is good beating of a proud man. Though he be 
thrown flat upon his back at every turn , yet he hath the confidence to proclaim his 
own atchievements with a ſilver trumpet , when they do not deſerve to be piped 
won an Oaten reed. I will make him afair offer , if he have proved any one of 
"them , or be able to prove any one of them , I will yield him all the reſt. Beſides 
the notorious falſhood of them all, the two Latſt are apparently ridiculous, That the 


dodrine of Liberty is a» error that maketh men , by imagining they can repent when The dorine 
they will, negled therr duties ; and moreover makes them nnthankful for Gods Graces, of liberty mas» 
by thinking them to proceed from the natural ability of their own will, The Dodctrineot huh ao mc 
Careiels Cr 
thankleſs. 


Liberty from ſuperltoical necetſity , doth neither make men truncos nor ſacrilegos , 
neither ſtupid blocks void of all activity, nor yet Sacrilegiouſly to rob God of his 
honour. We know and acknowledge , that both free will, and the good uſe of tree 
will in repentance and all other aQts of gratitude towards God , is from God , and 
proceedeth from Grace. Theſe inferences which he makes are no conſequeygces of 
our Dodrine , but his own drowſfie dreams. All men that are not blinded with 
prejudice , do ſee clearly , that it is his deſperate Doctrine of inevitable necethity , 
which maketh men to negle& their duties, by teaching them to believe , that 
though they be impenitent or unthankful , yet it was not at all in their power to 
have been otherwiſe , they are as they mult be , and as God hath ordained or ne- 
cellitated them to be. 

He taketh me up for ſaying unski/fully , that they who diſpute Philoſophicaly of God 
aſcribe unto hi u #0 proper faculties. Indeed I do not wonder it he who aſcribes to 
God potentialities and ſuccethve duration, who denies that the divine ſub{tance is 
ndiviſible , and ſaith that aus ſimpliciſimns lignifieth nothing , who makes an in- 
corporeal ſ{ubltance to be a contradiction , do make him likewiſe to be compounded 
of ſubſtance and faculties. But they who penetrate deeper into the ugly confe- 
quences of theſe bold and blind aſſertions , who confider that whatſoever is truly 
inhnite, is not capable of any variation or ſhadow of turning by change ; and that 
whatſoever is infinitely perfeR in it ſelf, cannot be farther perfeRed by the ſuppli- 
mental addition of any faculties or accidents , will not judge my aſſertion to be un- 
SKiltul, but his Paradoxcs tobe diſhonourable to the divine nature, and derogatory to 

tie Majeſty of God, liiii 2 His 


God hath no 
faculries. 
Num. 14 

2. (og 1. Levi. 
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God is incoms! 


His reaſon of this reprchenſion is, Becauſe to diſpute Philoſophically is todiſpure by 
natural reaſon , and from principles evident from the Light of nature , and to diſpute 
the faculties and proprieties of the Subjed whereof they treat, What, whether they have 
any faculties or no ? that were very hard, It ſeemeth that Chriſtian Philoſophers 
are not Philoſophers with him. And why may not a Philoſopher make uſe of Di. 
vine Revelation? but let him not trouble himſelfabout this. This truth hath beer: 
ſufficiently cleared already by the Light of Natural reaſon. Either the Divine Ec. 
ſence is infinitely perfect init felt, or God is not God, And if it be irfinite!y per- 
kein it (elf, it cannot be farther perfected by any tacultics. 

He ſaith , he would fain know of me what improper faculties T aſcribe to Gig I af. 
cribe no faculties at all to God , except it be anthropopathetically, as the Scripture 
aſcribes eyes and hands to God , which muſt be underſtood as is beſecming the wa. 
jeſty of God. Headdeth , That I krow xot bow to make it good that the will and us. 
derjtanding of God are faculties, and yet will bave theſe words | his underſtanding ang 
his will are his very effence ] to paſi for an axiome of Philoſophy. It is trueIknow not 
how to make them faculties in God, ſpeaking properly 3 and yet I doubt not of 
this truth , that Gods underltanding and his will are his very Efſence. And thi 
very objeQtion ſheweth clearly, that he neither underſtandeth me , nor himſelf 
This axiome that the will and the underſtanding of God are his very eſſence, i; 
fit medium to prove they are no faculties. Duicquid eſt in Deo eft ipſe Dew, What. 
ſoever is in God , is God It he have any thing to ſay againſt it, why is he 6. 
lent. 

That God is incomprehenſible , and that his Nature can neither be expreſſed nor 


prehenſible- | conceived perfeRly by mortal men, is a truth undeniable , not to be doubted of 


' How ſhovld tinite reaſon be able to comprehend an infinite perfeCtion ? "And there. 
i fore they who do ſearch too curiouſly into the Majeſty of God, or dehne his nature 
| too ſawcily and preſumptuouſly, are juſtly to be reprehended. The Pipe can con- 


Rom17+ 24. vey the water no higher than the fountains head, But on the other ide, ſceing 


Pal. 11g. 


Yet fo far aswe 


the ingiſible things of him , that is , bis eternal power and Godhead are clearly feen from 


can.we are ob. the Creation of the World, And fceing he hath given us his word to be a Light un- 
_—_— ſearch to our feet , and-a Lanthorn unto our paths , not to endeavour ſoberly and humbly 


c him. 


Aa319 14 
To admit that. 
God is infinite 
Is enough to 
covfute T, H, 


to know God , ſo far as he is repreſented to us by the Creatures , and revealed unto- 
us in the Scriptures , to the end we may Glorihe him as God , and help others to 
know him and Glorific him aright, is inexcuſable ingratitude, It js not then fimp- 
ly the inquiring into, or the diſcourſing of the Nature of God , but the tranſgre{- 
ſing of the right manner and due bounds of our enquiry, which is unlawful, The 
Fathers diſputed well from the Nature of God , againtt the Anthropomorphites, 
$o did St. Paul againſt the Idolatrous Athenians , For as much as we are the Off-pring 
of God , and live and move and have our being in him and from bim , we ought not t1 
think, that the Godbead is like unto Gold and ſilver, or ſtone Graven with Art. 1 acknow- 
ledge, that though all polltible perfe&ion ought to be aſcribed to God, yet the 
ſafeſt way to expreſs him is by negative attributes. Admit but one negative attri- 
bute , which all men muſt admit, and do admit, that believe a God; and 1 will cafily 
evince all the reſt from thence, that is,that he is, aftually infinite, or an indivilible 
unity of infinite perfetion. If Gods being be infinite, then it is not by ſaccelfive 
duration. In ſucceſhive duration, ſomething is added every minute; but to that 
which is infinite , nothing can be added. Again, if God be actually intinite, then 
he is not diviſible nor materiate , nor corporal , nor hath parts without parts : an 
agoregation of tinite parts , cannot make up an infinite being. If God be aftu- 
ally infinite , then his underſtanding and his will are not diftin& faculties , then his 
goodneſs and his wiſdom, and his juſtice, and his truth , are not difiin& quali- 
ties, For if his will be without his underſtanding , or his juſtice without his wil- 
dom, then his underſtanding and his wiſdom are not infinite , for that onely 15 
infinite, without which nothing is or can be, It is not therefore enough to alcrib? 
unto God whatſoever is honourable, unleſs we do it in an honourable manner , 


; that is, infinitely 3 and that we can never do, but by making him as indiviſible u- 


nity of infinite being and perfetion. Not accidental, but eſſential , or tranſcendent 
perfeion. He who calleth God moſt perfe&, ( though T, H. ſee it not ) _ 
hort 
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ſhort of that honour which is due to God, Moſt perfect is but a degree of compa» * | n_ 


riſon. But he who calleth him perte&ion it (elf, acknowledgeth that al! the per- 
fe&ion of the creatures is by participation of his infinite perteRion. Such errours 
as theſe formerly recited, do deſerve another manner of retutation 3 and when he 
is in his Iucide intervalles, he him(elt acknowledgeth what I fay to be true , That 
God is incomprehenſible and immaterial. And he himfelt proveth ſo much from 
this very attribute of God, that he is infinite, Cz. c. 15. f. 14. Figure is not attributed 
20 God, for every figure is finite. Neither can be be comprebended by ws , for whatſoever 
we conceive is finite 3 nor bath he parts , which are attributed onely to fiMte things z, nor 
is he more than one , there can be but one infinite. 

Whereas I called Hell the rae Tophet , he telleth us Gravely, That Tophes was a Topher, 
place not far from the Walls of Jcruſalem , and conſequentiy on the earth z adding after 
his boaſting manner , That he cannot imagin what I will ſay to this in myanſwer to his 
Leviathan, wnleſi T ſay that by the trueTophet in this place, is meant a not true T, ophet,Who- 
ſoever an{wereth his Leviathan will be moretroubled with his extravagancics, than 
with his arguments. Doth he not know that almoſt all things happened to them 25s 
hgures ? There may bea true myſtical Tophet as well as a literal 3 and there ts a 
true myſtical Gehenna or vally of Hinnon, as well as a litteral. He that ſhould 
ſay that Chriſt is the truc Paſchal Lamb, or the Church the true Jerxſalem, or F-b1t 
Baptiſt the true Elias , may well juitific it , without faying , that by the true Pat- 
chal Lamb is meant no true Paſchal Lamb , or by the true Feruſalem no truc Feru- 
ſalem , or-by the true Elias , no true Elias. What poor ſtutt is this? 

And ſo he concludeth his Animadverfion with a rapping Paradox indeed. True TreeRcligion 

©®:.ligin conſiſteth in obedience to Chriſts Lientenant , aud in giving God ſuch honour confiſte!h not 
both in Attributes and aftions , as they in their ſeveral Lieutenancies ſhall ordain, That obedience 
. , X . to P 11n.ccs 
| Sovereign Princes are Gods Licutenants upon earth, no man doubteth, but how Lev, c: 42. 
come they to be Chritts Lieutenants with hin? who teacheth expreſly , that the 
Kingdom of Chriſt is not to begin till the general ReſurreQion ? His errours com2 
ſo thick , that is difficult to take notice of them all z yet it he had reſolved to main- 
tain his Paradox, it had been ingeniouſly done to take notice of my reaſons againſt 
it in this place. % 

Firſt, what if the Sovereign Magiſtrate ſhall be no Chriſtian himſelf ? 1s an Heathen 
or Mahumetan Prince the Lieutenant of Chriſt , or a fit infallible Judge of the con- 
troverſies of Chriſtian Religion ? Are all his Chriſtian ſubjeats obliged to Sacrifice 
to Idols , or Blaſpheme Chriſt upon his command ? Certainly he giveth the ſame 
Latitude of power and right to Heathen and Mahumetan Princes that he doth to 
Chriſtian. There is:the ſame ſubmitlion to both , T authoriſe and give up my right of £2 -. +. i; 
Governing my ſelf to this man , whom he maketh to be a mortal God. To him alone 
he aſcribeth the right to allow and diſallow of all Doctrines, all forms of worſhip 
all miracles, all revelations. And molt plainly in the 42. and 43. Chapters ot his 
Leviathan , where he teacheth obedience to infidel Princes in all things, evento 
the denial of Chriſt , to be neceſſary by the Law of God and nature. 

My Second reaſon in this place was this. What it the Magiſtrate ſhall command 
contrary to the Law of God 2? mult we obey him rather than God ? He conteſeth, 

That Chriſt ozght to be obeyed rather than bis Lieutenant upon earth. This is a plain 
conceilion , rather than an anſwer, But hefarcher addeth , That the queſtion is not 

who is to be obeyed, but what be his commands ? Molt vainly. For if truc Religion 

do conſiſt in obcdicnce to the commands of the Sovercign Prince , then to be truly 
Religious it is not nccdful to inquire farther than what he commandeth. Fruſtrs 

fit per plura quod fieri proteſt per pauciora, Either he muſt make the Soveraign Frince 

to be infallible in all his commands concerning Religion, which we ſce by experi- 

ence to be falſe , and he himſelf confeſleth, that they may command their Subjects 

to deny Chriſt 3 or elſe the authority of the Sovereign Prince doth juſtihe to his ſub- xy, c 42, 
jects whatſoever he commands, and then they may obey Chriſts Licutcnant as ſafe- 
ly without danger of puniſhment as himſclf. 

My Third reaſon was this. Iftrue Religion do conſiſt in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Sovercign Prince , then the Soveraign Paincez is the ground and 
pillar of truth , not the Church. But the Church isthe ground and pillar of truth, 

not 
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| 3% 2.x 4 not the Sovercign Prince. Theſe things write I unto thee, &c, that thou mayeſt kng "aa 
Emoitenetith how though ongbreſt to behave thy ſelf as bouſe of God , whieh is the Chinch of - -7 
ving God, the pillar and ground of truth. What the Church fignifieth in this place þ, 
may be demonſtratively colleed , both from the words themſelves, wherein he wo 
calleth it the houſe of God, which appellation cannot be applied to a ſingle Sovereign vr | 
much leſs to a Heathen Prince, as their Sovereign then was. And Likewiſe _ 
the things written , which were dirc&tions for the ordering of Eccleſiattical per- = 
tons. 
The Laii Grgument uſed by me in this place , was ad bominem, Why then a 
T. H. of a different mind from his Sovereign and from the Laws of the Land con- ys 
cerning the attributes of God , and the Religious Worſhip which is to be given to . A 
him? The Canons and conſtitutions and articles of the Church of England, and Fer 
their Diſcipline and form of Divine Worſhip , were all confirmed by Royal Jot 
authority. And yet Mr, Hobs made no ſcruple to aſſume to himſelf, that which cor 
he denyeth to all other Subjes, the knowledge of good and evil , or of true and falſe duc 
Religion , and a judgement of what is conſonant to the Law of Nature and Scii- he 
pture , different from the commands of his Sovereign and the judgement of all his | 
—_—_—_ tellow Subjects , as appeareth by his Book De Cive, Printed im the year 1642, Nej- 4 
ther can he pretend that he was thena Local SubjeQ to another Prince,for he differ- ar 
£d more from him in Religion, than from his own Natural Sovereign, ate 
This Paradox hath been confuted before , and ſome of thoſe groſs abſurdities lik 
which flow from it repreſented to the Reader , to all which he may add theſe fol. ark 
lowing reaſons, "WA off 
z King 12.13 Firlt, true Religion cannot confiſt in any thing which is ſinful 3 But obedience to the 
Sovereign Princes may be ſinful. This is proved by the example of Fereboam, who 
eſtabliſhed Idolatry in his Kingdom. And the Text faith , This thing became a fin, 
It may be he will ſay , This Idolatrous Worſhip was a fin in Feroboam , not in the 
people , whoobeyed him. But the Text taketh away this evaſion , branding him 
ordinarily with this mark of Infamy , Feroboam the Son of Nebat who made I/- 
i King, 22.52, rael to fin. 


Secondly , True Religion cannot conſiſt in obedience tocontradictory commands. 
But the commands of Sovereign Princes are often contradictory one to another, 
One commandeth to Worſhip Chriſt , another forbiddeth it. One forbiddeth to 
offer Sacrifice to Idols, another commandeth it. Yea the ſame perſon may both 
forbid Idolatry in General, and yet authoriſe it in particular. Or forbid it by the 
publick Laws of the Countrey , and yet authoriſe it by his perſonal commands. 

Thirdly , True Religion is always juſtified in the fight of God. But obedience 
to the commands of Sovereign Princes is not always juſtified in the fightof God. 
This is clearly proved out of his own expreſs words. Whatſoever is commanded by 
Lev. C23: the Sovereign power , is as #0 the Subjeft , ( though not ſo always inthe ſight of of God) 

juſtified by their command. Whence it is evident by his confeflion , that the wicked 
commands of Sovereign Princes are not juſtified by their own Royal authority, but 
are wicked and repugnant to the Law of God. And conſequently that of the Apoſtle 
hath place here , Whether it be right in the fight of God to bearkgn unto you more than unto 

at 4-19 God, judge ye. True Religion hath always reference unto God. 
Fourthly, True Religion doth not conſiſt in obedience to any Laws whatſvever 
which are repugnant to the moral Law of God, or to the Law of Nature. This 
De civec. 3- Propoſition is granted by himſelf The Laws of Natwre are immutable and Eter- 
Nume 29G 31 nal. And all Writers do agree that the Law of Nature is the ſame with the moral Law- 
Lev e. 39g. Again, Sovereigns are all Subjefts to the Law of Nature , becauſe ſuch Laws be Divine. 
G& £26: and cannot by any man or Common-wealth be abrogated. And in all things not contra- 
ry to the moral Law , that 1510 ſay , 10 the Law f Natnre , all ſubje&#s are bound to obey 
that of Divine Law , which is declared to be ſo by the Laws of the Common-wealth. But 
the commands of a Sovereign Prince may be repugnant not onely to the Moral Law 
or the Law of Nature, but even to the Laws of the Commonwealth. This afſum- 
Leviath. c- 34 ption is proved four ways.” Firſt by his own confeſlion , It is manifeſt enough that 
when a man receiveth two contrary commands , and knows that one of them is Gods , he 
eught to obey that and not the other; If there can be no ſuch contrary commands, 
then 
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then it is not manitelt , nor yet truce, Secondly, this is proved by the refolution 
of two Queries. The firſt is this, Whether tbe City ( or the Sovereign Prince ) be 
vo be obeyed , if be command direlly to do any thing to the contumely of God , or forbid to 
worſhip God, To which he an{wereth direAly , non efſe obediendum , that be ought 
mot to be obeyed. And he gives this reaſon , becauſe the ſubjeQs before the conſtiruti- 
on of the Commonwealth , had no right to deny the honour due unto God ,, and therefore 
could transfer no right to command ſuch things to the Commonwealth, The like he hath 
in his Leviathan, Adions which do naturally ſignifie contumely , cannot by humane powe- 
er be made a part of Divine Worſhip, As it the denial of Chritlt upon a Sovereign's 
command , ( which he juſtiheth ) were not contumelious to Chriſt 3 or , as if fub- 
es , before the conltitution of the Commonwealth , had any right themſelves to 
deny Chrift, But ſuch palpable contradictions are no novelties with him, How 
doth true Religion conſift in obedience to the commands of a Sovercign , if his 
commauds may be contumelious to God, and deny him that Worſhip which is 
due unto him, by the eternal and immutable Law of Nature, and it he be not to 
be obeyed in ſuch commands ? 

His ſecond Queſtion is, If a Sovereign Prince ſhould command himſelf to be worſhip- 
ped with Divine Worſhip and Attributes, whether he ought to be obeyed ? To which he 
anſwereth , That although Kings ſhould command it, yet we ought to abſtain from ſuch 
attributes as ſignifie bis independence upon God , or immortality , or infinite power, or the 
like and from ſuch attions as do ſignifie the ſame. As to pray unto him being abſent , to 
arkthoſe things of him which none but God can give; as rain, and fair weather , or t0 
offer ſacrifice to him. Then true Religion may ſometimes confitt in diſobedience to 
the commands of Soveraign Princes. 

Thirdly, that the commands of Soveraign Princes in point of Religion, may be 
contrary to the Law of Nature, ( which needeth no new promulgation or rece- 
ption) doth appear by all thoſe Duties internal and external , which by his own 
confelton , Nature doth enjoyn us to perform towards God , and all which may 
be , and have been countermanded by Soveraign Princesz as to acknowledge the 

exiſtence of God, his unity, his infiniteneſs , his providence , his creation of the 
World , his omnipotence, his eternity, his incomprehenſibility , his ubiquity , to 
worſhip him , and him onely with Divine Worſhip , with Prayers, with thank(- 
givings , with oblations , and with all exprethions of Honour. 

Laſtly , this is proved by Examples. Nebuchadnezzar commanded to worſhip 
a Golden Image. And Darixs made a Decree , that no man ſhould ask any petiti- 
on of any God or man for thirty days, fave of the King onely. Yet the tranſgre{- 
fion of both theſe commands of Soveraign Princes , was juſtified by God as truc 
Religion. 

Filthly, Chriſt will deny no man betore his Father for true Religion: But thoſe 


who deny Chriſt bctore men , to full] the commands of an earthly Prince , he will 14x. 10. 


deny before bis Father which is in Heaven, And thercfore Chriſt encourageth his Dj- 
ſciples againſt theſe dangers, which might tall upon them by diſobedience to ſuch 
unlawful commands. Fear #ot them which kill the body , but are not able to kill the 
foul ; but ratber fear him which is able to deſtroy both body and ſoul in Hell, But Mr. 
Hobbs hath found out an evaſion tor ſuch Renegadoes. Whatſoever a Subje is com- 
pelled to , in obedience to his Sovereign , and doth it not in order to bis own mind, but in 
order to the Laws of his Countrey , that aftion is not his, but bis. $ OVereigns \, Or is it 
he that in this caſe denieth Chrijt before men, but bis Governour , and the Law of bis 
Countrey, Tf this Fig-leat would have ſerved the turn, Shedrach , M:ſhach , and 
Abednego nceded not to have been caſt into the fiery Furnace, For though they had 
worſhipped the Golden mage, by this doGrine they had not been idolaters, but 
Nebuchadnezzar oncly and his Princes. If this were true, Daniel might have cſca- 
ped the Lions Den. It he had forborn his praiſes to God, Darixs had been faulty, 
and not he, But theſe Holy Saints were of another mind, 1 hope,though he might 


in his haſte and pathon. cenſure the bleſſed Martyrs to be Fuols, ( which were (© Hi, 


many, that there were tive thouſand for every day in the Year, cxcept the Cal&ds 
of Fannary , when the Heathens were ſo intent upon their Devotions , that they 
\neglecd the Naughter of the poor Chriſtians, ! yet he will not eſteem himſelf wi- 
ſer 
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Ezek, 28. 3. ſer than Daniel. Behold thou art wiſer than Daniel , was an Hyperbolical , or rather 
Rom. 10.10. an Ironical expreiſhon. TVith the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs , and with the 
. mouth is confeſſion made unto Salvation. It a man deny Chritt with his mouth , the 

faith of the heart will not ſerve his turn. | 

Sixthly , Chriſt denounceth damnation to all thoſe , who for ſaving of their 
lives do deny their Religion , and promiſeth eternal life to all thoſe, who do ſeal 
the truth of their Chriſtian Faith with their blood , againſt the commands of Hye4. 
theniſh Magiſtrates. Ihoſoever wil ſave bis life ſhall loſe it , ai;d whoſoever will loſe by 
life for my ſaks ſhall find it. Chriſt doth not promiſe eternal life for violation of try: 
Religion, 

Laſtly , no Chriſtian Soveraign or Commonwealth , did ever aſſume any ſuch 
authority to themſelves3 never any ſubjects did acknowledge any ſach power in 
their Soveraigns: Never any Writer of Politicks, either wak.ng, or dreaming , gid 
ever phanſie ſuch an unlimited power and authority in Princes, as this which he 
aſcribeth to them, not onely to make, but to juſtihe all DoGtrines, all Laws, 11 
Religions, all ations of their Subjects by their commands z as it God Almighty 
had reſerved onely Soveraign Princes under his own Juriſdiction , and quitted ali 
the reſt of mankind to Kings and Commonwealths, I vain ye worſhip me, teaching 
for Dofrine the commandments of men , that is to ſay, making true Religion to con- 
fiſt in obedience to the commands of men. It Princes were Heavenly Angels , free 
from all ignorance and paſſions, ſuch an unlimited power might better become 
them. But being mortal men, it is dangerous , leſt Phaeton-like , by their vio- 
lence or unskilfulne(s , they put the whole Empire into a flame, It were too too 
much , to make their unlawtul commands to juſtitie their Subjets. If the blind lead 
the blind , both fall into the ditch. He who impoſeth uplawtul commands, and he 
who obcycth them , do both ſubject themſelves to the judgments of God, But if 
truce Religion doth conſiſt in ative obedience to their commands, it juſtifieth both 

. their SubjeQs and themſelves. True — can prejudice no man, | 
- De Give. He taketh upon him to re fute the diſtinction of obedience into aQive and paſbye, 
ce 14. As if a ſin againſt tbe Law of Nature , could be expiated by arbitrary puniſhments impo- 
AAive and ſed by men. Thus it happeneth to men , who confute that which they do not un- 
paſſive obed1» deritand. Pallive obedience is not for the expiation of any fault , but for the main- 
EVCEs tenance of innocence. When God commands one thing, and the Soveraign Prince 
another , we cannot obey them borh aQtively 3 therefore we chuſe to obey God ra- 
ther than men, and yet are willing , for the preſervation of Peace , to ſuffer from 
man, rather than to reſiſt. If he underſtood this dittin&tion well, it hath all thoſe 
advantages which he fancicth to himſelt in his new Platform of Government, with- 
out any of thoſe inconveniences which do attend it, And whercas he intimateth, 
that our not obeying, our Soveraign aCively, is a fin againſt the Law of Nate , 
meaning, by the violation of our promiſed obedience, it is nothing but a grels mi- 
ſtake 3 no Subjcas did , nor ever could make any ſuch pat, to obey the com- 
mands of their Soveraign aQively , contrary to the Law. of God or Nature. 

This reaſon drawn —_ univerſal *praQtice was ſo obvious, that he could not 
mils to make it an obje&ion, The greateſt objefion is that of the praftice , when men 

Lev. c. 20. ark where and when ſuch power has by Subje&s been acknowledged. A ſhrewd objeQi- 

——_ ' ud on indeed, which required a more ſolid anſwer , than to ſay, That though al 

Hi But places of the 3Forld, men ſhould lay the Foundation of their Houſes on the ſand, it could 
not thence be inferred , that ſs it ought to be, As if there were no more difficulty in 
founding and regulating a Commonwealth , than in diſtinguiſhing between a looſe 
ſand, and a firm rocks or, as if all Societies oft men, of different tempers , © 
diffcrent humours, of different manners, and of different intereſts , muſt of necel- 
ſity be all ordercd aftcr one and the ſame. manner. If all parts of the World after 
ſo long experience, do practiſe the contrary to that which he fancieth , he mult 
give me lcave to ſuſpe&, that his own grounds are the- quickſands , and that his 
new Commonweaith is but a Caſtle founded in the air. 

The juſt pow. hat a Soveraign Prince within his own dominions, is cuſtos utriuſque tabule , 

er of Princes, the keeper of both the Tablcs of the Law, to ſec that God be duely ſerved , an4 


juſtice duely adminiſircd between man and man , and to puniſh ſuch as tranſgrels 
in 
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in either kind with civil puniſhment 3 That he hath an Architeonical power to 
{ce that each of his Subjects do their dutics in their ſeveral callings, Ecclefiaſticks 
as well 25 Secularsz That the care and charge of ſeeing that no DoGrine be taught 
his Subjects , but ſuch as may confilt with the general Peace , and the authority 
to prohibit ſeditious practiſes and opinions, do reſide in him ; That a Sovercign 


Prince oweth no account of his ations to any mortal man 3 That the Kin?s oc 


England in particular have been julily declared by a& of Parliament Supreme Go- 
vernours in their own Kingdoms, in all cauſes, over all perſons, as wel! Eccleti- 
attical as Civil, is not denyed, nor ſo much as queſtioned by me. Otherwiſe a 
Kingdom , or a Commonwealth ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary means for its 
own preſervation. To all this I do readily aſſent, all this I have vindicated upon 
ſurer grounds than thoſe deſperate and deſtructive principles which he fuppolerh. 
But I do utterly deny that true Religion doth confilt in obedience to Suv:- 
reign Magiſtrates , or that all their injunctions ought to be obeyed, not onely r-if- 
ſively, but aRively, or that he is infallible in his Laws and commands, or that his 
Sovereign authority doth juſtife the aQive obedience of his Subjects to his unlaw- 
ful commands. Suppoſe a King ſhould command his Judges to fer Naboth on high 
among the people, and to ſet ewo ſons of Belial betore him , to bear witneſs againſt 
him, aying,, Thou did(t Blaſphcme God and the King , and then carry him out 
and tone him , that he may dye. The regal authority could neither juſtifie ſuch 
an unlawful command in the King , nor obedience in the Judges. Suppole a King 
ſhould (et up a Golden Image , as Nebxchadnezzar did , and command all his Sub- 
jeRs to adore it , this command would not excuſe his Subjects from Idolatry, much 
leſs change Idolatry into true Religion. 

His anſwer to the words of Peter and Fohn do fignitie nothing. The High Pricft 
and his Council commanded the Apoſtles not to teach inthe Name of Jeſus, Here 
was ſufficient human authority, yet (ay the Apoſtles Whether it be right i# the ſight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. The queſtion was not what were the 
commands,that was clear enough, what God commanded, and what man comman- 
ded, but who was to be obeyed, which could admit no debate. He asketh 1/hat has 
the Biſhop to do with what God ſayes to me when I read the Scriptures, more than T have to 
do with what God ſays to him when he reads them ? unlef{ he have authority given bim , 


I. Kin, 21.9 


Als 4. 19. 


He conſeſſerh 
that Ec-lefia. 
ca! perſn 6s 


by bim whom Chriſ# bath conſtituted his Lieutenant. Firlt 1 anſwer his queſtion with ove aged. 
a queſtion , What it the Biſhop have ſuch authority, and be hathmot ? He cannot ledge above 
deny but the Biſhop had ſuch authority , when he had not. And yet be doubtcth himletf, 


not even then to interpret the Scriptures contrary to both the Biſhop, and to Chritfts 
Lieutenant. Secondly, I anſwer , That by his own confethon there is a great dit- 
ference between him and me in this particular , Our Saviour bath promiſed this infalli- 
bility , in thoſe things which are neceſſary to Salvation to the Apoſtles , untill the day of 
Tudgement , that is to ſay , to the Apoſtles and to Paſtors 10 be conſecrated by them by 
impoſition of hands. Therefore the Sovereign Magiſtrate , as be is aChriſtian , is obliged 
to interpret the Holy Scriptures , when there is queſtion, about the myſteries of Faith by 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons rightly ordained. Unleſs he have ſuch ordination by impoſition 
of hands, I am better qualified then he is for the interpretation of Scripture , by his 
own Confethon. 

But he ſuppoſeth that « Biſhop or # Synod of Biſhops , ſhould be ſet up for our civil 
Sovereign. A likely thing indeed. Suppoſe the Skie fall then we ſhall have Larks. 
But to gratific him , Let us ſuppoſe it. What then ? Then that which Tobjed a- 
gain bim, he could objeft in the ſame words ag.infſt me. Sohe might, if I ſhould be (6 
ond as to fay that true Religion did conſitt in obdience to that fingle Biſhop, or 
that Synod of Biſhops, as he ſaith, that it doth conlift in obedience to the Sovereign 
Prince. He deceiveth himſelf, and miltaketh us, if he think that we hold any 
fuch ridiculous opinions. If he could ſhew that Biſhops do challenge an infallibili- 
ty to themſelves by divine right , and which is more than infallibility , a power to 
authoriſe all their commands for true Religion, he ſaid ſomething to the purpoſe, 

He telleth us that he remembers there bave been Books written to entitle tbe Biſhops to 
divine right uad:rived from tbe Civil Sovereign. Very likely if the Law of Nature 
do make a Divine right. Perhaps a Locomotive faculty , or a Liberty-of reſpira- 
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tion, which all other men-do challenge as well as Biſhops. Buthe meaneth in Re. 
ligion , Why not? They have their Holy Orders by ſucceſſion from the Apoliles 
not from their Civil Sovereigns. They have the power of the Keys by the concet 
fion of Chriſt , Whoſe ſins yet remit they are remitted , whoſe ſins ye retain they are re. 
rained, None can give that to another, which they have not themſelves, © where 
did Chriſt give the power of the Keyes , to the Civil Magiſtrate, 


I was far enough from thinking of Odes , when 1 writ my defence of Liberty, 


That which he calleth my Ode , was written about a Thouſand years before 1 Was 
boin. I cited it onely to ſhew the ſenſe of the primitive Chriſtians , concerning g. 
bedience to the unlawful commands of Sovereign Princes , that we ought to obey 
God rather than them, And to that it is full, 


Fuſſum oft Ceſaris ore Gallieni , 

Princeps quod colit, ut colamus omnes, 

Fternum colo principem dierum 3 

Fattorem dominumque Gallient. 
This put him intoſuch a fit of verſifying, that he could notforbear to make aParode 
ſuch as it is, wherein out of pure Zeal ( if it were worth taking riotice of ) he te. 
taineth the errours of the Preſs, | 

And ſo confounding Regal Supremacy with a kind of omnipotence , and the ex- 

ternal Regiment of the Church with the power of the keyes, and Juriſdidion in the 
Inner-court of conſcience , and forreign uſurpations with the ancient rights and Li- 
berties of the Engliſh Church , and a ſtipendiary School-maſter ( who hath neither 
title nor right , but the meer pleaſure of the maſter of the family ) with Biſhops, 
who are the ſucceſſours of the Apoſtles in that part of their office, which is of ordi- 
nary and perpetual neceſſity, and the Kings proper Council in Eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
He concludeth his Animadverſion with this fair intimation to Dr, Hammond and 
me, That if we had gone wpon #heſe bis principles , When we did write in defence of the 
Church of England , againſt the imputation of Schiſm , quitting our own pretences of 
juriſdifion and jus divinum , we had not been ſo ſhrewdly handled , as we bave been by 
an Engliſh _ I hope neither the Church of England, nor any genuine fon of 
the Exgliſh Church , bath complained to him , that the Church hath ſuffered any 
diſadvantage by our pains 3 nor our adverſaries in that cauſe boaſted to him of any 
advantage they have gained 3 I do rather believe that it is but his own imagination 
without ever reading either party. Why ſhould he interrupthis ſadder —_ 
with reading ſuch trifles? But for his principles ( as he calleth them ) I thank him, 


, I will have nothing to do with them , except it be to ſhew him how deſiruftive 


they are both to Church and Commonwealth. But this I believe in earneſt, that 
if we had gone upon his principles, we ſhould not have made our ſelves the obje& 
of our Adverſaries pity , but well of their ſcorn. 

In his conelufion , or in his poſtſcript ( chooſe whether you will call it ) firſt he 


ſetteth down his cenſure of my defence , with the ſame ingenuity and judgement 


that he hath ſhewed hitherto , thar is none at all , which I cftcem no more than a 
deaf nut : Let the book juſtifie it ſelf. And as to the manner of writing, , he bites 
firſt, and whines 3 doth an injury and complains. The Reader will find no rai 
ing in my Treatiſe , nor any of thoſe faults which he objeGteth 3 I rather fear that 
he will cenſure it as too complying with ſuch an Adverſary. But he had not then 
given me ſo much occaſion, as he hath done fince, to make him looſe that plea- 
(ure in reading, which he took in writing. 

In the next place he preſenteth to the Readers view a large muſter of terms and 
phraſes , ſuch as are uſed in the Schools, which he calleth #onſexſe, and the language 
of the Kingdom of darkneſs, that is all the confutation which he vouchſafeth them 
He hath ſerved them up often enough beſore to the Readers loathing. Let him 
take it fora warning, whereſoever he reneweth his complaint , I ſhall make bold 
to renew my ttory of old Harpaſte , who complained that the room was dark, when 
the poor Bedlam wanted her ſight. There is more true judgement and ſolid reaſon 
in any one of the worſt of thoſe phraſes which he derides , than there is in ove of 
his whole Seions, 

Thirdly , he cavilleth againſt a ſaying of mire, which he repeateth thus, He po 
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aid that bis opinion is demonſtrable int reaſon , though be be net able to comprebend how © 
it confiſteth together with Gods eternal preſcience z and though it exceed his weak capacity, 
yet be ought to adhere 10 that ruth which is manifeſt, Whence he concludeth after this 
manner. So to him that truth is manifeſt and demonſtrable by reaſon , which is beyond 
bis capacity. Let the Reader fee , what an uningenuous Adverſary he is. In my 
firſt Diſcourſe of Liberty I had theſe words | we ought not to deſert a certain 
truth , becauſe we are not able tro comprehend the certain manner ] To which he 
anſwereth , And T ſay the ſame. In my detence I repeat the ſame words , adding 
theſe, [ Such a truth is that, which I maintain , That the will of man in ordinary 
actions, is free from extrinſecal determination. A truth demonſtrable by reaſon, 
received and believed by all the World. And therefore though I be not able to 
comprehend , or cxpreſs exactly, the certain manner how it conſilts with Gods 
eternal preſcience and decrees, which exceed my weak capacity, yet I ought to 
adhere to that truth which is manifett. ] So firſt ke quarrelleth now with that truth 
which formerly he yiclded. Secondly, that which I ſpake upon ſuppoſition | though 
I be not able, ] he ſetteth down poſitively in his collection , which is beyond bis c4+ 
pacity. Thirdly , he leaveth out the word | exatly. ] A man may comprehend 
truly that , which he doth not comprehend exactly. Fourthly , he omitteth frau- 
dulently theſe words { the certain manner, ] A truth may be certain and demon- 
ſtrable, and yet the manner of it not demonlitrable; or a man may know ſeveral 
ways of reconciling two truths together , and yet fluctuate in his judgment, to 
which of them certainly and expreſly he ought to adhere, Ir is certain, that by 
the force of a mans arm a ſtone is thrown upwards z and yet the certain manner 
how to reconcile this with another truth, That whatſoever atteth upon another body , 
aleth by a touching , is not lv cally found out. The Incarnation of Chriſt is cer- 
tain, yet the certain manner paſſeth both my capacity and his. Laſtly, I donot 
fay ( as he ſuggeſteth, ) that that truth which is demonſtrable by rcafon, paſſeth 
my capacity, but the certain and exa&t manner how to reconcile this truth with 
another truth. Yet there are ſundry ways of reconciling of them ; and I have ſhew- 
ed him one in the ſame Scion , which he is not able to refute, Sce how his Ui- 
ſcourſe hangs together like ropes of ſand. The preſcience and decrees of God, 
paſs the capacity of mortal man z therefor: the Liberty of the Will is not demon» 
{trable by reaſon. 

From the hard words and non-ſenſe of the Schools, he paſſeth to my little Logick 
#nd no Philoſophy. Te skilleth not much what he faith, unlefs he were a greater 
Clerk. He hath paſſed over a great part of my Defence untouched 3 but I have not 
omitted one ſentence throughout his Animadverfions, wherein I could tind any 
one grain of reaſon. And among the reſt , have fatishcd his filly cenſures, or igno- 
rant exceptions, in their proper places, and the ſplinters of thoſe broken reeds itick 
in his own fingers. 

Before he concludes , he draweth up a Summary of what he and I have main- 
tained , very confuſedly , moſt imperfeRly , and in part falſly,” Methinks it reſem< 
bleth that unskilful Painter , who durſt not leave his Pictures to the free judgment 
of the Beholders, unleſs he writ over their heads, This is a Dog, and this is a 
Bear; we had ſuch a Summary or draught of the Controverlie in his Fountains of 
Arguments, before his Animadverſions, as a Proeme, And now we have ſuch 
another Breviate in the concluſion , by way of Epilogue , after his Animadverſi- 
ons. He is very diffident of his cauſe , who ſtandeth inneed of ſuch Procms and 
Epilogues, and dare :10t trult the indifferent Reader to chooſe his own dict , unleſs 
he do firſt chop it and chew ir for him, and then thruſt it down his throat. The 
laſt word may be efficacious with an ignorant multitude , who are like a Ship ac 
Hulle , every wave puts it into a new politure, But more accarate palatcs do nau- 
ſeate and loath ſuch thrice-ſodden coleworts. I leave the Reader to compare Plea 
with Plea, and proof with proof 3 and let truth overcome. 

Thus he concludeth with a ſhort Apology , leſt the Reader ſhould think that be 
bath not uſed me with that reſpe& which be ought , or might have Gone , without diſad- 
vantage to his cauſe, His onely reaſon is , becauſe divers in their Books aud Sermons, 
without anſwering any of bis Arguments , have exclaimed againſt bim , and reviled bim 
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for ſome things delivered by bim in his Book De Cive, What doth this concern me > 
No more than the man in the Moon. Yes he faith, whereof the Biſhop of Derry is 
one, Moſt fallly. I never —_ againſt him, nor writ againſt his Book De Cz. 
ve , but privately to himſelf, and then with more reſpect than either he or it deſer- 
ved. But his meaning was not by this Apology , to make me any reparation, but 
to deterre others from medling with him, leſt he ſhould make examples of them, as 
he boaſteth he hath done of me. Beware Reader, he beareth hay on bis born, If he 
have gained any thing by his diſreſpe&, much good may it do him. I do not en- 
vy him. Let the Reader judge. And if he have any ſpark of ingenuity left jn 
him , 1ct himſelf judge, whether he hath made an example of me or of himſelf, Or 
if he like it better , let him thruſt his Head into a Buſh, and ſuppoſe that no Body 
ſceth his errours , becauſe he is not willing to take notice of them himſelf, 
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Demonſtrating our cf Mr, Hobbs his own Works, That no 


man who is througly an Hobbift, can be a good Chriſtian, or a good 
Commonwealths-man , or reconcile himſelf to himſelf. 


Becauſe his Principles are not onely deſtrufive to all Reli- 
gion,but to all Societies 3 extinguiſhing the Relation between Prince 
and Subjet , Parent and Child , Mafter and Servant, Huſband 
and Wife : and abound with palpable contradiions. 
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(; cy: but onely as an Appendix to my Caftigations of his Animadverſions, to 
Jer him ſee the vanity of his petulant ſcoffs and empty brags , and how open he doth 
ye to the Laſh , whenſoever any one will vouchafe to take himin hand ro purpoſe, 

But ſome of my Good Friends have prevailed with me to alter my deſiga, and 
to make this ſmal} Treatiſe independent upon the other. He who claſheth ordina- 
rily with all the Churches in the World , about the common Principles of Religions 
He who (werveth fo often, fo affectedly, from the approved rules, and healchful 
conſtitutions of all orderly Commonwealths : He who doth not onely diſturb , but 
dettroy all human ſociety , and all relations between man and man : He who can- 
aot preſerve unity with himſelf, but ever and and anon is interfering , and tripping 
up his own heels by his contradictions , needeth no juſt confutation , or ſingle, or 
other Adverſary , than God, and himſelf, and all mankind. 

If he did ground his opinions upon any other authority than his own dreams 3 If 
he did interpret Scripture according to the perpetual tradition of the Catholick 
Church, and not according to his private diſtempered phantaſies : It his diſcourſe 
were as full of deep reaſons, as it is of ſupercilious confidence, ſo that a man 
might gain cither knowledge or reputation by him 3 a great volume would be well 
beltowed upon him , Digna res eſſet ubi quis nervos intenderet ſuos. But to what 
purpoſe is it to draw the coard of contention with ſuch a man , in ſuch a cauſe, 
where it is impicty to doubt , much more to diſpute ? 

Duid cum illis agas, qui neque jus , neque bonum aut equum ſciunt ? 
Melixs pejus , profit, obſit, nibil vident, niſi quod lubet. : 

For mine own part , as long as God ſhall furniſh me with ability and opportunis 
ty, I will endeavour to beſtow my vacant hours upon a better Subjed , conducing 
more to the advancement of primitive Picty, and the re-union of Chriſtendom, by 
difabuſing the hood-winked World, then this. ( This doth trend to the increaſe of A+ 
theiſm and deſtruction of ancient truth )unlefſs the importunity of T. H. or ſome others 
divert me to look to my own defence. I deſire thy Chriſtian Prayers, that God who 
hath put this good deſire into my mind , by his preventing Grace, will help me by 
his afliſting Grace , to bring the ſame to good ctiect. 

The PREFACE. 
Itherto I have made uſe onely of a Buckler to guard my ſelf from Mr. Hobs bis 
aſſaults. What paſſed between him and me in private had been buried in perpe- 
tual filence , if bis flattering Diſciples ( not without bis own fault, whether 
it were connivance or neglect is not material to me ) had not publiſhed it to the World to 
my prejudice : and now baving carved out mine own ſatisfaltion , T thought to have defi- 
fed bere , as not eſteeming him to be a fit Adverſary, who denieth all common principles but 
rather to be like a pillar of ſmoak, breaking out of the top of ſome narrow chimney, &rſpreading 
it ſelf abroad like a cloud, as if it threatned to take poſſeſſion of the whole Region of the air, 
darkening the rhje,& ſeeming to pierce the Heavens. And after all this, when it hath offended 
the eyes a little for the preſent the firjt puſfe of wind, or a few minutes, do altogether diſperſe it. 
I never nouriſhed within my breaſt the leaſt thought of anſwering bis Leviathan , as 


To the Chriftiin READER. 
Hriſtian Reader, this ſhort Treatiſe was not intended, or ſent to the Preſs , 


as a compleat refutation of all Mr. Hobs his errours in Theology and Poli- - 


baving ſeen a great part of it anſwered before ever I read it , and having moreover receiv- DR, C, 
ed it from good hands, , that a Roman-Catbolickwas about it : but being braved by the p, 1. S. 


author in Print , as giving me @ title for my anſwer , Behemoth againſt Leviathan, 
And at other times being ſo ſolicitous for me what 1 would ſay to ſuch a paſſage in my 
anſwer to his Leviathan , imagining his filly cavils to be irrefragable demoaſtrations ; I 


will take the Liberty ( by bis good leave ) to throw on two or three ſpadefulls of earth , Qu. p. 20. 
towards the final interrement of his pernicious principles and other muſhrome er- ibid. p. 349% 


roure. And , truly, when I ponder ſeriouſly the horrid conſequences of them , I do not 
wonder ſo much at his miſtaken exception to my civil formof valediion , [ So God bleſs 
us ] miſcalling it A buffonly abuſing of the Name of God to calumny. He conceived 
me amiſi, that becauſe in times leſf ſcrupulous and more conſcientious , men uſed to bleſt 


themſelves after this form at the naming of the Devil , therefore I did intend it as a Prayer Qu. P. 20. 


for 


ee eee err rerreee— 


(Ju. P. 80. 
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jur the deliverance of ak good Chriſtians from bim, and bis blaſphemous opinions, 

1 do believe there never was any Author Sacred or Prophane, Ancient or Medery Chrz. 
fic, Jew , Mabumetan, or Pagan , that bath inveighed ſo frequently and fo bitterly " 
geirft all tained phantatms , with their firſt deviſers, maintainers , and receivers 
as T. H. hath done , excluding out of the nature of things the Souls of men , Angels De. 
zils , ard all incorporeal ſubſtances , as fillions, phantaſms , axd groundleſs contraditiion; 
Many men fear the meaning of it is not good, that God bimſelf muſt be gone for Company - 
being an incorpcreal ſubſtance , except men will vouchafe by Gd to underſtand nature, 'S 
much T. H bimſelf ſeemeth to intimate. This concourſe of cauſes, whereof ever 
ore is determined to be ſuch as itis by a like concourſe of former cauſes, may tay 
be called ( in reſpect they were all {et and ordered by the eternal cauſe of all things, 
God A!mighty ) the. decree of God. If Gods eternal Decree be nothing elſe but th 
concourſe of all natural cauſes , then Almighty God is nothing elſe but nature, Aud if 
there be no ſpirits or iy ſubſtances , he muſt be either nature or nothing. T.H, 
defieth the Schools , and therefore he knoweth no difference Letween immanent . and cma.. 
naitt or tranſieat aGions , but confoundeth the eternal Decrees of God before all time . with 
the execution of them in time , which bad been a foul fault in a Schoolmay, ; 

And yet bis Leviathan , er mortal God, is a meer phantaſm of his own deviſing, neither 
fiſh nor fiſh , but a confuſion of a man and a whale, engendered in bis own brain: yn 
znlike Dagon the Idol of the Philiſtims , a mixture of a God and a man and a fiſh, The 


Leviathan a true literal Leviathan is the whale-fiſþ , Canit thou draw out Leviathan with 
meer phan- an hook? whom God hath made to take his paſtime in the great and wide ſea, 


talm. 


Tob. 41. 1. 


Aud for a Metaphborical Leviathan , T kyow none ſo proper #0 perſonate that buge body 
as T. H- himſelf. The Leviathan, doth not take his paſtime in the deep with ſ much 


Pſal.1c4+25 freedom , nor behave hmſelf with ſo much height and wnſolence, as T, Hs doth in the Schools 
T.H. The wor domineer over the leſſer fiſhes with ſo much ſcorn and contempt , as be doth aver all s- 
trucLevia- ther authors; cenſuring, branding , contemning , proſcribing whatſoever is contrary ty 


han. 


bis bumor ; buſtling and bearing down before him whatſoever cometh in bis way, 
creating truth and falſhaad by the breath of bis mouth , by bis ſole anhoiy 
without other reaſon z A ſecond Pytbagoras at leaſt, Theſe have been ſelf conceited perſons 
in all Ages, but none that could ever Kirlg it like him over all the Children of pride. 
Ruit, agit, rapit, tundit & polternit. | 

Tet is not his Leviathan ſuch an abſolute Sovereign of the ſea as he imagineth, God 
hath choſen the weak things of this World to confound the mighty. The little mouſe 
ftealeth up through the Elephants trunk to eat bis brains, making him dye deſperately mad, 
The Indian rat creepeth into the belly of the paping Crocodile, and gnaweth bis bowels af- 
funder. The Great Leviathan bath bis Adverſaries ; the $word-fiſh which pierceth bis 
bely beneath , and the thraſher-fiſh, which beateth his head above: and whenſoever theſe 
1wo unite their forces together againſt bim , thcy deſtroy bim. But this is the ledft part 
of his Leviathans ſufferings. Our Grcenland fiſhers have found out a new art t draw 
him out of bis Caſtle , that is,the deep, though not with a fiſh-hook,, yet with their barping 
irons , and by giving him line and ſpace enough to bounce and tumble up and down , and 
tire bimſelf right out, and try all his Arts, as ſpouting up a ſea of water out of bis mouth 
to drown them , an1 ſtriking at their Shallops with his tail to overwhelm them : at laſt 
draw this formidable creature to the ſhore , or to their ſhip , and ſlice bim in pieces, and 
boil bim in a Cauldron , and tun him up in Oil, 

I have provided three good harping-irons for my ſelf to dart at this Monſter , and amre- 
ſolved to try my skll —_—, whether T can be as ſucceſleful againſt this phantaftick Le- 
viathan , as they are againſt the true Leviathan, | 

My firſt dart is aimed at his beart , or Theological part of bis diſcourſe, to ſherw that bis 
principles are not conſtent either with Chriſtianity, or any other Religion. 

The Second dart is aimed at thechine, whereby this vaſt body is united and fitted for ani- 
mal motion, that is, the politicat part of his diſcourſe; to ſhew that bis principles are pernict- 
cus to all forms of Government,and all ſocieties, and deſtroy all relations between man & mai. 

The third dart is aimed at his head or rational part of his diſcourſe , to ſhew that bis 
principles areinconfiſtent with themſelves, and contradift one another. Let him take heed, 
if theſe three darts do pierce his Leviathan bome , it is not all the Dittany which groweth 


in Creet that can make them drop eaſily out of bis body, without the utter overthrow of his cauſe. 
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That the Hobbian Principles , are Diſtrufive to Chrſtianity and all Religion. 


| He Image of God is not altogether defaced by the fall of man but that 
; there will remain ſome praRical notions of God& Goodnets; which | | ad 
when the mind is free from vagrant defires, and violent pathons do -"y gs 
ſhine as clearly in the heart , as other ſpeculative notions do in the worſrip of 
head. Hence it is, that there never was any Nation fo barbarous or God. 

ſavage throughout the Whole World , which had not their God. They who did 

never wear cloaths upon their backs , who did never know Magiſtrate, but their 

father, yet have their God, and their Religious rites and devotions to him. Hence 

it is, that the greateſt Atheiſts in any ſuddain danger do unwittingly caſt their cyes 

up to Heaven , as craving aid from thence, and in a Thunder creep into ſome hole 

to hide themſelves. And they who are conſcious to themſelves of any fecret crime: 

though they be ſecure enough from the juſtice of men, do yet feel the blind blows 

of a Guilty conſcience, and fear divine vengeance. This is acknowledged by T. H. 

himſelf in his lucid intervals. That we may kzow what worſhip of God naturall reaſun 
doth aſſign , let us begin with bis attributes , where it is manifeſt in the firſt place; That Co t5fo14 
exiſtency is to be attributed to him. To which he addeth infiniteneſs, incomprebenſibi- 

lty, unity, ubiquity, Thus for attributes, next for ations, Concerning external 

ations , wherewith God is to be worſhipped , the moſt general precept of reaſon is , that 
they be ſigns of honour , under which are contained Prayers , Thankggivings , Obla- 
tions , and Sacrifices, Yet to let us fee how inconſiſtent and irreconcilable he is 
with himſelt ; elſewhere reckoning up all the Laws of Nature at large, even twen- F p;,.. 6:-.-4 
ty in number, he hath not one word that concerneth Religion, or that hath the 
leaſt relation in the World to God, As ifa man were like the colt of a Wild Af in 
the Wilderneſs without any owner or obligation. Thus in deſcribing the Laws of 
Nature , this Great Clerk forgetteth the God of Nature, and the main and princi- 
pal Laws of Nature, which contain a mans duty to his God , and the principal 
end of his creation. Perhaps he will fay that he handleth the Laws of Nature 
there, onely fo far as may ſerve to the conſiitution of ſettlement ofa Commonwealth 
In good time, let it beſo. He hath deviſed us a trim Commonwealth , which 
is neither founded upon Religion towards God, nor juſtice towards man , but 
meerly upon ſelf intereſt , and (elf preſervation. Thoſe raies of Heavenly Light , 
thoſe Natural ſeeds of Religion , which God himſelf hath imprinted in the heart ot 
man , are more efficacious towards the preſervation of a Society z whether we re- 
gard the Nature of the thing , or the Bletfing of God , then all his pas, and ſur- 
renders , and tranſlations of power. He who unteacheth men their duty to God, may 
make them eye-ſervants, ſo long as their intereſt doth oblige them to obey , but is 
no fit maſter to teach men conſcience and fidelity. 

Without Religion , Socictics are but like ſoapy bubbles, quickly diſſolved. It 
was the judgment of as wiſe a man asT. H. himſelf, ( though perhaps he will hard- 
ly be perſwaded to it ) that Rome ought more of its grandeur to Religion , thanei- c;, x7, 
ther to ſtrength or ſtratagems. We have not exceeded the Spaniards in number , nor R ef on. 
the Galles in ſtrength , nor the Carthaginians in Craft , nor the Grzcians in Art , &c. Or "r Fol a 
but we have overcome all Nations by our Piety and Religion, Cl "= 

Among his Laws he inſerteth gratitude to man as the third precept of the Law of ©... [8 
Nature, but of the gratitude of mankind to their Creator , there is a deep filence, at 
It men had ſprung up from the earth in a Night like muſhromes or excreſcencies; 
without all ſenſe of honour , juſtice , conſcience , or gratitude he could not have 
viliked the human nature more than he doth, 

From this ſhameful omillicn or preterition of the maia duty of mankind , aman 
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might caſily take the height of T. H. his Religion. But he himſelf putteth it paſt all 
Le.p. 54. conjectures. His principles arc brim ful of prodigious impiety. In theſe four thing, 
oinions of Ghaits , ignorance of ſecond cauſes , devotion to what men fear, and takin - 
things caſual for Prognofticks , conſiſteth the natural ſeed of Religion 3, the culture ay 
i nprovement whereot , he r<ferrcth only to policy. Human and Divinepoliticks are 
Ci.c.16.ſ.1, but politicks. And again , Mank#1d bath this from the conſcience of their own weak: 
aſi, and the admiration of natural events , that the moſt part of men believe that there i 
an inviſible God , the makgr of ai viſible things, And a little after he telleth us, Thar 
ſuperſtition proceedeth from fear witbout right reaſon, and Atheiſm from an opinion of reg. 
ſon , without fear > making Athciſm to be more reaſonable than ſuperſtition, What 
is now become of that divine Worſhip which Natural reaſon did aflign untoGog, the 
honour of exittence, infiniteneſs, incomprehenſibility , unity , »biquity ? What is now 
become of that dictate or precept of reaſon , concerning Prayers, thankegivings, obla- 
tions, {acrificcs z it uncertain opinions, ignvrance, fear, miſtakes, the conſcicrce of 
our own weakneſs, and the admiration of natural events be the onely ſeeds of Reli. 
210N, . 
Z He proccedeth farther , That Atheiſm it ſelf , though it be an erroneous opinion, and 
Pacufeeb | * berefare a ſin , yet it ought to be numbred among the fins of imprudence or ignorance, He 
ſprre\ ſme. addeth,that an Atheiſt # puniſhed not as a Subje@t is puniſhed by bis Kiog becauſe he di 
Circe14.f19 » 19! obſerve L1ws : but as an enemy by an euemy , becauſe he would not accept Laws, His 
reaſon is , becauſe the Atheiſt never ſubmitted bis will to the will of God , whom he ye- 
ver thought to be. And he concludeth that mans obligaticn to obey God , proceed- 
cth from his weakneſs. Manifeſtum eft obligationem ad preſtandum ipſt ( Deo ) obedien- 
tiam , incumbere haminibus propter ambecilitatem, Firlt it is impoſhbic that ſhould be- 
a fin of meer ignorance or imprudence, which is dire&y contrary to the light of 
natural reaſon. The Laws of nature need no new promulgation, being imprinted 
©x.p.137- naturally by God in the heart of man, The Law of nature was written in our heart; 
by the Finger of God , without our aſſent ; or rather the law of nature is the aſſentit ſelfe, 
Then it Nature di&tate to us that there is a God , and that this God is to be Wor- 
ſhipped in ſuch and ſuch manner , it is not pothble that Atheiſm ſhould be a fin of 
mcer ignorance. 

Secondly, a Rebcllious Subje& is ſtill a Subje& , de jure, though not, de fatto, 
by rizht , though not by deed : and fo the moſt curſed Atheiſt that is, ought by 
right to be the Subject of GoJ , and vught to be puniſhed not as a juſt enemy , but 
as a diſloyal Traytor. Which is confeſſed by himſelf, This fourth fin ( thatis, of 
thoſe who do not by word and deed confeſs one God the Supreme King of Kings ) 

Cicc, 15/19. in the natural Kingdom of God is the crime of high treaſon , for it is a denyalof divine 
power , or Atheiſm. Then an Atheiſt is a Traytor to God , and puniſhable as adi- 
to be loyal Subjedt , not asan enemy. 

Laſily, It is an abſurd and diſhonourablc aſſertion, to make our obedience to 
God to depend upon our weakneſs , becauſe we cannot help it , and not upon our 

1Cor.6:7-. gratitude, becauſe we owe our being and preſervation to him. JWho planteth 
vineyard,and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Or wha feedeth a flock and eateth not of themilk 
Rev.4i1. of the Flock?And again, Thou art Worthy O Lord to receive Glory ,& honour and power ,, 
for thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure they are and were created, But it 

were much better ( or at leaſt not ſo ill ) to be a downright Athkcilt , thanto make 

God to be ſuch» a thing as he doth , and at laſt thruſt him into the Devils Othce 

the cauſe of all fin. 

, For T.H. his God is not the God of Chriſtians, nor of any rational men. Our 
Pſfroyes God is every where, and ſeeing he hath no parts , he muſt be wholly here , and 
Gods ubiqui- wholy there , and wholy every where. So nature it ſelf diftateth. It canmot be 
JN ſaid bonourably of God that be 4 in @ place , for nothing is in a place; but that which 
Ciens.£14. hath proper bounds of its greatneſl, But T. H. his God is not wholly every where. 
m9" man can conceive that any thing is all in this place, and allin another place at the ſame time, 
Le.p.ii. for none of theſe things ever have or can be incident to ſenſe, So far well , it by conceiv- 
ing he mean comprehending z but then follows , That theſe are abſurd ſpeeches takes 


Ci.cc15+{.7. 


1j0n credit , without any ſignification at all, from deceived Philoſophers , and deceived o 
deceiving School-men, Thus he denycth the ubiquity of God. A circumlcriptive, 
f 
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; detinitive , and a replctive being in a place, is ſome heathen language to 
mo God is immutable without any ſhadow of turning by change , to whom al! 
things are preſent , nothing palt nothing ro come. But T. H, his god is meaſured His eternity. 
by time, looſing ſomething that 1s paſt, and acquiring ſomething that doth come 

every minute. That is as much asto ſay, That our God is intinite, and his 

God is finite, for unto that which is aCtually infinite, nothing can be added, neither 

time nor parts. Hear himſelt , Nr do T underſtand what derogation it can be to the di- Qu.9266, 
vine perfe&ion , to attribute to it potentiality , that is in Engliſh, power , ( (© litle 
doth he underſtand what potentiality is ) and ſucceſſive duration. And he chargeth 
jt upon us as a fault 3 that will not have eternity to be nt endleſſe ſucceſſion of time 
How , ſucceſſive duration , and an endleſſe ſucceſſion of time in God ? Then God is finite, 
then Godis elder to day , thanhe was yelterday, Away with baſphemies. Before 
he detiroyed the ubiquity of God , and now he deſtroyeth his eternity. 

Our God isa perfe& , pure, ſimple, indiviſible, infinite eſſence 3 free from all 
compoſition of matter and form , of ſubſtance and accidents» All matter is finite 
and he who acteth by his infinite eſſence, necdeth neither organs, nor faculties nor 
accidents, to render him more compleat. But T. H. his God is a diviſible God, 
2 compounded God, that hath matter, and qualities,or accidents. Hear himſelf, I 
argue thus, The divine ſubſtance is indiviſible but eternity is the divine ſubſtance. The Major 
is evident becauſe God is AQtus ſimplicitumus 3 The minor is confeſſed by all men, that 
whatſoever is attributed to God, is God , Now liſten to his anſwer, The Maior is ſo far 
from being evedient * that Actus ſimplicithmus ſignifieth _— The Minor is ſaid by Onp. 267. 
ſome men, thought byno man : whatſoever is thought, is underſtood. The Major was this, © 
The divine ſubſonce # indivifible Is this far from being evident ? Either it is indiviſible 
or diviſible. If it be not indiviſible, then it is divilible, then it is materiate, then it is 
eorporeal, then it hath parts, then it is tinite by his awn confelfion. Habere partes, Ci.c.15/.14- 
aut efſe totum aliquid, ſunt atributa finttorum, Upon this lilly conceit ,he chargeth me 

for ſaying, That God # not juſt, but juſtice it ſelf, not eternal , but eternitie it ſelf, which 

he calleth wnſeemly words to be ſaid of God. And he thinketh he doth me a great 

courteſic in notadding bloſphemous and atheiſtical. But his boltsare ſo ſoon ſhot,and ©u.p.266. 
his reaſons are ſuch vain imaginatious, and ſuch drowhie phantafies, that no fad 

man doth much regard them. Thus he hath already deſtroyed the Ubiquity, the 
eternity,and the ſimplicity of God. I with he had conſidered better with himſelf, 

before he had deſperately caſt himſelf upon theſe rocks. 

But paulo maiora canamus ,my next charge is, That he deſtroyes the very baing 
of God, and leavs nothing in his place but an empty name. For by taking a way His exiſte;tce 
all incorporcal ſubſtance , he taketh away God himſelf, The very name( ſaith he ) 
of an incorporcal ſubltance is a contradittion. And to ſay that an Angel or Spirit is an 
incorporeal ſubſtance, is to ſay in effelt , that there is no Angel or Spirit at all. By the 
ſame reaſon toſay , That God is an incorporeal ſubſtance , is to ſay there is no God 
at all. Either God is incorporeal, or he is finite , and conſiſts of parts, and conſe- 
quently is no God. This, That there is no incorporeal ſpirit is that main root of 
Atheiſme, from which ſo many leſſer branches aredaily ſprouting up. 

When they have taken away all incorporeal ſpirits, what do they leave Godhim- 
ſelf to be ? He who is the fountain of all being, from whom and ia whom all crea- 
tures have their being, muſt needs have a real being of his own. And what real 
being can God have among bodies and accidents ? tor they haveleft nothing elſc in 
the univerſe. Then T. H. may move the ſame quettion of God, which he didof 
devils, I would gladly know in what claſſis of entities, the Biſhop rankgth God ? In- 
finite being and participated bcing are not of the ſame nature. Yetto (ſpeak accor- 
ding to humane appprehenſion { apprehenſion and comprehenſion differ much 
T, H. confeſſeth that natural reaſon doth dictate to us, that God is infinite, yet na- 
tural reaſon cannot comprehend the infiniteneſſe of Gpd ) I place him among in- 
corporeal ſubſtances or ſpirits, becauſe he hath beenpleaſed to place himſelf in that 
rank , God is A ſpirit, Of which place T. H. giveth his opinion , that it 79"-4:24+ 
5 unintelligible, and all others of the ſame nature , and fall not under bumane 
underſtanding. Le.p.208. 
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They whodeny all incorporeal ſubftances, can underſtand nothing by Goda. 
cither naturc,/not naturam naturantem, that is,a natural real author ot naturebut mn 
naturatam , that is the orderly concourſe of natural cauſes , ( as T, H. ſeemeth to in 
timate ) or a fiction of the brain without rcal being , cheriſhed for advantage ang 
politick ends , as a profitable error, howſoever dignified with the glorious title of 
the eternal cauſes of all things. - 

We have ſeen what his principles are concerning the Deity , they are full as had 
or worſe concerning the Trinity. Hear himſclt'; A perſon is be that is repreſented, as often 
as be is repreſented, And therefore God who has been repreſented, that is, perſonatd 
thrice , may properly enough be ſaid t0 be three Perſons , though neither the word Perſon 
nor Trinity be aſcribed to bimin the Bible. And a litlc after , to conclude the dofirine of 
the Trinity, as far as can be gathered diretily from the Scripture ,is in ſubſtance this, that 
the God who is alwayes one and the ſame , was the perſon repreſented by Miſes , the perſon 
repreſented by his Sn incarnate , and the perſon repreſented by the Apoſtles, Agree. 
ſented bythe Apoſtles, the boly ſpirit by which they ſpake #® God* As repreſented by bis 
Son that was God and Man, the Son is that God, As repreſented by, Moſes, and thehig 
Preiſts, the Father, that is toſay , the Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt is that God, Fran 
whence we may gather the reaſon why thoſe names, Father , Son, and Holy Ghoſt , in the 
figntfication of the Godbead, are never uſed in the Old Teſtament. For they are perſons, 
that is , they bave their names from repreſenting , which could nos be till diverſs men 
had repreſented Gods perſon , in ruling or in direding under him. 

who is ſo bold as blind Bayard ? The embleme ot alittle boy attempting to lade 
all the water out ofthe ſea with a Coccleſhell , doth fit T. H. as exaQly as if it 
had been ſhaped for him, who thinketh to meaſure the protound and inſcrutable 
mylicries oſrcligion by his own lilly, ſhallow conceits. What is now become of the 
great adorable myſterie of the bleſſed undivided Trinity ? itis ſhrunk into nothing 
Upon his grounds there was no Trinity. And we muſt blot theſe words 
out of our Creed, The Father eternal , the Son eternal, the Holy Ghoſt eternal. 
And theſe other words out of vur Bibles, Let us makg man after our image, Un- 
lefſe we mean that this was a conſultation of God with Moſcs and the Apoiles, 
What is now become of the eternal generation of the Son of God, if this Sonſhip 
did not begin until about four thouſand years after the creation were expired, Upon 
theſe grounds every King hath as many perſons as there be Juſtices of Peace, and 
petty Conſtables in his kingdom. Upon this account God almighty hath as many 
perſons as there have been Soveraign Princes in the World fince Adam, According 
to this reckoning each oneofus like ſo many Gerions, may have as many perſons as 
we plcaſe to make procurations. Such bold preſumption requireth another manner 
of confutation. : 

Concerning God the Son forgetting whathe had ſaid elſewhere , where he calleth 
him God and man , and the Son of God incarnate ,hc doubtcth not to ſay that the word, 
bypeſtatical is canting. As if the ſame perſon could be both God and man without a 
perſonal , that is, anhypoſtatical union ofthe two natures of God and man. He 
alloweth every man who is commanded by his lawful Sovereign,to deny Chriſt with 
bis tongue before men. He depoſeth Chriſt trom his true kingly office ,making his 
kingdom not to commence or begin before the day of udgement. And the regiment, where- 


Ci.c.17 ſ.5,6 with Chriſt governeth his faithfulin this life, is not properly a kingdom , but 3 paftoral 


Le.p.24S. 


L.ef.261. 


office, or a right to teach, And a little after ,Chriſt had not kingly authority committed 
tobim by bis Father in this World , but onely confiliary and dofrinal. ; 
He taketh away his Pricſily or propitiatory office 3 And although this ad of our 
redemption be not alwayes in Scripture calied a Sacrifice and oblation , but ſometimes a 
price , yet by price we are not to underjiand any thing , by the value where'f he could 
claim right to a pardon for ws from his offended father , but that price which God the Father 
was pleaſed in mercy to demand. And again, Not that the death of one man, though with- 
out (2 ,can ſatisfie forthe offtnce of all men m the rigonr of juſtice , but in the mercy ef 
God that ordained ſuch Sacrifice for ſin as be was pleaſed in mereyto accept. Hc krowethno 
difrence between one who is meer man, and one who was both God and man, 
hetween a Levitical Sacrifice and the allſufficient Sacrifice of the Croſſe, between the 
the Blood of a Calf, and the precious Blood of the Son of God, D 
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And touching the prophetica] Othce of Chritt ,l do much doubt whether he do 


believe in carnelt , that there is any ſuch thing as prophecy in the World. He 

maketh very ligzle difference between a Prophet and a madman , and a demoniach, : 
And if there were nothing elſe ( faith he) that bewrayed their madueſſe, yet that very ar- = -Þ-36. 
rogating ſuch inſpiration to themſelves , is argument enough. He maketh the pretence 

of inſpiration in any man to be, and alwayes to have been , an opinion perniciores to 


peace, and tending 19 the diſſolution of all civilgoverment. He ſubjecteth all Prophetical 


Revelations from God, to the ſole pleaſure and cenſure of the Soveraign Prince 


Le.p.169. 


? 


either toauthorize them, or to exauctorate them. So as twoProphets prophelying 
the ſame thing at the ſame time, inthe dominions of two different Princes , the 


one ſhall be a true Prophet, the other a falſe. And Chriſt who had the approbation 
of no Soveraigu Prince , upon his grounds, was tobe reputed a falſe Frophat every 


Le.p.232, 


wiere . Every man therefore ought to conſider who is the Soveraign Prophet , that is to ſay 
who it is, that is Gods Vicegerent upon earth, and bath next under God the authority of 
governing Chriſtan men , and to obſerve for arule that dofirine which in the name of God 
he hathcommanded to be taught, and thereby to examine and try out the truth of thoſe dott- 
rines which pretended Prophets , with miracle or without , ſhall at - any time advance , 
&c. Andif be diſavow them,then no more to obey their voice, or if he approve them then to 
obey them as men , to whom God hath given a part of the ſpirit of their Soveraign. Upon 
his principles the caſc holdeth as well among Jews andHeathens, as Chrittians. Then 
he that teacheth tranſubſtantiation in France, is a true Prophet 3 he that teacheth it 
inEngland, afalſe Prophet. He that blaſphemeth Chritt in Conſtantinople, a true 


Prophetzhe that doth the ſame in Italy , a falſe Prophet. Then Samucl was a falſe 
Prophet to conteſt with Saula Soveraign prophet: So was the man of God, who 
ſubmitted notto the more divine and prophetick ſpirit ot ſexroboam. And Elijah 
for reproving Ahab. Then Micaiah had but his deſerts , to be clapt up in priſon, 
and fed with bread of affliction , and water of atfliftion , for daring to coutradict 


1Sam. 15 
1Kingt3. 
1King.1s, 
2Chr.18. 


Gods Vicegerent upon earth. And Jeremiah was juſtly thrown into a Dungeon,for pro- Jer. 38 
pheſying againſt Zz2dekiah his Liege Lord. Ifhis principles were true,it were ſtrange 7* 3% 
indeed , that none of all theſe Princes, nor any other that ever 'wasin the World , 
ſhould underſtand their own priviledges. And yet more ſtrange , that God Al- 


mighty ſhould take the part of ſuch rebelliougProphets , and juſtihe their propheſies 
by the event, if it were true, that none but the Soveraign ina Chriſtian ( the reaſon is 
the ſame for Jewiſh)Common-wealth can take notice what is or what is not the word of God 


Neither doth he uſe God the holy Ghott more favourably than God the Son. 
Where S. Peter faith Holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit z He ſayeth By the Spirit , is meant the voice of God in a dream or viſion ſuper- 
natural , which Dreames or viſions , he maketh to be no more than imaginations , 
which they had in their Sleep or in an extaſie which in every true Prophet were ſupernatural, 
but in falſe Prophets were either natural or feined, and more likely to be talſe than true. To 
ſay God bathſpoken tohim in a dreame,is no more than to ſay, He Dreamed that God ſpake to 
bim, &c. To ſay he hath ſeen a vitionor hear a voice isto ſay that he hath dreamed 
betweenſleeping and waking. So S. Peters holy Ghott is come to be their own imagina- 
tions, which might be either feined,or miliaken, or true, As it the huly Gholt did en- 
ter onely at their eyes and at their cares, not into theirunderſtandings, nor into their 
minds; Or as it the holy Ghoſt did not ſealc unto their hearts the truth and aſſurance 
oftheir Prophelies. Whether a new light be intuſed into their underſtandings,or new 
graces be inſpired into their heart, they are wrought, or cauſed, created imin.e- 
diately by the holy Ghottz And fo are his imaginations, It they be ſupernatural. 

But he mult needs fall into theſe abſurdities, who maketh but a ji#ſt ot inſpiration. 
They who pretend Divine inſpiration to be a ſupernatural entering of the holy Ghoſt into a 
man, are(as be thinks Jin a very dangerous dilemmazsfor if they worſhip not the men whom 
they conceive to be inſpired,they fall into wmpiety 3, And if they worſhip them, they commit 
idolatry. So miſtaking the holy Ghoſt to be corporeal, ſomething that is blown 
into a man ,and the Graces of the holy Ghoſt to be corporeal graces. And the words 
impowrered or infuſed virtue, and , inblown or inſpired virtue are as abſurd and infigni- 
ficant, as @ round quadrangle. He reckons it as a common errour, That faith and ſanGii- 
ty are not attained by ſtudy and reaſon, but by ſupernatural inſpiration or infuſion, And 
lat- 
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Iieth this for a irm ground. Faith and ſandy are indeed not very frequent, but yet 
Ler.p.169. they are not miracles , but brought to paſſe by eaucation , diſcipline , (correftion, and g. 
ther natural wayes, I would ſce the greateſt Pelagian of them all Sie higher, 
Why ſhould he trouble himſelt about the holy Spirit , who acknowledgeth ng 
ſpirit but cither a ſubtile fluid inviſible body , or a ghoſt or other idol or phan- 
taſme of imagination 3 who knoweth no inward grace or intrinſecal holineſſe, 
Holy is a word which in Gods kingdome anſwereth 10 that, which men in their kingdoms 
vſe 10 call publick,, or the Kings. And again , whereſoever the word holy is taken pre. 
perly, there is ftill ſomething ſingified of propriety gotten by conſent. His holineſle is a 
relation, not 2 quality; but tor inward ſandihcation, or reall intuled holineſſe, in re. 
ſpe& whercof the third perſon is called the holy Ghoſt, becaule he is not onely holy 
in limſelfe, but alſomaketh us holy, he is fo great 2 ſiranger to it, that he doth al. 
together deny it, and diſclaim it. | ; 
Ne Cine, c. We are taught in our Crecd to bclieve the Catholick or Univerſal Church. But 7 
i7. f. 22 d. H. tcacheth us the contrary , That #f there be more Chriſtian Churches than one, all 
; them together are not 9ne Church perſonally. And more plainly,Now if the whole nymbe, 
Le.p.206. of Chriftians be not contained in one Common-wealth, they are Mot one perſon, nor is there 
an Univerſal Church, that bath any authority over them. And again, The Univerſal Chyrchi, 
Ci.c 17426 « pot one perſon, of which it can be aid, that it hath don, or decreed; or ordained, or excommy. 
nicated, or abſolved. This doth quite overthrow all the authority of general Council, 
All other men diſtinguiſh ber wecr the Church and the Common» wealth: Onely 
T. H, maketh them to be one and whe fame thing. The Common-wealth of Chriſtian 
men and the Church of the ſame are a':"gether the ſame thing, called by tw6 names, for 1wy 
reaſons, For the matter of the Chur'i & of the Commun-wealth is the ſame,namly the ſame 
Chriſtian men, And the forme is the [ame,which conſſteth in the lawfull power of convocating 
Ci.c.17:ſ221 . them.and he nce heconcludcth That every Chriftian C ommon-wealth is a Church endowed 
Ci.ca18,ſ.1 . Fith all ſpiritual authority. And yet more tully,The Church if it be one perſon, is the ſame 
thing which the Common-wealth of Chriſtian,called a Common-wealth, becauſe it conſiſtethof 
men united in one perſon their Soveraign: Aud a Church becauſe it conſiſteth in Chriſtian 
men united in one Chriſtian Soveraign. Upon which account there wasno Chriſtian 
Church in theſe parts of the world, tor ſome hundreds of yeers after Chriſt becauſe 
there was no Chriſtian Soveraigne. 
Neither is he more orthodox concerning the Holy Scriptures : Hitherto, thatis 
Le.p.205. forthe books of Moſes , the power of making the Scripture canonical , was in the civil 
Soveraign . The like he faith of the OId Teltament, made canonical by Eldras. 
And of the New Teſtament, That it was not the Apoſtles which made their ownwrit- 
ings canonical, But every convert made them ſo to himſelf. Yet with this reſtrifion, That 
Tet.28:, will the Soveraign ruler had preſribed them , they were but counſel aud adviſe , which 
a whether good or bad , be that was counſeled might without injuſtice refuſe to obſerve , and 
being contrary to the Laws eſtabliſhed , coula not without injuſtice obſerve, He maketh 
the Primitive Chriſtians to have been in a pretty condition. Certainly the Goſpel 
Le. 284. Was contrary to the Lawesthen eſtabliſhed, But moſt plainly , The word of the I 
treperter of the Scripture is the word of God. And the ſame is the Interpreter of the 
Cicaf.1s. Scripture,and the Soveraign Fudge of al Dofirines,that is , the Soveraign Magiſtrate,ts 
oy whoſe auhority we muſt ſtand 10 leſſe than to Theirs, who at firſt did commend the Scripture 
20 us for the canon of faith, Thus it Chriſtian Soveraigns , of different communions, 
do claſh one with another , in their interpretations,or miſinterpretation of Scripture, 
(as they do dayly) then the word of God is contradictory to it ſelf; or that is the 
word of God in one Common-wealth ,, which is the word of the devil in another 
Comron-wealth : and the ſame thing maybe true and not true at the ſame time, 
which is the peculiar priviledge of T. H.to make contradiQory to be true together. 
All the power , virtue, uſe, and cfhcacy , which he aſcribeth to the holy Sacra- 
Ce. 22.Ci.c. Ents , is to be fignesior commemorations, . As for any ſcaling , or conferring of 
[* for © grace, he 'acknowledgeth nothing . The'ſame he faith particularly of Baptiſme: 
17+ upon which grounds a Cardinals hat, or a Serjeant at arms his mace, may be called 
Sacrartrents as well as Baptilme, or the holy Euchariſt , if they be only ſignes ar 
commemorations of a benefit. It he except, that Baptiſme and the Euchariſt, ar: 
ot divine inſtitution , but a Cardinals red hat , or a Serjeant at arms his mace arc 
als 
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not he faith truely , bat nothing to his advantage or purpoſe, ſeeing he deriveth 
all the authority of the word and Sacraments , in rclpe& of Subjes, and all our 
obligation tO them, from the authority of the Soveraign Magiſtrate , without which, 
theſe words repent and be baptized in the Name of Teſus , are batcounſel , 
vo command. And ſoa Scrjeant at armes his mace , and baptiſme , proceed both 
Fom the ſame authority. And this he faith upon this filly ground , That nothing 
ir acommand , the performance whereof tendeth to our own benefit, He might as well 
J-nic the Ten Commandements tobe commands becauſe they have an advantagious 
romiſe annex<cd to them , Do this and thou ſhall live ; And curſed is every one that 
contiaueth not in all the words of this Law to doe them. 

Sometimes he is for holy orders , and giveth to the Paſtors of the Church the 
right of ordination and abfolution , and infallibility,too much for a particular Paſtor, 
or the paſtours of one particular Church. It is manifeſt , that the conſecration of the 
ebiefeſt DoGtours in every Church , and impoſition of hands , doth pertein to the Dofiours 
of the ſame Church, And it cannot be doubted of , but the powerof binding and looſing 
ws given by Chriſt to the future Paſtors ,' after the ſame manner as to his preſent Apo- 
filler. And our Saviour hath promiſed this infalibility in thoſe things which are neceſſary 
whs Apoſtles, untillthe day of judgement, that is to ſay to the Apoſtles and Paſtowrs, to 
be conſecrated by the Apoſtles ſucceſſively , by the impoſition of hands. 

But at other times he caſteth all this mcale down with his toot, Chriſtian Sove- 
raignes are the ſupreme Paſtors , and the onely perſons whom Chriſtians now hear ſpeake 
from God , except ſuch as God ſpeaketh to in theſe daiesſupernaturally. What is now be- 
come of the promiſed intallibility 2? 

And it is from the civil Soveraign , that all other Paſtours derive their right of teach- 
ing , preaching , and all other fandtions pertaining to that office , and they are" but his 
Miniſters in the ſame manner as the magiſtrates of Towns ,or Fudges in Courts of Fuſtice, 
and Commanders of Armies. What is now become ofthcir Ordination ? Magiſtrates 
Judges , and Generals , need no precedent qualifications. he maketh the paſto- 

rall authority ot ſoveraigns to be jure divino, of all 9ther Paſtors jure civili. He ad- 
deth, neither is there any Fudge of Herefie among Subjeas, but their own ciuil $ overaign. 

Laſtly , The Church excommunicateth no man but whom ſhe excommunicateth by the 
authority of the Prince . And the effe@t of excommunication hath nothing in it , neither of 
dammage in this World , nor terrour upon an Apoſtate , if the civil power did preſecute or 

* #0t aſſiſt the Church. And in the World to come , leaves them in no worſe eſtate, than 
thoſe who never believed, The dammage rather redoundeth to the Church. Neither is 
the excommunication of a Chriſtian Subjeft , that obeyeth the laws of his own Soveraign, 
of any effe&. Where is now their power of binding and looſing ? 

It may be ſome of T. H. his diſciples defire to know what hopes of heavenly joycs 
they have upon their maſters principles. They may hear them without any great 
contentment, there 2s no mention in Scripture , nor ground in reaſon, of the caelum 
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Le.p. 27 , 


empyreum , that is, the Heaven ofthe bleſſed , where the Saints ſhall live eternally Le.p.288, 


with God. And again , I have not found anytext that can probably be drawn to prove 
any aſcenſion of the Saints into Heaven , that is to ſay , into any ceelum empyreum. But 
he concludeth poſitively, that ſalvation ſhall be upon earth , when God ſhall reign at 
the coming of Chriſt in Jeruſalem. And again , In ſport , the Kingdom of God is acivil 
Kingdom, &c. called alſo the Kingdomof Heaven , and the Kingdom of Glory, All the 
Hobbians can hopefor, is, to be reltored to the fame condition which Adam was 
* in before his fall. So faith T. H. himſelf, From whence may be inferred , that the 


Le.p.240. 


Ek, after the reſurretion , ſhall be reſtored to the eſtate where Adam was befor he had ©** Þ* 345 Þ+ 
30. 


ſinned. As forthe beatifical viſion be defineth it to be a word untinelligible, 

But conſidering his other principles, I do not marvel much at his extravagance 
in this point. To what purpoſe ſhould a celum empyrenum , or Heaven of the Blc(- 
ſed, ſerve in his judgmcnt, who maketh the bleſſed Angels that are the inhabitants 


of that happy manſion, to be either idols of the brain, that is in plain Engliſh, no- Le.p.207, 


thing, or thin , ſubtile , fluid bodies, deſtroying the Angelical nature. The wni- 


verſe being the aggregate of all bodies , there is no real part thereof that is not alſo body, Le-p 377. 


And elſewhere , Every part of the univerſe is body, and that which is not budy , is no 
part of the univerſe. And becauſe the wantverſe is all, that which is no part of it, is o- 
thing 
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thing , and conſequently no where. How? by this doctrine he maketh not onely the 
Angels , but God himſclt to be nothing. Neither doth he falve it at all, by ſuppo- 
ſing crroneoully Angels to be corporeal ſpirits , and by attributing the name of jn. 


corporeal ſpirit to God, as being a name of more honour, in whom we conſider nog wh, 
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attribute beſt expreſſeth bis nature , which is incomprebenſible , but what beſt expreſieth our 


deſire to honour bim, Though we be not able to comprehend pertealy what Godis 
yet we arc able to comprehend perfectly what God is not , that is, he is not in 
perfe&, and therefore he is not tinite, and conſequently he is not corporea), This 
were a trim way to honour God indeed , to honour him with a lyc. If this that he 
ſays here be true, That every part of the univerſe 5 a body, and whatſoever is not a hy. 
dy, is nothing, Then by this doQtrine, it God be not a body, God is nothing; not 
an incorporcal ſpirit, but oze of the idols of the brain, a mcer nothing, though they 
think thcy dance under a net, and have the blind of Gods incomprehentibility , be. 
eween them and diſcovery. 

To what purpoſe ſhould a «alum empyreum ſerve in his judgement, who deni. 
eth the immortality of the ſoul? The doGtrine is now, and bath been a long time far other. 
wiſe > namely , that every man hath eternity of life by nature , in as much as his ſoul is 
immortal, Who ſuppoſeth that when a man gieth , there remaineth nothing of bim but 
his carcaſe , Who maketh the word ſoul in boly Scripture to ſignifie always either the 
life, or the living creature ? And expoundeth the caſting of body and foul into hell- 
tire , to be the caſting of body and life into bell-fire. Who maketh this Orthodox 
truth , That the ſouls of men are ſubſtances diſtin& from their bodies , to be ay e- 
rour contratied by the contagion of the demonology of the Greeks , and a window that gives 
entrance t0 the dark dofrine of eternal torments, Who expoundeth theſe words of $- 
lomon , [ Then ſhall the duſt return to the earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall retwn unto 
God that gave it. | Thus, God onely knows what becomes of a mans ſpirit , when he ex- 
pireth., He will not acknowledge that there is a ſpirit, or any ſubftance diſtin 
from the body. I wonder what they think doth keep their bodies from Rink- 
ing. 

But they that in one caſe arc grieved , in another muſt be relieved. lt perchance 
7. H. hath given his Diſciples any diſcontent in his dodtrine of Heaven , and the he. 
ly Angels, and the glorified ſouls of the Saints, he will make them amends in his do- 
Grine of hell, and the devils, aud the damned ſpirits, Firſt of the devils; He fanci- 
eth that all thoſe devils which our Saviour did caſt out , were phrenſics, and all 
demoniackg , ( or perſons poſſeſſed , ) no other than mad men. And to juſtific our $2+ 
viours ſpeaking to a diſeaſe as to a perſon , produceth the example of Inchanters, But 
he declareth himſelf moſt clearly upon this ſubje&, in his Animadverſions upon my 
reply to his defence of fatal deltiny. There are in the Scripture two ſorts of things which 
are in Engliſh tranſlated devils. One is that which is called Satan , Diabolus , Abad- 
don , which ſfignifieth in Engliſh an enemy, an accuſer, and a deſtroyer of the Church of 
God, in which ſenſe the devils are but wicked men. The other ſort of devils are caled in 
the Scripture Dzmonia , which are the feigned Gods of the Heathen , and are neither bo- 
dies nor ſpiritual ſubſtances , but meer phanſies and fiftions > terrified bearts , feigned by 
the Grecks, and other beathen people, which $t. Paul calleth nothings. So T- H, hath 
killed the great infernal devil, and all his black Angels, and Icft no devils to be fea- 
rcd, but devils incarnate, that is wicked men, 

And for hell he deſcribeth the Kingdom of Satan , or the Kingdom of darkpeſs, to be 
a confederacy of deceivers, He tclleth us that the places which ſet forth the torments 


of Hell in Holy Scripture, do deſign metaphorically a grief and diſcontent of mind from 


the ſight of that eternal felicity in others , which they themſelves through their own incre- 
dulity and diſobedience have lit, As if metaphorical deſcriptions did not bear fad 
truths in them , as well as literal 3 as if tinal deſperations were no more than a little 
fit of grict or diſcontent; anda guilty conſcience were no more than a tranſitory 
paſhon 3 as it it were a loſſe ſo cafily to be borne, to be deprived for cvermore ol 
the beatifical viſion : And laſtly ,»as ifthe damned , beſides that unſpeakable loſle, did 
not likewiſe ſuffer aQual torments , proportionable in ſome meaſure to their 9wv 
fins, and Gods juſtice, | 

Laſtly for the damned fpirits , he declareth him(e!f every where , hat then 
Ciffering, 
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ſferings are not eternal , The fire ſhall be unquenchable , and the torments everlaſting; © 


but 1t cannot be thence inferred , that be who ſhall be caſt into that fire , orbe tormented 
with thoſe torments, ſhall endure and reſiſt them ſo as to be exernally burnt and tortured, and 
yet never be deſtroyed nor dye. And thongh there be many places that affirm everlait- 
ing fire , into which men may be caſt ſucceſſively one after another for ever : yet I fi nd none 
that affirm that there ſhall be an everlaſting life therein , of any individual perſon. 1t he 
had faid , and faid onely , that the pains of the damned may be leſſened, as to the 
degreeof them, or that they endure not for ever , but that after they are purged by 
long torments from their drofle and corruptions , as gold in the fire , both the dam» 
ned ſpirits and the Devils themſelves ſhould be reſtored toa better condition , he 
might have found ſome Ancients ( who are therefore called the merciful DoGours ) 
to cn joyned with him, though {till he ſhould have wanted the ſuffrage of the 
Catholick Church. 

But his ſhooting is not at rovers, but altogether at randome , without either 
preſident or partner. All that eternal fire,allthoſe torments which he acknowledg - 
eh, is but this , That after the reſurreFion , the reprobate ſhall be in the eſtate that 
Adam and his poſterity were in , after the ſinne committed , ſaving that God promiſed 2 
Redeemer to Adam and not to bim : adding, , that they ſhall live as they did tormerly , 
marry , and give in marriage and conſequently engender children perpetually after the 
reſurreGion , as they did before, which he calleth an immortality of the kind , but not of 
the perſons of yen, It is tobe preſumed , that in thoſe their ſecond lifes, knowing 
certainly from T- H. that there is no hope of redemption for them from corporal, 
death up>n their well doing, , nor fear of any torments after death for their ill doing, 
they will paſſe their times here as pleaſantly as they can. Thisis all the damnation 
which T. H. fancieth. 

In ſumme I leave itto the tree judgement of the underſtanding Reader ,by theſe 
few inftances which follow , tojudge what the Hobbian principles arc in point of 
religion. Ex ungue leonem, 

Firſt, that no man needs to put himſelf to any hazard for hisfaith , but may ſafely 
comply with the times . And for their faith it is internal and inviſible. They have 
the licence that Naeman bad , and need not put themſelves into danger for 
it, ; 
Secondly, he alloweth SubjeAs , being commanded by their Soveraign ,todeny 
Chriſt, Profeſſion with the tongue is but an external thing , and no more than any other 

we , whereby weſignifie our obedience, And wherein a Chriſtian , holding firmly in 

is beart the faith of Chriſt , hath the ſame liberty which the Prophes Eliſha allowed to 
Naaman, &c. who by bowing before the idol Rimmon, denied the true God as much in 
ſel, as if he bad done it with bis lips. Alas why did St. Peter weep ſo bitterly for 
denying his Maſter, out of fear of his life or members? It ſeemeth he was not acquain- 

ted with theſe Hobbian principles. and in the fame place he layeth down this ge- 

neral concluſion. This we may ſay, that whatſoever a Subjet is compelled 10,in obedience 
to bis Soveraign, and doth it notin order #0 bis own mind , but in order to the law of 
bir Country , that aftion is not his , but bis Severaigns ;, nor is it be, that in this canſe 
denieth Chriſt before men, but his Governour and the law of bis Country. His inſtance 
8 Mabwmetan commanded by a Chritian Prince to be preſent at divine ſervice , is 
a weak miſtake , ſpringing bw his groiſe ignorance in caſe-divinity , not know- 
ing to diſtinguiſh between an erroncous conſcience , as the Mahumetans, is'and 
aconſcience rightly informed, 


Thirdly , it this be not cnough , he giveth licenſe to a Chriſtan to commit ido- 3 


latry,or at leaſt to do an idolatrous a, tor fear of death or corporal danger. To pray 
wito a King volientarily for fair weather , or for any thing which God onely eans do for us, 
# divine worſhip , and idolatry. On the other (ide , if a King compel aman t0 it by the 
terrour of death , ir other great corporal puniſhment , it is not idolatry. His reaſon is 

becauſe it js not a ſig that be doth inwardly honour bins as a God, but that he is deſirous 

to ſave bimſelf from death, or from a miſerable life, It ſcemeth T\ H. thinketh there is 
no divine worſhip, but internal. And that it is lawful for a man to value his own 
life or his limbs more than his God. How much is he wiſer than the three Children, 
« Daniel himſelf ? who were thrown , the firlt into a fiery furnace, the laſt into 
M mm m m the 
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the Lyons deane, beeaule they refuſed to comply with the idolatrous decree ofthe; 
Lev. p.193. Soveraign Prince. as 
A fourth Aphoriſine may be this, That which i ſaid in the ſcripture , ;+ i bett 
to obey God than man, bath place in the Kingdom of God by patt, and not by nature w we 
nature it elf doth teach us, that itis better to obcy God, than men, Neither 4 
he ſay that he intended this only of obedeince , in the uſe of indifferent aQions 2 
geſtures, in the ſervice of God , commanded by the commonwealth, for that be 
obey both God and man. But if divine law and humane law claſh one with anoth | 
without doubt it is evermore better to obey God than man. 7 % 
Hisfifth concluſion may bethat the ſharpeſt and moſt ſucceſsful! ſword, in ;, 
war whatſoever, doth give foveraign power and authority to him that bath A , 
approve or reject all ſorts of Theological dodtrines , concerning the Kingdome of 
God , not according to their truth orfalſchood , but according to that influence 
which thcy have uponpolitical affaires. Hearehim, But becauſe this dofirine will 
pear to moſt mien a novelty , T do but propound it, maintaining nothing inthis or any other 
paradox of religion , but attending the end of that diſpute of the ſrword , Concerning the wy. 
thority ( not yet amongſt my Contrymen decided ) by which all ſorts of doftrine are 
approved or rejeaed, Oc. For the points of dofirine concernirg the Kingdome of of God, bave 
ſo great influence upon the Kingdome of man, as not to be determined, but by themthat wg, 
God bave the ſoveraign power, Careat ſucceſſibus opto, Quiſquis ab eventu ſalla *nnay, 
at. Lethim evermore want ſucceſſe, who thinketh ations are to be judged by 
their events. This doctrine may be plauſible to thoſe, who defire to fiſh in froubled 
waters : Butit is juſtly hated by thoſe which are in Authority, and all thoſe who 
are lovers of peace and tranquillity, 
The laſt part ofthis concluſion ſmelleth ranckly of Jeroboam , Now ſhall the King- 
.. 1, dome return to the houſe of David , if this people go up t9 do ſacrifice in the boyſe if 
I. King1'2, the Lord at Feruſalem, whereupon the King took courſell , and made 1wo calves of gold, 
26, and ſaid unto them ,Tt is too much for you 10 go up to Feruſalem behold thy GodrO Ira! 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt. But by the juſt diſpoſition of almighty 
God , this policy turned to a fin, and was the utter deſtruftion of Jeroboam andhis 
family. It is not good jeſting with edg-tooles , nor playing with holy things; 
. where men make their greateſt faſtneſſe , many times they find moſt danger, - 
His fixth paradox is a rapper ,The civill lawes are the rules of good and evil, juſt and 
Ci.c12 ſr. #1 , boneſt and dichoneſt , and therefore what the lawgiver commands that is to be ac- 
counted good ,what he forbids bad. Andalittle after , before empires were , juſt and 
unjuſt were not , 4s whoſe nature is relative to a command : every attion in itt own nature 
is indifferent. That it is juſt or unjuſt proceedeth from the right of him that commandeth. 
Therefore lawfull Kings make thoſe things which they command ,juſt by commanding them, 
and thoſe things which they forbid unjuſt by forbiding them. To this adde his dehnition 
of a ſin, that which one doth or omitteth, ſaith or wileth,contrary to the reaſon of the com- 
monwealth , that is the|_ civil | lawes. Where by the lawes he doth not underſtand 
Cp. e.14-ſ, the written lawes, elected and approved by the whole commonwealth ; but the 
verball commands, or mandates of him, that hath the ſoveraign power , as wetind 
in many places of his writings. The civil lawes are nothing elſe but the commands 
"7 \.6 of bim that is endowed with ſoveraign power in the commonwealth? concerning the future 
ations of bs ſubje&s. And the civil lawes are faſtned to the lips of that man, who hath the 
Le.p.109 ſoveraigne power. 

Whereare we? in Europe or in Aſia? Were they aſcribed a divinity to their Kings, 
and , touſe his own phraſe , made them mortal Gods, O King live for ever, Flatterers 
are the common moaths of great palaces , where Alcxandcrs friends are more 
numerous than the Kings friends. But ſuch groſle palpable pernicious flattery as this 
is, I did never mcet with, ſo derogatory\both to piety and policy, What deſerves he 
who ſhould do his uttermoſt endeavourto poiſon a common fountain, whereof all 
the common-wealth mult drinke? He doth the ſame who peiſoneth the mind fa 
ſoveraigne prince. 

Are the civil lawes the rules ofgood and bad,juſt and unjuſt, boneſt and diſhoneſt ?And what 
I pray you are the rules of the civil law itſelf ?Even the law of God and nature. 


It the civil lawes ſwerve from theſe more authentick lawes , they are Lesbian rules 
what 
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what the lawgiver commands is t1 be accounted good, what be forbids bad. This was 


juſt the garb of the Athenian Sopiilters , as they are deſcribed by Plato. Whatſo- 

ever pleaſed the great beatt | the multitude, |} they called holy , and juſt, aud good. 

And whatſocver the great beaſt diliked , they called evill ,unjuit, prophane. But 

he is not yet arrived at the height of his flattery. Lawfull Kings make thoſe things 

which they command juſt by commanding them, And thoſe things which they forbid unjuſtly 
forbidding them. At other times when he is in his right wits he talketh ot ſuffering,and 
expeEing their reward in heaven. And going to Chriſt by martyrdome. And if be had the forti- 
tude to ſuffer death be ſhould dv better, Bur I tear all this was but faid in jeit. How 
ſhould they expect their reward in heaven , if his doctrine be true , that there is no 
reward in heaven ? Or how ſhould they be Martyrs , it his do&rine be true, that 
wone can be Matyrs but thoſe who converſed with Chriſt upon earth ? He addeth , Before 
Empires, juſt and unjuſt were not. Nothing could be written more falle in his ſenſe, 
more diſhonourable tro God , more inglurious to the humane nature. That God 
ſhould create man and leave him preſently without any rules, to his own order- 
ing of himſelf, as the O!tridg leaveth her egges in theſand. Butin truth there have 
beenempires in the World ever ſince Adam. And Adam had a law written in his 
heart by the finger of God , Before there was any civil law. Thus they do cnde- 
vour to make goodneſſe, and juſtice, and honeſty, and conſcience, and God him- 
ſelf, to be empty names without any reality, which fignifie nothing , further than 
they conduce to a mans interelt,Other wiſe he wonld not, he could not fay, That every 
altion as is is inveſted with its circumſtances, is indifferent in its own nature. 

Something there is which he hath a contuſed glimmering of, as the blind man 
ſees men walking like trees , which he is not able to apprehend and expreſle clearly. 
We acknowledge, that though the lawcs or commands of a Soveraign Prince be 
erroneous, or unjuſt, or injurivos, ſuch as a ſubje&t cannot approve for good inthem- 
ſelves 3 yet he is bound toacquieſce, and may not oppoſe or reſiſt, otherwiſe than by 
prayers and tears, and at the moſt by flight, We acknowledge that the civil laws 
have power to bind the conſcience of a Chriſtian, in themſelves, but not fromthem- 
ſelves, but from him who hath ſaid , Let every ſoul be ſubje@ to the bigher power. Ei- 
ther they bind Chriltian ſubjects to do their Soveraigns commands, vr to ſuffer for 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience. We acknowledge that in doubtful caſes ſemper 
preſumitur pro Rege & lege, the Soveraign and the law are alwayes preſumed to be 
in the right. But in plain evident caſes which admit nodoubt, it is alwayes better 
to obey God than man. Blunderers whileſt they think to mend one imaginary 
hole , make two or three reall ones. They who derive the authority of the 
Scriptures, or Gos Law, from the civil lawes ot men,are like thoſe who ſeck to un- 
derprop the heavens from falling with abullruſh. Nay, they derive not onely the autho- 
rity of the Scripture, but even of the law of nature it ſelf trom the civil law. The lawes 
of nature (which need no promulgation) in the condition of nature are not properly lawes, 
but qualities which diſpoſe men to peace and to obedience,when a Common-wealth is once ſet- 
ked,then are they aflually laws and not before.God help us into what times are wetallen, 

when the immutable lawes of God and nature are made to depend upon the 
mutable lawes of mortal men, juſt as if one ſhould go about to control the Sun by the 
wthority of the clock. 

Butit is not worthy of my labour , nor any part of my intention, to purſue every 
ſhadow of a queltion- which he ſpringeth. It ſhall ſuffice to gather apoſie of flowers 
(or rather a bundle of weeds ) out of his writings, and preſent them to the 
Reader, who will caſily diſtinguiſh them from healthful plants by the rankneile ot 
their ſmell. Such are theſe which follow. 

t. To be deligbted in the imagination onely , of being poſſeſſed of another mans goods , 
ſervants, or wiſe,without any intention to take them from bim by force or fraud, is no breach 
of the law which ſaith, Thou ſhall net cover. 

2. If a man by the terrour of preſent death be compelled to do a fatt againit the law, be 
#tojaly excuſed, becauſe no law can oblige a man to abandon his own preſervation. Nature 


cmpelleth bim to the fa. The like dorine he hath elſewhere. when the Ator doth = 


any thing againſt the law of nature by command of the Amtbor , if he be obliged by former 
wenants to obey bim ,not be, but the Author breaketh the law of nature. | 
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« It is @ defirine repugnant to civil Society, that whatſoever a max does againſt bis coy 

4. The __ of God is not ſhut , but to _ that (in; that is to them » Who have no; 
erformed due obedience 10 the Laws of Goa, nor to them if they beli 
re of the Chriſtian Faith. EP _ neceſſary 

5. We mufi kyzow that the true acknowledging of ſin is repentance it ſelf. 

6. An opinion publickly appointed to be taught cannot be bereſie , gor the Sovera; 
Princes , that authoriſe the ſame , bereticky. gf 

7. Temporal and ſpiritual government, are but two words to make men ſee double, ;, 
miltake their lawfull Soveraign, &c. There is no other government in this life, neither f 
State nor Religion, but temporal. 

g. It ismanife{t "at they who permit ( or tolerate ) @ contrary dorine to that which 
themſelves believe , and thinkyeceſſary , do againſt their conſcience, and will , ar much g in 
them licth , the eternal deſtruttion of their ſubjeAs, ; 

9. Subjetls fin if they do not worſhip God according to the laws of the Commyg.. 
wealth. 

10, Tobelieve in Jeſus | in Jclum is the ſame # to believe that Jeſus is Chrif 

11. There can be no contradiftion between the Laws of God and the lame; of : 
Chriſtian Common-eeealth , Yet we ſee Chrittian Common-wealths daily contradis 
one ancther. 

12, No man giveth but with intention of good to himſelfe : of all voluntary ati; the 6. 
jet is to every man his own good. Moſes, St. Paul, and the Decii werenot of his mind, 

13- There is no natural knowledge of mans eſtate after death , much leſſe of the rewn4 
which is then 10 be given to breach of faith , but onely a belief grounded upon other men; 

ſaying, that they kyow it ſupernaturally,or that they know thoſe , that knew them, that hey 
others, that knew it ſupernaturally. 

14. Davids killing of Uriah , was no injury to Uriah , becauſe the right to do whathe 
pleaſed was given himby Uriab bimfelf. 

15. To whom it belongeth to determine controverſies, which may ariſe from the divert in- 
terpretation of Scripture , he bath an imperial power over all men which acknowledge the 
Scriptures $0 be' the word of God. 

16. What is theft , what is murder, whatis adultery , and univerſally what is anin- 
jury, is known , by the civil law , that is the commands of the Soveraign, 

17. He admitteth the inceſtuous copulations of the Heathens according 10 their bea- 
theniſp lawes to have been lawful marriages. Though the Scriptures teach us cx- 
v3; R _ for thoſe abominations the land of Canaan ſpewed out her inhabitants, 
Exod, 18. 28. 

19. 1 ſay that no otber Article of faith, beſides this, that Feſus is Chriſt, is neceſſary to 8 
Chriſtan man for ſalvation. 

19, Becauſe Chriſts kingdome is nat of this world , therefore neither can his Miniſters, 
unleſſe they be Kings , require obedience in bis name, They had no right of commanding, w 
power to makg lawes 

20, Ipaſſe byhiserrours about oathes , about vows , about the reſurreRion, 


about the kingdom of Chriſt, about the power of the keyes, binding , loofing,, 


excommunication , &c. His ignorant miltakes of meritum congrwi , and condignh, 
aQive and paſſive obedience, and many moxe , for fear of being tedious to the 
Reader. His whole works are an heap of miſhapen errours, and abſurd para- 
doxes, vented with the confidence of a Jugſer, the brags of a Mauntebanck,and 
the authority of ſome Pythagoras,or third Cato,lately dropped down from heaven. 

Thus we have ſeen how the Hobbian principles do deſtroy the exiſtence , the 
ſimplicity,the ubiquity,eternity and infiniteneſſe of God,the dodrine of the bleſſed 
Trinity, the Hypoſtatical union, the Kingly Sacerdotal and Prophetical Offices 
of Chriſt 3 the being and operation of the Holy Ghoſt, Heaven , Hell , Angels, 
Devils, the immortality of the Soul, the Catholick , and all National Churches; 
the holy Scriptures , holy Orders , the holy Sacraments, the whole frame of Re- 
ligion , and the worſhip of God; the laws of Nature, the reality of Goodneſſe, 
Juſtice,Piety, Honeſty , Conſciente,and all that is Sacred. If his Diſciples, have ſuch 


P 


an implicite faith, that they can digeſt all theſe things, they may feed — 
C 
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That the H'bbian Principles do deſtroy all relations between man and man, and the whole 
frame of a Common-wealth. ET 
44: tirik Hirping-iron is thrown at the heart of this great Whale 3 that is, his 

Religion 3 tor with the heart a man believerh wto righteouſneſſe. Now let him 

look to his ciine 3 that is, his Compage or Common- wealth. My next task 1s t» 

how that he dettroycth a!l relations between manand man, Prince and Subject , Pa 

rent and child, Husband and wite , Matter and ſervant , and generally all S9- 
ciety : 

It is cnough to daſh the whole frame of his Leviathan or common- wealth in pic- 
ces, That he confeſſeth it is without example 3 as it the molding of a common- 
wealth were no more than the making ot gun-powder , Which was not found out 


by long experience , but by meer accident, The greateſt objeftion ( faith T. H. ) is Le. p. 107» 


that of praftice , when men ask, when and where ſuch power has by ſubjefis been acknow- 
ledged. It isa great objection indeed, Expereince the Miltrifle of foolcs is the belt, 
and almoſt the onely proof of the gvodneſſe or badneſle of any torm of government. 
No man knoweth where a ſhooe wringeth , ſo well as he that weareth it. A new 
Phylitian muſt havea new Churcheyard , wherein to bury thoſe whom he killeth. 
And a new unexpericnced Polititian , commonly putteth a} into a combuſtion. 
Men riſe by degrees from common ſouldiers to be decurions , from decurions to be 
Centurions , from Centurions to be Tribunes, and from Tribunes to be Generals, by 
experience , not by ſpeculation. Alexander did but laugh at that Oratour who 
diſcourſed to him of Military affairs. The Locrian law was well gronnded, that 
whoſoever moved for any alteration in the tried policy of their Common-wealth , 
ſhould make the propolition at his own perill, with an halter about his neck. New 
Stateſmen promiſe golden mountains, but like treſh flies they bite deeper than thoſe, 
which were chaſed away before them. It were a ſtrange thing to hear a man dif- 
courſe of the Philoſophers Stone who never beſtowed a groatſworth of charcole inthe 
inquiry. It isas {trange to hear a man dictate ſo magilterially in Politicks, who was 
never Officer nor Counſellor in hislife, nor had any opportunity to know the intrigues 
of any one ſtate. [f his form, of government had any true worth or weight init , 
atnong, ſo many Nations, and ſo many ſucceeding Generations from the Creation 
to this day , ſome one or? other would have light upon it. His Leviathan is but an 
idol ofthis own brain. 


Neither,js it ſufficient to ſay,That in long lived Common-wealths the ſnbjefts never did Tbid, 


diſpute of the Soveraigns grams Power may he moderated, where it is not diſputed 
of. And even in thoſe kingdomes where it was leaſt diſputed of, as in Perlia , 
they had their fundamental laws , which were not alterable at the pleaſure of the 
preſent Prince. Whereof one was, as we find in theſtory of Efther, and the book 
of Danicl, that the law ofthe Medes and Perſians altered not : much lefſe was it 
alterable by the onely breath of the Princes mouth, according to T. H. his Prin- 
ciples. | 

He urgeth that though in all places of the World men ſhould lay the foundations oftheir 
houſes onthe ſand, it could not thence be inferred, that ſo it ought to be. He was a 
aſhamed to make the application. So ſuppoſe all the World ſhould be out of their 
wits and he onely have his right underſtanding. His ſuppoſition is a ſuppoſition of 
an impoſſibility, which maketh an affirmative propoſition to turn negative , much 
like this other ſuppoſition. If the 5&ge fall, we ſhall bave larkes ; that in is piain Engliſh , 
We ſhall have no larkes. His argument had held much more ſtrongly thus , al! 
the world lay the foundation of their houſes upon firm ground , and not upon the 
ſand , Therefore he who croſſeth the praQtice of the whole world , out ofan over- 
weening opinion that he ſeeth further into a mill-ſtone than they all, is he that 
builds upon the ſand , and deſerveth well to be laught out of his humour. 

But he perſiſteth ill , like one that knows better how to hold a Paradox, than 
a Fort. The skill of making and maintaing Common-wealths confiſteth in certain rules, ai 
doth Arethmetick and Geometry , and not as Tennis-play , on pratiice onely ;, which 
rules neither poor men bad the leiſure , nor men that have bad the leiſure , bave bitherts 

the curioſity or the method to find out. O excellent { how fortunate ate we, if we 


knew 


Ibid; 
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knew our own happineſle, to have this great dilcovery made in our dayes ? What 


pity it is that. this new Mercury did not live inthedayes of theold Mercury, Qui 


feros cultus hominum recentum voce formavit catus,That the art of preſerving the wort 


in perpetual tranquility, ſhould not be diſcovered until the evening of the world,M; 
we not hope ( fince he pleaſed to tell us that after the ReſurreQion , mankind (hall 
be cternally propagated ) that theſe monuments of his may eſcape the laſt fire as 
well as ſome others are ſuppoſed to have eſcaped the general Dcluge , for the 200d 
of thoſe ſucceihve generations, they being his own invention, as well as this trams 
of government, 

Yct his argument is moſt improper, and moſt untrue. State-policy, which is 
wholly involved in matter , and circumſtances of time, and place, and perſons, is 
not atall like Arithmetick and Geometry, which are altogether abſtracted from matter 
but much more like Texnis-play. There is no place for liberty in Arithmetick 
and Geometry, but in policy there is, and fo there is in Tennis-play. A game at 


Tennis hath its vicillitudes , and fo have States. A Tennis plaier muſt change his 


play at every (troke, according to the occaſion and accidents: ſo muſt a Sates-man 
move his rudder differently , 2ccording to the various face of heaven. He who 
meſnageth a Common- wealth by general rules, will quickly ruine both himſelf, and 
thoſe , who are committed to his government. One mans meat is an other mans 
poiſon; and thoſe which are healthtul Rules for one Society at one time , may he 
perniciousto another Society , or to the ſame ſociety at another time. Some Nati. 
ons are like Horſes, more patient of their riders than others 3 And the ſame Nati. 
ons more patient at one time than at another, In ſumme , general rules are eaſie, 
and lignihe not much in policy. The quintefſence of policy doth confiſt in the 
dextcrous and skiltul application of thoſe rules to the ſubje& matter, 

But I will not relt in preſumptions. Concerning forreign States , and firſt ſuch 
as are not onely Neighbourhoods, but Allies,of a Common- wealth, ſuch,as have con- 
tracted. friendſhip and confederated themſelves together by ſolemne oaths, with in- 
vacation of the holy name of the great God of Heaven and earth : He teacheth, 


Ci. c.2.ſc 22, That ſuch an oath doth bind no more than nudum paQum, a naked Covenant. It is frue, 


that every Covenant is either lawfull or unlawtull. If it be unlawful , an oath can» 
not be the bond of iniquity « If it be lawful, ir bindeth in conſcience , though it 
were never confirmed by oath. It is true further , That he who ean releaſe the 
naked promiſe can releaſe the ſame promiſe, confirmed by an oath , becauſe it was 
not made or intended as a vow to God, but as a promiſe to man. But yet to ſay 
that a naked Covenant bindeth no leſſe than an oath, Or that an oath addeth nothingto 
the obligation ,or that the meer violation of a Covenant isas great a finne , as perjury 
and covenants breakirg twiſted together, isabſurd , and openeth a large gap of 
forreign war. 

Secondly he teacheth , That in all times Kings and perſons of Sover aign Authority, 
becauſe of their independency, are in continual jealouſies, and in the ſtate and poſture of gla- 
diatours, having their weapons pointing, and their eies fixed on one another, It is good 
for a Soveraign Prince to have his {word alwaies by his ſide, to be ready to protet 
his Subjeds, and offend thoſe who darc invade him : but to put Princes in the 
poſture of gladiators, watching continually where they may hit one another, or do 
one another a miſchief , is dangerous. There can be no tirm amity , where there 
isno mutual confidence. T. H. his perpetual difidence and cauſeleſle jealoufies , 
which have no ground, but an univerſal ſuſpicion of the humane naturc ( much 
like the good womans fear, that the log would leap out of the fire, and knock out 
the brains ofher child , do beget perpetual vexations to them that cheriſh them ) 
arguea ſelf guiltineſſe, teach them whoare ſuſpeQed, often to do worle than they 
imagined , and ordinarily produce hottility and war. The flate of Common-wealthi 
among themſelves is natural, that is , hoſtile. Neither if they ceaſe to fight, is it peace, 


Cic, 15 «ſ*7* but a breathing ſpace, wherein the one enemy obſerving the motion or countenance of the 0- 


ther, doth efteem his ſecurity not from patts but ſrom the forces and counſels of his adverſary. 
He make th confederacics to be but empty ſhews without any reality 


But for all other neighbour Common-wealths , which arenot confederates, but 
exerciſe commerce one with another , by th- Law of Nations 3 he reckons then alt 
as enemics, and in a ſtate of nature, ( the Hcbbjan nature of man , is worſe thanthe 

nature 
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nature of Bears, or Wolves , or the molt ſavage wild beaſts ) and maketh it lawtul 
to deſtroy them , nocent or innocent, indifferently. All men that are not Subjetir, 


gre either enemies, Or elſe they bave ceaſed from being ſo by ſome precedent Covenants. But 
arainſt enemies , whom, the Common-wealth judgeth capable to do them hurt, it is lawful, 
by the original right of nature , t0-make war wherein the ſword Judgeth not, nor 
doth the villor maks diſtinſtion of nocent and mmnocent, Here is no precedent injury 
ſuppoſed , no refuſal to do right ( omnia dat qui juſta negat ) nor the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any will to wrong them , but only that the common-wealth ( that is the Prince ) 
judge them capable todo them hurt. 
weither doth he hold it needtul to denounce war in ſuch caſes ,!but maketh it 
lawful to ſuppreſſe them ,and cut their throats without any warning, From this 
[natural] diffidence of one another there is no way for any man to ſecure himſelf ſo resſonable 
# anticipation , that is by force or wiles to maſter the perſons of all men he can, ſo long till 
he ſee no other power great enough to endanger him, © And this is no more than bis own 
conſervation requireth, and generally owed.For in theſtate of meer nature,the laws 
of nature are ſilent , as to the actual exerciſe of them. And this he may do, vel palam, 
zel ex inſidiis, cither by torce or treachery. What is now become of the law of Na- 
tions ? How much were the old Romans better neighbours than theſe new Hob- 
bians ? They did not o caſfily tall to the ſhedding of humane bloud , but ſent their 
Legate firſt to demand juſtice ,and after three and thirty dayes expe&ation in vain 
to proclaim aloud upon the contines of the enemies Country , Hear O Fupiter, and 
thou [uno, Duirins thou,and all ye Gods , that this people is jnjuſt, &c. And then the 
Herald or Fxcial lanced his Javeline into the enemies Country, asa defiance, and 
beginning of war. 4 | 
Thus deſtru&ive are his principles to the publick «peace and tranquillity of the 
World, but much more pernicious to the Commonwealth itſelf, He did prudently 
to deny that virtue did conliſt in a mean, for hehimſelf doth never obſerv2 a mean; 
All his bolts fly over or under, but at the right mark it isin vain toexpe him. 
Sometimes he fancieth an omnipotence in Kings, ſometimes he firippeth them of 
their juſt rights. Perhaps he thinketh that it may fall out in politicks, as it doth 
ſometimes in phyſick. Bins venens invant, Two contrary poyſons may becomie a Cor- 
dial to the Common-wealth. I will begin with his deſgets, where he attributeth too 
little to,power. ' . 
Firſt he tcacheth, that no man is bound to go to warfare in perſon , except hedo 
voluntarily undertake it. A man, that s commanded as a Souldier to fight againſt the 
enemy , may nevertheleſſe in many caſes refuſe without injuſtice,Of theſe many caſes, he 


Le- p. 165. 


Lev. p. 61. 


Ci. c.5.[.2, 1 


Liv: 


ſetteth down onely two. Firlt when be ſubſtituteth a ſufficient ſouldier in bis place, for £#+ Þ+ 112: 


in this exſe be deſerteth not the ſervice of 1he Commonwealth, Secondly, there is allowance 
20 be made for a natural timorouſneſſe, or men of feminine courage. This might paſſe as a 
municipal law, to exempt ſome perſons at ſome time in ſome places. But to extend 
it to all petſons, places and times,is abſurd,and repugnant to his own grounds, who 
teacheth that juſtice & injuſtice do depend upon the command of the Syveraign,that what- 
ſoever be commandeth,he makgth lawful and juſt by commanding it* His two caſes are 


two great impertinencics, and belong tothe Soveraign todo, or not todo as Graces: Fudg.7.3, 


who is timorous or fearful, let him depart, not to the Subjects as right, He for- 
etteth how often he hath denicd all knowledge of goodand evill to Subjects, and 
CbjeCted their will abſolutely to the will ofthe Soveraignz The Soveraign may uſe e- 


very mans ſtrengh and wealth at bis pleaſure, His acknowledgement that the Sove- Cie. 6. ſ. 13+ 


rign hath right enough to puniſh bis refuſal with death, is to no purpoſe. The queſtion 
isnot whether his retuſal be puniſhable or not , but whether it be juſt or not. Upon 
his principles a Soveraign' may juſtly enough put the moſt innocent Subje& in the 
%World to death, as we ſhall {ee preſently. And his exception when the defence of the 
Common-wealth requireth at once the, help of all that are able to bear armes, is no anſwer 
to the other caſe, and it ſel a caſe never like to happen. He muſt be a mortal God 
indeed, that can bring all the handsin a Kingdome, to fight at one battle. 


Another of his principles is this, Security is the end for which men make themſelves Ci. 6[.3* 


ſubjeAs to others , which if it be nox enjoyed no man is underſtood ro have ſubjefied bimſelf 
10 others, or ts have loft his right to defend himſelf at bis own diſcretion. Neither is any 
; 14/1 
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man underſtood to bave bound bimſelf to any thing , or t0 bave relinquiſhed bis right over 
all things, before his own ſecurity be provided for. What ugly conſeqnences flow from ct 
this paradox, and what a Jarge window openeth to fedition and rebellion, 1 2 
leave to the readers judgement. Either it muſt be left to the {overaign determina- - 
tion, whether the ſubje&s ſecurity be ſufficiently provided for , And then in vain is , 
any mans ſentence expeRed againſt himſelf, or to the diſcretion of the ſubje& ( a , 

the words themſelves do ſeem to import, ) and then there need no other bellowe;' 
to kindle the tire of a civill war, and put a whole commonwealth into a combulti. - 
on, but this ſeditious Article, - 
We ſce the preſent condition of Europe, what itis 3 that moſt ſoveraignes haveſu. ; 
jects of different communion from themſelves, and are neccilitated to tolerate diffe- by 


rent rites, for fear leaſt whillt they are plucking up the tares, they ſhould eradicate 
the wheat. And he that ſhould adviſe them to do otherwiſe , did adviſe them to 
put all into fire and flame. Now hear this mercifull and peaceable Author : © 
manifeſt that they do againſt conſcience , andwiſh , ar much as is it tbem, the eternal d:- b 
ftrudion of their ſubjefs, who do not cauſe ſuch doHrine and ſuch worſhip, to be taught and ! 

exbibited to their ſubjefts, as they themſelves do belizve to conduce to their eterngl 


Ci.c.13-/.5, ang es , or tolerate the contrary t0 be tangbt and exhibited.Did this man writ waking : 
or dreaming, 
And 44 os in words he denie all reſiſtance to the ſoveraign, yet indeed he - 
admitteth it. No manis bound by bis palls whatſoever they be , not to reſift him , who j 
Ci.e 2:ſ.18. bringeth upon bim death or wounds , or other bodily dammage. ( by this learving the ſo 
Schollar it he be able , may take the rod out of his maſters hand , and whip him ) le 
It followeth, Seeing therefore no man is bound to that which is impoſſible, they who are ] 
#0 ſuffer death or wounds or other corporal dammage, and are not conſtant enough to endure A 
Le. 12, them, are notobligedto ſuffer them. Any more fully In caſe a great many met together fi 
alreadyreſiſted the ſoveraign power unjuſtly ,or committed ſome capitall crime , for which fo 
every one of them expeAeth death whether haue they not the liberty to join together , aud 
aſſiſt and defend one another? certainly they bave, for they do but defend their lives which Y, 
the guilty man may as well do, as the innocent, There was indeed unjuſtice in the firſt of 
breach. of #beir duty. Their bearing of armes ſubſequent to it , though it be to maintain _- 
wbas they bave done, is no neg unjuſt af, Why ſhould we notchange the name of 
Leviathan gnto the Rebells cMechiſm ? Obſerve the difference between the primitive of 
ſpirit , and the Hobbian ſpirit. The Thebzan Legion of known valour in a good 4 
cauſc , when they were able to reſiſt, did chooſe rather to be cut in pieces toa man, 
than defend themſelves againſt their Emperor by armes , becauſe they would rather f 


die innocent, than live nocent. - But T. H. alloweth Rebells and conſpintors to 
|\make good their unlawful attempts by armes : was there ever ſuch a trumpeter 
of rebellion heard of hetore ? perhaps he may ſay that he alloweth them not to juſti, 
fie their unlawfull as, but to defend themſelves. Firſt this is contrary to himſclt 
for he alloweth them to maintain what they had unjuſtly done. This is too much and 
too intolerable, but this is not all. Secondly , If they chance to win the field who 
_ ſuffer for their faults 7 or who dare thenceforward call their Acts unlaw- 
l 
Will you hear what a caſuiſthe is ? And for tbe other inftance of attaining ſoveraignty 
Le. 73+ by rebellion , it is manifeſt that though the event follow , yet becauſe it cannot reaſonably 
beexpeded , but rather the contrary, and becauſe by gaining it ſo, others are thought t» 
gain the ſame in likg manner , the attempt thereof is againſt reaſon. And had heno other 
reaſons indeed againſt horrid Rebellion but theſe two ? It ſeemeth he accounteth 
con{cierice ,or the bird in he breaſt, to be but anIdoll of the brain. And the King: 
dome of heaven ( as he hath magle it) not valuable cnough to be ballanced againſt an 
carthly Kindome. Andas for hell he hath expunged it and all the infernall fiends 
out of the nature of things , otherwiſe he could not have wanted better arguments 
Cie, 2.ſ. Igainlt ſuch a crying fin, | 
19, Another of his theorems is , that 10 man is obliged by any pals to accuſe himſelf 
Which in ſome caſes is true, but in -his ſenſe, and in his latitude, and upon his 
grounds,\t is moſt untrue. When publick fame hath accuſed a man before hand, he 
may be called upon to purge himſelf or ſuffer. When the. caſe is of publick w- 
cernmeat. 
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cernmencand the circumitance pregnant, all nations do take the liberty to examine 
2 man upon oath in his own cauſe, and where the ſafety and weltare of the com- 
mon wealth is concerned, as in caſes of high treaſon, and for the more tull diſcovery 
of conſpiracies, upon the rack, Which they could not do lawtully if no man was 
bound in any caſe to diſcover himſelt, His reaſon is filly, For in vain do we make 
bim promiſe; who when be hath performed, we know not whether be bave performed or 

yot, And makes as much againit all examination of witneſſes as delinquents. It 
vain do we make them give teſtimony, who when they have teſtified , we know not whether 
they bave given right teſtimony or not. 

But his next concluſion will uncaſe him fully, and ſhew us what manner of man 
heis 3 If the common-wealth come into the power of its enemies , ſo that they cannot be 
reſted, be who had the ſoveraignty before , is underſtood tobave loſt it, What enemies he 
meaneth , ſuch as have the jutt power of the ſword, or ſuch as have not, what he 
meancth by the common-wealth the whoie Kingdom, or any part of it, what he 
intendeth by cannot be reſiſted , whether a prevalence for want of torces to reſiſt them, 
or a victory in a fer battle, ,or 2 finall conqueſt, And what he meaneth by loſing the 
Soveraignty, looſing, it de f.udo, or de none, ants the poſſethon only , or looting 
the right alſo , he is filent. It may be, becauſe he knoweth not the difference; 
wemult ſearch vut his ſenſe fome where elſe. The 'obligation of ſubjefs to the 
ſoveraign i underſtood to laſt as long, and no longer , than the power laſteth,by which he is 
able to proted tVem,erc, Wrereſoever a man ſeeth proteftion, either in his own or in anothers 
ſword, nature applieth his obedience to it , and his endeavour to maintain it. By his 


Ci cc.7.ſ.18 


leave this is right dogs play, which alwaies take part with the ſtronger fide; But Le-f-11. 4. 


yet this is general. 

The ncxt is more particular , when in a war forreign or inteſtine the enemies pet @ 
final victory, ſo as the forces of the Commonwealth Keeping the field no longer , there is no 
farther protefion of ſubjeAs in their loyalty, then is the Commonwealth diſſolved, andevery 
man at liberty to prote himſelf , by ſuch courſes as bis own diſcretion ſhall ſuggeſt unto bim. 
Yet theſe words finial victory are doubtfal, When Davids forces were chaſed out 
of the Kingdom , ſo that he was not able to proteQ his ſubjes in their loyalty , 
could this be called a final victory ? 

The next place is home , He who hath no obligation to bis former ſoveraign, but that 
of an ordinary ſubjeA,bath liberty to ſubmit to a Conquerour, when the meanes of bis life\;s 
within the guards and parriſ-ns of the enemy, for it is then that be hath no longer proteAig 
from him , | his Soveraign |} but is protetied by the adverſe party for bis contribupion. 
And he concludeththat a totall ſubmiſſion is as lawfull as a contribution. Which is con- 
trary to the ſenſe of all the world. If a lawtul foveraign did give agencral releaſe 
to his ſubje&, aſwell as he giveth him licence to contribute, he ſaid ſomthing. And 
to top upall theſe difloyal paradoxes he adYeth, That they who live under the proteTion 

of a Conquerour openly , are underſtood to ſubmit themſelues to the gaverment. And that 
in the very ati of receiving protection openly, and not renouncing it openly , they do oblige 
— to obey the lawes of their protector, to which inreceving proteftion they bave 
ented, 

Where theſe Principles prevail, adicu honour, and honeſty, & fidelity , and loyal- 
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ty: all muſt give-place to ſelf intereſt, What for a man todeſert his Soveraign up- ©. p. 137. 


on the firſt prevalence of an enemy, or the firſt payment of a petty contribution, or 
the firſt apparence of a {word, that is more able to protect us tor thepreſent ? Is this 
his great law of naturc,padis ſtand:rm,to ſtand to what we bave obliged oxr ſelves ; Then 
Kings from whom all mens right and property is derived, ſhould not have ſo much 
right themſelves in their own inheritance as the mcaneſt ſubje&. It ſeemeth T. H. 
dil take his Soveraign tor better , but not for worſe. Faire fall thoſe old Roman 
ſpirits, vho gave thanks tu Terentins Varro, after he had loſt the great battle of 
Cannzby his own default becauſe he did not deſpair of the Commonwealth, And would 
not ſell the ground that Hannibal was encamped upon, one farthing cheaper than 
if it had been in time of peace , which whos one thing that diſcouraged that great 
Comne from continuing the ficge of Rome. 

His former diſcourſe hath as mny faults as lines. -- Firſt all Soveraignty is not from 
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the people. He himſelf acknowledgeth, That fatherly Empire or Power was inſti 
by God in the Creation, and was Monarchical. Secondly, where the application of $6 " 
raign power to the perſon is from the people, yet there are other ends belides = 
teftion. Thirdly , protection is not a condition,thovgh it be a duty; A failin »4 
dugy doth not cancel a right. Fourthly, prote&ion ought to be mutua]. The ſubs 
ought to defend his King, as well as the King his ſubjeR; if the King bediſab] 1 
. . FT a . Habled to 

protec his ſubje& by the ſubjects own fault,becauſe he did not afliſt him as he Ough 
thisdoth not warrant the ſubject to ſeek protection elſewhere. F ifthly he doth _ A; 
{tinguiſh between a jult Conqueror , who, hath the power of the ſword , thou Til 
abuſe it , and him that hath no power at all. I will try it he can remember == 
words theſe are; They that have already inſtituted a Commonwealth , being thereby "Kraw 
by covenant to own the attions and judgements of one ,cannot lawfully make a new covenant 
among themſelves to be obedient to any other,in any thing whatſoever without bis permiſſing 
And therefore they that are ſubjeis to a Monarch, cannot without bis leave catt of 
Monarchy , nor transfer their perſon from bim that beareth it , to another may, This; 
home both for right and obligation. X 

Sixthly , there are other requiſites to the extinRion of the right ofa Prince and 
the obligation of a ſubje& ,than the preſent prevalence or conquelt of an nem 
Seventhly nature doth not dictate to a ſubject to violate his oaths and allegiance” 
by uſing his endeavours to maintain protection whereſoever he ſeth it, cither inhis 
own {word or another mans. Eighthly,total ſubmiſſion is not as lawfill a; con- 
tribution. Ninthly, a&ual ſubmithon doth not take away the Soveraigns right ,or 
the ſubje&s obligation. Tenthly , to live under the command or proteQion of 2 
Conquerour doth not neceſſarily imply allegiance. Laſtly , much leſſe doth it iM- 
ply an aſſent to all his laws, audan obligation to obey them. 

Theſe are part of T. H. his faults, on the one hand againſt Monarchs, oppoſite 
enough to peace and tranquility , which none can approve who either have a (et- 
tlement ,or wiſh one. But his faults are ten times greater and grofſer for Mon- 
archs, on the other hand , in ſo much as I have thought ſometimes that he obſerved 
the method of ſome old cunning Parliament men , who when they had a ming to 
croſle a bill, were alwayes the higheſt for it in the Houſe, and would inſert lomany 
and ſo great inconveniences into the at, that they were ſure it could never 

aſle, 
p . Tuta frequenſq; viaeſt per amici fallkre nome. 

Thus he maketh the power of Kings to be ſoexorbitant,that no ſubje& whe hath 

either conſcience or diſcretion, every did or can endure; foto render Monarchy 
odious to mankind. 
I paſſe by his accommodating of the four firſt Commandments of the Decalogue to 
Soveraign Princes, which concern our duty to Almighty God. Let his firlt Paradox 
of this kind be this. 4 Monarch doth not bind himſelf to any man by any padts, for the Em 
pire which be receiveth. And it is vain to grant Soteraignty by way of precedent covenanu. 
The opinion that any Monarch receiveth bis power by covenant ; that is to ſay, on cot 
dition (learnedly expounded proceedeth from want of underſtanding this eaſe truth, that 
covenants being but words and breath, [ marke that ] have no force 10 oblige &c. butfrom 
tbe publick, ſword. What is now become of allour Coronation oathes, and all our 
Liberties and great Clurters ? 

Another Paradox is this: Every Monarch may make his Suceſſour by bis laſt wil, and 

that which one may transfer to another by teſtament that he may be the ſame right give orſel 
whileſt he is living. Therefore to whomſoever be diſpoſeth it either fur love or mony,it is law 
fallly diſpoſed. And there as no perfet form of govermnent where the diſpoſing of the ſucceſſiot 
is not in the preſent Soveraign. The whole body of the kingdom of England were of 
another mind in King Johns caſez and ifhe had diſpoſed the Soveraignty to 2 
Turke , as ſome of our Hiltoriographers relate that he made an overture, it is not 
likely that they would have turned Turkiſh ſlaves. 

Hear a third Parodox. The Soveraign hath ſo much power over every ſubje& by law, 
arevery one whois not ſubje& to another bath over himſelf ; that isgabſolne ; to be limi- 
red by the power of the Common-wealth , and byno other thing. What ncither by the 


Laws of God,nor Nature , nor Nations, nor bythe laws of the Land, neither c0- 


atively 
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aQtively nor direRively 2 Would not this man have made an excellent guide for 
ririces? Bat morc of this anon. 
I Proceed, when the Soveraign commandeth any thing t0 be done againſt his own for- 


— 


mer law » the command as to that particular faft, js an abrogation of the law. Parliaments £# Þ+ 167+ 


may ſhut up their ſhops , there is no need of them to repcale former lawes. 

His fifth exceſſe is a grievous one , That before the inſtitution of a Commonwealth , 
every man bad aright to. do whatſoever be thought neceſſary to bis own preſervation, ſub- 
duing , burting, or killing any man, in order thereunto. And this is the foundation of 
that right of puniſhing which is exerciſed in every Commonwealth, And his ſentence in 
brief is this 3 That it the Magitirace do examine and condemn the Dzlinquent, then 
it is properly puniſhment, it not, it is an hoſtile A, but both are uſtinable. Judge 
Reader , whether thou wilt truſt St. Paul or T. H. St. Paul telleth us, that the 
Magiſtrate is the ordinance of God, the Miniſter of God, tbe Revenger of God, the Sword- 
bearer of God 80 execute wrath upon bim that doth evil. 

No faith T. , puniſhment is not an ac of the Magiſtrate as he is a Magiſtrate, 
oras he is an Officer of God to do juſtice, or a revenger of evil deeds 3 but as he is 
the onely Private man, who hath not laid down his natural right to kill any man at 
his own diſcretion , it he do but ſuſpet that he may prove noiſome to him, or con- 
ccive it neceſſary for his own preſervation. Who ever heard ofſuch a right before, 
{o repugnant to the Laws of God and Nature ? But obſerve Reader whatis the 
reſult of it , that the Soveraign may lawfull kill any of his ſfubjeas,, or as many of 
them as he pleaſeth , without any fault of theirs , without any examination on his 
part, meerly upon ſuſpicion, or without any ſuſpicion of the leaſt crime, if he do 
but judge him to be hurtful or noiſome ,as freely as aman may pluck up a weed , 
ecauſe it hinders the nouirſhment of better plants. Before #be inſtitution of a Common- 
wealth» every one may lawfully be ſpoiled and killed by every one, but in a Commonwealth 
onely by one, that is the Soveraign. And by the right of nature we deftroy without be- 
ing nnjuſt , all that is noxious, both beaſts and men. He makes no dillierence between 
a Chriſtian and a wolfe, Would you know whatis noxious with him, even what- 


ſoever be thinketh can annoy bim. Who would not defire to live in his Common- Dr.þ.ub. &. 
wealth , where the Soveraign may lawfully kill a thouſand innocents every mor- 140. | 


ning to his breakfaſt ? Surcly thisis a Commofiwealth of fiſhes, where the great 
ones cate the leſſer. 

It were ſtrange if his Subjects ſhould be in a better condition for their fortunes , 
than they are for their lives, no I warrant you : do butheare him. Thy dominion 


Le. 16t. 
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and thy property is ſo great , and laſteth ſo long , 4s the Commonwealth { that is, the So- Ci<-12 +7. 


verign ] will. Perhapshe mecaneth in ſome extraordinary caſes? Tuſh, in allcaſes, 
and at all times. When thou didit chuſea Soveraign , even in chuſing himthou 


madeſt hima deed of gift of all thou halt, Ez tw ergo txum jus civitati conceſſilti, and Bid 


therefore thou baſt granted all thy right to the Commonweglth 

Yet ſome may imagine that his meaning is only that property may be transferred 
by lawes or Acts of Parliament trom one to another, As the Lacedemonians. when 
they permined children to ſteal other mens goods , they transferred the right from the 


owners to the Children. No, no, T. H. is not tor general laws, but particular v:rbal Cc x 4.ſ.10, 


mandates. The Kings word is ſufficient to take any thing from any ſubje@, if there 
be need, and the King is judge of that need. It by need he did underitand extream 
necellity , for the preſervation of the Commonwealth, it might alter the calcs, 
But this need is like Ahabs need of Naboths' vineyard. Thereis nither necellity, nor 
Commonwealth in the caſc. The Lacedemonian » thefts were warranted by a ge- 
neral laws, not only conſented to univerſally, but ſworn unto. And if it had been 
otherwiſe, the value was ſo ſmall, and the advantage apprehended to be fo great 
to the Commonwealth , that no honeit Subje& would contradict it. 

Right and Title may-be tragsferred by law, and there cin be no wrong, where 
conſent is explicit and univerſal 3 ſuch conſent taketh away all errour. But it the 
conſent be onely implicit, to the making, or admitting of juſt laws, and unjuſt 
lawes be obtruded in the placeof juſt, the Subject ſuffers juſily by his own AQ : but 
he or they that were truſted finne. And if hebe a Soveraign , oweth anaccount to 
od : if ſubordinate, both to God and man, But he juſtificth the taking away of 
Nnannn 2 mens 
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mens eltates,* either in part , orin whole, without precedent Law, or 'precedene 
necellity , or ſubſequent ſatisfaRtion. And maintaineth , that not onely the Subje& 
is bound to ſubmit, but that the Soveraign is jult in doing it. 

Icannot paſſe by his good affection to the Nobility of Exrope: Intbeſe parts of Europe 


it hath been taken for @ right of certain perſons, to bave place in the bigbeſt Council of 


State. by inberitance: , but good counſel comes nst by inheritance. And the politicks is 4, 
harder (tudy than Geometry, 1 think he miſtakes the Council of State for the Par. 
liament, And who more fit to concur in the choice of Laws, than they who ar: 
molt concerned in the Laws, than they who muſt contribute moſt, if there he os: 
caſhon, to the maintenance of the Laws, No art is hereditary more than-politicks 
A Mulitian doth not beget a Muſitian, Yet weſce the fatherseminence in any ry 
begets a propenſion in his poſterity to the ame. And where two or three ſucceſfiye 
generations do happily inlilt in the {teps one « f another, they raiſe an Artto Preat 
preſection. 1 do calily acknowledge that politicks are an harder ſtudy then Geome. 
try, andthe prattiſe more than theorye, gained more by experience than by liudy, 
Therefoxe our Parliaments did prudently permit the eldeſt ſons of Barons , to he 
preſent at their conſultations , to fit them by degrees , for that perſon which they 
muſt one day ſuſtein, But he hada mind to ſhew the States menhis tecth, as he 
had done to all other profcttions. 

Thereare many cther errours and miſtakes in his Politicks, as this, That Sore- 
raignity cannot be divided, or that there cannot be a mixed from of goverment, which is 
a meer miſtaking, of the queſtion. For though it be ſometimes Rtiled a mixed 
monarchy, becauſe it doth partake of all the advantages of Ariſtocracy and Demo- 
without partaking ofthcir inconveniences, yet to ſpeak properly , it is more aptly 
called a temperated or moderated Soveraignty,rather than divided or mixed.Neither 
did any Engliſh Monarch communicate any eſſential of foveraignty to any ſubjc&ox 
Subje&s whatſover. all civil power, legiſlative,- judiciary, military, was cvecr cxcrcis 


. {ed in the name of the King, and by his authority. The three Eftates of the King- 


dom aſſembled in Parliament, were but ſuppliants to the King, to have ſuch or ſuch 


. Laws euacted; what is it then that hath occaſioned this miſtake*though the King hath 
! not granted away any part of his Soveraign power, yet he hath reſtrained himſelf by 


his Coronation-oath, and by his great Charters , from the excrciſe of ſome part of 


| it in ſome caſes, without ſuch and ſuch requifite conditions , ( except where the 


evident recellity of the Commonwealth, is a diſpenſation from Heaven for the con- 
trary ) So he hath reſtrained himſe]t in the exerciſe of his legiſlative power, that he 
will govern his ſubjedts by no new Laws, other then {uch as they ſhould aſſent 
unto. It is not then any legiſlative power, which the two Houſes of Parliament 
have either excluſively without the King, or inclufively with the King , but are- 
ceptive, or rather apreparative power. ſine (x4 nen, without which no new Laws 
ought tobeimpoſed upon them: and asno new laws, ſono new taxesor impoſitions 
which are granted in England by a Satute Law, 

By this it is cvident how much his diſcourſe of three ſouls animating one body, is, 
wide from the purpoſe, and his ſuppoſition of ſetting up a ſupremacy againſt the Sove- 
raignty, Canons againſt Laws,and a ghoſtly autbority againſt the civil, weighcth leſſe 
than nothirg, ſecing, we acknowledge, That the civi] Soveraign hath an Archite- 
Qonical power, to ſce that all Subjects within his dominions do their duties in 
their ſeveral callings, forthe ſatety and tranquility of their Commonwealth, znd to 
puniſh thoſethat areexorbitant with the civil ſword, as well thoſe w ho derive their 
habitual power immediatly from Chriſt, as theſe who deriveit frem the Soveraign 
himſelf. Then the corſtiitution of cur Engliſh policy was not to be blamed ,the 
exerciſe of the power of the keys, by authority from Chriſt, was nct to be blamcd 
but T. H. deſervcth to be blamed, who preſumeth to cenſure before he un- 


derſtands. 
Ancther of his whimſicsis, That no law can be unjuſt; Ly agood law Tmean, not # 


Juſt low , for no law can be unjuſt , &c. It is in the Laws of the Commonwealth , as it 


the laws of gaming. whatſoever te Gamters all agree on, is injuſtice to none of them. An 
opinion abturd in itſelf , and contradictory to his own ground, There may be laws 


tending{-to the contunicly of Ged ,to Atheiſme, to denial of Gods ——_ 
olatry 
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wealth. So from one abſurdity being admitted, many others are aptto tullow, 


His Occonomicksare no better than his politicks. He teacheth parents 144: they 
cannot be injurious t» their children , ſo long as they are un their power, Yes, too many c; 
wayes both by omiſſion and commiſſion , He teacheth mothers thet they may cait 
away their infants, or expoſe them at their own aiſcretion lawfully. He tcacheth parents 


indiferently, that where they are free from all ſubjefion, they may take away the life of, 
their children or kill them, and this juſtly. 

What horrid dodrines are theſe? it may be he will tell us, that he {prako:tl on» 
ly of the ttate of meer nature , but he doth not, for he ſpeaketh expre!'y of Com- 
monwealths,and parallelleth Fathers with Kings and Lords to whom he ....:werh 
abſolute dominion, who have no place in his ſtate of meer nature. Neither can he 
ſpeak of the ſtate of meer nature, tor therein, according, to his grounds, tic children 
have as much privil:dge to kill their Parents, as the Parents to kill their chil- 
dren , ſecing he ſuppoſeth ir to be a (tate of war ot all men againſtall men. 

And if he did ſpeak of the ſtate of meer nature, it were all:one, For firſt his 
ſtate of meer nature is a drowſic dream of his ownfeigning, which looketh upon 


men as if they were ſuddenly grown out of the ground like muſhroms. The primigenions ©; 


and molt naturall ftate of mankind, was in Adam before his fall, that is, the tiatc of 
innocence. Or ſuppoſe we ſhould give way to him to expound himlſelt of the 
ſtate of corrupted nature, that was in Adam and his family after his fall. But 
there was no ſuch (tate of meer nature as he imagineth. There was Recligion, 
there were Laws, Government, Society: and if there ever were any ſach barbarous 
ſavage rabble of men , as he ſuppoſeth, in the World, it is both untrue and diſho- 
nourable to the God of nature, to call it the (tate of meer nature,which is the ſtate 
ofdegenerated nature. He might as well call an hydropical diftemper, contracted 
by intemperance, or any other diſeaſe of that nature, the natural ſtate of men. But 
there never was any ſuch degenerate rabble of men in the World, that were with- 

outall Religion all Government, all Laws, n2tural and civil: no, not amongſt the 

moſt barbarous Americans,C who except ſome few criminal habits, which thoſe 

poor degenerate people, deceived by national cuſtom, do hold for noble) hare more 

principles of natureall picty, and honeſty, and morality,then are readily to be found 

in his writings. As for the times of civill war,they are fo far from being without 

all pats and governours, that they abound overmuch with pacts and governovrs 

making policy not only to ſeem, but to be double, 

This evident truth may be demonſtrated from his own gronnds. All thoſe places 
of boly Scripture, by which we are forbidden to invade that which is another mans, as thou 
fhalt not kill, thox ſhalt not ſteale,thou ſhalt not commit adultery do confiemthe law of diſtin- 
Gon of mine and thine, For they ſupp:rſe the right of all men, 20 all things to be taken a- 
way- How can that be, when he conteflcth every where, that theſe are the erernal 
lawes of God and nature. But that which is much more true, they both ſuppoſe 
and demonſtrate that there never was any fuch right of all men to all things. Let 
him call them lawes or theorems, or what he pleaſe, they confut that ſtate of meer 
nature which he maketh the foundation ot his common wealth. Hitherto he hath 
ben too high for the parents. Now they muſt expe a cooling card. The queſtion who 
is the better man, bath no place in the condition of meer nature, where all men are equall, 
Are the parent and child equall? T-s, they are equall, who can do equall things one 
againſt another, But they who can do the greateſt things, that is to kill, can doequall things, 
Therefore all men by nature are equall among themſelves, If ' the ſon have as ſirong; an 
arme, and as good a cudgel! as his father , he is as good a man as his father. 


dolatry, all which he conteſſeth to be crimes of high treaſon againlt God, There may — Om 


be Laws againlt the Law of nature , which he acknowledgeth to be the divine 
Liw , eternally immutable, which God hath made known to all men, by his eterzal 
word born in themſelves , that is to ſay , natural reaſen. But this queſtion, whether 
any law can be unjuſt, hath beeu debated more fully between him aud me, in mv 
anſwere to his Animadverſions. The true ground of this and many oth:r of his 
miſtakes, is this. that he fancieth no reality of any natural juſtice or honetiy ror 
any relationto the Law of God or nature, but only tothe Laws of che Common- 
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as if therefore the parent bad dominion over bis child, becauſe be begat bim, but Th 
childs conſent, either expreſſe, or by otber ſufficient arguments declared. And will You ſee 
how this conſent is gained? The attaining 10 ſoveraign power is by two wates, one 
naturall force, as when a man maketh bis children ſubmit themſelves and their childrez 
10 his government, as being able to deſtroy themif they refuſe. Theſe principles are 
ſo falle that the very evidence of truth doth extort the contrary from him at Other 
times. The Biſhop ſar ther was paternall government in Adam gbich be migbt-do eaſily, a 
being no deep conſideration And again, To kill ones parent, is a greater crime than 1 kil 
another, For the parent ought to have the bonour of a ſoveraign, though be bave ſfurrendred 
bis power to the civil law, becauſe be had it originally by nature. Great is truth . and 
revaileth. 
4 If this were 0 deep conſideration, the more he deſerveth to be blamed, who x 
ſomtimes robbeth both parents of their honour, ſome , other times the man 
onely, as by the right of nature the dominion over an infant doth belong firft ts bim who 
hath bim firſt in bs power. And it « manifeſt that be that is borne is ſoover in the power 
of his mother than of any other, ſo that ſhe mighteitber bring bim up,or coſt him out ot her 
pleaſure, andby right, Never without the fathers licence; again, in tbe Rate of nature 
it cannot be known who is father of -an infant, but by the relation of the mother, There 
fore beis bir, whom the mother would have him to be, and therefore the mathers, Doth this 
man believe in carneſt that marriage was inſtituted by God in Paradiſe, and hath 
continued ever ſince the creation, He might as well tell us in plain termes, thatall 
the obligation which a child hath to his parent, is becauſe he did nos take him by 
the heeles and knock out his braines againſt the walls, ſo ſoon as he was born, 
Though this be intolerable, yet there is ſomething of gratitude in it, and in that 
reſpect it isnot altogether ſo ill, as his forced pas. 

How repugnant is this which he ſaithof the mothers deminion over her children, 
to the law of nations? By the law of the twelve tables a father might (ell his child 
twice, bis vennm det. The moth:r had no hand in it. Neither doth the judicial 
law of the Jewes, diſſent from this, If a man ſethis daughter to a maid ſervant, 
So likewiſe a childs vow might be invalidated by the authority of a father, but not 
ofa mother , 

He aboundeth every where with ſuch deſtructive concluſions as theſe,as to geners- 
2101 God hath ordained to man an belper,& there be alwayes two that are equallyparents, 
The Dominion therefor over the child ſhould belong equallyto both , and he be equally ſubjelt 
to both, which is impeſible, for no man can obey two maſters. Whcther had he tots 
gotten the commandement Honvur thy father and thy Mother, or thinketh he that 
obedience is not a branch of honour? 

In thenext place his principles deſtroy the ſubordination of a wife tohgrhuF- 
band. The inequality of natural ſtrength is leſſe,than that # man can acquire domimion ou 
a woman without war? And he giveth this reaſon why the contrary cuſtome pre 
vaileth, becauſe Commonwealths were conſtituted by fathers of familes, not by matbers 
families, and from hence it is that the domeſticall deminion belongs to the man. The 
ſcriptures aſſign another reaſon of the ſubjeRion of the woman, and the rule of the 
man, namely the ordinance of Almighty God. Gen.3. 16. And St. Paul ſecond- 
eth it. Women are commanded to be under obedience,as alſo ſaith the law.1. Cor. 14.34 
I trow that law was not made by fathers of families. Wives ſubmit your ſelves ute 
your own huſbands, as unto the Lord. Eph. 5. 22. Why 3 becauſe of the civill law? No 
ſuch thing for the busband is the head of the wife,even as Chriſt is the bead of the Church, 
v.23. And the man is the image and glory of God, but the woman is the glory of the 
man, for the man is not of the woman , but the woman of the man, neither was the max 
created for the woman, but the roman, , for the man. 1.Cor. 11. 7, $.9 - fic 
would not ſuffer awcmat to uſurp authority over @ man. 1 Tim. 2, 12. much |cſle 
over herown husband. 1 might cite St, Peter to the ſame purpoſe, but I amafraid 
eſt he ſhould accuſe both S. Peter and St. Paul of partiality, as well as, the firll 
fourders of . Commonweaithe, 


Upon h's principles ro man is ſure of his own wife, if the {overaign pleaſcto 


dispoſecher to another, F.r although the law of nature do prohibit theft, or adulery. Oc. 


Tet if the civill law commard a man to invade any thing, that is not theſt or adultery 
And 
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And whatis the civil law in his ſenſe? the command of the lawgiver: and his commai4 
« the declaration of bis will, So it the lawgiver do but declare his pleaſure that any 
one ſhall enjoy ſacha mans wite, or that the ſhall no longer be his wite, according 
to his grounds, husband and wife mult both obey. What is theft ? what is murder? IWhat 
is adultery ? is known bythe civill law, that is by the commands of bim that is Soveraiot 
in the Commonwealth, and without the Soveraigns command,it either party do but 
ſuſpe& one another,the party ſuſpeted is difobliged , for there is no patt, where credit is 
wot given t0 bim that maketh the pad, neither can faith be violated where it is not had, 
The next politicall relation is between the Miſterand the ſervant, which the 
Hobbian principles do overthrow as well as the reſt, One of theſe principles is, that 
s Maſter cannot do any wrong 10 his ſervant , becauſe the ſervant bath ſubjefted his will to 
the will of bis Maſter. In all fuch fi ubmiſhons thereis evermore either expreſſed or im- 
plicda ſalvo, ora ſaving of his duty to God, and his allegiance to his Prince, Ifhis 
maſter ſhallpuniſh him for not doing coutrary to theſe,or by menaes compell him to 
do contrary to theſe, he doth him wrong. No man can transfer that right toan- 
other, which he hath not himſelf. The ſervant before his ſubmitſion to his walter, 
had no right to denic duc obedience to God, or due allegiance to hi: Prince, 
Another of his Paradoxes is, that whoſoever is obliged to obey the commands of any 
other, before be know what he will command, is bound to all his commands ſimply, and 
without reftriftion. Now he that is obliged, is called a ſervant, be to whom he is bound, a 
Maſicr. what it the Maſters —_— be contrary to the lawes of God or nature? Or 


Cicc.S., 7 


the lawes of the Commonwealth. In the preſence of a greater authority, a lefſer au- 


thority ceaſeth. Such implicite obligations are ever to be underitood, quantiem 
jus fasquefuerit, according tolaw and equity. 

Hitherto ſervants have bcen grieved , but now they ſhall be releived, if T. H. his 
authority can do it. Servants who are holden in bonds are not comprehended in the de- 
finition of ſervants, becauſe they ſerve nt by pal, but to avoid beating : And therefore 
if they fly away, or kyll their maſter, they do nothing eontrary to the lawes of nature. For 
to bind them is a ſign, that the binder did ſuppoſe them not ſufficiently bound by any other 
obligation, His conſequence is infirm, becauſe the Maſter binds his ſervant, there» 
fore he diſtruſts him, therefore there were no Pats, Aman may give his parole 
for true impriſonment,and having given it to a juſt enemy is obliged to hold it: 
what if his conquerour or maſter did ſpare his life, upon condition that he ſhould 
be true priſoner,untill he could find out a fit exchange for him ? This was a lawful 

&. Then dothnot T. H. inftruc the priſoner well, to cut his conquerours throat, 
who ſpared his life, upon a lawfull condition. 

But to dispell theſe umbrages, he teacheth that @ ſervant who is caſt int9 boxds, 


Cic.8.,ſ. 


or any way deprived of bis corporal liberty, is freed from thas other obligation which 41d Jhid, ſc 9: 


ariſe from bis pa,So as according to his principle,It a ſervant, ( that is more than a 
captive, ) having not onely had his life ſpared by a juſt Conquerour, but alſo con- 
trated and engaged himſelt co be a loyall ſervant, as firmly as may be, ſhallnever- 
thelefſe be caſt into any bonds by his maſter,or be reſtzained of his.corporalliberty, 
upon delinquency, or jult ſuſpicion, heis acquitted of all his pads and obligations, 
and as free to run away, or cut his maſters throat, as it he had never pacted or 
ingaged at all, 

His defaults come fo thick, I am weary of obſerving them. Take an hotchpotchi 

ether. 
14. In the flate of nature, profit is the meaſure of right. 

2, Every one is an enemy t0 every one , whom he neither commandeth nor obeyeth. 


Ci.ci,ſ.10 


3+ Not onely to contend againſt one, but even this very thing not to conſent, is odious; for Ct« © 9. j-3: 


not to conſent with one in ſome thing, is #acitely 10 accuſe him of errour in that thing, as 10 
diflent in many things, is to bold bim for a fool, la the name of God , what dath he 
hold the whole World to be? 1am fure he difſſenteth from them all in many 
things. : 

4. It is not reaſonable that ane perform firſt if it be likgly that the other will not perform 


Ci. c. 1. . 5, 


afterwards, which whether it be likely or no , be that feareth ſhall judge. It is truc he C2:5i.l.11: 


addeth, That in the civil State, where both parties may be compelied , be who is to per- 
form firſt by the contradi, ought to perform firſt, But what it the civil power be not a- 
ble 
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ble to compel hum? What if there be no Witneſſes to prove the Contradt ? then the 
civil power can do nothing. May a man violate his Faith in $uch cales,upon gene- 
ral ſuſpicions of the fraud and unfaithfulneſs of mankind ? 

5. If a people have elefied a Sovereign for term of life, and be die, neither the People be. 
fore eleGion, nor he before bis death, having ordained any thing about a place of meeting f,x 
'a new eleGiion, it is lawful for every one, by equal, that is, naturalright, to ſnatch the $4. 
veraignty to himſelf if he can, His opinion of the ſtate of nature is a very bundle of 
ab{urdities, : 

6. When a Maſter commandeth his ſervant to give money to a ftranger,if it be no4 doy 
the injury is done to the Maſter, whom be had before covenanted to obey, but the danmayge 
redeundeth to the ſtranger, to whom he had no obligation , and therefore could nit injure 
him, Truc according to his Principles, who maketh neither conſcience, nor hone. 
{ty, nor obligation from any one to any one, but onely by pacts or promiſes, All 
juſt men are of another mind. 

7. Thoſe men which are ſo remiſly governed, that they dare take up arms to defend 
introduce a new opinion, are ſtill in war, and their condition not peace, but onely a ceſation 
of arms, for fear of one another. Why is the fault rather imputed to the remiſne(s of 
the Governour, than to the {edition of the people, and a ſtate of war feigned, where 
none 13? The reaſon is evident, becauſe he had no hand in the Government, but had 
a hand in the introduction of new opinions. 

8. In a Soveraign Afembly, the liberty to proteſt is taken away , both becauſe be that 
proteſteth there, denieth their Soveraignty, and alſo whatſoever is commanded by the Sine- 
raign power, is as t0 the ſwbjeft , juſtified by the command , though not ſo always in the 
fight of God That is not taken away which all Soveraigns do allow , even in the 
competition for a Crown, as was verified in the caſe of the King of Spain , and the 
Houſe of Braganza, about the Kingdom of Portugal. It is no denial of Soveraign- 
ty, to appeal humbly from a Soveraign miſinformed , to himfelt better informed, 
The commands of a Soveraign perſon or Aſſembly , are ſo far juſtihed by the com 
mand, that they may not be reliſted; but they are not ſo far juſtified, but that a loy- 
al Subje& may lawfully ſeek with all due ſubmiſſion, to have them refed, 

9. If be whoſe private intereſt is #0 be debated and judged in a Soveraign Aftembly, make 
as many Friends as he can, it is no injuſtice in bim. And though be hire ſuch Friends 
with money, unleſs there be an expreſs law againſt it, yet it is no injuſtice. It is to be 
feared, that ſuch provocations as this, are not very needful in theſe times. Is it not 
unlawful to blind the eyes of the wiſe with bribes , and make them pervert Judge- 
ment? Others pretend expedition, or an equal hearing; but he who knoweth no ob- 
tigation but pads, is for downright hireing of his Judges, as a man ſhould hire an 
Hackney-coach for an hour. There is no gratitude in hireing, which is unlawful in 
the buycr, though not ſo unlawful as in the ſeller of Juſtice. If any man digged a 
pit, and did not cover it, ſo thatan ox or an aſs fell into it, he who digged it was to 
make ſatisfation. He that hireth his Judges with money to be for him right, or 
wrong, diggeth a pit for them, and by the equity of this Moſaical Law, will appear 

*not to be innocent. 

Thus after the view of his Religion, we have likewiſe ſurveighed his Politicks, as 
tall of black ugly diſmal rocks as the former, dictated with the ſame magiſicrial aur 
thorityz A man may judge them to be twins upon the firſt caft of his eye. It was 
Solomon's advice, Remove not the ancient Land-marks which thy Fathers have jet. But 
T. H. taketh a pride in removing all ancient Land-marks, between Prince and Sub- 
ject, Father and Child, Husband and Wife, Maficr and Servant, Man and Man. N:- 
lus after a great overflowing, doth not leave ſuch a confuſion after it as he doth» nor 
an Hog in a Garden of Herbs. I wiſh he would have turned probationer a while, 
and made tryal of his new form of government firlt in his own houle, before he had 
gone about to obtrude it upon the Commonwealth. *' And that before his attempts 
and bold endeavours, to reform and to renew the policy of his native Countrey, he 
had thought more ſeriouſly and more ſadly of his own application of the Fable 0 
Peleus his fooliſh daughters, who deſiring to renew the youth of their decripit father, did 
by the counſel of Medea cut bim i: pieces and boyle him together with ſtrange berbsbut 
made not of him a new maz:. 
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ts - CAP. 3. 
That the Hobbian Principles are inconſiſtent one with another. 

Y third Harping-Iron is aimed at the headot his Leviathan, or the rational 
part of his diſcourſe, to ſhew that his Principles are contraditory one to an- 
other , and conſequently deltructive one of another. It is his own obſervation. That 
which taketh away the reputation of wiſdom in bim that formeth a Religion , or addeth 
#0 is when it is already formed , is an enjoyning a belief of contradifories : for both parts 
of 8 contrad:iAion cannot poſſible be true. And therefore toenjoyn the belief of them, 1s an 
goument of ignorance, How he will free himſelf from hisown cenſure, I do not 

underſtand let the Reader judge . 
He affirmeth that an hereditary kingdom tis the beſt form of government;I/e are 
made ſubjefts to bim upon the beſt condition , whoſe intereſt it is that we ſhould beſafe and 


Le.p.58. 


Ci e.10.ſ.18» 


und. And this cometh to paſſe when we are the Soveraigns inheritance, ( that is in an , 


hereditary kingdom ) for every one doth of his accord ſtudy to preſerve bis own inheri- 


Le.p. 99. 


tance, Now let us hear him retra& all this. There is no prefe® form of governmens Cie:9:{13+ 
where the diſpoſing of the ſucceſſion is ot in the preſent Soveraign. And whether he £4: Þ+ 193+ 


transfer it by teſtament ,or give it or ſell it, it is rightly diſpoſed. 

He affirmeth , That which is ſaid in the Scripture , It is better to obey God than man, 
bath place in tbe Kingdom of God by pati , and not by nature. One can ſcarcely meet 
with a more abſurd ſenileſſe Paradox, That in Gods own Kingdome of Nature , 
(where he ſuppoſeth a)l men equal, and no Governour but God, ) it ſhould not be 
better to obey God than man, the Creatour than the creature, the Soveraign rather 
thana fellow-ſubjet. Ot the two it had been thelefſe abſurdity to have {aid , that 
it had place inthe Kingdom of God by nature, and not by paR, becauſe in the kiny- 
dome of God by paQ, Soveraigns are as mortal gods. 

Now let us ſee him Penelope like , unweave in the night what he had woven in 
the day , or rather wnweave in the day , what he had woven in the nights Tris 


manifeſt enough , that when man receiveth two contrary commands , and kyows that one T;, +321 


of thera is Gods , be ought to obey that , and not the other , though it be the command even 
if bis lawfull Soveraign. Take another place more —_— , ſpeaking of the firſt 


kingdom of God by pact with Abraham , &c. He hath theſe words, Nor was there ;,; 


any contral} which could adde to or ſtrengthen the obligation, by which both they and all 
men elſe were bound naturally ts obey God Almighty. And before any ſuch Kingdom 
of God by pat, As to the moral law they were already obliged , and needed not have 
been contrafted withall, He faucieth that God reigneth by pat over Adam and Eve, 
but this pai? became preſently voide. And if it had ſiood firm , what Kingdom of 
God by nature could have been before it ? But he reckons his Kingdom ot God by 
pat from Abraham , from bine the Kingdome of God by paii takes its beginning. But 
in Abrahams tine, and before his time, the World was full of Kings : every City 

had a King , was it not better for their ſubjects to obey God than them ? yet that 

was the Kingdom of God by nature, or no Kingdom of God at all. 

Sometimes he ſayeth the Laws of nature arcGod; Laws,whoſe Laws( ſuch of them as 
obliged all mankind ) in reſpect of God, as be is the Gad of Nature, are natural, in 
reſpet of the ſame God, as be is King of Kings, are Laws ; and right reaſon is a Law. 
Aud he defines the Law of nature , to be 4bedifiate of right reaſon. Where by the 
way obſerve , what he makes to be the end of the Laws of nature, The long con- 
ſervation of our lives and members, ſo much as is inour power. By this the Reader may 
ſee what he believes of honeſty or the life to come. At other times he faith that 
they are no laws. Th'ſe which we call the Laws of nature being nothing elſe bus 
certain concluſions xenderſtood by reaſon,of things to be done, or to be left undone. And a 

law , if we ſpeak properly and accurately, is the ſpeech of bim that commandeth ſomething 
' byright to others, to be done, or not #0 be done. ſpeaking properly, they are not laws, as they 
proceed from (nature. 

It is true , he addeth in the ſame place, That #4 they are given by God in holy 
Scripture,they are moſt properly called Laws, for the holy Scripture is the voice of Godruling 
all things by the greateſt right. But this will not falve the contradiction, tor fo the 
Laws of nature ſhall be no Laws to eny but thoſe who have rcad the Scri- 
pure , contrary to the ſenſe of all the World. -Andeven in this he contraditeth 
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,the authority of the 


And {0 the Bibl: 
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himſelf alſo. The Bible is « Law. to whom ? toall the World ; be kyoweth j4 x 
©.p.13%- How came it then to be a Law 105? Did God ſpeak.it viva voce to w ? Have we 4 yu 
warrant for it than the word of the Prophets? Have we ſeen the miracles? Hay 
other aſſurance of their certainty , than the authority of the Church > Ang fo 
concludeth , That the authority of the Church is the authority of the © . 
monwealth the authority of the Commonwealth, > 
Soveraign , and his authority wa given him by us. 
lid was made Law by the aſſent of the Subjels. And the Bible is their only Law, wher, the 
Le.9. 332- civel Sovearign bath made it ſo. Thus in ſeeking to prove one contradiction we hay 
P*'3 met with two. 
Ci. c. 3.f.26. He teacheth that the Eaws of nature are eternal and immutable , yþat which, the 
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forbid cannevergbe lawfulthat which they command never unlawful. At other times þ 
teacheth , that ## war ,and eſpecially in a war of all men againſt all men the Lis c 
nature are ſilent. And that they do not oblige as Laws, before there be a Commg 
wealth conſtituted. when a commonwealth is once ſetled, then are they attually fo. 
and no; before, : , 
He faycth tre religion conſiſteth in obedience to Chriſts Liewtenants, and in giving Gig 
ſuch bonour , both in attributes and afions, as they in their ſeveral Liewtenancies ſpg1j q. 
dein;Which Lieutenant upon carth is the ſupreme civill magiſtrate, And yet cnn 
to this ke excepteth from the obedience due to ſoveraign Princes , all 1 ngs that a: 
contrary to tbe laws of God , who ruleth over rulers. Adding that we cannot right! 
transfer the obedience due to bim upon men, And oa {4 tf os ſoveraign full 
command bimſelf to be worſhiped with divine attvibutes and ations, as ſuch a1 wmjly an- 
independance upon God , or immortality , or infifit power, # pray unto them beiy abſom 
or to ask thoſe things of them which onely God can give , to offer ſacrifice , or the like, © 41; 
though Kings command us we muſt abſtein. He confeſſeth, thas the ſubjeQs of Ari, 
had ſinned , if they bad denied the exiſtence or providence of God , or done any thing tha 
was expreſſely againſt the bonour of God , in obedience to bis commands, And ating 
that are naturally fignes of contumely , cannot be made by bumane power a pan f 
divine worſhip, cannot , arts of divine worſhip , and yet retigion may conſilt in ſuch 
worlhip, is a centradiction. 

He confeſſeth ,That if the Commonwealth ſhould command a Subjed toſay or d; ſing 
thing that is contumelious unto God , or ſhould forbid bim to worſhip God, be ought not 1 
obey. And yet maintaineth that a Chriſtian bolding firmly tbe faith of Chriſt in by heart, if 
he be commanded by bis lawful Soveraign , may deny Chrift with bis tongue , alledging 
That profeſſion with the tongue is but an external thing, And that it is no be in thatcaſe zoiu 
denieth Chriſt before men,but bis Governour, and tbe law of bsCountry, Hath he fo ſoon 
forgot himſelf ? Is not the denial of Chriſt contumelious to God 

He affirmeth that if a Soveraign ſhall grant to a Subjeft any liberty inconſifent with 
Soveraign power, if the Subjed refuſe toobey the Soveraigns command , being contrary ts 
the liberty granted , it is aſm , and contrary to bis duty , for be ought to takg nitieof 
what is conſiftent” with Soveraignity &c. And that fuch liberty was granted t 
ignorance of the evil conſequence thereof. Then a SubjeR may judge not only what isht 
for his own preſervation but alſo what are the eſſentiall rights of Soveraignty, which 


Gi.c. 12. ſ.1. is contrary to his dodtrine ellewhere, I: belongs to Kings to diſcern what is good and 


Le. p. 
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evil ; and private men , who take to themſelves the knowledge of good and evil, do covet 
be as Kings, which eonſſteth not with the ſafety of the Commonweahh ; which he calleth 
4 (editious dofirine , and one the diſeaſes of a Commonwealth. Yet ſuch is his forget- 
falncſſe , that he himſelf licenſeth his own book for the preſſe , And to betaught in he 
Univerſities , as contcining nothing contrary to the word of God or good manners ,0r 
to the difturbance of publick tranquillity. 1s not this to take to him{clt the knowledge 
of good evill ? 

In one place he faith the juſt power of Soveraigns #s abſolute , and to be limitedhy te 
ſtrength of the Commonwealth and nothing elſe. In other places he faith his power s 


Ci.ce 6.ſ. 18. to be limitted by! the Laws of God and nature. As there #4 that in Heaven, though 


Le. p.f+167- 


Le. p-199 
Pe 169- 


ot ou earth, which he ſhould ftand in fear of, and whoſe Laws he _ to chey, And 
though it be not determined in Scripture, what Laws every King ſhall conſtitute in bi 


dominiong, yet it is determined, Whas Law he ſhall not conftizuie, And # is trum , the 
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Srueraigns are all ſubject to the laws of nature , becauſe ſuch laws be divine, and can - 
wt by any man or Common-wealth be abrogated. 1n one place he maintaineth that «l/ 
men by nature are equal among themſelves. In another place, that the father of every man c; 1.3, 
wa originally bis Soveraign Lord , with power over bim of life & death. Le-p.178. 
He acknowledgeth that God is not onely good, and juft , and merciful , but the 
beſt, That nature doth didate to us that God is to be honoured ;, and that to honour, 
i 20 think, as bighly of bis power and goodneſſe as is poſſible , and that notbing ought to 
he attributed to him , but what ts honourable, Nothing can be more contrary to his g; «x 5 ſig. 
nefſe , or more diſhonourableto God , than to make him to be the cauſe of Le.p.1 $8. 
all the ſinne in the World. Perhaps be will ſay that this opinion makgth God the cauſe : 
of fin : But doth not the Bifhop think, him the cauſe of all aflions ? And are not fins of com- ©u.p.175. 
miſſion attions ? Is murder n» ation ? And doth not God bimfelf ſay, Non eſt malum in 
civitate quod cgo non feci ? And was not murther one of thoſe evils? The like doGtrine 
he hath. Qu. p. 108. and 234- 
I chanced to fay, that it a child, before he have the uſe of reaſon, ſhall Fill a 
man in his pallion , yet becauſe he had no malice to incite him to it ,nor reaſon to 
reltrein him from it, he ſhall not die for it in theſtrict rules of particular jultice , 
unleſſe there be ſome mixture of publick juſtice in the caſe; ſhewing onely what was 
the law , not what was my opinton. Aninnocent child tor terrour to others, in 
ſome caſes may be deprived of thoſe honours and inheritances, which were to have 
deſcended uponhim from his facher , but not of his life. Amazia ſlew the murder- 2 Chro.21.4 
ers of the King, his father , buz be ſlew not their children , but did as it is written inthe Denut-24.19, 
Law , in the bookof Moſes , The fathers ſhall not dye for the children , nor be children for 
the fathers, -And he preſently taxed me for it, The Biſhop would make but an ill - 
Fudge of innocent children. And the fame merciful opinion he mantaineth clſc- 
where. All puniſhments of innocent Subje@r, be they greas or little, are againſt thelaw Qu.p.277, 
of nature. For puniſhment is only for tranſgreſſion of the law , and therefore ubere can be LeÞ+165» 
no puniſhment» of the innocent; Yet within few lines after he changeth his note. I: Sub- 
jets who deliberately deny the authority of the Commonwealth eſtabliſhed , the vengeance 
is lawfully extended , not onely to the fathers, bus alſo to the third and fourth generation. 
His reaſon is, becauſe this offence confiſteth in renowncing of ſubjeUion:ſo they ſuffer not as Ihid. 
Subje&s , but as enemies. Well, but the children were born ſubjects as wellas the 
father,and they never renounced their ſubjeions : how come they te looſe their 
birth-right, and their lives for their fathers fault, ifthere ca be no puniſhment of the 
innocent?ſo rhe contradiction! ttands (till, 
Burt all this is but a copy ot his countenance, I have ſhewed formerly expreſlely 
out of his principles , That the foundation of the right of puniſhing , exerciſed in every 
Commonwealth , is not the juſt right of the Soveraign for crimes committed , but thas 
right which every man by nature bad to kill every man. Which right he ſaith every-Sub- 
x& hath renounced: but the Soveraignz by whoſe authority puniſhment is inflicted, 
hath not. So if he do examine the crime in juſtice, and condemn the delinquent, 
then it is properly puniſhment. Ithe do nor, then it is an hoſtile a& , but both waics 
juſtand allowable. Reader , it thou pleaſe to ſee, whata flippery memory he hath: 
forthine own fatisfaction, read over the beginning of the eight and twentieth 
Chapter of his Leviathan, Innocents cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but juſtly killed 
upon his principles. 
But this very man, who would ſccm fo zealous ſometimes for humane juſtice, 
that rhere can be no juſt puniſhment of innocents, no juſt puniſhment, but for crimes 
committed , how ſtandeth he affected to divine juſtice ? He regardethit nor at all, 
grounding every where Gods right to afflict the Creatures upon his comnipotence: 
and maintaining that God may as juſtly afflict with cternal torments without fin, 
as for ſin. Thowgh God have power #0 afflit a man , and not for fine , without injuſtice: 
Shall we think, God ſo cruel, as to afflici a man,and not for fin , with extream and endleſſe 
torments 7 Is it not cruelty ? No more thai: to do the ſame for finne, when he that afflieth 
might without trouble have kept him from ſinning. Whether God do afflict eternally, RPe13. 
or puniſh eternally z; whether the Soveraign proceed judicially,or in an hoſtile way, 
ſo it be not for any crime committed 3 it is all one as to the juſtice of God and the 
Soreraign, and all oneas to the ſufferings of the innecent, But it may and doth 
Oo 0002 often 
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| often bappen in Commonwealths, that a Subje may be put to death by the command of the 
Soveraign power, and yet neither do the other wrong;that is to ſay,both be innocent 
for that is the whole ſcope of theplace, Itis againſt the law of nature to Puniſh "he 
nocent Subje&ts faith one place, but innocentSubjects may lawfully be killed or 
put to death, faith another. 
Sometimes he maketh the inſtitution of Soveraignty to be onely the laying down 
the right of SubjeRts, which they had by nature. For be who renounceth or paſſuth 4 
way bis right , giveth not to any other man, a right which be had not before, becauſe there 
# nothing to which every man had not right bynature , but onely ſtandeth out of his way 
that he may enjoy bis own orginal right , without binderance from bim , not without hi. 
Le. p. 65. drance from another. Aud ellewhere , The Subjedis did not give the Soveraign that 
"m4 h 162. right;but onely in laying down theirs ſtrengthened him to uſe bis own, 8c. So it war 1 
Ci. £2. ſe 4+ given, but left to bim & to-bim onely. And the tranſlation of right doth conſiſt onely in not reſi. 
: ſting.He might as well have faid,and with as much {enſc,the transferring of ripht doth 
conſiſt in not transferring of right. At other times he maketh it to be a ſurrender 
or giving up of the ſubjeAs right to govern bimſelf to this man. A conferring of all their 
Le. p.4s 7. power and (ſtrength wpon one man , that may reduce all their wills by plurality of woicerys 
one wil, An appointing of one man t0 bear their perſon,and ackyowledging themſelves y 
be the authours of whaiſoever the Soveraign ſhall aA, or cauſe to be alted in thiſe things 
which concerned the common ſaſety 3a ſubmiſſion ef their wills to his will, their judgements 
to bis judgment. And David did no injury to Uriab, becauſe the right to do what he 
pleaſed , was given bim by Uriab bimſelf. Before we had a transferring without 
transferring , now we have a giving up without giving up, an appointing 
or conſtituting, without appointing or conſtituting,a ſubjeQion without ſubjection, 
Ci.c.15,ſ,14. 3Þ authoriſng without authoriſing : What is this? 
He ſayeth that it cannot be ſaid bonourably of God, that be hath parts or totality. which 
are the attributes. of finite things.If it cannot be ſaid honourably of God , that he hath 
| parts or totality,then it cannot be ſaid honourably of God that he is a body turevery 
Le -þ -371.body hath parts and totality. Now hear what he faith, Every part of the U.yerſe i 
body; And that which is no body is no part of the Univerſe. And becauſe the Univerſe 
that all that which is no part of it , i nothing, Then it God have parts and totality, 
God is ncthing. Let him judge how honourable this is for God 
Le. p43, 57, Heſayeth, We bonour not God,but diſhonour him by any value leſſe than i»ſinite. And 
©%- p, 266, how doth he let an infinite value upon God , who every where maketh him to 
ſabſiſt by ſucceſſive duration, Intinite is that to which nothing can be added, but to 
that which ſubliſicth by ſucceſſive duration, ſomething is added every minute, 
He faith, Chrift hath not a Kingly authority comminted 10 him by his Fatherin the 
World , but onely conſiliary and dofirinal, He ſaith on the contrary , That the kingdom 
Ci.e.r7] 6 of Fudah was:bis bereditary right from King David. &c. And when it pleaſed him to 
play the King , be required entire obedince,Math. 21. 2. Go into the village over againſt 
you ,and ſtreightway ye ſhall find an afſe tied , and a colt with her, jooſe them ad 
Cie 11. [.6 bring them unto me. And if any man ſay ought unto you , ye ſhail ſay , The Lord bath 
oh toe * need of them, 
He fayeth , The inſtitution eternal puniſhment was before ſin. And if the command 
C5. c. 4. f19 be ſuch as cannot be obeyed without being damned 10 eternal death , then it were madneſſe 
10 obey it, And what evil bath excommunication in it, but the coiſequent, eternal 
Le. p. 245: puniſhment ? At other timeshe ſayeth there is no eternal puniſhment, It evident 
thas there ſhall be a ſccond death of every one that ſhall be condemned at the day of Fudge- 
ment, after which be ſhall die no more, He who knoweth no ſoul nor ſpirit , may 
well be ignorant of a ſpiritual death, 
Le.p.168. Rc ſaith, It is a dofirine repugnant to civil ſociety that whatſoever a man does againſt 
Gizc. 12.f 2+ his conſcience is ſm. Yet he himſelf faith. Tt is a fin whatſoever one doth againſt bs 
Ci.c, 18. j.1+ conſeience , for they that do that, deſpiſe the Law. i 
He faith, That all power ſecular and:ſpiritual under Chrift , is united in the Chriſtian 
Conmonwealths, thatis, the Chriſtian Soveraign: Yet he himſelf ſaith on the contrary 
1: cannot be deubied of , that the power of binding and looſing , that is , of remitting and 
retairingſns.C. which we call the power of the keyes ) was given by Chriſt 10 futwre 
Pafterrrs in the ſame manner as to the preſent Apcſtles. And all power of reminting fa which 
Cbrift himſelf had , was groen :.0uhe Aprftles, All ſpiritual power is in the Chriſtian 
Magiſtrate. 


Le. p, 109. 
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Magiſtrate, Some ſpiritual power ( that 1s the po ver of che keyes )is wm the ſuc- 
ceſſours of the Apoſtles', that is not in the Chriſtian , Magiſtrate, is a 
contradiftion. 

He confeſſeth , That zt is mainfeſt that from the aſcenſion of Chriſt until the converſion 
of Kings , the power Eccleſiaſtical was in the Apoſtles, and ſo delivered unto their ſucceſſ- 
ours by impoſition of hands, And yet ſtraight, forgetting himſelt , he taketh away all 

ower from them, even in that time when there were no Chriſtian Kings in the 

World. He alloweth them no power to make any Ecclefialtical lawes or confſti- 
tutions, or to impole any manner of commands upon Chriſtians. Tye office »f the 
Apoſtles was not t0 command , but teach, As Schoole-Maſters, not as Commanders, 
Yet Schoole-Maſters have ſome power to command. Helfuffereth not ihe Apoſiles 
ts ordain , but thoſe whom the Church appointeth , nor to excommunicate , or 
abſolve, but whom the Church pleaſeth. He maketh the determination ot all contru- 
verſiestoreſt in the Church not in the Apoſtles. And refolveth all queſtions into 
the: authority of the Church, The elefion of Doftors and prophets did reſt upon the 
authority of the Church of Antioch. And if it be inquired by what authority is came 
to paſſe that it was received for the command of the Holy Ghoft, which thoſe Prophers 
Dodtors ſaid proceeded from the Holy Ghoſt , we muſt neceſſarily anſwer , By the auth-rity 
of the Church of Antioch, Thus cvery where he aſcribeth all authority to the Churci, 
none at all tothe Apoſtles, even in thoſerimes before there where Chrittian Kings, 
He ſaith not , tell it to the Apoſtles;but tell it tothe Church,thatwe may know the definitrve 
ſentence, whether ſin , or no ſin is not left to them, but to the Church. And it is manifeit , 
that all authority in ſpirituall things , doth depend wpon the authority of the Church. 

Thus not contented with ſingle contradictions he twiſteth them together for 
according to his definition ofa Church;there was no Chriſtian Church at Aatioch,or 
inthoſe parts of the World,cither thenor long after. Hear him. A Church is a company 
of men profeſſing Chriſtian Religion, united in the perſon of one Soveraign, at whoſe com- 
mand they ought to aſſemble, and without whoſe authority they ought not to aſſemble. 
Yet there» was no Chriſtian Soveraign in thoſe parts of the World then ,or for 
two hundred yeares after, and by conſequence, according to his detinition , 
no Church. 

He teacheth, That when the civil Soveraign is an infidel, every one of bis own ſubjetts 
that reſiteth bim, ſinneth againſt the Laws of God, and rejtaeth the councel of the Apoſtles, 
that admoniſheth all Chriſtians to obey their Princes, and all children and ſervants to 
obey their Parents and Maſters in all thing. As for not reſiſting he is iv theright, but 
for obeying in all things , in his ſenſe, it is an abominable errour. Upon this 
jr , he alloweth Chriſtians to deny Chriſt ,to ſacrifice to idols , ſo they prelerve 

aith in their hearts. Hetelleth them , They have the licenſe that Nauman tad, and 
need not put themſelves into danger for their faith, That is, they have liberty to do any 
external ads , which their inhdel Soveraigns ſhall command them. Now hear 
contrary from himſelf. When Sovergigns are not Chriſtians , in ſpiritual things, that 
is in thoſe things which pertain to the manner of worſhipping Go, ſome Church of Chrijti- 
ans is to be followed, Adding , that when we may not obey them, yet we may 
= reſiſt them , but eundum eſt ad Chriſtum per martyrium , we ought to ſuffer 
or It, 

He confcfſcth , That matter and power are indifferent to contrary forms 1nd con- 
trary tis, And yet maintained every where that all matter is necetiit2t+ by the 
outward cauſes to one individual form that is, it is not indifferent. And 1! pow- 
er by his Principles is limitted and determined toone particular at. Thus he 
ſcoffeth at me for the contrary, very learnedly, as if there were a power that were 
not a power to do ſome particuler act, or a power to kill, and yet to kjll no bod» i» parti- 
cular, Nor doth power ſignifie any thing atiually , but thoſe motions and pr.l11t atts , 
from which the aft that is not now , but ſhall be hereafter, neceſſari,y proceederh. 1t 
every aCt be neceſſary, and all power determined to one particular a&, as lic ſaith 
here , how is power indifferent to contrary Adts, as he faith there ? 

He acknowledgeth , That though at ſome certein diſtance the reall and very 154 
ſeem inveſted with the phanſie it begets in us , yet ſtill the objed is one thing, the image 


or phanſie is another. And yet affirmeth the contrary, That the Preachers woice is ihe 
" ſame 
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ſame thing with bearing , and a phanſiein the bearer, Even lo he might ſlay, that the 
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colour or the fight , is the ſame thing with ſeeing. Men utter their voice many times 
when no man hearcth them» | p 

He faith , Inſpiration implies 2 gift ſupernatural, and the immediate band of God, On 
the contrary he layeth ,To ſay @ man ſpeakgs by ſupernatural mſyiration , i; to ſay be 

finds an ardent defire to ſpeak, or ſome ſtrong opinion f himſelf, for which be can alledge n, 
natural and ſufficient reaſon. He reckoneth this opinion , that faith and ſanliny are 
not 10 be attained by fludy and reaſon , but by ſupernatural inſpiration , among the diſes 
ſes of 8 Commonwealth , And laſtly he acknowledgeth #0 proper inſpiration ,but blow. 
ing of one thing into another , not metaphorical , but inclining the ſpirit, 

He faith, Ordinary men underſtand the word body andempty , as well as learned mex 
And when they bear named an empty veſſel the learned as well as the wnlearned, mean 414 
underſtand the ſame thing, namely, that there is nothing in it that canbe ſeen, and whether 
it be truly empty , the plow-man and Schoole- man know alike. Now heare him confeſs 
che contrary. In #5 ſenſe of common people not all the Univerſe is called body , buz onely 
ſuch parts thereof as they can diſcern by the ſenſe of feeling to reſiſt ebe force,pr by the ſight of 
their eyes to binder them from farther proſped: therefore in the common language of men gir 
and acriall ſubſtances , uſe not to be takgn for bodies. 

He holdeth that no law may be made to command the will, The ſtyle of law 
Do this-or do not this 3 or if thou do this, thou ſhalt ſuffer , this. But no lawruns thus, Will 
this , or will not this ; or if thou bave a will to this thou ſhalt ſuffer this. And yet he de- 
fineth ſin to be that which is done , or left undone, or ſpoken or willed contrary to the reaſon 
of the Commonwealth. Then the lawsof men arc made to bind the will, if that 
which is willed contrary tothe laws be a fin. 

He faith , Neceſſary is that which is impoſſible to be atherwiſe , or that which cannu 
poſſibly be ;, and poſſible and impoſſible haveno ſigniſieation in reference #0 the time paſt , or 
time preſent,but onely time to come. Yet in the very fame paragraph he aſſerterh a neceſſity 
from eternity ,or an antecedent neceſſity derived from the very beginning of time. 

He ſayeth , There is no doubt a man can will one thing or other , or forbesr to willit, If 
a man can both will and forbear to will the ſame thing, then a man js as trce to 
willas to do, But he teacheth the contrary every where , That @ man is free to do if 
be will but be is not free 80 will. 

He faith , Though God gawe Solomon bis choiſe , that is , the thing which be ſhould 
chooſe , ut doth not follow that be did nas alſo give bim the aft of eleGion 5 that is, deter- 
mine him to that which he ſhould chooſe. To give a man choiſe of twothings, 
and determine him toone of them , is contradictory 

He confeſſcth , That zt is an abſurd ſpeech to ſay the will is compelled, And yet with 
the ſame breath he affirmeth, That @ man may be compelled to will The reafon 
why the will cannot be compelled is, becauſe it implyeth a contradicton, ' Com- 
pullion is evermore againſt a mans will; How can a man will that which is againſt 
his will? Yet faith T. H. Many things may compel a man to do an aGion in producing bis 
will. Thata man may be compelie1to do an aQion , there is no doubt , butto 
fay he is compelled to do that ation which he is willing to do, that is when a new 
will is produced, or that a will to do the aGtion is produced then when the man 
is compelled, is a contzadiction. 

He maketh the ſoveraign Prince tobe the onely authentick, interpreter of Scripture 
and to have Paſtorall authority jure divino, which all other Paſtors bave but jure civili , 
yet in all queſtions of faith , and interpretation of the+ Word of God , he obligeth 
the ſoveraign tomake uſe of Eccleſiaſtical} DoQours , rightly ordaincd by impo- 
fition of hands, to whom he ſaith Chrift hath promiſed an infallibility . His glofle that 
this infallibilty is uot ſuch can infallibility , that they cannot be deceived themſelves , but 


Ci.c.17 ſ.24 that 8 ſubje& cannot be deceived in obeying them, is abſurd, for ſuch an infallibilityCupon 


On.p. 214+ 


his grounds ) the foveraign had without their adviſe. To paſſe by his confuſed and 
party coloured diſcourſe , how doth this agree with his former objection ? which I 
ſhall inſert here mutatis mutandis. That the right interpretation of ſeriptureſhowld de- 
pend upon the infallibility of Eccleſiaſtical! Dottors , many incommodities and abſurdities 
which muft follow from thence , do probibit, the chiefeſt whereof is this , that \103 onely ll 
civill obedience would be taken away, contrary to the precept of Chriſt but alſo all ſociety. 
#nd bumane peace would be diſſolved , contrary to the lawes of nature, For whillt > 
mare 
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make ube Eccleſiaſtical Dotiors the infallible Judges , what pleaſeth God, and whas 
diſpleaſetb him , the ſubjes cannot obey their Soveraigns, before the DoGors have judged 
of their commands , whether they be conformable 10 Scripture or not. And ſo either Sos 
do not obey , or they obey for the judgment of their DiHors , that is they obey their Doors, 
wot their Soveraign : Thus civill obedience is taken away. Thelſc are his own words 
with a little variation , onely putting in the Doctors for the ſubjects. I conſider 
not what is true or falſe in them for the preſent, but ogly ſhew the inconſiſtency of 
his grounds, how he buildeth with one hand, and pulleth down with the other 
He faith it is determined in Scripture what lawes every chriſtian King ſhall not con- 
flitute in bis dominions, And in the next words, Soveraigns in their own dominions vs 
are the ſole Legiſlators, And that thoſe books only are canonicall in every nation, which F199. 
are eſtabliſhed for ſuch bythe ſoveraign authority. Then the determinations of Scripture ws 
upon his grounds are but civill lawes, and do not tie the hands of Soveraignes, He *** Þ: 109, 
teacheth us every where that the ſubſequent commands of a Sovereign, contrary to bis 
former lawes, is an abrogation of them. And that it is an opinion repugnant to the na- 
ture of a commonwealth, that he that bath the ſoveraign power is ſubjedt to the civill laws, 
The determinations of Scripture upon his grounds do bind the hands of Kings , 
when they themſelves pleaſe to be bound no longer. 
To conclude ſometimes h* doth admit the ſoule to be a diſtin ſubſtance from 
the body , ſometimes he denicth it. Sometimes he maketh reaſon to be a na- 
tuarll faculty , ſometimes he maketh it to be an acquired habit, In ſome places he 
alloweth the will to be a rational] appetite, in other places he difallowes it. Some- 
times he will have it to be alaw of nature, that men muſt ſtand to their pacts , 
Sometimes he maketh covenants of mutuall truſt in the ſtate of nature to be void. 
Sometimes he will have no puniſhment but for crimes that might have beenleft 
undone , At other times he maketh aflcrimes to be jnevitable. Sometimes he will 
have the dependance of aQtions upon the will to be truly liberty , At other times he 
aſcribethliberty to rivers, which have no will. Sometimes he teacheth that though 
an ation be necethtated , yet the will to break the law maketh the aRion to be un- 
juſt , at other times he maketh the will to be much more neceſlitate than the action. 
He telleth us that civil law-makers may erre andfin in making ofa law, Aud yet the 
law fo made is an infallible rule;Yes to lead a man infallibly into a ditch. What 
ſhould a man ſay tothis man ? How ſhall one know when he is in carneſt , and 
when he hisin jeſt. He ſetteth down his opinion juſt as Gipſics tell fortunes, both 
waics,that if the one miſſe, the other may be ſure to hit, that when they are accuſed 
of falſchood by one, they may appeale to another. But what did T write in 
ſuch a place. 
It was thepraiſe of John Baptiſt , that he was not like a reed ſhaken with the wind, 
bending or inclineing, hither,and thither,this way and that way, now to old truths, 
then tonew errors. And itis the honour of every good Chriſtian. St. Paul doth 
excellently deſcribe ſuch fAlutuating Chriſtians by two compariſons , the one of 
little children, the other of a ſhip lying'at Hull, Eph. 4. 14. That -we benceforth be 
nomore children tofſed too and fro, and carried about with every wind of dodrine, as a 
child wavers between his love and duty,to his parent or mule on the one hand, and - 
ſome apple orother toy which is held forth to himon the other hand ,or as a ſhip 
lying at anchor changeth its poſture with every wave and every puffe of wind. As 
the laſt company leaves them , or the preſent occaſion makes them , ſo they vary 
their diſcourſes, © 
The time was when T. H. was very kinde te me, tolet me fee the cauſes and 
grounds ofmy errours. Arguments ſeldome work on men of wit and learning, when they &. Þ. 334 
bave once ingaged themſelves in a contrary opinion. If any thing will do it, it is the ſhewin 
of them the cauſes of their errours, One good turn requireth another. Now TI wil 
doas much for him. Ifit do not work upon himſelf : Yet there is hope ;it may 
undeceive ſome of his diſciples. A principall cauſe of his errours is afagcying to 
himſelf a general ſtate of nature, which is ſo far from being' generall,that there is not 
an inſtance to befound of it in the nature of things, where mankind was altogether 
; without lawes and without governours, guided onely by ſelf intereſt , without any 
ſenſe ofconſcience, juſtice, honeſty,or honour, He may ſearch all the corners of Ameri- 
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ca with a candle and lanthorn at noon day, and atter his truilefle paines , return a 
noneſt inventus. 

Yet all plants and living creatures are ſujet to degenerate and grow wild þ 
degrees. Suppoſe it ſhould fo happen that ſome remnant of men, cither chaſed þ 
war , or perſecution, or forced out of the habitable world for ſome crimes by them- 
ſelves committed ,. or being caſt by ſhipwrack npon ſome deſerts, by long converſ. 
ing with ſalvage beaſis, lions, beares , wolvesand tygers, ſhould in time become 
more bruitiſh( it is his own epithete,)than the bruites themſelves,Would any man in 
his right wits make that to be the univerſall condition of mankind, which was onely 
the condition of an odd handfull of men, or that to be the ſtate of nature, which 
was not the ſtate of nature, but an accidentall degeneration ? 

He that will bchold the flate of nature rightly , muſt look upon the family of 
Adam , and his potterity in their ſuccethve generations from the creation to the 
deluge , and from the deluge , untill! Abrahams time , when the firſt Kingdome of 
God by paCt is ſuppoſed by T. H. to begin. All this while ( which was a great 
part of that time the world hath food ) from the creation lafted the Kingdom of 
God by nature,. as he phraſeth it , And yet in thoſe daies there were laws and 
governments, and more Kings in the world , than there arcat this preſent, we find 
nine Kings engagedin one war , and yet allthcir dominions but a narrow circuit 
of land. And fo it continued for divers hundreds of years after ,as we ſee by all 
thoſe Kings which Joſhua diſcomfited in the land of Canaan. Every City had 
its ownKing. The reaſon is evident, The originall right of fathers of familics was 
not then extinguiſhed. 

Indeed T. H. ſuppoſeth that men did ſpring out of the earth like Maſhromes or 
Mandrakes. That we may return again to tbe ſtate of nature , and conſider men a if 
they were even now nly ſprouted and grown ous of tbe earth , after the manner 
Muſhroms , without any obligation of one to anotber. Butthis ſuppoſition is both falſe 


| and Atheiſtical , howſoever it dropt from his pen. Mankind did not ſpring out of 


the earth, but was created by God , not many ſuddenly ,but one to whom all his 
poſterity were obliged asto their father and ruler. 

A ſecond ground of this his errours is his groſfe miſtake of the laws of nature, 
whichherelateth moſt imperfectly , and moſt untruely. A moral heathen would 
bluſh for ſhame , to ſee ſuch a catalogue of the laws of nature. 

Firſt he maketh the laws of nature to be laws and no laws: not wy 
but Theorems,laws which required not performance but endeavours, laws which wete 
filent,and could not be put in execution in the ſtate of nature. where nothing was ano- 
ther mans,and therefore a man conld netſtesle,vbere all things were common & thereſote 
no adultery where there was aftate of war & therefor is was lawfull to kill, obere #! things 
were defined by 2 mans own judgement , & therefore whas bonours be pleaſed 0 give mte 
bis Father; and laſtly,vvhere there were not publick judgements, and therefore no uſe of vit- 
neſſes. As for the firſt table he doth not trouble himſelf much with it , except 11 be 
to accommodate it unto Kings. Every one of theſe grounds here alledgecd , rc 
moſt falſe , without any veriſimilitude in them , and ſo his ſuperſtructure mult needs 
fall flat to the ground, 

Secondly he,relateth the laws of nature moſt imperfectly , ſmothering and con- 
cealing all thoſe principall lawes, which concerncither picty, and our duty fowards 
God, or juſtic& , and our dutles towards man. 

Thirdly , ſundry of thoſe laws which he is pleaſed to take notice of, ze cither 
miſrelatcd , or miſinterpreted by him. He maketh the onely end of all the laws of 
nature t6,be the long conſervation of a mans life and members , moſt untrucly. He 
maketh &y ty man by nature theonely judge of the means of bis own conſervation. molt 
untruly,”” His father,and Soveraign in the weightieſt caſes, is more judge than him- 
21. Hefaith that by the law of nature every man bath right to all things ,and over all 
perſot/"taoft untrucly, He faycth the natural condition of mankind is 4 war of al 
men , againft all men , moſt untrucly, And that nature diQtateth to us to relinquiſh this 
feigned right of allmen 30 all thingr, moſt untrucly, And that nature diftateth 9s 


man to retein bis right of preſerving bis life and lambs, though againſt a lawful! magiſtrote, 
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Jawfully proceeding , molt untruely, Tomit his uncouth doin about pacts made 
in the ltate of nature: and that he knoweth no gratitude, but where there is a traſt, 
fiducia. Theſe things are unſound , and the reſt of his laws, for the moſt part , 

or triviall things, in compariſon of thoſe weightier didtates of nature, which he 
hath omitted. 

All other writers of Politicks do derive Commonwealths from the ſociability of 
nature , which is in mankind , moſt truely. But he will have the beginning ot all 
humane ſociety to be from mutual feare : as much contrary to reaſon as to autho- 
rity. We ſee ſome kind ofCreaturcs delight alltogether in ſolitude, rarely, or never 
in Company. We ſce others, ( among which is mankind ) delight altogether in 
company , rarely, or ncver in ſolitude, Let him tell me what mutuall fear of dan- 
ger did draw the filly Bces into ſwarms or the Sheep and doves into flocks ;agd 
what protection they can hope for, one from another ? and I ſhall conceive it 
poltible, that the beginning of humane ſociety might befrom fear alſo. 

And thus having invented a hit foundation for his intended building, ycleped 
the ſtate of meer nature, which hc himſelf ficlt deviſed for that purpoſe, he hath been 
long moduling, and framing to himſelf a new form of policy , to be builded upon 
it : but the belt is, it hath onely been in paper. All this while he hath never had 
a finger in morter. This is the new trame of abſolute Soveraignty, which T. H. 
knew right well would never ſtand , nor he ſhould be ever permitted to reex up 
in ourEuropzanClimates, or in any other part of the habitable World, which had 
ever ſeen any other form of civil government. Therefore he hath {ought out tor a 
fit place iv America, among the Salvages ,totry if perhaps they might be perſwaded, 
that the Laws of God and nature, the names of good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, 
did ſignifie nothing, but at the pleaſure of the 'Soveraign Prince. 

And becauſe there hath been much claſhing in theſe Quarters about Religion , 
through the diltemperd zeal of ſome, the ſeditious orations of others, and ſome 
perniciousprinciples, well meant at firſt, but ill underſtood ,and worſe purſued, to 
prevent all ſuch garboiles in hisCommonwealth he hath taken an order to make 

his Soveraign to be Chriſts Lieutenant upon earth,zn obedience to whoſe commands true reli- 


gion doth confiſt; Thus making policy to be the builling ,and religion the hangings, 


which muſt be faſhioned juſt according to the proportion of the policy and ( not 
(as Mr. Cartwright would have had it ) making religion the building , and 
policy the hangings, which muſt be conformed to religion. 

Well the law is coſily, and I am for an accommodation, that T. H. ſhould 
have the ſole priviledge of ſetting up his form of government in Americe , asbeing 
calculated and fitted for that Meridian. And it it proſper there, then to have the 
liberty to tranſplant! it hither: who knoweth ( if there could but be ſome means 
deviſed to make them underſtand his language ) whether the Americans might not 
chuſe him to be their Soveraign ? Bnt all the fear is, that ifhe ſhould put his prin- 
ciples in pradiſe , as magiſtrally as he doth diQate them , his ſuppoſed ſubjeRs 
might chance to tear their mortal God in pieces with their teeth, and entomb his So+ 
veraignty in their bowels, 


FINIS 


An Advertiſement to theREADEKR. 


eeauſe I know but of one Edition of Mr. Hobs his Leviathan , and of his Pueſtions 

concerning Liberty 3 therefore T bave cited them two by the page. Le. ſtanding for Le- 
viathan , and Qu. for Queſtions. But beeauſe there are ſundry editions of his book De 
Cive., I have cited that by the Chapter and Seftion , according to his paris Edition. 
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THE 
CONTROVERSIES 
ABOUT THE | 
SABBATH 
AND THE 


Lords Day: 


With their reſpeQive Obligations, 
Clearly, ſuccintly and impartially ſtated, diſcuſſed and de- 


termined &c., 


Ou deſired my judgment of the true ſtate of the Queſtion concerning the 
Sabbath and the Lord's day indefinitely, without intimating any particular Set. 1+ 
Weſtion now agitated about them. Wherupon I ſuſpected'thar ei- gy 
her Theopbiles Brabournes recanted errour of the perpetuall morality of the ggubr 
Jewiſh Sabbath, and an abſolute neceſſity that all Chriſtians weredbliged 
toobſcrve iteverlaſtingly, had been revived to trouble the Churchz Or that Anabap- 
tiſme had ſpread its Rootes wider and deeper in England of late, which doth not al- 
low ſo much as a Relative holyneſſe of one day, or one place, or one perſon more 
than another: or at the leaſt that the opinion of ſome cominent Divines had ſprouted 
up higher than formerly it uſed to doe in our Coaſts; who have aſſerted a power and 
liberty tothe Catholick Church,or to any particular Church, to tranſlate the publick 
Aſſemblies of the preſcnt Church from the Lord*s day to any other day in the 
week,and to make that to be their Lord's day. Yea with ſuch a latitude asnot tobind 
the Churchto the Septenary Number , which if it thoughr fit, might ſet apart one 
day in cight or ten for the ſervice of God. And although none of theſe did ever actu- 
ally change the day, nor any of them ever go about to change it, that I have read 
of ,exceptone ( neither do I condemn him, but leave the credit of the Story to the 
Author) yet Ifearcd leait this bold licentious Age , under the miſtaken Notion of 
chriſtian Liberty ( Like Africa ) might produce fume ſuch new Monſter; and ac- 
cording to my ſuſpicion I applyed my diſcourſe to the eſtabliſhing of the perpetuall 
necellity of obſerving, the Lords day by all chriſtians , and the immutability of it. 
Neither do I ſhrink now from any thing I faid then, | 
Since I found by chance in the hands of a friend two treatiſes, the one yours, the 
other Dr, Helen's, written in part uponthis ſubject.I confeſs my carfory view of them @imea 
was not ſufficient whereupon to ground an exadQt diſcuthon of the Differences be- 
tween you, but ſufficient to diret me to the true ſtate of the Queſtion which if 1 
con- 
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conccive rightly doth not much concern thole tip, which are truly controvertcd at 
this day in the Chriftian world, I ſhall deliveryou my judg ementFlearly and 6 
cinaly rather pareing, away what ſecmeth tp m.e ſupertluoes, than adding 
that is Hcterogencous to incumbcr the Queſtion, 


Sed. a As fir, 1 boggle not at the game of aſh, Fictnm to the kgrd*s daysſo we up- 


any thing 


The queſtion 114d it rightly of anAnalogicalSabbath. Theimm utable law gf mature 
rye br quir&that God be worſhipped; and that fome timcbe (ct apart fort — 
inpertinent This Indctinite time was limited to the Seventh day by the poſitive Law of God. ac 
the day peculiarly deſigned to the publick worſhip of God. which ordinance wz, 
te laſt as lovg, as the Jewiſh politic : But that being expired , the firſt day was ſer 
a part to Chyziſtians for the fame, end. So without controverſy our day ſuccceder}; 
their day in the perfarmance of that everlaſting duty, which by theLaw of nature we 
owe toGod, Thoſe dayes which arc deſigned to the fame end are capable of the fame 
denomination :to be a ſabbath og a day ofRelt is common to them both:yetT confefſe 
1 judge other names more proper than that ofSabbath ,eitherSunday ina civilDiale& 
Legds dayiwan Eccleſiaſtical. But to imagine that becauſe our day ſucceedeth 
theirs in the performance of that. moral duty, which we owe to God, thercfore ag 
cxpre(s commandement to ſanctife their day,doth obligeus to obſerve our day, or 
therefore ourLords day is ſubje& to theRuies of theJewiſhSabbath,isjuſt ſuch another 
miſiake,as if a man ſhould Argue thus, BaptiſmeSucceedeth circumciſion ,therefore 
God's Injunion of circumciftion to Abraham doth oblige us to be baptiſed.or there. 
fore all thcLaws of circumciſion do bind Chriſtians in Baptiſm, As the Sacr;- 
mentsare diverſe*, lewifh andChriſtan, ſoare their Grounds. 
Secondly, neither do I trouble my fſelte about thoſe authorities or Tcſtimonics 
which arc brought out of heatheniſh writers, to prove that the ſeventh and eighth 
Ahd Heathen» dayes were clicemed holy by them, becauſe I eſteem the whole diſcourſe to be im- 
iſh-Feſtivalls pertinent to our preſent conitroverſic:For neither were thoſe obſervations univerſal 
( as all the Laws of nature are ) nor the worſhipdivine worſhip, nor the obje@the 
true Ged , neither did they ground. their worſhip upon right reaſon , but upon 
heatheniſh lies and fables: I might add,that they who make ſome of theſe allegations, 
do miſtake the day of the month forthe day of the weck. 
Thirdly,l quarrell with no man about the other weekly holy days beſides the 
Lords day, that is Wedneſday , Fryday, and Saturday, Thetwo former were never 
and other : eſfteemedFeltivalls bythe Church,but Faſts. Saturday was Kept feſtivall indeed, but 
6 holy.| neithcr.univerſally in all places, nor perpetually in all Ages, Sunday alone hath been 
: obſerved evermore and every where, All theſe impertinent debates concerning the 
name of the Sabbath, or other heatheniſh ox Chriſtian holy-dayes, I do willingly 
paſſe by in filence. 

Sed. 2. Then to give you my ſenſe of this preſent controverſie clearly and ſuccirtly; The 
Two quaſtionsmain Queſtions which concern the old Sabbath, are two: Firſt , whether the Law of 
concerning the Nature( which is properly theMoralLaw) doth preſcribe to all mankind thc SauQi- 
Sabbath fication of this or that Seventh Day in particular, or any Seventh Day in the Week 
indefinitely, Secondly, if the Law of Nature do not preſcribe it , whether it were 
impoſed upon mankind by any poſitive Law of God, | 

To the firſt Queſtion I anſwer, that a Law may be called Moral , either from the 
end, that is, to regulate the manners of men: and in this ſenſe, without doubt, the 


S. -.- o ::Law of the Jewiſh Sabbath was, and the Law of the Chriſtian Lords Day is , a mo- 
were a moral T4! LAW. 


cr naturallaw, Or a Law may be called moral, from the duration of it, which is not made upon 
temporary reſpeQs , nor alterable according to the various exigences of times, 0r 
places, or pcrſons. So a perpetual Law is called a moral Law, though it be no ex- 
preſs precept of the Law of Nature. In this ſenſe alſa , without doubt the Law of 
the Sabbath was a moral ( that is to ſay a perpetual) Law, I mean reſpectively to the 
Jewiſh Church, or fo long as that Church, Religion, and Polity did continue. There- 
fore Exod. 31. 16. it is called a perpetual covenant and zer, 17, a ſign between God 
and them for ever 
Thirdly, the moral Law in the moſt ſiri& and proper ſenſe, doth fignific the Law 
ofNature, that is, the diate of right reaſon, that ſuch and ſuch things are good , 
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tat it is diſagreeable to the intellectual nature to omit them , and ſuch and ſuch 


things ſo bad, that it 15 diſagreeable to the intellectual nature to praQtiſe them, or 
approve them. Now betore I anſwer poſitively, whether this Law of Nature do 
preſcribe the obſervation of a Seventh day, it is neceſſary to premiſe this diſtinion. 
The Law of Nature is ſometimes taken ſtritly, for the principles of moral honeſty, 
and concluſions drawn evidently from them , which natural reaſon doth diate to 
all intelle&ual creatures: and ſometimes more largely, ſo as to compreh-nd not on- 
ly ſuch principles and conclufions adequate to them, but moreover all ſach things 
as reaſon dictateth to all men, to be conſentaneous or agreeable to thoſe priuciples 
In this ſecond ſenſe, it is undeniable that the Seventh day's Sab- 
bath, and the Lords day, are both founded upon the Law of Nature: That is, the 


or concluſions. 


Law of Nature doth preſcribe, that ſome time be ſet apart for the Worſhip of God. 


Natural reaſon 


And in purſuance hereof, the poſitive Law of God, or of the Church, doth ſet apart diner nor 
one day in the Week for this time. But in the firſt and more proper ſenſe, the Law the holyneſſe 
of Nature dicateth nothing oft our Weekly account, or of the holineſs of any one ®f ove dov in 


day in the Week more than the reſt. My reaſons to make good this Aﬀertion 


are four. 


the week more 
? than anort:1 cr. 


The firſt is taken from the teſtimony of every mans own conſcience: Let any ,, Reaſon, 
manexamine the practical notions of God and of Religion, which he tindeth diQtated 
to him by natural reaſon; and it his mind be ſerene, not clouded with unruly path- 
ons, nor diverted by exorbitant defires, eſpecially if he have not extinguiſhed thoſe 
nyes of Heavenly light by a long cuſtome of preſumptuous and habitv2] fins, and 
ſo ſuperſtamped the Image of Sathan, or ſome bruit beaſt , upon the Image of God, 
already much decayed by the Fall of man; he ſhall find, that the light of natural 
reaſon doth diate to him, that there is a God, and that this God ought to be wor- 
ſhipped, and ſome time ſet apart for his Service; but he ſhall find nothing at all of 
the computation of time by Weeks, much leſs of one preciſe Day in the Weck to be 
dedicated to the Service of God. This knowledge is derived unto us, either by the 
revelation of God, or by education, and the inſtitution of man , as is conteſſed by 
the greater part of them, who ſtand for the perpetual morality of the Sabbath in 


this ſtricter ſenſe. 


My ſecond reaſon is taken from the -abſolute impothbility of obſerving one and 
the ſame preciſe Day in the Week by all mankind , by reaſon of the different riſing 4, geay 
of the Sun in ſeveral Countries, infomuch that our midnight is noon-day with our 
Antipodesz and much more, by reaſon of the impollibility of diſtinguiſhing one Day 
im the Week exaQly from another in many Countries, who have no Evenings and 
mornings diſtinguiſhed by the ſetting and rifing of the Sun, but all day, or all night, 
for two months, three months, four months, tive months together, whereas the 
Laws of Nature are common to all mankind, and oblige all mankind whomſoever, 
whenſocver, whereſoever : they are the indiſpenſable rules of Juſtice in God himſelf. 
Poſitive Laws are made Ei vs emvirer for ſuch caſes as do uſually occur. In extra» 
ordinary caſes, the Law-giver may diſpenſe with his own Ordinances 3 but there is 
no diſpenſation with the Law of Nature, being the eternal Rule of Juſtice in God 


himſelf, and imprinted by him in the heart ot man. 


And therefore ſceing , that 


not onely the preciſe obſervation of one and the ſame Day in ſeveral Countries, but 
alſo the exact and diſtin& obſervation of any one Day in ſeven, in many Countries, 
is often impoſſible, it followeth demonſtratively , that the Law of Nature doth nei- 
ther preſcribe the obſervation of one and the fame Day preciſely to all men, nor the 
obſervation of one day of ſeven diſtinly toſome men. 


My third reaſon is, becauſe the Law of Nature is immutable 2nd indiſpenſable, as 
being a copy of the cternal Rule of Juſtice in God , and therefore called the Image 


2 Reafog, 


of God, much decayed by Original lin, but not quite defaced. All other things are 
turning ſhadows upon the old exchange of this World, but in God alone there is 
no ſhadow of turning by change. Therefore the Schools do teach us, that God 
doth often will a change, but never change his Will: To will a change argueth a 
changein us, ngt in God. As a Crown & a (ſword may hang immoveable upon the 
Roote of an houſe, yet a man may remove himſelfe from under the one to be under 
the other: But if God ſhould change his will, he ſhould be mutable himſelfe, for the 


Will 


. " > 
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An obje&ion 
anfwered, 


Will of God is God himſelte. Theretore the diſpenſations of God may change, ang 
che poſitive laws of God orman may change, according to the changes of places and 

rlons and times: But the morall Law, or Law of nature, which isthe unchangeahje 
Will of God or the zternall law of God to mancan never change. But it is evident 
and undeniable that the Sabbath,or the day ſet apart for the ſervice of Godyhath been 
Juſtly changed from the ſeventh day to the firlt day of the week 3 And the law of 
the Sabbath hath been changed: therefore the Law of the Sabath is no expreg: 
branch of the Law of nature, and the obſervation either of the firſt day,or of the {. 
venth day was not determinatly preſcribed by the Law of Nature. 

It is objeRted, that though the Law of nature do not preſcribe cne certain deter. 
minate day in the weeke for the publick ſervice of God, yet it preſcriberh fome one diy 
inthe weeke indefinitely. Thus they confeſſe that by the Law of nature all dayes are 
Indifferent, and no one day holyer in it ſelte than another, but relatively, as it is de. 
ligned or imployed to more holy uſes than other dayes. But that which they obje& 
is evidently untrue: natural reaſon taketh no notice of any ſuch natural and uni. 
verſal computation of time by weeks : and it hath been demonſtrated already , that 
the univerſal obſervation of one day of ſeven neither is, nor can be the diate of na- 
tural reaſon : neither is there any ground either in reaſon or revelation , nor autho- 
rity divine or human, -to prove this pretended preſcription _m_—_ for the ſandi- 
fication of one day in ſeven indetinitely. The Scripture ſaith ,God bleſſed the ſeventh 
day and hallowed it. And the commandement : The ſeventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God: both theſe places are'determinate to the ſeventh day, not indiffe- 
rent to any one day of feven. . And under the Goſpel Chriſtians obſerve the firſt day 
in the weeke determinatelyz but where wee ſhall find this one day of ſeven indeter- 
minate I know not. Itis clear that it was deviſed meerly to reconcile the Jewiſh Sab- 
bath with the Lords day; and to make the Commandement for the one to fit theo- 
ther. All che truth , whichit hath init, is that which we ſay: That thelight ofnature 
doth ſhew us that God ought to be worſhipped, and conſequently that ſome time 
ought to be ſet apart for his ſervice; But what that time is,or ought to be, an hour, 
two,or three in each day, or one day, or more in each week, or both an hour or 
more in each day, and a day or more in each week,dependeth either upon the ele- 
ion of particular perſons according to their occaſions and opportunities zor upon 


- the poſitive precepts of God or our ſnperiours. 


4, Reaſon 


Fourthly, I prove that the Law of mankind diQateth nothing of the holyneſs of 
one day in the week more than an other,from the grounds and reaſons of the com- 
mandernent of the Sabbath : if they be natural and univerſall,and ſuch as are known 
to mankind by the light of natural reaſon, then the Law of the Sabbath is aLaw 
of nature; if not, it is otherwiſe, Now the grounds of the commandement of the 
Sabbath are theſe : Gcd bleſſed the Sabbath day and ſandlified it , becauſe he 
refted in it from all bis workges which God created and made ; Gen : 2: 3: And the 
fourth commandment in fix deyes the Lord made beavan and earth , the ſea, and 
all thatin them is and reſted the ſeventh day, mherefore God bleſſed the ſeventh 
day and hallowed it. Now the creation ofthe World in ſix dayes is known only 
by divine revelation not by the light of natural reaſon. And although it were 
knownby natural reaſon, yet this concluſion , that the ſeventh day is therefore to be 
ſan&itied forever, is no neceſſary inference by the light of natural reaſon , but de- 
pendeth upon divine or humane inſtitution. - 

Anotherreaſon'of the Sabbath is is ſet down deut : 5, 15. The Lord thy God 
brought thee out of Egypt with a mightie hand and ſtretcbed ous arme. therefore 
the Lord thy God , commanded thee to keepe the Sabbath diy; This -rcafon is neither 
naturall nor univerſall, but concerneth the Iſraelites only. 


There be other reaſons ofthe Sabbath, as to bea ſigne tv diſtinguiſhthe Iſraclite 


from all other nations, and to be a tyfe of the reſt of Canaan, of the ſpirituall reſt cl 
Chriſtians and of the reſt of heaven; But now Chrilt hath broken down the 
partition wall between Jew and Gentile and fo there is no longer any uſe of 2 
diſtinQive figne. | 

Now alltypes are fulfilled, and all theſe dark ſhadows muſt flic away at the glor- 


rious ariſcing of the Sun of righteouſne(s : from all theſe reaſons put together it pr 
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arcth evidently, that the grounds of the Sabbath were not natural nor perpetual, 


and by conſequence that the Law of the Sabbath was no Law of nature ; neither do 
I ſce any thing naturalia ic, but che ſetting apart a time for the ſervice of God , and 
the ſeaſonable reſt of the creature , which might be done by hallowing a part ot 
each day , or a part or parts of ſome other day or dayes, or a fixth day or an cighth 

day for any thing that natural reaſon doth diftate co the contrary. I conteſſe 

there are ſometimes reaſons given of moral precepts, of the eternal Laws of nature, 
as this, that 1by dayes may be long in the Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee : and 

this other, The Lord will not bold bins guiltleſſe that taketh bis name in vaine: but they 

are no ſuch reaſons as theſe 3 they were reaſons for the obſervation of the Law, and 

theſe arc reaſons of the Inſtitution ofthe Law. As the reaſon of the Inſtitution is, ſois 
the law : the reaſon is not natural , therefore the Law is no Law ofnatuxe» 

Some make the Law of the (eventh day*s Sabbath to be tmoxal and of perpetual 
right , not abſolutly, but upon ſuppoſition of divine ordination z which ( it they 
underſtand the moral Law properly and (tridtly as they ought for the Law o f na- 
ture ) is a plaine contradiction in adjeo. The Law of nature is zternal without 
any reſpe&to the poſitive Laws of God, And that Law which oweth its perpe- 
tuity to a politive Law of God, is no branch ofthe Law of nature, Fromall, 
which hath been faid , I conclude, that the Law of nature doth not preſcribe a 
Seventh day Sabbath. 

And fo from the Law of natureI proceed to the politive Laws of God , to cx- 
amine, whether any poſitive Law- of the ſeventh day Sabbath did and doth oblige all 
mankind univerſally and perperualy from the beginning. Laws do not bind before 
they be promulged. The law of nature is promulged ſufficiently by being written in 
the heart of every man by the finger of Gudz& therefore it is called lex nata,non dats, 
aLawborn with us and in us, not given tous. Butwe have ſcenſufficiently,that che law 
ofthe ſeventh day Sabbath is no ſuch Law, and therefore bindecth not before pro- 
mulgation. 

The firſt promulgation of this poſitive Law is ſuppoſed to have been as early at the 

creation. Gen, 2. 3. God bleſſed the ſeventh day and ny edit, thatis, heconſecrated it 
to his own worſhip, and commanded mankind to keep it holy. And without all 
peradventure, if the Sabbath was not commanded then, yet it was predetermined 
and deſtinated then. But firlk —_— that this interpretation were as authen- 
tick as the textit ſelfe, yet this being conteſſed to be but a poſitive law of God,aud no 
eſſcntiall branch of the eternall Jaw of nature, it is diſpenſable, and bindeth no longer 
than the _=_ pleaſure of him whoimpoſed it, and may be changed by the ſame au- 
thority which made it. I adde further chat though this did include in it an expreſſe 
commandment of Almightic God , yet it concerneth not our queſtion about the 
Lords day at all, otherwiſe than exemplarily. An exprefſe Law to obſerve the (e+ 
venth day ofthe week, as the publick day of Gods worſhip, doth not eſtabliſh, but, 
ifit were Rill in force, did controle the ſerting apart of the firtt day to that very 
uſe, excluſively tothe ſeventh : And fo I might omit this whole diſcourſe as im- 
pertinent. But for the Readers farther ſatiſfaction I adde twoother anſwers. 

The former , that though I will not abſolutely deny, but that a law may per- 
haps be cloſe couched in theſe words: God Bleſſed the ſeventh day and ſandified it : 
becauſe ſome perſons, whole judgments I honour, have thought fo, yer 1 am not ſo 
ſharpe ſighted as to diſcover it , as finding neither any certainty ofic , nor 
ſtrong preſumption for it. The text telleth us, what God did himſclfe , not 

what LL mmmtel us to do, God may do one thing himſelf ,and yet 
command us to do the contrary. As God may think fic to take away the life of a 
man's Parent , and yet the ſonis bound by the commandment of God to pray for 
his Parents life: neither is there any contradiQtion herein, becauſe the ſubjeR is 
not the ſame. 

To deale ingenioufly , thoſe appolite reaſons which are brought to ſhew , that 
this place contcineth no aGtual law, are cither abſolutely convincing to a perſon 
unbiaſſed, or come very neare it, I will name but two Reaſons for thepreſent, The 
one is, thatit doth not appeare otherwiſe than by weak and farfetched conjeQures, 
that ever the ſeventh day was obſerved as a weekly feſtival untill the dayes of Moſer. 
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2, reaſon. 


the 1 Sab- 


batb 


neither by Adem himſelfe , to whom it is pretended that this Law was given 


nor by Abel his Relgious ſon, nor Seth , nor his lun Eros, nox Enoch, who at 


with God, nor Noah a Preacher of Rightoulneſs, nor Melchifedech, a prielt of the 
moſt high God , nor Abrabam the Father ' of the taithtull, nor Iſaac nor Jacob , nox 
any other Patriarch or perſcn whatloever:we find oblations, and' prieſts, and Alters 

and (acrifices., and groves or Oratorics , and-prayers ,and thanksgiveings 2nd 
vowes and whatſocver natural -reaſon doth dictate about the fervice of God : bur 
we find not one inſtange of the Execution of his ſuppoſed Law'of the ſeventh 4:; 
Sabbath. And doth not rhis.ſceme. ſtrange that ſuch a folemne Law ſhould be Tay 
to Adam,and all mankind and. not thelcaſt print or token of the obſervation of it h 

to be found for two thouſand years , untill if was renewed'to the nation of the 
Jews in the wilderncs , firſt przparatorily at the falling of Manna, in order t 
the gathcring and diſpolſeing thereot. Exod: 16. and then more folemnly and moxe 
legiliar ively upon Mount $ya;. And that thence forward the hiſtory cf th: 
17th Ages ſhould abound with ſo many proofes of the contiant obſervaticy 
of it my | 

The other Reaſon is taken from the Teſtimony of holy Scripture. Nehem: 9, ; 4 
Tho: cameſt down alſo upon Mount Sinai. &c. '\ And madeſt known unto them th 
boly Sabbath by the hand of Moſcs thy ſervant. And Exch, 20 :12, I brought thew 
into the wilderneſs &c. moreover I yave them alſo my Sabbath to be afſign betwen me aug 
them. Laws arc made known and given , not when they are renewed, but when 
they are firſt promulged : but the law of the Sabbath was made known by Myer 
and given by God in the wilderneſs. After this we ſee how often God complaineth 
of them for pollutcing his Sabbaths , betore this we find no ſuch complaine, Butif 
this place of Gen. 2:3 had been a, poſitive Law of the Sabbath , there had bcen 
tcn times more cauſe of ſuch a complaint before than' after. 

The firſt Sabbath, that we find in holy ſcripture:to have been ever obſerved by the 
Ifraclitcs, was in the Wilderncile upqn the ſeventh day after the tirlt falling ofman- 
na, which was the two and twentieth day of the ſecond month : But it is evident 
that the figeenth day of the ſame month, which ought to have been | their Sabbath or 
day of reſt,if they had conſtantly obſerved any Sabbath - or weekly day of reſt before 
that time, was not obſerved asa Sabbath or day 'of reſt at all, but fpent in Journying 
and Murmuring Exod, 16. 1, From:whence one of theſe two things muſt neceſſari- 
ly follow. Either that the Ifraclites in the Wilderneſſe ( where they were at their 
own diſpoſition ) did obſcrve no weekly Sabbath before that time; Or that they ob- 
ſerved it not upon the ſame day of the week, that they did afterwards. Whetherſo- 
ever of theſe they admit, either the ze os the other, their pretended necelſhty of the 
univerſall obſervation of the ſeventh day from the firſt creation, by. vertiie of a 

fitive Law of God given to all mankind, doth fall flat to the ground. 

My ſecond anſwer to this place of Gen:2.3.is this,that the ſanctyifying of the ſeventh 
day there is no more than the ſanctifying of Feremy from his mothers wombe. Ir: 


the meaning 1. 5. That is the deſigning or deliinating of him to be a prophet, or than the 
of Gen. 2.3. Separatcing of St. Paul from his mothers wombe, Gal. 1 15. $0 the ſanfication 


ofthe ſeventh day may fignific the decrec or determination ot God to ſanctific it in 
duc time. But as Feremy's aCtual ſanRihcation, and St. PauPs aQtual ſeparation 
followed Long atter they were borne , So the aQtuall Sandtifiation of the Sabbath 
might follow Long, after the ground of God's decree tor the ſanQtification of that 
day, and the deſtination of it to that uſe. 

I have weighed (criouſly thoſe teſtimonies, which arc produced ont of the fathers 


The opinion by both partics pro et contra. Firſt, of thoſe, who maintaine the negative, that there 
ef the Father8.yas no Law of the Sabbathimpoſed either upon mankind in general or the Jewiſh 


W 


nation in ſpecial , for the ſanQification of the ſeventh day Sabbath before the time 
of Moſes , and thatnone of- the patriarchs from AJamto Moſes did ever obſerveit 
as commanded expreſſly by God : the chieteſt of theſe , and the prime Leaders are 


juſt in Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, Euſebins, Epiphanins, who all ſpeake clearly 


and fully to the point, not at random or upon the by, but upon ſet purpoſe: in 
ſomuch as there remaineth no third, but either to acknoledge what they ſay to be 
truc, or to renounce their authority in this particular point, To whom a _ 

reſerve 
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reſerve or recruite ot other authors might be added, who thyug!; they {peare not 
{o dire&ly or point blank as theſe, yet they ſay the ſame thing in cA-ct, or they lay 
that, from which the ſame thing may be interred by neceſſary conſequence. On the 
otherſide, the Teſtimonies of Origen, Cyprian, Baſil, Nazianzen, Athanaſins are 
alledged;but as their Times were later,ſo their Teſtimonies are not fo tull,norlevelled 


directly at the Queliton. : As Sa 
Firſt the teſtimony of Origen maketh ſirongly againſt them , who produce it, j, Job:C..4 ne 


thoſe things, which were afterwards commanded about the Sabbath , thoſe ob anticipating 


Example of Fob can have no relation to the Law of the weekly Sabbach, Thoſe 
ſolemne devotions of Fob and his ſons were not performed every ſeventh day, accor- 
ding to the Law of the Sabbath, bur every cighth day 3 not with any reference to the 
dayes of the week: or of the creation, but according to the number of his ſonns and 


ifhe had had another ſon,the aſſembly muſt have been put off untill the ninth day,that . 


is uncill the days of their feaſting were gon about. Fob: 1.15. Sccondly hefaith 
the contrary to that, which they would have him fay, that the Law of the ſabbath 
came in after Fobs time, otherwiſe inwhat tolerable ſenſe could Fob, have been ſaid 
to have anticipated the commandement of the Sabbath , it the commandement of 
the Sabbath had been of force even from the creation. And that pretended com- 
mand ( if it had been a command) had really obliged Fob : But the commandement 
given by Moſes the Legiſlator of the Israclites could not have obliged Fob, if he had 
lived in thoſe dayes,as he did not. Thirdly I anſwer that Origen never thought of the 
weekly Sabbath in that place,but of anAnniverſary Feſtivall, which feſtivals are called 
Sabbaths, as well as the weekly. The words of Origen are: Precipit namque in Lege Oc. 
The Lord commandeth in the law and ſaith: Seven dayes ſhalt thou celebrate a Feſttvall to 
the Lord thy God, and thou ſhalt feaſt, thou and thy ſon and thy daughter and Servant and 
thy Maid, and the Stranger that is within thy gates, and the Poor or needy. This was the 
commandement which Fob anticipated,then follow the words alledged by them, aud 
immediatly in the fame ſentence. Et boſpitalitatem et Eleemoſynam et miſericordiam @c: 
The Law which Origen intendeth, is the Law of hoſpitality. He dreamed no moxe 
of the weekly Sabbath there, than of the Man in the Moon. 

Saint Cyprian ſaith no more.as he is alledged by themſelves, but that the Number 
of ſeven obtained authority from the creationof the world, which is mot crue, from 
that ground he ſaith, not from that time. And that it was honoured with the Solem- 
nity of a command, but when it was ſo honoured Saint Cyprian is ſilent. The very de- 
ſignation or deſtination of it tothe publick worſhip of God wasa great honour , 
but the accompliſhment of that honour was at the legal eftabliſhment of it.It ismuch 
more material that in the ſame place St. Cyprian reltraineth the ſeventh dayes Sab- 
bath tothe —_ In bebdomadibus apud Hebreos dies Septimus Sabbathum , idem 
Requies appelatur. 

It had been better to have paſſed by St. Baſil and Nazianzen in Silence, than to 
produce them as wittneſſes, when they ſay no thing material to the preſent controver- 
fie. All that they are pretended to (ay is this, that the Seventh day from the creation 
was made the Sabbath who doubeth of it ? But what day, the ſame individual day 
or the ſame ſpecitical day ? And whoſe Sabbath , or day of reſt 2Gods, or mans ? 
and when it was made, at the creation or in the wildernel(s, and how it was made, 
Legiſlatively or Excmplarily , by Gods Decree, Deſtination or by actual eſta- 
bliſhment( which are the onely things in queſtion ) they ſay nothing. 

That of Athanaſius ſcemeth to have more weight in it, as it is cited by them 


baths were obſerved:yct even this commeth not home to a law. Many are ready to 
admit, that from the creation ſome devout Perſons, either out of reſpect to Gods 
example or by ſome Spccial Inſpiration,did freely obſerve the Seventh day as holy 
to the Lord , who do yet deny any univerſal Law binding all mankind to the ob- 
ſervation of it. And that this is the uttermoſt which Athanaſius could intend, ap- 
peareth evidently from himſelte, where he telleth us that in the booke of Exodus 


the Sabbath had it's begining : Tune et Sabbathi obſervantia initium ſumpſit. But the ſy 
plain truth is, Athanafizsris groſſly abuſed in citeing him thus. His former Age ſcr 
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did both fullfi ll bimſelfe, and taught bis ſons to fullfil; Firlt it is molt certaine,that the ny 
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is the age untill Chrilt, and the obſervation of the Sabbaih whiciz he (peaks. ot thete 
was in Hieruſalem, as Athanaſius hath it expretſlly,but that the words are molt guile. 
fully omitted in the Citation. It is much to be wiſhed, thatthey who cite great Ay- 
thors would cither view them more carctully, or cite them mc raithtully, and nor 
apply that to the Patriarchs before the flood, which the Author ', caketh expreſlly of 
the Children of Iſrac}. It I were to chooſe ſome place of a F !:er, whez<upon to 
ground my judgment of the Sabbath and the Lords day, I coud not calily hx ona 
better place than this of Athanaſivs. 

But their moſt materiall objection is out of Epiphanivs, who they fay maketh 
a two fold Sabbath; the one by nature defined from the begining, the other detined 
afterwards under the Law: It this be true, then not only the politive Law ot God, 
but the very Law of nature doth preſcribe a Sabbath. But the truth is Epiphaniug 
Knoweth no ſuch thing. He knoweth ſome Sabbath , which came weekly by the 
courſe of nature; But he knew no ſuch determinate Sabbaths, which are preſcribed 
by the Law of nature : yea juſt contrary, in the very place allegded, he maketh all 
ſorts of ſabbaths to be Legal Sabbaths , or Sabbaths Defined by politive law, («x- 
Bare ye hegcernetn brp©r, &c,the Law faith he hath defined diverſe-ſorts of Sabbaths, 
& ſo he divideth them into weekly Sabbaths, and monthly Sabbaths,and yearly $h. 
bathsz but il he maketh them to beall Jewiſh Sabbaths, all legal Sabbains Fi. 
phanius is cleere enough in the caſe. the ſeventh day God ceaſed from all his works, and 
bleſſed it and ſandiifyed it , and manifeſted it to Moſes by anAngell, It was not the 
firſt individual ſeventh day,but the ſame ſpecifical ſeventh day, which God manite{- 
ted unto Moſes, If the ſeventh day had been obſerved conſtantly from the creation, 
though it had been onely by the Ifraclites , there had been little need that God 
ſhould have made it known to Moſes by an Angel. The ſame Father in his Panar; 
faith , There were only Types in the Law, but in the Goſpel truth- it ſelf is conteined, 
In the Law the circumciſion of the body was preſcribed , and that laſted untill the greatcir- 
cumciſion followed, that is Baptiſme , which circumciſeth us from our ſins , ſigning us in 
the name of the Lord. Moreover they had the Sabbath, which kadeth us tothe great Sab- 
bath, that is tbe Reft of Chrift, that we may reſt from our fins in bim. Ii the tame law 
which preſcribed circumciſion to the Jewes , preſcribed alſo Baptiſme to the Chril- 
tians zor the ſame Law which preſcribed the Sabbath to the Jewes had, preſcribed 
the Lords day te Chriſtians, this had been the proper place tor Epiphaniws tohave 
told us of it , but heknew no ſuch thing : Then the Law of the Sabbath and the 
Law of circumciſion had not ceaſed at all , but they did ceaſe. 1 conclude this 
point, that it is moſt probable thoſe words Gen: 2. 3. God bleſſed the ſeventh day and 
ballowed it : do not neceſſarily imply a commandcment , ard it they did, yet Chrif- 
tians do not obſerve the Lords day now by vertuc of it. But ſzem to my {elf to 
have infiſted too long upon this point, ſceing I have tormerly declared that although 
we granted all which they delire., that thoſe words dic include an univerlal com- 
mandement to all mankind, yet being at the moſt but a poſitive law , ar therefore 
free , and therefore changeable , and theday being now aCtually changed by juit au- 
thority , they do not at all oblige Chriſtians : neither doth the obſervation of the 


Lords day at all depend upon them. 


The next poſitive Law isthe fourth commandement of the Decalogae; But if the 
forrper , even being ſuppoſed to be 2n univerfall commandcement, doth not bind 
Chriſtians, much leſs doth the fourth commandement a+ it wos given by Moſes tothe 


TheLaw ofthe people of Jſarel bind them that is,25 ic was a natiora! La. lay, as it was given by 


forth © Com, 
wandement, 


Moſes to the people of Iſraell. for in the fourth commandement fomcthing is moral, 
orpreſcribed by the Law of nature, namely that a ſufficient time be ſet apartfor the 
ſervice of Almighty God: This is perpetual and immutable.as being grounded upon 
the eternal rule of Juſtice. And this the Schooles call the tvbſtance of the comman- 
dement : And ſomething, inthe fourth ccmmandement is not moralin theftritand 
proper ſenſe , that is, it is not preſcribed by the Law of nature, but Injoyned by the 
poſitive Jaw of God,as the determinate time and other circumſtances, which they call, 
modum ſantificandi: the manner of ſarQitying the ſabbath. 

This manyer of — the Sabbath, with the time, and many other circum- 


ſtances, were preſcribed by God to the Jew , yet not ſo preciſely in all pepetionet 
_ that 
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chat many things were lett ro the determination of the j: with Church 3 as the 
forms of their Hymnes and prayers and thanksgiveings. All that which »concerneth 
the manner of ſanitying the Sabbath is mutable, and may be actually changed 
ſo it be by thoſe, who have competent authority to make ſuch a change, and fo as 
the Law of nature be not violated, which requireth that a ſufficient time be ſer apart 
for the ſervice of God. But whether that time which is ſufficient once ,be fatficient 
cvermore, and whether that time which is neceſſary once, be n-ceffary evermore, 


is not {o pertinent to this preſent queſtion, 


The continual voi..'» 


'v of Hamane 


ataires, and the perpetual practice of all Churches do fecme to require more hu- 
miliation , and more invocation and more thanksgiveing at one time than at ano* 
ther: Certainly ſo much time is neceſſary as is preſcribed pro hic et nune , by the 


jult Laws of God or man. 


Some catch hold upon the Letter of the Fourth Commandment , Remember that 
thou keep boly the Sabbath day, that is, ſay they, not preciſely the Seventh day, bur the 
Sabbath day, whether it be Saturday or Sunday, the ſeventh day, or the firlt day, or 
any other day of the Wcek indefinitely and indifferently , which is ter apart by juſt 
authority for the ſervice of God; but the words following do abſolut:ly control 
them, ſetting down expretly and determinately what 'Sabbath day is there intend» 
ed. The ſeventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, and the reaſon following: For 
in ſix-days the Lord made Heaven ard Earth , and reſted the ſeventh day , wherefore the 
Lord blefied the ſeventh day, and hallowed it. * The reaſon is not indifferent tor oneday 
in the Week indefinitely, but tor that one day in the Week determinatcly. It is over 
great ſupinenel(s to make the Spirit of God argue thus , God hallowed thc feventh 
day, for reaſons proper and peculiar to that day; therefore do thou remember to ob- 


ſerve the firſt day, and not that day. 


Thus we have ſeen, that although the Law of Nature doth not preſcribe the ſan- 
Aihcation of the (eventh day determinately, yet the ſanctification of the feventh day 
was grounded upon the Law of Nature. And although the poſitive Law of God 
in the Old Teltament concerning the Sabbath, doth-not bind us now further, than 
it containcth in it ſom e expreſs Principles or concluſion of the Law of Nature, yet 
the equity of thoſe Laws, and whatſoever they have in them of the Law ot Nature, 
doth ſtill oblige us. We arc more bound. to God than the Fews, and ought at leaſt 
to pay him as much moral duty and ſervice as they. Excepting always ur! typical 
and Pzdagogical, and ſome other rigorous injunRions, wherewithal God thought 


fit to nurture that Riff-necked Nation. 


So I proceed from the Sabbath, and that relation which it had to the Law of Na- 
ture, and the poſitive Laws of God in the Old Teſtament to the conſideration of the 
Lords day. All parties do agrec, that the Saturday-fabbath is abrogated , and the 
moral duties of that day jultly tranſlated to Sunday z but whether Sunday be now greatas fome 
obſerved by Divine Right or Humane Right, whether the change was made imme- 122105. 
diately upon the RelurreCtion or Aſcenfion of Chrilt, or afterwards in proceſs of time; 
and by whom it was made, whether by Chriſt, orby his Apoliles, or by the Church, 
is controvertedz yet, I hope, the Controverſic is not (o great or important , as ſorne 
imagine. They who ground the Sabbath upon Divine Right, do not affirm percm- 
ptorily, that it was commanded by Chriſt in hisown Perſon. And they who groand 
it upon Humane Right, do not exclude his Apoltles. Some fay, it was decreed by the 
Apoliles; they who fly loweſt, {ay it was approved by the Apoſtles 3 they who hold 
that there was a Divine Precept tor this change, do not hold poſitively , that it was 
the perſonal precept of Chriſt,but cither of Chriſt in his perſon,or ofhis Apoltles,or of 
Chriſt by his Apoltles. And on the otherſide, they who deny a precept, do not 
deny it abſolutly , but with this reliriction recorded in holy Scripture. So all partics 
doacknowledge it tobe an Apoltolical Tradition : And for my part , althoug} 1 
do moſt firmly believe that all ſupernatural truths neceſſary to ſalvation in point of 
the Chriſtian faith, the Holy Ghoſt ſo guiding the penns ofthe Evangeliſts and 
Apoſiles , are conteincd in hely ſcripture, wherein our greateſt Adverſarys when 
they ſtate the queſtion cxa@ly do agree with us, | Ifay that all thoſe things were 
written by the Apoſtles which were neceſſary for all men, ſaith Bellarmine | $0 


intruths of an inferiournature and eſpecially in PraQial truths ſuch as this, I do wholy De verbo dci 
Cabs I; 4.c. 17- 
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of the ſubſcribe to the determination ct Dr. Field. It 15 141 11.6 ( wiiteing which giveth 
Chorch things their Anthority,but the worth & credit of him that delivercth them,though 
Þ : 4+ C+ 20. but by words and lively voyce onely. And his appendix to the fifth booke, They 
( the Papifts ) make divine traditions equal with the words, precepts and dodrincs 

of Chriſt , left unto. us in writing: Apoſtolical( Tradition ) with the written pre- 
cepts of the Apoftles., and Ecclefiaſtical with the written precepts of the Paſtors of 
the Church. And he confeſſeth, that there is no reaſen why they ſhould not fo do 
if they could prove any ſuch unwritten traditions,or as it is in the former place any 
fuch unwritten veritics. All the danger is,leſt particular Traditions ſhould be obrry- 
ded for univerſal traditions,or new upſtart traditions for old Apoſtolicall traditious, 
But in this cafe concerning the Lords day we may fect our hearts atrefi: For though 
the originl Inſtitution of the Lords day, be not recorded inholy ſcripture expreſly, 
yet ſo much is recorded asis ſufficient to ſatiſhe all conſcientious Chriſtians,that there 
was ſuch an inſtitution, either of Chriſt or ot his Apoſtles, or of Chriſt by his Apo- 
files : And with the helpe of the perpetual practice and tradition of the Catholick 
Church,cver ſince the Reſurrection of Chriſt, is ſufficientto convince all Gainſaiers, 
He that profeſſeth Chrittianity, and will not be fatiſhed with the perpetuall, and 
undoubrcd tradition of the univerſal Church of Chriſt,that is of the whole world of 
helievers,includeing the Apoſtles themſelves,is utterly incapable of any real ſatiſfaQion, 
and buildeth his rcligion more upon his own willtull humour,and private Phantaſie 
than upon true judgment, and too muchundervalueth the authority of the Catho- 
lick , ſymbolical Church and the promiſe made by Chriſt , unto his Church that he 
would be withit alwayes even unto the end of the world. 

Now for the Readers further fatiſfaQtion in my enſueing diſcourſe upon this ſubjeR, 
I will reſolve theſe five queſtions 

Firſt, by what authority , divine or humane the weekly Feſtival of the Church 
was changed from Saturday to Sunday , and who changed it? Secondly, when, 
or at what time this change was made? Thirdly, what were the reaſons or ,grounds 
of this change? Fourthly, whether the Lords day, as is now eſtabliſhed, be changeabke 
to another | or not? and fifthly And laſtly, what is the right manner of ſanify- 
ing the Lords day. 

SeA.ro To the firſt queſtion, by what authority this change was made , I'finde no cauſe 
Ficft by what to doubt for my part , but that it was made by the authorityot Chriſt , that is by 


Math:2 $.20. 


Sei. 9. 
s: cucſtions , 


. authority the {pine authority. It is truc that we find no expreſs precept recorded in holy ſcrip- 


- — v3 ture for the ſetting apart the firſt day of the week for the ſervice of God : neither is 


it neceſſary , that there ſhould be ſuch an Expreſs Precept for it , found in holy 

{cripture, to prove it to be of divine right. The perpetual and univerſal practice of 

the catholick Church,includeing all the Apoſtles rhemſelves, is a ſufficient ue of 

the divine right of it,that at leaſt it was an Apoſtolicall inſtitution and ordinance , 

not temporary for an age or two , but perpetual: not locall for a place or two, 

but univerſal, I ſay atthe leaſt an Apoſtolical Inſtitution 3 for the reſurreRion of 

Chriſt upon this day, and his diverſe Apparitions to his Apoſtles upon this day, and 

his ſending to them the holy Ghoſt upon this day, And all this at ſuch time as they 

were aſſembled together in their uſual place of prayer , and in all probability whillt 

they were performing the duty. of the day, did atlcalt evidently point out untothem 

this day for his publick worſhip , and ratify their aſſembling upon this day 

todo him ſervice \ 

_— ” Wherefore Fbanoſtus faith antiently the Sabbath ( or ſaturday ) was in high 
eſteeme, which ſokemaity the Lord tranſlated to the Lords day. And Epiphanius in 

Eyiph: Hom. his ſermon upon Chriſts reſurection, upon the day of his reſurreRtion, This is the day, 
d& Reſurr: | hich God bleſſed and ſandifyed , becauſe in it be ceaſed from all bis Labour wben he bad 
. .  perfefly accompliſhed the Salvation, both of thoſe onthe Earth, and thoſe under the Earth. 
5+ 4 E = f And St. Anftin ſaith that the Lords day was facred or conſecrated by the reſurreQionof 
- #2*:32 Chriſt. The ſame he faith in diverſe other places, and particularly in his hundred and 

* 5+ ninctecnth Epilile to Januarius. But the Lords day was declared , or promulged 
not to Jews but to PR by the ReſurreQtion of the Lord, et ex illo cept babere 
Feltivitatem ſuam., Which laſt words may admit three various conſtruQtions : cither 


ex ilr, from him, it beganto have its Feſtivity; orex ils, From that time it began 
eo 
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tohave its Feltivity : or ex zo, trom that thing , that is, trom the Returrection ot 


Chriſt. Chooſe which of theſe ſenſes you wilLif you litand to the authority of St. Am- 
fin, the difference is ended, To ſay, that the Relurrcion of Chriit was the occalion 
of it, is not enough, cither for a ſacratws eſt, that it was made facred by itz or a ſan(t- 


| fears eſt, that it was ſanCtihed by itz or a declararus eft, it was promulged by it, 
But it is not at all material.to me, or tothe Divine Right of the Lords Day, whe 


ther it was conſecrated by Chriſt himſelf, or by his Apoliles directed by his Spirit. 


That it is an Apoſtolical Tradition, no man can well deny, and that it was no tem 


porary Or local conſtitution, which are mutable, but perpetual and univerſal , both 


the duty, which is required that is the worſhip- of Chriſt, and the ground where 


upon it is required, that is the Reſurrection of Chriſt , and the unitorme practice 
of the Catholick Church,do prove ſufficiently. Whenſoever, whereſocver the Chriſtian 


faith was propagatcd , the obſervation of the Lords day was propagated with it. 


: 
;: 


Foſeph of Arimathea taught: them the. obſervation of the Lords day in Britaine 


| in the very Reigne .of Tiberins Ceſar. St, Mathew or the Eunuch read them the - 


fame leQure in Ethiopia : and St. Thomas in India; and although many of their con- 
yerts have had little or no commerce with the reſt of Chriſttendom , until of late 
| years , yet from their converſion untill now they have all of thcm obſerved the 
Lords day religiouſly. From whence we may fafely-inferre , that if it was not in- 
ſtituted by Chriſt himſclf, which is much moſt probable, It was an Apoſtolicall 


conſtitution, and and not a free cuſtome intruded into the Church in long tra& of 


time 3 nor yet a,conſtitution of one fingle Apoſtle , but of all the Apoſtles, or the 
Apoſtolical colledge, and that ſpeedily after the ReſureFion of Chritt. 

It is St. Auſtin's rale, that whatſoever the univerſal Church doth hold , that was 
not inſtituted by councills, butalways reteincd , is moſt rightly believed not to 
have been delivered but by Apaſtolical Authority. | 

Such an univerſal tradition is:the Lords. day. The ſame Father ſpeaketh yet more 
Expreſſly as to the day it felte. The Apoſtles and Apoſtolick men decreed (San- 


S. Aus: de 
Bept cont 
Don: h. 4 


Cap. 23. 


Ser. 25, de 
Temp, 


xerunt) that the Lords day ſhould be obſerved with religious folemnity. By Apoſto- 
lical men in St. Auſtin we ought to underſtand , not Ordinary Paltours indued 
with Apoſtolicall qualities, but ſuch perſons , who though they were nor of the 


number of the twelve Apoſtles, yet were imployed by Chrift as Apoſtles in the plan- 
ting of Churches and the government of them. -- Theſe twelve Prime Apoſtles, and 
the ſecondary Apoſtles, who were their contemporaries, whom he calleth Apoſtolick 
men, that is the Apoſtolical colledge,accordingly either as they had been direced 
by Chriſt after his reſureQion., but betore his aſcenſion, or were inſpired - by the 
Holy Ghoſt , Were thoſe who decrecd the religious Solemnization of the firſt day 
of the week or the Lords day. : Therefore with good 'reafon doth St. Baſil reckon 
this as an Apoſtolical tradition, that upon the firſt day of the week they made their 
prajers ſtanding wpright:here are two Apoſtolical traditions twiſted together; firſt for 
the time of their holy aſſemblies , #pox the firſt day of the week, , ſecondly for the pe- 
ſure, that was ſtanding, and both in memory of the reſurre&ion of Chriſt. Neither 

was this the tradition of one ſingle Apoſtle as ( Saint Jobs Tradition about the ob- 

ſervation of Eaſter is ſuppoſed to have been; though for my part T believe no ſuch 

thing, but that ſome ot his diſciples did miſtake a prudentiall complyance with the 

wes, both for the keeping of that Feſtival, and of the Sabbath, for a time, the better 

to gain them to Chritt , for a different tradition ) Buta tradition of the whole Apo- 

ftolical Colledge. This appearceth by the unitorme obſervation of the Lords day 

in a} Churches. nether was it a new upſtart Tradition, becauſe no Apoſtolical 
Church doth take any notice of any new , or later introduQion of the Lords day 
among them, but derive- it from their firſt converſion. 1 might prove this more, bat 
that is generally acknowledged, even by thoſe who are not ſupedted to have attri- 
buted too much to the Lords day, As that Icarned Biſhop wee believe that the 
holy Apoſtles ordained Sunday to be a weekly holy day ] It the Apoſtles did or- 
dain it , then there was an Apoſtolical precept for it , cither written or unwritten. 
The ſame is aſſerted *by Brerewood, How hath the firſt day of the week gained 
the celebration and ſolemnity ta become the Sabbath of Chriſtians ? By the conſti- 
tution of the Church, and onely by that : yet of that moſt ancient-Church( I confeſſe ) 
which 
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which next followed che aſcenfion oc our Redeemer. 

Againſt this which I have (aid , two things of moment are objected ; Firſt, that 
a conſtitution of any Church whatſoever makes but an human- Right :If they gig 
onely oppoſe that divine right of the Lords day, which ſome indeavour to dexiye 
trom the Fourth commandment, or from any poſitive Law of the Sabbath in the 
old Teſtament , 1 ſhould not oppoſe them at all : for I do firmly believe that nog: 


— of them do bind Chriſtians now, further than their natural #quitie , and E xempla- 


rily . But to make Apoltolical contiitutions to be but human Laws , that 1 (5. 
not admit 3 and withall believe, that the holy Ghoſt hath divine Authority, 1 
them but caſt their cycs uponthat Apoſtolical ſanRion, Ads 15. 28: It ſcemeth guy 
to the Holy Ghoft and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen than theſe nece ary 
things. And that very Appoſtolical conſtitution there mentioned doth concerre 


' this very caſe, more than perhaps moſt men apprehend : For it diſchargeth all the 


2, ebjeddion. 


Gentiles, which were Chriſtians, from the neceflary obedience of the Law of Mie, 
and particularly from the obſervation . of the Jewiſh Sabbath. Is it a likely thing 
that the Jewes Sahbath ſhould be abrogated by divine Law , and the Chriſtians 
Lords day be introduced by human Lawes. 

The former objecion is yet farther urged, That thoſe conſtitutions which were 
made by the Apoſtles , as they were Apoſtles, and were inſpired by the Holy Ghog . 
did make a divine right , but thoſe prudential conſtitutions, which they maJe x; 
Paſtors of the Church domake but human right. -Let it be admitted that the Apo. 
files themſelves both might make, and did make ſome diſpenſable conftitutions, ſuch 
as the Church might abrogate : But cither they were local or temporary laws, 
fitted to ſome patticular times or places, whereas this oſervation is perpetual and 
univerſal for all times and allplaces of the Chriftian world where there is, and 
far as there is, a poſſibility to obſerve it. Or elſe thoſe Apoſtolical conſtitutions were 
about ſome petite cerimonies and circumſtances , whereas this conſtitution is about 
that one neceſſary thing , the ſervice of Almightie God, and that time which is to 
be ſet apart for the performance thereof, Or laſtly , the grounds or reaſons of thoſe 
conſtitutions were ,mutable grounds or reaſons 3 and being actually changed in 
tract of time, and ſo become impeditive of greater good, God Almighty doth 
diſpenſe with them, and the ſucceeding Church may abrogate them. But the ground 
of this conſtitution is everlaſting , to honour Chriſts reſureQion, and to acknow- 
ledge him to be our God: | 

Secondly it is objected, that there is no precept of Chriſt or his Apoſilesfor the 
abrogation of Saturday , and folemnization of Sunday recorded in holy Scripture: 
I anſwer three wayes, firſt it is not material, whether there be a formall precept for 
it Or no, cither written or unwritten, The precept is written in mans heart by the 
finger of God, that a time is to be ſet apart for Gods ſervice , and necdeth rot to 
be recorded in paper : which being ſo, the PraCtice of the Apoſtles to ſolemnire the 
firſt day of the week, to that end, that Chriſtians might imitate them( which is re- 
corded in Holy Scripture) is a ſufficient precept or dirc&jon of Chriſtians to the 
particular time . Not onely the formal precept, orally given , of thoſe who haveau- 
thority , but the certain intimation of their pleaſur e, by what way ſoever it be done, 
doth oblige their ſubjeas. Targuin intimated hispleaſure to his ſon ſu fficiently by 
cattanethorye of the faireſt poppies, without ſpeaking a word 3 and he both 
underfiood himand obeyed him. The ancient or common Law of England dotk 
not conſiſt in ftatutes, but in old cuſtomes, and preſidents grounded upon pra- 
Qice. A cuſtom immemorial uncontrolled is a ſuftcient proofe- of ſoveraigne ap- 
probation : And example is amore compendious way of direQion than precepts. 
To queſtion now whether there was a formal precept for that, whichallthe Chriſtiar 
world hath obeyed ever fince Chriſts time, and ſhall obcy untill Chriſts ſecond com- 
ing, is a ſtrange degree of Folly. 

Secondly, I anſwer , that fo there was a precept, it is not material whether, 
it was written ornot. A Generalls order muſt be obeyed howſoever it be given 
whether by word or writing. Andhe who ſhall diſobey it , and except againl 
it , becauſe it was not given him in writing , if he be called before a councill & 
warre for his contempt, will find his errour. Ihave ſhewed formerly that, our obli- 
gat19F 
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Ftion £0 obey Apoltolical precepts doth not deperid upon the writtung of them, 


but Upon Apoſtolical authority 3 becauſe Chriſt made them his vicegerents in his 
Church. As my F ather ſent me , ſo ſend T you. He who had a certain guide, and 
would not follow him without a note or diretiongn writcing, deſerved to be 
Lftbehind. Mut ato nomine de te narraturFabula. the Lords day was ſolemnized 
by Chriſtains betore the new teſtament was written, , 
Thirdly I anſwer that it is not ſo cleereas ſome would make it, that there is no 
apoltolical precept . recorded in Scripture for tranſterring the moral duties of the 
Ghbath to the Lords day. Firſt wee have a folemne decree of the Apoſtolical 
college in the point , for diſcharging Chriſtans fromthe neceſſary obſervation of the 
Law of Moſes, whoreof the Law of the Sabbath is a part, At. 15. ſecondly for the 
obſervation of the Lords day as a time ſet apart for his ſervice, wee have either a 
recept , or that which cometh very neare it, and ſtrongly implyeth that there was 
ſuch a precept. 1. Cor: 16. 1. 2.Now concerning the colleGion for the Saints as I bave 
given order t0 the Churches of Galatia , even ſodo ye : upon the firſt day of the week let 
every one” of you layiby him in ſtore, as God hath proſpered bim that there he no gatherings 
when T come. I obſerve firlt that this was no bare intimation of the Apoſtles defire, 
butana& ofApoſtolical authority,or an expreſs ordinance or command. As Thave 
given order to the Churches ofGalatia , cven ſo do ye. Secondly that this was no pe- 
culiar ordinances for the Churches of Corinth, but for the Churches of Gzlaria 
alſo: And from the parity of reaſon it may be juſtly preſumed , that it was for all 
other Churches where ſuch collections were to bemade. _ Thirdly that the received 
cultome and practice of the Church was then , about twenty yeares after the paſſion 
of Chriſt for Chriſtians to aſſemble themſelves together conſtantly upon the firſt day 
of the week , if it had not beene tor this reaſon, that is thepublick aſſembly of all 
who were intereſſed in this affaireat that time, and the agrecableneſs of ſuch a 
pious and charitable worke with the other duties of the Lords day the firſt day of 
the ſucceeding week had been a moſt improper day for all Chriſtians to caſt up their 
accompts of the torepalt week,and to proportion their weekly charity to their week- 
ly gaines ( as the Text requireth. As God had proſpered him ) after the week was en- 
ded and the weekly Feſtival -was paſt. Now ſuch Aſſemblies could have no other 
und butthe Reſurrection of Chriſt upon that day, and the ſanQification of that 
| n—_— publick ſervice of God. That this was the common pradtice then, and 
this the end of their aſſembling, is evident both from other Texts of Holy Scripture 
and from the perpetual cuſtome of the univerſal -, Church. Fourthly we obſerve 
hence, thatthe collection forthe ſaints isa proper worke of a Feſtival , and a part 
of that duty which wee owe to Chriſt upon the Lords day. Jn as much at ye have Aol: 2, 
done it unto one of theſe little ones , ye have done it unto me. whercupon the fame 
Apoſtle groundeth hisexhortation. To do good and communicate forget not; for with 
ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed, Heb: 13.16. And that it was ſo eſteemed in the 
primitive times, Tuſtin Martyr is aluculent witteneſs, who ho Fu theſe collections de pleciet: ct 


or oblations to be a Lords day dutie, And St, Cyprian , who Taxeth the omillion elee moſ : 
ofthis duty , upon that day , as a fault, doeſt thou being rich belive that thou corboaam 
celebrateſt the Lords day rightly , who never regardeſtthe poore mans Box's. 

From all which obſervations I concludthat though the Text do not expreſſly 
command that the firſt day of the week ſhould be obſerved as the Chriſtians weekly 
Feſtival , neither can it be inferred from theſe words in adivided ſenſe, yet if we 
take them in a compounded ſenſe with reſpect tothe uniforme. praQice of the pri- 
mitive Church , then and ever ſince, they do plainly proye that the firſt day of the 
week was the weekly Feſtival of Chriſtians at that time and do ſtrongly implicor 
rather ſuppoſe , that hefore this Apoſtolical ordinance there was another antcce- 
dancous precept for the obſervation of the Lords day 2ccording tothe Judicious 
determination of Biſhop I/hite in his treatiſe of the Sabbath, It is not ncceſſary to 
demonſtrate out of Scripture that the Apoſtles ordeincd the Sunday a weekly Holy pag © 192, 
day &c : For it could not poſſibly have come to paſſe, that all and cvery Apoſtoli= 
lical Church throughout the univerſal world ſhould fo early and in the begining of 
their plantation have conſented together to make the Sunday a weekly Feſtival, un- 
kſſe they had been directed thus by their firſt Founders,the Holy Apoſtles them- 
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ſelves :And ſo he concludeth cut ct St, Axftin. That it is moji rightly believed i 
haye been delivered by Apoſtolical authority, If it was delivered ; not Only by 


paſtoral , but by Apoſtolical authority , that is by Apoſtles , as Apoſilcs 3 ther 


is no _reaſonto doubt of the divine right of it. I conclude that it is evident that 
the Lords day was an Apoltolical ordinance , and that it is very probable that the 
Apoſtles were directed perſonally by Chrift to do what they did » both about the 
time and place of his worſhip, and the perſons who were to ſerve him,according tg 
that remarkable place of St, Clement,a contemporary,and very familiar with the Fo 
files,jn his undoubted epilile to the Corinthians,as authentick a Teſtimony as n_. 
produced after thcHoly Scripture. [We ought to do all things in order: which ou 
Lord. commanded to be performed at fet ſeaſons, both oblations and Liturgies 
and commanded them not to be done raſhly or diſorderly.» ce uiruc agg $ ©, 


But at appointed, ſeaſons and hours, And where and by whom he would have 


them performed , he himſelte hath determined by his ſoveraign will, that a! 
Clem: Ep: 1, things being done holily , and according to his good pleaſure, might be agreeable 
corinth to his will : They therefore who make their oblations at the appointed times az 
Oxon. an: acceptable and bleſſed, who following the commandements of the Lord doin no 
1633, wiſe tranſsgreſſe, ] If Chrift himſelf did preſcribe rules both for the times and pla 
ces, when and where divine offices wereto be performed , and the perſonsby 
whom , as St. Clementaffirmeth with great confidence , there is little doubt tohe 
made , but the Lords day was his own ordination. And ſo | have done with the 
fixlt, queſtion , by what, and ' whoſe authority the Lords day is obſerved in the 
Church, Y 
The ſecond queſtion is, when Sunday began to be obſerved as the weekly Feſtival 


_ — of Chriſtians, to * which I anſwer by degrees. Firſt that it was kept Holy by all 
hen = Chriſtians throughout the univerſalChurch immediatly after the age ofthe Apoliles, 
_ 3 for which wehave almoſt as many witneſſes,as there are writers of thoſe ages, whereof 
egau fl ſome were ſucceſſours of the Apoſtles , and ſome were their contemporaries : as $t. 
to be obſer. Clement, St. Ignatius , Melits who wrote a book of the Lords day, Dionyfus of 
ved Corinth , Fuſtin Martyr , Tertullian , Origen , &c. This trueth is undeniable, and 


{o generally confeſſed that I forbeare to ſet downe any Teſtimonies about it, This 
was one of the grounds of that great miftake and calumny which the Heathens caſt 
upon the primitive Chriſtians , that they adored the Sun , becauſe they prayed to- 
wards the caſt, and kept Sunday as a weekly Feſtival. 

The heathens might well ſcoffe at our Sunday devotions, but no Chriſtians did 
ever diſlike , or diſeſteeme them ; not the Ebionites themſelves , who thought the 
Law of the Sabbath continued till in force , miuch leſs Clemens Alexandrinus ot 
Origen. Thoſe two Fathers did not at all diſlike the folemniſation of Sunday , that 
; was farre from them; but they diſliked the Indevotion of thire hearers upon other 
Orig : . daysinthe week. Tell me you that meetat the Church onely upon Feſtivaldayes 
( the Emphaſis lies jn the word only ) are not other days Feltival daycs ? are they 
not the Lords days ? The very truth is they were not well pleaſed that their audi- 
torsin Alexandriadid not repairc as frequently to their daily Sermons , as they 

defired , or as they did to Sunday Aſſemblies 
My ſecond concluſion is that Sunday was obſerved by Chriſtians as a weekly Holy 
day , in the dayes of the Apoſtles themſelves, and by the Apoſtles themſelves, 
whence St. Tohn calleth it the Lords day, as by an uſuall and well known name 
Rev: 1. 10. either becauſe the Lord was the author, or the Lord was the obje& of 
Sunday devotions 3and fo the Catholick Church hath evermore underltood that 
place. I am not ignorant how ſome would have the Lords day to ſignify the day 
R of Judgment, but moſt improperly and without any reaſonable ground. Was the 
day of Judgment a fit time for the revelation of things that muſt ſhortly come to 
paſs? what have the Seven Golden Candleſticks, and Seven Starres, and Seven 
Epiſtles to do with the day of Judgmeut? others by the Lords day would under- 
ſtand , notthe weekly, but the anniverſary day of Chriſts reſurrection , or Eaſter 
day, which according to the Jewiſh manner of obſerving that Feaſt( which St, Toby 
followed) might fall upon any day of the week, Though it were ſuppoſed,yea 49” 
mitted, that St. John did tolerate the obſervation of Eaſter according to the = 
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7 downe in the Moſaical Law,or it may be obſerved it ſo himſelf at Epheſus in a 
congregation of converted Jews , tocomplic with the diſpenſation ofthe Apoltles 
made upon prudential rcalons, the better to gaine the Jews to Chriſt, or to re- 
teine them in the Chriltian Religion , and to make a dilttintion between Jewiſh 
rites, whereof. God had been the author, and heatheniſh rites , whereof the 
Devil had becn the Author and laſtly to give the Moſaical Law an honourable 
burial. Yet what reaſon was there to obſerveitafter the [ewiſh manner in Patmos, 
which was the place ot his exile, where in probability there was never a Jew ? how- 
ſever the Common conſent of all Interpreters , and the perpetual practice of the 
Catholick Church in all ages, from St. Johx to St, Iynatins his Schollar, and (6 
downward untill this day, to give the name of the Lords day to Sunday , and to 
no other Feſtival of the Church weekly or annually , do ſufficiently afſure us , what 
& John did underſtand by the Lords day. But becauſe this queltion concerning, 
' the obſervation of Eaſter ct old did make ſucha noiſeand Hubbub in the world, and 
ſkemeth to commit the Apoſtles together , St. John againſt St. Peter and St. Paul , 
wifthey I ft contraditory Traditions and precepts to their diſciples: And becauſe 
this ſuppoſed tradition of St. Tobu is made an argument toprove that the Lords day 
was nt inſtituted by Chritt or his Apoſtles, I will indeavour toſhew that this diffi- 
rence was, as moſt differences prove to be, when they are examined to the bottome, 
of no great concernment in Theology , but a point of prudenqg*and diſ- 
cretion only. | 
Wee find a Quettion ſtarted by ſome phariſaically affeted Chriſtians , whether it 
was ncedful for the Gentiles to be circumciſed , and to obſerve the Moſaical Law, 
AQ: 15. 5- Under the Moſaical Law both the Law of the Sabbath, and the 
Law of the paſſeover were comprehended, To decide this doubt , the Apoſtles and 
elders of the Church aſſembled in council , wherein they freed and diſcharged the 
Gentiles from all neceſſary obedienceto the Law of Moſes. But as for the Jewes , 
though they declared the Law to be, A Burthen , whichneither we nor our Fathers 
were able to beare , and that both we and they muſt expe ſalvation , not from our 
obedience to the Moſaical Law, but through the grace of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, AG. 
I5. v. 10.11, Yet they did not forbid the Jewes all complyance with the Law of Moſes, 
nay rather out of prudential and Charitable conſiderations they both adviſed them 
to it , and by their own cxample incouraged them in it, AG. 21. 20. Thou ſeeſt 
Brother how many thouſands of Fews there are which believe , and they are zealous of 
the Law , and they are informe1 of thee , that thou teacheſt all the Fews which are among 
the Gentiles to forſake Moſes &rc. Therefore they exhort him to purify himſelfe , ad- 
ding, that Touching the gentiles which believe they had written and concludeth that they 
' ould obſerve no ſuch thing, Thence it was that St. Paulcauſed Timothy , whole 
Mother was a Jewels to be circumciſed AR. 16. 3. to give fatisfaQion to the Jews: 
This prudent indulgence, and charitable condeſcention of the Apoſtles to the Jewes, 
the better to reteine thoſe in the Chriſtian Religion , who were converted , and to 
facilitate the converſion of thoſe who were unconverted, was the true :i and 
the only reaſon of the obſervation of Saturday as a weekly Feſtival in the primitive 
Church , for ſome ages,after the Law of the Sabbath ( as to the legal obligation-of 
it ) was utterly abrogated, Eſpecially in the Eaſierne Church, where the Jews were 
diſperſed all over in the moſt noted places. But in moſt parts. of the Weſterne 
Church,where Afſemblies of Jewiſh converts were very rare, Saturday was obſerved 
nther as a weekly Fatt thana Feſtival, This was the true reaſon ,and the only reaſon 
of the obſervation of Eaſter in ſome Aſtatick Churches according to the Jewiſh 
Accompt: And likewiſe why Eaſter was never obſerved accordingto the Jewiſh 
aceount in the Weſterne Church , where there were no ſuch conſiderable numher of 
Jews or Jewiſh converts in thoſe dayes. Yet neither did this Apoſtolical Indul- 
gence extend at all cither to the diminution of the Feſtival ſolemnity of Sunday, in 
any Churches Eaſterne or Weſterne, nor produce any ſuch irregular Keeping of 
Exfter in the Weſterne Church, where though the. Britannick Churehes did not ob- 
ſerve it uniformly with the Roman upon the ſame Sunday , by reaſon of their dit- 
ferent computation , yet they alwayes kept it upon a Sunday , and yet derived their 
manner of keeping it from the exampleof St. Toby, 
Rrrxex 2 Neither 
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Neither did this Apoliolical diſpenſation extend to the Introduceing cf at 
Jewiſh rites , which were oppoſite to the. truth of Chiiſtian Religion. They had 
no paſchal Lamb at Eaſter, they had no Jewiſh ſacrifices upon Saturday as they yſe4 
to have in the Temple upon their Sabbath, which had derogated too much from 
thetrue Paſchal Lambe that takethaway the finns of the world, and from the all (@f. 
ficient Sacrifice of the Croſs. 

Thus we ſce upon how ſmall grounds ,that great controverſy about Eaſter was 
founded , That St Jobn might well be the Author of the Revelation , and yet his 
| Lords day | be Sunday. A general precept and a particular diſpenſation, mad: 
by the ſame authority that gave the Law , are not contradiQory one to the other 
nor inconſiſtent one with another. The Law of circumiſion upon the eighth day 
preciſely, was neither abrogated nor invalidated by the neceſſary delay of circum. 
cilion in the wilderneſſe for many yeares together : much leſs were the obſervation 
of Saturday for a time in many Churches , and the keeping of the anniverſary Fea 
of Ealterin ſome Churches of the Eaſt at the Jewiſh times , but after the Chriſtian 
manner,in conſiſtent with,or contradictory to the more regular and more Chriſtian 
praQiſe of the Catholick Church z whilſt neither the one nor the other were ſought, 
to be obtruded as neceſſary upon Chriſtians. And this was the reaſon why Poj. 
carpus and thoſe other Eaſterne Biſhops who kept the Feaſt of Eaſter at the ſame time 
with the Jewes , were not condemned as Hereticks or Schiſmatieks by the Church, 
becauſe they did not maintain their own cuſtome to be of univerſal necetlity,nor cog- 
demne the cuſtomes of other Chriſtians. And yet the @warto decimans , who ob- 
ſerved the fame cuſtom that Pholycarpus andPolyerates did, were juſtly condemned 
as Hereticks and ſchiſmaticks by the Church, becauſe they mainteined that their 
cuſtome was univerſally neceſſary, and would have impoſed it upon all other 
Chriſtians. 

This is the firſt eime that we meet with the name of Lords day , but we find the 
thing more early ,as in the place formerly cited, 1. Cor: 16. 2. pon the firſt day 
of the week, let every one of you lay by him in ſtore as God hath proſpered him, that there 
be no gatherings when T come. In which words we find two acts required. The 
firſt is the private a& of every Chriſtian, which no man can take cognizance of but 
himſelfe , that is to liquidate his cleerc weekly gaines, and lay by a proportion of 
it for charitable uſes treely of his own accord: ee; i«vrs 73m The other at is publick 
to depolite his bounty or charity in the common Treaſury of the Church, which 
followeth in the next word Sgeve/te; treaſuring, or ſtoreing up, that is in the com- 
mon treaſury of the Church. That this is the right ſenſe appeareth by the laſt words. 
That there be no gathering when I come. It every particular Chriſtian had deteined his 
oblation in his own hands, there muſt of necefhity have been a new gathering, But 
whatſoever the Apoſtle propoſed to himſelf, it is likely ſome of them proved back- 
ward enough. For which reaſon he ſent an expreſlſe to them to ſee that , their 

bounty-was made up aforchand 2. Cor. 9. 5. 1 ſhall need to add nothing to what Ihave 
faid before upon this Text,but only the judgment of a learned Biſhop who cannot 
be accuſed of being a Sabbatarian. [ Although this Text of St. Pale maketh not 
expreſs; mention of Church Aſſemblies on this day,yet becauſe it was the cuſtome 0 
Chriſtians, and likewiſe becauſcit is a thing convenient to give Almes npon the 
Church dayes, it cannot well be gainſaid but that in Corinth and Galatia the fill 
day of the week was appointed to be the day for Almes and charitable contribution 
The ſame was alſo the Chriſtians weekly Holy day for their religious Aſſemblies] 
he faith , not condeſcended unto,} but appointed. } 

We find the Apoſtolical practiſe yet more clearly At. 20,7. And npon the firſt 
day of the week, when the diſciples came together to breake bread , Paul preached unto them 
ready 0 depart on the morrow , and continued his ſpeech untill midnight. Sundry old 
bookes read »it , when we were come together , intimating that St. Luke himſelf 
was preſent and an cyec wittneſs, which Beza takes tobe the truer reading. We have 
ſeen formerly weekly colleQions for the Saints , upon the firſt day of the week, which 
is one branch of the duty of the Lords day. Now we have religious Aﬀemblics, 


and communicating and preaching upon he firſt day of the weck, We find that Chriſt 


roſe again upon the firſt day : we find Sundry of his Apparitions upon therl 
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day. We find the Holy Ghoſt given at ſuch an Aſſembly upon the day of pentecoft 
that was the Firlt day. In all thcfe places the time, that is, the firſt day is em- 
phatically expreſſed. He who would perſwade us that all this happened by chance, 
which happened fo often , let him ſhew us as much for the Second day or the third 
day , orany other day of the week, ſo emphatically expreſſed, without any apparent 
reaſon. 

But they ſay, the words 'sr 57 us rr Caff8erar do fignify ſome one day of the week, 
igdefinitly, both in this and other places. They have an hard province, not only 
to oppoſe the authority of the Church ot England , which tranflateth ic upon the firſt 
biy,but alſo the unanimous conſent of the Fathers, who expound it of the firit day, 
and the very letter ofthe text : we never find theſe words , *#r+# wid 15» Gattdrar 
thoughout the whole Scripure taken indefinitly for ſome one day in the week , nci- 
ther will the particle which is added, ſuffer it to be taken indefinitely: moreover they 
make the Holy Ghoſt to babble ſuperfluouſly 4 if no more ought to be underſtood 
but ſome one day of the week indefinitely, what needed ſo many emphatical! ex- 
picſſions of that which all the world knew before 2 whatſoever is done , muſt be 
done upon ſome day of the week, unleſs they could find out ſome day whichis none 
of the Seven dayes. IF St. Paul had ordeined that colleQions ſhould be made upon 
ſome day of the week indetinitely , what account could he in reaſon have expected 
of his precept,when the Trumpet gave ſuch anuncertein ſound. But itis evident that 
that one day, whereupon Chrilt did rife again was the firſt day, and no other. And 
that one day,whereupon he appeared was the ſame firſt day 3 And ſothroughout 
one day is the firſt day and no other. The reaſonof this denomination is obvious : 
one day by on Hebraiſme ſignifying the firſt day properly , as Gen: 1. 5. The evening 
and the Morning were one day. that is the firſt day, 

It followeth when the «Diſciples came together, not when they were called or ſum- 
moned to come together extraordinarily, It implieth ſtrongly, that the ordinary 
religious aſſemblies of the primitive Chriſtians were upon the firſt day of the week 3 
a5 if one ſhould ſay. At the feaſt of the paſſover when Pilate did releaſe a priſoner 
ts the people. It implicth Pilats cuſtome of releaſing a priſoner to the People 
every Paſſover. 

To breake bread. 1 know that breaking ofbread in Holy Scripture often ſignifyeth 
temporal refeQion; but in this place and ſundry others it fignifieth evidently diftri- 
bution of the Holy Sacrament , and the context will not beare any othey ſenſe as 
1, Cor : 19. 16, The bread, which we break, is it not the communion of the Body of Chrift 
And AR. 2. 42. They continued ſtedfaſtly , in the- apoſtles dofirine and fellowſhip 
and breaking of Bread and prayers. Where prayer and dodrine are joyned with 
breaking, of bread , what can be underſtood but the Holy Excharift . It had been a. 
very mean commendation of the primitive Chriſtians, to have ſaid that they 
prelevered ſtedfaſily in cating and drinking,or at their temporal RefeRions. And {o 
in this place not only the authority of the Church. of England , and the conſent of 
antiquity , but even evidence of reaſon doth evince, that it muſt be ſo underſtood. 
When was this meeting ? upon a Sundayzaday confeſſedly dedicated to the publick 
ſervice of God in the j ayes of the Apoſtles, Who were they that did meet ? a ſcle» 
&ed company of particular Friends? no, but the diſciples, in general. How was 
this breaking of bread accompanicd ? with a long Sermon, A fitter companion for 
a $acrament than for a Feaſt, The caſe is ſo plain, that it requireth no long 
debate. They may as well tell us,that when Extychus fell from the window , he 
did but drop downe from the Table, as that this breaking of bread was no more 
than an ordinary Repaſt. To fit ina window might be a convenient poſture for 
an hearcr at a long ſermon, but no convenient poſture for a gueſt, or for a waiter at 
a feaſt, Yet ill I deny not that there might be a civil refe&tion.But I would not have 
the civill refe&ion to exclude both ſermon and Sacrament, which did accord well 
together in thoſe dayes. 

Laſtly ſome would perſuade us that St. PauPs Sermon was nothing elſe but ſome 
occaſional diſcourſe as they fate at meat, whereinthey do once more deſert our 
authoriſed tranſlation , which Rtileth it preaching. And in the contents of the 
chapter ,breaking, of bread is expounded to be the celebration of the Lords Supper.If 


the 
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—— thepulpit be an eſſential ofa ſermon, it may be ir was no Sermon. But certeinly 7 
was a Theological diſcourſe fit for fo great a paſtor upon an Holy day to ſuch 2n 
Aſſemblic , of which number St. Luke maketh himſelt tohave been one verſ- 5. 6 
13. If it had not been a matter of Importance , St Paxl would not have continued 
his diſcourſe untill midnight. St. Paxle”s departure the next morning was a 00d 
reaſon of the prolonging of his diſcourſe, but was no reafon at all of the chojce 
of the firſt day, That procceded ſolely from the cuſtome of the church to aſſenhy, 
upon that day. | 

Todrawnearer yet to theſpting's hcad, or the ſource of the Lords day. JI» 

ſecond chapterof the Ads of the Apoſtles the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt is deſcribed 
And when the day of Pentecoft was fuly eome,they were all with one accord in one Place 
That the day of Pentecoſt fell that year upon a Sunday is undeniable, becauſe the 
Reſurre&ion of Chriſt was upon a Sunday : And Pentecoſt was the fifticth day from 
the Reſurre&ion. Occiditar Agnus , celebratur paſcha &c: the paſchal Lamb wx 
ſlaine, the paſſeover was celebrated, and fifty dayes after the Law was give 
written by the Finger of God, The true paſchal Lamb was flaine, thetrue page 
over was celebrated,and fifty dayesafter the Holy Ghoſt was given , which wx 
the finger ot God. They were all , what all ? All the Apoſtles : no all the diſciples, 
allthoſe hundred and twenty, whereof we reade A : 1. 15. So much the A 
logy of St Peter, as the ſpeaker for the Apoſtolical college doth teſti, 
Ac : 2. 14. diſtinguiſhing the perſons inſpired from* the Apoſtles Theſe ur; 
not dranken, as yee ſuppoſe. ſomuch the Propheſy of Toel' doth infinuat 
under the notion. of Sons and daughters, and ſervants and handmaids, $ 
much St. Chryſoſtome ſaith expreſly upon the ſame Text. In one place,what plate 
even Cenaculum Sionis, That upper Room upon the Top of mount Sion , where 
Chriſt kept hislaſt paſſover , inſtituted the Lords Supper , appeared to his Diſciples 
the door being ſhut , ordeined his Appoſtles , wherein Matthias was choſen, where. 
in the Holy Ghoſt deſcended inthe likeneſſe of cloven tongues of firczcloven tonotc 
diſcretion : of Fire ,.'to expreſs devotion. Wherein the order of Deacons was inſti- 
tuted, wherein the councils'of the Apoſtles at Feruſalem were celebrated. That 
place which was ſhaken miraculouſly upon the praiers of the Church, as an un. 
doubted teſtimonie of Gods preſence . That place which was the firſt Chriſtian 
Church upon Earth. 

So here we have another ſolemne aſſembly of Chriſtians upon the Lordsday , 
or the firſt day of the week,in a place conſecrated by Chriſt himſelf for holy ations: 
And that approved and authorifed by the viſible deſcent ofthe Holy Ghoſt;fo as this 
day may truly be faid to be ſacred to the whole Trinity; to God the Father, as the 

' firſt day of the Creation , wherein the moſt noble creatures, the Keavens and the 

' Holy Angells were made, and which preſerveth the memorial of the creation as 
well as the Seventh day, To God the Son whoſe reſurreion upon this day was 
the new creation of the world. ToGod the Holy Ghoſt, who on this day de- 
ſcended viſibly upon the difciples,as if he ſhould proclaime aloud , thathe hallowed 
that day to himſelf. | 

But it is objeQted that all this honour given here to this day , was to the day 
of Pentecoſt , which fell accidentally that year upon the firſt day of the week. 
Firſt,if it were fo, that doth but prove it to have been a double Feſtival, wherein a 
weekly and an annual Feſtival did meet together, in which caſe neither of them 
ought to be robbed of their juſt honour, Secondly the Law of the Jewiſh pentecoſt 
was then utterly abrogated by the death of Chrift , and could challenge no further 
right but anhonourable interrement. If the Chriflian Feſtival of Eaſter ought from 
thence forward to have been generally kept upon Sunday , in memory oft Chriſt 
ReſurreQion, according to the cultome of the Cacholick Church except only in 
caſe of Apoſtolical diſpenſation for prudential reaſons, then the feaſt of Pentecoſ 
ought alſo thenceforward to be obſerved upon Sunday. And then all this honour 
willfall,not accidentally but originally upon Sunday, as the day of Chriſts Reſurre- 
&ion. Thirdly no contingence can derogate from the preſcience and diſ>oſition 
of All-mightie God , who aQteth all that is good, permitteth all that isevill, and 
diſpoſeth all things , both good and evil, Nothing could be more AR 

than 
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than the ſale of Joſeph into Agypt, and the meanes of his advancement there, yet 
the whole ſucceſs and ſeriesot it was ordered by the providence of God. 

That the true Pachal Lamb ſhould be flaine that very day» and that very houre, 
when the Jews kept their paſſover , and that both Exfter. and - Pentecoſt ſhould 
fll out that yeare upon a Sunday,the day ofChriſts Reſurre&ion,might have much of 
contingency in it,yet the whole affaire might be fo ordered by the providence of God 
for the honour of Chriſt. The rarer that it was for Pentecoſt totallupon a ſunday, 
themore honour it. was to the Lords day,that it ſhould fall out fo juſt then, and 
z0co ſoulesbe converted by the firſt Chriſtian Sermon upon that day. It is as eaſy 
to imagine that a Printers box of Letters ſhould drop oneby one into their diftin&t 
laces, or that a ſhip at ſea ſhould ſtcere it ſelt againſt windand Tide in the midſt 
of rocks and ſands into the Harbour without a Pilot, as that all thoſe inteſtine 
diſcords between Amugustus , Antbony and young Pompey , of the Eaſt againſt the 
Weſt,the ſea againſt the Land,ſhould all be huſht up ſo on a ſuddaine juſt before the 
birth of the'Prince of peace. And that all the machinations of the Jewes,and the ma» 
lice of theScribes and Phariſces,and the treaſon of Fudaslike fo many poyſons tem- 
pered together bya ſkiltul phyſitian, ſhould produce ſuch a ſaveing remedy for 
mankind , even the ſacrifice of the true paſchal Lamb, in ſuch an admirable order 
juſtat the time of the Jewiſh paſſover , and that the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
fall out upon the day of Pentecoſt, when the Law was given, and that the new 
creation ofthe world by the reſurreRjon of Chriſt , and the new Illumination: of 
the world by the Holy Ghoſt , ſhould fall out both upon the Lords peculiar day , 
which from that very time forward was deſtinated to be the weekly Feſtival ofthe 
Church. And fo that day, which without doubt was the beginning of dayes, and, 

if the old tradition ſaid true , ſhall be the ending of dayes ſhould be conſecrated to 
him , who is, The beginning and the ending , the firſt and the laft. Rev : 1, 8.1 ſay 

it is not imaginable how all this ſhould cometo paſſe in ſuch a divine order, but by 
the ſoveraign overruling providence of God , who can determine the Event with- 
out neceſlitating the agents, who hath predetermined many things to be done with- 
out predetermining the doers of them, where the thing doneis good,and yet the doe- 
ing of it ſinful ; whoſe divine power and wiſdome hath infinite wayes to accompliſh 
his purpoſe without doing violence to the nature of his creatures,whoſe preſci- 
ence is infallible , yet importeth no antecedent , but an hypothetical necefſitic. 
Things are not therefore , becauſe they are fore knowne, but therefor they are fore- 
known , becauſe they ſhall be ,yea ſhall be infallibly in Gods diſpoſition, yetpreſery- / 
ing the natures of free and contingent Agents. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable inſtances which we find in Holy Scripture of hal- 
lowing the Lords day- And theſe ſhew plainly that our Church had good ground xp, of time 
to ſay , that immediatly after the Aſcenſion of Chriſt , Chriſtian people began to ,44 place of 
chuſe them a ſtanding day of the week to come together in, It was immediatly prayer. 
indeed after the Aſcenſion , for we find a prefident within ten compleat dayes : 
neither is the word chuſcing inconſiſtent with that I ay, A man may chuſe that 
which is commanded, Deut. 3U. 19. TI have ſet before you life and death ,bleſſing and 
eurſing , therefore chule Life. And Foſh .24. 15 chuſe this day whom you will ſerve 
Gc: but as for me and my houſe , we will ſerve the Lord, 

But yet we do not want ſome conſpicuous markes to guide us higher,or at leaſt to 
intimate thus much unto us,even before the Aſcenſion of Chriſt , as his riſcing 
apaine from the dead vpon this day, and his vouchſafing as upon this day to make 
his principal apparitions to his Apoſtles in their Oratory , or houſe of prayer, 
whileſt they were ſecretly aſſembled for feare of the Fewes. As. John : 20.19, when 
he ordeined his Apoltles. And. Jo: 20, 16. when he rooted Infidelity out of the 
hearts oF his Diſciplesz both times upon the Lurds day , both times in their houſe of 
Prayer, bath times when they were ſecretly aſſembled. There is ſomethieg in all 
this. Itdeſerveth to be obſerved how all the Evangeliſts Mathew, Marke Luke and 
Jobn do punctually and Emphatically name the firſt dayof the week , as if the 
Holy Ghoſt ſeemed to be delighted with this circumſtance of the time or day which 
was deſigned for his own ſervice, We do not find the like mention of any 


other day of the weck,cxcept the Sabbath, whilſt it continucd the Lords holy day. St. 
Mathers 
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—Maibew telleth us that npbn the very ines | of the firſt day &f the week the two 
i 


Maries had the earty news of Chrilts refurreRion, firſt from an Angel, then from 
himdelf Math: 28.'41; St. Mark telleth us both of his reſurreQion early the fir 
day'f the week;* Mar: 16: 9. and of his Early Apparition to the women , particular 
tv Mary Magd :* upon the ſame*firft day of the week, and after tothe two diſciples 
travaling to Emaus. And laſtly to the Eleven Apoſtles upon the ſelfe ſame day. The 
very-lameis rclated by St. Lake with the ſame circumſtances of the firft day of the 
week,, St. John Balketh thiscircumſianceno more then the reſt, Jo : 20. 1, the 
Hay of the week, cometh "Mary Magd: And v. 19.The ſame day atEvening being the firft day 
of the week &c. And yet in the fame chapter he proceedeth yet to another Apparitigp 
to the Apoſiles. After eight days ver :26. as after three dayes ſignifycth the third day 
Mat:'$. 31. ſo After eight dayes lignifieth the eight day incluſively in the language 
"of the Scripture. The Evangeliſt might as well have ſaid the next Lords day or the 
next firſt day of the week, It any man ſhall think thatall theſe emphatical expref. 
fions of the firſt day of the week , and of no other day of the week , until they ed 
finally-in adown right Lords day, were altogether without deſigne and fignity ng. 
thing, I muſt crave leave to diſſent from him. 

That which ſome obje& - concerning the two diſciples travailing to Emayi 
maketh nothing againſt what I ſay , becauſe it was the day of the ReſurreGtion, 
or firſt day ofthe week , but much for it. Neither are Chriſtians obliged to ſuch1 
frict reſt upon the Lords day as the: Jewes were upon their Sabbath, much le{ 


' toſuch a Reſt as the Pharifies had introduced ,, who would not allow amanty 
; roaſt an Apple, or pill an oniorr, or kill a flea upon the Sabbath for feare of pro 
' faining it. Works of neceſhty, pictic and Charitie even upon the Sabbath didalls 


waycs carry with thema diſpenſation from heaven , and upon the Lords dayin 
a greater latitude, with leſs cauſe of Scruple, It might be thoſe two Diſciples wett 
imployed by the Church in that * doubtful time to the houſe of Cleophas which waz 
inEmaus: And fo all theſe three favourable requiſites,piety neccllity and charity might 
concurre in that voiage, This we are ſure of,their diſcourſe was ſuch as might well 
become thoſe who were then ſanQifying the Lords day , although they wert 
not yet fully ſatiſfyed that Chriſt was riſen againe , until they received final fatif« 
faction from Chriſt himſeli How ſhould they be fatiſhed then more than the reſt of 
the Apoſtles who eſteemed the words of the women that related it to behut idle 
tales and believed: them not . Luc : 24. 11, 

Moreover we read in the ſame place that Feſws tooke bread and Bleſſed it, and brak 
and gave unto them Luc : 24.30. And that he was known of thoſe two diſciples in 
breaking of bread, 1 thould be loth toconclude from hence for an half communion 


with the Papiſt , becauſe there is no mention in that text of the cup, whereas they 
; themſelves do hold the wine as neceſſary tobe offered as the bread» though not ſo 
neceſſary to be diſtributed as the bread 3 though at other times they change theit 


note, wittenets that of Bellarmine, The bread may be taken away if thecupbe 


| given, Yet this doth not convince me that it was not the ſacrament of the Lords 
| Supper ſynechdochically expreſſed eſpecially ſeeing I find the words to be exaQtly 


the ſame with thoſe of St. Meth : chap: 26. v. 26. And of St. Mar:c. 14. v. 22. 
And of St. Luc : c. 22. v. 19, *at the inſtitution of the Sacrament. And find the fame 
words repeated by St. Paxle upon the ſame occaſion, 1, Cor : 11, 23. Neither 
is this my private opinion, many Fathers and other Eccleſiaſtical writers buth ancient 
and moderne have held the fame. For the preſent I will content my felfe with 
the Teſtimonies of two Fathers. The one is St. Hiereme in his Epitaph of Pa/s 
[ And renewing her journy ſhe came to Nicopolis, which was formerly called Emaur, 
wherethe Lord being known by breaking of bread, did dedicate thehouſe of Cler- 
phas to be aChurch,JThe other is St. Auftin,who haveing ſhewed that the impediment 
which hindered the two Diſciples from knowing of Chriſt , was from Sathan , pro* 


evang. |, 3. ceedeth thus,[ Chriſt gave leave untill the Sacrament of bread,that the unity of his by 
Cs 2 Jo 


| dy being partaked,the impediment of theEnemy might be underſtood to be remo»- 


cd. ] The Sacrament of bread, and the participation of the unity of his body, Ca 
have no other reference but to the holy Exchariſt. I know ſome others affert that 1:1: 
was not the holy Excharift it ſelf, but a figure of it , which to my purpoſe, to he» 
[44KY 
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Fit this was an holy action;proper tor the Lords day, is enough. So in ſtead of an 
front tothe Lords day, we mect with a great honour to-it; but Chriſt himſelfdid 
celebrate cither the holy Excbarift, or at leaſt a Figure of it upon this day, being the 
very day of his Reſurreion, the Firſt Chriſtian Sunday, or Lords day,that ever was, 
when the Sun of Righteouſneſs did arife to enlighten the children of this World: 

Our of what hath been faid ,it doth appear, that the Lords day was celebrated 
from the beginning, that is, from the ReſurreQion of Chriſt, in purſuance of his di- 
redion or example; and that without all doubt there was, cither an Apoſtolical pre- 
cept for it, written or unwritten , or Apoſtolical praQice , equivalent to a precept. 
What concerneth the Apoſtles, is altogether undoabted; what concerneth Chriſt , -is 
piouſly preſumed, that when he appeared to his Apoſtles after his Reſurre&ion, a- 
mong, his other inftructions which he gave them, 3» oy pertaining to the Kingdom 
f God, As 1. 3. he did give them a particular dire@ion tor the obſervation of this 
day, according to the teſtimony of St. Clement, a contemporary of the Apoſtles, for- 
merly cited. Howſoever, here is enough out of the Scripture it ſelf, to prove the 
Divine Right, and the antiquity of the Lords day, And thus much may ſerve for 
the anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, when the Lords day began to be obſerved as a 
weekly Holyday. | 


The third Queſtion is, what. were the grounds of the change of the Sabbath tothe Sed: 12. 
Lords day? Although the Law of Nature doth not preſcribe the ſanRifying of the why the 
Seventh day, or Firſt day, or any other day of the Week in particular, yet the ſanQi- weekly Feſti- 
lying; of them was very agreeable, to what the Law of Nature-doth preſcribe, And val changed 
yet turther, hath a certain majeſty and conformity in it, fit for the Service of Godt as from Satur- 
if we ſhould ſay, our God.is one and the ſame God, therefore we worſhip him atorie day 


nd the ſame time, with one'and the ſame Worſhip, Thoſe Heathens who ſaid*that 
as-variety of Inftraments doth make the beſt Mufick, ſo variety of Worſhip is thoſt ae- 
ceptable to God, did not rightly underſtand or confider, either the all-ſaficidricy 6f 
God, that our devotion can'ald nothing rohims orthe- manifold indigence ofthe-Hu- 
mine nature, which being dayly varioutly exhauſted, muſt daylybe variouſly ſuþplitd; 
Fhe Fewiſh Sabbath having continued ſo many ages in the Church , from the time 
of Moſes until Chrift, now both it, and all other their typical and ceremonial Lawes 
were taken away by Chriſty and dechared to be atterly abrogated by his Confirms 
tus eſt, 54 5s fingſhed, upon the Crofs: In fign whereof , the wal of the Temple did rews 
from rbe top #0 the $ortom, toſhew, that the expreſs Image of thoſe Heavenly Truths , 
which before had been but drawnin dark obſcurecoloursand Figures, was now per- 
ſly expoſed to the Light. Thus much is exprelly affirmed by St. Paul, Eol. 2. 16. 
Lit no man judge you'in meat or drink, or in refpet of an Holy-day, of of the new moog, or 
of the Sabbath dayr}gebich are a ſhadow of things v0 —_— the body izof Chriſt : which 
manifeſt declaration of himſelf againſt the h, with ſome other places , 
did render the Ebjoxites ſo offended with St. Paal, that they did notonly refuſe to ad- 
mit his Writings, but alſo fathered maniteſt 1yes upon himz as'that he was a Gentile 
both by Father and: Mother. That being at Fherſakm., he turned a Fewiſh Proſclyte, 
is hope to haye gained the High Prieft's Daughtzr to Wife, but mifling of his aim;he 
gtew diſcontented; and writ patfionately againftCircumcifion, und the Sabbath, and 
t&Law ofMoſesSo'then theLegal obſervation-of Saturday was eraſed according; toSe, 
Paul, althongh the fifft obſervarion, of it, asaday of gratitude'ts' God , was permit- 
ted long after in the Church, for ivers weighty tezſons. The Law of the Sabbath 
being, abrogated, und the _ thereot being” 'creafed;, after ic had conemliitd' (o 
miny ages in the Qhurth , it-had been ſome difparagemient to-the Chriſtian Church, 
dither to have come ſhore of the Fews im the 'petformance of: moral 'dutics fo God, 
or that every particular perſog/'or congregation #7 ſhould be left to his or their own 
d&Qion of the time of Gods ſolemn Worſhip?, without either 6tder or uniformity. 
And therefore the Firſt day was preſently,  tud almoſt aid ienithediately , upon or 
aſter the Refarreion of Chrilt, 'ſer apart tor ths publick fervice-of God: But why 
the Firſt day, rather than any other Yay of 'the'Week-? This day was the beginhiiris: 
of time, wherein the World began. What day'rttore fit tobe dedicated to God , 
thati'that which was the Firlt fruits of tim? ? The Firſt-borg were defigned as Holy 
wtheLord, When Zachary's tongue was looſtd, 2 Firſt uſe he made of it, 'was 
| Si to 
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to praiſe the Lord. . A Fove principium.” Upon this day the moſt noble creazar; 


were made, the Heaven and the Earth, and the immortal Angels, and the Light 
which God created. 25a mean, between corporeal and incorporcal ſubſtances , that 
the Atheili might ſee every day beforehis face , a reſemblance of the union between 
his ſoul and his body, in: the union of the light with the air. The Firſt day of the 
Greation doth preſerve the memory of the Creation, as well as the day after the Cre. 
ations q {in 42 4 | 

This was the day, which God adorned more than any other , with the manifcl4 
diſpenſations of his gragc, Upon this day, the Iſraelites were ſuppoſed to have Lai- 
red their liberty from their Egyptian Bondage. Upon this day , certainly Mannz 
was tirſ-rained down from Heaven. , Upon this day, Chriſt isfaid to havebeenbor 
for us, and to have been: baptiſed. in. Fordas , and the Star to have appeared to the 
Wiſemen. Upon this. day, Chriſt aroſe again from the dead, and made his moſt fre. 
quent apparitions, to, his Apoliles,until hisaſcenfion, Upon this day, he ſent the Ho 
ly Gholi; and the Primitive Chriſtians had a tradition, that upon this day, his ſecond 
coming to judge both the quick ang,the idead, ſhould be, So both ingratitude and 
diſcretion, that the LoxdAat his coming might find them imployed about his Service 
no day could be fitter for the publickWorſhip of God,than this. Blefledis that ſervam, 
whom bis Lord, when be cometh, ſhall find ſo doing, Math. 24. 46,” But all Authoursdo 
agxce, that the ſpecial ground of the tranſlationyof the day, was the ReſurreGion of 


. .: Chyilt; which was the new creation of- the World. If the memory of the old crea- 
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oy }\ 


: | = tiop, and Gods reſting upon the ſeventh-day,had ſuch an influence upon theFirſt P4- 


triaxchs, that jt ispiouily believed by ſome, that they did freely without any com- 


\., raandrgend, obſerve that day, of reſt, according to the example of God , why ſhould 


Sed: 13. 


nRtChrittians hallow\the 'day:of Chriſts ReſurreQtion, inmemory of mans Redempti- 
on, ox the New Creation, compleated: upon that day by. Chriſt. And {o much for the 
grounds of the Tranflation. 13340199 20 br 1; vitt WIRES 

The Hen aint, whether: the:Lords day may'be changed. by the authority 


. 


Whether the of the Church, tram-the, Firſt day/to another day of the Week? It is generally admit- 
Lords day 


may be 
changed, 


ted, that one-day;hathitio-naturalgrinberent holineſs-in it, more thananother: like- 
wiſe that it was never: yet changed fromiChriſts time until this dayi;:by 'tny Church, 
is generally confeſſed.) Thirdly,that it may be-changed- de fatto ;:jn:FaQ, without 
$60 man candaoubt.. They, who did-not fiick to change their Bible into an Al 
choranyg would neg flick at changing the Lords day. - The-Lords day. is not more 
precjiqus than the Lord himſelf, whoſe day it is, and they who allow- no diſtinQion 
of days, as to rclative holineſs, will-make no ſcruple-at abrogating this Holyday. But 
the queſtion is, whether.che Lords day being taken in ſenſu compoſito;as it is the Lords 
day, with reference to the Precept, qr authoritatize. example of Chriſgor'of lis Apo- 
ſtles, or cither of them; may yet be lawfully changed. | STERN 

.' They who maintain the affirmative. part/that it may.he changed.,. do it fo coldly 
and ſo faintly, that they even teagh-rheiy Readers to doubt of the truth of their aſſes» 
tion, Dui timide rogat, docet negarei:.\\Fotthey ackriowledge, that it were. a temerari- 
os, Or an uncomly.ox unhandſome ac, to make. fuch 4 change, which-implicth, th 
there muſt be ſomething in ſuch a-change, inconſiſtent with, or diſſtntaneous from 
the Principles-of reaſog 07-Religion.. As for my Telf, beſides the odious brand of de+ 
fultorious levity, thold-apon my farmer grounds, that. fuch'a change were not one- 
ly unhandſome and temerarious;butaltogetheranoldwfal, 

My Reaſons ate three: The Fixſt4s taken from the defect of ſuſkeient authority , to 
abrogate that which, hath beenjaſtituted, cither by Chriſt; or by his Apoſtles 3 whe- 
ther it were by expre(s precept, or by authoritativeexdmple.. Every thing ought to 
be looſed by the ſame authority by which it was bouad, or by a ſuperiour Authority. 
Apoſtolical authority at-leaſt did bind the Church to obſerve this day; and” leſs than 
Apoſtolical authority, catinot looſe the:Church. from the obligation-to: obſerve this 
day: I readily acknowledge, that, the; Apoſtles-made ſome local and temporary Or- 
dinances, but thoſe did-never bind without that place for which they were made, nor 
beyond that time for which they were-deſigned. Moreover, ſometimes the reaſonor 
ground of a temporary: Ordinance doth ceaſe; In ſuch caſe, it is not the authority of 


the preſent Church, which abrogateth an Apoſtolical Ordinance, but the Lawenpr 
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reth of it ſelfe when it is become impeditive of greatergood. But the ordinance 
of the Lords day is quite of another nature, Firſt it is an univerſal ordi- 
nance , as appearcth by the univerſal tradition of the whole Chriſtian-world. 
G&condly it is a perpetual ordinance as appeareth by the perpetual obſervation of it 
in all ages without exception. OP. 

A Second reaſon is taken from the ground of thisordinance , that is the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, and all thoſe other graces which he diſpenſed to us upon this day. 
Put all the conſideration which this world can poſhbly afford into the other ſcale, 
and they are not ſufficient to counterballance theſe, Thecreaticn of the world was 
a very ſufficient. ground for the obſervation of the Seventh days Feſtival 
by all mankind, if God had been pleaaſed to injoyne it, So the Redemption , or 
new creation of the world the ReſurreQion of Chriſt is a ſufficient ground to 
Chriſtians for celebrating the Lords day as a memorial thereof, and as the Jewiſh 
Gbbath was to indure as long as the Jewiſh Politic and religion did indure , (© the 
Lords day ought to indure as long as Chriſtian religion , that is untill the Second 
comeing of Chriſt, Until then we are to expet no new Lawes, no new revela- 
tions , no new grounds. And then all temporary Sabbaths and Lords dayes ſhall 
ceaſe, and the Saints ſhall celebrate one perpetual Lords day with Chriſt in 
Heaven. 

The third reaſon may be taken from the perpetuity of the duty of the Lords day 
which ſhall never ccaſe whilelt this world continueth. As the celebrating of the 
Sabbath was to the Jews a figne between God and them , teſtifying that God who 
made heaven and earth was their God , fo the celebration of the Lords day to 
Chriſtiansis a profeſhon , that the Loxd who roſe againe upon that day, and tri- 
umphed over Hell & death and the grave,is their Lord. When the duty of Chriſtians 
to this Lord doth ceaſe, whenthey may lawfuly change him for another Lord, then 
the Lords day may ceaſe, untill then it is immutable, I will conclude this point 
with the words of Athanafins [ He commanded not the obſervation of the Sabbath 
( or Saturday ) to the new creature ( that is to a Chriſtian ) that be mighe acknow- 
ledge a beginning in the Lords day,but nevertheleſs interminable, and that he might 
hold for certeine that the grace of it ſhould never ceaſe.)] 

The laſt queſtion is, what is the right manner of ſanctificing the Lords day , in 
diſcuſling whereof, that we may not be like Blundereres, who do commonly con- 
found refvettive truths with abſolute and neceſſary truths, and if they find ſomething 
in the Lords day , which is of divine right, they conclude preſently that all things 
perteining to the celebration of that day are of divine right. And if they find ſome- 
thing in it , which is of humane right, they conclude that the day it (elfe hath no 
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right, but humane. It is neceflary to diſtinguiſh the rights of the Lords day fying the 


by the Law of nature , by the Evangelical Law , by the poſitive Law of God, and 
by humane Law , either Eccleſiaſtical or civil: for every one of theſe Lawes have 
ſome influence upon the Lords day. 
- Firſt for the Law of nature, that which the Evangelical Law determineth for the 
firſt day,the Law of nature preſcribeth indeterminatly for ſome time 'to be hallowed 
ox ſet apart for the ſervice of God. So he who profancth this day , doth tranſgre(s 
both the Law of theGoſpel and the Law of nature, , 
Secondly the Law of nature requireth that the time ſet apart for the ſervice of God 
be ſufficient for the ſolemn performance thereof , without haſting and hudling 
up, like a dog upon the banks of Niles which lapps and runns at the ſame time. as it 
God Almighty would be content with any thing , cither with a grape or with a 
beane , which was Cains errour. Ante Focum, ft frigus erit, $i miſſts in umbrs. 
But thatthe ſame proportion of time is always neceſſary, or alwayes ſufficient . or 
ought allwayes to be imployed equally inthe ſame office ,I tind nothing in the Law 
of nature. One time aud one condition may require more devotion than another 
and different kinds of deyotion as well as different degrees, as more Prayer, or more 
thankſpiveing,, or more humiliation, or more inſtruction, or more adoration, or more 
ſacraments , accoiding to the various exigences oftimes and places and perſons. 
Thirdly the Law of nature doth diQtate rhat the duties of the Lords day ought 
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eo be perfortned with ſuch gravity , decency , Majeſtic and ſolemnity , as is fit for 
che great God of heaven and carth, 2, Chron: 2. 5. The howſe which T build is great.fut 

reat is our God above all Gods. And agrecably to the condition of the times and «; 4 
Itty of the perſons. Thoſe ornaments which are neceſſary for the ſervice of God in 
a great Cathedral in times of peace and plenty, are not convenient for a rural orato, 
or in times of want and indigence. Wiſdome is juftified of ber Children. Upon this 
conſideration the moſt of our Ceremonies do depend. 

Fourthly the Law of nature doth dictate that at ſometimes, when we arem 
ſenſible of Gods bleſſings, we ought to offer up partof that which he hath given 
usto his own ſervice, or to ſupply the necellities of our brethren for his ſake, as ws 
ſee inthe praQtiſe of Cain and Abelfrom the beginning, I know not how thiscuſtogs 
of free oblations came to be almoſt loſt in our Church, in point of praQtice,fince 1 4 
not remember auy thing material that hath been obſerved againſt it : ſo likewiſe th 
Law of nature doth teach us that God is to be adored : Thow ſhalt worſhipthe Ind 
thy God , and bim only ſhalt thou ſerve. Andto me it ſeemeth very ſirange , thaey 
man may frequent ſome Churches that boaſt of the name of Reformed, and yet hardly 
find any one a&t of adoration in the publick ſervice of God. As it either the 
erroneous adoration of the creatures had frighted us from the neceſſary adorxion 
of the true God, or as it God did not require corporeal Adoration , as well & 
ſpiritual. 

"So from the Law of nature I paſs over to the Evangelical Law, grounded 
the precept or authoritative example, cither of Chriſt our Saviour, or of his Apoſt 
or one or both of them, and ſo received and believed by the Catholick Church, Now 
the main influence , which the Evangelical Law hath upon the Lords day, & 
double, Firftto appoint this day for a weekly Feſtival throughout the Church 
Chriſt , which honour Saturday or the Seventh day had obteined formerly in tht 
Jewiſh Church. Secondly to point out the proper offices and duties of this day, being 
generally and indefinitely con{idered, according to the example or practice of Chrili 
or his Apoſtles, upon the firſt day of the week recorded in Holy Scriptute, 
chat is, Prayersand _— , and ſermons and Sacraments , and workes of 
picty and charity. Thus far as to the appointment of the [day , and the dutiesof it 
in general. The firſt day of the week, orthe Lords day is of Evangelical, that 
is, divine Right. 
But for the circumſtances of the time and place and ceremonies and forms, the 
Gofpel hath ordered little or nothing. Theſe depend upon the Law of naturt 
C which implyeth divine right, as well as the Eccleſiaſtical Law., fo far as the dic 
tates thereof dogoe) And the Ecelefiaſtical Lawes of the Church, and the civil lawes 
of the Commonwealth , which twolaſt fort of Lawes being capable of inlargment 
and contradiGion, of dipenſation and abrogation , may make that a vpon the 
Lords day to be neceſſary or Lawful, or unlawful reſpe&ively , in one time or & 
one place , which is not ſo neceſſary, or lawful , or unlawful reſpeRively in another 
time , or at another place. The beſt ground that a devout Chriſtian can £0 upor, 
to know what the Law ofnature and the Evangelical Law do preſcribe, as nect{ 
fary for the right obſervation of the Lords day, is the praQtice of the primitive ut 
corrupted Church . and the examples of devout and diſcreet Chriſtians. New 
after what manner the primitiveChriſtans did celebrate theLords day, we can not have 
a better wittneſs then Tuſtin Martyr, namely in aſſembling and reading the Holy 
Scriptures , and g—— and hearing and meditating , and praying, and thauk 
iveing, &c : and charitablecolleQionsfor the poor according to every mans Ability, 
which the Biſhop diſtributed to orphans and widdows &c : which place of Fufth 
Martyr may ſerve as an authentick expoſition of St. Pals collcion for the 
Saints. 1. Cor: 16. 1. 
$0 from the Law of nature and the Evangelical Law.I paſſe to the poſitive Lawes 
of God, comprehended in the old Teſtament concerning the Sabbath. But for theſe 
I have declared my f(elfe ſufficiently that they bind no.Chriſtians further than thert 
is2 natural cquitie in them ( which is not their binding but the Law of matvres 
or further than they are authoriſed by the Goſpel, or at moſt beyond the execaplarity 
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of then. That we who arc Chriltians, ſhould not come ſhort of Fews;or any other 
Religion, in performing thoſe moral duties which we awe to God. As tor typical 
nd ceremonial durics, they oblige not Chriſtians at all , being neither impoſed, nor 
intended everto be impoſed upon them. Thus the great quettion of the Sabbath . 
which ſonic have made the ſame uſe of, that the Ivy doth of the Oak, toclimb up by 
ir thernſelves, falleth to the ground, 

Laſtly, for humane Laws, either civil or Eccleſiaſtical , which concern the Lords 
day, fo tar as they do not diſagree with the Evangelical Law,or the Law of Nature, 
they have power to bind the conſciences of Chriſtians, not from themſelves, thac is, 
from humane authority, which hath no power over the conſcience;but in themſcives, 
that is, by virtue of the Law of God, which commandeth every ſoul to be ſubjed to the 
bigher powers, and howſocver the caſe is miſtaken , the moſt of thoſe controverfies 
hich we have about the Lords day, torthe lawfulneſs or unlawfulnefs of this or that 
Labour, or thisor that Recreation, dodepend upon humane Law, which doth vary 
according to the divers exigencics of times and places. There is little to be tound, 
ether in the Law of Nature, or in the Evangelical Law , whereupon to ground the C 
decifion of fach Queſtions. But this is the humour of the times, to ſerve up every pet- 
ty controverſie toa Fundamental point of Religion, whereupon falvation and dam- 
nation doth depend. 

Thus we have ſcen this great controverlie reduced to a very narrow compaſſe. 

That as the right of the day is divine and unchangeable, ſo the manner of ſandifying 
it (excepting fome uncontroverted generalities) is humane and changeable , ſo as no 
change be madeþbut by ſuch asare rightly qualitied to make it; and fo,as inthe change 
nothing be taken away, which is commanded by the Law of Nature, or the Evange- 
ſical Law. And on the other fide,nothingbe introduced whichis forbidden by the 
Law of Nature, or the Evangelical Law. 

And fo you have my judgment of the Sabbath and the Lords day, clearly and di- 
ſtinly, without either affection or animoſity. Neither have I ſeen any thing obje- 
cd againft it, with any colour of reafon , out of the Dodtrine or practice of the Seat: 

Church of Exgland, but only that which is alledged our of our Homily of the time yy 6 Jo 

and place of Prayer to which authority, Ifor my part do readily ſubmit;fo faras Iam 7 w_ 

boand by the 35th. Article of our Charch , The ſecond Tome of Homilies doth contain Mm of 5, x 

podly and healthful Dodrine, and neceſſary for theſe timer, Alchough I cannot ſee how —_ 

this atteſtation, or indefinite aſſertion, dorh either authoriſe or oblige me, or any ge+ ——_— 
nuine Son of the Church of England, to defend every individual expretfion, or miſta- 
ken deduction, which maybe contained in that whole Tome; yetTI have no need to 
make uſe of that advantage. Forin verydeed,the whole Homily being duly weigh- 
&, doth agree wholly and throughout with thoſe concluſions , which I have laid 
down m this Diſcourſe, 

The ends, why the words of this Homily are urged, are two; Firſt, to ſhew that 
the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue, doth oblige all Chriſtians to the obſer- 
vation and ſanQification of the Lords day, not onely equitably or exemplarily , be- 
cabſe Chriſtians ought not tocome ſhort of Fews , in the perforfhance of moral Du- 
ties, (whichſenſe I have already admitted) but tegally and preceptively. The right 
words of theHomily(for they are variouſly cited)are thee. | As concerning the time 
in which Almighty God hath appointed his people to aſſemble together ſolemnly,it 
doth appear by the Fourth Commandment of Godz Remember. faith God, |] that 
thou keep boly the Sabbath day. And alitleafter, inthe ſame Homily, [ Wemuſt be care- 
full to keep the Chriſtian Sabbath day, that is, the Sunday, not onely for that it is 
Gods expreſs Commandment, but alfoto declareour ſelves to be loving children,&c. 
Thus it may plainly appear, that Gods Will and Commandment was to have a 
ſolemn time and ſtanding day in the week, wherein the people ſhall come together. ] 
Theſe Phraſe;, Gods Will, Gods appointment, Gods Commandment, Gods expres 
Commandment, doſcem to imply, not onely an equitable, but a legal obligation. : 

I anſwer let the words implic what they can , and let all be admitted which can 
polhbly be inferred from them , yet,they come as much ſhort of that which ought 
to be proved , as there is diſtance between them and ns in this controverſy, The 
words of the fourth commandementmay be conſidered two waycs either as they arc 
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a part of the Moſaical Law and Jewiſh 'decalogue, and in this ſenſe it is undenizh] 
trac that they are abrogated , at the paſſion ot Chriſt , when he cried. 7: js fing 
ſhed. And according]y that Apoſtolical college did acquit the Chriſtian gentiles for 
ever from all neceſſary rt wo onely to the words of the Fourth Commande. 
mert.but to the whole Molaical Law, Att: 15.24. And in this ſenſe they are now no 
commandement of God to Chriſtians, -Or the words of the fourth Commange. 
ment may be conſidered acccrding to the moral and ſubſtantial part of them, that is 
ſofar as, and no further , than they comprehend within them the expreſs diQateof 
the Law of nature, that ſome time is to be ſet apart , as a time of reſt for the 6. 
l:mne ſervice of God , andin this ſenſe, and fo far, and no further the words of 
the Fourth Commandement are a Law to Chriſtians, The Law of nature com 
hended inthe Fourth commandement Maith,thou ſhale fet a part a time of ſolemne 
relt for the publick ſervice of God, The Evangelical Law faith this time ſhallbe 
on the firſt day-ofthe week aud ſhall be ſpent in ſuch and ſuch holy exerciſe. The juſt 
Lawes of our lawful ſuperiorscivil and Eccleſiaſtical do go yet farther, as tothe place 
and duration of time and manner of ſanQification. He who ſhall negle this duty 
at this time, in this place, after this manner is not only a tranſgreſſor of human 
Law, but of divine Law, of the Evangelical Law and of the Law of naturecon- 
prehendcd in the Fourth Commandement. 

This cleare and manifeſt ſenſe of the words of the Homily is ſet down ex 
in the Homily it ſelfe. Albeit chis (Fourth) Commandement of God doth not bind 
Chriſtian people too ſixcitly to obſerveand keep the utter external Ceremonies of 
the Sabbath day,as it was given to the Jews,as touching the forbearing of work and 
labour ia time of great neccflity , and astouching the preciſe keeping of the ſeventh 
day after the manner of the Jews for we keep now the firſt day, which is the Surs 
day, and make that our Sabbath that is our day of reſt, in honour of our Saviour 
Chrift , who as upon that day roſe from death , conquering the ſame moſt tri- 
amphantly, yet notwithſtanding whatſoever is found in the commandement a 
teining to the Law of nature , as a thing moſt godly , moſt juſt and neecdful forthe 
ſetting forth of Gods glory , it oughe to be reteined and kept of all good- 
Chriſtian people . Here needeth no gloſſe,nothing can be more expreſs than the 
homily it ſeife, that the Fourth commandement doth not bind Chriſtians overfireitly, 
2. not to the external cercemonies of the ſabbath. 3. not as it was given to the Jews. 
4- not as to the rigorous part of it , to forbeare all work. 5. not as to the time, the 
firſt day of the week being juſtly ſubſtituted by Chriſtians for the Seventh. 6, notasto 
the end,ourend is to honour the reſurreRion of Chriſt. 7. and laſtly to ſpeak one for 
all he Fourth commandement obligeth Chriſtians no further than that part ofit 
which appertcineth tothe-Law of nature. who ever yet denyed that it obligeth ſo 
far ? All men acknowledge that the Law of nature is immutable,indiſpenſable 
inabrogable , except a few paradoxical innovators , who underſtand not what the, 
Law of nature is. Thus inthe place of an objeQtion out of the Homily , we have 
found a moſt ſingular firmament of our cauſe. 

The ſecond reaſon why this Homily is cited , is to ſhew that the whole Sabbath 
day of the 24. hours ought to be imployed by Chriſtians in the aQtual ſervice of God 
without any liberty of working, or recreating themſelves, by vertue of this comman- 
dement. The very words alleged are theſe. { even ſo. God hath given cxpreſſe 
charge to all men, that upon the Sabbath day, which is now our Sunday , they 
ſhould ceaſe from all weekly and work-day labour, to the intent that like as God 
himſelſe wrought ſix dayes and reſted the Seventhand bleſſcd and Sarifyed it, and 
conſecrated it to quictneſs and reſt frem Jlabour , even ſo we, as obedicnt people 
ſhould uſe the Sunday Holily , and reſtfrom ccmmon and daily bufreſs, ard allo, 
give our ſelves wholy to heavenly - exerciſes of Gods true religion and ſervice .] 
I] anſwer firſt , that Rill they halt upon the ſame ſore. Chriſtiansare not obliged 
2t all by the Fourth commandement to any duty ,as it is a Moſaica) Law, but as it 
comprehendetha branch of theLaw of natnre in it. Secondly that this Law of na- 
ture doth not extend it ſelfe expreſly to any day, cither natural or artificial, but 
onely to a ſufficient time. Whatſoever is more then this proceedcth either from the 
Evangelical Law, or from hi mane Law. Thirdly I anſwer that this aſſertion which 
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would ground upon the Homuly, is diametrically vppokite to the main {cope ot 
the Homily, which declareth cxpreſly, that the Seventh day, or Sabbath day, of the 
Fourth Commandment, is quite taken away, and another day (that is, the tirlt day |] 

t in the place thereof, That the (tric obligation to the external ceremonies of the 
Ghhath, is quite caſed, and that the rigorous exaGion of a corporal reſt , from all 
neceſſary works, during the whole Lords day*, eſpecially after the ſolemn Offices of 
the day are performed, is likewiſe ceaſed. And it from all works,much more the ex- 
z&ion of a rigorous reſt from lawful recreations, which were ever eſteemed an inte- 
rior part of the Sabbaths reſt, and are no way incompatible with it, but when they 
become immoderate, and hinder the Duties of the day. 

Fourthly, waving all theſe advantages, I anſwer, thagit is one thing [ to give our 
ſelves wholly tothe ſervice of God] which the Homily Iequireth , or rather, which 
theLaw of Nature requires,that when we come to draw water with joy out of the wells 
o ſolvation, Iſa. 12. 3. we ſhould leave all ſordid thoughts all vindictive and vagrant 
deſires behind us, as the Serpent leaves her poiſon in her Den , when ſhe goes to the 
Fountainz andit is another thing , to oblige all Chriſtians to ſpend the whole natu- 
nl day in the ſolemn and aual worſhip of God, which no Law of Nature or Na- 
tions, Divine or Humane, did ever require , and that by virtue of a Fewiſh Law, 
which was long ſince abrogated. The Homily faith nothing to this purpoſe , but 
deſcribing the uttermoſt obligation of the Law of Nature, it concludeth thus, [ And 
therefore by this Commandment (that is, by the moral part of this Commandment, 
which is a branch of the Law of Nature) we ought to have a time, as one day in the 
week, wherein we ought to reſt, yea , from ourlawful and needful works. ] The ex- 
preſs dictate of the Law of Nature is @ ſufficient time, no more; As one day in the 
week, is the Authours inſtance, as conſentaneous tothe Law of Nature , not dicta- 

ted expreſly by the Law of Nature. If the Law of Nature had limited us exprefly 
to one day in the week, it had been improperly ſaid | as one day in the week? by 
way of ſingle and voluntary inſtance. If the Law ot Nature had preſcribed one 
whole natural day, he ſhould have faid , during which, or throughout which we 
ought to reſt, not [ wherein we ought to reſt, It is needleſs to infilt longer: upon 
this ſubjeR, ſeeing the greateſt Champions of the adverſe party do acknowledge,that 
the Law of Nature preſcribeth no ſuch thing as one whole day in the week. - 

Let usſuppoſe, what we may never admit, that this Fewiſh Law , Remember thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day, had becn an univerſal Law given toall mankind , and that 
it had not been abrogated. by the death of Chriſt, yet being an afhrmative precept, it 
binds ſemper, but not ad ſemper, always, but not to the aCtual exerciſe of our deyoti- 
ons at all times, If a man joyn devoutly with the Church in the publick Service of 
God, and tune and prepare himſelf before hand for that one, neceſſary work , and 
watch over himſelf the reſt of the day , that he do nothing unworthy of Gods ſer- 
vant: And Laftly, if hehave an implicite deſire upon all opportunities to advance 
the glory of God, if he cat, and drink, and ſleep, and recyeate himſelf moderately to 
this end, to inable himſelf to ſerve God the better, and ſo do incorporate and inter- 
weave ſuch religious thoughts and cjaculations, amongſt his natural, moral andeven 
ſecular imploiments(fo they be lawful and needful, not ſervile, mercenary or ſordid ) 
he-makes his common aQians to become works'\of piety , and fit exerciſes even for 
Holy days. | ; 

So the Homily and I agree throughout. The Homily denicth not the Lords day 
the name of Sabbath, no moredo 1. The Homily fnds no Law of the Sabbath in 
Gen. 23. no more do I. The Homily finds no ſeventh days Sabbath - befoxe Moſes 
his time, ncither do I. The Homily gives no, power\to the Fourth Commandmear, 
3 it was given to the Fews, to oblige Chriſtians, but otegly asit was, and (o far asit 
was a Law of Nature, the ſame do 1. The Homily make the firſt day of the week 
to ſignific the Lords day, ſo. do I, The Homilymakestheeyd of changing the week- 
ly Feſtival of the- Church, to: have been in honour. of Chriſts Reſurretion, tac like do 
IL Laſily,the Homily derivesthe Lords day down from the akenfion of Chriſt im- 
mediately, the ame do I. . moet 4% 3 

To conclude, he who halloweth the Lords day,-as the weekly.\Feſtival of Chriltt- 


ans, doing ſuch dutics upon it, as Chriſt aud his Apoſtles did, which are retordedfgr 
| our 
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our; imitation, and imitating the example of devout and diſcreet Chrilhans in the 
obſervation ofit; ſuch as lived in all Ages, before theſe controverſies were raiſed, and 
{werving not frotn the juſt Laws of the Church and Commonwealth where he jj 
veth;hath done whatſoever is requiſite to be done by a good Chriſtian upon this day, 
But if any man will fly higher, ve this pattern and thisrule, out of free devotion 
without cither Fewiſh or ſuperſtitious Fancies, or ſeeking to obtrudehis own princi. 
ples or praGtice upon others, as neceſſary to be followed, I do not blame him, hein- 
clincth cothe ſafer extreme. ', 
The Concluſion concerning my Lord Primate. 

Chriſtian Reader, when I firſt handled this controverſie , I knew nothing at all of 
the preſent occaſion of it, ngjther did I dream that any of my Friends were engaged 
init. Since, I find, that my learned and moſt Reverend Metropolitan is concerned 
indirely init, 1 mean the late Lord Primate of Armagh,under whoſe pious and mg 
derate Governrhefit, 1 lived ſundry years a Biſhop it the Province of Viter , while 
the political patt of the care of that Chutch did ly heavy upon my ſhoulders.1 praiſe 
God, we were like the candles in the Levitical Temple , looking one towards ang- 
ther, and all towards the Stemme. We had no contention among us,but who ſhould 
hate contention moſt, and purſue the peace of the Church with ({witteſt paces. And 
if the high-ſoaring counſels of fome ſhort-winged Chriſtians , whoſe eyes regarded 


- nothing but the preſent prey, with the rebellious praQtices of the Iriſo Enemy , tyed to- 


gether like Sampſon's Foxes with Firebrands at their tails, had not thruſt us awzy 
trom the Stern, and chaſed us fromour Sees with Bellong's bloudy whip , we might 
beforethis time, without either perſecution or noiſe, have given a more welcome and 
comfortable account of the Fiſþ Church, than I fear one Age is hkelyto produce,And 
it that pious Prelafe were now living, I verily believe he would allow all, or at leaſt 
not diſapprove any thing which I ſay in this Treatiſe. 

' Very lately, ſince it was finiſhed, Ireceived a Book out of England, called { The 
Judgment of the hte Archbiſhop of Armagh ] Among, other things about the Sabbath, 
and the obſervationof the Lords day, publiſhed out of thePtimate*s own Papers, by 
my aricient Friefd Dean Bernard, out ofa pious intention ( according to thediQutes 

his own reaſon) ro have ſu ſome ſpreading, controverlies, by the 

ſition of my Lord Primate's authority. If had been preſent, 1 ſhould have difſwa- 
ded him from it, out of theſe prudential confiderations. Firſt, ry Lord Primate is 
dead in the honourable eſteem of all honeſt men , both for his Learning and Piety, 
And on the one fide, as it is an uncomely thing tor any man, who reſts unfatisfied 
with what is urgedas his Judgment, to contend with a Perfon of his Emitencyb 
ter his death (which ſhould make Friends wary in publiſhing Poſthumous Works, 
he who is ſecured from taking blows, ought not to give blows.) So on the othet 
fide, ft is an expoſing of his juſtly acquired honour, to the hazard of a diminution. 
We ſee the Church of Rome arc wiſer in their Generation , who do not bring forth 
the Relicks of their moſt eſteemed Saints in a publick proceſſion , to obtain rain, ot 
fair weather, or peace, or the like bleſling, until they ſee a great probability of it, and 
ſome evident propenfion in the Heavens, or in the counſels of men ,” to the granting 
of their deſires. If there had been a moral certainty, that my Lord Pritrare*s autho- 
rity thus delivered, would have proved like the diQates of Pythaymas among his 
Scholars, an infallible means to procure an univerſal ſubmiſſion, Iſhould have appro 
ved - a as prudential, but I find no ſach certainty, tor ſo much as any probabi- 
lity ofit. 4 bf | 
For in the Second place,who will give any great regard to pieces of letters, where 
they cannot view the coherence,nor compare that which is alledged with the Ante- 
cedents and conſequents? Thave kriown an obje&ion urged for a concluſion , and 
that which was ſpoken inthe petſon'bF another; miſtaken for the anthors own judg+ 
ment. But ſuppoſe here were no Fragtnents, but intire Jetters'or difcourſes (as Ido 
not doubt but they are , where they are publiſhed Fot fuch )y:tmen do not uſe to 
weigh their words {6 exaQty in private lerters,-a5 in thoſe treatiſes which they dc- 
ſigne tor the Preſſes: and yet further in private letters which are not intended for 
publick view men take a great/Iiberty to corfplit” with thoſe 3' to whomthey 
write, eſpecially they whoſe natures are averſe from perſonal altercattons, - my 
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Cord Prunate was, where he did not apprehend himiclt to have been much provoked. 
There i5 neither obligation nor diſcretion, for a man alwayes to publiſhhis mind 
in a private letter. | 

Thirely, here are 1iverſe things publiſhed , which Fam confident my Lord Pri- 

mate would not have had publiſhed , as ( to omit thoſe needlefſe exaſperations of 
Dr. Heylin ) that twitch, which is given to the Learned and judicious Biſhop of 
Winchclter, Dr. Andrewes ,{ccond to no man, if he had an equal in his laſt Age, 
"without any great reaſon. Pag 135. And that affront done to Dr. White the 
Reverend Biſhop of Ely. Pag : 98. And that undeſerved check given to M. Mead 
Pag: 78. That the immediate Seventh day, before the Sabbath appointed by God 
upon the fall of manna, was not obſerved as a Sabbath ( as it ought to have been, if 
they obſerved any Sabbaths before that time) is very demonſtrable out of the Holy 
Scripture. 

Fourthly and laſily I hind (everal glances in this book in ſundry places againſt late 
innovations, as if the Biſhops and their parties had brought in ſome great innova- 
tions. In the nameof God what are they ?Is bowing at the name of Jeſusan in- 
novation ? becauſe my Lord Primate , though he did not cenſure it yet withſtood 
the putting of it into the Canons of Ireland . P. 132. A ſtrange innovation indeed, 
which is as ancient asthe goſpel,and fo univerſal that all the Churches of the world, 

| Exft , Weſt, North & South do practice it, except three or four petty Churches of late 
dayes, Neither do thoſe tew oppoſe it,but acknowledge it to be[ a pious civility JThe 
1$th Canon of our Church doth prove it to be noinnovation , which eſtabliſheth 
it upon two great grounds, reaſvun and cuſtome, Or is the innocent name of an 
Altar which all the Primitive Church uſed without any ſcruple, or the placing it at 
the Eft end ofthe quire , or the bowing, towards the Eaſt, when we enter into the 
quire an innovation ? it is Juſt ſuch another innovation for antiquityand univerſality. 
Such an innovation as myLord primate himſelf was bound to obſerve, by the ancient 
Statute of that Cathedral Church in Ireland, whereof he was a mermber , before he 
was citherArchBiſhop or Biſhop,and | believe byhis folemne oath alſo. They who 
accuſe us of innovations may do well tobe ſparing for their own (ſakes, leſt they get 
ſuch an account asis not anſwerable butby the ſword,asAlexander undidthe gordian 
knot, We are no innovators,but they who accuſe us of innovations ,are both innova- 
tours and Veterators. But ſuppoſeing every thing conteined inthis book had been 
the certain and deliberate judgment of my Lord Primate, I fee but three things 
throughout it which have any ſthew of a material difference between him and me in 
this queſtion. The firſt is conteined. p: 78. in a letter to Dr.Twiſſe. [ And theText, 
Gen: 2. 3.( as you well note ) is ſo clear for the ancient inſtitution of the Sabbath , 
and (ſo fully vindicated by Dr. Rives from the exceptions of Gomarws .that I ſee no 
reaſon in the Earth, why any man ſhould make doubt thereof.) Firſt, I apprehend 
theſe words to be at firſt none of my Lord Primate's but Dr. Twiſſe's words ina 
former letter,onely repeated by myLordPrimate and allowed. This appeareth evi- 
' dently by the parentheſis [| As you well note ] which may be referred to the whole 
ſentence , but mult be referred to ſome part of it. Howſoever iftheſe words were 
al my Lord Primates, yet here is no contradition between himand me. He ſeeth 
noreaſon to doubt on the one fide, and others fee no reaſon in the Earth co doubt 
on the other ſide, Neither part define any thing, neither pact: deliver their own 
votes, There is but a dumb ſhew of a contradiction atthe moſt; And though we did 
both declare our ſelves poſitively and contradictorily , yet it is nothing to the 
preſent controverſy about theLords day. If Gen : 2, 3. were a Law for the7. day, 
then, I am certain it is no Law for the firſt day now : whether there be cauſe of 
doubting let the Reader judge, by what I have faid formerly in this Treatiſe upon 
this ſubje&, to which much more might be added,itit were needtu). 

The ſecond and third appearances of difference bet ween my Lod Primate and me 
are conteined inthe clauſe of a letter toMr. Ley. pag: 105 in theſe words| For my 
own part, I never yet doubted, but took it for granted , that as the ſetting offome 
whole day a part for Gods ſolemn worſhip was Furis divini aatur a/js, fo that this ſo- 
lemnday ſhould be one in ſeven, was Furis diviai poſitivi recorded in the fourth 
Commandement, And ſuch a Iu divinum poſitiv4 '15r7 T rgan,//23 Baptiſme and 
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the Lords Supper are eſtabliſhedby, both which ly not in the power of ary mn 
or Any to change or alter ] when the commitlion for knighting many came fouls 


a friend of mine, a commiltlioner, ſhewed me a clauſe in the fiatute with 


brought me with in the compaſſe of the Law , but at the ſame time he hed his 
thumb over an other clauſe, which acquitted me. No man is obliged to anfile 
to ſingle clauſes, when there may be another clauſe concealed, which would explain 
of an{wer that whichis alledged, It is not material whether wedoubt or doubt _ 
but certeinly thereis great cauſe to doubt of the truth of this propofition , that the 
Law of nature doth diate the ſetting out of a whole day to Gods ſolemne ſervice: 
change a whole day into a ſufficient time , and there is no doubt at all. Neither i; 
it material at a!l, what a diſputant taketh for a granted , but what he can prove, 
the defendent will grant. I dare fay no learned adverſary will grant any ſuch thin 

But grant or not grantit, if we diſtinguiſh the law of natureas we ought, and 4 


it is already doncinthis treatiſe,there is no difference atall berween my Lord Primate + 


and me in this point, The law of nature is ſometimes taken properly and lirj&ly 
tor the principles of moral honeſtie, dictated expreſſly to all intelle&ual creatures h 
natural reaſon, and in this ſenſe the ſetting out a ſufficient time for Gods ſolemne ws 
ſhip is Fwris Divininaturalis , a principle of law of nature, but ſo is not the ſetting 


out a whole day for Gods ſolemne worſhip. At other times the Law of nature; 


taken more largely , fo as to comprehend not on)y ſnch expreſs principles of moral 
honeſty as nature diQateth to all intelleQtual creatures, but alſo ſuch concluſions x; 
are conſentanecous and agreeableto thoſe principles. And in this ſenſe itis truc 
that the ſetting apart a whole day for Gods worſhip is Fxris Divini naturalis or dic- 
tated by reaſon to all intellectual creatures, to be agreeable and conſcnteneous to 
the principles of moral honeſty. The Law of nature doth preſcribe that a ſufficient 
time be ſet apart for Gods ſervice z and whatſoever time be ſet apart , more or le, 
ſo it be ſuffcient,it is agreable to this Law , and made in purſuance of it: fothis 
contradiction is vaniſhed, 


The third diffzrence hath leſs ground than the ſecond: for T my {elf do readily 


acknowledge that the ſetting apart one day in ſeven for the folemne worſhip of God 
was Furis divini poſitivi, a branch of divine Law. And that this Law was not 
changeable by man or Angel , which is all that my Lord Primate ſaith, But it was 
both changeable and actually changed by the ſame divine authority that Mit gave 
it : and though it was changed fromone ſeventh day to an other, yet this was not 
by vertue of the fourth Commandement an old Moſaical Law , which fo far as it 
was Moſaical is abrogated, but by vertucofka new - Evangelical Law, as hath 
been declared. 

It js true, that in the frſt convocation after the Earle of Srraffords coming, to the 
Sword in Ireland , the queſtion was calmly debatcd in the houſe of the Biſhops con- 
cerning, the Engliſh and Iriſh Articles, whether -cf them were fitter in point of 
uncontroverted truth, andunity and uniformity , and prudential complyance with 
tender conſciences,to be impoſed upon the Iriſh clergy. This was done, before it 
was once moved in the houſe of the clerks. All which being acted in an other af 
ſembly,might well be unknowne to the Deane, Neither was it firſt propoſed by my 
Lord Primate , but in truth oppoſed by him , and with him joyned Dr. Martin Bi- 
ſhop of Meath , not out of any diſaffection in cither of them to the Engliſh Articles as 
I judge , butoutof love to the Iriſh. The truth or untruth wherect were not fo 
much as queſtioned then , but the authority , whether of them ſhould be ac- 
knowlcdged for the future, to be the Articles of the Church of Ireland, And the pub- 
lick Standard and feale of our Iriſh doctrinc. 

There were no thoughts of two diſtinct ſtandards at that time. And if any Br 
ſhop had been known to have required any man to ſubſcribe to the Iriſh Articles, 
after the Engliſh were received and authoriſed under the great ſcale of Ircland, he 
would ens, eva called to an account for it. 

I donot remember any more but two, that ſpake.in favour of theIriſh Articics 
at that time: If there were any , they were very few, and did it very faintly. As 
for Dr. Bedall Biſhop of Killmore,I did not take him to be ſo much a friend to the Iriſh 
Articles, though he did uſe them , and mult have uſed them at that time m_ the 
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Deane faith he examined Mr. Price in the Iriſh Articles : for then they were in 
force and authority. Then the Engliſh Articles were not yet introduced into Irc- 
and. And atter a ftuil and tree diſcutſion, it was refolved by the very much greater 

of the votes for the Articles of England. It is meer mockery to cry up liberty 
of conſcience , and leave no liberty tor opinions. To teſt in general truths (which 
no party can deny tobe ſufficient to ſalvation ) doth commonly produce unity. But 
the particular determination of unneceſſary controverted points is for the molt part 
inconliſtent with it, and ifit be over ſuddainly preſſed , like ſtrong medicines to a 
body unpreparcd , it often increafeth the malady. As men have more power over 
cheirown ations, than over their own judgments, by ſomuch their practiſes arethe 
more proper objects of Lawes , than their opinions. 

No man can-imagine, that this change could be made without ſome ſort of relu- 
@ation, on the part of ſom.c(very tew) Bithops, who perhaps had had anhand in fra- 

' ming the IriſÞ Articles; rather out of a tender reſentment -of the honour of their 
Church, left another Church ſhould ſeem to give laws to them , than out of an opi- 
gion of the necclhity of thoſe Articles. But concluded it was,and a precedent found 
of an ancient Synod at Caſhel, which decreed the conformity of the Triſþ Church , to 
the cuſtoms of the Church of England: and my Lord Primate himſelfbeing Preſident 
of the Convocation, did ſend for the Prolocutor ef the Houſe ofthe Clerks, and the 
reſt of the Clergy, and declarc tothem the Votesof the Biſhops , and move them to 
aſſent thereunto, which they did accordingly. All which, the Acts and Recordes 
of that Convocation do ſuthciently teſtifie. 

I was the man, who-acquainted the Earl of Strafferd with what the Convocation 
had done, which he thanktully accepted, and readily ratified. Neither do I remem- 
ber, that his Lordſhip had any fturtherhand in the change of the Articles, yet was I 
the onely man imployed from him to the Convocation , and from the Convocation 
to him. _// 

Here wasno ground tor an| aching truth] in my Lord Primate , againſt the Ear] 

_of Strafford, upon this occaſion. Whoſoever vented that malicious flander out of 
Ireland, deſerved a whetſtone for his labour , unleſs he knew more than cither the 
Earl of Strafford himſelf, or any of his Friends ever ſuſpe&ted. But neithcr was the 
Noble Earl fo dull-ſighted, as not to ſee light through a Milſtone, as well as that In- 
former, if there had been an hole in the middeſt of it 3 neither was the good Primate 
of ſuch a vindictive diſpoſition ( vindidive is too low an cxprethon, I might more 
aptly call it Diabolical) as to write diſcontents in Marble , and like another Haman, 
togive bloudy counſel upon private diſgults. I dare fay , it the Reverend DoRour 
to whom this Information was given, had known the Lord Primate, and his dove- 
like ſimplicity, how flow he was to take offence, and how ready to forgive and for- 
get, as well as I did, he would himfelt throw the firſtſtone at that Informer, who, if 
he lived in Ireland, could not chuſe but ſce what mutual and cordial reſpects paſſed 
daily between thoſe two great Perſons, from the firſt day of their acquaintance to 
the laſt. 

On the one fide, witneſs all thoſe conſtant and continual Offices, which my Lord 
Primate did perform with cheerfulneſs to the State of Jreland, during the Earl of 
Strafford's Government, and to the Earl himſelf, in order to the King's ſervice, in 
the Pulpit, in the Parliament, in the Convocation, at the Conncil-Table, in the Star- 
chamber, in the High Commithon. And on the other ſide, witncfs the Regal Viti- 
tation committed to my Lord Primate's Judge of the Faculties , the preferment of 
his Brother-in-law, Mr. Hilton, without any Suit made, for:is ſake, to be a Baron of 
the Exchequer. The naming of himſelf, before all the Peers of the Kingdom, to be 
Godfather to his Child (no ſuch ſmall obligation in Ireland.) The procuring of the 
Kings Warrant for him and his Succeſſours, Archbiſhop of Armagh, to take place of 
the Lord Chancellour of Ireland, for the time being, in confor.1.ity to the Cuſtome of 
England. Andlaſtly, which weigheth more with me than all the reſt , the chuling 
him tobe his Ghoſtly Father, and Spiritual Adviſer, at his Death, and his rectiving 
Abſolution,and the Holy Sacrament of the Body and Bloud of Chriſt from hishands, 
when he had Chaplains of his own inthe City, doth convince me, and all ingenuous 
perſons, that there was no diſſatisfation ofcither party againſt the other. 
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It the honour « a third perſon was not concerned in it deeply, I could add ſome. 
thing more of what paſſed between them two at that time , whilcſt my Lord pri. 
mate was fitting him for Eternity; and like a light in a Watch-Tower, ſhewing hin; 
the dangers which were in themouth of the Harbour, and pointing him out there. 
dy way into the Armsot his Saviour, to evidence to the world the great care of th, 
one, and the great obſervance of the other, and the mutual love of them both; for j 
paſſed not under the Seal of confeſhon, and I had it from my Lord Primate himſelf 

Yet, although I durſt upon the hazard of my own lite , acquit my Lord Primate 
from any ſuch vindiQtive deſign , 2s bath been imputed to him, yet knowing the 
ſweetneſs and facility of his nature, how irkſome all downright contradition wa; 
unto him, and what influence the very name of | Thy friend Benhadad }] had upon 
ſome ot his leſs deliberate ations , 1 cannot exempt him from all ſurpriſe at aj 
times, norconcurring unwittingly to accompliſh the more politick devices of ſuch 
perſons as wanted his fincerity. God had given him more of the innocence of 
thedove, than of the prudence of the ſerpent. And from this ſource his ſevere 
cenſure of Dr. Heylin ,it he was not otherwiſe provoked , fſeemeth to me to haye 
proceeded , in a matter, if I judge aright , not altogether , ſo pertinent to the true 
controverſy about the Lords day. But that was private , and without doubt he 
meant it no further, Men do often take liberty to whiſper an exprethion inthe 
'eare of a private friend , which they would not have cried publickly at the 

Market-crofle, 
How his letter came to be publiſhed tothe world, in private Ihave heard ,and, 
if my intelligence be right, as I ixmly believe it is , the printing of that paſſage hay- 
ned more by the adviſers fault than the publiſhers : howſoever it be , the plaintife 
hath carved out his own reparation over ſeverely , and intimated to the worlda 
more crying crime againſt the innocent Primate than any errour in judgment canpoſ- 
ſibly amount unto 3 And which is no ſmall aggravation of a miſinformation, after 
the deceaſe of the party accuſed , whom , 1 dare fay , all men that know well, will 
readily acquit without any long, time to deliberate upon it ,not only from the crime, 
but from all ſuſpicion of it. I have a requeſt to both the Antagoniſts, that they will 
give over this controverſy,and ſeek for honour by more noble Atchievements or at 
leaſt that whatſoever ſcope or liberty they take tothemſclves one againſt another about 
their other controverted points , they will ſuffer the aſhes of this reverend prelate 
co reſtin eaſe, who was an honour to his native Countrey , An omament 
to the Reformed Church , a conſcionable preacher and an Excmplary patterne 
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Mong the publick Prayers ot the Church of Seotland, in the time of their Perſe 
A cution by the French-men, Printed by Thomas Baſkandine,1575. Having acknow- 
ledged their perjury, and breach of Faith to England, and that God did julily punih 
them by that Nation, for whoſe cauſc they offended, and afterwards being delivercd 
from that bondage, by the help of the Engliſh, they give thanksin theſe words, 


Lord,ſeeing when we by our ownpower were altogether unable to have freed ow 
ſelves from the tyranny of Strangers, and from the bondage of thraledome preten- 


ded againſt us, then of thine eſpecial goodneſs didft move the hearts ef our Neigh- 
borrs, ( of whom we had deſerved no ſuch favour ) to take upon them the common burthen 
with-1s, and for our deliverance, uot oxely 10 fend the lives of many, but alſo to bazardthe 
ſtate and tranquility of their Land and Commonweahkh.Grant untouc,O Lord that with [ach 
reverence we may remember thy beneffts received, that after this , in our default, we never 
enter into hoſtility againſt the Realm and Nation of England: Suffer us never, O Lird, to 
fall to that ingratitude and deteſtable unthank fulneſs, that we ſhall ſeek the death and deſtru- 
ion of thoſe, whom thou baſt made inſtruments to deliver us from the tyranny of mercileſs 
Strangers, 


This ſolemn Confeſſion is now forgotten, without any provocation-on our parts, 


- or the leaſt altcration in ReKgion, they. invade the ohildren of their Deliverers, Shal 


not God ſee it, and require it, 
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2 Sim. 10. 12. Be of good courage, and let us play the men, for our people, and for the Ci- 
ties of our God, and the Lord do that which ſeemeth him good. 


IL unto me. 


. WAL 
2:6 L Oy Te was truly faid by Solomon ,Love is ſtrong as death, Cant, 
ARIES. 6, Gratitide is a branch that ſprings from this root. 
Aa 


FEES It is not 
CS buricd in the grave, but deſcends from the parents upon their poſterity. 
Non diſſecanda ſed diſſuenda eſt amicitia,Friend(hip ought'not to be ſlaſhedin ſunder,but 
tobe unſtitched by degrees. But now what is become of this forgotten vertue? which 
like the Phoenix is much talked of, but ſeldome ſeen. Nothing growes aged ſooner 
than a good turne. Now the world hath taken out a new lefſon,by cancelling the 
obligation to avoid the debt,and by picking ſome feigned quarrel,to rob good deſerts 
oftheir due reward. Thisis now held the more compendious way for degenerous 
ſpirits, to diſingage themſelves. The King, of Ammon did find no ſuch meaſure trom 
David : but the King of Albion findes it from too many treacherous Zibd*s, to whom 
both He and his Father have'-ſhewed other manners of kindneſſes , than Nahaſp 
did to David. : 
Hannun was an Idolater , and more than that, an Ammonite , of whom the Law 
faith , Dewt. 23. 6. Thou ſhalt nor ſeek their peace , nor their proſperity all thy dayesfor 
" ever, Difference in Religion diſoblige no man from civill duties: Faith is tov be kept 
with an Heretick , and offices of humanity are due from a Few to an Ammonite; 

But things well intended are not always rightly conſtrued , Mala mens, malus 
atimus. The Spider will extra poyſon out of the ſweeteſt flowers. A ſore eye will 
be offended with the light of the Sunne, Notwithwithſfahding all Hezekiab's piety, 
Rebſhakeb will not ſtick to ſay that he hath pulled down the Altars of God, Tay 36. 
7. So here , Davids courtelie is traduced, The Princes of Ammon fayto their , 
Lord , Thinke(t thou that David doth honour thy father? bath not David rather ſent his 
ſervants 10 ſearch the City,and to ſpye it out, They ſpake not altogether without reaſon: 
ambaſſadours are often honourable ſpiesz but in this caſe their (ſuſpicion was ground- 
lefſe. You ſee we are not the fhrit Nation , whom needleſſe Jealoufies haveundone, 
or imaginary Feares have plunged into real dangers. Evill Counſellors who infuſe 
malignant notions into the eares of princes ,are like thoſe who poyſon a common 
Fountain , whereof all the City doth drinke. Oa the other fide, Bleſſed is that 
Kingdome, where the Kings friends arc Alexanders friends, where the favourers of 
the Common wealth, are the favourites of the prince ; ſuch may be truly called,the 
Horſemen and Chariots of Iſrael, 2 King. 13. 54. But ſuch were not theſe Princes of 
Ammon. Eyvill counſel in the end proves worſt for them that give it. By ſecking to 
prevent David , they invite him to their own ruine. Thus the will of God 
is fulfilled ,even whiP|t it is ſhunned, Yet theſe evil Counſellors were not in 1nubi- 
bus , in the clouds, the fact was evident. If it were ſufficient to accuſe, who ſhould 
be innocent ? The Wolves in the treaty with the ſheep, , deſired that the Dogs 
might be deſtroyed , as Incendiaries and evill Counſcllors, ( Can youblame them? ) 
that they might range aud worry at their pleaſure. 

The evill Counſellours ſuffered juſtly: But Harun wasnot innocent to take Davids 
ſervants , and ſhave off balfe their beards , and cut off their garments in the middle : That 
5, to ſtrip them of the two principal outward ornaments of a man , natural , 
Hiire, the other artificial, Clothes. IT find four groflſe errours in this paſſage, Firſt, 
againlt the light of nature, to puniſh upon a bare ſuggeltion , without proote or 
dif- 


- _— 


Verſer ” 


Verſe 3. 
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Verſe 5. 


Verſe 6. 


Verſe 6. 


Verſe 8. 


diſcuthon, whexeas.in cxyminal cauſes the proots ought tg be clearer than the gow. 
day-light. Secondly, againſt the Law of nations , to uſe Ambaſſadours in that Lax. 
barous manner , whoſe office is ſacred , and ought alwayes to protec their perſons; 
yet wee w Gods Apmbaſſadours have gften met with the ſame entertainment. 
Thirdly, again(t the xule of. policy , Firſt to diſgrace and provoke.men of parts and 
power, ang then to difnilſe them : which errour coſt the Samnites dear when 
they had the Roman Coniſuls and Legions in their mercy , cooped up at Candinm : 
They did neithey diſmiſſe them honourably , to oblige the Romays , as they were 
firſt adviſcd , nor cut them off every mothers ſonne, to diſable the Romans to re. 
veng ,asthey were adviſed in the ſecond place , but cauſed them , after they had dif. 
armed them , to paſſe diſgracefully under the yoke , and fo diſmiſſed them with re. 
proach , which they revenged ſoone after with the ruinc of the Samnites, F Ourthly 
againſt piety, By the Law, torne garments were proper to Lepers, Levit, 13 ry 
They were forbidden to rownd their beads,or to marre the corners of their beards, = 
19. 27. But the Ammonites thought to put a jeere upon the Jewiſb Religion, even 


| as ſome of Jate have ludibriouſly abuſed thoſe holy Garments, and Bookes , and 


Veſſells, which we uſc in the ſervice of God. The Ammonites found that it wasnot 
good to jeſt with edge tooles : profane Lucian was torn in picces with dogs: and 
the other will find , that God is a ſevere avenger of ſuch impious ſcoffes. 

Davigs care of his ſervants ſhewes , how Governours ought to prote& their In- 
feriour and ſubordinate Miniſters, in the execution of their commands, and to 
preſerve themj from contempt. 

The Ammonites ſee their exrour when it was too late: there is no doubt, but even 
then upon ſubmiſhon David would have remitted the injury; but their conſciences 
told them, the abuſe was too grofſe and publicke to be forgotten, We ſce by daily 
expcrience, that conſcience of guilt, and deſperation of torgiveneſſe, drive men into 
courſes pernicious both to themſelves and cthers. c 

Therefore to ſecure themſelves,the Ammonizes wage 33000. Syrians, but in the diſ- 
poſing of their men,this js worthy of obſervation, that they kept themſelves, near the 
gates,for a ſure retreatzbut theSyriaxs they placed in the open field. It was never held 
to be diſcretion in any Nation, to bring Armies of Forrei gners, whom they could 
not regulate, into their chief ſtrengths and holds: witneſſe the Mammertines in Miſana, 
the Saxons in Britaine. 

But here they met with Joab, an overmatch for them in the art of Ware, as he 
ſhewes by the ordering of his men, verſe 9. By his provident forecaſt, zerſe 11. 
Fear the worſt , and the beſt will alwayes fave itſclfe. And laſtly, by his gallantry 
in my Text , Be of good courage , and let us play the men, for our pe ople-and for the cities 
of our God , and the Lord doe that which ſeemeth him good. 

In which words, I obſerve foure parts: firſt A brave exhortation, Be of good courage. 
Secondly , a magnanimous reſolution , And let us play the men. Thirdly , Ault 
reaſon , For or people and for the cities of our God, Fourthly, A pious ſubmillion , 
And the Lord doe that which ſeemeth bim good, 

It hath been ever the cuſtome of Generalls, before an hazardous Battel , to cheere 
up the hearts of their Soulders in a Pathetical oration, with arguments drawn from 
the approved valour and vertue of themſelves or their anceſtors , from the aſſured 
hope of rich ſpoiles , fromthe juſtice and piety of their cauſe. So God commands, 
Deut.20, So Foab praQtiſeth in my Text, Be of good corrage &c. 

I cannot paſſe in {ilence by rhe brotherly love of Foab and Abiſhai, verſe 11. It the 
Syrians be too ſtrong, for me, thou ſhalt help me , and if the Ammorites be too ltrong 
for thee, I will help thee. As when one foot trippes , the other is ready preſently 
to ſuſtain it. And herein my Text, |; By encouraging one another to play the men: 
Or rather toplay the man, As it is faid of the Children of Iſrael , that they went ou! 
as one man, 1 Sam.11. 7, That is, with one heart, and one ſoule, animated with the 
fame deſire of the publick good. Theleft hand doth not ſtand more in need of tic 
right, thanan army doth of the concord of its Commanders 3 Wherc 1 ice this 
bleſſed ſympathy , I cannot but eccho out that of the Pſalmift, Behold how good and 
Joyfull a thing it is , brethren to dwell together inunity: for there the Lord bath promiſes 


his blefling ,and life for evermore. Pfal. 133. But where men are drawn tintgaction 


as a beare to the ſtake , by force or feare 3 where a !ittle baſe Plunder 1; p1 
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Tre Honour, and Victory; where there is F action, Envy, and Emulation amongſt 
reat Othcers,1t portends Deſtruction, and Dilhpatiorz The God of heaven and earth 
ever bleſſe this Army trom it, And it there be any perſons within the ſound of my 
yoyce , Who arc conſcious to themſelves of ſuch finifter reſpe&s,or of any other im- 
p:diment , which may retard our hopes of an happy Victory , cither by offending 
God , Or diſzbling them to doe the duties of their Places, I do here beſcech them 
by that (ervice which they owe to God, by that allegiance which they owe to His 
Majeſty, by that love which they owe to their native Country: to facrifice them this 
day to the common Cauſe, or at leaſt with the Serpent to depoſite them fo long, till 
this Army returne againe in peace. 

And the onely way to peace is Courage, which yeelds to no chances, is terrified 
with no dangers,Et ab ipſo ductt opes animumque ferro, There cannot be a worſe coun- 
{lor then Feare in time of danger. Peſflimus in dubiixs augur timor, Feare cauſed 
Moſes to ſtagger at Gods Commandement, Exod, 3 11. Feare cauſed Elias to flicfrom 
the womaniſh threatnings of Feſabel, 1 Kin, 19.3. Feare cauſed Peter to deny his 
Maſter. Feare will metamorphoſe a held of Thiſtles into an army of men. Feare will 
cauſe a man to tremble at the ſound of a ſhaken leafe, Lev. 26. 36, As a man ſtanding 
upon. the edge of ſome lofty turret, or precipitious cragge, without any to puſh 
him forward , even by looking downe, is in danger to tumble down head-long, 
throug.a Feare , So degenerous Feare betraies the ſuccours of the ſoule, Therefore 
when Grdeons Army was to give the charge upon the Enemy, he cauſed Proclamati- 
on to be made in the Camp, who ſo is timerous, let bim depart, Tudg, + 3. The reaſon 

is given, Dent. 20. 8, lcalt his example make his fellow ſouldiersto faint, But nothing 

is difficult to Courage. In the land of Canaan there were Giants, to whome the 

Ibaelites being compared did fcem but Graſhoppers, yet ſaid Caleb and Foſhua, 

Feare them not, they are breadfor us, Num. 14.9. Bread whichis caten without any 

labour or difficulty. When Saul was to be inaugurated , King by Samwel, he ſet 

nothing before him but a ſhoulder, 1 Sem. 9, A mean diſh for a Royal cntertain- 

ment 3 ſome have found out a myſtery in it,( they mightbetter call it an allegory, ) 

That as the ſhoulder doth beare up the beaſts ſo the courage and fortitude ofa King, 
doth ſuſtaine the body politicke , ſo toteach Governours how they ought to beare 

the burthen of the Commonwealth. The ancient law of governing the Roman Army, 

was reduced to two heads , Firſt, Non ſequi Secondly , Non fugere. Firſt, not to make 

a raſh hazard without good ground he that loveth danger ſhall periſh in it. Second- 

ly, not to decline danger timerouſly when it offers it (elf, and cowardly to betray 

a good cauſe. Therefore as one ſaid that pronunciation was the firſt, and ſecond, 

and third part of a good Oratour: So may I ſay that coxrage is the firſt , and ſecond, 

and third part of a good commander. lt is a ſlander caſt upon Religon, that it makes 

men Cowards, The feare of God is the beſt armour againſt thetrare of man. Reli- 

gion is the root of Courage, Heb. 11. 33 « By faith our fathers ſubdued Kingdomes, &c « 
waxed valiant in fight , and turned to flight the Armies of aliens. Let* the Heathens 

bragge of their Dects and Curtii, that devoted their lives to death, for the love of 
their country, 

Vicit amor patrie, laudumque immenſa cupide. 

We have our Moſes and'Paxl,that defired to be made Anathemd*s for their brethren 
their Socrates drunke his poiſon cheerfully; Our Cyprian ſaid Amen to the ſentence of 
his own condemnation. Their Scevola burned his hand for miſtaking Porſenna, Wee 
are able to name a catalogue of martyrs,who have kiſſed the take,ſung Hymns in the 
middett of the tire, who have accounted their ſufferings , Palmes their puniſhments, 
triumphs 3 their infamy, glory 3 their Exile , their country their bonds, their crownez 
their priſon, their paradiſe; their deathday, their birthday: So in Coxrage we equall 
them, Tnthegauſe we farre cxcell them 3 this is good courage indeed. Some think to 
expreſſe their courage by roaring &blaſpheming over their cups, by unſeſonable da- 
els and quarrells, by mutining againſt their Commanders, by tyrannifing over their 
inferiours , by trampling under foot all Laws both of God and man : this is ſofarre 
from good courage, thatit is rather an argument of cowardiſe, Trac courage is fear- 
fullto offend God, hath a reverend regard of the Laws , is obedient to ſapzriours, 
courteous to equal, indulgent to inferiours, and evermore, grounded upon 2 gaod 

uuunn cauſe, 
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caule, and accompanied with checrtulneſs and reſolu:ion, that's my next point, 274 
let us play the men. 

Atrange kind of play, but the terrible face of War is ſport to a Martial ard Ou 
perienced mind, As Fob faith of Leviathan, That he efteemeth iron as ftraw , accouny 
darts as ſtubble, and laugheth at the ſhaking of the pear, 2 Sam. 2. 14. Let the Young mex 
ariſe and play before ws, a fatal skirmiſh, where not one ſurvived. Virtueis derives pe 
viro, from a man,(o the Phraſe is uſed, 1 Sam.4.9. O ye Philiſtines be firong , and 
quit your ſelves like men.In the ſame Diale&, David ſpeaketh to Solomon, 1 King, 2,2 
Be thou ſtrong, and ſhew thy ſelf a man, that is, of a maſculine virtue and ſpirit, a man 
not a child, Ve terre cujus Rex eſt puer, woe is that Province where the Governouris 
a child, uncertain, mutable, without reſolution. Epheſc 4 14. That we benceforth 
be no more as children toſſed to and fro, &c, FluQuating men without reſolution , are 
compared to children, who may be drawn any way with a fair word , or an apple. 
Or to ſhips lying, at Hall, toſſed to and fro, ſtill changing poſtures. Secondly , a man, 
not a woman without courage and reſolution. God provides ſtrifly, Dew. 22, x, 
That a man' ſhall not wear a womans garment , much leſs put on womaniſh manner, 
There could be nothing more opprobriouſly objected than this, 

| Vos etenim Juvenes animos geritis muliebres, 

Illaque virgo viri, 

Whence was that bragge of a Lacedemonian woman,that they onely brought forth 
men. Let us play the men. But the chief Emphaſis lies in this word ws, let us play, 
It was Ceſar*'s honour, that his commands to his Souldiers were not Ite, Go ye, but 
Venite, Come, let us go. It was Abimelech's charge to his Army , What ye ſee me &, 
do quickly, Judg, 9. 48. Digna Gideonitarum genere ſententia , aſaying worthy of the 
Son of Gideon, The example of a Leader hath a ſtrong influence upon his Follow- 
ers. Obſerve the words of Uriah, 2 Sam. 11.11. The Ark, and Iſrael, and Judah, a 
bide in tents, and my Lord Joab is encamped in the open Fields , And ſhall T go into mine 
houſe to eat and drink? my Lord Joab, there is his pattern, It was debated among the 
Philoſophers, whether an Army of Lions having an Hart to be their Captain, or an 
Army of Harts having a Lion to be their Captain, were the more conſiderable Army, 
and && was determined, for the Army of Harts, having a Lion to their Governour, 
The great wheel of a Clock ſets all the little wheels on going, In Alexander's time, 
all the Macedonians were Souldiers. In Auguſtus his Reign, all the good wits in 
Rome were Poets. The example of a Leader draws his Followers, as the Loadiione 
draws iron, or the Jett draws chaſe. In a word, a vigilant and a reſolute Comman- 
der, is likea lightin a Watch-tower , to dire& his Company to the ſafe Harbour of 
Victory, But a negligent and cowardly Leader, is like Fires made among the rocks, 
brings his followers the ready way to ruine and deſtruction; Therefore ſaith Foab, 
Let us play the men. 

But what is reſolution without a good cauſe? Foab wanted not that, For ovr people, 
and fer the cities of our God, For our people, that is, our wives, our children, our pa- 
rents, our neighbours, our friends, our native Countrey , 2nd for the cities of our God, 
that is, our Churches, our Religion; So for our people , and for the cities of our God, is 

pro aris & focy, for our altars and forour fires, for our Church and Commonwealth, 
The very Heathens could teach us by the light of nature, that we arc not born onely 
for our ſelves, but partly for our parents, partly for our Countrey. Ulyſſes preferred 
the ſmoake of Tthaca his Native Soil, betore all thoſe pleaſant Regions that he had 
ſcen. 
Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunttos 
Ducit. 

Whether it be by the inſtin& of nature, as beaſ!s Jove their dens, birds their neſts; 
or by civil inſtitution, as having the ſame Laws, the ſame Ceremonies, the ſame Tem- 
ples, the ſame Markets, the ſame Tribunals, It was the prayers of the Elders for 
Boaz, That be might do worthily in Ephratah, and ve famous in Bethlchem, Ruth 4. 11. 
that is, in his native Countrey. It was FEſther*s reſolution for her Countreymen, Jf 1 
periſh, T periſh. And Nehemiah, though for his own particular he was Cup: bearcr to 
a great oo his affeftions are ſtil} che ſame to his Countrey , Why ſhould not my 
countenance be ſad, when the city, the place of. my Fathers Sepulchres lieth waſte , and the 
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gates thereof are burned with fire, N:hem. 2.3. Abrabam that was (o ready to facrt- 
fice his onely Son upon a mcer command, yet when God requireth him to leave his 
native Countrey, he peefſeth it home to him with many reaſons and promiſes, Gen. 
12. 1. Brutus commanded his own Sons to be ſlain before his eyes, for conſpiring 
againlt their Countrey. When Sampſon without any weapon in his hand , ſet upon 
a Lion as though it had been a Kid, Fxdg, 14. 6. the reaſon is intimated in the verſe 
precedent , for the ſateguard of his father and bis mother, There cannot be a juſter' 
War than for defence of our Countrey, It was Twlly's wiſh, that every one in Rome 
had it written upon his Forchead, how he ſtood affeed to the Commonwealth, 1 
think it were a good with tor Exglard at this preſcnt, that we might know who are 
truly zcalous for thetr people, 

The other reaſon is altogether as firong, And for the cities of our God. The Ttali- 
ans give ſundry additions to their chucteſt Cities,as Florence,the Fair, Venice, the Rich, 
Genoua, the Stately, Mzllain, the Great, Rome, the Holy. This is certain, no City in 
the Univerſe can have a more glorious title than this in my Text, to be one of the 
cities of our God, But why are the cities of Iſrael called the cities of God 3 For two 
reaſons , Firlt , becauſe the Lord had a peculiar intcreſt in this Land above all other 
Lands, Levit. 25. 23. The land ſhall not be ſold for ever , for the land is mine , Je are 
ſtrangers and ſojourners with me; Sothe Lord was the true Owner, the Iſraelites were 
bur the uſutructuarics, Secondly, becauſe they were the Church of God , Judah was 
bis San&wary, I{racl bis Dominions, in them he had put his Name. Sol»mon knew the 
true mother from the feigned, by hcr lovetothe child; Soa genuine Son of the Church 
may be diſtinguiſhed trom a counterteit, by his affeQion to the Church, By the rivers 
of Babylon we ſate down and wept, when we remembred thee O Sion, And, Ariſe, 0 
Lord, and have mercy upon Sion, for why, thy ſervants think upon her ſtones, and it pittieth 
them to ſee ber in the duſt. But the Church requires not onely our affe&ions and ſup- 
plications, but our belt endeavours. It is recorded of Theodoſixs that good Empe- 
rour, to his eternal honour, that upon his Death- bed , he was more ſollicitous for the 
cities cf God, that is, the Churchgs, than for himſelf, or his poſterity. And when or- 
dinary endeavours will not ſerve,the ſword is nevermore juſtly drawn than to defend 
Religion: As we read of thoſe Builders of Feruſalem, who laboured with their trow- 
els in the one hand, and their ſwords in the other hand, Neh. 4- 17. But theſe were 
Builders up, not pullers down, whatſoever they did was by the licence , and upon 
the ſpecial warrant of the great King Artaxerxes. not rebelliouſly upon their own 
heads, What a pitiful complaint did Laben make for his Images? twlerunt deos, they 
have taken away my gods; and Mary, for the dead Body of our Saviour , tulerunt Do» 
minum , they have taken away my Lord, Much more have we cauſe to be moved, 
when men go about by force to rob us of our Religion, A private man may law- 
fully keep the poſſethon of his houſe or land, againſt all acts of violence , much more 
may a whole Church hold the poſſeſhion of their Religion. Three ſorts of loſſes 

| principally concern a manz Firſt, in his Eſtate, thatis but chaffe 3 next, in his Body, 
| that is but bran 3 Laſtly, in his Soul, that is the flower, and there is the greateſt loſs '; 
What ſhall it profit a man to win the whole world, and looſe bis ſoul ? We do not read of 
any Wars among the Heathen for Religion, except to puniſh Sacriledge. The rea- 
ſon was partly in their Gods, which were ſociable toadmit fellows, When Tiberius 
made a motion inthe Senate , to have Chriſt admitted into the number of their Gods, 
it was anſwered, that he was impatiens conſortis, not like their Gods , he would admit 
no comparions: And partly in themſelves, many of them were of opinion, that as va- 
riety of Inſtruments makes the ſweeteſt conſort; fo variety of Religions makes the belt 
harmony in the cars of God. - But now ſee how the World is turned, Sacriledpe is 
grown a principal part of Gods Service,(or elſe ſome have but a littlc thare of Religi- 
on, whoyet deſpiſe all others as profane.) Now wva wel faba, a Grape or a Bean, is 
too much for Gods Service, though David was ofa more generous diſpoſition, 2 Sam. 
24.24, Nay, but Iwill ſurely buy it of thee at @ price, neither will Toffer burnt-offerings 
wnto the Lord my Godof that which doth coſt mz nothing. Now the Datics which many 
men pay to the Deity, are nothing but opinions and crotchets, and for theſe they think 
It lawful for private men to mingle Heaven and Earth together, for SabjeR3 to invade 
their Sovereigns Dominions, They who lately cryzd for nothing bat liberty of con- 
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"*T feience, now will obtrude their owne conceits upon ttrangers by the ſword, In this 


caſe , he is no good Chriltian, ro good Common wealths man, no truc Engliſh man 
that will not ſay cheerfully with Foab in my Text, Be of good courage, ard let us fly 
the men, for our people, and for the Cities of our God, Deo duce, ferro comitante, wy 4 
good (word to attend them, and God Almighty to lead then. 

That brings me to my laſt part, And let the Lord doe that which ſeemeth him goed, 
This ſhewes Foobs dependence upon God,and his ſubmiſſion to the will of the Loa 
It he ſce it be good for us to be Conquerers, we ſhall be Conquerers, If not, we 
{hall dic gloriouſly 3 however, Bleſſed be the name of the Lord. Men never proſper 
who deale tco Majeſtically, and willneeds be their own carvers with God, When 
the Huſbandman hath tilled and ſowne his ground, he may r.ot challenge a good 
crop at the hands of God, but expect it of his bounty : Pa! may plant, and Apdy 
water, but (till it is God that gives the encreaſe, We are blind, and know not what is 
truly good for ourſelves. Perieramus nift periiſſemus , faid Themiſtocles to his chil. 
dren. We had peziſhed, it we had not periſhed, that is, in our own opinions, 
Rachell longs and cries for children, and ſhe dies in Child-bed. Therefore the Hez- 


ith a 


' then praycd, O Fupiter, If 1 begge of thee thoſe things which will prove hurtful 


me, withhold them from me. Butthat whichſeemeth good to God, js alwayes 
trucly good, who di{poſeth all things ſweetly, and out of poyſon can extrad ago 


| cordia}. Then let usdoe our duties, and fubmit the fſucceſſe to God. Carking and 


macerating cares dry up the bones, plow up deeprfurrowes in the forchead, make ij 
white almond tree #0 flouriſh before the time, ſhorten the life. Our Saviour bids take 


, notbought , yet Saint Paxl tcllesus, That be that toketh mo eare, is worſe than ax Infidel: 
| Howare theſe reconciled ? Take care for the meanes, that is good 3 Take no care 


for the event, thatis bad.- Tolle quod euwm eſt, Take up thy part, and 1cave Gods part 
to himſelf, Play thow the man, and let God doe that which ſeemeth him good, 

But beſides the dependence, it ſhewes alſo Foabs confidence, let not us be wanting 
to our ſelves, and God will not be wanting to his owne Cauſe. The known juttice 
of the Cauſe is a great incouragement to a Souldier in the day of Battell. This was 
the reaſon of that Roman policy , before they begangny Wars, the Herald or Fecial 
went tO the confines of the enemies Country, and mgde a folemne prayer, Audi Ja- 
piter, and thou Funo, Duirinus thon ,and allye Gods Celeſtial , Terreſtrial, and infernal, 
T call you to witneſse that this people is unjuft, Ec. And having, fo ſaid, he threw his 
javeline into the enemies Countrey. But leaving them to their ſuperſtitions, It is 
an happy confli& which is undertaken for a good cauſe, where they ncither fear 
finne from the flaughter of their enemies , nor danger from their own deaths, where 
_ kill ſecurely, and are killed more ſecurely being detended with armour without, 
andwitha good conſcience within, Now I have done with my Text. 

The Application is ſhort. The Princes of Ammon conſpire aginſt David, they 
were kinſmen as deſcended from Lot, but no ſubjeRts , the Ieſſe was their crime. 
Theſe find themſelves too weak , and therefore hire an Army of mercenary Syrians, 
firangersto them both, to invade Iſrael. This forceth Foab King Davids General to 
divide his Army,part againſt the Syrians,part againſt the Ammonitr,Churchand Com- 
monwealth are both at ſtake, but by the valour and providence of Foah, the Syrians 
are firſt beaten, and preſently thereupon , the hearts of the Ammonites faile them : 
they never looke into the field againe, Rabba the royal City of Ammon js taken by 
King David, and upon this occaſion Syriais abſolutely ſubjected to the Crown of 
Iſracl. Let theſucceſſe prove anſwerably to all that hate his Majcſly, and let the 
application beto his Enemies. But let thoſe that love him be as the Sunne 
when he goeth forth in bis might. So and never but gy! this Lan 
have reft. | 

The Exhortation will be ſome what longer. It was wiſely ſaid, Externw boſtis 
wiitatis vinculum, A forreigne enemy is or ought tobea compoſer of Domeſtick dit- 
ferences. Nature doth teachus to unite pur ſelves for our owne preſcrvation. Cal 
waterinto a duſty place, and it will contra it ſelfe into round globes to fave it 
ſclfe, An Emblem of aſſociation 3 yet thisis contrary to it*s vwne diſpoſition. Humid 
hcdiesare caſily conteined in other bounds, difficultly in their owne. IVominio voms- 


tionem ſedat, &c. If a veinebe broken within the body, the ready way ( ſay = phy- 
ifzans 
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fcians J to itay the bleeding, 15 to open another without, It a Forreign Enemy do 
not cure Ourrancorous diſpolitions one towards another, I can ſay no more,but Dus 
perdere vult Jupiter, bos pris dementat, whom God will have deſtroyed, he firſt infa- 
.uateth Simple and prepoſſe(s'd people, may be ſeduced by Declarations and Pro- 
ic(tations, to believe that their coming, is really for the good of this Kingdom, I deny 
pot but it may (o accidentally fall out. But I defireco know, when did ever any Na- 
tion that intended War, want ſuch pretences? Am I now come up without the Lord a- 
gainſt this land? The Lord bath ſaid unto me, go up againſt this land, ſaid Sennacherib, ]- 
ay, 36. 10. Can the vaſt charge, and the bitter truits of the laſt Voyage, be fo ſoon 
torgotcen of us? When the Lacedemonians once made a reaſonable ſuit tothe Atheni- 
axe, evenin their own judgment, yet they rezeced it in this reſpeR, left they ſhould 
tcach their Neighbours of Lacedemon the way in like cafes to Athens, or give them an 
haunt to make ſuch ſuits, What I pray you would they have done , it the ſuit had 
been unjuſt and unlawful, it their Neighbours had made ſuch a motion in a chargea- 
ble, commanding, hoſtile manner, 
| I have ſeen their lateſt and ſhorteſt Declaration, ſent from Barrick, to the Commiſ(- 
foners,in a Letter to Six Thomas Glembam,to (atisfie their Brethren of England in theſe 
three things, concerning their preſent Expedition. 1.Of the juſtneſs of their cauſe. 2. Of 
the lawfulneſs of their calling thereto.z.Ot the faithfulneſs of their carriage s tberein.If they 
fail in any one of theſe,their Expedition is unjuſt, & cannot be approved in the judge- 
ment of a Brother,for b»num ex ſingulis circumſtantiis,malum ex quolibet defeiu.But ifthey 
fail in every one of theſe(asthey do,)what good (hall we expeR from ſucha Voyage.Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thiſtles? Mat. 7. 16. Firſt, for the juſtneſs of their 
cauſe, Hearing them ſo often tell of their clear demonſtrations, who would not have 
expected ſome downright authorities, and preſidents from the Word of God, or at 
lcaſt ſome authentick proofs trom the National Laws of one or both Kingdomes ? 
Theſe arethe ftandard and mcaſure of Frſtice to us. Who would not have expe&t- 
ed, that they ſhould at leaſt have endeavoured to haveanſwered the late As of Paci- 
fication, (o ſolemnly paſſed in both Kingdoms? But for all theſe, behold a deep filence, 
Iffilence be not a plenary conſent, yet in this caſe it implies ſtrongly, that they know 
in their own conſciences, that the Laws of God and mag are both againſt them. But 
in ſtead of theſe, they profeſs before God and the World , that their bearts are clear from 
all ſiniſter intentions, that the love of Chriſt requireth Chriſtians to bear one anothers bur- 
thens, that the Law of Nature doth challenge their care and endeavour to prevent their own 
danger, which is wrapped up intheir neighbours, Alas, what. poor bulruſhes are theſe 
to bear the weight of ſo much Chriſtian bloud , as is like to be ſhed in this Cauſe? 
That Plea taken from their own danger, ſhews us plainly, that howſoever they pretend 
the love of Chriſt, yet their charity begins at home. Indeed there is no fence tor fear, 
but what cauſe have we given them to fear ? Nibil timendum video , ſed timeo tamen. 
Unleſs it be that of the Wiſeman, W1ſd. 17. 11..ickgdneſs condemned by ber own wit- 
neſs, is very timerous and being preſſed with conſcience, alwayes forecaſteth grievous things. 
But let ustake their words for once, ſeeing wecan have no other aſſurance of their in- 
tentions, It is not a good intention, nor a pretended love of Chriſt, nor a ſuppoſed ne- 
#, nor any one of theſe, norall oftheſe wgether , that can jultifie an unlawful a- 
ion, It is not lawful to do evil, that good may come of it, Charity and Juſtice goe al- 
ways hand in hand together, this is tor tear of an uncertain danger, to run into a cer- 
tain fin. But they tell us, that they come to reſcue the Kings perſon out of the bands of 
evil Conncell ors, who are enemies to Religion. In ſerious nt it is diſhonourable to 
trite with pretences. Do they think, orcan they think, that the King is kept in du- 
rance againſt his will? ornecellitated todo any AR contrary to the diftate of his own 
reaſon? I appeal to their own conlciences. It were greatly to be wiſhed , that they 
would once ſpeak out and name the evil Councelors, The Hiſtory of this Kingdome 
- doth ſhew, that Treaſon hath often put it (elf into this dreſs, ſeeking to hide its defor- 
mity from the World, under this painted mask of removing evil Councellvrs, God be 
bleſſed, His Majeſty hath now the Flower of both Houſes of Parliament about him, )I 
hopetheſe are not the evil Councellors , and daily more and more are repairing to him, 
ſo many for number, ſo venerable for their condition, that all yourCommittees put to» 
gether, do not deſerve to be named upon the ſame day. It we look back to former 
: Par- 
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Parliaments ,we ſhall tind the molt of theſe Great Confeſſowrs, and in will, Martyr, 
for this Commonwealth. Some of them clapt up into the Tower, others into the 
Ftcet , others difjuſticed in the Countrey, and diſabled to have all offices for their 
love to their Countrey, and ſhall we now be frighted from them with the nan:« 0 
evill Councellors ? But yet perhaps they arc enemres to Religion, It may be fo, to that 
Religion which innovations would introduce by force ot Armes, but not to that 


Religion which is eſtabliſhed by the Laws of this Kingdeme, and which God Fath{y 
F 


long bleſſed to us and our fathers with pezce and happinefle. 

In the next place they goe about with the ſame ſucceſſe , to jmſtifie the lawfulneſe 
of their calling. An hard task, ſeeing England is quite without the Sphear of their 
aQivity, Here I expected that they ſhould have cited ſome fundamental league 
of both Nations to this purpoſe , or ſomething that might have ſatiſhed conſcience, 
Bur all they fay in defence of their calling ,( except the iterated Pleas of their own 
necefhty, ard miſchievous Counſells, which they inſert here again , ) may be re. 
duced to this bricte ſumme , That this Expedition is deſired by our Parliament and 
concluded by the conſent of their Committee : We willfor the preſent ſuppoſe, that 
which we know to be otherwiſe,and they are never able to prove, that the ewo Houſes 
wcre full,and tree, both from force & fear. Yet there are three maine imperfections in 
ehcir calling, Firſt,nothing can give what it hath not ,but it is clear by our Laws that 
the two Houſes never had,nor have any power of Armes,but his Majelty alone. Se. 
condly,if theParliamenthad power to call, yet they being Subjets, have no powerto 
entertain ſuch a motion«without the conſent of their Soveraign, not withltanding all 
their vowes andCovenants zwhich never bind a Subje contrary to his allegiance,nor 
a Child contrary to his filiall duty. Thirdly it is as clear that the Parliament can give 
no ſuch concluſive power to a Committee, They themſelves are but protters for our 
Shires,Citics,and Burroughs ,and by the Law, aDeputy cannot makg a Deputy. Then 
let all men judge what a calling thisis like to be, where the Cauſe is without all 
cfhcacy,the object without capacity, and the Meanes without idoncity 

Their laſt labour is to clear the faithfulneſſe of their carriages berein , And that is 
by their promiſes. A weak tenure , any man may be rich in promiſes. The pipe 
pla yes ſweetly. whileſt the Fowler is about isprey. But they goe farther, to give 
the publicke Faith of the Kingdom of Scotland. It ſeems they think that Engliſh men 
are to bc catched with chaif. What is the Publicke Faith of a King dome worth with- 
out the concurrence of the King ? eſpecially being given by a Cemmittee, There 
was a time when ſuch a thing called the publick Faith, would have paſſed currently, 
though not with a Scrivener , yet with ſome credulous Citizens , but now they 
will as ſoone truſt a Knight of the poſt. They know not how to implead the Pub- 
lick, Faith, or to arreſt the PublickFaith, or to impriſon thePublickFaith The De- 
clarers appeal to their former voyage, How little dammage was occaſioned by their 
meanes, bow little diſorder was c ommitted by them. But to paſſe by many things that 
might be juſtly alledged, inreſpet there is an A@ of Oblivion , Then they were 
well paid, witha Jarge overplus, ( Thopeit wasnot for a Come-againe, ) now they 
can expe& no paiment in mony, and in ſuch a caſe how is it poflihle that the ſoul- 
diers ſhould be kept from diſorder ? Laſtly, they ingage themſelves, that this, Ex- 
pedition ſhall be made no wſe of to any other ends, than are expreſſed in the Covenant, and 
in the Treaty ſubſcribed by the Engliſh commiſioners.What not accidentally by particular 
perſons? what Committee can undertake rhat? Wee have not ſeen any Covenant of 
theirs to invade England, If they have made any ſuch, it binds them neithcr more nor 
lefſe,than Herods oath did bind him to cut off Fohn Baptiſts head, Mat. 14. 7, Or that 
deſperate vow, A&s 23. 12. did bind the Jews to murther Paxl. But we have ſeen 
a Copy of the Treaty, If itbe true ic is the higheſt burthen that ever was impoled up- 
on a Kingdom. The Engliſh Commiſſioners know how to cut large ſwatches of other 
mens Cloth. But who ſhalltic the bell about the Cats neck? It gives them all tbe 
Lands and Eftates of all popiſh Prelatical perſons , and of all Malignants who have ofſiſtes 
or comtributed to the King ( Thatis ofal) men ) berween Trent and T weede , untill all 
the Arrerages for England and Ireland, and the charge of this war be ſatisfied, withcau- 
tion, that the Army ſhall not depart ti/l then out of England , that is untill the Day 


of judgment. But all thecraft is incatching;this is like one ofthe; Popes Donarions, 
it 
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it wants the conſcne of the right owners. Men will fight hard betore they be 
kripp2d of their livelyhoods, Who ever h2ard that a conquering {word wasCa- 
pable of any diftindtion between perſons ? Lucxulenta fortuna , a good eſtate will be 
tound more dangerous then a difterent opinion cither in Religion or Policy. All 
the favours their Engliſh friends can expect , is Polyphemas courtelic to Ulyſſes to be 
laſt eat.n up. 

The ol bs thus , Give me leave for one word to your Excellexcie. Be of good 
courage, and let us play the men , for our people, and for the cities of our God, Repel 
the Syrians , and the Ammonites will ſoone turne their backs. We may conjecure 
afely now , where the ſtrength of this Sampſon , this great Rebellion hath laide all 
this while. If the Lord return you again with Victory, you ſhall bring back both a 
Laurel-Garland to deck your own Temples, and an Olive-branch of Peace in your 
hand, for our happincl*, 

[ have another Word to the Auditory, Be of good courage , and let us play the men, 
fir our people, and for the cities of our God, In this caſe , I wiſh to every true Enghſh- 
man, the (pirit and affection of that Souldier , who having his legs cut off in Fight 
for his Countrey, yet deſired to be caſt into the breach , that he might dull the edge 
of one Sword more, It is better to dye, than ſurvive the honour of our Nation, & 
to ſuffer theſe things which arc worſe than death, Schiſm, Slavery, Beggery, & what- 
ſoever an inſulting Enemy can inflict upon a degenerous people. Dulce & decorum 
eſt pro patria mori, It is a ſweet and comely thing for a man to dye for his Countrey, 
and for his Religion. Quam glorioſi revertuntur vidores de prelio, quam beati moriun- 
tur Martyres in prelie? How glorioufly they returnConquerours. from the Battle? or 
how bleſſedly they dye Martyrs in the Battle? It they overcome, they are crowned 
with a Lawrel-Garland; It they dyc,with a Crown of Martyrdom, faith St. Bernard. 

It wee compare our preſent condition, though heavy through Aſſeſſements, and 
ſome diſorders of a necellitous unpaid Army, with what it was within the circum- 
volution of thelaſt year, or little more, when we were blocked up almoſt on every 
lide, and this City , now a patterne of leyalty to the whole Kingdome, was even 

ready to have been made a neſt of Rebellion, we ſhall find that we have caule to 
blefſe God and the Inſtruments of our ſafety. Indeed the burthens ofthe Country 
have been great,but how colle&ed,how diſtributed, how ordered.all men are nct fa- 
tified. This is evident, that thoſe who have born the greateſt heat and burthen of the 
day, thoſe that have jeoparded their lives unto death in the high places of the Field for our 
protetion, have had the leaſt ſhare. I ſay no more, nor would have this conſtrued 
to the diſrepute of any welldeſerving, Patriot. 
Dui monet ut facias quod jam facis, ipſe monendo 
. Lawudat, 

Anoble French-man in his Deſcription of the ſeveral intereſts of theſe Exripean 
Kingdomes, faith of England, that it is Magnum animal, A great creature that can- 
not be deſtroyed, but by it's own ſtrength. Let us yet hold together and every one in 
his owne clement contribute his uttermoſt endeavours to the advancement of the 
publick welfare, without all ſiniſter reſpe&s: And then 1 doubt not but we ſhall both 
lurvive this ſtorm,and ſee Sun-thine and Halcyonian dayes again in England. There- 
fore , Be of good courage, and let ur play the men, for our people , and for the Cities of our 
God and the Lord doe that which ſeemeth him good. 
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Plal. 126. 7. He that now goeth on bis way weeping, and beareth good ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs 
come again with joy, and bring his ſheaves with him. 


N the ſaddeſt afflitions and blackeſt Rorms, that can befall a man in this 
world,( give melcave to make this thankful acknowledgment, )) there 
is no companion or comforter like the Pſalmes of David, He, that 
peaketh experimentally , is the beſt Phyſician both for ſoul and body. 

Being to ſpeak unto this auditory upon his Majeſties happy reſtitu- 
tion, I titted and fixed my thoughts to the firſt Verſe of this Plalm. 
when the Lord, turned again the captivity of Sion, then were we like tothem that drea- 
med, When the Lord, not the Lord Cyrus in relation to the Jews, though the 
edi& for their reſtitution came out from him, but the Lord of Cyrus, nor the Lords 
of Parliament in relation to us, though they helped to lay the toundation of our 
preſent happinels, but the Lord Paramount of Heaven and Earth. When the Lord 
turned, In God there is no ſhadow of turning by change. But With us there 
is nothing but turning , and returning, we are all turning ſhadows upon the old 
exchange of this world, 

When the Lord turned the captivity, that is, the Babiloniſh Captives, by an ordinary 
hebraiſm. So it is ſaid of Chriſt, he led captivity captive, that is, thoſe who were 
captives to Sin and Satan, he reconquered , and made them to become his own 
ſervants; And what were we better than Babyloniſh captives, while we ſojourned 
in idolatrousand ſuperſtitious Countries? ; 

There are two ſorts of captivity ,corporal and ſpiritual ; both are bad but the lat- 
te r tentimes worſe. In a corporal captivity the Tyrants are external, but in ſpiritu- 
al captivity they are internal, in our boſomesand bowels. There the ſtings are ſharpz 
but nothing ſo ſharp as the ſtings of a guilty conſcience. Corporal Tyrants may dif- 
poſſeſs us of our wealth, our life, our liberty; but ſpiritual deprive us of our ſouls, of 
Gods image,of cternal bleſſedneſs. There, one or two members do finful and laviſh 
offices3 but here all our membersare weapons of unrighteouſneſs. Corporal captives 
have but oneMaſter, but ſpiritual captives have many Maſters, Pride commands to 
ſpend & coveteouſneſs to ſpare. Nay the ſame vice diftradts them with contrary com- 
mands, as vain-glory forceth them at the ſame time to ſoar aloft in the air,and yet to 
creep beneath upon the earth,to ſwell inwardly with pride,to crouch to the meaneſt 
perſons, to obtaine popular applauſe. Corporal ſlaves have hope to eſcape by flight, 
but in ſpiritual captivity no flight can help us,unleſs we could flie away fromour 
ſelves. Laſtly, corporal captivity doth end with life. Death is a perfe& cure of all 
humane miſeries. Butin ſpiritual captivity death is but a beginning of {lavery, and 
a ſhutting of the door of liberty with the key of eternity. 

But can Mountains be led away captives ? otherwiſe what lignifeth captivity of 
Sion ? I anſwer , that as we ſay, there is more of Mon Martyr at Paris,then there is 
of Mon Martyr at Mon Martyr, So it might be truly ſaid,there was more of Sioz car- 
yied to Babylon than was left at Sion. Firſt, the Temple which was the glory of 
Sion, was demoliſhed. Then the Ceremonies,and Sacrifices,and Ordinancesof Sion 
were aboliſhed. Thirdly,the holy veſſels and garments and other, utenſiles and a- 
cred ornaments were exported, Laſtly, the Prieſts and Levites, and people of God 
were all carried away captive. Theſe were the living Sion, without theſe $i 
was but a dead carkaſs of it ſelf. Juſtly therefore is the captivity of the people of 
God called the captivity ot Sion. 

Then were we, that is, by way of Hiſtorical narration: or thenwe ſhall be, by way of 
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prophetical prediQtion. >Either ſenſe may be admitted. Like them that dream 
that is, like thoſe who are between ſleeping and waking 3the events were fo ſtrange, 
ſo unexpeRted, inczedible, that we doubted whethere they were real events or vain 
fancies and drowſie imaginations. Others tranſlateit, likg boſe that are comforted 
or likg thoſe that are recovered from ſome languiſhing ſickneſs and reſtored to their 
former (ixength and vigour, 

But whileſt I was making a paralel between the Jewiſh captivity, and ofour Eng. 
liſh captivity, and of our deliverance and reſtitution with theirs, 1 ſee the flower 
which I had defigned for the fubje& of my diſcourſe,cropt away before my facezthis 
necellitatcd me toalter my meditations from the firſt Verſe to the laſt Verſe of this 
Pſalm, The former was more emphatical for the Jewiſh captivity. But the later 
ſuites altogether as well with our preſent condition. He that now yoethon his 
way weeping and beareth forth good ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again with joy; and bring bis 
ſheaves with bim. 

It is not my manner toamuſemy hearers much with various le&ions or tranſl; 
tions. Every language hath its proper idiotiſmes, or peculiar forms of expreffion, 
which differ more in ſound than inſenſe. The worſt reading or tranflation is com- 
monly not ſo ill, as thoſe claſhings, and uncharitable alterations which are about 
them. - Various leqions may ſometimes bring ſome light to the underſtandi 
but they ſhake that Chriſtian faith which is radicated in the heart. Break ice in 
one place, and it will crack in more: Suffer the truth of ſacred writ to be queſtioned 
in a word or a ſyllable, and you weaken the authority , and lefſen the venenhble 
eſtimationof the whole text. That which fatisfyeth me, and may ſatisfy any good 
Chriſtian, is this,that God who hath given the Holy Scriptures to his Church, tobe 
the key of his revealed coeunſels,the anchor of their hope, the evidence of their bleſſed- 
neſs, will not ſuffer thoſe Scriptures to be fo far corrupted in any thing that is fun- 
damental and neceſſary, that it can hinder the falvation of his ſervants. Take this 
Text for aninftance, that there is ,no ſuch danger in various leRions or tranſlations, 
if they be expounded according to the analogy of faith, and that ſenſe of the (cri- 
ptures, which the Holy Ghoſt did give to the Church, together with the 
Scriptures, 

He that going goeth (aith the original, He that goeth on bis way ſaith our tranſlati- 
on, Or he that goeth forth, that is , forth of his houſe to ſow, or forth of his Countrey 
into exile, weeping, or penſive, or ſorrowing: And beareth forth good ſeed, whether 
we read beareth or draweth, goed ſeed, or precious ſeed, or the ſowing ſeed, or the hop 
per or ſeed barket, is not material. Shall doubtleſs come again with joy. Theoriginal 
is, in comming ſhall come, that is,ſhall come without fail. Shall doubtleſs come again 
with joy. This word only ſeemeth tome to be tranſlated over flat, and might be 
rendered more aptly with a ſhout of joy, or with joyful accl amations,by alluſion to thoſe 
harveſt dances, which they uſe in many places, when they bring in the laſt load of 
their harveſt with great pomp, ſhouts, and acclamations of joy. And bring his 
ſheaves with him, that is , the increaſe of his ſeed , the fruit of his labour, the reward 
of his patience. 

In the words we may obſerve a double qualification, The former, he that now 
goeth on his way weeping , the latter, and beareth forth good ſeed. And a double prog- 
noſtick, the former, ſhall doubtleſe come again with joy, the latter, and bring his ſheaves 
with bim, We may obſerve how going forth and comming, again weeping and ſhouting 
for joy, ſeed and ſheaves do anſwer one another. 

And now that we have ſeen the ſenſe,let usſee how hitly theſe words do agree tothe 
exile and »happy reſtitution of our Soveraign King Charles the ſecond, Firſt, he went | 
on his way, more like indeed ſome Bode or ordinary meſſenger than a great Prince 
He went forth of England into France, from France to Holland, form Holland after 
ſome leſſer excurſioninto Scotland, ( Fiſhes and Gueſts gain Jittle by long keeping, ) 
where, to ſpeake modeſtly, he was not entertained like the hundred and tenth Prince 
of that family: To givea civil honour to Gods vicegerent was to idolize the crea- 
ture, But no honour could be too much atthe ſame time for a confiftory of their 
owne Commiſſioners. There was nothing to be heard but the Commitfionersof 
Chriſt,the tribunal of Chriſi,the Scepter of Chrift, the cternal Goſpel. Oh partiality, 
how doſt thou blind mens eyes! Before 
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"Before this adventure tor Scothind, he had thoughts tor Ireland, where the greateſt 
and beſt part of the Kingdom did cither profels to hold for him, or defire to return 
to him, onely two Cities did hold outagainalt him, D«blin and Londonderry;and,if my 
intelligence do not fail me, thoſe expected onely his own preſence to have ſubmitted 
with more honour and advantage. 

However it was, I did with, it it had been Gods will, that hehad come over, that 
Treland might have had a ſignal honour in his reſtitationthen, as it contributed large- 
ly afterwards, but God diſpolcth all things ſweetly, 

From Scotland he went on bis way for England. But the iniquity of the Amorites 
was not yet full. God had ſomething to do with his rod before he calt it into the 
fire: ſomething in Famaics, ſomething in Ireland, ſomething in Scotland, ſomething in 
England it ſelt, to bring the firſt contrivers of our miſeries to ſhame and eondign pu- 
niſhment by thcir own power, to prepare and facilitate a way for his Majeſties reſti» 
tution, without effuſion of blood. God hath more noble means, and fitter Oppor- 
tunities to effect his own deligns, than man can comprehend. Ie praiſe thee,O God, 
we ackyowledge thee to be the Lord, That Engliſh Voyage, though otherwiſe ugſucceſ- 
ful, was an happy prelage of this great ble(hing, which we now enjoy, that God who 
preſerved his Majelty ſo miraculouſly then , had ſome great work to do with him, 
From England he returned to France, from France to Germany, from Germany to Flan- 
ders, from Flanders to France back again, thence to Spain, thence to Flanders, thence 
to Holland, and ſo tor England, where long, and long, and long may his Crown floy- 
riſh. Was ever Sovercign Prince fo tofſed toand fro, and bandied hither and thither 

by the rackets of a contrary fortune? changing his (tations as often as the old Patri- 
archs did , whileſt they dwelt in Tents. This was no comfortable life to be al- 
ways rolling up and down. Which the next word in my Text implies,that is, wee- 
ping, He that goeth on bis way weeping. 

I may ſay of weeping,as our learned Countreyman the Lord Verulam ſaid of hope, 

that it was a good Breakfaſt, but an ill Supper. Early tears, like the miſt deſcending, 
prognoſicate a fair ſereneday. - As April ſhowers bring forth MayFlowers. They 
who prove Benjamin's,ſons of the right hand; are commonly firſt Beyonies,ſons of ſor- 
row. Chriſt himſelf did wear a Crown of Thorns, before he obtained a Crown of 
Glory. Foſeph was firſt clapt up cloſe in a dungeon, where he ſaw neither Sun, nor 
Moon, nor Stars for a ſeaſon, before the Sun, Moon, and Stars did fall down & wor- 
ſhip him. No man can rationally doubt, whether our dread Sovereign did ſow in 
tears , before he reaped in joy , who conſiders ſadly what a miſery it is, for a great 
King, to be baniſhed from all his Relations, to be thruſt out of his Native Countrey, 
and Hereditary Kingdoms, into the mercileſs World, to live in want. A French Au- 
thour of good note, relates with pity and commileration, the deplorable condition of 
the Lancaſtrian Family, being of the Blood Royal of England, in the Court of Charles 
Duke of Burgundy. That whereas God and Naturehad provided fo bountifully for 
all other creatures, the fowls of the air, and the beaſts of thefield , that they never 
feared the want of food, onely men, the beſt of creatures, and Princes the beſt of men, 
ſhould ſometimes not know where to find ſuſtenance for to morrow. A man may 
juſtly fear want of money, or want of means, or want of friends, but want of ſorrows 
and tears he need not fear. Forreign kindred and allies do ſeldom contribute much 
to the wiping away of theſe tears. Like winter-brooks , they ſwell with kindneſs, 
when one hath no need of them, but when they ſhould be uſeful, they are dryed up. 
And he, that truſts unto them, may expe St. Peter's lot, when his nets were full, he 
needed. but tobeckon to his fellows , and preſently they were all at his elbow; but 
when he did fing his lachryme, he had not one of them to comfort him. Every one is 
a kinſman to him thatis proſperous, but a friend in nced is a friend indeed, 

And truly, when I compare our neceſſary expenſes inthe loug time of our baniſh- 
ment abroad, with our comings in, I cannot attribute our preſervation fo long toany 
thing,but toa ſecret bleſling of Almighty God. He that fed the I{raclites with mans 
na in a barren wilderneſs, and preſerved their ſhocs and their raiment from wearing, 
and waxing old,Hethat fed Eliab by Ravens,He that bleſſed the poor widowshand- 
ful of meal, and her cruſe of oyl, will not ſuffterhis Servants to dye for huager. 

But the cares and troubles of Princes are incomparably greater, and their wants 
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more pinching than thoſe of private perſons. Their Motto may be the candle,burn. 
ing with theſc four Letters, A. S. M. C. Aliis ſerviens meipſam contero, 1n ſerving "_ 
thers I walte away my (clf, Theircares extend to all their followers, to provide tor 
their necellities as well as for their own, The ſufferings of all their Subjects & te. 
lations do touch them more nearly than others, Thoughts troubled Nebuchadyes,. 
zar*s head , whilcit his SubjeQts lept ſecurely upon either ear. When the Preacher 
hath but fallen upon the Martyrdom of our late Sovereign, or thoſe inſtructions 
which he left behind him,how have 1 ſeen his Majeſty diſſolve into tcars?that brought 
to my mind that of St. Auſtin, proruperant flumina oculoram meornm acceptabile tum ſa 
crificium,T be floods of mine eyes did break forth an acceptable ſacrifice unto thee,O God, This 
is the firſt qualification, He that goeth on\þis way weeping, 

The ſecond follows,and bringeth forth goodiſeed. It is a metaphor taken from Sow- 
ers:What a man ſowes, that he may certainly expect to reap. But what isthe good 
ſeed which our Sovereign did bear forth with him? I anſwer, Firſt, a good title,Diex 
& ſon droit , God and his right. There is a muſhrom errour lately crept into the 
world, and almoſt thruſt out again, That Dominion is founded in grace, not in na- 
ture; That the wicked have no intercſt in their Poſſeſhons or Eftates , but are like 
moths, which make their houles in other mens Garments, That all things belong prc- 
perly to the Elect, Paul, Apollo, Cephas, things preſent, things to come, all are theirs, 
if they be Chrilts. Ex bis premiſſis neeeſſarid ſequitur collufio. Admit this once, and 
then they who talt themſelves to be true Jraelites, may witha good conſcience rob 
and plunder the profane Egyptians of this world. Nothing is morc hidden than true 
Grace, We know it not in another, hardly in our ſelves. Therefore, if grace ſhoul1 
give an intereſt to poſſeſhons, no mans title ſhould be certain, from whence of neceſ- 
fity mult follow an incredible confuſion, But our God is a God of Order. Religion 
neither alters, nor takes away any mans right, A nanias was no Saint ,, yet St. Peter 
told him, that he had a good interelt inhis Eſtate, was it not thine own? The truth is, 
Dominion is founded in nature, notin grace. It was faid to our firſt Parents, imme- 
diately upon the Creation: Repleniſhthe earth, and have Dominion, &c. Every ſon of 
Adam may challenge an interelt in his own Eſtate by virtue of this concellion. 

All is yours, faith the Scripture, that is, not every individual creature,but every ſpe- 
cies or kind of creatures. All is yours, that is, not by way of civil poſſeifion, but by 
divine Ordination. All things by Gods diſpoſition, ferve for the govud of the Church, 
and help forward the ſalvation of Gods ſervants. Or, All is yours,and you are Chriſts, 
that is, you onely who are Chriſts, have the ſauQifhed uſe of the creatures, This isfar 
enough from a civil poſſetlion, tar enough from a jult title, ſuch as King Charles had, 
not grounded upona Fanatick Expoſition of a Text of Holy Scripture, nor upon the 

fickle humours of a giddy multitude, nor upon the Traytcrous dictates of a (cditious 
Oratour, but upon the evident Laws of God, ot Nature, of Nations, and the munici- 
pal Laws of theſe Kingdoms, upon a radicared ſuccetlion from Royal Progenitovrs, 
He himſelf being the hundred and tenth Perſon of one Family, who hath ſwayed the 
Scepter, I do not know any Prince in Exrope, or in thele parts of the World , that 
can fay the ſame, A Titleſoclearas if it were written with a beam of the Sun, which 
no true Engliſh-man in hisright wits did ever yet oppoſe, but one or two Forreign 
Penſioners, maintained on purpoſe abroad, to kindle Scathhres at home, who gained 
nothing by the queſtion, but. to render themſelves ridiculous. 

This was the good ſced, which King Charles did bear forth with him,A good Title, 
which though it ſeemed for a time to periſh under the clods, yet we ſee it ſprouts up 
again. A tempeſt brings Achilles his Arms to 4jax's Tomb, to reverſean unjuſt ſen- 
tence: And Aaror's rod devoured the rods of the Enchanters, to the comfort of all 
Loyal SubjeRs, and the confuſion of all Egyptian Juglers for ever. This is the firk 
good ſeed, which King Charles did bear forth with him. A good Title. 

A ſecond ſort of good ſeed, which King Charles did bear forth with him,was the tc- 
ſtimony of a good conſcience, void of effence, towards God and towards man. A good 
conſcience isa better proof of innocence, than a thouſand witneſſes, and will make it 
ſelf a Garland of the lying reports of Sycophants. When King Charles was firſt cha- 
ſed out of England, his age was not capable of much guilt , and his onely crime was, 
that (whichin truth was his chicfeſt glory,) he was the Son of ſach a Father, Thoſc 
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accurſed jcaloutics and tears , which the tirit deviſers and fſpreaders of them, did 
know aſſurcdly to be damnable liesz are now vaniſhed. Truth the daughter of time, 
hath diſcovered them ro all the world to have been counterfeit ſhews. they feared 
an apoſtaly to Popery , yet King Charles the Father, dyed a glorious Martyr , and 
King Charles Son, lives a Noble Confeſſour of the true faith, profeſſed inthe Church 
of England, having ſhewed evidently by a thouſand proots , that he is no ſuch 
reed thaken with the wind. They complained of tyranny againſt him, whoſe one- 
ly defet was overmuch goodnels, and lenity. Lettheir high Conrts of, Injuſtice 
ſpeak, let their black roll of Sequeſtrators and committee men ſpeak, let all the great 
Townes in England, ( which they madeſhambles of good Chriſtians, and loyal Sub- 
jets) ſpeak, ct Tredagh ſpeak, and that torrent of loyal blood, which was poured 
out there, barbarouſly upon cold and deliberate thoughts , like water upon the face 
ofthe earth, who were the Tyrants. Cajus the Emperour, out of a ridiculous 
afeftation ro make himſelfe like the Gods, did aſſume Mercwur;*s rod, Apollo*s bow 
and arrows, Mars his ſword and ſhield. But King Charles hath ever better enfignes 
of the Deity , Juttice, Mercy, Piety and Temperance. Theſe make up the 
image of God, where theſe abound, the bird in the breaſt ſings ſweetly. He, who 
hath cheſe may with comfort expeQ an happy deliverance from all his troubles. 
He that goeth on his way weeping , and beareth forth this ſeed with bim , ſhall doubtleſs 
eome again with joy, | 

The third fort of good ſeed, which King Charles did bear forth with him, was 
a good Religion, A Religion not refermed tumultuouſly,according to the brain- 
fick fancics of an halt witted multitude , dancing after the pipe of ſome ſeducing 
charmer, but ſoberly, according to the rule of Gods word , as it hath been evermore, 
and every where interpreted by the Catholick Church, and according to the pureſt 
pattern of the primitive times. A Religion, againtt which, the greateſt adverſaries 
thereof, have no exception, but that it preferreth grace before nature, the written 
word before uncertain traditions, and the allſuffcient blood of Jeſus Chriſt, before 
the ſtained works of mortal men. A Religion, which is neither gariſh with ſuper- 

fluous Ceremonies, nor yet ſluttiſh, and void of all order, decency, and Majeſty in 
the ſervice of God, A Religion, which is as careful to retein old Articles of faith, 
& it is averſe from new Articles. The eſſences of all things do conſiſt in indivi- 
fibili, Faith is adulterated, as well by the addition of new Articles, as by the ſub- 
firaction of old, Religion, whichis not like to periſh for want of fit organs, like 
thoſe imperte& creatures produced by the Sun upon the bankes of N:Jus, but ſhaped 
for continuance, The terrour of Rome. They fear our moderation more than the 
violent oppoſition of others. The watch tower of the Evangelical Churches. I 
have ſeen many Churches of all ſorts of communions, but ne" cr any, that could di- 
miniſh that venerable eſtimation, Which IT had for my mother, the Church of Eng- 
land, From her breaſts I received my firſt nouriſhment, in her armes I deſire to end 
my dayes : Bleſſed be he that blcfſeth her. This good ſeed, that js, the Religion of 
the Church of Erg!and, King Charles did bear forth with him. This hebrought 
home with him , without turning cither to the right hand orto the left; And like 
the Laurel tree, ( the tree of Conquerers, ) he gathered ſtrength and vigour, even 
from oppoſition , Creſcit ſub pondere Uirtur, 

I cannot deny, but that ſome of us have ſtarted aſide like broken bowes, out of 
deſpair in this their bitter trial, wherein they have had their goods plundercd, 
their eſtates Sequeſtred, their perſons impriſoned, their Churches alicned, whercin 
they have been divorced from thefx neareſt relation, and diſabled to diſcharg, 
the duties of their callings to God, wherein ſome of them have been flaughterd, 0- 
thers forced co maintain themſelves by mechanick 12hbours, others thruſt out of 
their native Countries, to wander like vagabonds, and exiled beggars up and 
down the mercileſs world. But, God be praiſcd, they are not many, It we com- 
pare this with any the like perſecution in Exrope, you ſhall never find, that fo few 
Apoſtated. As if they had been infpired with the free ſpirit of St, Chryſoſtome;will they 
baniſh me the earth is the Lords, and the fulneſse thereof ? If they calt me into the ſea, 
I will remember Jonas 3 If into a fiery furnace, the three childrens If among the wilde beaſts, 
Daniel 3 If they ſtone me, I bave S. Stephen for my companion >, If they bebead me, John 
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Baptiſt , If they plunder me, nakgd 1 came out of my mothers womb, aud naked mnjt Treas 
again. Or with the heroical mind of St, Ambroſe, Vultiſne ad vincula me abripered 
voluptas eft mibi, &c, will ye hale me to priſon? it is a delight unto me. To death? 
I will not incircle my ſelf with a guard of truſty followers, nor lay hold on the al- 
rar as a ſupplyant to ſave my life, but will be freely offered upfor the altars of m 

God. Spices being braycd in a morter Smell more ſweetly; ſo theſe ſervants of Chris 
being beaten and bruiſcd by perſecutors, do yield a more fragrant odour in the noſe. 
thrils of God and man. The ground of their contiancy, next to the goodne's ofGod, 


. was the examples of ourdread Soveraign his courage and perſeverance. The exan, 
' ple of a great Prince,is like the great wheel of'a clock,which ſets all the leſſer wheel; 


a going. This ſhall oneday Crown his temples with a diadem, more bright than 
the beams ofthe Sun,as far excelling that Crown, which he is to receive this day, a 
the radiant ſplenduur of the Sun, doth exceed the dim ſhining of a glowworm, 
Then, it Tally, an heathen, could ſay, that the Romans did owe their victories, and 
good ſucceſſes, morero their religions piety, than either to their number, or {trength, 
or policy; why ſhould Chriſtians deſpair, or doubt, that King Charles, who went on 
his way weeping, and didbeare forth ſuch precious ſeed with him , ſhould come 
again with joy, and bring his ſheaves with him. 

The laft ſort of good feed, which King Charles did beare forth with him, wasthe 
prayers and good affections of his Subjects. Tyrants might deprive him of his other 
contributions, tliis they could not deprive him of, 1f St. Auſtin did attribute {0 
much to the prayers and tcars of his Mother Monica, what might not be hoped from 
the prayers and tears of ſo many thouſands, powred out to God in private, for their 
King and Country, Church and Commonwealth , Liberty and Religion. At a 
German Dyct the princes tell upon a controverſy, which oftthem had the beſt coun- 
try. The Palatine commended his, for the fruitful ſoil ; the Saxon his, for the Silver 


, mines 3 the Bavari:nhis, for ſtately Citiesz the Duke of Wittenberge, in praiſe ot his 
' Country, faid onely this,that he durſt lay his head in the lap of any ſubject through- 


out his Dominions, either by day, or by night: fortunasti ambo, an happy Prince of 
an happy people, where that evil ſpirit had not walked, which ſet difſenſion be- 
tween Abimelech, and the men of Sichem. England was not alwayes ſo happy, when 
ſome counterfcit Phyſicians, ( like the woltin the fable, ) perſwaded againitherown 
ſenſe, that ſhe was ſick to death, without all kind of recovery, unleſs ſhe would 
put herſelf into their hands to be cured. She did fo. And whatthe iſſue had been, 
if Godalmighty had not looked down upon us from heaven, with an eye of pity, 
we have ſcen. Yet this was but a green ſickneſs fit. When that fit was over, ſhe 
threw away her chalk and coles, which ſhe had caten in corners, and returned to 
eate more healthful food at her Fathers table. Or, it wasa ſhort fit of madne6 : 
O Phocion, ( {aid Demades ) look, to thy ſelf, when the Athenians fall into their mad fits. 
And thou Demades, ( replyed Phocion) look to thy ſelf, when they return to their right 
wits: But, God be praiſed, even whileſt this epidemical dilicmper did ragethe 
moſt, there were not onely feaven thouſand in England, but ſeaventy times ſeaven 
thouſand, who never bowed their knces to Baal Berith, the God of the Covenant, 
but continued loyal Subjes, and orthodox Chriſtians, and were not afraid with 
the Serpent, tocxpoſe their bodies to the blows, and their eſtates to be a prey to 
their perſecutors, that they might ſave their head, firſt, their ſpiritual head, that is, 
Chriftz ſecondly, their political head, that is, their Soveraign Prince; and laſtly, 
their eccleſiaſtical head, or lawful ſuperiours in the Church. Theſe were the true 
Iſraclites, who wreſtled with God by their prayers, and prevailed. I have done with 
pie ſecond qualification, and beareth forth good ſeed. I come now to the catalirophe : 
ball doubtleſs come again with Joy, 

Every word in my text proclaims,that there is an interchangeable vicillitude of 
all humane affairs. Here we have, going forth and coming again, weeping and acclama- 
tions of joy, ſowing and rcaping, ſeed and ſheaves, He that goeth on his way weeping, 
and beareth forth good ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again with joy, and bring bis ſheaves with 
him. That of Solomon, There is a time for every thing, atime t9 plant, and a time 10 
pluckup, a time t0 build, and a time to pulldown holds in Cities and publick focieties, 
as well as private Familes, and they, may ſet the Moon upon their gates, as well - 
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the old Romans did upon their ſhoes, to put them in mind of the untiability of this 
world. One is, another was, and a third ſhall be, evenasit pleaſeth God, in whoſe 
hand there is 2 chain to litt them up, or let them down at his pleaſure. The great- 
| Monarchsand Monarchics in the World, in compariſon of him, are but gutte roris 
antelucani, drops ot morning dew, quickly dryed up with the heat of the Sun, or caſi- 
ly diſperſed with the lealt puffe of wind, All places have their days and nights S 
their Summers and Winters, thcir Sun- ſhine and Storms. Noſublunary thing isſta- 
ble, The Sun hathits Eclipſes, the Moon hath its Waxings and Wainings, the Sea 
hath its Ebbings and Flowings, the Elements their ſucceitive changes. Peace and 
War , fickne(s and health, plenty and dearth, do ſucceed one another. The whole 
World is a reſile(s whirligig, running violently, ſometimes this way, ſometimes that 
way. A recd ſhaken hither and thither , with every puffe of wind, A tottering 
quagmire, whereupon It is impollible to lay a ſure foundation : like a fick man, that 
can take norelt in his bed, but is continually tolling and turning from fide to fide. 

St. Paul doth deſcribe our right image, in two Metaphors, 4 Eph. 14. That we 
henceforth be 10 more children, tofied to and fro , and carried about with every wind of Do- 
frine. The former Metaphor is taken from little children. You may draw a child 
any whither from his duty, from his intereſt,from his engagements, with a fair word, 
or an apple, or ſome new tangled toy, or fearot ſome bugbear, or promiſes ofgolden 
mountains. So we like children, are cafily led intoa fools paradiſe, not with apples 
of Eden, but with apples of Sodom, which turn to duſt when they come to be enjoy- 
ed. The other Metaphor is taken from a ſhip lying at Hwll, toſied to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind, cven (o do we fluctuate between the broken waves , and 
contrary billows of different opinions and defires, , 

Thus we are changeable in our minds,but we are as changeable in'our Eſtates. Now 
we abound with wealth, God knows how ſoon the beſt of us may be ncceflitated to 
beg an haltpenny of Paſſengers with great Belliſarius. Now every mans tongue is a 
ſilver trumpet to ſound cutour praiſcs, which perhaps deſerve not to be piped upon 
an Oaten reed. God knows how ſoon this Hoſanna may be changed to erxcifige,and 
we be loaden with more unjuſt calumnies, than ever was bleſſed 4thanaſius.Now we 


enjoy the ſweet ſauce of all temporal bleflings, that is, health, God knows how ſoon 


fickne(s may caſt us upon our reſtleſs beds, and change our {ſweet repoſe into weari- 
ſome tollings. God knows how ſoon we may be choaked with the fumes of a viti- 
ous ſtomack, or drowned with Hydropical humours, or burnt up with cholerick di- 
ſtempers, or buricd alive in the Grave of melancholick imaginations. Now we fit in 
the beaaty of peace, every man under his own Vine, and his own Fig-tree. We know 
nothow ſoon our ringing of Bells may be changed to roaring of Cannons, Itis the 
mercy of the Lord, that theſe miſchicts do not overwhelm us. 

This viciſlitude of humane affairs, is neceſſary to the being of the World. Beaſts 
would multiply without number,if none were brought tothe Shambles.Fiſhes would 
fill the Sea, and Fowls the Air, if the greater did not devour the leſs, and both ſerve 
for the uſe of man. By nature we are born thicker into the World, than we dye out 
of the World; every Age builds Cities, Towns, Villages, fo, as it God did not ſome- 
times thruſt in the tickle oſhis juſtice into the over-rank held of this World, ſweep 
away whole multitudes by war, or famine, or peſtilence, two Worlds could not con+ 
tain us, ten Worlds could not nouriſh us. | 

If any place would have pleaded a priviledge to exempt it (elf from this changea- 
ble vicitlitude, what rather than Hieruſalem ? yet it had not one ftone left upon anc- 
ther. Or Capernazm, whoſe magnificent buildings were lifted up to Heaven? yer it 
was caſt down ro Hell. Pliny and Strabo write wonders of the Walls of Babylon, yet 
now it is become a place for Owls to ſcreech in, and for Satyrs to dance in. And now 
graſs grows where once Troy ſtood. Alas, wherein can any City or Society place 
their contidence, to prote& themfron this common vicillitude? In Navies or Arma- 
des? how eafily may they be caſt away,or daſhed in pieces againlt the rocks ; as the 
Ships of Fehoſhaphat were at Ezeon-Geber. Or, in walls and fortifications? when the 
walls of Hierico fell down at the ſound of rams horas, and the ſhout of an Enemy.Or, 
in prudent Politicians? when God can infatuate the wiſedom of the wile, and tura all 
their counſels iato folly, as he did the counſels of Achitopbel. Or, in numerous Ar- 
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mics ot experienced Souldiers? when he can fill their hearts with panical tears, oth 
ten ſhall chaſeanhundred. Or, in Leagues and Confederacies ? when he can ſe F. 
phraim againlt Menaſſes, and Manaſies againſt Ephraim, and both againſt Fuda, Nz- 
vies, Armies, Garriſons, Counſellours, Confederates, are no more able to prevent this 
common vicittitude of all humane affairs, than a ſhicld of paper, to reſiſt the ſhot of x 
Cannon. 

Firſt then, ſeeing that by the Ordinance of God,there is ſuch a neceſſary viciffirude 
of all things, let usnot think vainly to tranſlate this valley of tears into a paradiſe of 
perpetual bliſs, or to clip the wings of proſperity, that it thould never fly away, Ete 
called hereldeſt Son Cain, a poſreffion, and he proved a vagabond. Then as $kilful Pi. 
lots, whilſt the ſcaſon is calmeſt, do provide for a ſtorm , and as good Souldiers do 
keep a vigilant centry in the timeof truce: ſo when we have enough, let us remem- 
ber the time of hunger, and when we arerich, think upon poverty and need, Eceleſ 
18.25, When wearcat home in peace, let us think upon thoſe times , when we 
hanged our Harps upon the willowsby the rivers of Babylon: Fear the worlt, and the 
belt willfave it ſel Darts that are foreſcen,ſeldome do any great hurt, Above all, 


/ take heed thatthou never boaſt of to morrow, for thou knowelt not what a day may 


bring forth. 
Secondly , fince there is ſuch a vicifhitude of all humane affairs , why ſhould any 


man murmure or repine at his preſent condition? The murmuring ſpeeches of men, 
are like arrows ſhot up in defiance againſt Heaven, which always fall down again up- 


- on their own heads. Should we receive good at the hand of God, and not evil? who 


can ſay that his ſufferings are equal to his fins? God rewardeth many beyond deſert, 
but he never puniſheth any beyond deſert, 1 know that the Saints themſelves arc 
involved in National judgments, as well as others, as Hieremy, Ezckzel, Daniel, in the 
captivity; but it was ableſhing to them, not a puniſhment. As it were madneſs for a 
Boatman, to think that by the ſtrength of his arm and cable, he was ablcto drawthe 
main rock to his little boat , and not topull himſelt and his little boat to the main 
rock: So it were a meer fo)ly for any man tothink , that by his ſtrugling againſt the 
ſtream of humane affairs, he ſhould be able tochange the courſe of the World, andto 
make it pliant to hisdefires. Itis both pious and prudent to think that to be ever- 
more beſt for us, which God ſends. 

Thirdly, fince humane affairs are ſo mutable, no extremity ſhould make us des 
ſpair. When the bricks are doubled, when our miſerics arc at the higheſt , when all 
the help of man doth ſeem to fail us, then comes Moſes to deliver us. When Pharaob's 
Butler had forgotten Foſeph, then God remembred him. An Uſurer will truſt a Banque- 
ruptupon a Pawn. And ſhall not we truſt God Almighty with our deliverance, un- 
leſs he give us a pawn for performance of his word? Remember that judgment which 
fell upon the Samaritan Lord for his infidelity, Though the Lord (ſaid he ſhould make 
windows in Heaven, could this thing be?The Lord did not make windows in Heaven, 
yet that thing was, and came to pals at the time prefixed , but ke lived not to enjoy 
the benefit of it. God hathunimaginable ways to bring his own deſigns to cle as 
we ſee with wonder and admiration this day. Thus, as the woman of Canaan did 
pick comfort out of the name of dog: ſo we may gather hope out of the vanity and 
vicithtude of all ſublunary things. Aﬀter darkneſs we may hope tor light, after a 
tempeſt for acalm, after weariſome tollings for ſweet repoſe; when the {iorm is wea- 
thered, and the black clouds overblown which darkened the face of the Sky , and 
ſeemed to take poſſeſſion of the whole region of the air , and to pierce the very Hea- 
vens, ſuddenly behold a viciflitude. As no proſperity is permanent; fo no adverſity 
is perpetual. After exilecomes a Countrey, after ſeed-time comes Harvelt, and at- 
ter weeping comes Joy, He that new goeth on bis way weeping, and beareth forth goed 
ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again with joy. 

. I told you betore, that our Tranſlation, which renders it onely joy, ſeems tome & 
ver flat, and ſhort of the Original, which ſignifies a ſhowt, or acclamation of joy, ſuch 25 
Harveſt-men do uſe when they bring home their Harveſi-dame , or the Jaſt load of 


| their Summers crop, with mufick, and fealting, and ſhouting, It ever this was veri- 


fied in any exiled Prince, who had gone forth weeping , and came again with joy to 
his Kingdom and Native Countrey, it was verified in King Charles at his happy reltt- 
c71on, 
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tution , and entrance into his Royal City, I have ſeen high expreltions of joy 
in forreign parts upon the Jike occafion,l ſee when the King of F rance that now is, 
returned to his City of Paris, after hehad been thruſt out ot it by his own SnbjeQs: 
but fuch loud acclamations, fuch univerſal exprefſhions of joy, I did never ſee or 
hear, as were then made to welcom in King Charles ; that as a Father ſaid hyper- 
bolically of the fin of Adam; that it was an happy fault which obteined ſuch a re- 
deemer : ſo wemay fay in the fame ſenſe ( and no other,) thatit was an happy ex- 
cufion which produced uch a reſtitution, 

There remains onely one word yet untouched in this part of my Text, that is, 


doubtleſs, ſhall doubtl;ſs come again with joy. What then is it ſo undoubted a truth, that / | 
every one who is thrult out of his right here,ſhall be reſtored with ſuch joyful accla- \ 


mations? O no, God's judgments in this like are imperfe&, and the diſpenſations of 
them are inſcrutable, In rebus 4ivinis magna eſt caligo, there isa great milt in the ways 
of God, Gods temporal promiſes ought tobe underſtood with an exception of the 
Croſs, unle(s he (ee it to be otherwiſe expedient for the advancement of his own 
glory, and the eternal good of his ſervants. God puniſheth ſome ſinners here, to 
ſhew there is a juſt judge,and leaves others unpuniſhed,to ſhew there is a judgement 
to come. This truth is affirmed expreſly by Solomon.Ecleſ.7.15.A41! things bave I ſeen in 
the days of Uanity,there is a juſt man #hat periſheth in his righteouſneſe, and a wicked man 
that prolonge th his life in his wickedneſs, And if we had not plain Scripture tor it, 
the example of our late dread Soveraign King Charles the firſt, was proof ſufficient, 
who was murthered by his own Subjects,( that had ſworn allegiance to him, ) inhis 
Capital City, before the gates of his own Pallace, in the ſight of his own people, tm 
the face of the ſun, under a formality of Juſtice, God did ſee all this then, and 
doth now require it, require it here in part, but will require it hereafter to the utter- 
molt farthing, from all thoſe, who had an hand in that crying parricide, and have 
not, or ſhall not waſh away the guilt with unfeigned tears. That happy Martyr 
is now following the lamb in his whites, and reapsin joy what he did ſow in tears , 
And his Son is this day Crowned with his Royal diadem, with the ſhouts and ac- 
clamations ofhis Subjeas, So true is that of my text, that citherhere, or hereafter, 
or both, He that goeth on bis way weeping, and beareth forth good ſeed with him, ſhall 
doubtleſs c ome again with acclamations of joy, and bring his ſheaves with him. 

This brings me to the laſt clauſe of my Text, and bring bis ſheaves with him. This 
life is a ſeed time, whatſoever we ſow here, we are ſure to reap hereafter,cven to a 
glaſs of cold watter. As ſurely as when thou ſeeſt a man caſting ſeed out of an 
hopper, thou mayeſt foretel what ſhall be the crop. Theſeed and the ſheaves can- 
not chuſe butbe the fame graine. Onely the ſheaves are ſeed multiplyed, it may 
be thirty fold, it may be fixty fold, it may be an hundred fold. So ſheaves do 
ſignify all thoſe advantages which we reap by his Majeſties reſtitution. 

The firſt ſheaf is Peace, the nearer that ſocieties approach to unity, the Farther 
they are from fear of diſſolution. When the Romans did find themſelves in any great 
peril, they everſubmitted themſelves to one DiQator, as a (ſacred anchor, and ſure 
remedy to take away their diviſions. His Majeſty hath not onely ſtopped up the 
ſpring of all our diviſions by his jult title, but hath purchaſed our peace by parting, 
withhis own juſt rights, to ſatiſty the intereſts of all parties. Let his example be 
our pattern, to do whatſoever wecan with jultice for the publick peace, although it 
be to our own private prejudice. The Pythagoreans had a rule toleave no print of 
the bottome of the cup in the aſhes, that is, in reconciliation to rctein no reſentment 
of former quarrels. The divided fidcs of a wound do meet together in a scarre. 
And ſtrange plants by inoculation, do become one tree. It were hard that quarrels 
ſhould be immortal, or more durable than nature, or that the patlions of the mind 
ſhould be more malignant and dithcult to be cloſed, than the wounds or ulcers of 
the body, and that no way ſhould be left to unite the divided members of Chriſt, 
Doth God delight as much in the obſervation, or not obſervation of indifferent Ce- 
remonies , as he doth in the love and unity of brethren, and ju obedience to law- 
ful ſuperiours? or is it his will, that for a few innocent ricesettabliſhed by Law, King- 
doms (hould ſwim with blood, Monarchies b2 turned uplidedo»wvn, and innocent 
Chriſtians be brought to utter beggary ? It is a folly to dote fo upon the body .. 
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2s to cheriſh the ſores and ulcers thereof: or out of hatred to the ulcers to defiroy 
the-body. The not diſtinguiſhing between the effences and abuſe of particy)a, 
Churches, hath been the cauſe of all our miſerics. This is the firſt ſheaf which 
Charles brings with him, that is, Peace. 

The ſecend ſheafis the opening of our Courts, the reſtoring of our lawes to their 
vigour, and the eſtabliſhment of Juſtice among us. What a wretched condition was 
this Poor Kingdom in, which neither had Court open, nor Sherif legally appointed 
nor ſomuch as a Juſtice of Peace for ſo long time together? It was the mercy of God 
that the policie and frame of this Kingdom was not utterly deſtroycd,and brought to 
confuſion. The Law is like the wreſt of a muſical inſtrument, which puts the jar. 
ring firing in tune. It is the ballance of the Commonwealth, which gives theſame 
weight to gold and lead, the rule and fquareof juſtice, the ſtandard and meaſuregf 
the Kingdom, the foundation of liberty, the fountain ofequity, the life and ſoul of 
policy. Parents may leave a Patrimony to their children, but the Law prelervesit; 
Armes may conquer Kingdoms, but laws eſtabliſh them.. A City may be ſafe with 
out walls, but never without Laws. That we cat and ſleep in quiet, that our houſes 
are not tired over our heads, norour daughters deflowred before our eyes, it is the 
benefit of the Laws, without which, we ſhould bite and devour one another, as the 
greater fiſhes do the leſs. This is the ſecond ſheaf which King Charles brought with 
him, that is, the Laws. A third ſheaf is experience. Wo be to thee O Land, when 
thy King is a child,Eecleſ; 10. 16. That is, a child in underſtanding and experience, 
The incxpcrience of Reboboam and his young counſellours quickly deſtroyed the 
Kingdom, We uſe to ſay,a new phyſician muſt have a new Church yard, A new 
phyſician is not moredangeraus to the body, than a new politician to the ſtate, It is 
written of Darius, that in opening a fair Pomegranate, one demanded of him, of 
what thing he defired ſo many as there were kernells in that Pomegranate? He 
replyed, ſo many Zopyras*s, that is prudent and experienced counſellours, God 
be praiſed , our Darius may be a Zopyrus to himſelf, having had that advantage 
which none of his predeceſſours ever had, to have viewed with his own eyesthe 
chiefelt of his neighbours Courts, Kingdoms, and Commonwealths, their interetis, 
their Laws,and forms of Government,their ſtrength and weakneſs, their advantages 
and diſadvantages, both in warre and peace, things of excellent uſe to a Prince, 
and this may well paſs for a third ſheaf. And ſhall bring his ſheaves with 
him. 

A fourth ſheaf;and the laſt, which I!ſhall mention at this time , is Secvrity, Uſur- 

pers are always full of jealoufics and fears. The reaſon is evident, VUiſd. 7. 11, 

Wickedneſs condemned by ber own teflimony is very timorous, and being preſſed with 

conſcience,all wayes forecafteth grievous things, It was obſerved of Richard the third,that 

after he had murthered his Nephewes,and uſurped the Crown,hewore hishand con- 
tinually upon his Dagger. A plain ſigne of inward guilt. When the wiſe men made 

this demand, where is be thas is bornKing of the Fews? Herod-was troubled and all Hieruſs- 
lem with him. Succeſſor inſtat,pellimur, ſatelles i, ferrum rape, perfunde cunas ſanguine. A 
ſucceſſoure is come, we arechaſed away, Go Souldiers, catch your ſwords,and make 
the cradles ſwim with blood, Theſe inward fears render them cruel and vindi- 
Qive,and make them multiply their Souldicrs and their guards, Whercin their only 
hope of ſafety dothconfift, Theſe, grow chargeable to a Commonwealth, and 
eafily from Servants turn Maſters; from all theſe burdens and ſafpicions we are freed 
by the reſtitution of the right Heir. So every way King Charles bring « bis ſheaves 
with him. 

APrince,as ſupereminent above others in goodneſs,as Saul was in ſtature, and more 
adorned with virtues than with his purple. To whoſe happy Coronation this day 
is dedicated. Much may he give, long may he live, a nurſing Father to the Church, 
a patron to the Commonwealth,a prote&our to his friends, a terrour to his enemies, 

/ an honour anda darling to his Country. Let the hopes of all thoſe who envy this 
dayes happineſs, melt away as winter ice, and flow away as unprofitable waters. 
And long, long may his Crown flouriſh, which this day firſt adorns his temples, un- 
til he change that corrruptible Crown with an immarceſcible Crown t 


glory. 


King 


when 
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—Wien I contider with my felt the condition of the molt flouriſhing Common- 
wealths, as Athens , how tatal they have for the moſt partbeen toperlons of eminent 
virtues, whercot few eſcaped both baniſhment and poiſon , Icannot but admire our 
happineſs under the belt of Monarchies 3 when I compare thoſearts and exaQtions 
which are uſed in our Neighbour Countries , where the whole Ettate ot the Com- 
nonwealth goes through the Magiſtrates hands in the ſhort compaſs of 2 very tew 
years, Much good may the mock-liberty of their tongues do them, which tHcir pur- 
(es pay fors 1cannot but proclaim, O happy England, it thou Knewett thine own 
happineſs. Burt neither the time permits me, nor my defires invite me to falt upon 
this ſubject. 1 will turn my diſcourſeinto Prayers , that the great God of Heaven 
and Earth will give his Majctty a long, lite, a ſecure Empire , a prudent and faithful 
Council, a loyal and obedient pcople, cxpert and valiant Armies. Bleſſed be he that 
Meſſcth him, and let every Loyal ubject fay Amen. 


The firjſ# SPEECH by my Lord Primate to the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, 

SIR, 

He Lords Juſtices ot this Kingdom have graciouſly heard that relation which 

you made unto them from the Honourable Houſe of Commons, touching their 
election of you to be their Speaker , together with your modeſt deſire to decline che 
place as too heavy tor yo.1. They know right well the great importance of the 
Place; but they know as well your great ability to diſcharge it. Neither doe they 
look upon you as a Child ,that hath the reins put ſeemingly, and for a ſhew into his 
hands, but as upon an experienced Chariotcer, who knows how to diſcharge all the 
duties that belong unto his Office dexteroully, and without oſtentation , and to di- 
poſe and dire the hand of chat little one by the occult motions of his own, to 
ſeem to do that, which in truth is his own proper work. They know that the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons is no little Fly-boat , but a Ship Royal of the ſecond 
magnitude , and the Cargazoon as rich as the Ship is great. T nerefore they have 
committed.the charge of it to you, as to a Skiltul Pilot, In ſumme, the Lords Juſti- 
ces do-exhort you to add courage and reſolution to your modelty and other great 
parts, that you may adorn that Province, which by the ſuffrages of that Houle is com- 
mitted to your care. For as the Houſe of Commons have adviſedly choſen you 
their Speaker, ſo the Lords Jultices,by his Majeſties authority,do as adviſedly contirm 
you their Speaker. ; : 

And now Mr. Speaker, I have one thing more to add, which I am required by the 
Lords Jultices toimpart unto youz That is, that you being by your place an athitant 
to the Houſe of Peers, and ſummoned by Writ, to the diſcharge of that truſt, yet the 
Houſe of the Lords taking into their ſerious conſideration the polhibility , or rather 
the probability that ſome of their atliſtants might perhaps be choſen Speaker , to let 
all the World ſec, that they are equally careful of the priviledges of both Houſes, in 
order to the common good of the Kingdom, they paſſed a Vote this-morning, that 
if any of their a{liltants «ſhould be choſen Speaker ot the Houſe of Commons , they 
would diſpenſe with him pro bac vice , ſaving alwayecs to the Houſe of the Peers all 
their juſt rights and priviledges for the future. So that there remains nothing , but 
that you gird your ſelf to your Office whichis caft upon you from all hands, 


The ſecond SPEECH by my Lord Primate to the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons. 
My, Speaker, 

Ou ftile this place aptly, « mount of transfiguration , and truly fo it is. We be- 
Y hold the greateſt transtiguration here that ever was ſcen in this Kingdom , on 
ſuch a ſudden, either in our days , or in the days of our Forctathers. A converſion 
from the greateſt Anarchy, and confuſion, toorder, and a fetled Form of Govern- 
ment. It nothing elſe did evince it, this change and transhguration alone , were a» 
ble to make good the truth of that old Maxime, Res facile redeunt 2d priſtinum (tatum; 
Things do cafily return to their former conditiov. Otherwiſe it were impotlible 
that ſo much confuſion ſhould be attended with ſo much order ; or the wortt of A- 
NAr- 
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narchies, with the bett of Monarchies, It is better to live under the Sicilian T , 
rants, or the Roman Decemviri, or the thirty Athenian Uſurpers , than to live in an 
Anarchy, where there isno Government. It is better to live where nothing is law. 
tu}, than whereall things are Jawful. Better one Tyrant than a thouſand, 1 (1:11 
not necd to preſs this turther. Calt but your eyes back to the by-palſed years, and 
you will ſee this better demonſirated by experiencc,than it is pothble to do it by rea- 
fon. But bchold a ſudden transhguratior., Neither the morning nor theevening 
Star in the Heavens is more beautiful , than Juſtice and good Govervrhent upon 
Earth. To it we owe our proſperity, our hberty , our ſecurity , all we are, all we 
have, all we can be in this World , without which we ſhoule be like Fiſhes inthe 
Sea, or Fow]sin the Air. The greater devourthe leſs: Piſces fic ſepe minutos Magnus 
comeſt;, ſic aves enecat accipiter. Thoſe innovators and incendiarics wholabour to pull 
downa fetled Form of Government, are likea phrenetick perſon, who takes pains to 
hew down the bough whereon he himſelt doth ftand. As thoſetwo ſigns, or rather 
meteors, Caſtor and Polux, when they appear double to Sea-faring perfons, promiſe 
{ercnity and a proſperous voyage,but when they appear ſingleor divided,they threa- 
een a ttorm, whether it be by reaſon of the denſity or rarity of the matter , or what 
other natural cauſes , I leave to the Philoſophers to determine. So where power 
and Juſtice do meet together, it promiſeth proſperity and peace but where they 
are divided, power without juſtice , or juſtice without power , it prognoſticates a 
tempeſt toa State, 

[1 rom your mount of Transhguration you ſhew us a King, Tow Houſe of Commons 
behold a King. As Anarchy is the worſt of miſgovernments, ſo Monarchy is the beſt 
of Governments, the moſt ancient, the moſt univerſal, the moſt natura], the moſt no- 
ble, the moſt advantageous Form of Government. I do dot deny the lawtulneſs of 
other Forms, but I do altogether deny that any other Form is ſo noble, ſo natural, or 
fomuch from God, There is one God in the world, a Monarchy 3 one ſoul in the 
body, a Monarchy; one Sun in the Heavens, a Monarchy; one Malter in cach Family, 
and one Monarch incach Society. It was good counſel, which Lycrrgus gave a mu- 
tinous Citizen, that would have had him bring a Democracy into the State , that he 
{hould try it firlt howhe liked it in his own Houſe , and ſufter his Servants to be his 
Quartermaſters. The filly Bees do teach us thus much, who know no Law but the 
Law of nature, yet they have their King. And that which is much more firange , 
which I have (cen by ocular experience. Take their King priſoner ina Cane, as it 
is uſual to do, and they will feed him with honey through the nicks and creviſes of 
the Cane. So long as You detain him there, they will never ſwarm , nor(eck for 
new habitations for themſelves. Remove him and his priſon into anotherhive, and 
they will all flock after him, and travail for him. Put a ſtrange King into his cane 
or priſon,and they will beſo far from feeding him,that they will ſtop up all the holes 
of the cane with wax, and ſtarve him for an Uſurper. How much more are the 
filly Bees more obſervant of the Laws of nature, than degenerated men. Inſumme, 
the ſonl of Soveraign power, which is infuſed by God into Democracy and Ariſto- 
cracy, is the ſame that it is in Monarchy, But the organ is not the ſame, nor ſoapt 
to attain the end. * But God and nature do always intend that which is beſt, that is, 
Monarchy. And in ſome caſes, the exiſtence of Kingly Government is from God, 
as'well as the efſence. But God never inſtituted any other Form than Monarchical. 
He himſelf vouchſafed to be King of his people,and gave them firſt Moſes as a Viceroy, 
Moſes was King in Jeſurun. And afterwards he gave them a radicated ſucceiFon of 
Kings. No Commonwealth hath the like plea for it ſelf, 

And as Monarchical Government is the beſt Form of Governments, ſo our Englifs 
Monarchy is the beſt Form of Monarchy. By the bleſſing of God , we live in the 
moſt temperate part of the temperate Zone. And injoy a Government as temperate 
as the Climate it ſelf, We cannot complain either of too much Sun , or too little 
Sun, The beams of Soveraignty are neither ſo perpendicular over our heads 
that they can ſcorchus, nor yet ſo oblique, but that they are able to warm us. 
Should we go about in a madding humour to diſſolve a Frame of Government, 
which made our mat” Þ nan. at home, and famous abroad , orloath our own 
Manna, and long after the Fleſhpots and Onions of Ep ypt? If we dote vpon forreign 
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policies» It 15 Onely becaule we do not know them. Contult but with thoſe that do 
know them, and we will quickly fay, our lot is fallen in a faire ground, 

And fo trom Kiftgs you come to Parliaments, which have evermore hada vene- 
rable eſteem in the world, it not under the name of Parliaments, yet under a more 
ancient name of Councils, or Conventions. As the inferiour orbes do by their tranſ- 
verſe and oppolite yet vincible motions, ſtay and moderate the rapid force of the 
primum mobile, or firſt Sphere : So Parliaments by their Fabian Counſells do tem» 
per and moderate the quick motion of Soveraign power. I ſpeak not this of any 
danger that hangs over us. God be praiſed, we have no ſuch young Phaeton, but 
one that hath been as much and as long acquainted with Fabizxs as with 'Marcelus , 
and knows how to uſe the Buckler as well as the Sword, But Parliaments have a 
further advantage than that vt Counſcll onely,namely in republicks toaggregate and 
unite, and to render the whole ſociety onepolitical body,and in Monarchics to ſup- 
ply, and ſecond, and execure, Then the affaires of a Kindomgo proſperouſly on, 
when they joyn one and all in advancing publique” deſignes. 

From Parliaments in general, I come to the reaſons of ſummoning this Parlia- 
ment in particular. Burt that is ſo evident, that he that runs, may readit. Yet 
though it be ſo obvious, that no man can mils it, or miſtake it, and- that it may ſeem 
ſuperfluous to do that over again» which hath been done fo excellently already by 
my Lord Chanccllour, as one of his Majeſties repreſentatives: yet for order 
and method fake, 1 hall athgn three reaſons for convocating this preſent 
Parliament. « 

The firſt is, diſcrimination of perſons, and difiinRion of pofſeſhons. Methinks 

I am now in one of the helds of Eg ypt,upon the banks of Nilws, preſently after the 
inundation of that river, when it is jult returning into the old chapne!. And all you, 
that hear me, look like {ſo many meaſurers that are here on purpoſe to giveeverypro- 
prietor his right poſſethon,and to ſet them out their true bounds. Never did anin- 
undation of N:Ius make a greater contuſion of diftin& poſſetlions and intereſts, than 
the late Rebellion hath made in Ireland, blending all eſtates in oge confuſed mals, 
Kings, Dukes, Biſhops, Knights,and pawns are all contuſedly mixed together in one 
bagge. It were folly, Noble Peers and Patriots, to ask what you do here; As great, 
as if one ſhould inquire upon the banks of Nilue' what the meaſurers do there pre- 
ſentlyafter an inundation. It is to fix every man'in his proper ſtation, wherein,he is to 
ſerve his Kingand Country. Thisis the firtt end of this Parliament, the diltin&ion 
of poſſe(hons, 

Aſecond reaſon is that, which is commonly the reaſon of ſummoning all Par - 
liaments, that is to ſatiſfy the juſt debts of the Kingdom. and diſingage the publique 
faith, We could not doit, it was impothble. And neceſlity mult yield to impollt- 
bility. But his Majeſty hath done it for us, and fatisfyed. the publique debts out 
of his own rights. The time hath been, that the publique faith ofthe Kingdom 
hath been flighted. No man had a publique trutt, and ſo no man could be fued 
upon a publique faith, But King Charles hath redeemed the pubtiq 1c cr edit again, 
by ſatisfying the publique debtsz But he fatisfyes them ina Parliamentary way. St. 
Paul faith, that an oath is the end of all ftrife,ſo is a Parliament. For as there lycth 
no appeal from God in the interiour Court, Sothere lyeth no appeal from Parlia- 
ment in the exteriour Court. Þ mean, a compleat Parliament of King, Lords, and 
Commons, whoſe a& is the act of each individual Subject, This is the fecond 
reaſon of calling this Parliament, to ſatisfy the publique debts of the King- 
dom, ; 

A third reaſon of convocating this Parliament, is the providing for the Army tor 
the future, without impoſing too great a burthen either upon the Engliſh or Iriſh 
Subject, Two _ make a Prince gratefull to h's people. Eaſy eares to bear yrie- 


vances, and- light hands in impoſing Subſidies, And to ſpeak the truth,a great part of 


the diſſenſions in England have ſprung from this ſource. The. King could notlive 
| upon the revenues of his Crown without running into debt, nor thoſedebts be paid 
without railing new Monopolics, or impoſing new taxes, as Ship: money, or the like, 
or parting with ſome branches of his Prerogative Royal. Hitherto England hath 
| been necellitated to ſupply the defects of Irelans, it is to bt feared not over willingly. 
Now 
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Now it hath pleaſed God to put into his Majelties hands an opportunity-of advancine 
his revenue to a competencie, that Ireland may be able for the future to bear its own 
burthen, without charging either the Exgliſh or Iriſh Subje&t in ofdinary caſes, And 
this opportunity he puts wholly into the hands of his Parliament, as the proper 
judg both to ſupply the neccllities of the Kingdom, and to prevent them. Theſe 
are the three rea{ons of calling this Parlianient.' 1, The diltivguiſhing of poſſellions, 
2. The fatisfaQion of juſt debts. 3. And the railing the Revenuesot the Crownto 
a juſt competency. Laſtly, Mr. Speaker, you deſcend tothe unity of both Houſes, 
His Majeſty hath done whatſoever hath been deſired of him, and is yet rcady to do 
whatſoever can be deſired of a gracious Prince. It is our own faults, our own fro. 
wardne(s and unſcaſonable oppolition to one another, if we be not happy, All things 
preſerve themſelves by unity, and the nearer they approach to unity, the farther 
they are from fear of diſſolution. This lefſon old Sillxras taught his Sons by a bundle 
ofrods, whilelt thcy were tycd together , all their conjoyned f(irength could not & 
much as bend themz but when the bundle was divided, and every Son hed his 
lingle-rod they did cafily ſnap them in ſunder. So faid he, You my Sons are in- 
vincible whilc{t you preſerve unity,but it you ſuffer your {elves to be divided, you 
are loft. This leſſon Menenius Agrippa taught his hearers by the welknown apolo- 
gy of the bcily, and the other members, whileſt they did nouriſh unity , and all 
acted for the publique advantage of the whole body, cach member had his ſhare 
and dividend in this happineſs; but when they began to mutiny and divide intereſts, 
& to weigh their own particular merits too narrowly,and all to grumble at the belly 
as an idle, gluttonous, and unprofitable member; they found by colily experience, 
that their well and ill fare were inſeparably interwoven together, ard that they 
wounded that member which they maligned through their own fides., On the other 
part, diſunion js the ready way to actirudtion. $i collidimur, ſrangimur, it we be 
beaten one againſt another, 'we are both broken in pieces. It was not the power of 
Rome, but the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the Britains, which rendxed them ancafy 
prey to their Conquerers. It was not Philip, but the difſenfions of Athens, Thebes and 
Sparta, that ruincd Greece. It was not Scipio,but the factions of Hanno and Hannibal 
that defiroycd Carthage. Our own«yrs have ſeen a ſmall handtul of contederated 
Provinces able to oppoſe the greateſt Monarch in Exrope,2rd were fo tar from linking 
under the weight of ſuch a warre, which'had been able to brcak a back ot ſicel, that 
like palme trees they did grow up under the weight, from iltreſſed orders, to high 
and mighty ſtates,or like Moſes his buſh, not oncely not con'umcd, but ſprouting and 
bloſſoming in the midſt of the flames. This virtue of unanimity , is that whereupon 
our Riches,our Honour , our Religion, our Laws,our Liberties, our Kingand Coun- 
try, our Fires and Alars, and all our hopes do depend. 
Hoe opus, hoc ſtudium, parvi properemus & ampli, 
fipatrie volumus, ſi nobis vivere chari, 


The anſwer of the Lords Tuflices to Mr, {Speakers laſt, proprſitions 
That they 'will be very carcful and ready to mantain the Houſe in all the jult liber- 
ties and-priviledges belonging to it. 1. Afrcedom from arreſts for themſelvesand 
their Servants inall caſes whereunto the Priviledge of the Houſe doth extend. 2. Mo- 
deſt and modcrate liberty of ſpeech void of all liccntiouſneſs which their Lordſhips arc 
confident that the Houle is fo far from defiring :to have it tolerated, that themiclves 
would be the firſt and ſevcreſt cenſurers ofit. 3. Seaſonable'and free accels to their 
Lordſhips upon all occafions. 
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To the Honourable the Houſe of Commons, in St. Patrick's 
Church, Dublin, Fun, 16. 166 1, 


At their Solemn Receiving of the Bleſſed 


SACRAMENT. 


By the moſt Reverend Fatherin God, J OHN Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland, 


— — — — 


Printed at DUBLIN Fiſt, 1660, 
Reprinted 1676, 


L3LLEELLEL-LOCLEELEELY 


17. Tune 1661I, 


Rdered, That the underramed perſons,or any three gr 

more of them , do repair unto His Grace the Lord pri. 
mare of all Ireland ,and inthe Name of this Houle, return 
thanks unto His Grace for. his great pains taken veſterday in 
Preaching and Adminiſtring the Holy Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper unto the Members of this Houſe, and to defire His 
Grace that he would cauſe the ſame to be Printed. 


Sir Henry Tichburne. Sir, Francis Hamilton, 
| Sits Theopiblus Jones, Sire. Robert Forth» 
Mr, of the wards+ Sir Richard Kirle, 
: Copia Vera, 


Ex, per Philip Ferneley Cler, Parl: 
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Prov. 28. 13. He that covereth his ſins ſhall not profper: but whoſe confeſſeth ond forſak 
eth them, ſhall have mercy. 


N theſe words, two different ways, which ſinners take to attain to happi- 
ne(s, are repreſented to us, the one ſhort and broad, but impaſſable, by rea« 
ſon of thieves and precipicesz He that covereth bis fins ſhall not proſper : the 0+ 
ther long and ſtrait, but certain and ſecure, Whoſo confeſſeth and fofoketh bem, 
ſhall have mercy. Or if you will, a common ſhipwrack, whercin two planks 
are preſented to us, to fave us from drowning 3 the one painted, but rotten, which 
will undoubtedly deccive us, that is, the plank of difſimulation : He that covereth bis 
ſins ſhall not proſper: the other rugged, but ſound , which will infallibly bring us ſafe 
to Land, that is, the plank of Repentance 3 He that confeſſeth and forſaketh them, ſhall 
have mercy. 

Or lily, we may conſider herein the ſore, the Chyrurgery, an1 the ſucceſs : The 
ſore is ſin, the courſe of Chyrurgery is double and different, the one by healing over, 
or binding up, the other by incifion, or cleanſing out; the one with ſupple oyl , the 
other with (harp vineger; the one by bathing, the other by lancing; the one by cove- 
ring, the other by confeiling, - The ſucceſs is likewiſe double and different, propor- 
tionable to the two ways of cure; the one unproſperous , ſhall not profper ; the other 
proſperous, ſhall have mercy. He that eovereth bis fins ſhall not proſper: but wh-ſo confeſ- 
ſeth and forſaketh them, ſhall have mercy, 

The ſore is ſpiritual and epidemical, that's fin, 2 Chron. 6. When every one ſhall know 
bis own ſore. And more emphatically, Iſa. 1.6. it is ſtileda putrifying ſore. So long; 
as our firlt Parents continued in the ſtate of innocency , roſes grew witkout thorns, 
as St. Ambroſe obſerved. As there was no lin, ſo there was no ſickneſs 3 no ſores in 
the World, either of foul or body. Indeed it was not impothible for them to fin, ſo 
they ſhould have been Gods, not men; but it was pollible for them not to have fin- 
ned, which is as much as the Angels in Heaven canchallenge to themſelves: for ma- 
ny of them fell irrecoverably, becauſe they found not a Redeemer, and thoſe, which 
ſtood, owe their conſervation, as we do our redemption, to the Croſs of Chriſt, Col. 
1.20, But by the fall of Adam,the Image of God became defaced inman, the rayes 
of Heavenly Light eclipſed, the ſparkles of Divine Grace cooled, the Underſtanding 
infatuated, the Will confounded, the Aﬀections diſordered, and in place of theſoper- 
fe&ions, Sin entred into the World as an hereditary contagion , a ſpiritual leprofie, 
with the conſequents of it, all manner of ſores and diſeaſes , both of foul and body, 
which cannotbe cur'd with all the Balm in Gilead, nor cleans'd with all the waterin 
the Ocean; but onely by the bloud of Chriſt , and in order to that, by Repentance 3 
which is the Cure commended inmy Text. | 

Hence all thoſe ſwartns of Feavers, Catarhs, Gouts, Palfies, Apoplexies, and the 
like, which do infeſt the Body of man more than any other living creatures : We 
may be burned up with cholerick diſtempers , drowned with hydropick humours, 
choak*d with the fumes of a vitious ſtomack, and buried quick in the Grave of 
melancholick imaginations. Butthe chiefeſt defects are thoſe of the Soul, as 1. Ig- 
norance, that in ſothick a miſt ot Errours and Seqs, we know not how to find out 
the truthz and that, which tops up our folly, is, that we are grown too wiſein our 
own conceits. 2+. Concupilcence, that peſtilence of the ſoul, whoſe cankered bloſ- 
ſoms are (ti)] ſprouting up in the moli regenerate hearts; this weakened the power of 
Sampſon, infatuated the wiſdom of Solomon , detiled the holineſs of David, 3. Selt- 
Ab & + + 8- love , 
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love, an hidden poylon, the xult of the mind, the moth ot holinels, thc parent ct eq- 
vy, the original of all vices. 4. Diſcontent, which makes us prize what we want, 


fleight what we gpjoy, maze ſenſible of ſufferings than of bleſings 3 like little chil. 


| the rhoſi payt ſoone 


dren, which, for wang ot ſame toy which they afficct, throw away all they have, and 
fall a crying: we follbw contentment hard, but as Fools do an Jynis fataus, always 
at a diſtance, 5. Prepoſterous fear; If we do ill, we fear Magiſtrates; if we do well, 
we fear detxaors: If wg be righ, we ſearthicves; if poox, Exeditors: If we hate, we 
fear engnies if we | _—_—— 6. Diſtruflz We all fay, we trefi Garl,. but for 

—_- up ſouls, than with our Eftates, and hardly without a 
Pawn, as Uſurers would truſt a Bankrupt. Laſtly, Hypocrifie: If there be « mote in 
the Eye , there is a Beam in. the Heart, if there be a Beam in the Eye, 
there: is a ſtack of miſchicf in the heart : We look one way, and row another 
way; blow hot and cold with the ſame mouth,and have our hearts more double than 
our breath: We flatter for advantage, and we ſlander for advantage ; we ſerve God 
for advantage, and if need be, we ſerve the Devil for advantage. Then ſince we 
have all made ſhipwrack of Baptiſmal Grace by fin, ſince all without exceptionidoe 
ſtand in nced of a ſecond plank to fave them from drowning , it remains that we 
make choice of one of the two preſented tous in my Text; Diſtimulation, or Conver- 
fionz: corcring, or confefling; That's the next part : He that covereth his fins ſhall/nes 
proſper: but-whoſo confeſieth and forſaketh them ſhall have mercy. 

There are three. good covers of ſir-in Holy Scripture, 1. Charity, 2, Converſion, 
3- Pardon: The twotirſt are mens covers, the third is Gods cover. 

1. Charity, Prov.10.12, Hatred ftirreth wp ſtrife, but love eovereth all fins, aud 1 Pet, 
4.8. Charity ſhall cover the multitude of ſins,Charity thinketh no evi}, charity ſuſpe- 
Reth no hurt, charity interprets all things in the beſtſenſe; Charity doth rot aggra- 
vate or exaggerate the faults of men, but ſecks to extenuate them, imputing them to 
a good intention, or to ignorance , or to ſurprize, or to the violence of temptation: 
Charity delights notin carrying about fardles of Talesand calumnies , as Pedlers do 
t].cir packs, from houſe tohouſe, nor to divulge the faults of men , as curſed Chom 
did the nakedneſs*of his Father, but to conceal them, and to ſuppreſs them, as Foſeph 
was not willing, to make Mary a publick example: Charity is not vindidive, to 
write injuries in marble, but burics them in oblivion. He that wants this cover, is 
an unclean Vcſcl; He that bath not this Wedding-garment, is ſure to be caſt intoout- 
" _—_ but he that hath it is bleſſed, he ſhall proſper: Fadge nor, and you ſhall not 

e judge 

nr, ſecond good cover is Converſion, Fam. 5. 20. He that converteth a (inner, ſhall 
ſave a ſoul, and bide a multitude of fins. Juſt as he converts a ſinner, and favesaloul, 
ſohe bides fins not primitively, but derivatively; not principally , but ſubordinately; 
not ſoyeraignly, but miniſterially. He converts morally, but Grace phyſically ; he 
by perſwading, but Grace by renewing. Now Converſion being an infallible way 
to Remiſhon , hethat helps to convert, helps to cover fin; that's one way. 2. He 
that converts a man, helpsto amend him, and after amendment, the ſhame of former 
fins is covered the memory of them is rather a badge of Honour, than a noteof Ig- 
nominy: like the ſcar of a Souldiers wound , after it is h: aled. Thus he hides the 
fins of his Convert. But he hides his own fin likewiſe, that is, difpoſitively he ren- 
ders himſelf more capable of Gods pardon. Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall find 
mercy: But thoſe buſie bodies, whoſe affeGions are ſironger than their judgements , 
who labour with tooth and nail to ſpread broad their erroneous dreams,muſt expe 
no ſhare in this bleſſing:I/o be to you Scribes and Phariſees bypoerites: fir you compaſs ſea 
and land to make a Proſelyte,and makg him two-fold more a child of Hell,than your ſelves. 

The third kind of covering of fin is the forgiving of it. Pſal. $5, 2, Thou hoſt for- 
given their iniquity, and covered all their fins: that is, covered them from the cyc of 
thy Juſticez as a wound is covered with a Plaiſter , to cure itz as a dead body is co- 
vered in the Grave, to avoid theftench of it as the doors of the Iſraelites were co- 
vered with the bloud of the Paſchal Lamb, to cauſe the deſtroying Angel to paſs by 


them, In the ſame regard elſewhere , the remiſhon of ſins is called a firgettirg of 


them, a caſting of them behind the back, a burying them in the bottom of the ſea: of all co- 
vers, this is the beſt, Pſal. 32. 1, Bleſſed is the man whoſe tranſgreſſion is forgiten , and 
whoſe ſin is covered. | But 
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—ar tha are not the covers intended in my Text, the firſt of which is downright 

denial, as Gebezi thought to have outfaced his Maſter, and Ananias and Sapphira, St. 
Peter. Prov. 30. The barlot eateth and wipeth ber month, and ſaith, What have T done ? 
Meu are toe apt to forget the all-ſeeing eye of Godz like Woodcocks, which thruſt 
their heads ina buſh, and think no man ſees them, becauſe they (ce no man. Let the 
leprofic of Gehezz , let the ſudden death of Anarias and Sapphire warn us to take 
heed how we ſeek to cover our faults with Iyts; well may it advantage 2 man a lit- 
tle for the preſent, asa lye got St. Peter his admithon intothe High Prieſts hall , but 
it hath ever a foul ending,and within a while forfeits the whole ftock of a mans» cre- 
dit and. reputation: Therefore the Scripture ſaith , That a lying tongue is but for a 
moment; and to God it is @ very abomination, Prov. 12. 22, Thentell the truth, and 
ſhame the Devil: When a faultis ingenuouſly diſcovered, the amends is half made. 

The ſecond Cover, is mincing or extenuating of our fins, as the fluggard , Tet 8 

little Sleep, a little Slumber, and. Fonatban did but taſte a little honey upon his Rods 
end: But a little leaven leaveneth 1be whole. lump , a few dead flies cauſe the oyntment of 
the Apothecary to flink, Eccl. 11. He that clippeth a little of the Kings Coyn, is 
guilty of Treaſonz every little ſand hath his weight; and it isall oue whether a man 
be preſſed to death with an heap of ſand, or a maſs of Lead; whether a ſhip be over- 
whelmed with one great wave, or drowned with many ſmall Leaks. More periſh 
by the daily habitual preſumprtuous practice of leſſer fins, than by one foul a& of 
ſome greater ſin, We dcrel} that horrid Paradox, That all fins are equal; That he 
is as great a tranſgreſſour that kills a Cock-chicken without a cauſe,as he that mur- 
thers a Prince. But he that makes light of any fin, when he comes to make up his 
account with God, deſtroys himſelf, yet this is often our condition : 4 mote in our 
neighbours eye ſhews greater that a beam in our own. 

The third Cover is that of Excuſes, Saul pleads for a Sacrifice to the Lord , to 
excuſe his owndiſobedience. Gehexi pleads the necellity of the Sons of the Pro- 
phets for his Bribery, F«das alledgeth the poor to palliate' his covetouſneſs. When 
the King of Heaven invites men to his great Supper, one hath marricd a Wife , ano- 
ther purchaſed a Farm, the third muſt goto prove ſome Oxen;, many frame excuſes 
to themſelves with as much eaſe as the Spider weaves her webs. Every ſin-hath its 
cleak, malice and revenge pretends zeal of Juſtice : Wiltul, murther , I mean in our 
Duelliſts, which cries to Heaven for revenge , muffles it ſelf up in the cloak of ho+ 
nour and reputation. Theſe Fig-tree Leaves may. ſerve to cover our fins well e- 
nough, whilſt it is Vacation, but take heed of the Term-time when it comes : When 
conſcience begins to ſpit fire and brimſtone in our face, when the Devil pulls off 
the hood wherewith he hath blinded us 3 then all theſe painted Excuſes vaniſh a- 
way , we hear nothing but Hucs and Crics., we (ce nothing but evident Deſtru- 
Rion, 

The fourth Cover is, transferring of our fins.upon others;, as Adam. upon the wo- 
man, the Iſraelites upon their Fathers.The Fathers have eaten ſowre grapes, & the chil 
drens teeth are ſet on edgezas if the multitude otdelinquents did leſſen the offence,nay ra- 
ther, the more the Tranſgreſſors, the nearer are the Judgements ' of God, Others 
accuſe the Times, and evil Company of their faults. How ſhould one ſtick fay,it 
remained unſcorch'd in the midſ ofa flaming Bundle? Tis true, As fire begets fire, 
ſo doth fin 3, evil manners corrupt good, though the operation be not always preſent ; 
Poyſon muſt have a time of working: The more our familiarity grows with. fin, the 
lefs the deformity thereof appears: After the Mulick is ended, the Tune ſtill ra+ 
mains in our Ears. He that makes Conſcience of his ways, muſt avoid evil com- 
pany as he would do poyſon, or an houſe infected with the plague 3 and, write, 
Lord have mercy upon us on the one Door, as well as on the other, Others make 
Satan their Cover, and caſt their Sins upon his Score. The Devil may ſollicit us, 
but he cannot neceilitate us: He could not thruſt the Apple by force down Eves 
Throat, nor puſh Chriſt by violence down from the Pinnacle : He hath a fleight of 
perſwading, not a power of compelling : He blows the Coals, but the Fire is our 
own: He bites, but it is thoſe which thruſt them(:1ves into his Jaws : Reſiſt the 
Devil, and be will fly from you. Laſtly, Some make God himſelf the Cover for their 

Sins, z of all Covers this is the worlt, $0 Adam, The Woman which Thou gaveſt me. 
Such 
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Such are they which make all things in the World, even Sin it ſelf, to come to als 
fatally, incvitably,by virtue of a necelfirating Decree of God. Such are they which 
make their Redeemer their Packhorſe (be it {poken with Reverence ) to bear the;; 
preſumptuous Sins: as it he had ſhed his precious Blood to purchaſe our Liberty 
that we might turn Libertines: Deceive not your ſelves; to whom Chriſt is made 
Redemption, to them he is made Righteouſneſs and ſanRification, This is the 
fourth Cover, the Tranſterring of our Sins upon Others. 

"The fifth Cover is hypocrifie, This was Abſalow's Cloak forhis Rebellion: Such 
Covers were Cain's Sacrifice , Eſau*s Tears, Fezebel *s Faſt, the Phariſees Alms the 
Harlots Vow , the Traytors Kiſs. The World is full of fuch Juglers and Mounte. 
banks in ' Religion, of all Sets, who cry, Great is Dianaz and magnitie the Irnage 
that fell down from Jupiter 3 meaning nothing but their profit : who cry aloud 
Lord, Lotd; and mutter to themſelves, Da mibi fallere , da juſtum ſantiumq, videri, 
Give me grace to cheat and to delude the Eyes of the world : painted Sepulchres 
very Glow-worms, which have a counterfeit Light, without any Heat; PiQures 
which double proſpcctives, that to the Light, preſents an Angel , the other from the 
Light, a Devil: we have pulled down other Picuresto (et theſe up in our churches, 
Nothing is more odious unto God , than to make a ſtalking-horſe of Religion: 
Chriſt throws out ſeven wocs againſt Hypocrites : Other Sinners may be converted 
the Hypocrite hardly, becauſe he hath converted Converſion it (elf intofin. Such 
as devour Widdows houſes under a colour of long prayers, ſhall receive the greater 
damnation. 

The fixth and laſt Cover is Impudence, te defend our Sins,and glory ir. them , 
which is uſed by none but thoſe who have already gotten one Foot-within the gates 
of Hell. Periifſe puto cut pudor periit: Paſt Shame, paſt Grace, St, Auſtin bewails 
his Youth, led in the Strects of Babylon where when he heard his Companions boaftin 
of their lewdneſs, he was forced to feign thoſe things he never did, lealt he ſhould 
appear ſo much more vile, by how much he was more innocent. That which was 
his Detcfiation, is now the onely Garb for a Gallant : Such a Gallant was Cham , 
that gloricd in the Nakedneſs of his own Father, whilſt his more modeſt Brethren 
covered it with their Faces backward : ſuch another Gallant was Calignla, who 
{aid He liked nothing better in bis own Diſpoſition than his Impudence : A Voice fitter 
for a Hangman than an Emperour. It was the height of Jſraels fin, That ſhe had 
a whores Forchead,and refuſed to be aſhamed:Shamefaſtneſ(s is the praiſe of Nature, 
the Harbinger of Grace, the Enſign of Honetty , the Seat of Virtue. the Witneſs of 
Innocencie, But glorying in fin is the next Link to Damnation, They that uſe 
ſuch vain Covers astheſe, ſhall one day wiſh for another cover, even the Mountains 
to fall upon them, and the Hills to cover them from the preſence of the Lamb. So 
unproſperous is this courſe of concealing: That's the next part, Shall not proſper, 

Firlt, He ſhall notproſper in his fin; he ſhall not tinde that H2ppineſs and Con- 
tent in it which he expeas. Amon was lick of love until he enjuyed Thamar, that 
moment paſſed, his Love was dogged with Hatred and Repentance. What a deal 
of convenience and hearts eaſe did Ahab promiſe to himſelf in Naboth*s Vinevard; 
and the very firſt time he goes to take poſſeſſion ofit , he meets there with the 
Tidings of the utter ruine of Himſelf and Family, Herod violated all Lawsof God 
and Man, burthened his Conſcience , waded through a Sca of Blood, all to ſctrle 
the Kingdom upon his Sonz and he proves an unthritt 3 offers halt of ittoa wanton 
Minion fora Dance. So Goods ill gotten, are like a Coal of Fire in a thatch'd houſe. 
Remember Hered.. Before Fudas had fingred that beggerly ſome of thirty pieces of 
Silver , his Deſires were upon the Rack 3 heforgot his Duty to God, his Fidclity 
to his Maſter , his care of his own ſoul. But when he once hadit , he could not in- 
dure to look upon it, as being the cauſe of his bane z he caſts it away 2s an infeQious 


. Ragzhe diſgorgeth itin the very Templc:his deteſiation of that poy ſonous morſel 


was greater than his reverence to that Holy Place, When Pharaob'slcan Kine had 
devoured the fat, they were ill no better favour:d themſelves, Let us all but 
losk back to our former Exceſſes, and unlawful Pleaſures and ſce if we may not figh- 
ing ſay with the Apoſtle, what profit had we of thoſe things whereof we are now aſham- 
ed? So he ſhall not proſper in his ſin. 
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Secondly, He ſhall noi proſper in his Aﬀairs 3 not in his temporal undertakings 
Jer. 22. 39. IWVrize this man childlfi, a man that ſhallnot proſper in his days. Tjrael 
could nor proſper ſo long as the accurſed thing remained hidden in Achan's Tent, 
the eleven Tribes proſpered rot again!t BRenjamin,until they had humbled themſelve;, 
by falting. Fonas proſpered not in a Ship untill he had reconciled himſelf to God 3 
then hetound fatety in the B:lly of a Whale, Neither ſhall he thrive or proſper 
in ſpiritual Graces : Nu Man can ſerve both God and Belial : Theſe hidden Sins 
do choak the Szed of the Word, thzy hinder the Efficacie of our Prayers, they 
make the bleſſed Sacrament tro bzcome poyſon, and our Faſts and Humiliations, to 
be meer Mockeries. The Grace of God will not ſufter fuch Mates, to be chamber- 
fellows, and fellow commoners with her in the ſame Heart, To aſk for which of 
our fins things have ſucceeded unprofperouily with us, were to ſeek a man in 
Athens at noon day, with a Candle anda Lanthorn, The Lord fanGife our (uf 
ferings to us3 until then, we connot proſper in our Afﬀairs, 

Thirdly , He ſhall not poſper in his concealment. God will bring it to light, 2, 
Sam. 12. 2« Thou didjt it ſecritly, but T will do this thing before all Iſrael, and before the 
$un:--- For nothing ig covere d, which ſhall not be revealed, Luk. 12. 2. Almoſt incre- 
dible are the ways which God uſeth tor the Diſcovery of crying Sins 3 cſpecially of 
Murther. Whilitthe Earth is covered with Snow, the Ditches, and Dunghills, and 
Deformitics thercot are hid 3 but by the melting ot the Snow they are diſcovered : 

$0 the villanous Projects of Diſſemblers are ſo covered with a ſhew of Snow white 
Innocence and Candor,that they are able like Zenxis his Counterfeit Grapes,to deceive 
a piercingEye But when time (hall bring Truth to light, their horrid uglinefs will 
appear to the Eye of the World: we may this day obſerve the footſteps of 
Gods juſtice,how he brings the ſame Troubles home to their Doors who have been 
under hand the Contrivers and Fomenters of them among their Neighbours : 
And now Bellona begins to ſhake her bloody whip among them, as if Gud ſhould 
fay, Thoudidſt it ſecretly, but I will do this thing betorc all Exrope, and before 
the-Sun. Fuſt art thou , O Lord , and right are thy judgments. Sor he ſhall not proſper 
in his concealment. 

Fourthly , he ſhall not proſper in obtaining pardon for his ſin 3 and thenall his, 
other Advantages aretoo much to his coſt: What ſpall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world, and loſe bis own Soul. A damned ſpirit in Hell may as ſoon ; 0eck for for- 
givenels at the Hands of God. asthat perſon who hides and cheriſheth his finspri- 
vately in his Heart 3 this is tomake God Confederate with us in our wickedneſs 
and dillimulation : Tis in vain to skin over a fore, whilſt dead fleſhremains 
within 3 the Weapon mult firſt be pulPd out, before the wound can be cured : The 
Medicines of falvation profit not a wounded Soul, until the hery darts of Satan 
be drawn outby Repentance. $0 he ſhall not proſper in his Recovery, 

Laſtly, Theſe words, He ſhall not proſper,are a wivnc,and lignihe as much as he ſhall 
ſuffer ſmart for it, 

1. He ſhall ſuffer in his Conſcience, thoſe Ceca vulnera, thoſe blinde blows which 
no man knows but he, which feels worſe than all the Plagues of Epgype, and 
Botches of Fob. This made Cain a Runnagate upon the face of the Earth, 

2. The Judgements of God ſha!l purſue him both in this Lite, and the Life to 
come. Herod did not only not proſper in his aim, to entailthe Crown to his 
Poſterity , but the day came that paid for all, ſuch a conglomeration of unmeaſura- 
ple Torments, as they are deſcribed by Foſephws,did hardly ever meet together in 
one man , and which is worſe, theſe were but the forerunners of greater: Fudas 
did not onely miſs his contentment inthe thirty pieccs of Silver,but he got thirty 
Curſesz you may finde them P/al. 109g. Money periſhed, but the Curſes ſtuckby 
until they brought him toan halter. Envie not a Murtherer that braves it upon 
the ſtage for the firſt or ſecond AR of a Tragedy,nor an Oxe, that is tatting tor the 
ſlaughter, nor a Thief that is riding in (tate to his Execution : Have patience and 
expe the Cataſtrophe, Eccleſ. 8. Though a ſinner doth evil a1 hundred times, and the 
Lordfill prolongeth bis days,yet T know it will be well with them tht fear 152 Lied) but 
it ſhall not be well with th: wicked. Thus every way he ſhall not profpzr. 

And (o Lleave him larkiagund2r a Net, trea/uring wp t9 bimſelf wrath ag.2in't the ay; 
0 
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wrath , to come to the true Convert in the next Words. PR 

But be that confeſseth and forſaketh them, ſhall bave mercy. 

Confeſſion, with its Requitites, Contrition and amendment of life, which is hers 
called forſaking, do make a compleat Repentance. Which ſome Fathers ſiyle a ſe. 
cond Table atter Shipwrack, others a Baptiſm of pains and tears: yea, ſome of them 
doubted not to ſay, That Confethon did looſe the bands of fin , and extinguth the 
Fire of Hell, that is, not by way of merit, but by way of impetration; not by Paying 
but by pacifying the wrath of God , and ſo averting his Judgements. No, thuſe 
bleſſed Saints did never dream that the Covenant of Grace , whereunto we are ad. 
mitted by Baptiſm, was cvacuated by a Lapſe into finz or that any new and different 
Covenant was eltabliſhed by Repentance, grounded partly upon the merits of Chriſ, 
and partly upon our ſelves, Let Contethon and Repentance have their due, but let 
them not thruft Chriſt out of the Chair, from whoſe Grace they flow , from whoſe 
acceptation they have their Efhcacy, Thrice happy are they which uſe this Plank 
aright, to bring them through the raging Billows of this ſinful world, to the Haven 
of Eternal bliſs. 

Confethon is as ancient as our Firſt Parents, whom God himſelf did call 
to the performance of this duty. It was praQtifed among the Jfracliter, 
by Divine Precept, Nam. 5. 7. By thoſe Fewes that repaired to the Ba 
ptiſm of F-b#, Matth. 3, By thoſe Epheſian Converts , Ats 19. preſcribed by $t, 
Fames, Jam. 5. Conſeſs one #0 another, and pray one for another. Endowed with ſuch 
ample priviledges, as in the ht Epiſtle of St. Fobn, If we confeſs our ſins, be is faith- 
ful and juſt to forgave us 0ur ſins, andcleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. Aud here inmy 
Text, He that covereth bis fins ſhall not profper, but be that eonfeſſeth and forſaketh them, 
ſhall have mercy. There is no better phyſick for a full ftomack than a Vomit, nor 
tor a ſoul replcte with fin, than Confethon. Bodily ſores do oftentimes compel a 
wan to put off natural ſhametac*dnels, and to expoſe his leſs honourzble parrs tothe 
view of the Chirurgion. Ought not every one to be asſollicitous for his ſoul ? We 
offcud God three ways 3 by the imaginations of our hearts, by the words of our 
mouths , by the aCtions of our lives. If we intend to pleaſe God , we muſt take a 
clean contrary courſe, for evil thoughts of the heart , bring contrition ot the heart; 
for corrupt ſpeeches of the mouth, bring confethon of the mouthz tor wicked aRjons 
of our life, bring fruits worthy amendment of life. By this means we bring glory 
to God, and ſhame to our ſe]ves, and prevent that great contution of tace , which 0- 
ther wiſe muſt fall upon us at che Day of Judgement , betore God «nd Angels and 
Men. A contrite {inner ſtands not upon terms of reput-t'1 with God, or with his 
Church, Why ſhould we be more affraid to conl{ef<, ti-211 we were to offend ? to 
make thoſe the witneſſes of our Tears, who have been thc witnefſes of our Faults ? 
to take away the ſcandal that weour ſelves have given ? Let the world take notice 
of our fin, ſo it may likewiſe take notice of our Repentance, A great ſicknels often 
uſhers in health, and a better habitude of the body: a broken Bone , when it is well 
knit, grows the ſtronger: So the firſt ſhall be laſt, and the laſt ſhall be firſt, Tndced In- 
aocence (if that herb of Grace were to be found) is better than Conf. {7-4 : but there is 
more joy in Heaven over one ſinner that repenteth, than ninety nine juſt perſons that need no 
repentance, among the holy Angels: Da Pater ſemper eis gaudere de nohis, &c. Grant, 
O Father, that they may al wayes rejoyce over us, that thou mayelt al wayes be glori- 
fied by them for us, thar weand they together may praiſe thy Holy Name 3 O thou 
that att the Creatour of Men and Angels. 

No man can doubt but the Romaniſts have groſly abuſed Confeſſion, by tricking it 
| up in the Robes of a Sacrament, by obtruding a particular and plenary enumeration 
E of all fins, ro man, as abſolutely necefſary to Salvation by Divine Inſtitution, by ma- 
| king it with their commutations, a remedy rather for the Confeſſors purſe , than the 
Confhtents ſoul, by impoſing ludibrious penances: as Chaucer obſerved, He knew how 
to impoſe an eafie penance , where he Jooked for a good pittance, by making it a 
pick-lock ro know the fecrets of States and Families , Scire volunt ſecreta domus atque 
inde nmeri, by zh(olving before they enjoyn Eccleſiaſtical ſatisfa@tion , by reducing 
it to2 c.1:cmary Formality; as if it were but the concluding of an old ſcore to begin 
anew. So on theother fide it cannot be denied, that our Proteſtant Confethons = 
or 
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for the molt part too general 3 We contels we are finners, and that's all, which t1gni- 
hes nothing : And a little too preſumptuousz They that dare not truſt their own 
judgement about their Eſtates, without the opinion of a Lawyer, norabout their bo- 
dies, without the advice of a Phylician, are wiſe enough for their Souls, without any 
other direRion: And a little too careleſs, as it we were telling aſtory of a third per- 
{on that concern?d not us: We confeſs light Errours willingly , which neither in- 
trench upon our credit, nor threaten us with puniſhment; but greater crimes, where 
the diſcovery brings with it fear of ignominy and diſgrace, or ſuffering tor them , 
we conceal and cover with as much art as may be, Laltly, Even whilſt we are con- 
felling, we have too often amind to return with the dog to bis vomit , and with the 
ſow to ber wallowing in the mire; what is this but a plain mocking of God ? Far from 
any hopes,of Mercy : For though Covering alone be a ſufficient cauſe of puniſh- 
ment, He that covereth bis ſins ſhall not proſper : yet Confeſſion alone , without forſa- 
king, is not a ſufficient cauſe of Mercy 3 But be that confeſſeth and forſaketh, ſhall have 
mercy. Not forbears them in natural, or onely by an outward abſtinence, but forſa- 
keth them, as a man would caſt a ſnake out of his boſome, with deteltation. An 
outward abſtinence is not the true change of a Chriſtian:like a Dog that is muzzeP'd, 
or athicf that is manacled, which till retain their former diſpoſitions: When the un- 
clean firit returns to bis old habitation, and finds it ſwept and garniſhed, not throughly, 
but ſuperficially cleanſed by an outward Reformation , without an inward Renove- 
tion, be brings with bim ſeven other ſpirits , and the latter end of that man is worſe than 
the beginning. He that abſtains from an old fin, not for conſcience towards God,but 
for fear of ſhame or puniſhment, is like that Wolf whereof the Father ſpeaks, which 
came unto the Sheepfold, to killand todevour : the Shepherd waking, the dogs bar- 
king, ſcared him away indeed, but altered not his wolviſh nature : Lupus venit fres 
mens, Lupus redit tremens, Lupus eſt & fremens & tremens. So he forſakes them not, 
onely forbears 'them. : 

Again, Forſakgs them , not conceals them : Penetration of Bodies is a Monſter 
in Philoſophy : an Heart inwardly replete with ſecret ſins, hath no room for Grace: 
A good Leſſon, or a good Motion to it, islike a Spark of Fire falling into a Veſſel 
of water, preſently -extinguſhed ; or like good Seed falling a among Thorns, ſoon 
choak'd . What tgllowſhip hath Light with Darkneſs,,r CHRIS T withBelial? 

In natural Tranſelementation, there muſt be fome affinity between the Bodies, as 
Fire and Air, not Fire and water , for the too great contrariety : but in ſpiritual 


' Converſion, no diſparity can hinder the change : The greateſt ſins do often produce 


the moſt ſignal converſions, as it was in Sal, changed in the height of his fury froma 
Pcrſecutor to an Apoſtle, froma wolt to a Shepheard, from a Pyrat to a Go- 
vernour, 

Wecannot live as Amphibiansin rwo ſuch contrary Elements as areſolved courſe 
of ſin and of Godlineſs 3 ſuch half Converts, who have nothing but a few idle 
yawning, deſires can expect nothing at the hands of God', butto be ſpewed outof 
his mouth for their luke-warmneſs 3 the mouth of Hell is full of fuch vain Wiſhes and 
wiſhers, which uſe no ſerious means to gain them liberty, but onely thruſt their 
heads out of the Grate, to looke about them. A man may breake all the Command- 
ments of God, and be guilty of none, it it be againſt his reſolution , if he be heartly 
ſorry for it: It is not ſo much Sin, as Impenitence, for which menare damii*d : And 
on the other ſide , he that breaks but one Commandment habitually ,* and rea- 
ſonably,, is guilty of all. 1 feare this is many of our Conditions, we rather 
cover our ſins , or forbear them thari forſake them ; wee deſire rather to make 
a Truce with God, than a Peace; we do with our fins, as Servants do with 
their fires when they go to Bed, put themnotout, but rake-them up : fo when 
we come to reckon with Conſcience, and to make up our Accompts with God, we 
do not deſire to take an everlaſting farewell of our fins, ab hoc momento in Xternum , 
as St. Arſtin faith, but onely a Coverfeu, to hidethem in an heap of Devotions, tor 
the preſent - whileſt we are doing ſome ſuperficial Dutics to God, or whilli the 
bleſſed Sacrament doth ſtrike a kind of Reverence into our kearts, with a purpoſe 
to reaſſume them upon the firit opportunity ; as the Szrpent doth her poylon, wi1ich 
(h2had left bzHinde her in her D:n. Can any man think that ſuch a tained ſhaw of 
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forſaking our ſins, can be acceptable toGod? O nol it is too holJow-heartcd, That 
converſion which findes mercy,mult be ſerious and fincere:Gods forgivencſs and Our 
forſaking, go {till hand in hand together:F _ us our rreſpaſſes,there's the one; Arg 
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lead us not into temptation, there's the other : Tarn thy face from my ſins, O Lord, there's 
" the former 3 And make me aclean heart, there's the latter : Lord bave mercie upon ug 

there's forgiveneſs 3 And incline our bearts to keep thy Law, there's forſaking : That 
brings meto the laſt part, ſhall have mercy. 

One might ask, which of all Gods Mercies ? The Air we breath, the Light we 
behold , the Ground we tread upon, the Meat we cate, whatſoever we are, or 
have, or hope tor, it is his mercic : By it we live, and move, and have our being, Thoy 
haſt crowned me with thy mercie, ſaid David : it is a Metaphor taken from a Garland 
which is compoſed of many and different Flowers. Gods mercy was the onely mo- 
tive to our redemption 3 his merciful Grace preventing us and alliſiing vs, is the - 
onely means to apply this Redemption 3 the conſideration of this mercie is that 
which incourageth usto Repentance, As Chriſt prayed Father forgive them; the 
poor Thief grew bold , Lord remember me. Mercic is the end of our Repentance, 
that we may finde forgiveneſs : Mercie is our ſupporter in all our ſorrows for (in, 
that we roar not out with Cain, My ſin is greater than that it can be forgiven ; nor 
betake our ſelves deſperately, with Judas, to an halter, Mercie is our onely plea, 
when we do repent : we cannot ſay we have done ſuch and ſuch good offices for 
the time palt, we are too unprofitable Servants 3 we dare not promiſe of our ſelves, 
to be more ſerviceable for the time to come , we are too defultory creaturcs : Lord 
forſakenot us, leaſt we forſake Thee. Mercy is the objec of our hopes, the total 
ſum of our defires 3 both Grace and Glory do m__ upon Mercy. So mercie is the 
beginning , the middle, the end of our happineſs, 

But St. Fohn willtell us what mercy this is 3 If we confeſs our ſins, be is faithful and 
juſt to forgive us our ſms:This mercy then is forgiveneſs of fin. That which is called 
Mercy here is called Juſtice there : It is mercy to make a gracious promile, but itis 
Juſtice to keep it. Withour this Mercy of forgiveneſs, all the other Mercies cf God 
are no Mercies, but Judgements : In this Mercy true bleſſedneſs doth conſiſt, Blſed 
is the man whoſe iniquities are forgiven: what comfort can a perſon ſureto be cons 

demned have, without hope of a pardon ? The beſt muſick in the world, is, Sox 
thy fins are forgiven thee, when God ſhall iretch forth the Golden Scepter of Mercy, 
that is, to allthoſe who for his love do mortifie their earthly members,and forlake 
their own Luſis: For be that hideth his fins ſhall not prifper, but be that confeſſeth and 
forſaketh them, ſhall have mercie, 

Now among all the means ordained by God for the obtaining this ſaving 
mercy mentioned in my Text, after Baptiſmal Grace, there is none more cflicacious 
than the bleſſed Sacrament of the Body and blood of Chriſt, the very conduit-Pipe 
of Grace to all worthy Communicants, the Manna of Life and immortality, the 
precious antidote againſt the fling and inſcQion of the infernal Serpent , that in- 
eſtimable Love-token, which Chriſt at his departure leſtto his Church, to keepin 
remembrance of him 3 the true pool of Betheſda, wherein we may be cured of all 
our infirmites. Preparation of our ſelves is neceſſary before the performarce ofall 
holy Duties, but eſpecially before the holy Sacr: ment, We ought torepairto the 
participation of this, with as great care and anxicty , as if we were immediately to 
depart out of the World, It was death foran urciicrmciſed perſon to eat of the 
Paſcha!Lamb : we muſt circumciſe oureyes,cur ears, ovr hands and our hearts; and 
take-heed how we come to this Weedding Feaſt , without the Weding Garment. 

O Lord, Be merciful 10 all thoſe who prepare their whole hearts to ſeek Thee, though 

they be not purged according #0 the Purification of the Sartluary, 
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DISCOURSE 
S* Henry De Vic, 


About a Paſſage at his Table , after the Chriſtening of* his 
Daughter ANNE CHARLOTT, 


Of perſons dying without Baptiſm. 


he diſcourſe which happened the ather day, about your little daughter, 

I had quite forgotten till you w leaſed to mention it again laſt 
night. If any thing did fall from me, which gave offence to any there 
preſent, I am right ſorrowtul , but I hope there did not 3 as on the 0- 
ther ſidcy it any occafion of offence had been given to me , I ſhould 
readily haveſacrificed it to that reverend reſpe&, which is due to the 


place your ning ing mn accounted a facred thing, and to the Lord of it your (elf 


This morning. lying muſing in my bcd , it produced ſome trouble in me, to con- 
ſider how pallionatly we are all wedded to our own parties, and how apt we are 
all to cenſure the opinions of others, before we underſtand them, while our want 
of Charity is agreatererrour inour ſelves, and more difplealing fo almighty God, 
than any of thoſe ſuppaſed affertions, which we condemn in others 3 eſpecially 
when they come to be rightly underſtood, And to ſhew that this particular breach 
is not ſo wide, nor the more moderate of cither party ſodiſagrecing, as is itnagin- 
cd, 1 digeſted theſe fadden meditations drawn wholy , in a manner , from the 
grounds of the Roman ſchools 3 and fo foonas I was riſen, I committed them 
to writing. 

Firſt, there is a great difference to be made, between the ſole want of baptiſm 
upon invincible necellity , and the contempt or wiltul n:gl)c& ofB aptiſm when 
it may be had. The latter we acknowledge to be a damnzable fin and without 
repentance and Gods cxtracrdinary mercy,to exclude a man from all hope of falva- 
tion. But yet if ſuch aperſon, before his death, ſhall repent and deplore his negle& 
of the means of grace , from higheart, and defire with 211 his Soul to be Baptiſed , 
but + is debarred from it fmvincibly , we do not, we dare not paſs ſentence 
of condemnation upon him) yor yet the Roman Catholic';s themſelves, The que- 
ſion then is, whether the want of baptiſm upon invincib!z neccthty , do everinore 
infallibly exclude from heaven ? 

Secondly, We diſtinguiſh/between the Vilible ſign , and the Inviſible Grace; be- 
tween the exterior ſacramentall Ablution , an1 the grace of the facrament, that is 
inte- 
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interior Regeneration. We believe, that whoſoever hath the former hath thc latter 
alſo, ſo that he do not put a barr againſt the efficacy of the ſacrament by his infidelj 
ty or Hypocriſy, of which a Child is not capable, And therefore our very Liturgy 
* doth tcach, that a Child baptiſed ,dying before the commithon of atual fin is un- 
doubtly ſaved. Secondly, We believe that without baptiſmal grace, that is regcne- 
ration, no man can enter jnto the Kingdom of God,' But whether God hath to ti- 
ed and bound himſelf to his ordinances and ſacraments that he doth not or cannot 
conferr the grace of the ſacraments, extraordinarily , where it ſccmeth good in his 
eyes, without the outward element, This is the queſtion between us. 

Thirdly, We teach that the caſe is not alike with little infants born of Chriſtian 
Parents, who dy unbaptiſed, without their own fault, and men of age and diſcretion 
ſuch as Nicodemws was, to whom Chriſt ſaid, Except ye be born again of water ard of 
the ſpirit ye cannot enter, mio the Kingdom of Heaven, Thcle later can have no hope 
of ſalvation in an ordinary way , except they be baptiſed cither in deed or defire, 
But we dare not pals a definitive ſentence againſt the former, whole want of Baptiſm 
is not their own fault, but the fault of their Parents, ſcing that God hath ſaid, that 
As be lives the ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of bis father. Yet do we not bclicve, that 
the Children of Chriliian parents do derive any inward or inherent (anGtity by pro- 
Pagation (as is by ſome imputed to us, amiſs). We know well that a Chrittianbe. 
getsnot a Chriſtian, But that holineſs , which ſaint Pal aſcribcs tothe Childrenof 
believing, parents, if theroot be Holy , ſo are the Branches , we expound ofan cxterior 
or ecclcliaſtical ſanity ,or arightto the Sacrament of Baptiſm by the priviledgeof 
their birth, being not born ſorrciners, but natives and free-mien of the Church, And 
for as much as they have a right to the ſacrament , but are defrauded of it without 
their own defaults, we believe, that God, who hath not limited his grace tohis 
outward ordinances, may and doth many times according to his good pleaſure 
ſupply the defe& of others, and operate in them the grace of the Sacrament by his 
Holy Spirit. That this is truth, I prove by five arguments, drawn out of thcir own 

rounds, 

, Firlt, if the grace of the Sacrament be communicable without the ſacrament, 
then there is a poſſibility of ſalvation without afual baptization 3 but the grace of 
the ſacrament is communicable without the ſacrament, as appcareth in Martyrdom; 
which is generally confeſſed to ſupply the defect of Baptiſm. Luk. 9. 24. Whoſoever 
Jhall life bis life for my ſakg ſhall ſave it. And Matth, 5. 10. Bliſſed are they who ſuffer 
perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake , for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven, Itit be obſerved, 
That Martyrs are Baptiſed in their own blood , 1 anſwer , that Martyrdom indeed 
is ſometimes called Baptiſm, improperly and analogically, becauſe it-ſupplies the want 
of Baptiſm 3 but itis no Sacrament, no proper or true Baptiſm , becauſe wanting 
the eſſentials of the Sacrament , the matter; which is water, which element and no 
other Chriſt conſecrated in-f Fordan to the myſtical waſhing away of ſin 3 asalſo the 
form, I Baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son , and of the Holy Ghdt. 
This is one exception without contradiction. 

Secondly, St, Paul faith, 2 Cor. 8. 12. If there be firſt a willing mind, it is accepted, 
according to that a man hath, and not acc rding to that he hath not. God binds no man 
to impolhibilitics, which are not made impollible by himſelf. When actual Bap» 
tiſm cannot be had, the defire of Baptiſm is accepted for Baptiſm it ſelf, As St. 
Ambroſe faith of Valentinian, that he was Baptilcd in his defire. Thus much is 
acknowledged by all Roman-Catholicks, and may be colle&ed out of the council of 
Trent. If ithe objeQtcd that the deſire of Baptiſm can have no place in infants,for the 
defect of Reaſon. I anſwer two ways : firlt, there may be the ſame jnvincible ne- 
celitty for an infant which is for a perfon of age ard diſcretion 3 as ſuppoſe the mother 
ſhould be dc)ivercd of Child in a Deſert, where there is no water, & dy before cither 
the water can h: brought to the Infart or the Infant, to the water: The child wants 
the uſe of reaſon to defire Baptiſm; the parents do dclire it for the Child , but want 
means to procure itz ſhall they chriſten it with ſand, as it was ſomtimes done to 
a few in the Jike caſe, at the inſtant of death. This would be no celcbration, 
but a bold preſumption and profanation cf the Holy Sacrament, How much better 
were it to commit it to the ſecret and extiaordinary mercy of God, whotath 

Not 
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n0t bound his power to the Sacraments, as all Divines do agree, What reaſoncan 
be given why necellity ſhould diſpenſe with the want of actual Baptiſm, and yer the 
fame neceſſity ſhould not diſpenſe: with the want of an actual defire of Baptiſm?? cſpe- 
cially ſeeing the want of delire in lntants, proceeds from an abſolute and antecedent 
necellity,but the want of the Sacrament in perſons of years mighthavebeen prevent- 
ed, and is become invincibly neceflary by their own fault , which deſerves the lc(s 
conſideration. Secondly, I anſwer, that Gerſon, and Gabriel, and Cardinal Cajetar, 

reat Doctours in the Roman Church, do maintain, That when Baptiſm cannot be 
acually applicd to Infants, the deſire of their Parents to have them baptiſed, is ſufh- 
cient for their Salvation, Thoſe DoQtours were more mercitul to Infants, to whom 
Chriſt gave ſo many exprelitons of his Love , than the rigid Controvertiſts of theſe 
times. The beſt is, whether they be wheat or chaffe, yet mens tongues or pens mult 
not winnow them, they muſt ſtand or fall to their own Maſter. This is called, Baptiſmys 
flaminis , the Baptiſm of the ſpirit, 

Thirdly, the Roman Schools do define concerning ſuch abortiveInfants, as periſh 
in their mothers womb,both under the Law of Nature,and of Moſes, and of Grace , 
that except they be ſlain for Chriſts ſake, as ſome have been , and ſo become martyrs 
indeed, though notin will, becauſe they are not capable of EleCion, that ex £quo & 
lege communi, in equity and by ordinary right, they cannot be ſaved; but withal they 
add, that it is not to be denied, bus that by ſome other means or vemedies extrandinary, 
they may be ſaved,if ſoit ſhall ſeem good to God in bis extraordinary providence, But Ab- 
ortives have no greater priviledges than thoſe, who live to behold the light. There- 
fore we ought not to cenſure them for want of the ordinary means , but to leave 
them alſo tothe extraordinary providence of God. ; 

Fourthly, if Infants which dye unbaptiſed, be excluded from all hope of Salvati- 
on, then it is by reaſon of that Original corruption, which they derive by propaga- 
tion from their Parents, becauſe no polluted thing canenter into Heaven, (For we know 
that Infants are not capable of any actual fins) but this reaſon is not ſufficient : for 
. the Fewiſh Infants were as ſubject toOriginal fin, and had a remedy appointed for it 

+ by God, as well as Chriſtians, that is, the Sacrament of Circumciſion, which though 
it ſhould be admitted, that it did not cauſally produce Grace , yet it is confeſſed by 
the Romaniſts, that it did certainly procure Grace, anJ was as ſirialy enjoyned to 
rhem, as Baptiſin is to us, Ger. 17. 14. The wncircumciſsed male child ſhall be cut off 
from bis people, But this notwithſtanding, the Fewiſh Infants , dying without cir- 
cumciſion, might be ſaved. Neither is God more propitious to the Fewiſh Infants, 
than tothe Chriſtian: for, he bath loved the tents of Sion above all the tabernacle of Ja- 
cobz therefore Chriſtian Infants may be ſaved likewiſe without Baptiſm. That the 
Fewiſh children might be ſaved without circumciſion, is thus proved, by the inſtitu- 
tion of God. Circumciſion was not celebrated till the Eighth day after the nativi- 
ty, but many thouſand Fewiſh Infants dyed before the Eighth day, and conſequently 
without circumciſion : to exclude all thoſe trom hope of Salvation for want of cir- 
cumciſion, which by Gods own Ordinance they might not have, intrencheth too 
* much upon the goodneſsof God. More particularly, Darid's child dyed upon the 
ſeventh day,and yet David doubted not to ay, 2 Sam. 12. 23. I ſhall go to him,but 
he ſhall not return tome, Darid could not go tohim either in Hell, or in Limbus 
Infantum, And of this Opinion St. Gregory ſeemeth to be, as he is cited by the Ma- 
ſter ofthe Sentences, Diſt. 4. lib. 4. That which Baptiſm doth with us , that ſame the 
faith of the _ performed in the Law of Nature, It in the Law of Nature, why not 
as well in the Law of Moſes and of Chriſt? Moſt certainly, if Infants might be ſaved 
in any one of theſe three ſtates, without ſome Sacrament or other, then in all the 
three without exception. | 

Fifthly, itis confeſſed, that in the Primitive times, Baptiſm was adminiſired ordi- 
narily but twice in the year, that is, at Eaſter and at Whitſuntidez, and many did de- 
fer their Baptization till the hour of death , that they might depart more undefiled 
out of this world. But confidering thoſe infinite dangers which hang continually 
over the heads of mortal men, whilſt they are in this vale of miſery, and how many 
are ſwept away out of this life, even in an inſtant by ſudden death, by fickneſs, or 0- 
ther caſualtics, ſome ſlecping, ſome cating, ſome walking, this praQtice had been the. 
mot 
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molt unſate and dangerous in the whole world, and the loſs of millions of fools” F 
all perſons dying unbaptiſed, were infallibly excluded out of Heaven; ef pecially lit. 
tle Iofants , who being incapable of reaſon , cannot ſupply the want of atual B,. 
priſm by their hearty defires. I do not examine the grounds of this delay, neither 
do I uſtifie the praQice , but it arguesſfirong!y, that they did not eſteem the one 
want of Baptiſm without contempt, { or as they conceived negleQ ) to depriye ajj 
{orts of perſons from hope of Salvation. 
 Yygu may be pleaſed to remember, how it was urged that St. Auſtin was of the 
ſame Faith with the Church of Rome in this particular. And it was then anſwered 
that he did neitheragree with them nor us in this Queſtion, St. Auſtin is in this; 
hard Father to little Infants and Innocents from actual fins, fn that he concludes a1 
who dye unbaptiſed, in Hell, The Church of Rome teacheth contrarily , that they 
are not in Hell, but in a certain Limbus Infantum. The Proteſtantsleave them tothe 
mercy of God, and doubt not, but that many of them are in Heaven, St. Ayfi 
faith, they are certainly damned. The Proteſtants ſay , they may be ſaved, The 
Romaniſts ſay, they cannot be ſaved , and yet they are not damned, The Romayifts 
fay, they ſuffer penam damni, but not penam ſenſus 5 a privative, but not a poſitive * 
niſhment. St. Auſtin ſaith, they ſuffer both privatively and poſitively , the very Fire 
of Hell. The Proteftants believe, that many of them do ſuffer neither. Obſerve 
the words of St, Aſtin, 

Hypog. li. 5- The firſt place the faith of Catholicks doth believe, by Divine Authori. 
ty, to be the Kingdom of Heaven, from whence be that is not baptiſed, is excepted. The ſe. | 
cond, Hell, where every apoſtate or ftranger from the Faith of Chriſt. ſhall prove eternal 1n- 
ments. The third, we know not at oll, yea we do not find it 10 be, in the boly Scriptures, 

Lib. de merit. & remif. peccat. Neither is there any midale place to any perſon, that 
he can be any where but with the Devil, who's not with Chriſt, 

And in his 18. Sermon upon the words of the Apoſtle, He that is ſuch an one , It 
. bim chuſe now where he deſires to dwell, when the gime is that be may be changed; for there 
are two Habitations, the one in the eternal Kingdom, the other in eternal Fire. 

And Serm. 232, Let no man deceive himſelf, Brethren, for there are two places , and 
there is not any third: He that ſhall not merit toreign with Chriſt without doubt ſhall periſh 
with the Devil, | 

The like he doth ib. 21. de Civit. Dei. cap. 25. 

When we urge theſe places againſt Purgatory, they anſwer, that St, Auſtin ſpeaks 
of eternal places againſt Pe lagizs,who had invented a third place beſides Heaven and 
Hell for children, which dyed unbaptized. And in the two firſt places indeed, St, 
Auſtin ſpeaketh' expreſly againſt Pelagizs, but the other are general , neither diltin- 
guiſhing Infants nor old men; temporal rtor eternal manſions, 

But leaving Purgatory for the preſent , as not concerning the Queſtion which is 
now in hand, this makes more ſtrongly againſt the Romiſh Limbus Infantum, which 
they themſelves do make to be eternal, and againſt which , by their own confethon 
in this Anſwer St. Auſtin diſputeth. St. Auſtin faith, be knew 10 ſuch place , he did 
not find it in holy Scriptures; he ſaith , He that is not with Chriſt ( thatis , in Heaven 
where Chriſt is) is with the Devil, that is, in Hell, He makes no meah betweenan 
eternal Kingdom and eternal Fire, between reigning with Chriſt , and periſhing with the 
Dank. 

Te-conclude, Infants unbapriſed according to St. Axfline, mult either be ſheep or 
goats, cither ftand upon the right hand, or upon the left 3 either heare come ye bleſſed, 
or-e% ye curſed, either inherit a Kingdom, or be calt into eternal Fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his Angels. 

This is more than a meer loſs of Bleſſedne(ſs. But the Romaniſts do not, dare not 
ſay, that all Infants unbaptizgd arc with the Devil, that they periſh with the Devil,that 
they arc #n eternal Fire, And therefore we may conclude on the other ſide,that they 
are with Chriſt, that they enjoy an eternal Kingdom , where they reigngvith their Sa- 
viour, or atleaſt, that ſome of them are crowned, ſome tormented, according to the 
good-pleaſure of God, whoſe extraordinary help is then often found, when the help 
of man doth fail. 

This is all which was then mentioned, which I have reduced to its heads : on 
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which I take to be the DoGtrine of the ſoundeſt Enghſh Divines, and which 1 be- 
lieve to be the truth 3: ſaving alwayes my Canonical obedience to my Spiritual Mo- 
ther the Church of England, and in an higherdegree to the Catholick Church, when 
it ſhall declare it ſelf in a true and free Oecumenical Council, But neither I, nor a- 
ny Proteſtants do believe, that the Church of Rome, including all other Churches of 
that Patriarchate or of its Communion, is that Catholick Church. - 
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ANSWER 


Two Papers , 


Brought me by Captain STE W ARD Laſt Night (I think 


from Mr. Robinſon ) June 19. 1645, 


H E Proteſtants have no true Prieſts, becauſe they have not the 
Form of ordaining Prieſts , which was and is in the Catholick 
; Church, from whom they pretend to derive their Priclthood, 

| The Form of their Ordination conſiſts in theſe words , Receive 
power of adminiſtring the Sacraments, and preaching the Word : But by 
theſe words, is not given any power to ſacrifice nor conſecrate the 
Body of our Lord. 

, If you ſay, that by theſe words is given power to adminiſter all the Sacraments , 1 
diſprove it 3 for then the ſimple Pricfts would have power to adminiſter the Sacra 
ments of Order, and to make Prieſts, and to give the Sacrament of Confirmation : 
And ſo to make them Prieſts , you provethem to be Biſhops; which is contrary to the 
DoGErine of the Proteſtant Church, that holds a diſtintion between Biſhops and 
Priclts. 

There is another part of the Miniſtry of Reconciliation, conſiſting in the due Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacraments, which being the proper Sacraments of the Goſpel , 
mult therefore neceflarily have reference to the remiſhon of ſins 3 and ſo the ancient 
Fathers do hold, that the Commithon, Fohn 20.23. is executed by the Miniſters of 
Chriſt, as well in Baptiſm as in penitence: Likewiſe, that the Miniftry onely is mans, 
but the power is Gods» 

Aug. Queſt, in Levit. Cap. $4, &c. He cites ten places of the Fathers without 
the words. 


An ANSWER. 
SIR, 
J Cannot but take notice by the language, that the Authour is an Engliſpman 3 and 
{urcly our Engliſh Romiſh Pricſts do beltirr themſelves notably in thele diſtracted 
Times, to withdraw their Countreymcn from the Communion of the Church of 
England, than which I believe the world hath no particular Church more Orthodox, 
and in which, ſundry of their own Learncd Writers do confc(s a pollibility of Salva- 
tious thatis, ſuch as wcigh the matter without prejudice, 1 know not _ thele 
Try 
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Thracted times may preparc loine perions tor a changes but a gencrous nature, which 
would not eaſily leave a Friend in diſtreſs, would be loath upon ſuch ſublunary 
grounds, to bid tarewel to their Spiritual Mother, 

| commend the Authour thus far, that he hath picked out twoqueſtions, which if 

they were as true as they are material, to wit, that we have not Holy Orders in 9ur 
Church, nor the Miniltry of the Reconciliation,he ſhould not onely gain thoſe Gen- 
tlewomen you mentioned, but all us to fly over readily to his party. But if k: tail, 
a3 | bzlicve certainlythat he will, I expect no ſuch matters from him , but onely 
that he ceaſe to trouble thoſe, whom he cannot better, and labour no more to draw 
chem, or any others out of Gods bletling into the warm Sun, He argues thus, 

They who have not the Form of ordaining Prieſts, which was and is in the Catholick 
Church, have no true Prieſts : But the Proteſtants have not the Form of ordaining 
Prie(ts, which was and is in the Catholick Church. Therefore they bave no true 
Prieſts. 

To his ſecond Propolition, I anſwer three ways, 1. By the Form of Ordination, 
he cicher underſtands the Efſential Form which gives a being to the ching done; it he 
underitand this Form of Ordination, his Propoſition is true, and the Proteſtants have 
the true Form: Or elſe, by the Form of Ordaining , he underſtands all exteriour and 
acceſſary Rites; and thus it is not neceſſary, that the Form or manner of Ordaining 
be the ſame in all Churches, and fo his Propoſition is falſe. He cannot but know 
that the Form or manner of Ordaining, is not the ſame in the Eaſtery Churches, and 
in the Weſtern Churchcs, and yet he cannot deny , but that the Eyſtern Churches, as 
Grecia, Ruſſia, &c. have truc Prieſts, and a valid Ordination. 

Secondly, I diſtinguiſh between the Form of Ordaining, and # Form of Ordaining; 
The Form implies or ſcems to imply, that there is but one certain preciſe manner or 
ritual ofOcdination in the whole Catholick Church 3 this Laltogethec deny : but a Form 
onely implies one lawful Form of ſundry , that have been uſed in the Catholick 
Church. This the Proteſtants have, and more warrantable by Scriptures , Fathers, 
and Councils, thantheir own. Thirdly, theſe words | which is and was uſed} would 
be more clearly expreſſed. Firſt, which is uſed; How? onely in a pact of the Cathe- 
lick Church, or in the whole Catholick Church? and which was wſed, that is, ci- 
ther of late times, ſince innovations were crept into the Church of Rome, or of anci- 
ent times, and fince the days of the Apoſtles. If he underſtand onely a part of the 
Catholick Church, and later Ages, it will do him little good. If he underſtand the 
whole Catholick Church, and all Ages including the Primitive times, it would ad- 
vantage his cauſe much, But he will never be able to prove, that their Form is ſuch 
a Form. 

In the next Scion, the Authour ,, waving his former Argument which was 
drawn from the praQtice of the Catholick Church , endeavours to prove , that the 
Proteſtant Form of Ordination is not ſufficient. His Argument may be thus re- 
duced. 

That Form which gives not power to ſacrifice, nor conſecrate the Body of Chriſt, is not ſuf- 
ficient, This Propoſition is granted. 

But, ſaith he, the Proteſtants Form gives no power to ſacrifice nor to conſecrate the Body 
of Chriſt. This Propoſition is denied, which he endeavours toprove thus. 

This Form, Receive power to adminiſter the Sacraments, and to preach the word, 
doth give no power to ſacrifice or conſecrate the Body of the Lord, 

But this is the Proteſtants Form of Ordination , Receive power to adminiſter the Sacra- 
ments, and to preach the Word. Therefore, &c. 

I anſwer, Firlt to the mixor, that theſe words do not contain the whole Form of 
the Proteſtants Ordination, for there is likewiſe impoſition of hands, both of the Bi- 
ſhop and the Presbyters there preſent, to the end, to admit the perſon ordained into 
the Office of a Pric(t or Presbyter inthe Church of God. 

Secondly , I anſwer to the major, thele words do give ſufficient power toconſe- 
crate; (for how ſhould he adminiſter, that cannot conſecrate? ) and allo to ſacritice, (0 
far as an Evangelical Priett doth or can facrifice, that is, a commemorating facrihce, 
or a repreſentative (acrifice, or to apply the ſacrifice of Chrilt by fuch means, as God 
hath appointed. But for any facritice, that is meritorious or propitiatory by its own 
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power or virtue, diſtinct from; the ſacritice of Chirſt, Ihope the Authour will no 
it, if he do, he will have few partners. 

In the third Seftion he varies from both the former, There he thinks the Pro. 
ecftant ordination gives too little, here he thinks it gives too much; to wit , a POwer 
of ordination and confirmation, which Prieſts axe not capable of, The argument 
may be reduced thus, | 

If theſe words, Receive power to adminiſter the Sacraments, do give power 19 
adminſter all the Sacraments , then they give power to ſimple Pricſts to ordain aud 
connrm, 

oY they do not give power to ſimple Prieſts to ordain and confirm : Therefore they give 
not power t0 adminiſter allthe Sacraments. 

The Minor is proved , Becauſe #0 Ordain and Confirm are proper to Biſhops , There- 
fore , &c, 

To this L anſwer : that taking the word Sacrament in that largeſenſe, which 
the Church ot Rome doth , I mightgrant all that is here {aid without any prejudice 
to the Church of England , which neither ſuffers ſimple Prieſts to ordain nox 
confirm. 

But I anſwer Secondly, that in a ſiri& ſenſe ( as the word Sacrament is taken by 
the Proteſtant Churches) neither Confirmation nor yet Ordination are Sacraments, 
It is folly, for Ordination eſpecially, to wrangle about the word, when we agree 
upon the thing. Thirdly I anſwer, that the word All is added by the Author, more 
than is contained in the Proteſtant form, which can intend no more or other $a- 
craments than ſuchas are inthe power of a ſimple Pricſt to adminiſter. Lafily, 
The Author may meet with ſome , and I donbtnot hath met with ſundry, as well 
proteltants as of his own party, who diſtinguiſh between the power and the right 
tocxerciſe power,betweenan original incapacity and an ecclcfiaſtical reſtraint, But 
inſo cleare a caſe I need not make uſe of doubtful ſpeculations, to juſtify the Church 
of England, which is more certain that ſhe hath true orders than the Church of Rome 
it ſelf; both for an uninterrupted ſucceſhon of Paſtors and for a Lawful formof or- 
\ dainiog 3 whereas the validity oftheir orders doth depend according to their own 
dodrine , upon the intention of him that doth ordain, So as if any one or more 
Biſhops fince the days of the Apoſtles to this day, had no intention to ordain, 
all the orders derived from thence are void. And the Author himſelf hath no true 
certainty , according to his own grounds, of his own Prieſthood , or that 
which he conſecrates is the Body ef Chriſt, Buit we are confident, notonly that the 
Biſhops inanimadvertency of what he is about , even his contrary intention being 
admitted to confer no orders, cannot deprive us of that Love token which Chritt 
ſends to his ſpouſe by a bad meſſenger. I commend the Authors ingenuity , that 
he doth not revive thoſe impudent fiftions of the Nags-head, and our firſt refor- 
mers conſecrating one another without a calling , ſo contrary to the known truth 
and to the records of the Kingdome, When the Author ſhall produce, either ſcri- 
pture or ancient Councils or fathers for himſelf, (as it were requiſite he ſhould do, 
who labours to draw one away from the communion of the Church which they have 
been Baptized in) he ſhall receive a Jarger anſwer, Thus much ( for the preſent ) 
of the former paper. 

The other paper is concerning a weighty point, that is, the miniſtry ofReconci- 
lization. But I ſee nothow it is intended againſt us, for firſt, we acknowledge that 
ſins are remitted by Baptiſm 3 that thereby we are made the Children of God , the 
members of Chriſt , and inberiters of the Kingdom of heaven ; that God is not want- 
ivg, to his own ordinances , when we do not ſet a bar againſt our ſelves. We do 
acknowledge, thatin penitence, paſtors of the Church have a dependent minifte- 
rial power of looſing from fin, but that primitive imperial Origina! power 
is Gods, 

Gods power is abſolute ad ſententiandym ſimpliciter without Ifs , mans powe: 
is only conditional ad ſent entiandum ft , to looſe a man if he be truly contrits and 
aptly dipoſed. 

As for the fathers  citcd, ſince I neither know the particular words nor the end 
why they are cited, it isnut to beexpected that any man ſhou!d anſwer to he knows 
not 
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not what. If the author will produce any thing to the purpoſe, I will ſkew him 
what we diſlike 3 firſt in their doGrine, 

1. That a private, particular , and plenary enumeration of all ſins is inſtituted by 
Chriſt, and abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. 

2, That it is ſatiſfaCtory to God for leſſer ſins, not onelyby way of complacence, 
but by way of merit. 3. That it is made a colour tor tieaſons to be committed, 
as pO wder-trealon, Next tor their practiſe, 

1, That they firlt abſolve a man, and then bind him to make Catisf: tion quite 
contrary to reaſon and the Practice of theAncicnt Church, 2. The impoling lu- 
dibrious penances,asa few Pater nofters for themoſt enormous fins. As Chaucer faith 
of the Friar, that be R ader had to impoſe an eaſy pennance where be looked for good pittance. 
3. In the confitents, that It1s reduced to a cuſtomary tormality , as if it were the 
ending of an old ſcore to being a new, 


ToMis, CHET BIEN in the Nunnery, 


MADAM 

That office which you are ſo thankful for, was no other than a branch of Chriſtian 
duty, with a little mixture of civility; and now that my obligation is encreaſed 
by my promiſe, I may notbe wanting according to my power , cither to the cuſe, 
to youor to my felt : only be pleaſed to give meleave torepreſent two things which 
paſſed at your Grate : the one my extraordinary affaires for a week; the other, the 
manner of conference, which I defired thenand do expe now tobe firſt in writing, | 
Conferences in words do often engender heat, or produce extravagancies or miſtakes 
writing is a way more calm, morecertain , and ſuch asa man cannot depart from. 
But yet it was with this reſervation, that after the buſineſs was driven to an head, if 
we did not agree concerning our authority,then to have a meeting, & the books 
preſent. Now, Madam, to theſe queſtions which you have ſingled” out , after 
which you ſay you are moſt inquiſitive, pardon me if 1 apprehend amiſs 3 It ſeemeth 
to mc , that the diſcourſe and invitation of that partyrhave had a ſpecial influence 
upon your defires to determine them to this ſubje&, being not of ſo great concern- 
ment as Sundry others, becauſe they think they have more colour in antiquity for 
theſe than them. But for your ſatisfaQtion, I accept theſe anddo expe their proofs, 
firlt out of the ſcriptures, then out of the fathers. Let us hear firſt what the law 
faith, and then what St. Auguſtin or St. Hierom ſay ; to which they ſhall receive 
my anſwers, with our principal proofs, Let us have a meeting in Gods name be- 
fore an equal number of either party. And that this manner of conference may neither 
prove tedious nor impertinent, I defire that ingenuity from them, which I ſhall 
endcavor to obſerve, that is, to citeno father againſt his own ſenſe; as for inſtance, 
to cite them who held fecret receptacles which are direAly incompatible, cither 
with purgatory,or praying to the Saints ; or to cite ſome aurhorites which concern 
the fire of conflagration, inſtead of purgatory fire, ( yet that begins when purgatory 
ends, according to the dotrine of the Roman Church ; ) orto cite prayers with 
commemorations , or thankſgivings, or Rhetorical Apoſtrophes. Thus much 1 
am bold topreſent before hand that we may avoid confuſed generalities on bothſides, 
and not ſpeak now; when controverſies have bin debated to the tall, as our prede- 
ceſſors did an hundred years ſince, before they underſtood one anothers ſenſe. And 
Laſtly, Madam, I beg this favorfromyou, that this buſineſs may be managed with all 
the privacy and all the courteſie that may be. I will trouble you no longer now, 
but pray to God to give us all a right underltanding , tirlt of his will, and then one 


of another, And &c. 
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ANSWER 


To the 20: CHAPTER of the 
Guide of Faith: 


The Third Part of the Antidote of S. N. DoQtour 
of Divinity, 


His Chapter of all the Book, is that which principally concerneth the 
Church of England, wherein the Authour endeavoureth to prove,that 
we have no holy Ordersz which if he be able to perform, we will ac- 
& knowledge that we are no Church 3 ſeeing that to the being of a 
Church, it is neceſſary theſe three things concur; Firſt, a Paſtour, Se- 
on * condly, a Flock. Thirdly, a dependance of this Flock upon that Pa- 
ſtour. The five firſt Seions,and part of the ſixth, are wanting in my Copy, which 
as it ſcemeth to me, by the cloſe ef the ſixth SeQtion , and by the whole diſcourſe 
following, have been ſpent in vapouring, and light velitations, rather than in the ſo- 
lid ating of the Queſtion, which isnot the uſe of our modern Controvertilts. Inthe 
ſeventh Section the Authour begins his proots. 

His firſt proof is taken from the Statute of x Ed. 6. cap. a, That from thenceforth 
no Conge d* Eſlire be granted, nor eleQion of any Archbiſhop or Biſhop made by the Dean 
and Chapiter, but when any Archbiſhopricks or Biſhopricks be void the King may at all times 
confer the ſame to whom be ſhall think fit by bis Letters Patents, From whence $.N. in- 
fers, that the Biſheps of thoſe days wanted their Canonical eleGion. Iam notſo wellread 
in the Laws of England, as to know whether there ever were any ſuch repealed ab- 
rogated Statute, But this I know right well, that the univerſal practice of England 
is to the contrary, and that Congesd® Eſlire are duly granted upon all vacancies: foas 
there was no need for Mr. Maſon to forge any Records to that purpoſe, when every 
Regiſtry in the Kingdom could afford him ſufficient ſtore of Preſidents, Howbeit , 
I will yicld more than perhaps the Authour knows,that in Irelaxd there is ſucha Law 
now in torce,and that accordingly Biſhops are nominated by the King by his Letters 
Patents. Admitting then , but not granting, that it was ſometimes {o in E gland 
what will $. N. conclude from thence? that they were not canonically elefted. | aulwere 
Fir{t,the Queſtion is not whether they were canonically ele&ead,but whether they wers 


\. validly ordained. All men know the difference between an Office and a Benetice , 


' between an Ordination and an Election; between the Ordinativon of 2 particular Bi- 
thop 
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ſhop, and the nomination to a particular Biſhoprick. They themſelves do often con- 
ferthe Epiſcopal Order to Suffragans, without any E!c&ion at all , cven whileſt the 

Church 1sfullz and in their cenſures, do many times ſuſpend a man from his Bencfice, 
not from his Office. Becauſe a Lay-patron doth beltow a ReQory upon an Incum- 

bent, doth the Incumbent therefore derive his holy Orders from his Patron? Many Ro- 

ma;-Catholick Biſhops, yea and Popes allo, have not been canonically cle&ed: will he 

give me cave to conclude thence,that there areno holy Orders inthe Church of Rome? 

This is an argument from the Staffe tothe corner, drawn from Tenter:{c:: Steeple to 

Goodwin Sands, Holy Orders may be valid and good , thoughthe E!cction were 

naught, or not atall, So he concludesclearly beſides the Queſtion, 

Secondly, doth he think that it is efſential co Epiſcopacy, that Biſhops be elected 
by Deans and Chapiters, or that this Form was uſed evermore in the Church ? He 
mutt pardon us, if we diſſent from him in this alſo. That EleQion may bc canoni- 
cal in one place, which is not canonical in another. That EleGion may be canoni- 
cal to day, which is not canonical to morrow, it the Lawes and conſtitutions of a 
Kingdom be altered inthe interim : Biſhops were ſometimes ele&ed by the people, 
ſometimes by the Clergy in general , not alwayes by Chapiters or Conclaves 3 yea , 
ſomctimes they were nominated by the Chriſtian Emperour and yet all theſe were 
ever accounted and received in the Church, without the leaſt ſeruple, as lawful Bi- 
ſhops, not onely for their Orders, which is the point now in queſtion , but alſo for 
their titles, which is not in queſtion. He -yho ſhall peruſe the old Lawes and Sta- 
tutes of England, will find, that it isno new thing for the Kings of England, to nomi- 
nateto Biſhopricks long, before the Statute of Edward the Sixth,or before England had 
ſhaken hands with Rome, and in their Parliaments to reſtrain the exorbitant uſurpa- 
tions of Roman Biſhops, when they attempted to diſpoſe of Eccleſiaſtical Dignities by 
way ofProviſfion, That was a violation of the Canons indeed, whileſt they were in 
torce: So is not this, when the Canons are legally abrogated by the conſent and con- 
currence of the Biſhops in their perſons, & the whole Body of the Kingdom by their 
Procors, The very Writ of Conge @ Eslire, -or leave to chooſe, it felt ſhews , that 
the Chapiters could not chooſe a Biſhop without the Princes Licence firſt obtained. 
And good reaſon: He is the Founder and Patron of the Benefice., Thoſe over 
whom they exerciſe Juriſdiction , are his Subjets. No man is ſo much concerned 
in the choice of good Biſhops, as he who is virtually the whole Commonwealth. If 
S.N. would defign«tolitt up his eyes beyond theſe preſent diſtraftions, he ſhould find, 
| that the nomination and invettiture of Biſhops in England, doth belong to the Impe- 
rial Crown, by Law and cuſtome immemorial, and that it hath been fo practiſed, 
both before the Conqueſt, and fince,as is recorded by all our Hiſtorians every where; 
as Willielmus Malmeſburienſis, Mattheus Weſtmonaſterienſis, Fl -rentins Wigornienſis,Gus= 
lielmus Newbrigenſis: all which is {o evident, that Forreign Lawyers take notice of it, 
both de jure, that it may be fo: and de fads , that it is (0; joyning in this priviledge 
with the Kings of England, the Kings of Hungary, France, Apulia, to which numbers 
others join the Kings of Spain and Scotland. We may add the Emperours alſo,both 
Faftern and Weftern , who in ancient timeshave had the nomination and inveſtiture, 
but alwayes the confirmation of the Pope himſelf. I hope $S. N. will not be ſo pre- 
ſumptuous, to cenſure Fujtinian, Charlemain, and others, as he doth the Enghſh Mo- 
narchs. Neither was this practice any uſurpation in them, as the Popes is now, but 
approved by the Canons and conſtitutionsot Councils, of Popes , and received into 
the Body of the Law. To lay all this together. Here is a Law alledged, which for 
any thing appearing to the contrary, was repealed,before ever it was executed: A Law 
which ſpeaks onely of the nomination of Biſhops, which is not in queſtionzand not a 
word of their Ordination, which is in queſtion: A Law which reſtores to the Imperi- 
al Diadem, that power which the Chriſtian Emperours of the primitive times pra- 
Riſced , both inthe Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire , which the moſt Chriſtian King, of 
France, and other Monarchs of the Roma# Communion,do in effe& retain at this day: 
A Law agreeing with the Canons and Conſtitutions of Councils : A Law rather 
declarative , than opcrative; yct out of a confidence in this impertinent allegation, 
this Authour is bold to impute a vchement ſuſpicion of wilfze! Forgery to all the 
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they be kept by ſworn Notarics, in publick Cfces, whitkcr al] perſors Fave noee: 
ceſs; though there be an cx2Q harm ory cf all the notarics ard records, cf diffrent 
places and ages. O partiality!hcw dcſt thou blir.de mans eyes? 

His ſecondreafon, ſet down in form of an anſwer, is conteined in the Eighth 
Section, That our Conſecraters after their revolt frem the Cotholick Church . ard ollinate 
perſſting in ſchiſme and hireſy, were excommunicatca ard ſuſpended frem the due ixecye 
tion and pradiiſe of their fur.Gions, ſo that alibcugh 1b:y bad been lefcretrye and lawful 
Biſhops ( as ke ccnfeſſeth truly that Cramer was , but denicih « njuſily that aryo. 
thers were ) yet then their authority being taken away Ly the Cathlick Church, which a 
ſhe b:d power 10 give , bad fewer alſo to reflrain ard diſanyul their Juriſdiction, they 
could not I, wfully ccmmunicate wnto others, that mhich was ſuſjcxded in themſelves, 
To which purpofc he produceth two teſimonics out of Saint Athanaſus.to prove that 
they are not to be accounted in the 1umbcr of true Fiſhops,ho are conſecrated Ly Her, licks, 
in Concil Axim : & Seleuc. 

This ſpecious argt ment deſerves but a ſþc1t anſwer, beirg it is retraQed by the 
author himſelf in the next paragragh. Thus he there: Tyrant that the cbaratirr is ins 
deleble , that is cannot be taken away by any ſentence of ſuſpenſion or excommuni- 
cation , and 1hat alone is ſi ficient if the conjecraters intention be alſo right and if be ſe 
the ſame muttcr and form required therennto, 1t the charzQer alone be ſufficicnt,io 
what purpo'e is this argument, or to what purpoſe doth he cite Athanaſius, both 
contrary to this meaning and contrary to his own conſcience , to prove that which 
himſelf acknowledgeth to be falſe? But the father ſpcaketh not ot the validity, but 
of the lawful exerciſe of holy orders, as the Canonsof the Church then were. If ro 
ordinations, be valid, which have been received immediately frcm Arrian Biſhops, 
It is much to be feared, that a great part of Chriſtendcme want perſonal ſucceſſion, 
ever ſince the world monrned, and admiredto ſeeit ſelf turned Arrian. what is become 
of the Authours Chriſtian, or Engliſh ingenuity, to cite an Authour contrary to his 
own knowledge. But to give him yet a more particular anſwer. 

Firſt, 1 dcnie, that the Protefiant Biſhops did revolt from the Catholick Church; 
Nay, they axe more Catholickin that, than the Roman Catholicks themſelves, mains 
taining accmmunion forthe foundations and principles of Chriſtian religion, both 
with the Wſtern and Faftern Churches, whom the Church of Rome excomunicates 
from the ſcciety of the myſtical body of Chiift, limitirg thc Church to Rome, and 
ſuch places as depend upon it , as the Donatifts did of old to Africk It is true, the 
Proteſtants, ſeparated themſelves from the Cem municn cf the Reman Church, yet 
not abſolutely , nor in ſuch fundamentals, and other truths as ſhe retains, but 
reſpeQively, in her errours, ſuperſiruQions, and innovations. And they left it with 
the ſame mind, that one would leave his Fathers, or his Biothers houſe , when it 
is infeted with the plague, with prayers for their recovery, and with deſire to return 
again, ſo ſoon as it is tree, and that may be done with ſafety. This was not tofor- 
fake the Church of Rome, but 1o provide for themſelves. Come out of ber people, 
left ye be partakers of ber ſins,and taft of ber plagues. Ttis truly called the grand Impo- 
ſture of the world,to obtrude upon us the Riman Church for the Catholick Church, 

Secondly.I denie that the Protefiant Biſhops were hereticks 3 wherein I am not 


\ alone, but have ſundry of.their preat Rabbics tofide with me. The Proteſtants are no 


bereticks, neither are they excommunicate, ſaith the authour of the Monarchomachia 
or image of both Churches. There are but three wayes to make an heretick. Firlt,to 
rea ſomething which God hath evidently commanded to be believed under p ain 
of damnation: or Secondly, to hold ſome ſuch errours, which are directly contrary 
to the rule of faith,and virtually implic a negation of ſome Article of the creed: or 
Thirdly, toerr with obſtinacy, not willing to in/brace the truth, though it were 
ſufficiently propoſed. But on the contrary if we make the word of God to be the 
fiandard and feal of our religion, If we conſtantly maintain all things, which the 
Holy Apoſiles,or bleſſed Ar1banofis, or the Nicene Fathers, have delivercd as neceflary 
to ſalvation to be believed; if we ſwerve willingly in nothing ficm the Analogy cf 
faith, If we be ready to ſhed our blood for the leaſt particular of ſavingfreth 3 1 ce 
no cauſe, why I may not wiſh , It this be hereſy , that we were all hereticks. 
Thirdly, 1 denie that the ErghP Proteſients did cbſiinatcly perfiſt in {chitin r or 
that 
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that they wereat all guilty of ſchiſme. There are two kindsof ſchiſmatical Churches. 
The firit thoſe which abſolutely forſake the Communion of other Churches and denic 
them to be the Churches of Chriſt,as the Donatilts did of old,and the Anabaptiſts doe 
now.Secondly thoſe which forſake their proper place in, the myttical body of Chritt, 
for this alſo cauſeth a gilturbance, as a the ichilime in the body,as if an infetiour 
member ſhould aſſume to it ſelf the place of the head. The Church of Rome is accuſed 
to be guilty of both theſe Kinds of (chiſme;tir!t tor ſeparating her (elf from the coms 
munion of the Churches of Grecia, Ruſſia, Armenia, Abiſſina, and allthe Proteſtant 
Churches. Secondly, and much,more for refuſing to be a tellow member 'with other 
Churches in the body of the univerſal Church,& challenging to be the head,che root, 
the fountain of all other Churches.So a'member will needs uſurp the plice of the head, 
the branch,uſurpe the place ofthe rootzthe beam of the Sunzthe ſtream,of the Fountain. 
What marvel if this meryber decay,if this branch wither.this beam, be obſure,this ftream 
' dried up?Let the Church of Rome be the ſiſter of all Churches,Let her be the mother 
of many Churches, But the Lady and Miſtreſs of no Church. On the other ſide, 
the Church of England is guilty of neither of theſe kinds of ſchiſm, neither arrogating 
to it ſelf a dominion over other Churches, nor excluding them from a Chriſtian com- 
munion, Notwithſtanding the corruption of the Church of Rome we believe that 
ſhe may ſtill bring forth Children to God :Inſomuch that this charity of ours , is 
urged fpeciouſly againſt us , by ſome , that we confeſſe polhbility of falvation in 
the Church of Rome, bur they deny it unto us 3 therefore theirs is the ſafer way. A 
ltrange conſtruction, -to make the leſs charitable, to be the more ſecure way to 
heaven. But not to do them wrong , all of them are not of that mind, many of 
their greateſt ſcholars , and thoſe who weigh the points moſt exaRly, do afford, 
though unwillingly, the like favour to us, that we do to them, Take the Biſhop 
of Calcedon for inſtance , Proteſt: confeſs: Pag: 151. If they, ( that is Proteſtants ) 
graunt 1t ſalvation to ſuch papiſts , as they account vincibly ignorant of Roman errours but 
onely to ſuch as are invincibly ignorant of them, they have no more charity than we 
( Romaniſts ) for we grant Repentance , ſaving faith and ſalvation to ſuch Proteſtants as 
are invincibly ignorant of their errours:That which he addes,that thoſe who erreinvin« 
cibly arc not formal Proteſtants,but rather Proteſtantibus, credentes Such as give credit 
to Proteſtants, may as well be applied by us of them, that the ſalvation which we ac- 
knowledge in their Church is not to formal papiſts but to ſueh as give credit to papiſts, 
ſuch as hold the truth implicitely in the preparation of their mind-though they want 
either ſufficient propoſal, or ſufficient capacity,to overcome thoſe prejudices, and 
diſpel thoſe miſts, which cuſtome ax education, or the like have caſt upon them. 
Fourthly , I denie , that ever the authority of our firſt Proteſtant Biſhops wag 
ſuſpended,ortaken away, ortheir juriſdiction refrained or difanulled by the Catho- 
lick Church. How ſhould the Catholick Church cenſure them , which never met 
fince in a general council? As for that of Trent the number of the Biſhops was 
ſo (mall, for many ſefhions together , ſometimes not fifty , ſometimes not thirty,that 
it merits not the name Oecumenical 3,to which the greater part of Chriſtendome, was 
never ſummoned, or could haveany ſafe acceſs. The Prelates were for the moſt part 
' Ttalian Epiſcopells , the popes profeſſed vaſſails, guided by the Holy Ghoſt, ſent from 
Rome in a Clokebagge, where the party accuſed was placed upon the Bench as an 
infallible judge. 1 ſay, he who was the cauſe of all the diſtempers in Chriſtendome, of 
the ſepargtion of the Eaſtern Churches from the Weſtern , of the four Patriarchs from 
the firſt, of thoſe Tragical tumults between the Guelphs, and Gibbellines between 
the imperial diadem, anJ the miter, which ſet all Chriſtendom in a Combultion, 
and laſtly, the Incentive of the preſent diſtraQtions of the Weſt; to the great advan- 
tage of the Turk, and the onely impediment ofa reunion. Nor yet do I tind any 
ſuch ſentence paſſed againſt them by theC hurch of Rome it ſelfe, as is here pretended, 
If there had, it was without the ſphere of their ativity and ancient Iurifdiction, 
| The Britannick Iles are partakers de jure of the Cyprian priviledge , to be ſubje to 
| no Patriarch but their own , howſoever in after ages,the popes iattuded themſelves: - 
which Dodor Barnes a Roman Catholick, ingenuonlſly confethng, , was for his 
labour hurricd privately into the hoſpitall of the holy Ghoſt at Rome and put there 
among the phranticke perſons , to trie if cither the uſage , or the place, would make 
CEecece | him 
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him mad for company. Andlaſtly, ſuppoling, but not granting, that they had 
lawful juriſdiction, yet the key erring, the ſentence becomes invalid. Jnjuita vincy!s 
dirumpit Iuſtitia , faith St. Auſtin, Juſtice breaks aſunder unjuſt bonds. And $t, * 
Cyprian. God ſometimes amends the ſentence of his ſervants, 

Fifthly, admitting there was ſuch a ſentence or ſuſpenſion, that the judge was 
rightly qualified,and that the key did not erre,none of all which 8. N. isable to prove, 
yet the Romaniſts themſelves doe contels , that no ſentence or decree whatſoever, or 
of whomlſcever, or of what crime ſocver, can obliterate the Epiſcopal eharacter, 
which is indeleble, nor difable a Biſhop, from ordaining, ſo far as to make the a& 
invalid. Their Schools goe (o far in this queſtion,that it a (Biſhop ſhould die aQtually 
and be raiſed again by the power of God,the charaQter would remain ſo as the party 
ſhould need nonew ordination,yea that it remains in heaven to their greater glory, 
and in Hell it ſelfe, to their greatet ignominy, Judge whether the Authour deal in- 
geniouſly in this, to urge an argument directly contrary to* their own grounds,out 
of an inveterate rancour againſt the poor p1oteliants, | 

His third Argument is contained inthe ſixth Section. The Engliſh ſuperintendent; 
after their fail from the Roman Church, neither intended to give thoſe boly Orders inftity- 
ted by Chriſt, neither did the Ordained intend to receive them. For the Prieſthood inſtity- 
ted by Chriſt, comprebended two Funtns, the ene appertaining 10 the real Body of Chriſt, 
to compleat 11 and offer it to God; the other , over the Myſtical Body of Chriſt, 1oremit ſins, 
But with the Proteſtants, the conſecrating Biſhops do not intend to give, nor the conſecrated 
Miniſters to receive either of theſe two Funtions, but on the contrary do deny them,and dil- 
dain them. Therefore notwithſtanding their charatter , they have not thoſe ſacred Orders 
which were inſtituted by Chriſt, But their Ordination is a meer prophanation of that Sa- 
crament. 

There is no opinion of the Roman Catholicks of more deſperate conſcquence,than 
| this of the necellity of the Miniſters intention to the being of a Sacrament, eſpecially 
according to the literal ſenſe of the Word: Firkt for Baptiſm, it leaves no mancertain, 
whether he be a Chriſtian or not ? It putsit inthe power of an Atheiſtical Prieſt, or 
ſuch an one as Fxdas was to exclude out of the Church triumphant,” any or all thoſe 
{"-uls which ſhould beadmitted by him into the communion of the militant Church: 
Forit be intend not to baptiſe them at all, or intend to baptiſe them amiſs, they perith 
irreparably, according totheir DoQrine, ſince Baptiſm cannot be iterated, and the 
nullity of this Hypocritical action cannot be diſcovered by man,butis known toGod 
alone, whois the ſearcher of hearts. Secondly, in the holy Euchariſt, it ſubjeQsevery 
Roman Catholick to maniteſt peril of Idolatry, to adore Bread inſtead of Chriſt, that 
is, if che Conſecrater cither maliciouſly or negligently intend not to conſecrate ( of 
which delinquency ſome Romiſh Pricſts have conteſſed themſelves culpable, and have 
ſuffered for it) orit the Conſecrater bene Prieſt, which may eaſily happen , for want 
of the like intention in any one of thoſe Biſhops,from whom he derives his holy Or- 
ders, thzoughout a whole (cries or ſucceſſion of 1600. years continuance, Thirdly, 
in their Ordination. It leaves no Church,not Rome it (clt, certain, whether they have 
holy Orders orriot, that is as much as to ſay , whether they be a Church or nor. For 
as the failing of any one link breaks a > , fo the want of this inicntion 
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in any one Biſhopin a long row of 70. or 80.7predeceſſours , breakes in ſunder the 
chain of their ſucceihon, and leaves all thoſe who pretend to derive from thence 
downwards, without holy Orders. | 
This is the meaſure wherewith they mete out to us, but forgetting that &ffalſc bal 
lance is amabomination 30 the Lord, they have another meaſure to receive in for them- 
ſelves. Here they mitigate and mollifie the rigour of thezr tenet, and plain it ſo long 
with their diſtinQion, until they leave nothing of it remaining, Firlt , they diltin- 
guiſh an intention into explicite, that is, particular or determinate, and implicite, that 
is, general, to do what the Church doth, or what Chriſt in(tituted, The Councils 
of Florence and Trent, require onely an implicitc intention as neceſſary.If they would 
allow the ſame favour to the Proteſtants, which they aſſume to themſelves, this Ar- 
gument were at an end; for the Proteſtants intend to do what Chritt in{tituted. But 
their Schools go yet further, and diſtinguiſh an implicite intention, into afiual and ba- 
bitual: Actual, that is, to conſider really what they do, whilett they are celebrating 
the 
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Againſt the ObjefGion of S. Ns. 
Te Sacrament, Habitual is that, which they have ſometimes aQually had, though 
they have it not in preſent then,when they celebrate the Sacrament. They ſay,an a- 
ual intention is not neceſſary ,* neither do thoſe diſtractions which creep upon us, 
whileſt we are celebrating thoſe holy Myiteries, render the a& done invalid; but an 
habitual or virtual intention, that is, an impreihon left in the imagination is ſuffici- 
ent, Many of their Authours relt not here , but diſtinguiſh an intention into iter- 
nal, which they fay is not abſolutely neceſſary;and external, which is nothing elſe but 
an actual application of the due matter, with an actual expreſſion cf the words pre- 
ſcribed by the authority of Chriſt. This intention the Proteſtants allow, and never 
want, If the one beacknowledged to be Catholicks , why aretheother cenſurcd as 
Hereticks? To his Argument then Ianſ(wer, 

Firlt, that the interiour intention of the Conlecrant, is not neceſſary to make the 
Ordination valid. If a Prince ſend a Preſent to a friend by an untruſty ſervant, who 
envieth his Maſters bounty, or wiſheth that the gift might do his friend no good; yet 
this ſhall not deprive him of the fruit of the Princes bounty, Gods grace is not an- 
nihilated by the malice, much leſs by the negligence of a ſinful man. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that the Proteſtants have an implicite intention in their Ordi- 
nations, to do what the Catholick Church doth , and to do whatſoever Chriſt inſti- 
tuted , though they are far from believing that. the Roman Church is the Catholick 
Churchz and this is ſufficient, our Adverlaries being Judges , to the validity of holy 
Orders. Differences in opinion, about the manner or extent of believing, do not e- 
vacuate the grace of the Sacraments. One intendsto produce the Body of Chriſt out 
of the bread, another intends to adduce it to the bread:The former cries out,that ad- 
duction implies onely a tranſubiation, not a tranſubſtantiationz the latter thunders it 
out aloud , that the body which is produced of bread , is not the fame body which 
was born of a Virgin. Thus their greateſt champions gore one another, Yet they 
do not believe, that this doth invalidate the Sacraments. 

Thirdly, to his two FunQions of conſecrating and, remitting fin, Proteſtants doe 
intend to confer them both, (© far as either Chriſt did confer them, or the bleſſed A- 
poltles execute them. Doubtleſs they know their own intentions better than S. N. 

He who ſaith, Take thou authority to exerciſe the Office of a Prieſt in the Church of God(as 
the Proteſtant Conſecratersdo ) doth intend all things requiſite tothe prieſtly Fun- 
Rion, and amongſt the rel, to offera repreſentative Sacrifice , to commemorate and 
roapply the Sacrifice which Ghriſt made upon the Croſs; But for any other Sacrifice 
diſtin from that which is propitiatory, meritorious, and ſatRfaQtory by its proper 
virtue and power, the Scriptures do not authoriſe 3 the Fathers did not believe, the 
Proteſtants do not receive any ſuch. This isa certain truth,that the paſſion of Chriſt 
is the onely ranſome and propitiation for ſin, He who faith, Whoſe fins thou doſt re- 
mit they are remitted, whoſe ſins thow doſt retain are retained ( which are the very words 
uſed in the Proteſtants Form of Ordination )) ſurely intends to confer a power to re- 
mit fins. We acknowledge, that he who is ordained, is inabled by his Office many 
wayes to put away fins. By Baptiſm, I believe one Baptiſm for the remiſſion of fins, {0 
faith the Creed. 2, By the Sacrament of the Lords Supper ; This is my bloud which is 
ſhed for you, and for many , for remiſſion of ſins. So laid our Saviour, 3. By prayer, 
Fames 5. 14. Call for the preſbyters of the Church, the prayer of Faith ſhall ſave the ſick 
and if be have comminted ſms, they ſhall be forgiven him. 4. By preaching the word of 
Reconciliation, 2 Cor. 5. 19. God was in Chriſt , reconciling the world mnto himſelf, not 
imputing their ireſpaſſes unto them, and bath committed unto ws the word of Reconciliation. 
5. By ſpecial abſolution, Fobn 20. 23. Whoſe ſins ye remit tbey are remitted, To for- 
give fins is no more proper to God, than to work wonders above the courſe of Na- 
ture, the one is communicable as che other, Maz. 9. 5. The Prieſt abſolves , or toſay 
more properly, God abſolves by the prieſt, Therefore he faith , T abſolve thee in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the boly Ghoft. God remits Soveraignly, Im- 
perially, primitively, abfolutely; The prieſts power is derivative, delegate, dependent, 
miniſterial, conditional. It is true,the proteſtants differ amongſt themſelves, whether 
the abſolution of the prieſt be declarative or operative, that is, about the manner. And 
ſo do the Romaniſts likewiſe one with another. Yea, I dare ſay, that their Schools 
' do ſcarcely everrun more diviſion than about this , which they make the Sacrament 
; Cccecc2 of 
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of Reconciliation. So histhird Argument is, I hope, abundantly fatisficd, 

His fourth obje&ion is conteined in the 9, and 10, fſeRions That the Prorflang 
Biſhops in their ordinaticns,do not uſe the rue matter and form preſcribed by Chriſt, As in 
prieftboed , the form is partly this:Reccive ihe Holy Ghoſt, whoſe ſins yor ſhall forgive.they 
are P_—_ ſe fns you ſhall retain they are retained, which is txpreſſed Tcehn 20: 2:5 
And partly.1bs other mentioned in the Ceuncil if Florencezreceive power 10 offer ſacrifice in 
the Church for the Living and for 1he dead, in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
if the Fiely'Ghiſt , which words ( ſaith he ) Although they be not ſet dewn in boly writ 
in plain termes . yet the ſubſtance of them is gathered cut of St. Luke Chap: 22, And that 
kird of jom as likewiſe the form of baftiſme is delizered by Traditicn proceeding from 
Ciriſt. The matter neceſſarily accempanying this latter form is the reaching of the Chalice 
with wine and thepatin with the hiſt to the party conſecrated, ſpecified alſo in the foreſaid 
Council of Florence. And proteſtants confeſſing, that they have pared the Pricfihood which 
Chriſt ordained from Sacrificing and Chriſt, which the Romaniſts had added to the inflitu- 
tion, dotherein confeſſethat they have rel j(Gcd the whole ſubſtance and pared of the very 
pith ofChriſts Heavenly Prieftood. Thushe 

\ This is a trenchant Argument indeed, it S. N. can make it good, which chops, of 

th our matter and form of ordination to Prieſthood at one blow 3 but weſhall ſe 

this authour come as poorely of, as he chargeth deſperatly. They make two diſtin 
ordinations t9 Prictthood, they call them the former and the later. Poteftas in Corpus 
Chriſti myſticum:preſupponit poteſtatem in corpus Chriſti verum. And though the order be 
one and the ſame , yet there are two diſtin matters and forms. A bold preſum- 
tion this is, if it be done without the warrant of the inſtituter. 1 do not denie,but the 
Church may lawfully preſcribe rites and ceremonies, even in the adminiſtration of 
the Holy Sacraments, and other Myſteriesof Religion ( as we uſe the delivery of 
the cel&hration of holy Orders ) ſo long as unlawful ceremonics are not obtruded, 
nor the ſubſtance of divine worſhip placed in circumſtances, nor the ſervice of God 
be more reſpected for humane ornaments , than for the divine ordinance; nor 
exccllive ſuperfluity become burthenſome. But onthe other ſide, they are uſed 
as adjuments of decency,order, gravity, modeſty in the ſervice of God, as expreſſions 
of theſe holy and Heavenly deſires, and diſpoſitions, which we ought to bring along 
with us to the hous of God, fo long asthey are helps ofattention or devoticn, 
furtherances of cdification, viſible infiruQters, the bookes of ignorant men, helps of 
memory , Excrciſes of faith, the leaves which preſerve the terder fruit, and the ſhell, 
which defends the Kernell of Religion from contempt 3 ſo long they are no clogs, 


' but excellent props to ſuſtein Chriſtian liberty. But when preſumptious men 


begin to tamper with the eſſentialls of divine. inſtitution , to chop and change the 
matter and form of Sacraments , and to obtrude their own inventions as neceſſary 
parts of divine worſhip, then they do juſtly incur that cenſure, Tn vaine ye worſpip 


; me, teaching ſor defirine the precepts of men Math: 15: 9. They teach that ordination 


is a ſacratnent and we do not much oppoſe it. It is either weakeneſs or frowardneſs 
to wrangle about the name, when men agree upon the thing , we doe believe that 
ordination isa ſacred rite or action inſtituted by Chriſt wherein by theimpoſtition of 
hands.the holy Orders'of Biſhops,Prieſis,or Prelbyters,8 Deacons are conferred. This 
impoſition of hands they make to be the later ordination, this we ſay to be the onely 
ordination, Ang that the other of the delivery ofthe patin and chalice. with the 
formal words by them uſed is no part of the inſtitution of Chriſt , but a purple, 
patch, or an invention of their own, firſt added as an indifferent ceremony; and laſt- 
ly, obtruded upon the Church, as an eſſential, neither do we ſay this onely but we 
prove it manifeſtly 3 firſt, by the inſtitution it ſelf, which was moſt. ſolemnly per- 
formed by Chriſt , and is moſt punctually related by the Evangeliſt, Toþn : 20: v: 22: 
23. There we have the very matter and the very form uſed by the Church of Eng- 
tand. But of their patin, or chalice, or the delivery of it, or of their formal words . 
Receive power to offer ſacrifice for the living and for thedead , of their new matter 
and new form not one (yllable, Secondly, we produce the beleife and practice of the 
primitive Church . who knew no other matter than impoſition of hands, nor other 
torm than, Receive the Holy Ghoſt whoſe ſins,tho# doſt remit they are remitted 
And therefore they uſually call ordination by this very name impeſition of hards, Not 
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' a father, not a council, not one ancient Authour at any time, mentions the deliveric 
of the patin or chalice, or the tormal words uſed by the Church of Rome even then 
when they deſcribe the ordination of their daycs, and where this could not have 
been omitted, it it had been an eſſential. Thirdy, we produce the practice of the 
Greek Church, and all other Churches which are not of th: Roman communion, ever 
until this day, which would not have failed fo univerſally ſo conſtantly evec fince the 
beginniog otchriltianity in an eſſential of ordination,And although the Greekes do 
not receive this new matter and form, Y:t the Romanſts did never denic them to 
have truc orders, nor did ever ordein any one again, who had formerly been or- 

 deined in the Church of Greece , How can they admit the Greejans wanting their 
new matter and torm to have holy Orders,and yet for the want of theſe,to denie the 
holy Orders of the Proteſtants to be valid. Ts not this to bave the faith of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt with reſped of perſons. Tames: 2. 1. Fourthly we produce a great cloud of 

! witneſſes trom among themlclves ot their choiceſt ſcholers , and ſuch as have bcen 
molt converſant in this queſtion, who denie the dcliverie of the patin and chalice 
to be c\ſcntials of ordinatiog. Laſily, ſuppoſing that ceremony to be efſential to or- 
dination , but denying that it is ſo, yet we have words ſuffcient in our form to in- 
clude it a5 Receive power to exerciſe the office of a prieſt, He that gives the fundation 
gives all power pertaining to it. Again Rece ive power to adminiſter the holy Sacra- 
ments. For all the eſſentialls of their facrifice are conteined in our celebration of the 
holy Euchariſt that is according to their ſchooles, the conſecration, and the conſun- 
ption of the whole or part. Boththeſe we have aſwell as they,the former more purely 
than they , the latter more eminently than they, inaſmuch as with us, both Prieft 
2nd peopledo receive, with them the Prieſt onely. It was therefore truly ſaid by 
the learned Biſhop of Ely. Take away your Tranſubſtantiation and we ſhall have no 
difference about the ſacrifice. 

Againſt this the Authour urgeth 3 things of his own head, for he produceth no 
reaſon for them. Firſt, that though their new matter and form be not ſet down in holy 
Writ in plain termes , yet the ſubſtance of them is gathered out of St. Luke. Chap. 22. 
How gathered out of St. Luke, I wonder how, or out of what words, If St. Luke 
have any thing , that will advantage the Authours cauſe, why doth he touch it ſo 
tencerly, why doth he not mention it at large. Indeed St, Luke faith , Chriſt took 
bread and gave it, but of the patin nota word . Moreover St: Luke faith Chrift 
took, the cup and gave it, but both bread-and cup were conſecrated before; and given 
by Chriſt to be received, not to be uſed as an inftrument of fome new facrifice; St. 


Luke faith further, do this in remembraxce of me; doe fthis , what this? this that you 


have ſeen me doe, this which is related riſt , that be took, bread and gave 


thanks and brakg it, and gave it.to them ſaying , this is my body which is given for you. 
And likewiſe that he took tbe eup , ſaying, This Cup is the new Teſtament in my blood, 
which is ſhed for you. All this the Proteltants do more conformably to the inſtitu= 
tion than the Romaniſts, Here is plain celebration ot the Euchariſt, but nothing that 
makes for their new form of ordination, If any facrifice be intimated here, It is 
Euchariſticall, he that gave thanks and commemoratſic in remembrance of me. But not 
the leaſt intimation of their Patin and chalice in ordination. And this theauthour 
knew well enough , therefore preſently after flies to Tradition that this form of or-+ 
daining, as likewiſe the form of baptiſme is delivered by tradition as proceeding from Chriſt, 
It is dangerous to ground the Efſentialls of ſacraments upon tradition alone. Divine 
or Apoſtolical traditions are known by their univerſality of time and place; But 
this new rite wants both the one, and the other. If it were univerſal in time, how 
comes it to paſs that all the primitive Councill s , and Fathers were ignorant of ir, 
by whom it ought to have been derived to us. It it be univerſal in place, how comes 
it to pals that the Eaſtern Churches nevec enterteined it , Here .is neither wbique, 
ſemper, nor ab omnibus. Yet I do eaſily believe,that theform of ordination is as mugh 
delivered by tradition, as the form of bapriſme, which is expreſſly ſet down, Math: 
28 : 19. baptiſing, them in thename of the Father , ad of the ſon an4 of the boly Ghoſt , 
unleſs he think the preciſe words Tand thee 1 baptiſe thee , be of the efſence of bap- 
tiſm?, whereinhe is miltaken, for the greekzs obſerve another torm Les the ſervant. 
of Chriſt be baptiſed in the name of th? Father &c. And yct thiztorn of baptiling in 
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the Greek Church isallowcd by the Komanifts themſelves, to benot onely valid , but 
alſo lawful. Thereforchisthird and laſt anchor: hold and intruth his whole firength 
is in the Authority of the Council of Florence. I anſwer , that the Authority of the 
Council of Florence, held 1440. years after Chriſt, Or of Exgenins Quartus , who 
was Pope then, isnot ſo great, that for it the Proteſtants ſhould deſert the holy Scri. 
pture, and all Authority, Secondly, I anſwer, The Council of Florence, or Pope Ex- 
genius, do not ſay, that the delivery of the patin andchalice, or the words cited by 
the Authour, Receive power to offer ſacrifice, &c. were the matter and form inſtituted 
by Chriſt, but that they were the matter and form then uſed in the Church of Rome, 
or to uſe the words of ſundry Romanifts theraſelves in the very point , that they are 
neceſſary neceſſitate precepti, but not neceſſitate Sacraments, becauſe they are command. 
ed by«he Church of Rome, not becauſe they were inſtituted by Chriſt. And that this 
is the true ſenſe, it appears plainly from hence , that the ſame Council makes the mat. 
ter of the Ordination of Deacons, to conſiſt in the delivery ofthe Book of the Goſpel, 


| And yet allmen know, that not any one ofthe Goſpels were written until after the 


Deatirot Chrif', 

In the next place he goes about to refute Mr. Mſon,a proteſtant Writer, who faith, 
that we have purged that holy Prieſthood, which Chriff ordained from the corrupti- 
ons of ſacrificing and ſhrift, which the Romaniſts had added. So faith he, The whole 
Sueſtion is brought 10 this iſſue, whether owr Saviour inſtituted a ſacrificing Prieſthood , t 


which, Authority is given to remit fins in the Sacrament of Penance. And concludes, ' 
that if the Proteſtants have pared away theſe prieftly Fun@ions, they have rejefied the whole = 


ſubſtance, and paredeff the pith of Chrifts Heavenly priefthood, In the name of God, what 
have we to do with Chrifts Heavenly Prieſthood in this Queſtion, which is tomake 
intercethon and atonement for us, to his Father, in reſpe& whereof, he is called our 
Paſſeover, our propitiation, our Advocate, our Mediatour, as St. Auſtin ſaith,the ſame 
is the Prieſt, and the Sacrifice, andthe Temple; the Prieft by whom we are reconciled,the ſq 
erifice wherewith we are reconciled, the Temple wherein we are reconciled ; and the God to 
whom we are reconciled; but Prieft, Sacrifice, Temple, and all is God in the form of aſervant. 


. They are not the Proteſtants then, but the Romanifts, who pare off the pith of Chriſts 


Heavenly prieſthood, who daily make as many diſtin propitiatory Sacrifices,as there 
are Maſſes inthe World , who mix- the (ufferings of the Saints with the Blood of 
Chriſt, to make up the Treaſury of the Church, who multiply their Mediators.as the 
Heathens did their tutelary Gods, begging at their hands,to receive them at the hour 
of Death, to reconcile them to God, to betheir Advocates, their Mediators,theirpro» 
p_ and briefly todo all thoſe Offices, which belong to the Heavenly pricſthood 
of Chriſt. | 
This is not all, S. N. is miſtaken yet twice more in this one paragraph. Firſt, in 
reducing this preſent controverſie to theſe two Heads. 1. Whether Chrift inſtituted 8 
ſacrificing prieftbood, And 2, Whether be hath given authority toit to remit fins in the $#+ 
erament of Penance, Non de Terminis, ſed de poſſeſſione, inter nos eft contentio; This cone 
troverſic is about the poſſeſhon,not about the limits, It concerns the right of prieſt 
ly Succeſſion, not the bounds of prieſtly power. A man may be the rightful owner 
of a true jewel, not adulterate, nor counterfeit, and yet not know each particular vire 
tue and quality which it hath. A-braging Mountebank commonly pretendeth to 
more skill, than a true Artiſt, When $. N. hath any thing more to ſay of theſe two 
ſubjeRs, he ſhall not need to complain for want of an Anſwer. Here they arena» 
med , and onely named quite befide the purpoſe If he think that all they deſtroy 
the Eſſence of prieſthood, who make the power of the Prieſt to be oneſy declarative 
and not operative in the remifhion of fins. He need not quarrel with the Proteſtants 
he will find Adverfaries enoughat home. X 
Thus he miſtakes Chriſts Heavenly Prieſthood, for mans earthly prieſthood;he mi- 
ſtakes the power or aQions of the presbyterate, for the eſſence of it. And Laſtly, be 
miſtakes the tenet of his Adverſaries, Mr. Maſon doth not ſay,that the Proteſtants have 
pared away all manner of Sacrifices. Firſt, they acknowledge Spiritual and Euchari- 
ſical Sacrihces, as prayers, praiſes,a contrite heart, alms, and the like. Seccondly,they 


| acknowledge a commemoration, ora repreſentative Sacrifice, in the holy Eucharilt. 


| Thirdly, they teach, that this is not nada commemoratio, a bare commemoration with- 
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| Gur ethicacy,but thatthe bleſſed Sacrament is a means ordained byChrift,to render us 
' capable,and to apply unto us the virtue of that all-ſuthcicnt Sacritice of infinite value, - 
; which Chriſt made upon the Croſs, which isas faras the moderate Romaniſts dare go, 
in diſtin& and particular expreihions. But the Proteſtants dare not (ay, that the ho- 
ly Euchariſt is a Sacrihce propitiatory in it (elf, by its own proper virtue, and expia- 
tory cfthicacy. Whatloever power it hath, iSin celation to the Sacrihce of Chritt, as 
2 incans ordained to apply that to true Believers. .In ſumme, the efſence of the Ro- 
man Sacrihce doth conliſt, according to the Dofrine of their own Schools, . cicherin 
the conſecration alone, or in the manducation alone, or both inthe conſccration and 
participagionz but not at all either in the 9blation before conſecration, or in the ob- 
lationafter conſecratjon, or in the fraction, or mixtion, Secing therefore the Prote- 
{tants doeretain both the conſecration, and conſumption,or communication, without 
all contradiction, under the name of a Sacrament, they have the very thing, which the 
Romaniſts call a Sacrifice, How is the World amuſed with a ſhew of empty names 
to no purpole. | 

Neither have the Proteſtants pared away all manner of ſhrift or confethon and ab- 
ſolution, I have ſhewed betore in this Anſwer, Five ſeveral waycs, whereby the Pro- 
teltants hold, that their Presbyters put away fins. Nay , they condemn not private 
confeition, and abſolution it ſelf, asan Ecclefiaſtical policy , to make men more wary 
how they offend, {o as it might be lefttree, without Tyrannical impoſition. No bet- 
ter phyſick fora tull tomack , than a Vomit. Bodily (ores do ſometimes compel a 
man to put off natural ſhamefic'dne(s, and to offer his leſs comely parts tothe view 
of the Chirurgeon. By alittle ſhame, which we ſuffer before our Fellow ſervant, we 
prevent that great contuſion of face , which otherwiſe mult fall upon impenitent fin- 
ners at the Day of Judgement. Th 

What arc thoſe corruptions then , which we have pazed away from the Romiſh 

ſhrife? Firſt, that they have tricked it up in the Robes of a Sacrament,obtruding it up- 
on the World as abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation , and that by Diyine inſtitution, 
contrary to their own Schools. Gratian concludes it with Leforis judicio reſervatur: 
Ic is referred to the judgement of the Reader, and cites Theodore Archþiihop of Can- 
terbury tor his opinion. The Gloſſer reters the original to an univerſal Tradition, to 
whole opinion Scotus inclines. Bonaventure faith, that it was infinuated by Chriſt,in- 
ſtituted by the Apoliles, and promu!ged by St. Fames. Panormitane makes the ori- 
ginal of it humane, with whom fide Petrus Oxonienfis, Eraſmus, Rhenanus and Lyra- 
nus, that in times paſt it was not fo rigidly obſerved. Secondly, that they have re- 
ſtrained it to a particular and plenary enumeration of all fins. Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth, cleanſe thou me, O Lord .from my ſecret faults, Pſal. 19.12. But without this, 
ſay they, the Prieſt cannot give true judgement. No? Why ? Chriſt aid not, what 
ſins ye remit, but whoſe ſins, giving thiscaution to the Presbyters , to attend more 
to thecontrition and capacity of their confitents , than to the number and nature of 
their ſins. Thirdly, they makeit to be meritorious at the hands of God, and fatisfa- 
Rory for (ins, not by way of complacence only , but even in Juſtice. Thus in the 
Dottrinal part. : 

In the pra&ice there are corruptions alfo, which deſerve tg be pared awayzthough 
this Authour-cannot ſee to diſtinguiſh between the body and the botches , between 
the inſtitution and the corruptions: As that they do firſt abſolve a man from his fins, 
and then bid him to make ſatisfaQion,contrary tothe practice of the ancient Charch. 
Then that it hath been uſed as a picklock to open the ſecrets of States and Princes, 
Moſtcertain it is, that many have, and too many daily doe convert it to their own 
advantage; Scire vohent ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri, Thirdly , the impoſing, of 
ſuch ludibrious penances, as bring confetfion it ſelf into contempt 3 as a few Pater 
noſters for murther, or adultery; Old Chaucer will tell you the reaſon, He knew how to 
impoſe an eaſie penance, where be lookgd for a good pittance. Theſe are the corruptions 
wecondemn'in the Conteſſorszthere are others alſo in the conhtents, who have many 
of them reduced confethon to a cuſtomary formality , as if it were but to conclude 
an old (core, and begin a new, Let them purge away theſe abuſes of their ſhritt, 
which they kave added, making it Sacramental, plenary, particular, ſatisfactory, in- 
forced under pain of Damuation , by virtue of Chritts inſtitution: I.ct them ceaſe 

to 
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to diſord& it, to proſtitute it, to prophane it, and the proteſtants, and the 
ſe cauſe to differ about the bounds, or limitts of Prieſtly power, 

His fifth objeQtion follows in the 11. and 12, Sections, thus, If they will need, 
uſurp the name of Prieſts let them tellme in what order they rank themſelves, in the order 
of Aaron, or of Melchiſedeck, They cannot reckon themſelves in the Order 
of Aaron becauſe they do not offer bloody ſacrifices much leſs in the order of Melchiſedeck, 
becauſe they do not offer bread and wine , yet ibe fathevs teſtifie , that the Preiſtboog of 
Melchiſedeck doth ſtill floriſh in the Church, Therefore ry, S. N. T know not iy what 
rankto place themſeeing they renounce both theſe orders, unleſs it be in the order of Aſinius 
the valuntary ſenator who was made by himſelf, or in the order of Don Quixot, Knigh1eg 
in an Inne by the good fellow bis boſt;or at the moſt they are but Parliament Prieſts ordeiveg 
the new deviſed form of that temporal Court, and authoriſed by the letters patents, firſt of « 
child and then of. & woman. 

Firſt I anſwer to-his ſcurrilous inference. Bleſſed ir the man which bath not ſate dee 
in the chaire of the ſcorner Pſa]: 1: 1, Soſaid David,(And the Son of David,Maih 5, 1; ) 
Bleſſed are ye when men revile you and ſpeak all maner of evil falſely againſt you fo my 
ſake,Rejoyce and be exceeding glad for greatis your reward in heaven . Doth S. N, think 
he mult not one day give account to Chriſt for theſe unſavyory ſcoffes , efpecially a ; 
againſt whole ChriſtianChurches,which defireto ſerve God acccording to the belt of 
their underſianding, or doth he think, that this isthe way to gain upon the pro. 
teſtants? The mind of man is generous , which as it cannot chuſe but giveaſſert 
to evident demonſiration. ( neceſſe eft ut lancem in libra ponderibus impoſitis detrimj 
fie animum perſpicuis cedere. So-it is the more alienated by ſuch bitter and bitirg 
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expreltions. 
| Secondly,l retort his Dilemma upon himſelf thus, If the Remiſ prieſis be true prieſts, 
hu they are cither of theeorder of Aaron or of the order of Melchiſedeck, This is his 
own diſjunQion, which he may not denic. But I afſume,they are not of the order of 
Aaron, becauſe they do not offer bloody ſacrifice, as is confeſſed, neither are they of 
the order of Melchiſedeck, for Chriſt was of the order of Melehiſedeck, and it they be of 
the ſame ordgr, they ſhould be the ſucceſſours of Chriſt in his Prielthccd, But by the 
conſent of all Roman ſchooles, they arenot the ſucceſſors of Chriſt, but hisMini- 
ſters, Again, the law being tranſlated, the prieſthood muſt of necellity be tranſlated 
alſo, butthe law is tranſlated, from the law of nature, and {rcm the law of Moſes, 
tothe law of grace; therefore the prieſthood is tranſlated alſo,and by neceſſary con- 
ſequence, the Roman prictts are neither of the order of Aarcn , nor cf the order of 
Melcbiſedeck, 1 leave the concluſion to 8. N. whether he will ſhake hands with 
Aſmins, and Don ©mnixot, yea,or no. R 
Thirdly, to the matter of his argument I anſwer, that the two Fornes of his 
dilemma axe neither ſo ſharp,nor ſo cloſe, but that the Proteſtayts may finde a ready 
and a ſafepaſſage between them that is, there isa third Kind of prieſthood, or pref- 
byterate, diſtin from both theſe, which was firſt inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt,and had 
no being in thedaies cithcr of Aaron or 07d ag. another matter and form, 
and all the eſſentials difterent. This is that order , which the Proteſtants do lay 
claim to, -and ſo do ghe Romanifts alſo, whatſoever .S. N, diſcourſe to the 
contrary, So little weight is there inhis argument, that it ſcaree deſerves an 
anſwer. 
_—_ when the Fathers or any of themdo fay , that the preifthoed of 
iſedeck,, doth fill Aouriſh inthe Church, either they ſpeak of the heavenly preiſt- 
hood of Chriſt, who isindecd a prieſt for ever after the order of Melchi(i deck, and 
not of the prieſihood of menzor els they ſpeak according to a certain-analogy,and pro- 
portion between the one and the other , in reſge offome things commen to both, 
and not as if they were theſame. 
Laſtly , $. N. might well have ſpared his farcaſms of a Child and a weman- 
. By- the law of Frglard the King neverdics , never is a Minor 3 the regaldiadem pur- 
gcth away all detes of {ix and age. Lethim carp at the 2s of Fehooſh alſo be- 
cauſe he wasa child. As for his parliament prictts, and whether the parliamert be a 
tempora) ccurt , will cememn.ore fitly tobe anſwered in the rext Scion, 
The authour having ſpent all his flore which he had out cf the (cripturcs, _ 
cils 
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cils, and Fathers, and right reaſon, in thelixth place goes about to convince usby our 
'own Ads of Parliament, bythe Letters patents of our Princes, and by the Teſtimony 
ofour Writers. His next Argument is contained in the 13. 14+ 15. 16.17, and 18, 
Seftions> No ſecular Princes or temporal Magiſtrates, either apart or aſſembled together'in 
publick Parliament, have authority to confer Eccleſiaſtical Orders, But the Order of Miniſtry 
which our Goſpellers challenge, was both in King Edward's and D©ween Elizabeth's dayes 
whol.y deviſed, and primarily conferred by their ſecular and temporal authcrity. His former 
propoſition he proves, but to noend); tor we readily admit it, that no ſecular perſons 
can confer Eccleſiaſtical Orders, how helabours to prove his latter propoſition , we 
ſhall ſee preſently. In the mean time, 

Be it known unto $, N. that we do not aſcribe unto our Parliament any authori- 
tative or operative power, to make them prieſts, who want the Eſſentials of prieſt- 
hood 3 but a declarative or receptive power, to receive ſuch for true prieſts, whoare 
ordained according to the inltitution of Chriſt, Neither yet is our Parliament a 
meer temporal Court wherein our Biſhops had their Votes,our Clergy their Proctors. 
But of this more anon- It the Ordination be valid in it (elfhaving a right Miniſter, 
a due matter, and a true Form, all the Parliaments and Councils in the World.all the 
Edigs of Princes, cannot render it abſolutely invalid. On the other fide, if the Or- 
dination be invalid in it ſelf, and want any of the Eſſentials of Ordination , all the 
Canons and Acts, or Edidts, of all the Princes, or Parliaments, and Councils, in the 
World cannot make it valid. So as whatſoever he ſhall alledge in this kind , may 
perhaps have ſome pretence againſt the As or Letters patents, but cannot impeach 
or prejudice the Ordination: our Form of Ordination is extant, and publiſhed to the 
view of the World in print; it he have any thing to ſay againſt it , let him ſpeak out, 
we defire no favour, or otherwiſe, he doth but ſhew his teeth without hurting us. 
When that which he would impugne is expoſed to his view, why doth he not bend 
his forces againſt it, but enquireafter it of others, to try if he can'pick any advantage 
outof their words, te-make the World believe, it is that, which in truth it is not. Ei- 
ther our Form of Ordination agrees with the Inſtitution of Chriſt, or not; if it do not 
agree, let S. N. ſhew wherein it is repuguant or defeQive: If itdo agree, as moſt cer- 
tainly it doth, otherwiſe the primitive Church,and the Church of Greece to this day, 
hath 1:0 right Ordination, then all which he alledgeth is vain, and all that he faith is 

reduced to this ſumme, that our Synods have devifed,our Parliaments have reccived, 
our Kingshave authorized within their Realms; ſuch a Form of Ordination, as is a- 
greeable to the Inſtitution of Chriſt, But that he may not complain that he js cuf 
off tooſhort, and to vindicate not our holy Orders, which ſtand or fall according to 
Chriſts Inſtitution, and are not concerned in theſe Allegations, but our Kings, and 
Parliaments, from his aſperſions: let us hear what he can fay 3 and if we had the Sta- 

tutes, Patents, and Diſpenſations themſelves, which in this ſtrange place we want, it 

would appear more manifeſtly,that they are wrefted to a quite different ſenſe to that 

which they intended. But taking them upon truſt from $. N. they are fo far from 

being, as he ſtileth them, unanſwerable Teſtimonies, that they are altogether imper- 

tinent tothe Queſtion, 

Firſt, he produceth a Statute made primo Edwardi 6, That Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
ſhould ſend out their proceſſes in the name of the King, and not in their own names, giving 
this reaſon , that all authority of Furiſdidion ſpirityal and temporal, is derived from the 
Kings Majeſty, as ſupreme Head of the Church of England, Oc. 

Great palaces will never want their moths, nor great perſons their paraſites, who 
are ready to flatter greatneſs, fo blow the coals of ambition, and to adorn their Ma- 
ſters, like Xſop's Daw, with ſtollen plumes; ſuch as the Canoniſts were to the Popes. 
It would better become $S. N. and me, to give unto Ceſar that which is Ceſars, and 
unto God that which is Gods. I have neverſcen any ſuch Statute,and if there were 
this is moſt certain, it was cither preſently abrogated, or never executed) for the uni- 
verſal practice of all the Eccleſiaſtical Courts in England is contrary, and did ever uſe 
to ſend out their citations inthe Biſhops natne. But yet I will conceal nothing that 
may conduce to the finding out the truth; I confeſs, I have ſeen a Commilhon bear- 
ing date in the dayes of Henry the 8, wherein ſuch a like clauſe was inſerted tor the de- 
rivation of all the Authority of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction from him. And therctors: 
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ſuppoſing, that there might be fome tuch repealed Statute , let us ice what might be 
the ſenſe of it, and how impertinent it is to this purpoſe. But 

Firſt, by kis leave, I muſt admoniſh him again of his miſtake, in reputing the Pax. 
liaments of England to be meere temporal Courts, and Conventiors onely of ſecular 
men, wherein our Biſhops ever had their Votes, cvcn until theſe preſent diftractionsin 
the Houſe of Peers. And the interiour Clergy , t!:cir Proftors in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, until Cardinal Woolſe , Out of an overweeningaſtrain of wit, contrived and ef. 


feed a diltinion of that mixed Body, into two Aſſemblies 3 the one Secular , the 


other Eccleſiaſtical, which latter is called the Convocation or Synod , which ſits al- 
wayecs at the ſame time wyth the Parliament, where that is firſt concluded cor.cernin 

Religion, which after is received in the Houſe of Commons, and ratified by the King, 
with the conſent of the Lords. _ I add more, that by the fundamental conſtitution of 
the Kingdom of England, the Parliament which then was called the Great Council,the 
Mickle Synod, the Senate of Wiſe men, did evermore conſiſt both of Secular and Eccleſi- 
aſtical perſons, who conjointly did manage all the great affairs both of Church and 
Commonwealth. Let S. N. caſt his eyes upon the old Britannick and Saxon Coun. 
cils or Parliaments, publiſhed not long ſince by Sir Henry I he ſhall ſee this 
clcarly verified. He ſhall find the Nobles together with the Biſhops, making Laws 
and conſtitutions for the Church, and ſubſcribing them , Ego Dux fubſcripſi, Egd Co 
mes ſubſcripfi. Heſhall find theſe Acts of theirs ratified by the King , and publiſhed 
in his name, by his authority, as his Laws. The very like cuſtome wefind in France, 
and other Kingdoms, inthe dayes of Charles the Great. Itis true, that the ſucceed- 
ing Popes, upon pretence of ſome later Canons, did watch all opportunities , when 
they found weak or imbroiled Princes , to crop the peculiar Flowers of the Crown, 


as Patronage and Inveſtitures, which was the cauſe of much bloodſhed in England by 


inciting the ſubje&s under the Mask of Religion againſt their Soveraign : bur for the 
ſupreme Judicature of Parliament in allcauſes, and the legiſlative power inall affairs 
Eccleſiaſtical, as well as Civil, which concerned the whole Kingdom jointly with the 
King, it had been folly to attempt upon it. 

Sccondly, for the matter of his allegation, I anſwer, that there isa double power 
Eccleſiaſtical, of Order and of Juriſ{dition ; which two are ſo different the one from 
the other, as themſelves both teach and praftiſe, that there may be true Orders, with- 


| out any Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdition, and an aual Juriſdiftion, without holy Orders. 


Judge then how much this Authour fails in his performance. He undertakes to 
prove, that our holy Orders were deviſed, and conferred by Lay-men. But he leaves 
the Orders in the plain Ficlds, to buſic himſelf about the power of Juriſdiction, which 
is nothing tohis Queſtion. This is a ſecond defeQtin his Argumeut. He concludes 
not contradicorily. 

Thirdly, the Romaniſts themſelves do alſo diſtinguiſh between an habitual Juriſdi- 
Qion, which is conferred at the time of Ordinationz and an aCtual ng , Ora 
right to exerciſe this habit, by the application of the matter or ſubjeq, In thelat- 
ter, the Lay«patron, and much more the Prince and the Commonwealth, have their 
reſpective intereſts and concurrence, Dioceſes and pariſhes were not of Divine inſti» 
tution. And the ſame perſons were born ſubjects, before they were made Chriſtians: 
eſpecially this reaſon hath place in England , where the Juriſdiction Eccleſiaſtical is 
enlarged and fortified by the King , with a coercive power. It is not then habitual 
Juriſdiftion which is conferred by Ordination,nor yet aQual JuriſdiQion in the court 
of conſcience, nor the power of the Keys , nor any part or branch thereof , which is 
derived from the Crown, but it isa right to praQtiſe that power over the perſons of 
the Kings ſubjeRs, which is uſed in the exteriour or contentious court, and that ſub 
modo,as it is exerciſed in England , by the grace and indulgence of Chriſtian princes, 
and by the Laws of the Realm 3 or rather, if is the regiment and the government of 
that power which is vindicated to the Crown, to ſee that Clergy-men doe their Du- 
ties in their places, as well as all other the Kings ſubjects, and adminiſter right Juſtice 
in ſuch cauſes, as the Laws of the Land have ſubmitted to their cenſures3 as for in- 
ſtance in cauſes Teſtamentary, and the like. This the Statute calls the authority of Fu- 
riſdifion, that is, the coercive and compulſory power of ſummoning the Kings Sub- 
jects, by proceſſes in theſe caſes, which is indeed from the Crown, and the m__—_ 
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of it, by applying or ſubltracting the matter. Thus tarre then we allow, that the 

Kings of England neither have any part of the power of the keyes, nor can derive 

the ſame to any others; And if any Parliament ſhould declare the Contrary we 

might well expreſe our obedience in ſubmitcing, but never yield our afſent to 
believe it. 

Fourthly they, the Kirgs of England are indeed in our Laws calleds The ſupreme 
beads of the church within their dominions, But how ? not ſpiritual heads, nor yet 
Eccleſiaſtical heads; ſoas S,'N. need not feare our deriving our orders from them 
but civil heads by an influence of coercive , or corroboratory power, by applying, or 
ſubſtrating the matter , by regulating the exerciſe, by puniſhing the delinquencies 
of Eccleſiaſtical judges, That is, as much astoſay, as fupreme Governours, as 
Saulis called The head of the tribes of Iſrael, yea, of the Tribe of Leviamongſt 
the reſt, the high prieſt himſelf not excepted 3 yet neither had the Kings of 
Iſrael _ nor have ours now, any right toexerciſe thernſelves any part ofthe pric(t- 
ly function. 

; S. N, proceeds thus yow have heard before how by the Kings letters Patents Arch- 
Biſhops and Biſhopricks were caferred. Trac; and ſo they did, when popery was at 
the higheſt, in its Zenith; and not onely couferred them, which they might do juſtly 
but ſomtimes unjuſtly deteined the Biſhopricks in their hands for many yeares to- 
gether, until the King was pleaſed to iflue out his writ of Manum amovars tothe 
Sheriff: what of all this: the Benefices were conferrd by the King letters patents,but 
the offices were conferred by the ordination of Biſhops. It is not the benetice, but the 
office which is now in queſtion. 

In the third place S. N. urgeth out of Mr. Fox. That Henry the $. inparted to the Lord 
Cromwel the exerciſe of this ſupreme ſpiritual Regiment , making bim bis vicege- 
rent for and concerning all this juriſdition Eccleſiaſtical. It appeares then, that the 
ſupreme government of the Crown in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical was not firſt aſſumed by 
the proteſcants; ſeeing this Authour proveth,that it was practiſed by Henry the 8. who 
perſecuted the proteſtants for their conſcience, and continued a Roman Catholick 
unto his dying day. And what he did, was approved and maintained by the 
Roman Catholick Biſhops of thoſe daies. Yea, even by thoſe who were the moſt bit- 
ter enemies to the Proteſtants, and the greateſt Zealots, I hadalmoſt ſaid , Bigots 
of the Roman Church, as appeareth by their as, their ſubſcriptions, their Bookes 
written in defence of this ſupremacy, of Princely Regiment, as particularly that of 
Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, de vera obedientia, It may well be, that the 
Lord Cromwell was made ſupreme delegate or Commithoner by Henry the 8, or per- 
haps inveſted with a power to name delegates, as the Lord Chancellour now doth. 
And that the prince did confide principally in him for the prudential part, or the 
managery thereof; Butthe Kings of England never grant Commiſſions of that na- 
ture to one ſingle lay-man , how deare ſoever he be, but conjoynly to him, with 
others of maturity of Iudgement, of dexterity and ſkill in the lawes, and alſo quali- 
fied by their callings to aCt by excommunication, or abſolution, according to the 
exigence of the matter, In breife Henry the 8, did not impart holy Orders, nor 
habitual juriſdiction, but conſtituted delegates by his Commiſhon, to hear Appeales, 
to ſee juſtice adminſired, as all his predeceſſors had done before him. This neither, 
concernes us nor the matter in hand. R 

$. N. addes I the firſt of Queen Elizabeth raign, a ſtatute was enatted, whereby all 
ſpiritual or Eccleſiaſtical power or authority is nite] and annexed to the Imperial Crown of 
the Realm,and all forreine uſurped power juriſdifion and prebeminence clearly extinguiſhed, 
and by ſolemn oath renounced in ſo much as dofior Whitgit placed in the Queen the ful- 
neſ of all Eccleſiaſtical goverment, from whom all Eccleſiaſtical power is derived to Biſhops, 
And that ſhe exerciſeth her Church goverment by Archbiſhops, as ſhe doth her temporal by 
the LordChancellor, which power, ſaith be,wvas never beard of before in anyChriftian, heathen 
or Turkiſh Commonwealth. 1tS, N., have cited his other Teſtimonics with the ſame 
faith, that he doth this, It is tobe wiſhed that his readers be not over credulous, 
but obſerve that old rule which Txllycalls the nerves and ſnewes of wiſdom, Remera- 
ber to diſtrutt; for neither this ſtatute, nor any other in Exgland doth inveſt the 


Crown with any new power, but onely reeſtabliſh that, which former Kings enjoy- 
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ed, and which of later times the Court of Rome had uſurped: ror yet doth it mieddle 
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with the power of the keyes, or any Branch thereof, nor with any ſubordinate ju- 
riſdiction at home, ora broad, the King cannot confecrate, nor o1dain, nor do an 

a& of ſpiritual juriſdiction, properly ſocalled. But that power which this and 
other ſtatutes doe vindicate to the Crown, is a ſupremacy or ſoveraignety of Regal 
power in the King of England, according to the example of his predeceſſors by 
cuſtome immemorial, to diſpenſe withthe tranſgreilion of the Laws of the land. tg 
diſpoſe of the greater dignities of the Church, to prohibit the proceedings of Eccieſ. 
altical Courts, in caſe of encroachment , to receive appeales, and to ſentence 
them by fit delegates, to make laws Eccleſiaſtical with the adviſe of his Clergy, and 
great Councel 3 and to, do all things neceſſary for that great and Architectonica] end, 
the ſufety of the Commonwealth, That power of which it depriveth the Biſhep of 
Rome, is an uſurped power to diſpoſe of the dignites of the Church, to depoſe the 
King, or diſfoſc ot his dominions, to exerciſe a Coxminion in his Majcſtics Realmes 
upon his ſubjects; contrary to his pleaſure by Roman legats. And whereas $, N, 
fancieth,that this is ſuch a power as never was beard of in any Chriſtian, Turkiſh, heathen 
Commonwealth, he is much miſtaken :under the law,of nature, the ſame perſons 
were both Kings and Prieſts 3 under the law of Meſes , David and Solomon ard other 
Kings, of Iſrael did exerciſe the ſame power over their ſubjects; in the like manner 
did the primitive Emperours, yea it is uſed to this day by Roman Catholick princes; 
The moſt Chriſtian King of France gives Eccleliaſtical preferments without his leave 
obtained: the legates of the Roman Biſhop may doe nothing in France, and in his 
Parliaments 3 he makes ſanctions for the affaires of the Churchand thisever ſincethe 
daies of Charles the great, The Parliament Rolles, the Biſhops, regiſter s,the records of 
the Kings Bench and the common pleas, do all prove, that this is ro innovationin 
England, for the King himſelf, for the judges in his name, to interpoſe in Eccleſiafti- 
call affaires. Laitly , what doctor Whizgif ſaith, is no more then that which Stephen 
Gardiner Bilhop of wincheſter, a great perſecutor of the proteſtants, a great 
ſervant ofthe See of Rome faith before him; That the Commonwealth is like a 


- great family, wherein there are ſeveral offices, as for inſtance, the divine , thephy. 


litian the Schoolmaſter, every one of which is principa),or ſupreme in his own way: 
but yet, that the maſter of the family ,that is, the prince hath an oeconcmical power 
paramount above them a!l,to ſee that they do not abuſe thcir truſt, and to diſpoſe 
of their actions for the publick good. 

In the next place S. N.goes about to prove the other part ofhis former aſſumpticn, 
that our holy Orders were wholly deviſed by 1umporal authority, becauſe there was an all of 
Parliament made, 3 Edw. 6, cap:12. that ſuch form of ordination or conſecration of 
Ecclefiaſtick, perſons, as by ſix prelates and ſix other perſons learned in Gods Law ( thatis 
divines and civilians. ) ſhould be deviſed and: publiſhed under the preat ſeal of Ergland 
ſnould be lawfully exerciſed and no other, any ſtatute law or uſoge to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding, and by another ſtatute $. Elizabeth 10. They which were ſo ordained were de- 
clared confirmed andenatied to be Archbichops, Biſhops, Prieſts rightly made, ordered , 
and conſccrated, any ſtatute, law, canon, or other thing, 10 the contrary notwithſtandng, 
I ſhould not vouchſate this Argument an anſwer, itis ſo weak and diſjoint,But that 
I would omitt nothing. Here is deviſed indeed, but where is wholly deviſed,deviſed for 
the exteriour manner or form, in language, ceremonies, circumſtances and acciden- 
calls, not deviſed for the eſſentialls, or for the ſubſtance: deviſed according,not cone 
trary to the inſtitution of Chriſt, and the praQtice of the primitive Church with a 
non obſtante,or notwithſtanding the ſtatutes, Laws, Canons, or cuſtomes of the 
Realme, or any other thing, thatis the Popes bulles or the likes but here is no non ob» 
ftante to the law of God, or to theinltitution of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhallbe lawfully Exer- 


* ciſedand no other. It is the exerciſe of that form whichis authoriſed, ratherthan 


the form it ſelf: or the form onely in relation to the uſe, to take away all doubts 
which might ariſe about it in the law of the land, not to determine any Theological 
queſtions, or diſputes, or to alter the nature of it. It was to be done by prelates and 
»ther perſons learned in Gods Law. Here was no intention to deviate from. Gods 
Law, Ifevery form of Church ſervice or adminiſtration of the ſacraments, or or- 
dination which receivesany addition or alteration in praiers, or rit. al accidents, or 
in 
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in the circumſtances of time, place, perſons, garments, according to the preſent exi- 
gence, may be called a Form wholly deviſed by men, or become therefore preſently un- 
layful, It is moſt certain, that the Roman Liturgy, Miſſal , and Ordination, have 
been thus deviſed, over and over again. In ſumme, the Form of it ſelf is extanr, to 
confate theſe devices, agreeable to the Inſtitution of Chrilt, to the practice of the Pri- 
mitive Charch. The corroboratory authority and confirmation of Parliament,doth 
not render that unla wfu}, which is lawful in it ſelf; But againſt this, the Authour 
hath ſundry Exceptions. - 

One is, that the Statute doth not onely declare them , but enalt them to be Archbiſhops, 
&c. if they were validly ordained before, this At availed them nothing at all, The An- 
{wer is calie, Redundans non vitiat, as the Law faith: a redundant or (| uperfluous word 
may ſerve to take away a needleſs (ſcruple, but doth not vitiate the at, We do oft- 
en find the word EnaQting in a Declarative Statute, but never find the word Decla- 
ring in a Statute which is merely operative, and creates a new Law, Statutes are 
not alwayes ſo clearly penned at firlt , but that they need an explanation to prevent 
quirks and evaſions. Concerning this Statute, it is both declarative , to ſhew that 
their Ordination was valid in itſelf; and alſo operative, to make it legal, or to render 
the legality more undoubted, 

His ſecond exception follows next. Sxppoſe their inſtallation and inauguration was 
invalid, either the Parliament bad power to makg it valid, or they bad not power if they bad, 
then there needed no other Ordination, but the Royal aſſent of the Queen, and the approbati- 
on of ber Nobility: If they had not power to do it, then it was an unjuſt att of uſurpation,and 
a great want of wiſedom in that Honourable Aſſembly , tos makg a Law not appertaining to 
their Office. 

I anſwer firſt, that the Authour ſtill forgetteth the right compoſition of the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, which beſides the King and the Nobility,comprehends alſo the Cler» 
gy and the Commons. Secondly, he confounds inſtallation and inauguration, which 
pertain to the Benefice with Ordination, which reſpe&s the @ftice, Thirdly, he di- 
ſputes ex #ox conceſſis, ſuppoling that as granted, which is by us abſolutely denied; that 
is, that their Orders were invalid, and fo he doth but beg the Queſtion. Fourthly, he 
concludes not contradiQorily. We grant his conclufion , that noother Ordination 
was eſſentially requiſite to the validity of their Orders, and that the Authority of 
Parliament was ſufficient to declare or render them Legal. Laſtly , admitting that 
the Parliament hath not powerto make thoſe Orders valid , which were cfſentially 
invalid, yet being eſſentially valid , to declare or make them valid in the eye of the 
Law, and relatively, to the Engliſh ſubje&, was nouſurpationin them, but a juſt and 
wiſe act, pertaining to their Office. Suppoſe the King and Parliament ſhall natura- 
lize a ſtranger, they donot make him a man: thathe was before; but they make him 
an Engliſh man, and give him a legal capacity to purchaſe and inherit, which former- 
ly he had not. Or, ſuppoſe the King by his proclamation, ſhall make outlandiſh 
Coyn, as Piſtols, Crowns, DuEkets, currant amorigſt his ſubjeRs; according to their 
true value, He were a weak Arguer, who ſhould conclude from thence,that before 
that Proclamation they were counterfeit: The intrinſecal value was the ſame before, 
and afterthe Proclamation; but it givesthem a legal value, and renders them cur- 
rent. So as thenceforward, no ſubje may refuſe them, as formerly they might. 

$. N.'s third reaſon to pu his former propoſition , that our Orders were devi- 
ſed and conferred wholly by temporal authority, is drawnfrom the Queens diſpenſ:s 
tions, to make good the Conſecrations of Dr. Parker, and other Intruders (fo he plca- 
ſeth to call them ) ordained inthe ſecond and third of her Raign, whereby ſhe diſpens 

ſed with all cauſes or doubts of any imperfettion or diſability, that could or might be objetted 
in any wiſe againſt »be ſame , but no man can diſpenſe with the diſabilities of holy Orders, 
though they be but accidental,ſave onely ſuch as have authority to confer tbem. $0 either 
ber Majeſty challenged to ber ſelf injuriouſly a diſpenſative power, which no Law of God or 
man would afford her, or otherwiſe, ſhe was the chief Gollater of Orders. 

Firlt, admitting this Allegation tobe true upon $S. N.'s own credit; yet it follows 
not, becauſe the Queen diſpenſed, that therefore there were real imperfections in their 
Conlecrations. Abundans cautela non nocet. Many perſons in uncertain times , doe 
ake out pardons, or diſpenſations, where there is nc real defe& , ad redimendam ve- 

math. 
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xationem, to prevent tuture trouble, Secondly, there is a great difference berweenan 
imperfeQion and an invalidity, the former ſuppoſeth an incompleat being, the latter 
argues 2 mere nullity. So likewiſe there are accidental diſabilities, as well as effen- 
tial; as Bigamy, Baſfiardy , or any notable deformity of the Body. There arc Jegal 
diſabilities, or Canonical diſabilities, which donot deſtroy the eſſence, but onely hi- 
der the exerciſe of hol} Orders. Thirdly, S. N. failsin his main ground alſo. Many 
perſons may,and do ordinarily diſpenſe with the imperfections of holy Orders,which 
have no authority to conferholy Orders. Diſpenſation is an act of Juriſdiction,not 
of Order, whereof Lay-perſons are capable, But his fourth defect is yet greater 
Neither they who have power to confer holy Orders , nor any perſon, or ſociety of 
men, or Angels; neither Prince, nor Pope, nor Parliament, nor Council, have power 
to diſpenſe with the Efſentials of Chyiſts Inſtitution , or to give a non obſtante to his 
preſcription. As in the cafe of that Few, who was baptiſed with ſand in the deſert, 
The Queſtion is not, whether his deſire of Baptiſm might be accepted by God for Ba- 
ptiſm, but whether any diſpenſation under Heaven , could make this a valid Sacra- 
ment. Aſſuredly it could not; that which is from the beginning invalid by Divine 
Law, \cannot be made valid by the diſpenſation of any creature in Heaven or Earth, 

But to come home to the juſtification of theſe Royal diſpenſations, it belongs ori- 
ginally to the ſame power to diſpenſe with a Law, and to abrogate a Law. A Law 
is then abrogated, when the obligation thereof is univerſally taken away, by the au- 

thority of the Law giver, or by contrary cuſtome, which implies a conſent: A Law is 
thendiſpenſed with to any one, when the Law remaining in full force,asto the com> 
munity, he is exempted from the obligation , or pardoned the tranſgrellion thereof, 
by the immediate grace of the Lawgiver , or by power derived from him. From 
whence it appears evidently, that no man hath originally a diſpenſative power, but 
he or they, who have alſo a Legiſlative power. And therefore , as none but Chit 
himſelf can abrogate his own Inftitution;ſo none but Chriſt himſelf can diſpenſe with 
his own Inſtitution. It is confeſſed , that Circumſtantials and Accidentals may be 
changed , as the time of the day for the celebration of the Euchariſt , is upon good 
grounds 3 but it is likewiſe confeſſed , that theſe are no Eſſential parts of the Inſtitu» 
tion. 

Moreover, they who have power to make Laws or Canons, or to receive and au- 
thoriſe them being made (as it isin England , where the Kingdom challengeth a re 
ceptive or negative power, not to be ruled by any Laws, but ſuch as themſclves have 
conſented unto, and where Ecclefiaſtical Canonsdo bind onely fo far , as they are re- 
ceived by law, or lawful cuſtome) they have alſo power to abrogate theſe laws, 
or to diſpenſe with them reſpeRively to their ſubjeRs; He who hath power to bind 
hath alſo power to looſe; he who hath power with the adviſe of his Biſhops tomake 
laws or Canons for the ordering and regulating Eccleſiaſtical affayres ( as all the 
Kings of England, Britons, Saxons, Normans, ſuccellively have had ) He hath alſo power 
todifpenſe with the obligation which is induced by thoſe laws. This is the true 
ground of diſpenſations Royal. So when the Prince diſpenſeth with imperfe&ions or 
diſabilities, it is to be underſtood of ſuch legal imperfeRion and diſpablities, as have 
relation to the law of the land, and in no wiſe of ſuch as are repugnant to the Inſti- 
tution of Chriſt, as when tI@ King pardons a thicf, or a manſlayer , he makes him 
thereby legally juſt in the cye of the law,and deſpenſeth with all legal imperfections & 
diſabilities. But his pardon extends not to the ſin againſt God,nor to the guilt con- 
traced thereby. Wherefore Mr. Maſor*sanſwer , that the Queen diſpenſed with the 
treſpaſſes againſt her own Lawes, is no dawbing, but a certain truth, . 

S. N. urgeth, that the Queen in ber firft Parliament , had repealed the Laws of Queen 
Mary, which diſannulled that new Form of Ordination , and bad not as then enatied any 
new Lawes of her own , violable or diſpenſable in that kind. What will he conclude 
fromhence ? perhaps Queen Mary's Lawes were not repcaled fo fully as they ought 
for want of ſome exprefſion : perhaps King Edward's Form was not ſufficiently re- 
eſtabliſhed, or not ſo clearly, to freeit from all ſcruples: perhaps it was not ſo punu- 
ally penned as it might have been , to mcet with all difficulties. In all theſe caſes, 
there was ground encugh for adiſpenſation, But that which is without all perad- 
venture, is, that beſides thoſe repealed Lawes of Queen Mary, there were the _ 
aw 
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Laws of all her predeceſſors ,there was the Common law or cuitome of the realm: 
all theſe were her Majetties Laws, as much as thoſe which were enacted by her 
(elf, And her diſpenſative power did extend to theſe , aswell as toher own. He that 
doubts of a truth ſo evideat , ought to have the penal laws duely executed upon 
him, until he recant his errour, 

Mr. Mzſon gives another anſwer alſo, that the Queen diſpenſed not in eſſential 
points of ordination,not in accidentals but in fubſtance,but in circumſtances; this S, 
Ncalls dallyingzbecauſc,the words of the letters Patents are,inallcauſes and doubts of any 
imperſefion , or diſability that can or may be objeftied in any wiſe againſt the ſame: and alſo 
becauſe the ſtatute of 8. Elizabeth , and the learned lawes of the Realm do witneſs that 
the doubts were not about accidental ceremonies , but about the very ſubſtance or validity 
of their ordination, Whether Mr. Maſons anſwer be a dallying, or rather $, N*s. replie 
a trifling, let the unpartial Reader judge. The letters patents fay of all imperfeTions 
or diſabilityes, True, but it is ever intended of all legal imperfeQions and diſabilities, 
induced by the law of the land, or of all diſpenſable diſabilities, Burt as I have for- 
merly ſhewed, effential diſabilities do admitt nodiſpenſation. In like manner neither 
the ſtatute of 8. Elizabeth, ner the Lawyers, whom he mentions, do either intend,or 
ſo much as intimate any cſſential invalidity in reſpect of Chriſts inſtitution,but only 
a legall invalidity in relation to the Engliſh Laws, What have the common lawyers 
to doe with the eſſentialls of Chriſts inſtitution? This is beyond their laſt, and 
without. the ſpheare of their Learning, The Common Law is their profeſſion, and 
the rule whereby they govern themſelves. . 

But $. N. hangs on till at the end of this argument. The proteſtants ſay, that the 
wiſdome of their Church had diſcreetly pared away all ſuperſtitions ceremonies in ordina- 
tion.Therefore there needed no diſpenſation for theſe, Er it 15 not to be thought that the Queen 
would diſpenſe with thoſe which the wiſdome of their Churh retaineth as good and lawful-E 
an(wer,thoſe ſuperltitious ceremonies where more properly exceſſes, than defects, ra- 
ther over then ſhort,but yet, where the halt is more than the wholeas it is in all vir- 
tues, even exceſſes do become defes. But theſe imperfeRtions with which her Ma- 
jeſtie doth diſpenſe, were legal defeas ofanother nature, cither for want of cleare 
eſtabliſhment, or authoriſation in law, ora due proſecution of the law eſtabliſhed. 
So he ſhoots his Bolts both from the queſtion, and from the right ſcop of the di- 
ſpenſation. It is not to be thought ſaith he that ber Majeſty would diſpenſe with thoſe 
ceremonies or circumſtances which the proteſtant Church reteined. True, not with the 
due uſe of them, But what if ſome of them were omitted, what if the form of or- 
dination was not duely proſecuted in all accidentalls? He hath need toſue out a dif- 
penſation for this Argument, if it would corroborate it. 

His ſeventh argument followes in the 17. and 18. ſeQtions, drawen from the opi- 
nions of our Lawyers in the point. It appeares by an article of Bneen Maries made with 
the conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and Temporal , and recited by Mr. Fox that the 
Proteſtants were not erdered in very deed. It it be onely an article, what need the con- 
ſent, of the Lords ſpiritual & Temporal. It it be an act of Parliament what need the 
teſtimony of Mr. Fox. Alſo dofor Brookes Biſhop of Gloceſter degraded Ridley of bis 
preiſthood which he had received after the Roman form, but not of bis Epiſcopacy , which he 
had received after the Proteſtants form: becauſe be did not take bim to be @ Biſhopin deed: 
moreover the opinion of the judges in Queen Marics dayes was, that Edward the fixths 

Biſhops were not duely _—_ and therefor were no Biſhops And for that cauſe their 
Leaſes did not bind their ſucceſſors. Brooks Novell caſes placit 463, And to corrobo- 
rate theſe partial allegations ,he produceth an impertinent tryal without head or foot, 
between dofior Horne Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Biſhop Bonner,whether doctor Horne was 
Biſhop at the time, when be tendered anoath to Bonner, and the tryal was ſuch , as Bonner 
was diſcharged, and never after queſtioned. But it was preſently after ordeined in Parliament, 
that all afis heretofore done by any perſon about the conſecration, confirma tion, or inveſting 
of any perſon elefied to the dignity of an Archbiſhop, or Biſhop by writ of the ®weens letters 
Patent s, or Commiſſion ſince the begining of ber raign, ſhould be adjudged good:which lawes 
bad been ſuperfluous and unbeſeeming the dignity of that place , if the ſaid Biſhops had 
been ſufficienly made before « Eſpecially ſeeing it is provided alſo in the ſaid Par- 
liment , that all tenders and refuſalls of the ſaid oath, made before the laſt 
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day of that preſent Seſſion , fhould be adjudged void. If their former ordinanm Ty 
been good , it had belonged to that High Court to have maintained bem, What a deal 
of uſeleſs rubbidge is here heaped together? But S. N. could not be ſilent, and 
heheld it much eafjer toſhoot at Rovers,than to levelat the Mark. Firſt for Queey 
Mary's Article, ſuppoſe it to havebcen an Act of Parliament, it might make their Or. 

! dination illegal, or reſtrain their excrcile of holy Orders, until it was repealed , and 

| no longer; but it could never annull or invalidate them, Secondly , Biſhop Brookgs 
and Qucen Mary's Judges, a Popiſh Biſhop and Popiſh Judges, are no competent wit. 
neſles to give evidence concerning the Orders of Protcſtants. Thcy who made no 
ſcruple to ſhed their blood, and ſacrifice their bodies in the Fire, would not be moxe 
tender of their Orders , than of their perſons. If one of us ſhould urge my Lord 
Cooks's Reports, or a late Statute of the Parliament , Or ſome Sentence in the Hi 
Commiſion, or a determination in either of our Univerſities againſt them, in a point 
of Controverſie agitated between us, for an authentick proof, how would S.N.make 
himſelf merry with itz yet we might do the one, as well ashe doth the other. It may 
be, Biſhop Ridley was filent , when he knew his ſpeech would neither avail him, nor 
his cauſe : But if he had had your Biſhop of Gloceſter kt a Free Diſputation in the 
Schools, he would have taught him another Leſſon, The truth is, the poor Judges 
are wronged, for they neither medled with any controverſie in Religion, nor had ei- 
ther intention or skill , to determine any thing about the Eſſentials of Ordination; 
they medled onely with Law caſes , and kept themſelves within the bounds of their 
own profeſhon. It were tobe wiſhed, S. N. would keep himſelf half as well tothe 
queſtion : thenhe would not thus waſte histime, nor weary his Reader with Procelfes 
in Law, to prove Theological problems. It ſeems he conceives not only the Judg- 
es of the CommonLaw , but 12. honeſt Jurors of Szrry to he competent Judges of 
Chriſis Inſtitution; when all Engliſh men know, that Jurors are onely Judges of mat- 
ter of Fa, not of the Law of the Land, much leſs of the Law of God. But it ishis 
hap to fail in this alſo; for he neither ſpecifies what their verdi& was,whether forthe 
Plaintiff, or for the Defendant, or ſpecial 3 nor upon what —_ it was, whether 
upon the principal iſſue, or upon ſome by-matter;nor yet whether there was a verdi& 
givep. Once, thisis certain, that it did no way concern this queſtion, nor the Eſſenti- 
als of Ordivation, Admit the former tenders of the Oath were made void, perhaps 
a ſhorter and a ſurer way was provided in Parliament. Admit former Acts, con- 


/ cerning Conſecrations, were made good , that was onely in the eye of the Law of 


Englons, not of God: to clear ſome inferiour doubts,not to diſpenſe withthe original 
Inftitution. Are humane Laws preſently ſuperfluous,ſo often as they do not irritate 
or abrogate Divine Laws, It well became that High Court to be their own Expo- 
fitors to explicate what was doubtful,to ſupply what was defe&ive. But it vcither 
beſeemed them, nor was it in their power, toconfirm thoſe Orders, which were <> 
ſentially invalid. This had been to rebell againſt the Supreme Lawgiver. Iftheſe 
be S. N.*s clear proofs, his forcible and convincing arguments, he had need to meet with 
very calie and implicit Readers. 

His Eighth Argument is taken merely from matter of Fat, Se&, 19. If Proteftant 
Superintendents bad undoubted Ordination , why did their Miniſters ſeek, to Anthony 
Kitchine Biſhop of Landaffe, who pretended himſelf to be blind; and to the Iriſh Biſhop in 
the Tower for Conſecration, and upon their refuſal, to lay bands upon them , why did they 
ondain one another at the Naggs head in Cheapſide, in ſuch ridiculous manner, as they are 
now aſhamed of it. 

Nay rather, why did this Authour take that for a certain confeſſed ground, which 
all Proteſtants do both deny and deteſt , as an impudent fiQtion : The firlt deviſes 
whereof was aman of a leaden heart,and a braſen forchead,betteracquaintcdit ſeems 
in theKitchin, than.in the Schools. This ſiory was not acted at the fign of the 
Naggs head in Cheapfide 5 But this Fable was forged at the fign of the Whetſtone in 
Popes Alley. Who would affirm ſuch a brainleſs calumny upon his bare word, with- 
out ſo much as a Drawer or a Vintner*s Bcy to avouch it ? The Welſ> and Iriſh Bi- 
ſhops are brought in, onely to ſerve the Scene, to give a little rcliſhto this incredible 
re/ation, and not altogether to diſguſt the palate of the Reader ; otherwiſe, the Bi- 
ſhop of Landaffe, or the meaneſ Biſhop in Feland, have as much power to ordain, as 
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the great Biſhop ot Kome, It there had been any ſuch Canonical paſſage as this,act- 
ed at the Naggs bead, by ſome mad men, not Miniſters , what doth this concern us ? 
But to diſpel umbrages, a deceittul man is converſant in generalities. Let him name 
the perſons, and if they were Miniſters of the Church of England, we will ſhew him 
the day, the place, the perſons, when, and where, and by whom, and before what 
publick Notary, or {worn officer they were ordiinee , and this not by uncertain ru- 
mours, but by the aCts and in{trum2ntsthemſelv-*. Let the Reader chooſe, whether 
he will give creditto a (worn officer, or to a protefſed adverſary; to eye- witneſſes,or 
to malicious reporters upon hear-ſay, to that which is done publickly inthe face of 
the Church, or to that which is ſaid tohave been aCted privately in the backroomor 
corner of a Tavern, The Authour faith, the Proteſtants are now aſhamed of it; it they 
be , they have the more modeſty to bluſh at an aſpertion which is fo palpably unjuſt 
and S. N. hath the leſs, who is not aſhamed to expoſe ſuch counterfeit and adulterous 
Ware to the view of the Chriſtian World) periifſe puto , ci pudor periit. But let me 


' dohis fellows that right, that ſince Sanders or Harding , there is ſcarce one of them, 


whothath made uſe of this prodigious Fable in his polemick Writings, which Thave 
(cen. ; 
The ninth Argument is taken from the teſtimony of our own Writers, who doe 
both atfirm, that the Roman orders are no true orders, and that they have no ordina- 
ry calling; and do alſo deny , that the calling of the Proteſtant Miniſters did proceed 
from the Roman Catholick Clergy , who were their predeceſſors. For proof of the 
former part, he cites Dr. Fulke, ſaying, That we eſteem their Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons 
no berte-than Laymen, and that we do not receive their ordaining to be lawful. And Dr. 
Whitakers, That the Roman Catholick Biſhops are not lawful Biſhops , either by Divine, 
Eccleſiaſtical, or Civil Law. And Dr. Sutcliffe, That the Roman Church is not the true 
Church, having no Biſhops and Prieſts at all, but onely in name. And Dr. Sparks, That the 
Roman Biſhops and Prieſts have no ordinary calling , but wholly unlawful, And S. N. 
adds a Nut which this laſt Dotour propeſeth to the Church of Rome to crack, that during 
the time of the papal Schiſms, many were ordained by falſe Popes , who had no right to give 
Orders , which cannot now be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as fetch their pedigree from right 
Popes, This Nut $, N, retorts upon us, becauſe we derive our Ordination from 
them. 

I do not know Dt. Sparks, but if this Nut be propoſed fo by him, as it is preſen- 
ted to us by this Authour, it is empty , not worth the "cracking. Tt is not the bene- 
fice, but the office; not the Papacy , but Epilcopacy, which gives a right to ordainz 
and the ordination of an Ante ope was altogether as valid , as that of a true Pope. 
Thus the Proteſtants do readily extricate themſelves; but it ſticks a little cloſer to the 
Romanifts , who make the Pope to be the root and fountain of Holy Orders , upon 
whom they dodepend,and upon whom they are virtually derived. But thoſe who 
are derived from an Antipope, are not derived from the true Succeſſour of St. Peter. 
But to his main Argument. 

Firſt, it is neceſſary to conlider, whoſe Advocates theſe four Doours were , and 
for whom they pleaded after this manner: That may be truly ſpoken by a perſon in 

| one capacity, which is falſe in another: as when che Prieſt in the Euchariſt faith, This is 
' my Body. It is falſe if he ſpeak ofhimſelf, but true, it he ſpeak in the perſon of Chritt. 
'They could not plead thus for the Church of England, which all men know to have, 
& maintain an ordinary Vocation,and t9 cl:im no other. But they plead thus for ſome 
Forreign Churches of Proteſtants, who pretend to an extraordinary calling; and ci- 
ther out of necefhity, as ſome; or out of election, as others; do want a perſonal ſuc- 
celhion of Biſhops to impuſe hands. We wiſh it were otherwiſe, but if they be to be 
blamed, yet the Romaniſts of all others, are not meet to reprehend them;who ſhewed 
them the way, by teaching in their Schools,that a fimple presbyter by delegationfrom 
the Pope, may mak? presbyters. If the Biſhop ſay they, be the eſſential Miniſter of Or- 
dinaticn, how can the Pope diſpenſe with it: Tf he be not , then the Popes diſÞenſationis not 
neceſſary. In the mean time, let the DoEour remember, that it is the Church of Ex- 
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gland which he undertakes in his Title page 3 and that neither che defets of other 


Churches, nor the pleas of particular Doctours in thejr tavour, ought to prejudice us, 


who maintain a perſonal and uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the ApcMes, 
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Secondly, ſuppoling, but not grantivg, that thoſe DoQours made this plea Tor the 
Church of England; though it be a frequent, yet it is no fair way of reaſoning, from 
the different opinions, avd arguments , and anſwers of Writers of one and theſame 
Communion, to impugne that conc!ufion, which both parties do maintain: as thus 
If the Sacraments do conter grace, it is either phytically,or morally; but ſome ſay noe 
phyfically, others ſay not moral.y; (-crefore thcy do not confer grace at all, Orthus 
If Chriſt inſtituted Bapriſm, it was cither at his baptization in Fordan , or after his 
Reſurreion, when he ſaid, Go teach all Nations, baptiſing them. But ſome ſay, it 
was notin Fordanz others ſay, it was not alter the ReſurrcCtion; therctore it was not 
atall, Or thus, It Chriſt made the Apoſiles prieſts, it was eith.cr at his laſt Supper,or 
when he breathed upon them, ſaying, Reeeive the Holy Ghoſt:But ſor;e DoRours deny 
the one, othcrs deny the other; Or it Chritts Body be preſent in the Secrament , it is 
either produced, or adduced. But fome- of the greateſt Clerks in the Reman Church 
ſay, it is not producedzothers (asgocd as they) ſay, it is not adduced. If the Chair 
of St. Peter be annexed to the Sce of Rome, it iscither by the ordination of Chriſt, or 
by the conſtitution of the Churchz but ſome (ay, not by Chrilts ordination; others ſay, 
not by the Councils conſiitution:There is ſcarce that queſtion controverted burwern 
them and us, wherein a man might not trifle with ſuch arguments. Jult thus $, N, 
argues here, It theProteſiant Miniſters have a calling, either it is ordinary ot cxtra- 
ordinary. But the Church of England ſaith, it is not extraordinary 3 and ſomc Do- 
Rours (ay, it is not ordinary, therefore they have nocalling; whercas both partics dv 
maintain, that they have a true calling. The weak plea of a voluntary Advocate, 
doth not annul or extinguiſh the juſt right ofa true owner , who hath both a good 
title, and undeniable evidence. If the foot or ear ſhall ſay , I am not of the body , i: ut 
therefore not of the body. 1 Cor. 12. 15, 

Thirdly, a poweror faculty which is beneficial in its own nature, may be ſo abuſed 
by accident, that it becomes not onely unprofitable to that goodend for which it was 
ordained, but alſo pernicious, inſomuch, asit were much better, That he who hath it, 
wantedit, and by thisabuſe, he forteits juſtly the denomination which it gave him by 
his own default. - Holy Ordersare an excellent grace conferred by God for the con- 
verſion of men, but ifthoſe who have them, inſtead of preaching truth , ſhall teach 
Errours and Herehies to his people , they are no longer true Paſtours , but Wolves, 
who deſtroy the flock. As a man by extinguiſhing reaſon, by defacing the remaind- 
ers of Gods Image , and habituating himſelf to brutiſh conditions , may deſervedly 
forfeit the name of a man, and purchaſe to himſelf the title of 4 beaſtz or as Marcellus 
faid to his ſouldiers,That he ſaw many faces of Romans,but few true Romans indeed: 
He is not a Few , faith the Apoſtle , who is one outwardly , neither is that circumciſion, 
which is outward in the fleſh, but be is a Few, who is one inrrardly, and true circumciſion 
is that of the heart in tbe Spirit, Rom, 2. So theſe DoCtours conceiving, that the Ro- 
miſh Prieſts had by corrupting the DoGtrine of ſaving truth , in a manner fruſtra» 
ted, at leaſt much hindred the end of Holy Orders, do therefore, as 1 conceive, deny 
them the title, not in ſenſs diviſo, as it they wanted the Eſſentials of Holy Orders,but 
in ſenſu compoſito, in reſpeR of thoſe ſuperititiouserrours and inventions cf their own, 
which they had mixed with the truth, 

Fourthly, I have ſhewed beforc, the difference between the habitual power of Or- . 
ders, which is conferred by Ordination; and that actual power , which ſprings from 
the application of the matter, bet ween a valid and a lawful power, which is not con- 
tradifted by the Law of the Land. The Romiſh Prieſts may have Holy Orders actu- 
ally, where they have charges of their own, and legally, where they are not reſtrai- 
ned by Law, from exccuting their Functions , but not relatively to the Subjects ot 
Erpland. 

Now then to take a particular view of their teſtimonies, Dr. Fulk faith, We iſt.em 
the Romiſh Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, no better than Laymen; that is , in regard of 
their not uſing or abuſing of their Functions, or in reference to the exerciſe thereof in 
England. He faith further, We receive not their ordering 10 be larſul. True , fo fay 
we all; but there is a great difference between a walid and a lawful ordiration. If the 
Eſſentials be obſerved, it is valid, but to make it lawful, it muſt wot orcly bc ap pics 
ved by the Laws of the Land,but free from a)! ſuperiitious cxceſſes and MS." 
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that are crept intv it, Such as their uew matter and form in the ordination of prieits. 
Dr. Whitaker faith, that their Biſhops are not lawful, either by Divine, Civil, or Eccleſcaſti- 
cal Law, The former Anſwer fatisheth this alſo. To make an Act lawful , all the 
oints and circumſtances of Law mult concur , nonew Eſſentials muſt be obtruded. 
Suppoſea child, or an Idiot, or a perſon notably deformed,ſhould have hands impo- 
ſed upon him,according to the Remrſh grounds, he is validly ordained;yet he is not 
a lawtul prieſt, nor can make 1c ot his Function lawfully,or without fin. Dr. S#t- 
eliffe faith, the Church of Rome is 1ot the true Church, So fay weall; that is, not the 
univerſal Church, but a true particular Church; true Metaphyſically,that is, retzining, 
yet the efſence of a Church : but not morally true, that is, Orthodox, and free trom 
errours. He ſaith, they have no Biſhops , and Prieſts , but onelyin name. That is, as 
Marcellus ſaid to his Souldiers, that they were no true Romans. Or as the Emperor 
ſaid, that St. Ambroſe alone was worthy the name of a Biſhop :that is, they diſcharge 
not the duties of their calling , but abuſe them , having reduced the whole Prieſtly 
Fun&ion to a new propitiatory ſacrifice, and the hearing of clanculary confeilions 
Dr. Sparke ſaith, The Roman Biſhops and Prieſts have no ordinary calling, but wholly un 
lawful. He who faith they have no calling, but unlawful, acknowledgeth that they 
have a calling, though unlawtul, and corrupted with ſuperſtitious inventions. Thus 
the Authours cited by him, fay nothing, but what may admit of a true conſtruQion. 
As for me, I have not their Books inpreſent, to weigh the places exactly. I confeſs 
there are a generation of Enthutialts among us,who take away all ſubordination of 
cauſes,and jump over the backs ctall ſecondary Agents,who approve of nothing, but 
that which is immediately from Heavenz as if themſelves(poor bulruſhes) were,as it 
i5 feigned ofthe old Heroes,the natural off-fpring of God, Theſe men indeed fancy 
an extraordinary vocation : if any oftheſe DoQours were tainted with that errour, it 
is more than I know, or believe. But this Fem ure of, that the Doctrine of the moſt 
able and orthodox Divines in England, and the univerfal practice of the Church is 
otherwiſe. The Authour muſt not think to wrangle the Church of England , out of 
a g&od title, by private ſpeculations. 

In the next place he indevoureth to prove, out of Door Whitakers that we do 
not derive our holy Orders from the Church of Rome , nor from our Roman Ca- 
tholick predeceſſors. And in ſome ſenſe it isfrue : for we do not derive our ordina- 
tion from them as from the fountaine , whence holy Orders do ſpring, but as the 
channell or conduit pipe, by which they are conveyed to us. They are not the root 
from whence, but a branch, through which, this ſappe flows to us: they are not the 
body of the ſun, from which this beame proceeds, but the ayre through which it 
paſſeth, not the beneficiaries, or Lords of the See : but the ſeneſchalls or Stewards of 
the court : not the owners, but the Caſhkeepers, to diſpoſe this treaſure according 
to the orders of our common Maſter. The poor were not to thank Tudas for that 
Almes which he conferred upon them by the appointment of Chriſt, neither were 
the Almes the worſe, becauſe Indas who kept the bagge was a thiefe, and grudged 
at his maſters liberty, and therefore $. N+ might ſpare all his inveive flouriſhes. Can 
we not enter into the »fold of Chriſt ; but by the back doore of Antichriſt , nor minifter his 
ſacraments, but by the ordination of Antichriſt, nor feed bis ſheepe but by commiſſion from 
Antichriſt , nor conferre or receive holy Orders but by the authority of Antichriſt > We 
enter into the fold by the foredoore ;, which is Teſus Chriſt, Joh. 10:9: not by the 
backdoore of Antichriſt : we have our Commiilion from heaven, not from Rome, 
we retaine Chriſts ordinance in its purity, and abandon thoſe corruptions which 
"they had added : what we do, is by authority of that great legiſlator, who is able 
to fave, and to deſtroy. Every Biſhop hath as much authority to ordeine, as the 
pope: So far arc we from believing, that the pope is the root of all Hierarchy , 
and that all Biſhops and Preſbieters derive their authority from him, 

Secondly we received not our holy Orders onely from them: we had holy orders 
in the Iſle of Brit aine even from the daies of the Apoſtles, before we had any 
Commerce with Rome, which have continued thence ever fince,by an uninterrupted 
(ucceſhon. And when the Saxons, many ages after , were converted to the Chrittian 
faith in the dayes of Gergory the great, and principally by his care, we had orders 
from Rome , but not dependent upon Rome, nor from Rome lapſed. Gregory ab- 
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horecd that tyrannical power, which his ſucceſſors in after ages uſurped, and aj. 
meth coxfidently , that whoſoever ſhould eall bimſelf an univerſal Biſhops ( not ar, onely 
Biſhop, no man Was CVeEr {o vain to attempt that ) was in bis pride the forerunner ef 
Anticbriſl, 
Thirdly when our Proteſtant Biſhops received holy Orders from their predeceſſor, 
\ ' of the Communion of Keme Japſcd, Yet it was not qua tales, as they were corrupted 
but ſimply, as they were Biſhops, cven as a great part of thoſe orders, which are 
atthis day in the Church of Rome, arc derived lincally from Arrian predeceſſors, 
Let us heare now what Door whitakgr ſaith ; that our Biſhops and miniſters though 
#bey be not ordeined by p-piſtical Biſhops, yet they are orderly and lawfully ordained, again 
he Gaith that The Romaniſt accounted none idjulpoior ut ſuch as are created according 
#0 their form or order, But we ſay truly their miniftery was corrupted, and therefore we ought 
not to be created Biſhops by them. Diſtingue tempora , diſtinguiſh but the timer, and 
the anſwer offers it {elf The door (peakes of thoſe times after the ſeparation was 
formed between us and them , after their form of ordination was purged from its 
corruptions, and a new form by law eſtabliſhed. Then for a Biſhop or Prieſt of the 
Proteſtant communion to have repaire1 to a papiſtical Biſhop for ordination, had 
been an unlawful a&, which he ought not to doe when he mightbe ordained law. 
fully and orderly at home by a Biſhop of his own Communion. Yer further doQor 
Whitaker faith, that the Conſtitution for a Biſhop to be created by two or three Biſhops ought 
to be obſerved in a flouriſhing Church, as long as tbings remained whole and intire, but xt 
in a lapſed Church: that is as be expreſſeth bimſelf when there are no Godly Biſhops frem 
whom ordination may be bad: and again they who bave autbority to call, bave authority 1 
ordain. if lawful ordination cannot be obtained; as when tbe Biſhops of thoſe times could not 
be drawn to ordain any, but ſuch as in all things favoured them. Theſetwo places carry 
their anſwer with them,that the door pleades onely in the caſe of invincible neceſh» 
. ty, where. ordination cannot be had, where it cannos be obtained , where the Biſhops 
will not be drawn to ordain any, but ſuch as will engage themſelves to maintain 
their errours. The Romanifts do teach that the Pope may diſpenſe with a ſimple Preſ- 
bytes to ordain, Invincible neceſſity is a diſpenſation from God himſelt , and doth 
in ſome caſes ſuſpend the execution of his own law 3 as we fee in the not circumciſing 
the Iſraelites Children, whileſt they travaiPd in the deſert. How much more doth 
it diſpenſe with the Canons of the Church ? Or ſhall a diſpenſation from Rome be 
| more effecual than a diſpenſation from heaven ? but God be praiſed, this was not 
the caſe in England ,where there was not any ſuch necellity, nor needed any ſuch re- 
' medy : whether it was ſo in ſome forreign parts or not, I diſpute. not. They muſt 
ftand or fall before their own Maſter, Butwhere $. N. addeth , that in the end the 
doRor ficeth to an extraordinary ſucceſſion, If the door do uſe any ſuch plea it 
is onely in the caſe of invincible neceſlity, and in behalf of ſome forrein Churches, 
of whoſe communion he apprehendeth himſelfto be,and therefore callet our 
Church. But for the Church of England he neither needed, nor doth, nor jury make 
any ſach plea , Hehimſelfhaving an ordinary calling, and being ſolemnlyand law- 
fully, according to the inſtitution of Chriſt and the pattern of the pririitive ordinati- 
onsconſecrated by thoſe who derived a perſonal ſuccelfion from the Apoſtles, un- 
leſs ſom pleaſe to call that form extraordinary , which was fo lately refor- 
med, 

And though S. N, may put all in his eye, which he getts by theſe teſtimonies,and 
ſee never a whit the worſe, yet according to his uſe he triumphs in his interrogations, 
where Jay your Regiſters hid, and your forged Conſecrations, when dofBtor Whitaker,a preat 
light of your Church wrote diretily ms them ? Or rather , if the doctor had written 
againſt all the Regiſters in the Kingdom ( as in truth he doth not, he could not) one 
might juſtly have demanded, where lay doctor Whitakers hid thathe ſhould be (o 
grcat a ſtranger in his native Countrey. And the beſt Apology that could be made 
for him in ſuch a caſe were, that he was a meer contemplative man, confined to his 
ſtudy in St. Jobn's Colledge , better acquainted with polemical writers, than with 
records; But there needs no Apology for him. &., N. necdes one much more 
though he leſs deſerve it, to preferre one negative Teſtimony miſunderſtood, and 
miſapplyed, before ſo many affirmative in the point 3zand to accuſe of forgery the 
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Regiſters and Records, of a whole national Church, preſumptouſly of his own head 
without either witneſs or ground, $8, N. ſhould do well to conlider , firſt that our 
Regiſters arc not one or tWO, in each dioceſs one at leaſt , diſperſed through all the 
parts of the Realm, without any mutual intelligence'one from another : that all theſe 
ſhould concurre in a forgery, and yct maintain ſuch a preſent harmony one with an- 
other is incredible. 

Secondly, that the Regitteries are publick placcs, ſcituated in the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of a populous City, whither all Perſons have recourſe from time to tirhe,and view 
the records: certainely moſt unfit places for forgeryes, which are workes of darkeneſs; 
and uſe to be acted in holes and Corners. Thirdly, that the perſuns who kcep 
them , are publick notaries, ſworn officers of known integrity, who may record no 
AQ uponhearcſay and vain reports, but thoſe onely, whereof they were eye witnel(- 
ſes themſelves. Fourthly, that conſecrations are not aQted in private houſes or 
Chambers, but inthe Church, in the view of all the whole aſſembly, whither all per- 
ſons of quality do reſort,upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, where threeBiſhops muſt 
be preſent , if it be the conſecration of a Biſhop, and ifitbe onely of Preſbyters 
the Biſhop , the Archdeacon and two orthree of the graveſt of the Clergy, Fifthly, 
that the undoubted truth of theſe a5 is corroborated, not onely by the craditionall 
ſuffrages of all the inhabitants, who have heard it related by their parents and pre- 
deceſſors,but alſo by many ocular witneſſes, who were preſent themſelves, and were 
living, when Mr. Maſon did print his Book. It had been too early then to expole 
lying Legends and fained Conſecrations to the publick view of the World , when 
ſo many were living in every place, who could upon their own knowledge have re- 
fated the falſchood of them. Yet never was there heard any ſuch exception againit 
any one of them throughout the Kingdom. And if 8. 7. had been half (o (ollick 
tous of what he writes, as Mr. Meſon was, orhad taken ſo much painesto have re- 
paired to any one Regiſter , to examine the truth of the particulars, he would ne» 
ver have preſented ſuch a groſs talumny to the eye ofthe world, Laſtly, theinſtru- 


'ments given to the perſons conſecrated under the handsand ſeales of the Conſecra- 


tors, atteſted by the, publick notary do Jeaveno place for doubting or denying it : he 
may as well queſtion the aCts of former parliaments, vr the Canons of ſynods, as theſe 
authentick evidences. He might as well queſtion, whether there was ſuch a King as 
Edward the ſixth. The authour may do well hereafter to be more wary how 
he lets ſuch drowlie dreames drop from his pen. Negare fa&um to denie a record 
or Evidence without good proof of forgery, is held one of the moſt diſhoneſt pleasin 
Law. 

Yet as if he had undeniably proved his intention, $. N. proceeds to ſhew the 
reaſon", why they , the proteſtants , do diſclaim the ordination of Biſhops of the 
Roman Communion, becauſe they account the Pope tobe Antichriſt , and the Biſhops 
atinally ſubordmat to him Anmtichriſtian prelates , Hereupon he declaimes againſ 
the miſery of Engliſh ſuperintendents, who tothe condemnation of all their Brethren who 
want that calling, are fain to begge their ſpiritual power from ſuch as they miſdeem to be 
Antichriftian Biſhops. Theſe be calls baſe thoughts and this a miſerable refuge. O how 
careful is $, N. for their Brethren, even as Judas was for the poor: Butſtay Sir, npt 
over faſt, for fear of breaking your ſhin*s. The Proteſtants would borrow a word 
or two with you. Firſt they crave leave to tell you, that your new ſtructure is 2 
Caſtle in the aire without ground or foundation, As they do not beg this ſpiritual 


| power from any creature , ſo they have defined nothing concerning Antichriſt ; 


How be it , ſome particular perſons have delivered their private opinons with con- 
fidence, The name of Antichriſt is taken ſometimes more largely, ſometimes more 
ſtrictly. Largely ,for every one thatis an oppoſer of Chriſt as 1. Tobn 2* 18. Nw 
there are many Antichrifts. In this ſenſe we believe the Pope to bean Antichrilt : that 
is an oppoſer of Chriſts prophetical office,by preſuming to add his own patches to 
the doctrin of this great prophet, as neceſſary parts of ſaving truth 3 an oppoſer of his 
prieſtly office, by mixing the ſufferings of the faints, with the bloud of Chriit, to 
makeup a treaſury for himſelf, by making new propitiatory (acritices as if the (acri- 
ficeof Chriit were not allſutficient: an oppoſer of the Kingly ofh:e of Chrilt, by intru- 
dinghimſelf under the pretenſed nzmes of Sr, Peter and St. Panl,to be thehead regent 
and 
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and Judge of the whole Catholick Church, to be the Vicar General.ot Chriti, 2 Vice 
God upon Earth, not onely appropriating to himſelt the power of the Keyes \ but 


« challenging alſo a plenitude of Civil power , to diſpoſe of all the Kingdoms of the 


World. Nos, nos, tmperia, regna, principatus, Oc. We, even we, have power 10 give and to 
take away all the Empires, Kingdoms, and Principalities of the World, Vides , O Petre 
Succeſſorem tuum, & tu ſalutifer Chriſte tuum cerneVicarium; O St. Peter, looku nthy 
Succeſiour , and thou ſweet Saviour behold thy Vicar. See whither the pride of hege? 
vant of thy Servants is aſcended. So every way he is an Antichriſt. 

Secondly , the name of Antichriſt is ſometimes uſed more ſtrictly , and in amore 
eminent ſenſe for the Antichriſt for that man of ſin, the ſon of perdition, mentioned 2 Theſ, 
2. 3- Andin the latter (enſe, it is diſputed problematically among the Proteſtants, 
whether the Pope be that great Antichriſt, Doubtleſs all the ſigns of Antichriſt doe 
agreeto him, as to fit in the Temple , or upon the Temple of God. To have the originai 
of his greatneſs out of the ruins or decay of the Roman Empire : To inhabit a Ci 
builded on ſeven Hills: To ſhew himſelf firſt about the year 666. But it is confef- 
ſed likewiſe , that theſe marksdoallagrce to the Turk, So whether the one orthe 
other, or perhaps athird, the Proteſtants determine not , but leave private Authours 
to their own opinions. 

Thirdly, ſuppoſe the Pope to be an Antichriſt ; yet it doth not follow, that every 
Biſhop, under his JuriſdiQion, is formally Antichriftian, namely, ſuch as do err out 
of invincible ignorance , and hold the truth impligitely in the preparation of their 
minds, being ready to receive it, whenſoever God ſhould reveal it. Such as repent 
of their ſecret and unknown errours, of which ſort we do not doubt but there are 
many thouſands who live in the communion of the Roman Church. 

Fourthly , ſuppoſing they were all Antichriſtian prelates , what are the Orders 
which they give the worſe? there may be power of Ordination, where there is notpw 
rity of Do&rine. The Myſteries of God do not fail by the miſeries of man, neither 
do his Ordinances ceaſe to be holy, becauſe the Miniſters are unholy. What are the 
Scriptures the worſe, becauſe we received them at the hands of the Fews? What did 
the Baptiſm of Simon Judas come ſhort of the Baptiſm of Simon Peter ? What diffe- 
rence between the receiving their Orders from Popiſh Prelates,or their Chriſtendome 
from Popiſh Prieſts: Many an Orthodox Biſhop derives both his Orders,& his Chair, 
from Antichriſtian Hereticks. 

Laſtly, for condemning our Brethren , We are not ſo apt to cenſure whole Chur- 
ches, as the Romaniſts are: We accountita like folly , out of an hatred ofthe botches 
or ſores, to hate the body,tand out of the affeion to the body, to doet upon the ul- 
cers, The greateſt part of Proteſtants, by much and much, enjoy an ordinary ſuc- 
celſion; and thoſe who do not, might be neceſſitated to it. However, it is nothing 
to this queſtion, nor to the Church of England. 

us we are come to his tenth and laſt Argument in the 23. 24. 25.26. 27. 28. & 
29. Setions, but ſo perplexed and confuſed , fo full of diſorders and impertinences, 
that it appears evidently, what a deal of trouble he had to pump out this laſt reaſon. 
I will reduce this Diſcourſe into the moſt advantageous order that I can , or it will 
admit. The ſcope of it is this : Miſſion or Vocation is neceſſary to the lawful exerciſe of 
the Holy Funlion of a Paſtour, but though the Romaniſts ſhouldgrant to Proteſtants a true 
Conſecration derived from Catholick, Biſhops, yet their miſſion or callin to _ their Prote- 
Rtant, or Calviniſtical Dofrine , they are never able to ſhew, To make his antecedent 
more clear, he diſtinguifheth ouy into two kinds; the one immediately from God, 
which is an extraordinary miſſion , the other mediately , by authority communicated unto 
them from Apoſtolical men, which is termed an ordinary Vocation, which hath continued ever 
fince Chriſt, and ſhall continue to the end of the World, which be that wanteth, it an intru- 
der, no Paſtour, 

E paſs by his diſtinction for the preſent , with theſe two Animadverſions. Firlt, 
that a Miſlionmay betruly called extraordinary, which is mediately from the Church, 
or the Paſtours of it: if it be done after an unuſual & extraordinary manner, cither in 
reſpe& of the Miniſters, or of the Forms, or the rites and ceremonies uſed in it. And 
in this ſenſe, the vocation ofſome proteſtant Miniſters in forreign parts, is called ex- 
traordinary, which I omit, as not concerning the Chusch of Englard, nor the queltt- 

on 
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on in hand. Secondly, this mediate miiſion or vocation, is the very ſame with Or- 
dination. So this aſſumption implies © contradiction in it ſelf, Thus, though it 
ſhould be granted, that Proteltants are truly ordained , yet they have no true Ordi- 
nation. 
The next thing conſiderablein his Diſcourſe, is the proof of his Antecedent, that 
miilion is neceſſary tor paliours, S:&. 23. by the authority oft St. Pawl, Rom. 10. 15. 
How ſhall they preach except they be ſent, And Sed. 26, by the Teſtimony of Luther, thas 
they who intrude themſelves into the office of Preachers without a lawful calling are 
impoſtours. And Set. 28, by the confeſt of Calvine that God commandeth the word and 
dofirine to be required from the mouth of Prophets and Dofours. And that Servetus and 
all ſuch fooliſhly bunt after revelations, are very Mahomets, or reſtorers of a new World. 
All this ſuperfluous diſcourſe might well have been ſpared, for the Proteſtants do 
readily aſſent to his Antecedent,( that it is not lawful to exerciſe the office of a pa- 
ltour in the Church without a lawfal calling) without any proofes. But that con- 
clulion, or rather colluſion, which he drawes from the laſt teſtimony, that Calvine 


and Cranmer, and the progenitors of the Engliſh Proteſtants were ſo many Mahomets, 


who contrary to the publick truth received in the Church , challenged another 
truth revealed unto them out of the holy Scriptures, is an unjuſt imputation, and in 
' this authours language @ ſpiteful calumniation. 1tis not the ſame thing, to erect a 
new Church, and to reform an old Church. There is a-yaſt difference between the 
introduction of a new Goſpel, and the reducing of things to a right ſtate according 
to the Goſpel received inthe Church, and authoriſed by Chriſt, between thoſe who 
huut after new revelations , and thoſe who ſwerve not in any thing fromthe analogy 
of faith, between thoſe who trample under foot the fundamental articles of Chriſtian 
Religion, and thoſe who believe all things , which the holy Apoſtles, the Nicene fa- 
thers, and holy Athanaſius thought neceſſary to be believed,between innovatours, an4 
thoſe who endeavour to conform themfelves in all things tothe pattern of the pri- 
mitive Church , who are ready to ſhed their Bloods for the leaſt particle of ſaving 
truth, And therefore 8, N. talkes to no purpoſe of the reformed Guſpell, The Pro- 
, teliants never , thought of reforming the Goſpell, as ſome body did of burning St. 
Pauls Epiſtles,not becauſe they edntained any thing which was falſe,but quedammale 
ſonantia,, S me things which ſounded ill, Likewiſe in vain doth hedemand whether the 
+ Church of Proteſtants were extant in the World before the reformation 3 as it Pro- 
teltancy wereof the Eſſence of the Church. As the errours of the Roman Church were 
accidental to it, ſo likewiſe was the Proteſtation againſ thoſe errours, and the re- 
formation of them , which might either be preſent or abſent fine interitz ſubjed;. 
A garden is the ſame before it be weeded and after. To be purged doth not give a 
new being to the body, The Glory of Chriſts Church was not extinguiſhed by ſuper- 
ſtitious crrours, but onely eclipſed, 
The next thing which weare toobſerve is, how he proveth his aſſumption. Se. 
24, That Proteſtants have no vocation.. If Proteſtants bave a calling, it is either 
from Princes or perſons ſecular, or prelates eccleſiaſtick, but ſecular perſons cannot communi- 
cate ſpiritual power, moreouer Proteſtant Princes there were none, and Catholick Princes 
wenld give no commiſſion t0 preach proteſtant Dodarine. In like manner, there were then 
no Proteſtant Biſhops or Prieſts inthe world. And Catholick Biſhops were ſo farre from 
giving them any calling or commiſſion to preach or adminiſter the ſacraments aſter their man- 
ner , that they excommunicated them and laboured by all meanes to ſuppreſs their new 
coined Goſpel, And Sed, 27, He urgeth this argument further, that though they bad 
power to preach truth, yet when they began to preach other dofrine then that which was put 
into their mouths by their predeceſſors, therein they left their calling and ranne of themſelves, 
as an Ambaſſadour if be change the meſſage of his Prince is not therein truly his Ambaſſa- 
dour eſpecially if the Prince countermand it, and recall his power ;, But the Biſhops of thoſe 
times did contralid the dodrine of the firſt Proteſtants and reverſe their Commiſſion. And 
there is no doubt but they who have power to communicate have power alſo ro revokp and, 
reſtraine the authority which they gave and whoſoever altereth the tenour of his commiſſion, 
or perſiſteth after revocation runneth unſent, 
I would the Authour had either underc/tood himſelf more clearly, or expreſſed 
himſclf more diltiacly, or been more con!tant to oneſenſe: Sometimes by miiltn, he 
unders 
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underſtands that habitual authority which is communicated in Ordination : Scme- 
times that actual power to excicile this autfOrity , which ſprings from the applicati- 
on of the matter: Sometimes he ſpeaks of a miſſion of Council, which implics not any 
Juriſdiction; and ſometimes leaving all theſe, deſultoriouſly inſtead ofthe Commith- 
on, he \alls upon the Inſtructions, as if the not puyzſuing of them did void the com. 
mithon, I ſhall ſet down mine anſwer in diſtinct concluſions. 

Firſt, the original power of holy Ordcrs, ar.d all authoritative miſlion is from 
Telus Chriti, be is the Lord of the Harveſt which ſends labourers into bs Harveſt. Math: g, 
38. He giveth 10 bis Church ſome Apeſtles, ſome prophets, ſome Evangeliſts , ſome paſtour,, 


ſome DodGionrs, Eph. 4. 11. Not onely Apoſtles , Evangeliſts, and prophcts, which 


had an extraordinary, and immediate calling, but alſo paſtours and DoRours , who 
were called immediately by the Church. The Church is the houſe of God, 1. Tim. 3; 15, 
The miniſters are the ſtewards of this houſe, 1.Cor : 4: 1. who can appoint a ſteward, 
but the Lord ? They are Chriſts Ambaſſadours, 2, Cor. 5, 20, who can ſubſtitute an 
Ambaſſadour but the ſoveraigne Prince ? 

Secondly,though the authoritative power of million and vocation be in Chiiſtyet 
we. ought not with the Anabaptiſts, or other Enth»ſiaſts, to truſt to fanatical and 
fantaſtical revelations, or to think that cvery private motion is a ſufficient miſlion 
or calling 3 Therefore Chriſt hath committed a miniſterial power to his Church, 
to ordain by impoſition of handsfit perſons for that holy Function, whercby the 
grace of holy Orders is derived from him to us by'a line of perpetual ſucceſſion, And 
what the Church doth in that kind ought tobe interpreted as the act of Chriſt him- 
ſelf. St. Pawl , tells the.elders of Epheſws, whoſe calling without doubt was both 
ordinary,and mediat, that the Holy Ghoft had made them Biſhops,( or \uperinterdents) 
of the flock, of Chriſt. AGr. 20, 28, And the ſame Apoſtle, doubteth not to callthem 
the Ambaſſadours of Chriſt, who did beare the treaſure of the Goſpel! in earthen 
veſſells, He who wanteth this miniſterial miſhon or vocation, is an intruder, and 
cannot expe the bleſſing of God upon his labours, It was the judgement of the an» 
cients concerning Origen,that the reaſon why he fell into ſo many | Errours, was 
becauſe he thruſt himſelf into the office of a Preacher, before he had a lawtul calling 
trom the Church. One reaſon why our Saviour would not ſuffer the, divel tofay he 
knew him , was , becauſe he had no calling. If you aſk me then, who it is that 
gives Epiſcopal Grace. God or man,I anſwer with St. Ambroſe, fine dubio dew, ſed 
ramen per hominem dat Deus, without doubt God, but yet God gives it by man , Man ' 
impoſeth bands , God giveth the Grace , The Prieſt impoſeth bis ſuppliant right hand, And 
God bleſſeth with bis powerful right band, the Biſhop initiates the orders, God gives the dig- 
zity. de dignit facerd : Cap: 50. 

From theſe two former concluſions, doth ariſe a third , that the Biſhop who con- 
terreth holy Orders, hath no power to revoke the ſame , becauſe heis but a mini- 
ſterial, not an authoritative Agent, To this conclufion the Romainlis give aſſent, 
teaching that holy orders cannot be iterated , nor the character blotted out, yet it 
is true, that the Biſhop who ordains, may ſometimes ſuſpend or reſtrain the ca- 
nonical exerciſe of holy Orders, with theſe two cautions. Firſt it is onely where 
the Biſhop hath aQual juriſdiction over the perſon ſuſpended, Secondly, it mult be 
don clave non errante the keye not crring. If the keye do erre, that is, if the ſentence 
be unjuſt it may perhaps bind paſhvely, but it binds no man actively, buthim, who 
gave the ſentence, to repent. 

Fourthly, there are many things which ought to concur as requiſite to the actual 
and lawful exerciſe of that habitual power, which is conferred by ordination accor- 
ding to the divers and reſpc@ive confiitution of ſeveralplaces and focietics, a5 no- 
minations, preſentations, Elections, inſtallations, collations, Inſtitutions, Conge- 
Pelier, confirmations , and legiſlation itſelf , wherein ſeveral and reſpective perſons 
or ſocieties, as well ſecular, as eccleſiaſtical, do challenge a juſt and reſpective 
intereſt as Princes, Parliaments, Synods, Prelates , Patrons , Deans and chapters, 
and in ſome places at ſome times, the people. All theſe requifites the Engliſh clergy 
have without all controverſy (except theanthour will adventure once more to denie 
all the records of the Kingdom ) neither are theſe reſpective Intereſts deviſed by the 
proteſtants, but acknowledged tobe juſt, even when popery was at the higheſt, wit- 
neſs thoſe lawes which inveſt the Crown in the right patronage, and my =_ 
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debar forreigners from poſſething Eccleſiaſtical Benctices in England, diretly againit 
the Popes proviſions, that is fill to be underltood , by applying or ſubltracting, the 
matter. No legate de latere was allowed by the law ot England, but the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury : and if any was admitted of courteſy, he was to take his oath , to.do 
nothing derogatorie 10 the King or bis Crown, Placit: An. 1. Hen.7. It any man do 


| denounce the Popes Excomunication without the aſſent of the King, he was to for- 


feit all his goods, Placit. 23, &. 24. It was not lawtul tor apy man without the 
Kings licenſe to appeale to Rome. Placit: 32. & 34. Edwardit. The invcltiture of 
Biſhops and Churchmen was in th hands of the King. Math: Paris. To omit 
many other laws to the ſame purpoſe, by which S. N. may ſee evidently, that when 


' Popery did bear ſway, yet the Kings of England injoyed an Ecclcfialtical ſupremacy, 


eicher to reſtrain, or to give liberty in certain caſes to the-Exetciſe of Eccletialtical 
juriſdiction, by applying or withdrawing the matter, F 

Now to $. N.'s queſtion, I anſwer, that the Proteſtant Biſhops had their habitual 
power from thoſe who did ordain them, and the liberty to exerciſe this power atu- 
ally from ſeveral and reſpeQive perſons, and Societies, as well Secular, as Ecclelialti- 
cal, according to their ſeveral interetts. Neither is it material , whether thoſe who 
ordained them were Proteltantsor Papiſts , ſeeing that the Miniſterial Order is not 
changed, either by introducing hay or (tubble upon the foundation , or removing it 
from the foundation. 

Secondly I anſwer, that thoſe who ordained them, had no power to revoke their 
Ordination: As he that baptiſeth a Chriſtian, hath no power to revoke or annull his 
Chriſtendome. Nor yet had they power to reſtrain the exerciſe of their Orders in 
England, tor want of Juriſdiction, which cicther they never had, or it was taken away 
from them,not by Crenmer and Ridley, but by the Law of the Land, by King and Par- 
liament, and Synod, by the Church and Commonwealth of England. His compari- 
{on of an Ambaſſadour , will advantage his cauſe nothing at all , becauſe they who 
confer Holy Orders; have no ſuch ſoveraign power as the Prince, being not the Au- 
thour of Holy Orders, as tic King creates Ambaſſadours. 

Yea rather, his compariſon maketh againit himſelf; an Ambaſſadour muſt look 
more to the Inſtructions ot his Prince , than to the direction of ſubordinate Mini- 
tters, The Inſtructions of our Soveraign Prince, from whom all Holy Orders doc 
flow, are the Scriptures, the ſacred oraclesof God, the Key of his rev<aled Councils. 
He changeth the Ambaſſage of his Prince, who varics fromhis Inſtructions, and nog 
he, who ordereth all his affairs by his inſtructions, Laſtly, an Ambaſſadour varying 
from his inltructions , doth uot thereby invalidate his Legantine power , in thoſe 
things wherein he purſues his inſtructions, neither. doth every abuſe of a lawful pow- 


| er, preſently take away the power: it i: did , the Rowanifts have more cauſe to look 


about them, than the proteſtants , ſome of whom have dared to call their inftruQi- 
ons Evangelium nigrum, the black Goſpel; Theologiam atramentariam , inken Divinity. 
This is more than varying from their inſtructions : the Lord will one day call them to 
an account tor theſe blalphemies, But ſee how $.N. is quite digreſſed trom his que- 
ſtion. The queltion is about the efſentiallsof holy orders, and whether the proteſt- 
ant Miyiſters have a calling or Commilhon to preach 3 He declineth the mark, and 
diſcourſth at randome, whether they do purſue their inſtructions and exerciſe their 
function as they ought , the full debating whereof would be litcle tor the Credit of 
his cauſe, | 
S. N, maks one flouriſh more, before he leaves this ſubject. Having urged before 
that Cranmer and the reſt had no commilſion, from thoſe who did ordain them to 
Preach the Proteſtant dodtrine. Secs .24. He recites Mr. Maſons anſwer, That they had 
commillion to preach truth, which God by the Scriptures having revealed untothemn, 
they preached it and commended it to poſterity. To this juſt anſwer : he replies Sed, 
25. That the private interpretation of ſcripture ſuch 6s theirs was, is fallible and ſubjett to 
errour, that every Heretick chalkengeth this revelation to himſelf , and maintaineth it with 
4s much reaſon , as the Proteſtant, And Set. 27. That they all pretend their miſſion and cal- 
ling by Scripture. That the Donatiſts, tbe Circumcellians, the Arrians-arrogated to them= 
ſelves and bad as good warrant for their expoſition of ſeripture as tbe proteſtants , that tbe 
voyce of God ſpedking in the ſcriptures _— - -- very text of ſcripture ( whereas 
| Frfit the 
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the Grſpel is in the ſenſe, not in the words ; That all induſtry in reading and finding out 
the ſenſe of Scripture is deceivable: therefore Proteſtants could have no infallible certain; 

from ſeripture , of that truth, which they delivered, which certainly is neceſſary to faith: 
yea that thrugh they ſhould bave lighted upon the truth in ſomeeſſential article of belief, Jet 
this is not that divine truth , which we are commanded to embrace, +; a meere bumane veri 
ty , becruſe the motive for which proteſtants beleive x altogether fallible. But the Romay. 
Catholicks have an infallible motive, that is the prepoſal of the Catholick, Churcs. 
therefore the truth revealed cut of ſcripture wasno ſufficient warrant for Cranmer and ther 
10 preach ſuch Proteſtant Articles,as they now maingein, contrary to the + gry doArine of 
the Church. That to avoid Confufion and occaſions of errour which might enſue from leg. 
ving of ſcripture to the private interpretations of. particular men, it pleaſed God ty un. 
fold the true meaning of his word to the publick, paftours of bis Church,to them he delive.. 
reth infallibly tbe inheritance of truth; of them onely we muſt ſeck,it, otherwiſe every 
Fant aſtical ſpiritmight deviſe what revelations be pleaſed. And ſo for @ concluſion of thi 
diſcourſe,* be commends Tertullians rule ; To draw down from the pure Churches the ling 
of faith, and ſeeds of dofirine: and that of ſaint Cyprian, to repayr to the Conduit beadof 
Apoftolical tradition , and from thence to dircd the pipe to our times, with whom Irenzus, 
Athanaſius, and ſaint Auſtin did concurre, 

This is the full ſenſe of his diſcourſe, as neere as I can colleR it, ſet down to the, 
moſt advantage ofhis cauſe. He might well ſeem to be one of Zeno*s Schol 
who ſometimes wanted cpinions,but never wantcd arguments, at leaſt ſuch as this, 
that is to ſay , impertinent, and wide from the cauſe. The queſtion is of the Cons 
miſhon, his whole diſcourſe is ofthe inſtructions. If a Princes Agent ſwerve unwill. 
ingly in ſome inferiour matter, from the tenour of that which he hath in charge, he 
doth not ſtraightway forfeit his place. But on the contrary, if an Inferiour mini- 
ſter of ſtate, ſhould uſurp a power to impoſe a charge upon a publick Agent, con- 
trary to law, ſuch an injunQtion were void:So if a Biſhop ſhall require thoſe whom 
he ordeines, to preachthat wich isevidently repugnant to holy Scriptures, they ought 
to cbey God rather than man and to ſay, da veniam epiſcope , tw ſuſpenſiomem, ille 
gehennam minatur. But there areno inſtructions fo ſtri, which bearnot a latitude 
more or leſs to the judgement and diſcretion of the party truſtcd,to proceed pro re 
nata, according to the law of nations : neither is there any form of ordination, either 
ours, or theirs, which limits the perſons ordained or authoriſeth him, who confers 
orders, to limit them ſirialy, and preciſely to theſe opinions, which they muſt teach 
the people , but doth authoriſe them in general to preach the Goſpel, and to apply 
that according to their beſt ſki], to the edification of their flock. This they did and 
this is all which was injoyned them,this is all which could be enjoyned them. If they 
had been enjoyned otherwiſe, yet this is all which they ought to perform. We 
acknowledge theCanonical obligation of aclerk to his ordinary , we confeſs that 
mnch reſpet is due to the chiefpaſtonrs of the Church : But yet not ſo, asto make 
the authority ofa ſingle fallible perſon, to be like Medwa*s head,to transform reaſona- 
ble men into flones. 

No houſe is builded fo ſtrong , but ſometimes ſtands need of reparation. No 
man keeps ſogood a dyct,but now and then needs the helpe of phyfick: ſo errours 
will be ſprouting up in the belt focietics;and thoſe Churches which have been moſt 
carefully planted, will in time require a weeding and reformation. He that will ad- 
mit no Church, but that which is ſpotleſs, with Aceſines muſt provide a ladder for 
himſelf toclimb alone to heaven. When theChurch ofCorinth was newly planted by St. 
Paul , what abuſes were ſuddenly crept into it? Somedenied the reſurreRion. 1 Cor- 
15. 12. They were all torn aſunder with ſchiſmes and faQions, r Cor. 1. 12,Adde to 
theſe, the toleration of inceſt, Cor. 5: 1. prophanation of the bleſſed Sacrament 
1 Cr. 11, 22, Irreverence in their prayers, 1 Cor. 11. 13. notorious abuſe of the 
giſt of tongues 1.Cor. 14. 26. Contentions about trifles before infdells, x. Cor. 6. 1. 
Inſomuch as they ſtood in need to be viſited with a rod,Cor.4.21. Not England onely, 
but Rome alſo,is a particular Church as Corinth was, as ſubje& to errours as they,and 
ſtards jnneed ſometimes tobe weeded,aswell they. The upſtart name of RomenCa- 
tholick.is a late deviſe, unheard of in the primitive times, and many ages after. There 
is orely this difference between Reme and Corinth, that as thoſe diſeaſes commonly 


are 
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Tc molt mortal , which are infenhtible, Sothe errours oft Rome are much more 
ding.crous becauſe thcy will not conteſs, that they can err, and doating upon a (up- 
poſed intfallibility , as Ix: 1 411d upon a cloud , they neglect the meanes of a true rc- 
covery, and deprive themſelves ota (econd plank attcr (hipwrack. This proclivity 
to errour, procceds partly trom the malice of the envious one, who is continually 
buticd in ſowing, tares, and partly trom the deſultorious nature of man, who is 
omni mobili mobilior. Hence it comes to pals, that the beſt ordinances are ſubject to a 
bending and declining. R 
[herefore God having pity on mankind, hath provided for us a rule of ſuperna- 
tural truths; his holy Word , to be a light unto our feet, and a lantern unto our paths 
which is able tg make us wiſe unto ſalvation» Which is profitable toteach , to corre 
to cxhort, to convince. That the man of God maybe prefeQed to every good work; There= 
fore the Scriptures are called canonical. becaule they are the Canon, or ruleof our 
faith. A rule is no rule if it be imperfect. They are the teſtament of the everliving God. 
[: is not lawful to add any thing to the teſtament of a mortal man. I: vain ſaith God, 
ys worſhip me, teaching for Dofirine ( that is tor ſubſtantial neceſſary truths ) the pre- 
cepts of men, They are the power of God unto ſalvation. Therefore men ery becauſe they know 
not the Scriptures. God {ends his people t9 the law and to the teſtimony. If they ſpeake 
not according to theſe there is no light in them. Let it be admitted, that there be tome 
unwritten veritics, which being known, are of necellity to be believed, yet certaine- 
ly they are not abſolutely neceſſary in themſelves toſalvation tobe known, which ihe 
Holy Ghoſt hath not thought neceſlary to be recorded, 

Yet every one hath not {kill or power alike to 2pplie this rule. The ſcripture is 
not in the words, but in the (cnc 3 not in the ſaperficies, but in the marrow. Many 
helps are requiſite to a right interpreter, as to know the rightatialogy of faith, and 
toregulate all hisexpoſitions by it, which every one cannot comprehend, Tocom- 
pare place with place, and text with text, which every one cannot perform. To 
underltand the Coherence of the Antecedents with the conſequents, which all men 
are not capable of , to know the idiotiſmes of that language, whercin the Scriptures 
were written, Which few attain, unto . To draw down the line of faith and ſeeds of 
Dottrine from thoſe purer Churches of the Primitive times, as Tertullian adviſeth and 
from the conduit head of apoſtolical tradition, to dire the. Pipe to our times, as St, Cy- 
prien 'doth exhort, and St., Auſtin approve. Which Counſell we readily em- 
brace. And Laſtly thoſe who by their office are conſecrated to the ſervice of 
God, have ordinarily a peculiar affiſtance of the holy Ghoſt, Therefore as we make 
the ſcriptures the rule of faith , or as others phraſe it, the judge of controverlies 
( that is asthe law is judge of civil differences and noe otherwiſe ) fo we do not 
aſcribe to every one the ſame degree of judgement : To private men, we ycild onely a 
judgment of diſcretion, that is we would not have reaſonable men like Davids horſe 
and mule void of underſtanding. To the paſtours of the Church we give a judge- 
ment of dire&ion,and to the cheit paſtours or Biſhops, a judgement of juriſdiction 3 
more or leſs, according to their reſpeQive places or ofthces in the Chriftian Church. 
And above particular paſtours ts a ſynod. And moſt eminently ,to a general, or 
Occumenical council, which we make the higheſt judge of Controverſies upon earth. 

To his obje&ion, then I anſwer Firſt , for our reformers, that Cranmer and thoſe 
others, who were prime aQors inthe reformation , were not private perſons, but 
publick paſtours ofthe Church to whom this authour faith , that God wunfoldeth the 
meaning of his word , to whom be delivereth infallibly the inheritance of truth. Yet theſe 
were not our Reformers, but the ſynods and Parliaments of our Kingdom, un- 


+ der the Scveraign Prince, the ſynods propoling , the Parliament receiving, the King 


authorifing. | 

Secondly, for the manner of our reformation, It was not (editious , tumultuous, 
nor after a fanatical, or enthuſiaſtical way , but done with all requiſite helps, taking 
the primitive Church to be their patern, and the Holy Scriptures, interpreted accor- 
ding, to the analogy of faith, to be their rule. 

Thirdly, for the ſubje& of their retormation as it was not other Churches, but 
their own. So it was not of Articles of faith. $, N. mittakes © though the Roman 
Church challengeſuch a power yet = a5 Church doth not ) but it was 
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ot corruptions, which were added ot later times, by re moving, that hay © an 
fiubble, which the Romaniſts had heaped upon the foundation. Alwaycs obſerving 
that rule of Vincentizs Lyrinenſis, tocall nothing into queſtion, which hath beer be 
lieved alwayes every wh:re and by allChriſtians. Yea tarther, theſe turbulent perſons 
who haveattempted to innovate any thing in ſaving faith,who upon their ariling 
were cenſured, and condemned by the univerſal Church , we reckon as no body 
nor doth their oppoſition hinder a full conſent . Hence it is , that the Romaniſts 
docall our Religion a negative Rgligion. Becauſe in all the controverſies bet ween 
us, and them, we maintainthe negative,that is, we go as far as we dare, or can,with 
warrant from the holy Scriptures,and the primitive Church, and leave them in their 
exceſſes,cr thoſe inventions, which themſelves have added.But in the mean time they 
forget that we maintain all thoſe Articles and truths which are contained in any of 
the ancient Creeds of the Church, which I hope are more than negatives. Laſily, for 
theextent of our ſeparation, we have not left the Catholick Church , but onely the 
Roman Church, and that not abſolutely, but in their ſuperſtructures which they have 
added to the DoQtrine of ſaving truth. And even intheſe 'with the ſame mind, 
that one would leave his fathers or his Brothers houſe, when it is infe&ed, with « 
de fireto return again, when it is free» Ard in the mean time, we pray for it that 
it may be free, we would admit the Church of Rome to bea Siſter , if that 
would content them, yea an elder Siſter,and rather than fail, to be a Mother Church 
: to the Saxons. But we may not allow them the place of a Lady, and Miſtris. This 
ſame thing was the ground of the diviſions between the Emperours and the popes 
"which ſet the Weſtern world on Fire. This ſame was the ground of that ſeparation 
of the 4. Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Antioch, Alexandria,and Feruſalem, from the 
hfth) of Rome, when they uſed theſe or the like words, thy greatneſs we know, thy 
couttouſneſs we cannot ſatiſfie , tby eneroachments we can no longer endure , live by thy 
ſelf. His reaſon that he urgeth againft us that the Arrians, the Donatiſts, and the 
Circumcelians pleaded Scripture for themſelves ( he mighthave added the divel alſo) 
isof no weightat all 3 ſha]l we refuſeto cat, becauſe ſome have poyſoned themſelves, 


/ or to travaile , becauſe ſome have ſtrayed from the right way ? A drunken man 


thinkes that he is ſober, but a ſober man knowes that he is ſober. $S. N. would 
have us, like that fooliſh novice who having a goodly heritage left him by his father, 
and good evidence to ſhew for itz yet becauſe others claimed his inheritance he 
threw his evidence into the Fire, bidding them take it , rather than he would be 
troubled about it. The young man is the Chriſtian,the field rrue religion,the father, 
our heavenly Father, the evidence his ſacred word 3 Becauſe the heretick, and the 
ſchilmaricke lay claim to true religion , ſhall we therefore negle& our inheritance, 
and caſt away our evidence. ; 

But 8. N. and his fellowes will admit no reformation no not ſo much as in the 
expoſition of a text of Scripture , without an infallibility , unleſs we know theſenſe 
of the text, as certainely as we know the articles of our faith, This is an high de- 
grce of infallibility,not to err in theexpoſition ofa text of Scripture and by his good 
leave, more than they dare aſcribe to the Pope himſelt , whom they make to be in- 
fallible in the concluſion, but not in the premiſſes. So by their own dodtrine , 
the Pope himſelf may miſapply atext , without prejudice to his ſuppoſed infallibility. 
We believe the holy Ghoſt doth lead the Catholick,or univerſalChurch into all truths, 
which are ſimply neceſſary to ſalvation, and preſerves it from all ſuch damnableer- 
rours, asare deſiruQive to ſaving faith. So that the gates of Hellſhall never prevayle 
againſt it, But we believe alſo that it is theproperty of the Church triumphant, tobe 
without all ſpots and wrinckles, particular Churches are of an other nature, they have 
no ſuch priviledge, nonot Rome it ſelf, They may fall, and fail & apoſatiſe from Chrilt. 
without any prejudice to the promiſe of Chriſt, as thoſe ſeven Gelden Candleſticks 
have done, in the middeſt of which, the ſon of man did delight to walke. Rev. 2. 1: 
God puts nct out the candle when he removes the Candleſtick , neither is the light 
ofthe Goſpel extinguiſhed, when itis transferred frem one nation to another by the 
juſt judgement of God. So God hath promiſed, that day ard night, Surr mer and 
Winter ſha!) never fail, ſo long as the earth rcmaineth but thetjs, Srccc fl vely. cre 

dayis anothers night, Summer to one, is Wirter to arctFer, It were an highpre: 
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ſumption , Or folly for any one climate, truſting to his promiſe, to challenge perpe- 
tual Sunſhine, or an everlaſting day. Once this is certain that this ſuppoled infal- 
libitity doth detain them in real errours. He who acknowledgeth that he may wan- 
der out of this way, will be more ſtudious and inquilitive after the right way. But 
he that believeth he cannot rr, will never repent or amend what is amiſs. Whilſt we 
live in this* world, we are not comprehenders, but travailersz we fee not face to 
face, but darkely asin a glaſs. 

And as there is a great difference between particular Churches and the catholick 
or univerſal Churchy'ſo there is, as great aditference between particular truth, and 
articles of faith, Agreat part of thoke errours and corruptions, which we reformed, 
were praQical in Agendis, in things to be done, and not in eredendis, in things to-be 
bclievedzas the half communion, private Maſſes, prayers ina tongue unknuvwne, 
the inundation of indulgences , the invocation of Saints, the worſhipiug of images, 


' ſome of which they doe acknowledge to have been otherwiſe praQtiſed in the pri- 


mitive Church , and do not maintaine that any of them are neceſſary by the intticuti- 
on of Chriſt, It is true there were alſo other doQrinal errours reformed in credendis , 
but yet theſe were of an inferiour alloy, and come far ſhort of articles of faith. The 
very higheſt of them are but the priginal concluſions, deputed from articles of faith, 
or from texts of Holy Scripture by probable couſequence, by the light of reaſon, 
and not revealed as articles of faith are by the light of Grace. Therefore they can- 
not be ſo certaine as articles of faith, the premiſes are evermore evident than the 
concluſion; propter quod wnumquodque eſt tal#, illud magis eft tale. When the propo- 

lition of an argument is atext of holy Scriprure, or an article of faith, and the af- 
ſamption an interence from thence,the concluſion muſt follow the weakers part. But 
xi bono, whether tends all his diſcourſe, but toſhew,that the Proteſtants have no 

infallible proponent, but the Roman Catholicks have an infallible proponent, that Is, 
the Church of Rome. Which is the authoritative interpreter of Scriptnre,the judge of 
controverſies, the infallible guide, into whoſe ſentence the laſt reſolution of our taith 
ought to be made, The City built upon the top of a mountain, to whoſe deter- 
minations we muſt ſubmit upon pain of damnation. That if this infallible guide 
were not conſpicuous to every man, who doth not willfully ſhut his cycs, God had 
been wanting tohis Church, and had not provided ſufficient meanes for the (alya- 
tion of mankind. Thusthey crie one and all with open mouth. 

. I commend their diſcretion, If they could make this one affertion good , it 
would fave them much Jabour, when they are hardly put to it in particular que» 
ftions. As thoſe flatterers of the King of Perfia,could not find a law for him to marry 
his Siſter, but they found out a law that he might do what he would, which is as 
good,ſo the Romaniſts think to make good of all their particular errours by this one 
general aſſertion. they like the councel well, which Alcibiadergave to Temiſtocles 
iu Plutarch when he found him bufie about his accounts to the City, That he ſhould 

rather ſtudy to give no account. To diſpute particular queſtions, were to give an 

acccunt of their errours, but to plead an infallibility frees them from all ac- 

counts, 

The truth is, the Proteſtant Church is not-the more fallible, but the le(s fallible , 
becauſe it doth not preſume to challenge an infallibility to it ſel, They have as good 
meanes of knowledge, and as great aſſurance oftinding out the truth as the Romaniſts 
can pretend unto whether it be the Holy Scripture, or Apoſtolical tradition, or the 
expoſitions of all former ages, or a confirmed ſucceſhion of lawful paitours. The 
truth is likewiſe,that the Romanifis have no ſuch certain infallible proponent as they 
brag of, but deckthemſelves with the ſtollen feathers of the truely Catholick or uni- 
verſal Church. If it were lawfulfor us to expoſtulate ſo familiarly,l had almoſt faid, 
ſo ſawcily with God ,as they do, we might urge with more reaſon, that it 
God have placed ſuchan infallible proponent upon carth,and hath not given (uthcient 
intimation who it is, nor ſo much as inſinuated Rome unto ns, unleſs it be under 
the name of Babylon, then he hath not provided ſufficiently for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, St, Paul tells ns, that when our Saviour aſcended , he gave unto his Church , 
Some Apoſtles, ſome Prophets,ſome Evangeliſts, ſome paſtour s,and teachers for the perfeAling 
of the Saints for the works 'f thr Miniſtery, for the edifying of the Body of Chriſt, Eph: 11, 


but 
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but he tells us not a word of any ence ſuch univerial and infallible proponent ; 
but to lay this myltery a little more fully open, obſerve with me theſe thre 
chings. 

Firſt, that the Romaniſts themſelves are divided into fix ſeveral partics about this 


| infallible proponent, who it-is, or what it is. If they have an infallible proponent , 


how comes it topalſs that there is ſuch diverſity of opinions about this proponent 
who it is, Of the fix rankes, they cannot choſe but conteſs, that five ( we ſay, all lie; 
do want aa infallible proponent. In the firſt place, This infallible proponent might 
doe well to propoſe himſelt to be infallible, but the miſcheit is, that the other hve 
partics would not ſubmit to his judgement, becauſe they do notbelcive him to be that 
infallible proponent. Some , and thoſe the greateſt party, do hold, that this infallible 
proponent this vertual Church of Rome, towhoſe determinations we mult all ſubmit, 
is the Pope of Romeothers ſay no, it is not the Pope alone,sbut the Pope jointly with 
his conclave of Cardinalls; A third party fay ncither the one, nor the other , but the 


; Pope with acouncil,cither general or provincial; Not ſo ſay the 4th. party, a particular 


council is not ſufficient , It muſt be a gencral council , with the Pope. Thefifth 
party ſay, that the concurrence of the Pope is needleſs : an oecumenical council , ci. 
ther with or without the Pope indifferently is thig infallible proponent; And theſe 
come the neareſt the marke, The fixt, attribute this infallibility to none of all theſe, 
but to the whole eſſential] Church, or the multitude of true believers. What differen- 
ccs are there here about that, which ſhould ſet us all at unity ? We ſee {mal fignes of 
any infallibility, yet the Proteſtants might adventure without any great danger to 
ſubmit to the Roman Church when the Romaniſts themſelves can agree, what 
this Roman Churchis. And laſtly,after all this ſtrife, when all comes to all,this infalli- 
ble proponent, to the common and ordinary fort of Chriſtans, proves to be the pariſh 
Prieſt , his lock know no popes, nor conclaves, nor councils, nor Churches, but as 
he his pleaſed toinform them, be it right or wrong, , S. N. almoſt faith as much, 
that it pleaſed God to unfold the true ſenſe and meaning of bis will ts the publick paſtors 
and Preachers of his Church : to them he infallibly delivereth the inheritance of truth, of 
them onely we muſt ſeek it, from them alone we can have our vocation to Preach. They 
have ſpuna faire thread if they make every curate, or pariſh Prieſt to be aninfal- 
lible proponent. 

Secondly, whereas the greateſt part of theſe ſix is that which holds for the Pope, I 
ask how can they have an infallible certainty of his determinations, otwhom they are 
not infallibly certain, that he is pope, or the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. The common 
tenet of their ſchooles is, that it is not de fide that Innocent the 11+ is Pope or St, Peters 


' ſucceſſour. It is not impoſhible that a female may creep into that ſee,as hath been not im- 


probably rclated,by many authours, of Fob the eight. The popes own Bibliothecary 
ſetting down the ſtory, unwillingly enough , makes this Apology for himſelf, xe 
contra omnes ſentire videar, that he might not ſeem contrary to all men; by whith it 
appears, that it was generally beleived in thoſe dayes, It is not impoſlible but that 
the Pope might failin his own baptiſm, that is, ifhe who chriſtened him, according 
to their grounds , had no intention to chriſten him , which in theſe Atheiſtical 
times, eſpecially in Italy, where ſo many prieſtsare ,and ſo many popes have been 
Atheiſts, is not ſo improbale. But I confeſs theſe are remote dangers or feares. There is 
a third that toucheth them nearer,whatif the preſent pope bemot canonically elected? 
In any of theſe three caſcs, if he be not a male, if he be not ehriſtencd, If he be not ca- 
nonically cleGed .heis no pope, no ſucceſſour to St, Peter, cannot pretend to any 
infallibility, even his greateſt vaſſailes being judges. And to this laſt requiſite cf ca- 
nonicalele@ion, there is much to be faidz They who prye narrowly into the affaires of 
the conclave, and can efpic daylight through a milſtone, ifit have an hole in the 
middeſt of it, do fay, that there hath ſcarcely been one canonical cleQion in our me- 
mories, without groſſe and palpable ſymony, they fay the ative and potent cardin- 
alls lick their firgers well in a vacancy, as the exchequers, or privy purſes of Spain,and 
Franee, can aboundantly teſtihe, 

Thirdly, ſuppoſing that they did agree that the Pope of Rome were the virtual 
Church, and that he was this infallible propoſer, ſuppoſealſo, that they were intalli- 
bly certain that Innocent the 11, or any other particular pope, is the pope, and a tru: 
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(Tcceſfour of St. Peter , let us ſee in the third place what intalliblity it is, which they 


. aſcribe to him . Are they ſure that the Pope cannot err ? no , they contels he may err 


as2 private man, but not as a Pope e Catbedra from his Chair, as it the Pope were like 
Appolo's nunne, who gave oracles whileſt ſhe was mewed up in her caſe, but was no 
wiſcr than her neighbours when ſhe came abroad. Well but can he not err in hisde- 
rerminations as a Pope? yes ſay they, he may crr in the premiſſes, but notin the 
Concluſion. This is ſome thing firange:but are they certain he cannot err in thecon- 
clufion? yes fay they, he may err in the concluſion it ſelEjf it be a matter of fat, but 
not if it be a matter of faith, Butcan he not err in the concluſionota matter of faith- 
Yes ſay they, hemay err in a concluſion of a matter of faith , if he do not define 
with due advice and deliberation. See what an infallibility this is: The Pope is in- 
fallible as a Pope, but not as a private man 3 as a Pope in the concluſion , but not in 
the premiſſes. In the concluſion, if it be matter of faith , but not if it be matter of 
a: In the concluſion of a matter of faith , if he uſe a due advice and deliberation, 
otherwiſe not. Some Oedipu reſolve me thiss And what is this due 
deliberation ? Nay, -ſtay there, that admitsa further diſpute. Had not the 
Pope better be without ſuch an infallibility, than have it? Take nothing and hold it 
faſt; thus, fidem minutis diſſeeant ambagibus, ut quiſque eſt lingus nequior. But I leave 
them wandring in their Mazes, and S. N. to his yapours. It ſhall ſuffice to have 
anſwered his Arguments , and to conclude , that if thexe be any Holy Orders upon 
Karth, the Church of England hath Holy Orders. 
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| Here being ſeveral printed Pamphlets extant, in which 
ſome ſuch Adverſaries, as had the conſcience at firſt tg 
frame, have now hardened themſclvestodefend, that impudent 
Fable of the Naggs Head Conſecration, and to deny that there 
were any Recordsof thoſe times, reporting any other Conſe. 
ciation of Archbiſhop Parker, than that infamous pretended 
one 5 and the moſt Reverend Authour of the Former Diſcour- 
ſes, frequently mentioning and referring bimſclito the Regy 
ſters of thoſe dayes It was thought fic here, for ſatisfaCtion of 
the World, and ſtoppirg themouth of Calumny, to publiſh 
the Copy of the Record , the Original of which any may ſce, 
who pleaſe to ſearch the Regiſtry of the See of Canterbury: 
as alſoanother Old Manuſcript Memoire, out of Corpws Chriſti 
Colledge Library in Cambridge ; which areas following, 


p Feiſtrum Reverendiſsimi in ChriſfoPatrigaPv- 


mini,Domini MatheiParker,in Irchiepiſcopum 
>» Cantuarienſem per Decanum & Capitulumec: 
WS clelie Cathis £ Wetropolitice Chriſti Cantua- 
riefi p2ed Uigore t Authozitate Licentie Res 
gle eisin hac parte fact, pzimo die menſis Ju- 
w- guſfi Inno Domini millelmo Muingenteſtino 
Nuinquageſimo Nonoelecti, ac per Reverendos Patres Dfios 
WmumBarlownuper Bathofi « Wellefi Epim , nunc Ele- 
ctumLiceſirefi, Johem DScozy dudum Liceſirei Epiim, nunc e- 
lectum Herefozdefi;Yilonem Coverdale quondam Exoniefi Eputh 
.. .,,, f Johem Yodgeſkyn Epfim ſuffraganes Bedfo2deft  Uigoze 
+ --* Lrarum Coffiſſionalium Regiardi Patefieis directarum Nono 
ri ; Die Wenlſis Defis tunc 20E: ſequeficonfirmati, necnon per ipſos 
oreat C:a- Beverendos Patres authozitate pred decimo ſeptimo die ejusdem 
-.ir  Menſis Decembzis conſecrati;Anthonio Huſe Armigerotunc Re- 
7:1, Orely rario p2imariodicti Reverendillimi Patris, 


theſe Lines Primo die Menlis Junii Anno Domini 1560. pretatus Anthonjus Huſe mortem ob» 
are i a dif- jt, cui ſuccetht Johannes Incent in Officio Regiltrariatus pred, 

ferent Cha- Dictus Reverendiilimus Matheus Archicpiſcopus Cantvarienlis xvij. dic Menſis 
TaCls from Majj, Anno Dom. 1575. in Aurora apud Lauibchith mortem vbije , & dicm ſuum 
all the Tl. clautit extremum. 


AQa habita & faa in Negotio Confirmationis Electionis Ut» 
nerabilis # Erimij Uiri Wagfi MatheiParker Dacre Theologle 
p2ofellozis in Archiepfim Cantuaf electi, Nono dit Menſis De- 
cembzis Inno Domini Milleſtmo QNuingenteſtmo Nuinquageſi- 
mo Nono, # Regni felicilsimi Jlluſtriſsime in Chaiſto P2incipis 
t Pomine nofire Domine ElizabetheDei gratia Analie , Teams 


- 
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t Hibernie Regine fldei Defens; #c, Anno ſecundo in Eccleſta Pa- 
rochiali Beate Marie de Irchubus London, Eccleſte opoli- 
tice XÞpi Cantuat Juriſdictionis irediate, Coram ndis itt 
Chziſto Patribus Dominis Willielmo , Bathofi * UWel- 
left Eponuntc electo Ciceſirefi, Johe Scozy quondam Ciceſtrefi 
EÞ0 op, £ Joh Electo, Wilone Coverdale quondam Erofi 


Epiſcopo, & Johe Bedfozdefi Epiſcopo Suffraganeo mediafi Lite- 
ris Commiſtionalibus Patefi dicte Jlluſtriſs1me Domine noſtre 
Kegine in hac parte Commils1arijs inter alios, cum hac clauſu- 
la, Nuatenus vos aut ad minusquatuoz vriimec. Necnon cum 
ac adjectione, ſupplentes nihilominus ec. [time fulcitis in pze- 
entia mei Franciſci Clerk Nozij Publici in Ictozum Scribam 
in hac parte pzopter abſent Bagiliri Anthonij Yuſe Regiſirarij 
tc. aſſumpti pzout lequitur,videlicet. 2 
Die & loco p2ed inter hozasoctavam # nonam ante meridiem 


cozam Commilſlarijs \ſupzanominatis comparuit perſonaliter Jo- 
hannes Jncent Notarius publicus, ac pzefentavit eiſdem Reve- 
rendisDominis Corfirijs Lfas Commiſsionales Patentes Regi- 
as, eis in hae parte directas, humiliter ſupplicando quatenus 
onus Executionis Lrafum corillionalidpaten hmsi inſe aſſume- 
re, ac jurtaearum continentiam pzocedend foze in dicto confirma- 
tionis Negotio decernere dignarentur , quibus quidem Literis 
commilſionalibus de Wandato dictozum Commiſſariozum per 
eundem Johem Jncent publice perlectis.ijdem Commilſſarij ob 
reverentiam # honozem dicte Sereniflime Domine noſtre Regine 
acceptarunt in ſeonus Literarum Commilſſjonalium Patentium 
Regiarfi hmoi, & decreverunt pzocedend foe jurta vim fozmam 
. teffectum earundem:deindedictus Johes Jncent erhibuit pzocus 
fium ſuum p20 Decang &# Capitulo Ecclefie Wetropolitice Chziſti 
Cantuarienſis,  fecit ſe partem p20 eiſdem ac nomineP2ocurato- 
rio corundemDecani # Capitult pzeſentavit eiſdem Commiſſa- 
rijs, venerabilem virum Wagiltrum Nicholaum Bullingham 
Legum Doctozem, ac e Regione dictozum Commiſſariozum fiſte- 
bat , quierhibuit Pzocukium ſuum p20 dicto venerabili « erimio 
viro Magiſtro WMattheo Parker Cantuf. electo, # fecit ſe partem 
- P20eodem, & tunc dictus Johes Jncent erhibuit Wandatum cita- 
to2ium 0o2iginale una rum certificatozio in dozſo ſuper Erecutio- 


Attz Con- 
armationis 
Elcdtionis 
Domini 


Matthzi 
Parker 


Archiep. 
Cant. 


ne ejuſdem;t petijt, omnes > paulos citatos publice pzeconizari, - 


ac conſequenter facta trina publica pzeconizatione omnium e ſin- 
gulozum oppoſitozum, ad fozas Eccleſie Parochialis de Archubus 
p2eb tnullo eozum comparente,nec aliquidin hac parte opponea, 
objiciefy vel excipiefi,, dictus Johannes Fncenit accuſavit eozum 
contumacias, þ petizt eos t eozum quemlibet reputari contuma- 
ces ac in penam contumaciarum tlyarum hmsi viam ulterius 
in hac parte opponendi contra dictam Electionem fozmam ejuſ- 
dem, aut perlonamelectam pzectudi, ad cujus petitionem, dicti 
Domini Commilſarij pzonunciarunt eos contumaces, ac in pe- 
nam tc. viamulterins inhacparte opponendi eis # cozum cuili- 
bet pzecluſerunt, necnon ad petitionem dicti Johannis Jncent ad 
ulteriozem in hi confirmationis negotio p2ocedend toze decre- 
verunt pzout in Schedula per ono” Ao Willielmum 

Bars 


\ 
\ 
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Barlow electi.m Ciceſirefi de conſenſuCollegarum ſuozumlecta 


[enius continetur 3 qua quidem Schedula fic lecta , pe- 

atus Johannes Jncent in pzeſentia | Pat ati MWagiſltri Nicholai 
Bullingham Pzocuratozis Domini Electi Cant antedicti, dedit 
ſumafiam petitionem in fcriptis , quampetijt admitti, adcujus 
petitionemDomini Commilſarij admiſerunt dictam Sumariam 
peticoem, & aſſignarunt dicto Jncent ad pzobandum contenta if 
eadem ad ſfatim, Deinde Jncent in ſubſidia pzobationis contento- 
rum in dicta Summaria petitione , exhibuit pzoceſſum Electio- 
nis de perſona dicti venerabilis viri Wagiſtri Matthei Parker, 
per Decanum «# Capitulum Eccleſie Cathis « WPetropoce Chaiſti 
Cant p2ed fact e celebzaf, quo per DominosCommilſſarios, viſo, 
inſpecto #perſpecto , ijdem Drfii Commillarij ad petitionem pze- 
fati Johannis Jncent hujuſmodi pzoceſſumn p20 lecto habendum 
foze © cenſeri voluerunt & decreverunt , # tunc dictus Jncent ſy: 
. per hujuſmodi Summaria petitione pzodurit Johannem Baker 
' Generoſum,# Willielmum Colwyn IrtiumMagiſtrum in Te- 
{tes, quos Domini Commilſarij ad ejus petitionem jurejurando 
onerarunt de dicendo veritatem quamnoverint in hac parte, qui:- 
bus per me pzefatum Franciſcum Clerke ſeozfumeTecreteerami- 
natis, eozumque dictis & Atteltationibus ad petifonem dicti Jo- 
hannis Jncent per Dominos Commiſſarios publicatis,#per ipſos 
viſis + inſpectis,ipſt Domini Commiſſarijadpetitionem dicti Jns 
cent aſſignarunt fibi ad pzoponendum omnia adſtatim, Deinde 
Jncent erhibuit omnia & ſingula per eumin dicto negotio exhibi- 
ta t p20poſita , quatenus ſibi conducunt & non aliter neque alio 
modo , t tunc Doming ad petitionem pcent aſlignarunt ibi ad 
concludend ad ſtatim, dictoJncent concludente cum eiſdem Do- 
minis Commiſlarijs ſecum etiam concludentibus, qua concluſ: 
one ſic factadicti Domini Commilſſarii adpetitionen Jncent aſ- 
ſignarunt ad audiend finale Decretum ſive SententiamDiffini- 
tivam adſtatim, Conſequenter verofacta alia trina pzeconizatio- 
ne oppolitozum(lic ut pzemittitur) citatozum # non comparefi nec 
quicquam in hac parte opponefi Domini Commilſſarij ad petitio- 
nem Jncent pzonunciarunt eos # eozum quemlibet contumaces, 
ac in penicontumaciara fuarii hmsi decreverunt pzocedend foze 
ad pzolationem Dnie Diffinitive, ſive Decreti finalisin hac cauſa 
ferendi, ipſozum ſic citatozume non comparefi abſentia ſive con- 
tumaciainaliquo non obſkante, pzout in Schedula per memoza- 
tumDominum UWillirfium Ciceſ\trefi electum de conſenſu Colle- 
garum ſuozum lecta dilucidiuscontinetur. His itaque in o2dine 
geſtis, ac pzeſtito per Magiſtrum Nirholaum Bullinghamnomi- 
nePÞ2ocuratozio pzekati Domini Electi Cantuariefi,acinanimam 
ipſits DominiElecti Juramento cozpozali,jurta fozmam deſcri- 
ptam in Dtatuk Parlamenti Anno pzimo Regul dicte Domine 
Recine Elizabethe edif prefatiDi Commilſariz ad petitionem di: 
cti Jncent tulerunt *pzomulgarunt ſententiam Diffinitivam in 
ſcriptis per pzefatum Dominum UWillifmum Electum Ciceſtrcfi 
ve conſenſu Collegarum ſuozum lectis, pzonunciando, decernen- 
do, ceteraqz facieado pzout in cadem continetur , ſuper quibus 
tam pefatus Magilter Nicholans Bullingham quam _—_ Jo- 
Jannes 
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bhannes Incent me eundem Franciſcum Clerke fihi unum vel 
plura, pudlicum ſeu publica, Jnftrumentum five .Juſtrumenta 
conficere, ac Teſtes interius nominatos Teſtimonium inde yerhi- 
bere petierunt, poſtremo autemdicti Domini Commiſſarij ad.pe- 
titionem tam p2ocuratozis pzefati Domini Electi + confirmati, 
qnam pzocuratozis Decani & capituli Eccleſſe Metropolitice 
Chziſti Cantuaf p2ed decreverunt ipſum Reverendiſſimum Do- 
minum Electum # confirmatum conſecrand foze, curamg; regi- 
men & Idminiſtrationem Spjritualium © Tempozalium dicti 
Archiepatus Cantuarienſis eidem Domino Electo econfirmato 
commiſerunt, Jpſumque in realem, actualem + cozpozalem poſ- 
ſeſſionem dicti Archiepilcopatus, Juriumque, Dignitatum, Ho- 
nozum, Preeminefi + pertinefiſtiozum univerſozum inducend + 
intronizand foze etiam decreverunt, per Decanum *Capitulum 
Ecclefie Cathedzalis © Wetropolitice Cue Cantuaf pzed, aut a- 
lium quemcunqzad quem de juretconſuetudine id munusdino-= 
. ſcitur pertinere , jurta GEcciele Cong Cantuaf mozem laudabi- 

{em Legibus « Statutis modernis hujus inclyti Regni Anglie 
nou reclamantem aut adverſantem, ed: 

Elizaberh Dei gratia Anglie, Francie # Dibernie Regina Fi. 


dei Defenſo2 #c. Reverendis in Chziſto Patribus Intonio Landa- 
veſi Eþo, Uillielmo Barloquondam Bathofi Epiſcopo nunc Ci- 
ceſfrefiElecto, Joanni Scozy quondam Ciceffrefi Epiſcopo nunc 
ElectoHerefozdefi , Miloni Coverdale quondam Erofi Epiſcopo, 
JoanniBedfo2defi, *Johanni Thetfozdet Epiſcopis Suffragane- 
1s, Johanni Bale Ollerefi Epiſcopo, ſalutem.Cum vacantenuper 
ſede Archiepiſcopali Cantuarieflper moztem naturalem Domini 
on Pole Cardinalis ultimi © immediati Archiepiſcopi# 


cleſienoſtre Cathedzalis + Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefi eiſ- 
dem per Literasnoſtras Patentes Licentiam conceſſerimus ali- 
um ſbi eligend in Archiepiſcopum et Paſtozem Sedis pedicte, ac 
ijdemDecanus t Capitulum vigoze t obtenf Licentie noſtre pze- 
dicte Dilectii Nobis in Chzilto Wagiltrum Wattheum Parker, 
Dacre Theologie Pzofelſozem fibi # Eccleſie p2eb elegerunt in 
Irchiepiſcopum #Paſtozem p2out per Literasſuas Patentes Si- 
gillo eozum communi ſigillat Nobis inde directas pleniusliquet 
t apparet , Nos Electionem illam acceptantes eidem Electioni 
Regium nolirum afſenſum adhibuimus pariter « favozem , «© hoc 
vobis tenoze pzeſentium ſignificamus Rogantes ac in fide « dile- 
ctione quibus Nobis tenemini firmiter pzecipiendo mandantes , 
quatenus vosaut ad minusquatuoz veſtrumeundemMattheun 
Parker in Archiepum © Paltozem Eccleſie Cathedzalis « Wetro- 

olitice Chziſti Cantuariefipzedicte (ſicut pzefertur) Electum,E- 
ſectionemque p2edictam confirmars, teundem MWagiltrum Mat- 
theum Parker in Archiepiſcopum # Paſlozem Eccleſte ipzedicte 
conſecrare, ceteraque omnia ſingula peragere que veſtro in hac 
parte incumbunt Officio Pallozali jurta fozmam Statutozum 
in ea parte editozum + p2oviſozum velitiscum eftectu, ſupplentes 
nihilominus ſupzema authozitate noſtra Regia ex mero motu £ 


certa ſcientia noſiris, fi quid aut = bizs que iurfa Mandatum 
2. nc- 


tozis ejuſden ad humilem petitionem Decani « Capituli Ec- 


Literx Pa- 
tentesde af- 
ſenſu Regio 
EleC&tioni 
adhibir. 


In the Ori- 
ginal, it 
was writ 
Richardo 
firit, which 
bas a da(h 
through it, 
and Joann 
Is writ 0JU/7. 
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nolirum p2edictum per vos fient, aut in vobis aut veſtrum aliqug 
conditione, ſatu, facuttate veſiris ad pzemilla peraciens deſit aut 
deerit eozum que per Dtatuta hujusRegni noltri, ant per Legeg 
Eccleſiaſticas in hac parte requiruntur aut neceſſaria ſunt, tem» 
| pozis ratione t rerum neceſſitate id poſtulante , Jn cujus rej Te- 
7 [timoniumhas Literasnoſtras fieri fecimus Patentes, T: meiy- 
ſa apudWeſtz ſerto die Decembzis Anno Regni noſtri 2, Þa: 


Cordell, 
We whoſe names be here ſubſcribed, think in our judgments, tbat by this Com, 
miſſion in this Fozm penned, aſwell the Queens Ps jel may lawfully autho. 

rize the Perſons within named, to the eff: & ſpecified, as tbe ſaid Perſong may 
_ the Act of Confirming and Conlecrating in the ſame Fo them com» 
mitted, Z 


William Pay, —Venry Vaibey, 
Robert Weſton, Thomas Pale, 
Procur. Dc- Edward Leeds, Nicholas 1Bullingham. 


cini& Cz- Pateat Univerſisper pfites, Quod nosDecanus & Capitulum 


pituli Car- Eccleſte Cathedzalis  Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuaf in Domo 
Tn noſtra capitulari, capitulariter congregati de unanimi aſſenſu + 
conſenſu noſtris Dilectos nobis in. Chziſto Wagiſtrum Guiliel- 
mum Darrell Clericum inFrtibus Wagiſtrum Eccleſte Cathe- 
dzalis # Metropolitice Chziſti Cank pzed Canonicum « Pzeben- 
darium, Anthonium Yuſe Irmigerum, Johannem Clarke & Jo- 
-hannem Jncent Notarios publicos conjunctim & diviſim noſtrog 
veros, certoslegitimos ac indubitatosPzocuratozes, Actozes, Fa- 
ctozes, negotiozumque noſtrozum geſtozes # nunciosſpecialesad 
infraſcripta nominamus, ozdinamus, facimus & conſtituimug 
er pzeſentes, damuſqz # concedimys eiſdem Pzocuratozibus no- 
trisconjunctim & eozum cuiliber (ut peefertur) er ſe Diviſime 
inſolis poteſtatem generalem © mandatum ſpeciale pzonobis e 
nominibus noſtris venerabilem + eximium virum MWagiſtrum 
MattheumParker ſacre Theologie Pzofefſozem in Irchicþume 
Paſtozem dicte Eccleſie Cathedzalis e Wetropolitice ChziſtiCani 
per nos Electum, ſeu ejus Pzocuratozem ltimurm Tempozibns x 
ocis congruis#+ oppoztunis adeundi, Jpſumqz ex partenoſtra ad 
conſentiend Electioni de perſona ſua facte # celebzate debitacum 
Jnſtantia petende requirend, necnon Electionem hujuſmodi per 
nos de perſona pzefati Magiſtri Wathei Parker (orertue) fa- 
ctam celebzatam Excellentillime in Chziſto Pzincipi © Domine 
noſtre Domine ElizabetheDei gratia Anglie, Francie  Hibernie 
Regine Fidei DefenS5ec, dicte EccleſieFundatrici ePatrone inti- 
mandi & notificandi, t ejus conſenſum zm Elecio Regios in ea 


parte humiliter implozand , ac Decretum Electionis pzedicte « 
perſonam per nos(ut pzemittitur) electam cozam quibuſcunque 
perſonisRegia authozitate in hac parte legitime fulcitis pzeſen- 
tandi #exhibendi,, dcuſiqz Decretum ſive Pzoceſſum Electionis 
2edicte & perſonam fic (ut pzemittitur) Electam in debita juris 
o2ma confirmari # appzobari , effectuſq; > qui fozſan inhac par- 
tt intervenerint ) debite ſuppleri petend, requirend © impetrans, 
agendique defendend, ac litem ſeu lites conteſtand  conteſtari 
vidend Articulum ſive Articulos, Libellum ive Libellos , ſeu 
quaſcunque Summarias , Petitiones dand & pzeponend Tris, 
I- 
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Literas t Jnſirumenta, ac alia _— P2obationum genera 
p20ducend & exhibend, Teſteſquehujuſmodijurari vidend & audi- 
end in Cauſa ſeu Cauſis concludend & concludi vidend, dictumq3 
Confirmationis Negotium uſque ad finalem erpeditionen ejut; 
dem incluſive pzolequend, Necnon Adminiſkrationem omnium 
x ſingulo26@ Dpirituatium & Tempozalium dicti Irchiepatus 
Cantuaf eidem Electo committi, Jpſumque in realem , actua- 
lem & cozpozalem pollelſionem ejuſdem Irchiepatus, Jurium- 
gue , Dignitatum , Honozum, Pzeeminefi > pertinefi ſuozum 
unverſozum inducend t intronizand foze decernipetend, requi- 
rend © obtinend, t generaliter omnia# fingula alia faciend, erer- 
cend © expediend, Que in pzemillis aut circa eaneceſſaria ferint 
ſeuquomods let oppoztuna, etiamſi Mandatum de ſeniagis er- 
igant ſpeciale quam ſuperius eſt erpzeſſum , Pzomittimuſque 
Nos-ratum , gratum & firmum F_ habituros , totum & 
uicquid dicti*Pzocuratozes noſtri, ſeu eozum aliquis fecerint 
eu fecerit in pzemiſlis vel aliquo pzemiſſozum; « in ea- parte 
Cautionem exponimus per pzelentes , Jn Cujus Rei Teſhimofi 
Digillum noſkrum, (Quo in p2eſenti Uacatione Sedis Archie- 
palis Cantuarienſis p2ed ) utimur pzeſentibus apponi fecimus, 
Dat in Domonoſkra Capitulari Tertio vie Wenſis Iuguſti , An- 
noDomini Milleſimo Quingenteſimo Nuinquageſimo Nono:; 
Pacear Univerſis per pzetentes , Quod Ego Mattheus Par- Procur. 


ker ſacre Theologie Pzofeſſo2 in Archieþum Eccleſie CatHis & 4 Yo: 

Metropolitice Chziſti Cantuaf per Uenerabiles & erimios viros 9 Ef! 
Decanum #Capitulum Eccleſiie _ rite #legitime Electus, 
Dilectos mihi in Chziffto Pagiltros Willielt Wey Decanum 
Eccleſie Cathedzalis Divi Pauli Lond , 4 Nicholaum Bulling- 
ham Legum Doctozem conjunctim & diviſim meos veros, certos, 
[egitimos ac indubitatos P2ocuratozes, Actozes, Facto2es, Nego- 
tio2umque meordi geſtozes  nuncios ſpecialesad infraſcripta no- 
mino, 02dino, facio & conſtituo per pzeſentes, Doque# concedo 
eiſdem P2ocuratozibus meis conjunctim & eozum utrique (ut 
p2efertur ) per ſe diviſim # inſolid poteſfatem gnlem « Manda- 
tum ſpeciale pzomeac vice, loco e nomine meis cozam Reveren- 
"Ii inChzifto Patribus & Bominis , Dominis Willielmo quon- 
danBathoni* Wellefi Epiſcopo nunc Ciceſtrefi Electo, Joanne 
Dcozy quondam Ciceſtrefi Epiſcopo nunc Electo Herefozdefi , 
Milone Coverdale quondam Exofi Epiſcopo , # JohanneBedfoz- 
defi Epiſcopo Sufiraganeo Sereniffime in Chziſto Pzincipis + 
Domine noltre , Domine Elizabethe Dei gratia Anglie , Francie 
t Dibernie Regine Fidei Defens. #c..ad infraſcripta Commiſſari- 
is cum hac clauſula (videlicet) una cum Dominis Johanne 
Thetfo2defi Suffraganeo, « Johanne Bale Olſozefi Epiſcopo , # 
etiam hac Clauſula , Quatenus vos aut ad minus quatuoz ve- 
(trum, tc. Necnon et hac adjectione, ſupplentes nihilominus, #c. 
ſpecialiter © legitime Deputaf comparendi , meqz a perſonale 
CONN excuſand, ac cauſam # cauſas abſentie mee hujuſ- 
modi allegand & p2oponend, ac (1 opus fuerit) fidvem deſuper 
faciend & jurand, Electionemq; de me « perſona mea ad dictum 
Archiepatum Cantuarieft per co , Decanum #* c— 
; ccleſie 


Ciratio cor, 
Oppolitv 


rcs, Oc. 


| lectione ſupplentesnihilominus ec. 
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Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Wetropolitice Chaiſti Cantuariefi factan 
t cflebzatam per eoſdem Commilſſarios Regios appzobari & con: 
firmari , meqs in Archiep-eſulem Cantuaf p2ed recipi « admitti, 
w_ inrealem, actualem & cozpozalem poſſeſſionem dicti Irchj: 
epiſcopatusCantuaf , juriumq e pertinefi ſuoz6 univerſozg in- 
duci & intronizari petend, requirend « impetrand , Decretaq; 
quecungz inhac parte neceſſaria ovpoztuna terri «© interponi pe: 
tende obtinend, Juramentum inſuper tam de fidelitate, ſubje. 
ctione & obedientia dicte Serenillime Þomine noſlre Kegine Eli. 
zabethe , Deredibuſqz 4 Ducceſlozibus ſuis pzelland e erhibeng, 
Necnonde renunciando, recuſando erefutando omnem & omni: 
modam authozitatem, poteſtatem , Juriſdictionem # DSuperig- 
ritatem fozinſecas & extraneas ſecundum vim, fozmam « effe- 
ctum Statutozum huzus inclyti KegniAInglie in hac parte edito- 
rum eprovilozum, Nuam etiam aliudNuodcunque Dacramen- 
tum licitum # honeltum, ac de jure, Legibus # Dtatutis hujug 
Regui Anglie in bac parte quomodolibet requiſif in animam me: 
am & p20 me pzeſtand, ſubeund # jurand, Et generaliter omnia 
tſingula alia faciend, exercend, erequend texpediend , que in pe: 
milla aut circa ea necellaria fuerint ſeu quomodilibet oppozty- 
na, po andatum de ſe exigant magis ſpeciale quam ſue: 
rius ell ;erp2 


ff 


um, pzomittoque me ratum, gratum & firmum 
perpetus habiturum, totum e& quicquid dicti Pzocuratozes mei 
eu cozum aliquis fecerint ſeu fecerit in pzemillis vel aliquo eo- 
rundem ; ſub ypotheca & obligatione omnium # ſingulozum bo- 
nozum meozum tam pzeſentium quam futurozfi, © in ea parte 


Cautionem expono per jeeentes, n Cujus Rei Teſtimonium 
Digillum venerabilium virozum DominozumDecani + Capitu- 
li Eccleſle Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefi pzeſentibus affigi 
pzocuravi, Et Nos Decanus &« Capitulum antedict ad 

tum dicti conſfituentis Digillum fioſtrum hujuſmodi pzeſenti- 
bus appoſuimus. Dak Deptimo die Wenſis Becembzis Inno Do- 
mini , Milleſimo Quingenteſſmo Nuinquageſtmo Nono, Re: 
gnique feliciſſimi dicte Serenifſime Domine noſire Regine Eli- 


3abethe Anno ſecundo, 
Willie laus Muondam Bathofi # Welefi Epiſcopus nunc Ci- 


ceſtrefiElectus , Johannes Sco2yquondam Ciceſtrefi Epiſcopug, 
nunc Electus Herefozdefi, Milo Coverdale x" Erofi Epi» 
ſcopus, « Johannes Bedfozdefi Epus, mediafi Literis Com- 
miſſionalibus Patefi Jlluſtriſſime in Chziſto Pzincipis © Bomi- 
dethe Dei gratia Anglie, Francie 


1 EDi- 
bernie Regine Fidei Defens #c. una cum hac Clauſula (vide 
cet) una cum Dominis Johanne Thetfo2defi Suffraganeo, # 
Jobanne Bale Ollozefi Epiſcopo, # etiam hac Clauſula , Qua- 
tenus vos aut ad minus Nuatuoz veſtrum #c. Necnon et hac ad- 
Sni bis directi lftime fulciti 
univerſis tfingulis dicte Domine noſtre Regine ſubditisper unj- 
verſum Inglie Regnum ubilibet conſtitntis, ſalutem. Cum va- 
cantenuper ſede Irchiepiſcopali Cantuariefi per mortem natura- 
lemDomini Reginaldi pole Cardinalis, Ultimi « imediati Irchi- 
epiſcopi ejusdem , Decanus « Capitulum Eccleſte Cathedzalis + 


ne nolire , Domine F 
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Metropolitice Chaiſti Cantuaf pzebp2o Electione novi-# futuri 
Irchiepi  Paſtozis ejuſdem Eccleſte , Licentia Regia Pzimitug 
in ea parte petita 4 obtenta , celebzand certum Terminum pzeft- 
rerint & aſſignaverint , atque in hujuſmodi Electionis Negotio , 
Termino ad idſtatuf « aſſignaf , rite pzocedentes , venerabilem 
virum Magiltrum MWattheum Parker {acre Theologie Pzofeſlo- 
rem , in eo2um tDdicte Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Petropolitice Chzi- 
{fi Canf Irchipzeſulem elegerint, Cumqz dicta Serenifſima 
Domina noſkra Regina ad humilem Petitionem dictozum Deca- 
ni eCapituli, eidem electioni de perſona pzefati Electi (ut p2e- 
mittitur) facte « celebzate, & perſone Electe , Regium ſuum ad- 
bibuerit allenſum pariter * favozem , pzout per eaſdem Literas 
ſuas Patentes, magno Digillo ſuo Inglie ligillaf ſignificave- 
rit, Mandando quatenus perſonam Electam, «t Electionem hu- 
juſmodi confirmare, # eundem Wattheum in Archiepiſcopum 
Cantuf conſecrare, jurta fozmam Statuti in ea parte editi & 
p20viſt velimus cum omni celeritate accommoda, pzout per eaſe 
demLiteras Patentes Regias (adquas habeatur relatio) pleni- 
us liquet & apparet, Nos vero volentes ejuſdem Sereniſſime 
Dominenoſtre Regine Mandatis pzo Officij noſtri debito pa- 
rere, ac in hujuſmodi Confirmationis Aegotio juxta jurise Sta- 
tutozum gy ay = Inglie exigentiam p2ocedere omnes 
tſingulos ( ſiquiellent ) Qui contra dictamElectionem ſeu fo2- 
mam ejuſdem , perſonamve Electam, dicere vel apponere volue- 
rint, ad diem locum « effectum ſubſcriptos evocand «& citan6 
foze decrevimus juſtitia id poſcente , Uobis igitur conjunctim # 
diviſim committimus, Efirmiter injungendo mandamus, Nua- 
tenusTitetis ſeu citari faciatis peremye o2ie publice , altaque# in- 
telligibili voce infra Eccleſiam Parochialem beate Warie de Ar- 
chubus Londofi Eccleſie Chziſti Cantuarienſts Juriſdictionis im- 
mediate , Necnon per affirionem — in aliquo loco con- 
venientiinfra Eccleſiam Parochialem pzedictam, vel in alijs lo- 
cis publicis, ubi videbitur expediens , omnes «& ſingulos oppoſt- 
tozes (ft qui ſint) in ſpecie alioquin in genere, Qui contra di- 
ctamElectionem , fozmam ejuſdem, perſonamve in hac parte 
Electam dicere, objicere , excipere vel opponere voluerint, quod 
compareant cozam Nobis in eadem Eccleſia de Archubug die 
Sabbati pzox, futuf (videlicet) Nono die pzeſentis Wenſis De- 
cembzis, inter hozas Octavam + Nonam ante MWeridiem ejuſ- 
dem diei, cum continuatione & p2020gatione dierum ex tunc ſe- 
quefi,, *loco2um ft opozteat contra Electionem hujuſmodi , foz- 
mam ejuſdem, & perſonam in ea parte electam (ft ſua putave- 
rint intereſſe) dictuf , exceptuf + p2opoſituf, pomp mon E 
receptufquod Juſtitiain bac parte ſuadebit , # dicti Negotij qua- 
litas # natura de ſe erigunt # requirunt , Jntimantes inſuper 
modo fozma peerecitat omnibus ſingulis oppolitozibus (qui 
ſint ) in ſpecie alioquinm genere, Nuibus Nosetiam harum ſe- 
rie fic intimamus , Nuod live ipſl fic Citati dictis die, hof & loco 
cozam Nobis a —_ t contra dictam Electionem, foz- 
mam ejuſdem perſonamve in hac parte electam objicere, ercipes 
re vel opponere curaverint five non, Nos nihilominus in þ - 

eg0- 
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Negotio (juxta juris + Dtatutozumin ea parte edito2um erigen- 
tiam) pzocedemus &p2ocedere intendimus ipſozum-ſic Citatof, + 
non comparefi abnia ſive Contumacia in aliquo non obſtafi , Et 
uid in pzemillis feceritis Nos dictis die hozis « loco certificetis , 
eu fic certificet ille veſtrum qui pzeſensnoſtrum Mandatum fue- 
rit erequutus pzout decet, Jn Cujus Rei Teſtimonium Sigil- 
lum venerabilem virozum Dominozum Decani # Capituli Ec- 
cleſie Cathedzalis # Petropolitice Chaiſfi Cantuaf (quo in pfite 
vacatione utuntur ) pzeſentibusaffigi rogavimus, Dat Londinj 
ſertodie Menſis Decembzis, AnnoDomini Milleſtmo Quingen- 
teſlmoquinquageſimonono. ph 
Nono Die Wenſls Decembeis Anno Domini Milleſimo, quin- 


quageſimo nono , in Eccleſia Parochiali Beate Marie de Archu- 
bus Londofi Eccleſte Chziſti Cantuaf Juriſdictionis immediate, 
cozam Commilſarijs Regijs retronominatis, comparuit perſo- 
naliter Thomas Willet Notarius publicus Wandatazius in hae 
parte legitime deputatus, & certificavit ſe ſeptimo die Menſis De- 
cembzis jam currentis, erecutum fuille pzeſens Mandatum in 
Ecrleſia Parochiali de Irchubus pzed jurta fozmam inferiug de- 
{cripf ſuperquibus fecit fidem. 

In Dei Nomine Amen Nos Willielmus quondam Bathoii « 


UWellefi Epiſcopus , nunc Electus Ciceſtrefi., Johannes *Scozy 
quondam Ciceſlrefi Epiſcopus , nunc Yerefozdefi Electus , Mi- 
loCoverdale quondam Exofi Epiſcopus , ® Johannes Bedfozdefi 
Epiſcopus , Serenifſime in Chziſto P2zincipis © Domine noſtre, 
Dre ElizabetheDei —_— ie, Franciet DibernieRegine fi- 
dei Defens 4c. mediafiLiteris luis Regijs Commilſionalibus Pa- 
tefi adinfraſcripta Commiſſariz cum hac Clauſula ( videlicet ) 
Una cum Dominis Johanne Thetfozdefi Suffraganeo, 4 Johan- 
ne Bale Offerefi Epiſcopo, & etiam hac Clauſula quatenus vos, 
aut ad minus quituor veſtrum #c. Necnon t hac adjectione ſup- 


- plentes nihilominus ec. ſpecialiter © legitime Deputati in Nego- 


Summaria 
Pctitio, 


tio Confirmationis Electionis de perſona venerabilis « erimij vi- 
ri Magiſtri Watthei Parker Sacre TheologiePzofelſo2is in Ar- 
chiepiſcopumCantuariefi Electi , facte et celebzate rite et legiti- 
me p2ocedentes omneset fingulos oppoſitozes , qui contra dictam 
Electionem fozmam ejuſdem aut perſonam electam dicere, erci- 

ere vel opponere voluerint, ad comparend cozam Nobis iſtis die 

02is et loco (ft ſua putaverint intereſle ) contra dictam electio- 
nem fozmam ejuſdem aut pezſonam electam in debita juris foz- 
ma dictuf , exceptufet p2opolitut [time et peremptorie Citatos 
ſepius , publice - pzeconizatos diuqz et ſufficienter expectatos et 
nulls moddromparentes ad petitionem pzocuratoris et Decani 
et CapituliCant. pzonunciamus Contumaces ac ipſls et eozum 
cuilibet in penam Contumaciarum ſuarum hujuſmodi viam 
ulterius opponendi contradictam Electionem, fozmam ejuſdem 
aut pezſonam ſic electam hmsi pzecludimus in hijs Scriptis 
ac etiam decernimus ad nlterioza in dicto Confirmationis Ne- 
gocio p2ocedend fore Jurta juris et Statutorum hujus Keani 
Inglie erigentiam iplozum Contumaf in aliquonon obſtan. 
In Dei Nomine Amen, Cozam vobis Reverendis in Chriſto 


Pa- 
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pay bus & Dominis, Dominis Willielmonuper Bathofi # Wel- 
ef Epiſcopo\, nunc Electo Ciceſtrefi, Johanne Scozy quondam 
Ciceltrefi Epiſcopo, nuncElectoHeretozdefi, Wilone Coverdale 
quondam Erofi Epiſcopo, # Johanne Bedfozdefi Epiſcopo , De- 
renilſimein Chziſto Pzincipis et Dominenoſtre , Domine Elizabe- 
theDei gratia Ingle , Francie #Hibernie Regine Fidei Defens. 
*c. mediafi Literis ſuis Regijs Commiſſionalibus Patefi ad in- 
fcaſcripta Commiſſarijscum bac Clauſula ( videlicet) una cum 
Dominis Johanne Thetfozdefi Suffraganeo , « Johanne Bale 
Ollozefi Epiſcopo, tetiam hac Clauſula:, quatenus vos aut ad 
minus quatuo2 veſtrum #c. Necnone hac adzectione, ſupplentes 
nihilominus xc. ſpecialiter #legitime Deputaf, pars venerabili- 
um virozum Decani & Capituli Eccleſix Cathedzalis & Wetropo- 
litice Chaiſti Cantuarienſts dicit, allegat,# in hijs ſcriptisad oem 
juris effectum erinde ſequi valentem per viam Summarie Peti- 
tionisin jure p2oponit articulatim pzout ſequitur. _ 
Imprimis ( videlicet) Muod Sedes Archiepiſcopalis Eccleſie 


Cathedzalis © Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuarienſts pzedicte ; per 
obitum bone memozie Domini Reginaldi Cardinalis Poli nun- 
cupati ultimiArchiepiſcopi Cantuarienſisnuper vacare cepit, E 
aliquandiu vacavit , Paſtoziſque ſolatio caruit; Yocqz fuit « efl 
verum, publicum, notozium, manifeſtum , pariter « famoſum Et 
ponit conjunctim, diviſim ac de quolibet. 1, 
l:ecz, QUod dicta Dede Archiepiſcopali Cantuaf (ut pzemit- 


titur) dudum vacafi, ac cozpoze dicti Domini Reginaldi Pole 
Eccleſialtice tradito ſepulture , Decanus « Capitulum Eccleſie 
Cathedzalis # Wetropolitice antedicte capitulariter congregat t 
Capitulum facientes , Licentia Regia pzimitus ad id petita 4 ob- 
tenta, certumdiemac domum ſtam Capitularem Cantuarieft 
adElectionem futuri Irchiepiſcopi Cantuarieficelebzand unani- 
miter + conco2diter pzefirerunt , ac omnes &« fingulos ejuſdem 
Eccleſie Canonicos# Pzebendarios jus, voces aut interelle in ea- 
dem Electione habentes, vel habere pzetendentes ad diem #locum 
peed in hujuſmodi Elettionis Negotio p2oceſſur, & p2ocedi viſur 
egitime t perempto2ie citari fecerunt , hocque fuit « eft verum * 
publicum #c. Et ponitut ſupzxa LEG! - 
[c-11 Nuod peefati Decanus # Capitulum die t loco peefiris 
(videlicet ) pzimo die Wenſis Auguſti ultimo pzeterit capitulari- 
ter congregati , tplenum Cp_ facientes, ſervatis pzimi- 
tus per £0s de jure & dicte Eccleſie conſuetudine fervandis vnani- 
miter # conco2diter, nullo eozum contradicente -ad Electionem 
futuri Irchiepiſcopi Eccleſie memozate per viam ſeu fozmam 
comp2omilli pzocedend foze decreverunt , illamque viam ſeu foz- 
mam unanimiter aſſumpſerunt #elegerunt, Necnon fn venera- 
bilem virum Magiſtrum Nicholaunt Wotton , utriuſque Juris 
Doctozem dicte Cccleſie Cathedzalis # Wetropolitice Chailfi Cank 
Decanum, ſub certisin Pzoceſſu ejuſdem Electionis erpzeſſatis 
Legibus t Conditionibus compzomiſerunt , p2omittefi fe illumn 
acceptatut in eozum e dicte Eccleſie Archiepiſcopum , Quem di- 
ctus Compzomiſſarius ſub Legibus & -— — | 
| ure- 
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duxerit eligend # p2ovidens, Et ponit ut ſup2a. 
|rem, QuodDictus Compzomillarius Dnus Compzomilli hu- 


juſmodi in ſe acceptans, matura deliberatione apud ſe habita, 
votum ſuum in venerabilem teximium virum Magiſtrum Mat- 
theum Parker , Sacre Theologie P2ofeſſozem direrit , Jpſum- 
que inArchiepiſcopume Paſkozem Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Wetro- 
politice Chzilti Canf pzedicte ; jurta # ſecundum poteſtatem ſibi 
in ea parte conceſſlam, « Comp2omiſſionem pzedictam elegit , & 
Ecclelie memozate de eodem p2ovidebit, Et ponit ut ſupza. 
lIcem, Muod omnes © ſinguli dicte Eccleſie Canonici # Pze- 


bendarij in Domo Capitulari pzed tunc pzeſentes plenum Capi- 
tulum. conllituentes, Electionem per eundem MWagiſtrum Ni- 
cholaum Wotton Compzomillarium antedictum (ut p2emitti- 
tur) factam acceptarunt #appzobarunt,ac raf #grat habuerunt 
pariter tacceptaf, Et ponit ut lupza. 

Icem, Nuod Electiohujuſmodi'e perſona Electa die pzenotaf 


in Eccleſia Metropolitica Chzilti Cantuaf pzed, cozam Elerot 

Populo tunc in multitudine copioſa ibidem congregaf , debite 

publicaf © declarat fuerunt, Et ponit ut ſupza. 
lrem, Nuoddictus Reverendiflimus DominusElectus hujuſ- 


modi Electioni de ſet perſona ſua (ut pzemittitur) facte « cele- 

bzatead humilem Petitionem eozundem Decani t Capituli con- 

ſentijt , debitis , loco* tempoze requiſitus , ac conſenſum «& aſ- 

| — ſuos eidem p2ebuit in ſcriptis pereum lectis, Et ponit ut 
up2a 


rem, Nuod prefatus Mas Mattheus Parker , fuit* eſt vir 


povidus f Dicſretus, Literarum Sacrarum eminente ſcjentia, 
ta © mozibus meritocommendatus , liber «© delegitimo Matri- 
monio p2ocreatus, atque in etatelegitima, # in o2dine Sacerdo- 
tali conflituf, Necnon Deo devotus « Ecclefie memozate avp2i- 
me neceflarius, acdicteDomine noſtre Regine, Regnoque ſuo t 
Reipublice fidelise utilis, Et ponit utſup2a. fn | 


lrem MuodpzefatiDecanus et Capitulum hajuſmodi Electi- 


. onem et perſonam Electam pefate Serenillimie Domine noſtre 
Regine per Literas ſuas patentes _ eozum communi et Ca- 

pitulari robozatas p2o officij ſui debito jurta Dtatutum hujus 

Regni Inglie ſignificarunt « intimarunt, Et ponit ut ſupza. 
lcem, Nuod pzeſentaf pzo parte Decani * Capituli antedics 


eidem Regie ſublimitati Pzoceſſu Electionis hujuſmodi , cadem 
benignilſima Domina noſtra Regina p2o ſua Clementia Regia 
hujuſlmodi Electioni de perſona pzefati venerabilis viri Wagri 
Watthei Parker (ut p2emittitur) facte « celebzate, conſenſum * 
alſenſum ſuos Regios gratioſe adhibuit # adhibet , ilamque gra- 
tamhabet, Yocqz fuit teſt «c. Et ponit ut ſupza. | | 
[rem. Quod dicta SerenillimaDomina noltra Regina vobis 


Reverendis Patribus antedictis de aſſenſu « conſenſu ſuis voy 
js hujuſmodi Electioni(ut pzemittitur) adhibitis per Literas fu- 
as Patentes vobis inſcripf © direct non ſolum ſignificavit, verum 
 etiamearundem Literarum ſtarum Patefi ſerie vobis rogando 
man- 
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mandavit , quatenus vos Electionem p2edictam & eundem Ele- 
ctum confirmare , Jpſumque Epiſcopalibug inſignijs inſigniree 
decozare, Ceteraque peragere que veſirisin hac parte incumbunt 
Officijs Paſtozalibus jurta fozmam Statuti in ea parte editi & 
p20vilt (# Literarum Patentium hujuſmodi velitis cum favoze, 
Et ponit ut ſupza. - ; | 
[r-m, Nuod pzemiſla omnia & ſingula fuerunt , « ſunt vera, 


publica, notozia, manifeſta price * famoſa,, atque de ef ſuper 
eiſdem labozarunt , et in pzeſenti labozant publica vor et fama 
unde facta fide de jure in hac parte requiſita, ad quam faciend 
offert ſe pars dictozum Decani © Capituli pzompÞ&t# paraf p20 lo- 
co #tempoze congruist —_— » petit eadem pars p:efatam 
Electionem © perſonam Electam confirmand foze decerni, £ cum 
effectu confirmari jurta Juris « Statutozum bujus Regni In- 
glie exigentiam , Necnon « Literarum Regiaruni Commiſſio- 
nalium Patentium pzed Uobis in hac parte direcf ſeriem, Cu- 
ramq Regimen te Jdminiſtrationem Archiepatus Cantuatf eidem 
Electocommitti, Jpſumg; in realem, actualem # cozpozalem 
olleſſionem dicti Irchiepiſcopatus Cantuaf Juriumque , 
ono2um, —_— p2eeminefi & pertinefi ſuozum univerſo- 
2um inducend t intronizand fo2e decerni, ulteriuſque fieri « ſfa- 
tui in pzemiſlis ad ea concernefi, quibuſcunque quod juris fue- 
rit « rationis, ſupplendo deftctus quoſcunque in hac parte in- 
terveniefi jurtafacultatem vobisconceſſam, Que p2oponit « fieri 
petit pars iſta pzoponens conjunctim t# diviſim non arctans ſe ay 
omnia & ſingula pzemillap2oband, nec ad onus ſuperflue pzobati- 
onis de quo p2oteſtatur , ſed quatenus p:obaverit in p:emiſſis , 
eatenus obtineat in reees Juris Beneficio « dicte Domine noſtre 
Regine gratia ſpeciali in omnibus , Jn omnibus ſemper ſalvis 
ve _ Officium Domini Judices anteoicf humiliter implo- 
rand, | KISS | 
Excellerciſſimz , Dtrenillime invictiſſime in Chzilto P2in- 
cipi £ Domine noſtre Domine Elizabethe Deigratia Anglie, Fran- 
cif #Dibernie Regine Fidei Defens ec. veſtri humiles #devoti ſub- 
diti Nicholaus Wotton utriuſque Juris Docto2, Decanus Ec- 
cleſie Cathedzalis # Metropolitice Chaſti Cantuariefi, # ejuſdem 
Eccleſie Capitulum omnimodas obediefi, fidvem * ſubjectionem, 
gratiam perpetuame felicitatem in eo, per quem RKegesregnant , 
E P2incipes dominantur, Ad veſtre Sereniflime RegieMajeſtatis 
Notitiam deducimus & deduci volumus per p2eſentes, Quod va- 
cante nuper Dede Archiepiſcopali Cantuariefi p2ed per obitum 
bone memozie Reverendiſſimi in Cheiſts Patris # Domini, Do- 
mini Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis , ultimi #immediati Irchieyze- 
(ulis + Paſtozisejuſdem, Nos Decanus #4 Capitulum antedicf 
habita pzius Licentia veſtre Ercellentillime Majeſfatis, ne- eadem 
Eccleſia Cathedzalist ncommoda perſuam diutinam vacatio= 


nem gravia pateretur Jncommonda ad Electionem futuri Irchi- 
epiſcopi « Paſtozis ejuldem p2ocedere volentes, Uiceſimo ſecun- 
do die Menſis Julij ultim! pzeterif , in Domo noſtra Capitulari 
Eccleſie memozate capitulariter congregati, # Cavitulum oo 

11 
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dem facientes diem MWartis ( videlicet ) pzimum diem xfitis 
MWenſis Juguſti , ac hor nonam &# decimam ante meridiem ejuf- 
dem Diei , ac Domum Capitularem p2cd cum Continuacge « 
P2020gationedierd & hofer tunc ſequefi © locozum (M opozteat ) 
in ea parte faciend, Nobiſmetipis tunc ibidem pntfibus, « alijs 
ejuſdem Eccleſie Canonicis # Pzebendarijs abſentibus jus, voceg 
aut intereſſe in Electione futuxi Archiepiſcopi Eccleſie memozate 
habentibus ; ſeu habere pzetendentibus adElectionem futuri Jr- 
chiepiſcopi « Paſtozis pzefate Eccliſie ( Divina favente Clemen- 
tia) celebzand pzo termino#lococompetefi pzefirimus # aſſigna- 
vimus, Ad quos quidem diem , hof &@Domum Capitularem an- 
tedick omnes & ſingulos Canonicos pzedicte Eccleſte jus, voces 
aut intereſſe in hujuſmodi Electione t Electionis Negotio baben- 
tesin ſpecie , ceteroſque 'omnes alios  ſingulos (1 qui efſent ) 
qui de jure ſeu conſuetudine in hac parte jus intereſle habere 
zetenderent in genere , ad p2ocedend & pzocedi vidend nobiſcum 
n eodetm Electionis Negotio , ac in omnibus & ſingulis Act uſ- 
que ad finalem erpeditionem ejuſdem jurta mozem antiquume 
laudabilem conſuetudinem Eccleſie pzedicte in hac parte abanti- 
quo uſitaf, & inconculle obſervat legitima & peremptozie citan- 
Dos , Eevocandos, & monendos foze decrevimus, * in ea parteLi- 
terasCitatozias fieri in .fozma efficaci valida® alſueta fecimus, 
Nec non poteltatem & Mandatum dilecto Nobis in Chziſto, Ni- 
- tholao SO in ea parte commiſimus cum intimatione, 
Nuod ſiue ipſi lc citati in hujuſmodi Electionis Negotio die, hof 
tloco pzedis comparuerint , five non, Nos nihilominus in eo- 
dem Negotio p2ocederemus,  p2ocedere intenderemus, ipſozum 
Citatozum abſentia ſive Contumacia in aliquo non obſtante, Nuo 
quidem ( videlicet ) pzimo die Wenſis Auguſti adveniente inter 
hozas p2ius aſſignatas , Nos Decanus & Capitulum antedicf 
(Campana ad Capitulum celebzand pzimitus pulſata) Domum 
CapitularemEccleſie Cathedzalis pzedicte ingreſſi, « Capitulum 
ibidem celebzantes in Dilecti Nobis in Chziſto, Johannis Jncent 
Notarij Pu liciac Teſtium inferius nominatozum pnfijs , Li- 
centiam veſire Sereniſſime Regie WajeſfaZ ſupzadict, Necnon 
Literas Citatozias de quibus ſupza fit mentio, una cum Certifi- 
catozio ſuper Exccutione earundem per Nicholaum Simpſon 
MWandatoziumnoſtrum antedictum cozam Nobis tunc ct ibidem 
introductas et exhibitas publice perlegi fecimus, Quarumqui- 
dem LicentieLiterarum Citatoziarum et Certificatozij Tenozes 
de verboad verbum ſequnntur, et ſunt tales. | 
Flizaberh Dfi gratiaAnalie, Francie Yibernie Regine Fidej 


Pefens etc. Dilectis Nobis in Chziſto Decano et Capitulo Eccle- 
ſie!Metropolitice Cantuaf, ſalutem. Ex parte Ueſtra Nobis c!t hu- 
militer.ſupplicatum, ut cum Eccleſia pzedicta per moztemnatu- 
ralem Reverrendiſlimi in Chziſlo patriset Domini Domini Ree 
ginaldi' Pole, Cardinalis ultim1i Archiepi ejusdem jam vacat et 
paſto2is ſit ſolatio deſftituta alium vobis eligend in Archieviſco- 
pum et paſtozem Licentiam noſtram fundafriam vobis concedere 
dignaremur , Nos Pzecibus veſttisinhac parte favozabiliter in- 
clinati ,/ Licentiam illam Uobis durimns concedend , —__— 
Quo 
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NUod talem vobis eligatis in Archiepiſcopum + Pallozem , qui 
Deo devotus , Nobiſque t Regno noſlro utilise fidelis erilfat. Jn 
Cujus Rei Teſtimonium has Literas noſtras fieri fecinius Pa- 
tentes , Teſte meipſa apud UWeſlfDecimo octavodie Julij,An- 
no Regni noſtri pzymo, Nicholaus Wotron utriuſqz JurisDo- 


cto2 , Decanus Eccleſie Cathedzalis + Wetropolitice Chzilti Canf 
t cjuſdem Eccleſie-Capitulum, Dilecto Nobis in-Chziſto Nicho- 
lao Simpſon Clerico , Salt , Cum Dedes ArchiepalisCantu-= 
af p2ed perobitum Reverendiſſimi in Chziſto Patris # Domini, 
Domini Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis ultimi Archiepiſcopi ejuſdem 
jam vacat , # Irchipzeſulis ſive Paſtozis Dolatio deſſituta eri- 
ſkit , Nos Decanus tCapitulumpzedict in Domo CapitulariCEc- 
cleſie antedicte die ſubſcrip8,, atqz ad effectum infraſcriptum 
( Licentia Kegia pzimitus habita & obtenta) Capitulariter con- 
gregati « Capitulum faciefi, ne Archiepiſcopatus pzedick ſue va- 
cationis diutius deplozaret incommoda, nobiſmetipſis pzo tunc 
zeſentibus ac omnibus _ Canonicis ejuſdem Eccleſte tunc ab- 
entibus , jus Evoces in Electione futuri Archiepiſcopi ejuſdem 
Eccleſte habentibus diem Martis ( videlicet) pzimum diempzox: 
ſequente Wenſis Juguſti , ac hof Nonam © Decimam ante me- 
ridiem ejuldem diei > Domum Capitularem pzeb cumcontinua- 
tione & p2020gatione dierum # hozarum ex tunc ſequefi (i opoz- 
teat) in ea parte fienda , ad Electionem futuri Archiepiſcopi pze- 
fate Eccleſie (Deo favente) celebzand pzo termino# loco compe- 
tefi pzefirimus4 aſſignavimus, Necnon ad diem , hot & locum 
p2ed omnes « ſingulos iplius Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Wetropoliti- 
ce Chziſti Cantuaf, Canonicos t mY tam pzelentes 
uam abſentes jus # voces in hujutmodi Electione « Electionis 
egotio habentes ad faciend , erercend &4 expediend omnia & ſin- 
gula que circa electionem hujuſmodi in ea parte neceſſaria fue- 
rint, [eu de jure aut conſuetudiue Eccleſte pzedicte, vel hujus in 
clyti Kegni nap Statuk quolibet requiſita uſque ad finalem 
ejuſdem Negot J Expeditionem incluſive per Citationem Weras 
ſive _ as in Dtallis Pzebendarum ſuarum juxta mozem 
p2teriti tempo2is , ac Statuta « laudabiles conſuetudines Ec- 
cleſie pzedicte , hactenus ab antiquoin ea parte uſitaf « obſervat 
affigendeibidem dimittend, peremptozie citandos & monendos 
foze decrevimus Juſtitia mediante. Tibi igitur corfiittimus & 
' mandamns tenoze pfitium quatus cites ſeu citari facias perem- 
m_ omnes | — pzefate Eccleſie Cathedzalis + Metropo- 
itice Chziſti Cant, Canonicos Pzebendatosin Stallis eozum in 
Chozo ejuſdem Eccleſfe Citatiofi Literis # Schedulis in ipſis 
Stallispublice affiris 6ibidem dimillis, Muos Nos etiam teno- 
re pzeſentium ſic Citamus quod compareant , #4 eozum quilibet 
compareat , cozam Nobis pzedicto =_ die Wenſis Auguſti in 
Domo Capitulari pzedicta, # inter hozas Nonam # Decimam an- 
te meridiem ejuſdem diei , cum continuatione et p2020gatione 
dierum ct hozarum er tunc ſequentium ( opozteat) in ea parte 
fiend in pzefaf Elcctionis Negotio , et in ſingulis Actis ejul- 
dem uſque ad finalemdicti Negotij Expeditionem incluſive »fi- 
end legitime pzocefſuf 4 p2ocedi vine, Ceteraque omnia ho" 
0 gula 
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gula alia factuf , ſubituf © auditut que huzjuſmodi Electionis 
Negotij natura *qualitas de ſe exigunt # requirunt , Jntiman- 
Do nibilominus Citatispzedictis omnibus tſingulis harum ſerie, 
quod ſive ipſi juxta effectum Citationis hmsi die , hozis « loco 
p2edictis nobiſrum comparuerint five non , Nos tamen eiſdem 
die hof + loco in dick Electionis Negotio uſque ad finalemexrpedj- 
tionemejuſdem incluſive pzocedemus, p2out de juree+ conſuety- 
dine fuerit pzocedend, eozum ſic Citatozum abſentijs ſive Conty- 
macijs in aliquonon obſtafi, Et quid in pzemiſlis feceritis Qog 
dictis die, hot + loco debite certificare cures una cum peſentibus, 
Daf in Domo noſtra Capitulari viceſimo ſecunoo die Menſis 
Julij, Inno Domini Milleſimo Quingenteſtmo Quinquageſi: 
mo-nono. Venerabilibu« & eximijs viris Magiltris Nicholao 
Uotton , weretque uris Doctozi Decano Eccleſie Cathedzalis 
EMetropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefi « ejuſdem Eccleſte Capitulo, 
velter humilis edevotus Nicholaus Simpſon Clericus velter ad 
infraſcripta Wandatarius rite ElegitimeDeputatus, omnimo- 
das Reverefi © obediefi cumobſequiz erhibitione tan? viris debit , 
Mandatum veſtrum Reverendum pzeſentibusanner: viceſimo ſe- 
cundo iedpentls 31 ultimi pzeteriti humilfrecepierequens,cu- 
jusaut 02 ict Ganbatin viceſimoſecundo dieJulij :per affiri- 
[1 


{ | *Þ 

onem Dicti veſtri Mandatiin Stallo veſfripzefatiDomini Decani 
infra Chozum ejuld Eccleſte Cathedzalis # Wetropolitice, atque 
per aftirionem Citationum Schedularum in ſingulis Stallig 
Canonicozum e Pzebendariozum dicte Eccleſie jurta vim , foz- 
mam teffectum Wandati veſtri Cltatooly hujuſmodi publice affi- 
rarum « ibidem dimiflarum, omnes t lingulos Canonicos Pe- 
bendas in dicta Eccleſia obtinentes, in Electione futuri Archie: 

iſcopi ejuſdem Eccleſie jus , voces tintereſſehabentes , aut ha- 

ere pzetendentes peremptozie Citari fect, Quod compareat & eo- 
rum quilibet compareret cozam vobis die hof + loco in Mandato 
veſtro Keverendo pzedicto ſpecificaf - una cum continuatione « 

2029gatione dierum t hozarum (i opozteat ) ex tunc ſequeſi vo- 
Fitch tunc Eibideminhmsoi Electione # Electionis Ncgotio jur- 
ta juris exigentiam, #dicte Eccleſte Cathedzalis Conſuetudines 

20celſuk , E p2ocedi viſut , uſqzad finalem expeditionem ejuſdem 
incluſive , Ulterinſq; factuf in ea parte , quod tenoz « effectug di- 
cti veſtri Wandati de ſe exigunt # requirunt , Jntimando inſuper 
# intimari feci 2iſdem fic citatis, Quod ſive ipſidictis die bozig e 
loco vobiſcum comparuerint ſive non, vos nihilominus eiſdem 
die hozis t loco cum continuatione & p2020gatigne diera © hozari 
hmsi ex tunc ſequefi, jurtq juris erigentiam # peeteriti tempozis 
obſervantiam in hmsi Electionis Negotio pzocedere intendix ip- 
ſozum Citatozum contumacia abſentiaque ſive negligentia in a- 
liquo non obſtafi , Et ſic Wandatum veltrum pzedictumin fozma 
mihi demandata debite exequi feci# cauſavi , Nomina vero & co- 
gnomina p2edictozum Canonicozum ( ut pzemittitur ) Citato- 
rum inferius deſcribuntur , Jn. Cujus Rei Teſfimonium, Sj- 
gillum venerabilis viri Officialis Domini Archidiaconi Cauf 
pntibns apponi pzocuravi, Et Nos officialis antedictus ad ſpia- 
lem rogatum dicti Certificanf Sigillum nolſtrum hujuſmodi pze- 


en- 
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fentibus appoſuimus , Daf quoad Digilli appenſionem pzimo die 
Menſts Auguſti Anno Domini , - __—— NQuingenteſimo 
Quinquageſimo Nono Wt Johes ills, Pf Arthurus Sent- 
leger, WfHugo Turnebul » Pf Richardus Fawcet, MX Kadul- 
phus Jackſon , MfRobertius Collins, Wf Johes Knight , Wf 
Willielmus Darrell, Wf Thomas Wood, Af Nicholaus Har- 
peſfeld, Mf Johes Butler , Q111bus omnibus ſingulis pzemiſ- 


ſis ſic geſtis expeditis, omnibuſque «& ſingulis pzed Eccleſie Ca- 
nonic1s jus t voces in hmsi Electione t Electionis Negotio haben- 
tibus, ſeu habere pzetendefilegitime «+ peremptozie ad eoſdemdi- 
em hof tlocum citatis ad tozas dfe Domus Capitularis pitblice 
pzeconizatis comparentibus perſonaliter una nobiſcum dick De- 
cano, MWagris Johe Wills, Arthuro Sentleger , williclmo 
Darrell # Johanne Butler pzefate Eccleſie CatHis « Wetropoliti- 
ce Chziſti Cantuaf Canonicis #Pzebendarijs Nos Decanus & Ca- 
itulum antedict ſic capitulariter congregaf pzenominatum Jo- 
nnem Jncent Notarium publicum in Ictozum ſcribam Ele- 
ctionisp2edick aſſumpſimus,NecnonMagiſtrumJohem Irmerar 
Clericum , # GilbertumYide Gefi in Teltes ejuſdem Electionis 
Negotij t agendozumin eodem perſonaliter tnnc pzeſentes elegi- 
mus, & eos rogavimus nobiſcum ibidem remanere, Et mox nos 
Nicholaus Wotton Decanus antedicf de conſenſu dictozum Ca- 
nonicoum & Pzebendariozum ped tunc pnkiumin hmsi Electio- 
nis Negotio pocedentes omnes t ſingulos alios Canonicos &« Pze- 
bendarios adeoſdem diem, hof #locum Citatos publice alta vo 
ce, ut ſup2za pzeconizatos dil erpectatos , # nullo modo compa- 
rentes pzonunciavimus Contumaces, & in penam Contumacia- 
rum ſuarum hujulmodi ad ulterioza in dicto Electionis Negotio 
20cedend foze decrevimus, eozum abſentiaſivecontumacia in a- 
liquo non obſkante in ſcriptisper nos ſub hmsi verbozum tenoze 
leck. In Dei Nomine Amen. Nos Nicholaus Wotton utriuſque 
Juris Doctoz , Decanus Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Metropolitice 
Chziſti Cantuariefide unanit aſlenſu «+ conſenſu Capituli ejuſ- 
dem Eccleſie omnes#ſingulos Canonicos « Pzebendarios Eccle- 
ſie memozate adhosdieme locum ad p2ocedend in Negotio Ele- 
ctionisfuturi Archiepiſcopi £ Paſtozis Eccleſie Cathedzalis p2edi- 
cte juxta mozempeeteriti tempozis in eadem Eccleſia uſitak e ob= 
ſervaf, itirhe « peremptozie citatos publice pzeconizatos diu ( vis 
delicet) inhoflocume tempus rite aſſignaf erpectatos, #nullo 
modo comparentes pzonunciamus contumaces, et in penam con- 
tumaciarum ſuarum hujuſmodi et eozum cujuſſibet dececnimus 
jus et poteſtatem pzocedend in hujuſmodi Electionis Negotio ad 
alios Canonicos comparentes, ſpectare iet pertinere, et ad ulte= 
rio2a in eodem Electionis Negotio p2ocedend foe, ipſozum Citas 
to2um £t non comparentium abſentia ſive contumacia in aliquo 
non obſtante, His exypediris, Nos Nicholaus Wotton Decanus 
antedictusde conſimilibus conſenſu; alſenſuet voluntate eozun- 
dem Cauonicoznm et Pzebendariozum tune peſentium quaſdam 
MonitionemetP2oteltationem in ſcriptis ſimul redacs et concept 


fecimus et publice legebamus;tunc et ibidem ſub hujuſmodi neſds 
5 quitur 
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WottonutriuſqJurisDt DecanusEccleſieCathedzalis «Metro- 
politice Chziſti Cantuariefi vice noſtra , ac vice # nomine omni- 
um & ſingulozum Canonicozum & Confratrum noſtrozum hic 
jam pzeſentium monemus omnes « ſingulos ſuſpenſos, ercom- 
municatos# interdictos (ſiquifozſan inter nos hic jam ſint)qui 
de jure ſeu conſuetudine , aut quavis alia occaſione , ſeu cauſg 
inpzeſcnti Electionis Negotiointerelſe non debent , Quod dehac 
Domo Capitulari ſtatim jam recedant, ac nos e alios de pzeſen- 
ti Capitulo ad quos jus t potellateseligendi pertinet , libere glj- 
gere permittant , pzoteſtando omnibus via , modo & juris fozma 
mecliozibus <efficaciozibus, quibus meliuse efficacius poſſumug 
x debemus nomine noſtro , ac vice « nomine omnium<# ſingulo- 
rum Canonicoum , Pzebendariozum & Confratrum noſtrozum 

2edick hic jam pzeſentium , Quod non eſt noſtra nec eozum vo- 
luntas tales admittere tanquam3us, voces tintereſſe in hujuſ- 
modi Electione habentes , aut p2ocedere vel eligere cum ciſdem. 
Jo volumus # volunt quod voces talium (i que poſt 
modum reperiantur ) quod abſt in hujuſmodi Electione interve- 
nifſe nulli pzeſtent aurilium » nec atterant alicui nocumentum, 
ſed pzoz\usp20non recepk enon habitis, nulliſque & invalidis pe- 
nitus t omnino habeantur & cenleantur , Canonicos veroomnes 
pzeſentes p2o plenoCapitulo Eccleſie p2edicte habendos & cenſen- 
dos foze debere p2zonunciamus « declaramus in hijs ſcriptis: 
Conſequenter verodeclaratpublice per nos Nicholaum wotton 


antedictum Decanum Capitulo, (Nuia p2opter diverſas#c.)er- 
poſitiſque per nostribus modis Electionis cunctiſq; Canonicis 
tunc p2eſentibus publice percontatis ſecundum quem modumſi- 
-ve quam viam illarum trium in dicto Capitulo, (Quia pzopter 
diverſas ec.) compzehenſarumin hujuſmodi Electionis Negotio 
p2ocedere voluerintnosDecanus + Capitulum antedict de # ſu- 
= fozma Electionis hujuſmodi , ac per quam viam ſive fozmam 

uerit nobis pzocedend adElectionem futuri Archiepiſcopi Eccle- 
ſie Cathedzalis+Metropolitice Chziſti Cantuarienſts p2ed diligen- 
ter tractavimus , «© tandem nobis Decano & Canonicis antedick 
(utpzefertur) tunc ibidem pzeſentibus « Capitulum in ea parte 
faciefi viſum eſt eplacuit nobis Decano ac omnibus ſingulis ſu- 

zadictis nullonoſirum diſcrepanteſeu contradicente , per viam 

eu fozmam COMpRommet in hujuſmodi Electionis negotio p20- 
cedere , ac tunc Eibidem in venerabilem virum MWagiltrum Ni- 
cholaum Wotton Decanum antedictum ſub certiserpzeſſatis Le- 
gibus # Conditionibus , Jta quod dictus Compzomiſflariuspziuſ- 
quam eDomo Capitulari pzcdict recederet, 4 antequam Capi- 
tulum hujuſmodi ſolveretur , unym virum idoneum in Archie: 
piſcopum # Paſtozem Eccleſie memozate eligeret compzomiſſi- 
mus,P2omittentes nos bona fide illumacceptatuf in noſtrum edi- 
cte Eccleſie Avchiepiſcopumquemipſe Compzomiſſarius ſub mo- 
dot fozma pzenotatis durerit eligend & p2ovidend, Hijz{que in 


hunc modum diſpolitis , pzefatus Wagiſter Nicholaus amtotton 
Compzomilſlariusantedictus, onus Compzomiſſi hujuſmodi in 


ſe 
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ſe acceptanz , vota ſua in venerabilem virum Magiltrum Mat- 
theum Parker , Sacre Theologie Pzofellozem jurxta « ſecundum 
poteſfatem ſibi in hac parte factam # conceſſam ac Compzomiſſio- 
nem p2cdictam dircxit, Jpſumque inArchiepiſcopum et Paſtozem 
ejuſdem Eccleſle clegit, t Ecclefie pzcdicte de eodem p2ovidebat , 
p2out in Schedula tenozem « fozmam compzomilli Electionis et 
 Pooviſionis peed continefi per eundem Magiſtrum Aicholaum 

Wotton publiceleck (Cujuis teno2 de verbo in verbum ſequitur 
dilucidins continetur), 3» 1c: Nomine Amen. Cum vacante 


nuper SedeArchiepiſcopali Cantuaf per obitum bone memozie 
Keverendiſſimi in Chziſto Patris Domini Reginaldi Pole Cardi- 
nalis, ultimi Archiepiſcopi # aſtozis ejuſdem vocatis, # legi- 
time pzemonitis ad Electionem futuri Archipeeſulis dicte See 
dis omnibus & ſingulis , qui de jure vel conſuetudinedicte Eccle- 
fic adElectionem ujuſmodi fuerint evocandi, ac omnibus, qui 
vebucrint aut potuerint hujuſmodi Electionis negotio commode 
intereſſe, in Domo Capitulari antefate Eccleſie, Termino ad di- 
ctamElectionemcelebzand pzcfiro eaſſignatopeeſentibug # os 
tulariter congregatis,.placuerit Decano nrrnmrny = * ſingulis 
ejuſdem Eccleſie Capituli, nemine contradicente vel diſcrepan- 
te , per viam ſeu fozmam Comp2omilli de kuturo Sedis pzedich 
Archiepiſcopop2ovidere , ac mihi Micholao Wotton Eccleſie Ca- 
thedzalis eMetropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefipzedicte Decano, jus 
t vocem in hujulmodi Electionis negotio haventi Compzomilſa- 
rio inhac parte ſpecialiter « legitime Electo , plenam e& liberam 
dedcrint @ conceſſerint- poteſtatem , authozitatem + Wandatum 
ſpeciale dieiſtoanteqnam ab hac Domo Capitulari recederem, ac 
recederent# Capitulo durante perſonam habilem & idoneam in 
Archiepiſcopum & Paſtozem dicte Eccleſlie cgenNe eidem p2ovi- 
dendi,p2out er tenoze dictiComp2omilli manifeſteliquet e-apparet, 
Ego Nicholaus Wotton Decanus antedictus, onus Compzomiſ- 
ſi bujuſmodi acceptans in venerabilem virum Wagiſtrum Wat- 
theum Parker , Sacre Theologie P2ofellozem , vota mea diriz 
gens, virum utique pzovidume diſcretum, Literarum ſcientia, 
vita+mozibus meris commendatum, liberume delegitimo ma- 
trimonio p2ocreatum , atque in etate legitima © ozdine Dacet- 
dotali conſtitutum in Spiritualibus+ Tempozalibus plurimum 
circumſpectum;ſcientem, volentem + valentem, Jura © Liber- 
tates dicte Ecclefie tueri # defendere , vice met, viceque loco & 
nomine totius Capituli ejuſdem Eccleſie pzedictum venerabilem 
virum Wagiſtrum Wattheum Parker , pzemiſſozum meritozum 
ſuozum intuitu in Irchiepiſcopum t Pallozem ejuſdem Ecclefle 
Cathedzalis « Metropolitice Chziſti Cantuarienſls, infra tempus 
mihi adhoc datum & aſſignatum eligo in communi ,  eidern Ec- 
cleſie pzovidcode eodem in hijs ſcriptis , 1Deinde nos Decanust 


Capitulum antedict pzefatamElectionem &perſonam Electam, 
utpote ritefactam ecelebzatam obvizs ulnis amplexantes aceam 
ratam , aratam & firmamhabentes eundem —_ Matthe- 
um Pa:ker , Electumin Archiepiſcopum e Paſtozem pzefate Ec- 
clefie , quatenus in Nobis fuit aut elk, acceptavimus & Electio= 
nem hnjuſmodi appzobavimus. Co:lequenrer vero nos Decttz 
[' nus 
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uus © Capitulum antedict, pzefato Magiſlro GuilielmoDarre, 
poteſtatem dedimuseconceſſiimus Electionem nfam hujuſmodi 
& perſonam Electam , Clero t populo palam publicans, decla- 
rand + manifeſtandpzout mois eft, atque in ſimilibug de uſu 
laudabili fieriaſſolet , Poſtremo vero nos Decanuse# Capitulum 


antedicf; Domum nofiram Capitularem antedick egredienteg , 
E Chozum Eccleſie memozate intrantes, Bymnum, Te Deun 
laudawus , in Strmone Anglico per Miniſtros Chozi ſolemni: 
ter decantari fecimus, Quo peracto pzefatus Wagifter Tiltj- 
tus Darrell jurts poteſtatem ibi elargitam Miniſtris cjuſdem 
Eccleſieac Plebi tunc coadunite Electionem noftram hujuſmodi 

tperſonam Electam verbo tenus publicavit, denunciavit ac de- 


claravit. (12 omnia Elingula,Nos Decanus et Capitulum ante» 


dick, pzoOfficij noffri debik veſtre Serenifſime Wajeftati ſub ſe- 
riein hoc pzoceſſu inſerta, duximus ſignificand, Eidem Majeſta- 
ti veſtrehumiliter & obnixe ſupplicantes, quatennsElectioni n0- 
fire hujuſmodi ſic (ut pzemittitur ) factee celebzateconfenſums 
affenſum veſtros Regios adhibere , # eandem confirmari facere 
E mandare dignetur veſtra Excellentifſima Wajeſtas, ut Deo ©- 
ptimo Maximo bonozum omnium latgitozekavente#opitulante, 
dictus, Electus & Confirmatus Nobis paeelſe valeat, utiliter , 
pariter © pzodelſe, ac nogſub eo 4 ejus regimine bono poſſumus 
P£0 in dicta Eccleſia militare. Ec nc de pzemiſſozum veritate ve- 


ſtre Clementiſſime Majeſtati abunde conſtare poſſit, Nos De: 
clam xm. Komines Comine, oc tublcrprions Pe 
ceſſum Signo, Nominet , iptione Notari 
publici ſublcripti , lignari & ſubſcribi , noſtriqne Sigilti com 
munis appenſſone jullimus # fecimus communiri, Actin Domo 
noſtra Capitulari pzedick , pzimo die Wenſis Auguſti, Inno 
Domini Dilleſimo Duingenteſimo Quinquageſimo non, 

Ee Ego Johannes [acevr Cantuariefi Dior Publicus Supze- 


ma authozitate Regia Notarius in pzeſenti Electionis Negotio 
in Ictozum Scribam Iſſumptus «© Deputatus, Quia omnibus 
E lingulis Actisejuſdem Electionisdum fic (ut pzemittitur) ſub 
ſe , die , hof tloco pzedictis agebantur & fie- 
bant , unacum Teſtibus dequibus inpzeſenti Pzoceſſu fit men- 
tio , pzeſens iter interfui , eaque omnia © ſingula fic fie- 
ri vid1, {civi, E auDivi , _— ſumpſti, Jdeo hoc p2eſens 
publicum Electionis Decretum ſive Pzoceflum many mea p26- 
p2ia fideliter ſcriptum exinde confeci, atque in hanc publicam « 
authenticam fozmam redegi , ac nominis et cognominis meo- 
rum adjectione ſubſcripſt, necnon Signo meo folido et conſuct 
ſignavi , una cumappenſione Digilli communis dictozum Dz- 
cani et Capituli in fidem et Teſtimonium omniumet ſingulozum 
p2emiſſozuin rogatus ſpecialiter et requiſitus. | 

In Dei Noamme Amer. ptſtntis publici Jnſtrumenti ſerie, 


un ſup: Cunctis evidenter appareat et ſit notum, Nuod Juno Domini 
CUBLICNLU 
Dom.Elci 


MWilleſimo Nuingenteſimo Nuinquageſimo nono, Menſis vero 
Auguſti die ſerto, in quodam inferiozi Cenaculo infra Paneri- 
um Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſts apud Lambeth Wintofi DioTno- 
tos 
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tozic fit + ſcituaf in meiqz Notarij publici ſubicripti, ac Teſtium 
infcrius nominatozwmm rants, venerabiles e erimij viri Ma- 
gifiri 2Uillifius Darrell Clericus, Canonicus 4 Pzebendarius 
Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Metropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefi , # An- 
thonius Duſe Armiger , realiter erhibuerunt quoddam Pzocuri- 
ufi Sigillo communi # Capitulari (ut =o venliurk viro- 
rum Domino2um Decani t Capituli Eccleſie Cathedzalis « Me- 
tropolitice Chziſti Cant pzed Sigillat, eiſdem Wages um is 
9 tInthonio , ac mihi Johann Jncent Nota ico ſub- 
{cripto conjunctim & diviſlim fact , © ſe partem p20 eiſdem Decg- 
not Capitulo fecerunt , ac nomine Pzocuratozio eorundem p2e- 
ſcntarunt venerabili e eximio viro Wagiſtro Wattheo Parker , 
Dacre Theologie Pzofeſſo2i , tunc t 1bidem perfonaliter pzeſens 
ti pzoceſſumElectionis, de ipſo tejus perſona in Archiepiſcopum 
t Paſtozem Ecclefie Cathedzalis + Wetropolitice a ifti Cantug- 
ricfi p2eb , fact 4 celebzaf, in eſub tozmisoziginalibus ejuſdem, 
EundemqzMagiſtrum Wattheum Parker , inſkanter rogarunt 
* r£quiſerunt , Quatenus eidem Electioni deiplo & ejus perſona 
<ut pzemittitur ) facte 4 celebzate conſentire dignaretur, dicto 
Electo afſerente , Quodlicet ſe tanto munere indignum judica- 
ret, Tamen ne ipſe Divine voluntati reſiſtere , ac Serenilſime 
Domine notre Regine beneplacif (que ipſum licet indignum pes 
fitis Decano t Capitulo commendare dignata ell) minime obtem- 
erare videretur, Electioni hujuſmodi conſentiebat , ac conſen- 
um aſſenſum ſuos eidempzebuit in ſcripk pereum lec tenozem 
qui ſequitur de verbo in verbum ſe complectefi; ln Dei nomiz 
ne Amer, Ego Wattheus Parker , Dacre Theologie Pzofeffoz , 
in Ozdine Sacerdotali atque in etate legitima conſfitutus, ac in 
£ de legitimo Matrimonio pzocreatus m Archiepiſcopum + Pas 
{fozem Eccleſie Cathedzalis & Wetropolitice Ch21li Cantuarieff , 
rite#legitime nominatus*Electus , Ad conſentiend hujuſmodi 
Electioni de me # perſona_mea in hac parte facte « celebzate, ex 
parte # per partem venliurſ virozum Decani 4 Capituli ejuſdem 
Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Petropolitice inftanter rogatus & requiſt- 
tus , Dei OmnipotentisClementia fretus Electioni hujuſmodi 
De me # perſona mea (ſic ut pzemittitur) facte # celebzate adho- 
nozem Dei Omnipotentis Patris , Filiz , « Dpiritus Dancti 
conſentio , cidemq3 conſenſum eallen{um meos mel atque ite- 
rum rogatus# interpellatus pzebeo in hijsfcriptis , ſuper quibus 
omnibus ſingulis pzemils, tam iple Electus quam pzenomina- 
ti Magiſtri Willifius Darrell 4 Anthonius Hulfe P2ocuratozes 
antedicti , me eundem Notarium —__ ſ\ubſcriptum , fibi 
unum vel plura publicum ſeu publica, Jnſtrumenti five Jn- 
{krumenta conficere , ac Teſtes inferius nominatos Teſtimonum 
exinde perhibere inſtanter reſpectiverogarunt erequiſerunt. Acta 
fuerunt hec omnia & fingula pzemiſla, pzout ſfupzaſcribuntur 4 
recitantur, ſub Anno Domini, Wenle , die Eloco pzedictie; y2e- 
ſentibus- tune & ibidem Richardo Taverner Armigero, Johan- 
ne Baker Geft, Radulpho Jackſon & Andzea Pierſon Clericis 
Teſtibus ad p2emilla vidend, audiend, t teſfificandrogatis & ſpe- 
cialiter requiſitis. | . 
e 


L 


\ 
[ 


Depolitic- 
nes Teſti» 
um. 


Secunda 
Schedula 
contra Op- 
poſitores. 
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Er Ego Johannes Jnrenf Cantuariefi Dior publicus, Sacra 
E Sup2ema authozitate Regia Notarius , Qvia pzemilſisommni- 
bus & fingulis dum ſic ( ut p2emittitur ) ſub Inno Domini, 
Menſe , die t1oco p2edictis agebantur & ficbant , una cum p2:ng- 
minatis Teltibus piis perſonaliter interfui, caq3 omnia # tingy- 
la fic fieri vidi, ſcivi « audivi , atquein Notam ſumpſi , ide yoc 
peeſens publicum Jnflrumentum manu mea p2opzia fadeliter ſeri- 
ptum exindeconfecti, ſubſcripſi +publicavi , atque in hanc publj- 
cam © authenticam fozmam redegi , Signoque, noimine, cogno- 
mine & ſubſcriptione meis ſolif « conſuetis ſignavi , in fidem & 
Teſtimonium omnium « ſingulozum p:cmiſlozum rogatus lye- 
cialiter Erequiſitus. _- ON 95 
Super Lib-iio five Summaria petitione Dat per partem 


venerabilium virozum Dominozum Decani # Capituli 
Ecclie CatHis # Wetropoce Xþi Cantuaf. | 
Johann: s Bakr Gefi, mozam trahens in pzeſenti cum vene- 


rabili # eximio viro Wagiſtro Mattheo Parker Electo Cantuaf 
39. Annozum Etatis, 02zjundus in Parochia Sancti Clementis 
inCike No2wicilibere ut dicit Conditionis # Teſlis de « ſuper pze- 
dicto pzoductus , juratus & eraminatusdicit (ut ſequitur. ) 

Ad Primum , ſecundum, tertium , quartum, quintum, ſer- 


tume ſeptimum , refert ſe ad Pzoceſſum in hujuſmodi Cauſa 


habitum #factum. as | | 
Ad ORFavum Dicit et in vimJuramenti ſuideponit,quod idem 


Reverendiſſimus Patcr Watthens Parker , fuit & eff vir pzovi- 
dus, ac Sacrarum- Literarum ſcientia, vita # mozibus com- 
mendatus , ac homoliber , # ex legitimo Watrimonio p2ocrea- 
tus, atque in etate tegitima, #in O2zdine Dacerdotali conſfitu- 
tus, & dicte Domine noſtre Regine fidelis ſubditus, reddendo 
Cauſam ſcientie ſue in _ parte dicit , Quod eff Frater vatu- 
ralis "" Domini Electi, ſuntque ex unis parentibus p2ocreati 
E genit1. 

Ad Nonum, decimum tundecimum, refert ſe ad Pzoceſſum 


bujuſmodi. 
Ad Ultimaum Dicit , quod p2edepoſita per eum [ſunt vera ec, 


Willielmus Tolwyn Jrtium Magiſter , ac Recto2 Eccleſie 


DSanctiAntonini in Civitate Lond 70. IAnnozum etatis , ut dicit 
libere Conditionis etc. Teſtisetc., | 

Ad Primum , ſecundum, tertium , quartum, quintum , ſex- 
tum ct ſeptimum , refert ſe ad pzoceſſumbhmsi 

Ad Ottavum , Dicit et deponit contenta in hmsi Articulo eſſe 


vera , de ejus certa ſcientia, quia dicit quodbene eum novit per 
hos yer Annos , acper idem tempus, ſecum admodum fa- 
miliaris fuit , et in pfitieſt, et etiamdicit , quod novit ejus Ma- 
trem. £5 
Ad Nonnum , decimum,undecimum et duodecimum refert ec. 
In Dei Nomine Amen. Nos UWillithus quondam Bathofi et 


wWellefi Epiſcomns , nunc Electus Ciceſtrefi , Johannes Scozy, 


quondam Ciceſtrefi Epiſcopus , nunc Herefozdea Electus, _” 
_ 
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Coverdale quondam Erofi Epiſcopus , # Johannes Bedfo2defi E- 
piſcopus. Dereniſſime in Chzilto Pzincipis # Domine notre , 
Domine Pc Dei gratia Anglie , Francie #Yibernie Regi- 
ne,Fidei Defens #c. mediafi Literis ſuis Regijs-Commilſſionali- 
bus Patefiad infraſcripta Commillarij cum hac Clauſula (vide- 
licet) una cum Dominis Jahanne Thetfozdefi Duffraganeo, 4 
Johanne Bale Oflerefi Epiſcopo, # etiamhac Clauſula,quatenus 
v02 aut adminus quatuo2 veſirum tc. necnon & hac adjectione , 
ſupplentes nihilominus ec.ſpeciari « legitimedeputatiin negotio 
Confirmationis Electionis de perſona venerabilis 4 eximiz viri 
Magfi Watthei Parker, Dacre Theologie Pzofeſſozis, in Archie- 
piſcopum Cantuariefi Electi, facte 4 celebzaterite  legitime p20- 
cedentes omnes & ſingulos oppolitozes, qui contra dictam Electi- 
onem ſeu fozmam ejuſdem, aut perſonam Electam dicere, erci- 

ere vel opponere voluerint ad ng cozam Nobis iſfis die 
hjis t loco (ſiſua putaverint interelle) contra dictamElectionem 

02mam ejuſdem aut perſonam Electam in debita juris fozma 
Dictuf, exceptuf ep2opoſituf legitime + peremptozie Citaf ſepius 
publice pzeconizatos, diug © ſufficienter.erpectatos, #nullo modo 
comparentes , nec contra dictam Electtouemn fozmam ejuſdent 
aut perſonam Electam, aliquiddicentes, excipientes vel opponen- 
tes, ad peticoerfi Pzoctiris Decani # Capituli Cantuarieft ,'p2z0- 
nunciamus Contumaces, & in penam Contumaciarum ſuarum 
humsi decernimus p2ocedend foze, adpzolationem Snie ſive De- 
creti finalis in hac cauſa ferendi ipſozum ſic Citatozum, Enon 
comparentium contumaf in aliquo non obſtafi. 


I 


this Kealm,and of all other Per Þigbneſs's Deminions and Countries, as well in 


Patthew Parksr elected Archdiſþop of Caitetbury, d6 utterly teftifie and declare Juramen- 
'n mp conſeience , that the Queens Pighneſs is the only ſupzeme Gobernour of tum de ag- 


noſcendo 


Spiritnal as Eccleſtaſtical things v2 cauſes as tempozal,s dbat no Foz1elgn Pzince, ſupremam 
Perſon, Yzelate,State,oz Po'-i1ate,hath oz ougbt to babe any Juriſdiction,power, poceſtatem. 


And herefoze I do utterly renounce and ſozſake all Forreign Juriſdictions, Powers, 
Superſdgities, and Autdozities, and do pzomiſe, that from bencefozth J ſball bear 
faith and fwwe-Allegiance to the Queens Pighreſs, Per ÞPeirs and lawfull SucceC- 
ſours and to my potwer (ball aſſiſt and defend all Juriſdictions, Pzibiledges, Pzeemf- 
nences, and Autborities granted or belonging r8 the Qneens Vighneſs, Per Peirs 
and Succeſſors, or united and arnexed ig the Imporial Crown of ttis Kealm. So 
belp me God, and by the Contents of this 1S00k. 


In Dei re viſt pr Juditis, viſis + intellectis; ac plena- 
p 


rie © mature diſcyfſis per nos Willirffium quondam Bathofi & 
Uellefi Epum ,Munc Ciceſtrefi Electum , Johannem Scozye 
quondam Ciceſtreft Epiſcopum, nunc Electum Herefo2defi,Wilo- 
nem Coverdalequondam Exofi Epiſcopum, # Johannem Bedfoz- 
defi Epum, DSerenifſime in Chziſto Pzincipis & Domine noſtre, 
Domine Elizabethe, Dei gratia Anglie, Francie t Yibernie Regi- 
ne Fidei Defens ec. median, Literis ſuis —_ Commiſlſionali- 
busPatefi ad infraſcripta Commiſſarios cumhac clauſula (vide- 
licet ) una cum Dfiis Johanne Thetfozdefi Suffraganeo , # Jo- 
hanne Bale Oſſozefi Epiſcopo, # etiam hac Clauſula, quatenus 
vos aut ad minus quatuo2 veſtrum ec. Necnon & hac adjectione 
ſupplentes, nihilominus ec. [peciatiter t legitime —— , 

; ” 


) Dupexiczity,Þzeeminence,sz autbozity ecclefieftica! oz Spiritual within this Kealm; Regiam. 


Snia Difh- 
nitiva. 
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Mtritis# circumftantijs cujuſdam cauſe ſive negotijConfirma- 
tionis Electtonis de perſona venerabilis © eximiz viri Pagiſtri 
Matthei Parker, Sacre Theologie Pzofeſſozis , in ArcHiepum et 
Paſtozem Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Petropolitice Chaiſti Cantuari- 
efi, ptr obitum bone memozie Domini Reginaldi Pole, ultimi 
Irchiepiſcopiibidem vacafiElecti, facte © celebzate, quodcozam 
Nobis aliquandiu vertebatur,# in pzeſenti vertitur & pendet inde- 
ciſs,rimatopzimitus per nos toto © integropzocelſu cozam Nobis 
in dicto negotio habif « fac# , atq; diligenter recenſito ſervatiſq; 
per nos dt jure Statutishujus Regni ſervandis, ad noſtri Þe: 
creti finalis ſive ſententie diffinitive Confirmationis in hujuſmo- 
di negorio ferende pzolationem fic duximus p2ocedend, « p2ocedi- 
musin hunc quiſrquitur modum, 11a Per Acta, Exhibita, p2o- 
durta © pzobata cozam nobis in hujuſlmodi Confirmationis nego« 
tio comperimus, tluculenter invenimus Electionem ipſam per 
Decanum # Capitulum Eccleſie Cathedzalis & Metropolitice 
Chzifti Cantuaf pzeb, de pzefato venerabili « eximio viro Wagiſtro 
ttheo Parker Electo, hujuſmodi viro utiq; pzovido e diſcreto, 
ta emozibus meris commendato,libero t delegitimo Watrimo- 
nio p2ocreato, atque in etatelegitima # ©2dine Sacerdotali con- 
ſtitns, rite # legitimefuiſle © elle factam « celebzatam , nihilq; ei- 
dem venki viro {tro Wattheo Parker Electo, hujuſmodi de 
Eccleſlaſticis Juftitutis obviaſſeſeu obviare quo minug in Irchi- 
copum Cantuaf authozitate dicte Jlluflriſſime Domine no- 
Regine merif debeat confirmari. Idcirco Nos Willicys nu- 


per Bathofi + Wellefi Epiſcopus, nunc Cicelirefi Electus, Johan- 
nes Dcozyquondam Ciceſtrefi Cpliropus nunc Electus Herefoz- 
defi, Wilo Coverdale quondam Exdhi CTpilcopus, e Johannes Bed- 
fo2defi Epiſcopus, Commilſarij Regij antedicti attenfpzemiſs, £ 
alijs virtuf merif, ſuper quibus _— Electus Cantuariefifi- 
de digno commendatur teſtimonio, Chzifti nomine p2zimitus in- 
vocato, ac ipſum ſolum Deum orulis noſftris pzeponefi, de ecum 
Conflio Juriſperitozum , cum quibus inhac partecommunica- 
* vimus p2edictamElectionem de eodem venerabili viro, ſro 
MWattheoParker (ut pzefertur) factam « celebzatam, ſupzema 
authozitate-'dicte Serenifſime Domine noſtre Reginenobis in hac 
parte commiſſa confirmamus, ſtipplentes ex fupzema authozita- 
te Regia ex mero Pzincipis motu,ac certa ſcientia nobis delegata 
quicquidin hac Electione fuerit defectum, Tum inhijs que juxr- 
ta WPandatum Nobis creditum a Nobis factum « p:ocefſum eff, 
aut in Nobis aut aliquozum nrofum conditione, ſatu, facultate 
ad hec perficiend deeft aut deerit, Tum etiam eozum que per Sta- 
tuta hujus Kegni Inglie, aut per Leges Eccleſtaſticas inhac par- 
te requiſita ſunt vel neceſſaria, pzout tempozis ratio® eozum pe- 
ſentium neceſſitas id poſtulant per hanc nofiram ſententiamDif- 
fivam, ſive hoc noſtrum finale Decretum , quam ſive quod ad pe- 
——_ partium ita petefi fecimus © pzomulgamus in h1js 
criptis. . : s : 
Ruvom & Ceremoniarum Ordo In Conſecratione Reve- 


rendiſſimiDomini Watthei Parker . Archiepiſcopi Can: 
ta- 


\ be. " ox Zain *, 0 OE -2--— -S « . 


| 
| (1045) 
: tuariefi in Capella infra Wanerium ſuum de Lambehith _ 
| die Dominico (videlicet)Decimo ſeptimo die Menſis De- 
cembzis, Inno Domini Milleſimo Nuingenteſtmo Nuin- 
— quageſimo nono. | 
Principio, DacellunyTaptetibus ad ozientem adoznabatur, fo- 0:45 cc. 


lum vero panno rubzoiniſternebatur , Wenſa quoq; ſacris pera- moniarum 
gendis neceſſaria , Tapeto pulvinarique oznata ad ozientem ſita in Con(e- 
frat. crati one 
| Quatuor pzeterea Cathedze, quatuoz Epiſcopis quibus mu- Jo" 
}| — nusConſecrandi Archiepiſcopidelegabatur ad Auſtrum ozienta- paker. 
1 lis Sacelli partis erant poſite, 
Scamnum peeterea Tapeto, pulvinaribuſq; infkratum, Cui <- \ 
| piſcopi geuibus flexis inniterentur anteCathedzas ponebatur. 
| Pari quoque modo Cathedza Dcamnumg; Tapeto pulvinariqz 
t] oznatum Archiepiſcopo ad Bozealem ozientalis ejuſdem Sacelli 
partis plagam poſita erant. | 
| Hijs rebus ita 02dine ſuo infiructis , mane circiterquintam 
aut ſextam per occidentalem Poztam ingreditur Dacellum Ar- 
chiepiſcopus, Toga TalariCoccinea, Caputioqzindutus, quatu- 
02 p2ecedentibus tunalibus, © quatuoz comitatus Epiſcopis , qui 
ejus Conſecrationi inſervirent (videlicet) WillimoBarloe quon- 
dam Bathofi « Wellefi Epiſcopo, nunc Electo Ciceftrefi, Johan- 
ne Scozy quondam Ciceſirefi Epiſcopo, nunc Herefozdefi Electo, 
Milone Coverdale quondam Exofi Epiſcopo, © Johanne Bedfoz- 
defi Duffraganeo, Nuiomnes poſiquam ſedes ſibi paratas o2dine 
ſinguli ſuooccupaſſent, Pzeces continuo Watutine per Indzeam 
Pierſon Arcyiepiſcopi Capellanum clara vocerecitabantur, Qui- 
bus perack, Johes Scozy, de quo ups dirimus , ſuggeſtum con- 
ſcendit,atqz inde aſſumpto ſibi in Thema , Seniozes ergo qui in X 
vobis ſunt obſecro conſenio2 #c. non ineleganter concionabatur. | 
Finita Concione, egrediuntur ſimul Archiepiſcopus reliquique 


quatuo2 Epiſcopi Sacellum, ſe ad ſacram Communionem para- 
url on moza confeſtim per Bozealem Poztam, adhunc mo- 
pum velliti redeunt, Archiepiſcopus nimirum linteo ſuperpelli- 
ceo (quod vocant) induebatur Ciceſtrefi Electus Capa ſerica ad 
ſacra peragenda paratus utebatur, cui miniſtrabant, operamque 
ſuam p2ebebant, duo Archiepi Capellani (viz. ) Nicholaus Bul- 
1linghamLincolfi, « Edmundus Gelt Cantuaf reſpective Irchi- 

diaconi, Capis ſericisſimiliter veltiti, Herefozdefi Electus eBed- 

| - fozdefi Suffraganeus linteis ſuperpelliceis induebancur, 

1] — Milo veroCoverdallus, non niſt Toga Lanea Talari uteba- 


——_— 
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. tur. * G8 ſo 
| ' Arquehuncinmodumveſſitieinliructi ad Coionem celebzans 
! perrexerunt, Irchiepiſcopo genibas flexis ad infiri Sacelli gra- 
ente. 
— tandem Evangelio, Herefozdefi Electus , Bedfo2defi 


neus,* Milo Coverdake (de quibus ſupza) Archiepiſco- 
—_— Cif on ElectoapudMenſam in Cathedza ſedente , 


h js verbis adduxerunt, Beverende in Deo Pater, hunc virum = 
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um pariter atque voctum , Tibi offerimns atque pzeſentamus; 
ut Archiepiſcopusconſecretur 3 poſtquam hec diriſet, pzofereba- 
tur illico Kegium Diploma five Wandatum p2o Conſecratione 
Irchiepiſcop1, Quo per D. Thomam Yale LegumDoctozem per- 
lecto Dacramentum de RegioP2imatu, ſive ſupzema ejus autho- 
ritatetuenda , jurta Dtatuta pzimo Anno Regni Sereniſſime 
Regine noſtre Elizabethe edita © nga ab eodem Archiepi- 
ſcopo exigebatur,quod cum ille folemniter tactis cozpozaliter ta- 
cris Evangelijs nn verbis pzeltitillet , Ciceſtrefi Electus po- 
pulum ad Ozationem yoztatus , ad Litanias decantandas Chozo 
rofidente ſe accinxit, Quibus finitis, poſt Queſtiones aliquot Jr- 
chiepiſcopo per Ciceſlrefi Electum p2opoſitas ,-+ poſt Dzationes # 
Sutfragia quedam jurta fozmam LibziauthozitateParliamenti 
editi , apudDeum hapita, Ciceſirfi, HerefozdeffSuffraganeus , 
Bedfo2defi,t Milo Coverdallus manibusArchiepiſcopo impoſitis, 
direrunt Anglice (videlicet) Take the Holy Ghoſt,and remember that 
thou ſtir up the Grace of God, which is in thee by Impcſition of hands, 
for God hath not given us the ſpirit of Fear , but of power , and love, 
and ſoberneſs, Yijs Dictis, Biblia ſacra illi in manibus tradide- 
runt, hujuſmod1 apud eum verba habentes , Give heed unto thy 
reading, exhortation, and doctrine, think upon theſe things, contained 
in this Book, be diligent in them, that the increaſe comiog thereby,may 
be manifeſt unto all mens take heed unto thy ſelf, and unto thy teach- 
ing, and be diligent in doing them , for by doing this, thou ſhale ſave 
thy ſelf, and them that hear thee; through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Poſt» 
quam hec dixilſent, ad reliqua Communionisſolennia pergit Ci- 
ceſtrefi, nullum Archiepiſcopo tradens paſtozale Baculum, cum 
quo communicabant Archiepiſcopus t illi Epi ſupza nominati , 
cumalijs etiam nonnullis, | 
Finiree tandem peractiſque ſacris, egreditur per Bozralem ©- 


rientalis Sacelli partis Poztam Archiepiſcopus,quatuoz illis co- 
mitatus Epiſcopis qui eum conſecraverant, « confeſtimeiſdem 
= ſtipatus Cpuiroms per eandem revertitur Poztam,albo Epi- 
{copaliluperpelliceo , Crimeraq; (ut vocant)er nigro ſerico indu- 
tus circa collum vero collare quoddam ex p2eciocils pellibus ſa- 
bellinis (vulgo $ables vocant) conſutum geſtabat , pari quoque 
modo Ciceſtrefi « Herefozdefiſuis Epiſcapalibusamictibus,ſuper- 

elliceo # Crimera uterque inducbatuc, Coverdallus vero # Bed- 
Forde Suffraganeus Togis ſolummodo Talaribus utebantur ; 
pergens deinde occidentalem Poztam verſus Archiepiſcopus Tho- 
me Doyle Jconimo, Joanni Baker Theſanurario, « Johi March 
Comput rotulario, ſingulis ſingulos Ilbos dedit Baculos, Hoc 
(ſciket) modo cos muneribus e ofticijs ſuis oznans. 

tH1js itaque hunc ad modum o02dine ſuo (ut jam ante dictum 
eſt) peracf per occidentalemPoztam Sacellum egreditur Archi- 
epiſcopus Generoſiozibus quibuſq; ſanguine « ejus familia eum 
pzecedefi, reliquis veroei a tergo ſequentibus, | 
Aqa gtllaque bec /erant omnia & ſingula in pfitia Reverendo- 

rum in Chziſto Patrum , Edmundi G2indall Londofi Epiſcopi 
flecti, Richardi Cockes Eliefi electi, Edwini Sandes Wigozf 
electi, Anthonij Yule Armigeri Pzincipalis, # Pzimarij Vegi- 

rarij 


wa 
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ltrarij dicti Archiepilcopi, Thome Irgall Armigeri , Regiſtrariz 
Curie Pzerogative Cantuaf, Chome Uillet © Johannis Jncent 
Notariozum Publicozum,  aliozum nonnullozum. 
' Willie\mus Barlowe Epiſcopus Ciceſfrefi, Johannes Scozy Mandatum 


Epiſcopus Herefozdefi, Wilo Coverdale nuper Erofi Epiſcopus,# 2irectvn 
Johannes Epiſcopus Suffraganeus Bedfozdefi, Jllu triſtime _ 
Chziſto Pzincipis # Dfie noſtre Domine Elizabethe, Dei gratia «; aq i«- 
Inalie,Francie #Pibernie Regine, FideiDefens tc. ad infraſcri- cronizand; 
pta medianf Literis Commilſſionalibus Patefi dicte Jlluſtrifſi- Dom. ac- 
me Domine noſtre Regine Nobis in hac parte direcf, Commiſſariz chicpun. 
inter alios, cum bac Clauſula, Nuatenus vos aut ad minusqua- 

tuo2 vfum ec. tetiam cum hac adjeffione ſupplentes, nihilomi- 

nus ec. ſpecialiter elegitime deputati # conſtituti, venerabili viro 
Magiſtro Edmundo Geſt Frchino Cantuaf, ſalutem in Domino 
ſempiternam. Q vm vacante nuper Sede Irchiepali Cantuaf 


per moztem naturalem Domini Reginaldi Pole Cardinalis ulti- 
mi, # immediati Archiepiſcopi ejuſdem, Decanus & Capitulum 
Eccleſte Cathedzalis #« Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuarienſls ( Li- 
centia Regia pzimitus im ea parte petita+ obtenta) Keverendiſſi- 
mum in Chziſto Patrem Dominum Wattheum Parker, ſacre 
Theologie Pzofellozemin eozume dicte Eccleſie CathedzalisEpi- 
ſcopum # Paſtozem elegerint, 4 Eccleſte Cathedzali pzed pzovide- 
rint de eodem, Quam quidem-Electionem & Perſonam ſic Ele- 
ctain, (ſervatis de Jure & Dtatutis hujus inclyti Kegni Anglie 
in ea parte ſervandis) Nos authozitate Literarum Commilſiona- 
lium Patefi victe RETEne Domine noſtre Kegine Nobis (ut 
p2emittitur) direct rite * lcgitime confirmavimus, eidemque Cu- 
ram, Regimen # Admiaiſtrationem dicti ArcHhiepatus Cantuari- 
eficommiſimus, Nec non munusConſecrationis eidem, (Adhibi- 
tisderitu # moze Eccleſie Inglicane Suffragijs © Jnſignijs ad- 
bibendis) impendimus jurta Statuta hujus inclyti Regni An- 
glie in bac parte pie © ſancte edita * ſancita , Jpſumque Revet- 
mum Patrem ſic confirmatum econlecratum in realem, attua= 
lem © cozpozale poſſeſſions dicti Archiepatus Cantuaf, Juriumgz 
t pertinefiſuo2i univerſozainducend,inveſtend inflallande intro- 
nizand foze decrevimus « mandavimus, Tibi igitur harum ſerie 
Juris 02dine id exigente firmiter pzecipendo' mandamnyvs, quate- 
nus p:efatum Reverendiſſimum Patrem ſeit Pzocurem ſuum le- 
gitimum (ejus noinine)in realem, actualem # cozpozalem polleſ- 
ſtonem dicti Archiepatus Cantuarienſis, Juriumque, Honozum; 
oc py pertinefi ſuozum univerſoza inducas inveſtias in- 
ſtalles © intronizes, ſeu ſic induc1, inveſtiri, inſtallari « introni- 
3ari facias cum effectu, Cathedzamqz ſive Sedem Irchiepiſcopa- 
lem in eadem Eccleſia ei (uti mozis eſt) afſignes # eumin eadem 
Cathedza five Sede Archiepiſcopali imponas cum omni honoze de- 
bif, Idhibif de moze adhibendis, aut ita fieri ©imponi cures pzout 
decet, Jn cujus Rei Teſtimonium, Sigillum officialitatis Alme 
Curie Cantuarienſls pzeſentibus appon1 fecimus et pzocuravimus; 
Dat Londini ultimodie Penſis Decembzis, Znno Domini MWil- 
leſimo Nuingenteſimo Ain nono.: wy 
. * 
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Edm10dus Geſt Archiuus Cantuaf, Adquem Jnductio, Jn- 


ſtallatio © Jntronizatio omnium & ſingulozum Epiſcopozum 
Cantuaf P2ovincie de laudabili longevaq; « legitime pzeſcripta 
conſuetudine notozie dinoſcuntur pertinere, venerabilibus Ui- 
ris 


Salutem in Domino ſempiternam, Nuum vacantenuper Sede 
Archiepifcopali Cantuaf, per moztem naturalem Domini Regi- 
naldi Pole, ultimi IrcHiepi ibidem , Decanus # Capitulum Ec- 
cleſte Cathedzalis # Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuaf ( Licentia Re- 
gia p2imitus in ea parte petita « obtenta) Reverendifſimum in 
Chziſto Patrem Dominum MWattheum Parker , Sacre Theolo- 
gie P2oteſſozem in eozum  dicte Eccleſie Irchiepiſcopum © Paſto- 
rem elegerint, Cumq pzeterea Reverendi inChziſto Patres Dfii, 
Willimus Barloe Cicellrefi Epus , Johannes Scozye Epiſcopus 
Herefozdefi, Wilo Coverdale quondam Exofi Epiſcopus , « Jo- 
hannes Epilrogus Suffraganeus Dedtozdef, authozitate Litera- 
rum Commiſſionatium Patefi Jlultrillime in Chzifto Pzincipis 
t#Dominenoſtre Domine Elizabethe Dei gratia Inglie , Francie 
tYibernie Regine, Fidei Defens ec. eis in hac parte direct ſuffici- 
enter+ legitime fulciti, Electionem p2edcarh de Þſona pzefati Re- 
verendillimi Patris (ut pzemittitur) factam ecelebzatam, & per- 
ſonam ſic electam (ſervatisde Jure © Dtatutis hujus inclyti ge- 
gni Inglie in bac parte ſervandis) coufirmaverint, eidemque Ke- 
verendiſfimoin Chziſto Patri, Curam, Regimen # Adminiſtrati- 
onem dicti Irchiepatus Cantuaf commilerint , Necnon Munus 
Conſecracoiseiden-Revefimo Patrt (adhibitis de ritu # moze Ec- 
cleſie Inglicane Sufiragijs & Jnſignijs adhibendis) impenderint 
juxta Statuta hujus inctyti Begni Anglie in hac parte pie & ſan- 
cteedita © ſancita, Nobiſq; dederint in Wandatis, Nuatenus nos 
pzefatum Reverendiſſimum Patrem fic Confirmatum & Conſe- 
cratum ſeu Pzocureri ſuum legitimum (ejus nomine) in realem 
actualem & cozpozalempoſſeſſionemdicti Irchiepatus Cantuari- 
= fy tpertinentiumſuozum univerſozfi induceremus, 
inftallaremus & intronizaremus, p2out per eozum Literas Nobis 
inea parte factas & inſcriptas, plenius liquet « apparet , Quia 
Nosimpfitiarumquibuſdam arduis#+ urgentibus Negotijs adeo 
lumus impliciti-+ remozati,QuodErecutiont officij noftri bmsji 
vacare non valemus uti optamus, vobis igitur & veſtrum cuili- 
bet conjunctim ediviſim, dequozum circumſpectione & induſtria 
ſpecialem in Domino fiduciam obtinemus, ad inducend pxcliba- 
tum Reverendiſſimum Patrem ſeu Pzocufem ſuum legitimum 
(ejus nomine)in realem, actualem & cozpozalem poſſefſionem an- 
tedicte Eccleſie Cathedzalis # Wetropolttice Chaiſtt Cantuarien- 
ſis, Juriumqzt pertinentigſuof univerſozum, eundemq; Kevefi- 
mum Patrem ſeu ejusPY2ocurer ltifium cum plenitudine juris 
Archiepalis inilalland + intronizand, Ceteraqz omnia « ſingula 
faciend, exercend terpediend que inhac parte neceſſaria fuerint , 
{cuquomovolibet requiſita, vices noſtras committimus, « ple- 
nam ten22e R—_ concedimus poteltatem, Rogantes ut to- 
tum idquod in pzemils feceritis, aut velirum aliquisfecerit dicto 


Jn- 
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Jnductionis Negotio expedito Nobis pzoloco® tempoze congruis 
E oppoztunisdebite ſignificare velitis; ſeu ſic ſlanificet ilfe veſfrun 
qui hujuſmodi Negotium fuerit executus , Jn cujus Rei Teſti- 
monium Digillum noftrum pzeſentibus apponi fecimus. Daf 
pzimo die WPenſis Januariz Inno Domint (jurta Computatio- 
nem Ecclefte Anglicane ) Pillifio, Quingefi Quinquageſimo 


Nono. X 
Univerſis Daſce Pzocurationis Ee Wandati Literas Jnſpectu- 


ris, viſuris, audituris vel lecturis innoteſcat, © palam fit, Quod 
nos Matthens, permiſſione Divina Cantuarienſis Irchepus , to- 
tius InglieP2imas + Wetropanus Electus, confirmatus « conſe- 
cratus, Dilectos Nodis in Chziſto filios Magiſtros Edwardum 
Leades & ? Ros  Dacellanos fa- 
miliares « Domeſticos noſtros conjunctimediviſim, noſtros ve- 
roscertos ltirfios ac indubitatos Pzocuratozes, actozes, factozes, 
Negotiozumq nrozum gettozes + nuncios ſpeciales ad infraſcri- 
pta rite, vice, nominee loconoltrisobeund nominamus , o2dina- 
mus, facimus t conlfituimns per pzeſentes, damuſque & concedi- 
mus eifſdem Pzocuratozibus noſfiris conjunctim , Eeozum utri- 
que (ut pzefertur) per ſe diviſim e& infolid poteſfatem generalem + 
MWandatum ſpeciale p20 Nobis, ac vice # nomine noſtris cozam 
Dilectisnobis in Chailto filizs, Domino Decano # Capitulo, Ec- 
cleſie uoſtre Cathedzalis + Wetropolitice Chziſti Cantuaf, eozum:- 
ve in hac parte viceſgerefi quibuſcunque comparendi, & juſtas 
Cauſas abſentie noſtre cozam eis pzoponend, dicend «+ p2ofitend, 
Noſq; eo obtentu a perſonali comparitione ercuſans, ac ſuper ve- 
ritate earundem fidem de jurerequiſitam faciend, ac Nos t perſo- 
nam noſtram irrealem, actualeme cozpozalem poſſeſſionem no- 
ſtri JIrcHiepatus Cantuariefi cum omnibus & ſingulis ſuis hono- 
ribus, pzivilegijs, pzerogativis, pzeheminentijs, juribus « perti- 
nefi ſuis univerſis ſpirtakibus « tempozalibusjurta « ſecundum 
ipſius Eccleſie Cathedzalis 4 Metropolitice Chaſti Cantuaf Sta- 
tuta, Ozdinationes, # Conſuetudines (Legibus, Statutis « p20= 
viſtonibus hujus Regni Inglie impatiarumnon repugnafi) indu- 
ci, inveſtiri, inſtallari #intronizari, cum plenitudine juris Archi- 
epalis, Cathed2zamqz ſive Sedem ArcHiepalem in Chozo Eccleſte 
memozate Archiepo ibidem ab antiquo afſignari ſolif « conſuef 
Nobis quatenus videbitur erpediens aſſignari «e limitari petens, 
requirend #obtinend , Necnon realem, actualem « co2pozalem 
polſeſſionem, Juffallationem t Jntronizationem dicti Irchiepa- 
tus Cantuaritfi, vice. © nomine noſtris nanciſcens 4 adipiſcens, 
ac illas ſic nactas# adeptas ad vſum & commodum noſkrum cu- 
ſfodiende conſervand,ac per legitima Juris remedia tuend & de- 
fendend, Nuodcunque infuper Juramentum licitum & appzoba- 
tum, ac de jure Conſuetudinibus + Statutis dicte Eccleſte Ca- 
thedzalis eMetropolitice Chziſti Cantuariefi in hac parte quo- 
modolibet requiſif, Quatenus Conſuetudines,,O2dinationes et 
Statuta hujuſmodi juriDivino, ac Legibus et'Statutis hujus 
Kegni Anglienon ſint contraria vel repugnai,in animam meam 
et p20 me p2eſtand, ſubeund et jurand,Necnon Juramentum obe- 
dientie, ct quodcungz aliud Dacramentum licitum ct honeſtumn 


Df 
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de O2dinationibus et Dtatutis Eccleſie Cathedzalis et Wetrope- 
litice Chalſti Cantuariefi pzeb modopzemiſſoqualificatis, a Deca- 
noet Capitulo,Canonicitqz et ceteris Miniſtris ejuſdem Eccleſie 
Irchiepoibidem exhiberi et pzeftari ſolif ef conſuef ab eiſdem et 
cozum quolibet, ac vice et nominibus noltris recipiend et admit- 
tend, ct generaliter omnia et ſingula alia faciend, erercend et er- 
pediend, que in pzemiſlis et circa eade jure ſeu conſuetudine hac- 
tenus uſitad necefſaria fuerint, ſeuquomoket oppoztuna, etiamſi 
Mandatum de ſe magis erigant ſpecialequram tuperius eſt erpzeſ- 
ſum, pzomittimuſq; Nos ratum, gratum et firmum perpetuo 
habituf, totum et quicquiddictiPzocuratozesnoſf, ſeu eozum al- 
ter fecerint ſeu fecerit in pzemiſſis,vel aliquo premilſoza ſub hypo- 
thecaet obligatione omnium et ſingulozum bonozum noſltrozum, 
tam pzeſentium quam futurozum, et in ea parte Cautionem ex- 
vonimus per p2elentes, Jn cujus Rei Teſtimonium Sigillum 
noſtrum pfitibus apponi fecimus. Da in Panerio noltro de 
Lambehith Uintoni Dioc ſecundo die Wenſis Januarij, Inno 
Domini ſecundum Computationem Eccleſte Inglicane, Milleſi- 
— Duingenteſtmo Quinquageſimo nono, et nfe Conſecrationis 
nno p21mo. 
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O2do, in conſecrando Reverendiſſimo in Chziſto 
Mattheo Parker , Cantuarienſi | 
Sacelio ſuo apud nu ſuum de 

die Dfiico, £vij viz. di 


Rincipio . Sacellum tapetibus ad Orientem adornabatur, ſolum ve- 


rd panno rubro inſternebatur, Menſa quoque Sacris peragendis neceſ- 
faria, tapeto pulvinariqz ornata ad Orientem fita erat. 

Mouatuvz preterca Cathedrz , quatuor Epiſcopis quibus munus con- 
ſecrandi Archiepiſcopi delegabatur, ad auſtrum Orientalis Sacelli par- 
tis crant poſitZ. 

Scamnum preterea tapeto pulvinaribuſq; inftratum, cui Epiſcopi genubus flexis 
inniterentur, ante Cathedras ponebatur. 

Part quoq3 modo Cathedra, ſcamnumqztapeto pulvinariqz ornatum, Archiepiſco= 

. ad Borcalem Orientalis cjuſdem Sacelli partis plagam poſita crant. 

Yijs rebus ita ordine ſao inftructis, mane circiter quintam aut ſextam per occi- 
dentalem portam ingreditur Sacellum Arghiepiſcopus, toga talari coccinea caputio= 
que indutus, quatuor precedentibus funalibus, & quatuor comitatus Epiſcopis, qui 
ejus conſecrationi inſcrvirent (verbi gratia) Guilielmo Barlow olim Bathon. & Wel- 
ten. Epiſcopo, nunc verd ad Ciceſtren Epiſcopatum eleQo, Johanne Scory olim Ci- 
cheſtriz Epiſcopo & nunc ad Herefordenſem vocato;Milone Coverdallo olim Exotii- 
enſe Epiſcopo, & Johanne Hodgskinne Bedfordie Suffraganeo. Qui omnes poſtquam 
ſedes tibi paratas ordine finguli ſuo occupaſſent , Preces continuo matutine per An» 
dream Pierſon Archiepiſcopi Capellanum clara voce recitabantur , quibus peradis, 
Johannes Scory(de quo ſupra diximus)ſuggeſtum conſcendit atqz inde aſſumpto ſibi, 
in thema, Seniores ergo quiin vobis ſunt obſecro conſenior, &c non incleganter con- 
cionabatur. | | 

Finita concione, egrediuntur fimul Archiepiſcopus reliquiqz quatuor Epiſcopi Sas 
cellum fe ad facram communionem paraturi, neq3 mora confeltim per borealem pors 
tam Xin veſtiarum ad hunc modum veſtiti redeunt, Archiepiſcopus nimirum linteo ſu- 
' perpelliceo (quod vocant)induebatur. Ciceſtrenſis electus, capa erica ad facra pera- 

enda paratus utcbatur, Cui miniſtrabant operamq3 ſuam prebebant duo Archiepi- 
pi Capellani, Nicholaus viz. Bullingham Lincolniz Archidiaconus, & Edmundus 
Geſt Cantuarienſis quoq; Archidiaconus, capis fericis ſimiliter , veſtiti. Hereford elc- 
Qus & Bedford Suffraganeus, lintcis ſuperpellicies induebantur. 
Pilo verd Coverdallus non nifi toga lanea talari utcbatur. 
Atqz hunc in modum veſtiti &inſtrui ad communionem celebtandam perrexc- 
runt. Archiepiſcopo genubus flexis ad infimum Sacelli gradum ſedente. 

Finito tandem Evangelio, Hereforden. cleQtus, Bedfordiz Suffraganeus & Mflo 
Coverdallus (de quibus ſupra) Archiepiſcopum coram Ciceſtren, cleto apud men- 
ſam in Cathedra ſedenti hijs verbis adduxerung, Reverende in Deo Pater, hunc vis 
rum pium pariter atq3 dogum tibi offerimus atqz preſentamus , ut Archiepiſcopus 
conſecretur. Poſtq3 hec dixiſſent, proferebatur illico Regine diploma five mandatum 
pro conſecratione Archiepiſcopi , quo per A nn; Thomam Yale Legum Do- 

Qtorem 


Rorem perle&o, Sacramentum de Regio Primatu five ſuprema ejus authoritate tu- 
Enda juxta Statuta 1, An. regni Sercnilhme Reginznoſtre Elizabeth promulgata ab 
codem Archiepiſcopoexigebatur , quod cum iſle ſolemniter tactis corporaliter facris 
Evangeliis conceptis verbis preſtitiſſet, Ciceſtrienſ, clecus quzdam prexfatus atq, po- 
pulum ad orationem hortatus , ad Litanias decantandas Choro reſpondente ſe ac- 
cinxit. Quibus tinitis, poſt queſtiones aliquot Archiepiſcopo per Ciceltrien. eletum 
propoſitas, & polt orationes & ſuffragia quzdam juxta formam Libri antediRi Pars 
liamenti editi, apud Deum habita, Ciceſtrienſis Herefordienſis Suffraganeus Bedfor- 
dienſis & Milo Coverdallus, manibus Archiepiſcopo impoſitis.Accipe (inquiunt Angli- 
ce) Spiritum ſanFum,& gratiam Dei o_—_ per impolitionis manuum in te eſt ex- 
citare memento. Non enim timoris,{cd virtutis, dilectionis & ſobrietatis ſpiritum de- 
dit nobis Deus, His ita dictis, Biblia facra fli in manibus*rradideruht hujuſmodi a+ 
pud cum verba habentes, itn legendo,Hhortando, & doeerdo vide diligens fis , atq; ca 
meditare allidue que in hi(ce Libris ſcripta ſant,noli-in-his ſegnis efſe quo incremene 
tum inde proveniens omnibus innoteſcat & palam fiati Cura. quzad te & ad docen- 
di munus ſpeQant diligenter. Hoc enyn.modo non teipſiim ſolum , ſed & reliquos 
Auditores tuos per Jeſurh Chriſtam Dominum noſtrum fſalvabis. Poſtquam hxc di- 
Xiſſent , ad reliqua communionis ſolennia pergit Ciceſtrenſis nullum Archiepiſcopo 
tradens paſtorale baculum, cum quo communicabagt una Archiepiſcopus, & illi Epi. 
ſcopi ſupra nominati cum aliis ctiam nonnullis, 

Finitis tandem peraGtiſq; ſacris , egreditur per borealem orientis Sacelli partis 
portam Archiepiſcopus quatuor illis comitatus Epiſcopis qui cum conſecraverant, & 
confettim iiſdem ipfis ſtipatus Epiſcopis peFeandem revertitur portam albo Epiſco- 
pali ſuperpellitio. Crimeraqz (ut vocant) ex nigro ſerico indutus, circa, collum ve- 
ro collare quoddam ex pretiofis pellibus fabellinis ( vulgo Sables vocant)) conſutum 
geſtabat. Pari quoqz modo Ciceſtrenſis & Herefordenfis, ſuis Epiſcopalibus amifti- 
bus,ſuperpellitio ſcilicet &crimera uterq; inducbatur .D.Coverdallus vero & Bedfor- 
diz Suffraganeus togis ſolummodo talaribus utebantur, Pergens deinde occidenta- 
lem portam verſus Archiepiſcopus Thome Doyle Economo, Johanni Baker Theſau- 
rario, & Johanni Marche computo rotulario, fingulis fingulos Albos dedit Baculos, 
hoc ſcilicet modo eis muneribus & officiis ſuis ornans. 

Pijs itaq3 hunc ad modum ordine ſuo, ut jam ante dictum eſt peraQis, per occi- 
dentalem portam Sacellum egreditur Archiepiſcopus generofioribus quibuſq; ſan» 
guine ex <cjusfamilia cum precedentibus, reliquis vero cum a tergo ſequentibus, 

Acta geſtaqz hec- crant omnia in cenicatia Reverendorum Epiſcoporum , 
Edmundi Gryndall Londinenfis Epiſcopi cleQi, Richardi Cockes Elienſiseleti, Ede 
wini Sandes Wigornienfis eleQi, Anthonii Huſe Armigeri, Principalis & Primarii Re- 
giſtrarii diti*Archicpiſcopali, Thome ArgallArmigeri Regrarii Ciceſtriz Prerogativz 
Cantuarienſis, Thomz Willety8 Johannis Incent Notariorum publicorum , & alio» 
rum quoqz nonnullorum. 


Concordat cumOriginali in Bibliotheca Collegii 
Corp. Chriſti apud Cantabrigienſ- 
Ita teftor Matth. Whinn Notarius 
Fan, 8. Public. & Acad. Cantabr. Regi- 
167 4. ſtrarius Principalis. 


Cambridge Fan. 1 1. 167 4- 

4 E whoſe names are herexnto ſubſcribed, —_— ſeen the Original, whereof this wri- 

ting is @ perfef Copy, and confidered the hand and other circumſtances thereof, are 

fully perſuaded that it is a true and genuine Record of the Rites and Ceremonies of Areh- 

Biſhop. Parker*s Conſecration , and as ancient as the Date it beares, 1n witneſi whereof we 
have bereunts ſet our bands, the day and yeare above written. 
Hen, Paman Orat. Publicus. 

Hen. More D. D. 
Ra: Widdrington. S.T D, &. D. Marg, P. 


G C, Co CG, 


- 


C.C. C.C. 
WE the Mafter and Fellows of Corpus Chrilti College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
doe bereby deelare and cerrifie, that this writing, being @ Narrative of Archbiſhop 
Parker's Conſecration in Lambeth Chappel, is faithfully tranſcribed from the Original 
Record in our College Library : and that we are fully ſatiſfied that the ſaid Recordis as 
ancient as the date it beares, and the oucafion 11 which it doth referr. Nor can we doubt 
but the plain and evident tokens of antiquity which it carries, will as much ſatisfy 
ingenuous perſons who ſhall bave a ſight thereof : which therefore we ſhall readily afford 
to thoſe who ſhall repaire torbe College for that purpoſe. 
John Spencer. D. D. Mr. of the Coll, 
Joh: Peckover. B. D. 
Eraſmus Lanc, B.D. 
Ri : Shetdrake. B* D. 
Sam: Beck, B. D. 
Hen: Goſtling, B. D. 
Will: Briggs. M. A. 
John Richer. M. A. 


Hereas there are ſeveral words in the foregoing Records , that are not ſufficiently con 
gruows according to the Latine Idiom , many of which are markgd with Afteriskes, 
the Reader may be pleaſed to takg notice, we would not ſo much vary from the Records , as 
to corre( the common Errors of them. 


